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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NAVIGATION, INLAND. 


(BLAND WATERS, suitable for navigation, form a 

medium of conveyance, upon which can be transported, 
at a very small expense, and with a smooth or easy mo- 
tion, all sorts of articles; but it is especially adapted for 
those which are very heavy, very bulky, or which could 
not well bear any rough carriage. In these respects, in- 
land navigation has greatly the advantage of common roads, 
and is often preferable even to railways; and, besides, in 
many cases where a ship cannot be brought close up to a 
railway, goods can be loaded immediately from, or disload- 
ed into, a canal-boat coming alongside of the ship, thus 
avoiding a second loading and disloading. Frequently, too, 
canals combine the advantage of aqueducts and of drain- 
age with navigation ; but they can never compete with rail- 
ways where great speed of travelling is required, or where 
water is scarce, or in the time of frost; for the value of 
inland navigation in any particular country, or the fitness 
of that country for it, must depend very much on the sup- 
ply of water, and the duration of the season which is ex- 
empt from frost. In the following brief treatise, we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to artificial navigation,! and touch 
very slightly upon rivers and lakes ; because descriptions of 
the most of these will be found in other parts of the work, 
either under their own names or those of the countries to 
which they belong ; and the same thing may be said of va- 
rious canals. 

It is not known when, by whom, or in what country, arti- 
ficial water communications were first constructed ; though 
it is extremely probable that canals which had originally 
been made as aqueducts for drainage and for irrigation, 
came at length to be applied to the purposes of naviga- 
tion. It is well known that works of this kind, connected 
with the Nile, the only river of Egypt, had existed in that 
country at a period so remote, that history has left us nearly 
as ignorant of the precise era of their origin, as it has of that 


of the pyramids. Nay, history does not so much as inform Naviga- 
us with certainty when, or by whom, the great canal was _ tion, 
first constructed, which anciently connected the Nile with 1!an4. 
the Red Sea. ‘The early inhabitants of Babylonia or Chal- ~~-"“” 
dea guarded against the detrimental inundations of the Ti- 


"gris and Euphrates, by numerous artificial rivers and canals, 


which served to distribute the waters for the benefit of the 
country in general; and these at length were applied to 
form an easy navigation between its different parts. At 
a very remote period of antiquity, too, canals and pits were 
dug in Beeotia for drawing off the water of the Lake Copais, 
in order to prevent its overflowing the whole country ; and 
these came to be afterwards used for navigation. The “ fos- 
stones Philistine,” which were large canals, first made to 
drain the marshes bordering on the Po, are ascribed to the 
Canaanites, and especially to the Caphtorim, who at a 
remote period are supposed to have emigrated from the 
country of the Philistines. 


EGYPT. 


It is not our intention to enter into a particular descrip- Great ca- 
tion of even the existing canals of Egypt; but, on account nal an- 
of the recent attempts to abridge the route to India by ciently 
passing through Egypt, we shall briefly advert to the eet 
cient history of its great canal, and to the proposals for re- 0 Delta. 
storing it, or constructing another across the isthmus of 
Suez, especially as the other route to India by the Eu- 
phrates has been abandoned. Some learned moderns, per- 
plexed by the vague and contradictory statements of the 
ancients respecting a canal between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, have questioned its having ever existed, except par- 
tially as an aqueduct for irrigation. The survey made by 
order of Bonaparte in 1799 has, however, not onl y tended to 
remove these doubts, but also to ascertain the line which it 


‘ In hereafter specifying the dimensions of a canal, we shall always have in view those which were given it artificially ; for when- 


ever the sides of a canal consist of ordinary earth, 


form, whilst the hollow corners at the bottom are as gradually filled up, 


Inost part curvilinear, and the water, of course, 
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taking a rounded 
thus leaving the contour of the section of the canal for the 
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NAVIGATION, INLAND. 


Navigas followed. Of ninety miles of inland water communication 


tion, 


of which it consisted, it appears that sixty-five were cut by 


Inland. } man labour ; and, of this portion, about one half yet ex- 


ists in many parts so entire that its dimensions can be mea- 
sured with tolerable accuracy, and little more than clean- 
ing would be required to render it again fit for navigation. 
According to the French engineers, this canal extended 
upon one level from Bubastis to Arsinée; or rather, it must 
have had a very slight declivity, so as to carry the waters 
of the Nile to the Red Sea. 

The direct distance from the nearest point of the Me- 
diterranean, which is a little south-east of Tyneh, to the 
northern extremity of the Arabian Gulf, which is a little 
to the north-east of Suez, is about seventy-five miles ; and 
it is almost precisely the same from the latter to the site 
of the ancient Bubastis, on the now deserted Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile. The length of a canal from sea to 
sea, following what the French engineers considered as the 
most suitable ground, would be ninety-three miles, and that 
of the ancient canal from the Red Sea to the Nile was about 
ninety-two. 

» Since, according to the levels taken by the French, the 
inundation of the Nile, when not restrained by artificial 
barriers, must have reached to within two or three miles of 
the Red Sea, it has been supposed that the practicability 
of forming a canal must have suggested itself at an early 
period. ‘The sandy isthmus north of Suez, which is but a 
yard above high-water level at present, has, no doubt, dur- 
ing the lapse of 3000 years, been raised a little by deposits 
of soil and sand. It is therefore supposed, that in those 
remote ages when the canal was first thought of, a shallow 
trench or furrow two or three miles long would have united 
the waters of the Nile and the Red Sea, affording the an- 
cients a pretty correct idea of the relative levels of the 
Delta and the Gulf! Aristotle, Pliny, and Strabo, ascribe 
the plan of forming the canal to Sesostris. ‘The two former 
say it was abandoned because the waters of the Red Sea 
were higher than the Delta. Strabo treats this opinion as 
unfounded. Herodotus, in his book Huterpe, says the pro- 
ject was begun about 616 before Christ, by Necos, the son 
of Psammeticus, but who desisted at the command of the 
oracle, after having lost 120,000 men, and that it was com- 
pleted by Darius Hystaspes ; that the canal was supplied 
with water from the Nile, which it joined a little above 
Bubastis ; and that it terminated in the Arabian Gulf near 
the city Patumos. Diodorus says it was begun by Necos, 
and continued by Darius, who afterwards abandoned it 
from the fear of Egypt being inundated by the Red Sea, 
but that it was completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus; that 
it extended from the Gulf to the Bay of Pelusium ; and that 
it had sluices or gates, which were opened to allow ships 
to pass and quickly shut again (lib. i. sect. 1). Accord- 
ing to Strabo, certain lakes above Pelusium in the desert 
were connected with the Red Sea by one canal, and with 
the Delta by another ; and these lakes, which had original- 
ly been bitter, became sweetened by the introduction of 
the water of the Nile. This canal was completed by Ptole- 
my, who constructed a gate which afforded an easy pas- 
sage between the sea and the canal, and which some fancy 
to have been what we now calla lock (lib. xvii.). Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the canal reached only from the Nile to the 
Bitter Lakes, and was about thirty-four miles long. These 
statements may be reconciled by supposing, that though 
from the Delta to the Gulf the canal had been repeatedly 
opened, the communication with the Red Sea being dif- 


ficult, and only available for ships during a very limited 
part of the year, this southern portion of the canal had been 
often closed and abandoned. The other portion being ser- 
viceable for a longer season, might be kept more generally 
open. About the year 644, the canal was re-established 
and greatly improved by the Caliph Omar, who carried the 
western end south to Cairo, by a branch called the “ Canal 
of the Prince of the Faithful,” but afterwards the “ Canal 
of Cairo” The water being thus taken from a point of the 
Nile six feet higher than the former one, the navigation 
could, of course, be kept open during a much longer part 
of the year. In this way the Nile and Red Sea were con- 
nected for more than 120 years; but since then the com- 
munication has been shut during more than 1000 years. 
The line or track of the ancient canal, in its more im- 
proved state, is generally represented on maps as having a 
pretty close resemblance to a semicircle, both extremities 


middie about halfa degree more to the north. Such a line 
almost coincides with that surveyed by the French engineers 
between Suez and Cairo, and which they have described in 
their great work on Egypt. But, from the flatness of the 
country, they thought it would likewise be quite practi- 
cable to construct a ship canal, which would join the two 
seas, independently altogether of the Nile, by leading off a 
branch from near the middle of the line which we have 
just mentioned, to meet the Mediterranean at T'yneh, a 
place nearly in the meridian of Suez. ‘This second canal 
being only of the same length as the other, and free from 
the tedious navigation of the Nile, would be a much shorter 
route ; and, if fed and kept clear by a constant current from 
the Red Sea, it would be navigable at all seasons, and quite 
independent of the extremely variable depth of water in 
the Nile. According to the French engineers, the current 
having a fall of twenty-six feet, would have energy enough 
not only to clear the canal of drift sand, &c. but also to 
hollow out and maintain a channel in the shallow and 
muddy bottom of the bay at Tyneh, so as to afford a suf- 
ficient depth of water into the port. Some English en- 
gineers, again, who have more recently visited Egypt, think 
a preferable and still shorter canal might be constructed 
from Suez to the great lake Menzaleh, which communicates 
with the Mediterranean to the west of Tyneh. But there 
is every reason to believe that the proposed railway across 
the isthmus would be greatly preferable to any canal which 
would not admit ships. 

There would be no tunnels, nor rock cuttings, nor stu- 
pendous aqueduct bridges required in forming a ship ca- 
nal across the isthmus. The only difficulty would probably 
be to obtain a sufficient depth of water at the ports in the 
two seas. Were this attained, we might assert with Mr 
Maclaren, “ that there is not a spot in the world where 
a water communication of equal extent could be made 
with the same facility, and where human skill could pro- 
duce so great a change with so small an effort.” The na- 
vigation would suffer no interruption from frost in that 
climate; though there is reason to think that the differ- 
ence of level in the two seas must vary somewhat with the 
direction and force of the wind, increasing with a south 
wind, and diminishing with a north; but this is not likely 
to be to such an extent as to prove at all detrimental to 
the scheme. 


The Nile, which is remarkable for having no tributaries Present 
navigation © 


for 1300 miles up from its mouth, continues navigable for 
large vessels 600 miles above Cairo, up to the cataracts, 


TITTIES Cen nnn nnn TEER 


I Such is nearly Mr Maclaren’s view of the matter (Edin. Phil. Jour. vol. xiii. p. 274) ; but, since the levels of several coasts, rela" 


tively to those of the contiguous seas, are known to have varied sensibly in the course of a few centuries, it is evident that, inde. 


pendently either of depositions or corrosions, 
from what they were 3000 years ago. 
entirely fails. 


the relative levels of the Delta, Mediterranean, and Red Sea may now be very different 
Hence such a mode of judging how far the notions of the ancients on this point were correct, 


the canal 
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being nearly in the thirtieth parallel of latitude, and the ee a 
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NAVIGATION, INLAND. 


Brahmaputra and Megna to the east, the country inter- Naviga- 


Naviga- so long as it is sufficiently swollen by any remains of the 


tion, 


Inland. 


Chinese 
canals. 


inundation ; but its waters become so low in May and June 
as only to be then navigable for small boats. A great part 
of the Delta is intersected in all directions with canals or 
aqueducts conveying water from the Nile for the use of 
the inhabitants, and for irrigating their fields ; and some of 
these are likewise used for navigation. The present enter- 
prising ruler of Egypt has turned his attention to the con- 
struction of canals; but, like his predecessors of old, lie 
has been much blamed for being a very hard task-master, 
especially to the poor women and children, whom he com- 
pels to assist the men in digging canals, with no other tools 
than their fingers, and to continue at such work sometimes 
till numbers of them expire upon the spot. The “ house 
of bondage” was nothing to this. The pasha has, however, 
been very unfortunate in the canal which he made in this 
manner, with the loss of 23,000 lives in ten months, from 
Alexandria to Fouah, a distance of about forty miles, as it 
has by no means come up to his expectations! It is said 
that he is about to construct a very gigantic bridge of 
stone across the Nile, at the point where it is cleft into two 
principal branches, about five leagues below Cairo; and 
that this bridge is to be furnished with gates for regulat- 
ing and retaining the waters for the necessary supply of 
the aqueducts and canals. Already he has made a bridge 
of this sort over the ancient Canal of Jussuf, which runs 
along the west side of the Nile, considerably above or to 
the south of the proposed new bridge. 


CHINA. 


No*country abounds more in canals and navigable rivers 
than China; but the greater part of that vast empire is so 
little known to foreigners, that the state of its inland na- 
vigation is in a great measure conjectural. The Chinese 
date the formation of some of their canals prior even to the 
Christian era; but, however that may be, they have, as far 
as is known, made almost no improvement on their mode 
of construction since Europeans became acquainted with 
them. Their canals, after all, are rather rivers flowing 
through considerably altered channels, than what are strict- 
ly artificial communications by still water. The Imperial 
or Grand Canal, forming a communication between Canton 
and the neighbourhood of Pekin, is, according to some, 
2000 miles long, whilst others make it only 825. The 
whole line is no doubt of great length, but it is uncertain 
how much of it is mere river navigation. It is said to have 
occupied 30,000 men for forty-three years, and to have 
been completed in a. p. 950. Innumerable branches run 
from it in every direction. Since almost no part of it is 
level or still water, it has been inferred that the Chinese 
are ignorant of levelling ; but this we should regard as a 
most groundless surmise, because the mere dealing so 
much with the management of waters as they have done 
for many ages could not fail to have taught these people, 
however stupid, something of the principles of levelling. 
It seems rather to have been the want of locks which na- 
turally led them purposely to give that form to their canals; 
and it should not be forgotten that stagnant canals would 
be exceedingly unwholesome in a warm climate. 


INDIA. 


The inland navigation of the vast territory of India is of 
the most extensive sort, particularly that of the grcat rivers, 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, with their 
numerous branches, creeks, and canals. Taking the limit 
of the Ganges and Jumna to the west and south, and the 


sected by navigable rivers, &c. may be computed as cover- 
ing an area exceeding 180,000 square miles. 


There is an uninterrupted navigation of 1000 miles up y,.g4¢ 


the Indus from the sea to Lahore, which is situated on 
the Ravee or Hydraotes, one of the most meandering of 
the five Punjab rivers or branches composing the Chenab. 
But, owing to the numerous shallows and sand-banks in 
some parts of the Indus, this extensive navigation can only 
be said to be open to the flat-bottonied boats of the coun- 
try, which draw but four feet of water. There are, how- 
ever, few rivers on which steam could be used with better 
effect than on the Indus, which is said to discharge four or 
five times as much water as the Ganges. It has no rocks 
nor rapids, and, unless when swollen, the current does not 
exceed two and a half miles an hour. The swell com- 
mences about the end of April, increases till July, and 
disappears altogether in September. Captain Burnes, 
who treats largely on this subject, supposes that the Indus 
is also navigable all the way up to Attock.? ' 

There are many canals connected with the Indus, but 
they are principally for the purpose of irrigation, and the 
greater part of them are mostly natural creeks, having no 
water except during the swollen state of the river. Such 
canals intersect the delta, and are likewise pretty nume- 
rous between the latitudes of 26° 20’ and 28°, particularly 
on the west side of the river; but the most ancient artifi- 
cial canals connected with this river seem to belong to the 
Punjab district. 


By means of the Ganges and its ‘subsidiary streams, al] Ganges. 


sorts of articles can be conveyed between the sea and the 
north-west portions of Hindustan, over a distance of more 
than 1000 miles; and the time may uot be distant when 
the navigations of the Indus and Ganges will be connected 
by a canal. The commercial capital Calcutta, upon the 
Hooghily branch of the Ganges, is therefore favourably si- 
tuated for internal navigation. It is about 100 miles from 
the sca, and 130 from the Sandheads; but it has a very 
intricate and tedious navigation through the banks of 
sand and mud, which occasionally shift their beds in the 
Hooghly River, as well as in the other branches of the 
Ganges. The Nuddeah Rivers, which connect the Ganges 
with the Hooghly, are likewise, for eight months in the 
year, so extremely shallow, that the water communication 
between Calcutta and the upper country is during that 
time maintained by the Sunderbund passages, at a great 
expense of time and labour. To obviate this inconvenience, 
it has been proposed to construct a canal, which, branch- 
ing off from the Ganges at Rajamahl, shall join the Hoogh- 
ly at Mirzapore near Kulna; for, owing to the difference 
of level at the extremities, amounting to sixty feet, and 
the height of the Ganges itself varying thirty feet at dif- 
ferent seasons, an open cut, without locks, would not suf- 
fice. The intended line, besides, being 300 miles shorter 
than the present route, would traverse a country rich in 
iron-ore and limestone, and would pass near extensive col- 
lieries. 

Since the renewal of the East India Company’s charter, 
the following works have been executed: Canal between 
the Ganges and Bugruttee Rivers; repair of an ancient 
aqueduct in the Deyra Doon, and restoration of the Delhi 
Canal; canal to unite the Hooghly with the Ganges, through 
the Salt-water Lake ; canal to unite the Damrah and Chur- 
ramunee ; re-opening of Feroze Shah’s Canal in Delhi com- 
pleted; restoration of Zabita Khan’s Canal in the Upper 
Dooab; the course of Ali Murdhcr’s Canal drawn into 
Delhi; a new cut for the Votary Nullah; and canal at 
Chumnapore. A canal of seventy miles is now being exe. 


eo re 


1 St John’s Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 


* Captain Burnes’ Travels to Bokhara ; and his Memoir on the Indus, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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Naviga- cuted, if not already finished, in the king of Oude’s domi- 


nions, between the Ganges and its tributary the Goomty. 


Inland. There are several canals in Agra, but they are chiefly used 


Backwater 


for irrigation ; some of them are of considerable antiquity. 
South Malabar, and nearly all Travancore, are naturally 


navigation. provided near their coasts with a noble system of inland 


navigation, called the Backwatcr, which extends from Chow- 
ghaut in Malabar on the north, to Trivanderam, the capi- 
tal of Travancore, within fifty miles of Cape Comorin, on 
the south, a distance of 170 or 180 miles. A continuation 
of it is in progress of being naturally formed, and is in 
fact navigable ninety miles farther for small boats during 
the rains, from Clowghaut to Cotah, sixteen miles south 
of Tellicherry ; and all that this portion requires is, that 
the bed be deepened during the dry weather. The rivers 
descending to the sea at intervals of every eight or ten 
miles, would flow into and fill the deepened bed during the 
rains. The Backwatcr runs nearly parallel to the sea- 
shore, sometimes at the distance of a few hundred yards, 
at other times of three or four miles. Its breadth varies 
from 200 yards to twelve or fourteen miles ; its depth from 
many fathoms to a few feet. Into this Backwater, as into 
a grand trunk, all the numerous rivers, flowing like so many 
veins from the Western Ghauts, are discharged and re- 
tained. The Backwater empties itself into the sea only 
by six mouths; of all which the only one navigable for 
ships is the mouth on the south bank of which is situated 
Cochin. There is a bar at this mouth, but on it there are 
seventeen or eighteen feet of water at spring tides. 


CEYLON. 


In the maritime provinces of Ceylon, particularly in 
Batticaloa, the internal comninication is maintained by 
canals connecting extensive salt lakes, which have stupen- 
dous embankments, said to have been constructed by the 
Cingalese three centuries before the Christian era. Small 
vessels from India may land their cargoes at Calpentyn, 
in the Gulf of Manaar, and have them conveyed by canal 
to Columbo. In the southern parts, where the rains are 
copious, canals are not less useful in draining the low lands 
than in the conveyance of produce ; whilst in the northern 
districts, owing to the frequent droughts, they are in the 
greatest request for irrigation. There are rivers in Cey- 
lon which might be rendered navigable to a considerable 
extent. Mr Brook, in tracing the course of the Maha 
Villagunga River in 1825, came on the ruined tracks of 
several very extensive canals, one of which had been from 
five to fifteen feet deep, and from forty to 100 feet wide, 
and which, according to the natives, had been cut by people 
forty feet in height. 


EUROPE. 


Both Greeks and Romans failed in their repeated at- 
tempts to cut a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth. 
The Romans indeed were more successful in some of the 
branches which they cut for drainage from the Rhine; 
though these and others of the sort are now likely soon to 
be all cut off, or closed next the Rhine by locks. But 
the honour of properly introducing artificial navigation 
into Europe seems to be due to Italy and Holland, in both 
of which countries it has long been practised to a consider- 
able extent, though their canals were made principally for 
the purposes of irrigation and of drainage. It is now com- 
puted that about the twenty-sixth part of Holland is taken 
up by canals, one of which is of uncommon dimensions. 


They have been gradually introduced into the different 
countries of Europe, and to such an extent that, by means 
of canals and rivers, an internal water communication now 
connects various parts of the great seas which surround 
that quarter of the globe. 

The Caspian is connected with the Baltic through the 
Wolga, the great lake Ladoga, and intervening canals ; 
and the Baltic is also connected with the Black Sea through 
other rivers and artificial waters. 

The Ladoga Canal, formed along the southern shore of 
that lake, for the sake of a better navigation, extends from 
Schlusselburg to New Ladegaat, at the mouth of the Vol- 
kof, a distance of sixty-seven miles and a half, on one le- 
vel, with a guard-lock at each end. This canal is seventy 
feet wide ; and the depth of water, according to the sea- 
son of the year, varies from seven to ten feet. To such an 
extent has inland navigation been carried in Russia, by 
connecting rivers and lakes by canals, that, with the ex- 
ception of one interruption or portage of sixty miles, goods 
may be conveyed by water 4472 miles, from Petersburg 
to the frontiers of China; and also from the same capital 
to Astracan, a distance of 1434 miles. 

The Bega Navigation, in Hungary, extends about se- 
venty-three miles, from Fascet through the Bannat by 
Temeswar to Becskerek, whence vessels pass by the Bega 
into the Theiss, a little above its junction with the Da- 
nube. The Canal of Francis, again, extends from the Da- 
nube by Zambor to the Theiss, which it joins near Féld- 
var, being sixty-two miles in length. ‘The summit rises 
only twenty-seven feet. 

On the west, the German Sea communicates with the 
Baltic likewise by the Canal of Kiel through Holstein, and 
by the Gotha Navigation through Sweden. The famous 
Canal of Languedoc, in the south of France, forms a com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; 
and the equally famous and more capacious Caledonian 
Canal, in the north of Scotland, forms a similar communi- 
cation between the German and the Irish Seas. Most of 
the great rivers and many lakes in other parts of Europe 
are also connected by canals, thereby greatly facilitating 
the intercourse between different nations, as well as be- 
tween different parts of the same state. In the north of 
Germany, the Ejbe,! the Oder, the Vistula, and the Niemen, 
are so connected by canals as to form a water communica- 
tion over an extent of about 500 miles, viz. from the fron- 
tiers of Russia to the city of Hamburg, and running nearly 
parallel to the shores of the Baltic, at a distance of 100 
miles. This is often called the Prussian Navigation. 

The’Canal of Kiel joins the river Eyder with the bay 
of Kiel, on the north-eastern coast of Holstein; thus form- 
ing a navigable communication between the German Sea 
and the Baltic, and enabling vessels to pass from the one 
to the other, without performing the long and difficult 
voyage round Jutland, and through the Cattegat and the 
Sound. The Eyder is navigable for vessels not drawing 
more than nine feet water, from Tonningen, near its mouth, 
to Rendsburg, where it is joined by this canal, which com- 
municates with the Baltic at Holtenau, about three miles 
north of Kiel. The length of the canal is about twenty 
miles and a half, exclusive of about six miles and a half of 
what is principally river navigation, but attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, from shifting sand-banks. The canal is 
about ninety-five feet wide at top, fifty-one and a half at 
bottom, and nine anda half deep. Its summit rises twenty- 
four feet and a third above the sea, by six locks. 

The Gotha Navigation in like manner connects the Cat- 
tegat at Gottenburg with the Baltic at Soderkeping. It 
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1 According to Berghaus, the waters of the Elbe will not be navigable twenty-four years hence, if they continue to diminish at 
the same rate as they have done for the last fifty years; but attempts are being made to deepen it by dredging, Many other inland 


waters are said to be on the decréase, particularly the Caspian. 
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Naviga- consists partly of canals and partly of the river Gotha and 
tion, the lakes Wener, Wetter, &c. The late Sir Thomas Tel- 
Inland. ford visited and was consulted in several parts of this 
work, which is said to be a masterly performance. The 
navigations, however, in the northern and interior parts 
of Europe are sadly interrupted by frost during a great 

part of the year, and therefore merit less notice. 


Holland. 


Canal of The canals of Holland are innumerable; but, on account 

Amster- of the smallness of that country, and our narrow limits, we 

dam and shall only notice the great ship canal of Amsterdam and 

Niewdiep- Niewdiep, which is one of the most magnificent and capa- 
cious in the world. It was constructed to afford a safe 
and easy passage for large vessels between Amsterdam 
and the German Sea; for although the roadstead in front 
of this city has forty feet of water, yet, on the pampus or 
bar, where the river Ye enters the Zuyder Zee, there are 
only ten feet; and therefore any considerable ship must 
only be partially loaded when passing this bar. The Zuy- 
der Zee being everywhere full of shallows, all ordinary 
means of improving the access to Amsterdam necessarily 
failed ; and this seems to have suggested the idea of con- 
structing a great ship canal from this city to Niewdiep, near 
the Helder, the most northern point of the province of 
Holland. The direct distance is forty-one miles, but 
along the track of the canal it is about fifty and a half. 
The width at the water’s surface is a hundred and twenty- 
four feet and a half, at the bottom fifty-six, with a depth 
of twenty feet nine inches. Like most of the Dutch ca- 
nals, its level is that of the highest tides, and it receives 
its supply of water from the sea, but which at neap tides 
has to be raised by a steam-engine. The design of the 
high level is no doubt to exclude mud. This canal is 
crossed by about eighteen drawbridges. It has tide-locks 
only, and these are, of course, at the extremities ; but be- 
tween them there are, besides, two sluices with flood-gates. 
The locks and sluices are double, that is, there are two in 
the breadth of the canal. There isa towing path on each 
side, and the water is broad enough for two frigates to 
pass. This canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 1825. 
From the Ye at Amsterdam, where the canal begins, be- 
tween artificial embankments, it proceeds north to Pur- 
merend, then west to Alkmaar Lake, again north by Alk- 
maar to within two miles of the sea near Petten, from 
which it runs nearly parallel to the coast till it joins the 
sea at the fine harbour of Niewdiep. The Helder is the 
only place on the shores of Holland which has deep water, 
and this is owing to its being opposite the Isle of Texel, 
which, by contracting the water to about the breadth of a 
mile, occasions a current sufficient to scour and deepen 
the channel. Had it not been for the shallow water, a 
canal of half the length might have connected Amsterdam 
with the German Sea. 


France. 


By means of its fine rivers, France was naturally pos- 
sessed of a considerable inland navigation; but it has, be- 
sides, many excellent canals, and in various places this ex- 
tensive country is well adapted for a great many more. 
We can, however, only give a brief description of its prin- 

e cipal canals, some of which are of very recent construce 
tion, or not quite finished. 

Lanigiiédec Languedoc Canal, connecting the Bay of Biscay with 

Canal. the Mediterranean, commences in the port of Cette in the 
bay of Lyons, from which it proceeds in a westerly direc- 
tion through the lake of T hau, passing by Agde, Beziers, 
and, through a tunnel of 181 yards at Malpas, thence 


by Sommail to Carcassonne. From this the course is north- Naviga. 
west by Castelnaudary to Naurouse, which is on the sum- _ ton, 
mit-level; and to this it has ascended in all 621} feet, Inland. 
by seventy-four locks. The remainder of the track con- 

tinues north-west to its termination in the river Garonne 

at Toulouse, with a total descent of 207 feet by twenty- 

six locks. The entire length is 241,146 metres, or about 

148 miles ; breadth at top sixty-one feet, at bottom thirty- 

four, with a depth of six feet anda half. The total length 

of feeders is about forty-nine miles. 

This great canal was begun in April 1661, and finished 
in June 1681. The rest of its history is given at great 
length in most works on inland navigation. But although 
usually ascribed to the genius and skill of Paul Riquetti, 
intendant of the province of Languedoc, it is very ques- 
tionable how far he was qualified for such a vast and diffi- 
cult enterprise, in which he had had no previous expe- 
rience. Nay, from a comparison of the different state- 
ments, it appears that, in place of engineer, Riquetti had 
been rather the contractor for the whole works, and had 
advanced one fourth of the outlay, for which his descend- 
ants still draw a considerable revenue from the canal. Ac- 
cording to General Andreossy,’ the works were planned 
and conducted by a relative of his, Francois Andreossy, 
an Italian engineer, who had had experience in the con- 
struction of canals in his own country, and who was em- 
ployed by Riquetti to conduct this great work. 

The Canal of Narbonne is a branch running south from Narbonne. 
the Canal of Languedoc to Narbonne, where, uniting with 
the Robine, the line is continued to the sea considerably 
to the south-west of Cette. 

The Canal of Arles and Bouc was undertaken in order Arles and 
to avoid the shifting sands which render the navigation of Bouc. 
the mouths of the Rhone difficult and dangerous. Besides, 
it affords an outlet to the superfluous water of the district, 
by which means lands formerly useless may be rendered 
valuable. This canal extends twenty-seven miles and a 
half along the east bank of the Rhone, from Arles on that 
river to the port of Bouc in the Mediterranean. It is fur- 
nished with four locks. Being intended for sea-going 
vessels, it is sixty-eight feet wide at the top, forty-four at 
bottom, and fully six feet deep. The sides are raised 
three feet above the highest floods of the Rhone. 

The Canal of Beaucaire is very similar to that of Arles and Beaucaire. 
Bouc, was made for a similar purpose, and is nearly of the 
same length, with four locks. It commences at Beaucaire, 
on the west bank of the Rhone, and extends in a south- 
west direction by Aigues Mortes to the sea; but from 
Aigues Mortes it also communicates with Montpellier and 
the port of Cette by means of the Canal de Grave and the 
Canal of the Lakes. 

The Canal of Craponne commences near Arles, and runs Craponne. 
eastwards for about thirty-five miles to the Durance. It is 
principally used for drainage. Several others, which branch 
southward from it, are chiefly employed for the same pur- 
pose, and for irrigation. , 

The Canal of Givors commences at that place, on the Givors. 
Rhone, ten miles below Lyons, and proceeds eight miles to 
the Gier. It was originally intended to have been con- 
tinued to the Loire at St Etienne. 

The Canal of the Centre commences in the Saone at Centre. 
Chalons, and terminates in the Loire at Digoin, from which 
the navigation is continued by the Canal of the Loire. It 
is about seventy-one miles long, rising 400 feet from the 
Saone by fifty locks, and falling 240 feet to the Loire by 
thirty locks. . 

The Canal of the Loire begins at Digoin, in the Canal The Loire 
of the Centre, from which it crosses the Loire by an aque- 
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1 Histoire du Canal dn Midi, 8vo, Paris, 1860. 
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Naviga- duct of five miles, and running along the south-west side 
tion, of that river, it also crosses the river Allier by an aque- 
Inland. guet, but still continuing on the same side of the Loire, 
till, alittle above Briare, it re-crosses that river through 

its bed, and there terminates in the Canal of Briare. Its 

whole length is 134 miles, with forty-five locks for a rise 

and fall of 317 feet. It was begun in 1822, and was near- 


ments have been made on the channel to render it navi- Naviga- 
gable. tien, 
The Canal of the Rhone and Rhine connects the basins _ 7aland. 
of these two rivers, commencing on the Saone near St Jea® prone and 
de Losne, and ending near Strasburg. It is sometimes ghine. 
called the Canal of Alsace. The entire length is 203 


Briare. 


Loing. 


Orleans. 


Nivernais. 


Berry. 


Layon. 


Nantes 
and Lrest. 


Blavet. 


Tile and 
Rance. 


River Isle. 


ly finished at the end of 1836. 

The Canal of Briare, connecting the Seine with the 
Loire, was the earliest important project of the sort in 
France, and the first in that country which had Jocks car- 
rying it overaheight. It was begun in 1605, and finish- 
ed in 1642; but the works had been suspended from 1610 
to 1639. The length is thirty-four miles and a quarter, 
but the breadth varies from twenty-five to thirty-two feet. 
It begins in the Loire near Briare, ascends by Ouzonne 
along the side of the Trezée River, by Rogny, where there 
are seven locks; then passes by Chatillon and Montargis, 
and near Cepay joins the river Loing, a tributary of the 
Seine. 

The Canal of Loing is a prolongation, for about thirty- 
three miles, of the Canal of Briare, from Montargis to the 
Seine, near the city of Moret. It descends 137 feet by 
twenty-one locks. 

The Canal of Orleans connects the Canal of Loing near 
Montargis with the Loire near Orleans. The length is 
about forty-five miles, with twenty-eight locks for a rise of 
1374 feet from the Loing, and a fall of ninety-eight to the 
Loire. 

The Canal of Nivernais begins in the Yonne at Auxerre, 
and ends at Decize, near the junction of the Aron with 
the Loire. It is 103 miles long, with 117 locks for a rise 
and fall of 746 feet. It is only partially in use, but is ex- 
pected to be finished in 1838. 

The Canal of Berry, or of the Cher, consists of three 
branches united at one point near Khimbé. Their total 
length is 186 miles, with 110 locks for a rise and fall of 
757 feet. ‘The works are unfinished, and the navigation 
only partially in use. 

The Canal of Layon consists of the river Layon made na- 
vigable for thirty-five miles up from its mouth at Chalonne 
on the Loire. It has twenty-eight locks, and is principally 
used for the carriage of coals. 

The canal from Nantes to Brest was intended principally 
for conveying materials and stores during war to the lar- 
gest and most important arsenal of France. It is composed 
of three canals passing successively from the basins of the 
Loire, of La Vilaine, and of Blavet, to the river Alne, which 
joins the harbour of Brest. Its total length is 218 miles, 
with 238 locks for a rise and fall of 1711 feet ; but there 
are about seventy miles not yet finished. 

The Canal of Blavet, which is only a branch, towards the 
sea, of the Nantes and Brest Canal, begins at Pontivy and 
ends at Hennebon. Its length is thirty-four and a half 
miles, with twenty-seven locks for a rise and fall of 162 
feet. From Hennebon the Blavet is navigable to the 
sea. 

The Canal of Ille and Rance is designed to open a navi- 
gable communication between the Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay, across the peninsula of Bretagne ; and also to con- 
nect, through the Canal of Nantes and Brest, the ports of 
Nantes, Brest, and St Malos. It is fifty miles long, with 
twenty locks for an ascent of 129 feet on the side of the 
Vilaine, and twenty-eight locks for 193 feet on the side of 
the Rance. This canal was begun in 1804 and opened in 
1832, but the reservoirs are scarcely yet completed. 

In the course of the river Isle, between Perigueux and 
Libourne, which is eighty-four miles and a half, the dif- 
ference of level is 237 feet. It was therefore naturally 
unfit for navigation. Yo remedy this, it has lately been 
furnished with thirty-nine locks, and various other improve- 


‘tuted. 
The Canal of the Somme, which is part of a navigable The 
line connecting Paris with the sea, is ninety-one and a half Somme. 


miles, including the branch of sixteen miles and one third 
from Mulhausen to Huningue, near Basle. The prin- 
cipal line has 160 locks, and the branch four : there are 
also thirteen sluices. ‘here is a rise of 550 feet on the 
side of the Saone, and a fall again of 658 on that of the 
Rhine. This canal was planned about the middle of last 
century; the part between the Dole and the Saone was 
begun in 1784 and finished in 1790 ; but the whole line was 
only opened in 1834. 

The Canal of Burgundy, 
and of the Rhone, and thus forming part of perhaps the 
shortest navigable line from Havre de Grace to Marseilles, 
has one end at La Roche-sur-Yonne, and the other at St 
Jean de Losne, on the Saone. Its entire length is 141 
miles, with 191 locks; it rises 612 feet from the Saone, and 
falls again 923 feet towards the Yonne. It has a tunnel of 
two miles. It was begun in 1775, and, after various interrup- 
tions, opened in 1832. There has been a deficiency of 
water in the dry season, but possibly this may be remedied. 


The Canal of Ardennes, connecting the valleys of the Ardennes. 


Aisne and the Meuse, begins at Doncherry, on the Meuse, 
and joins the Aisne at Semuy, whence it is continued on 
the one side to Neufchatel, and on the other to Vouziers. 
It has forty-nine locks to overcome a difference of level of 
fifty-two and a half feet next the Meuse, and 3553 to- 
wards the Aisne. The total length is sixty-one miles. 


The Canal of the Ourcq is only the river of that name Ourcq, 


rendered navigable for twenty miles, principally to supply 
Paris with water, and to turn mills. 


The canal from the Seine to the Seine, viz. from near Seine to 
St Denis to the basin of the arsenal, near the Pont du Jar- the Seine. 


din du Roi, is about eight miles long, and was made to 
avoid the bridges of Paris, and a loop or bend of the river 
amounting to about seventeen miles. It consists of three 
parts: Ist, The Canal of St Denis, which is four miles 
and a quarter long, with twelve locks; 2d, about one mile 
of the Canal de POurcq; and, 3d, the Canal of St Martin, 
which, including the basin of the arsenal, is about two 
miles and three quarters. 

The Canal of St 
mile, to avoid a bend of eight miles in the Marne, about two 
miles and a half above its junction with the Seine. It has 
often been proposed to cut off other bends in these rivers. 
Several of the long narrow loops in the Seine, near Rouen, 
might be easily cut off with great advantage ; but the river 
is in general so ill suited for navigation on other accounts, 
that a separate canal, as has long been proposed, would be 
greatly preferable. 

The river Oise 
canals of the north, as well as the Scheldt, the Somme, the 
Meuse, and the Aisne, communicate with Paris. The im- 
portance of keeping it in a proper state for trading vessels 
is therefore sufficiently obvious. A lateral canal of seven- 
teen miles was opened in 1828, It connects two points on 
the river twenty-eight miles distant along the course, and 
avoids a difficult and dangerous navigation to that extent. 
The towing and pilotage of a large boat, which now cost 
only four or five francs, along the canal, formerly cost 200 
along the part of the river for which the canal is substi- 
The traffic has of course increased remarkably. 


miles long from its commencement, near St Limon, to its 
termination at the mouth of the Somme. It has twenty- 
three locks, with a rise and fall of 178 feet. 


uniting the basins of the Seine Burgundy. 


Maur is a cut of three quarters of aSt Maur. 


forms the channel through which the River Oise. 
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' The Canal of St Quintin commences at that place on the 
river Somme, and proceeds by Omini, Le Trouquoi, Bel- 
linglise, Riqueval, and Maquincourt, to Cambray on the 
Scheldt, a total distance of thirty-two miles and two thirds. 
From the commencement to the lock of Trouquoi, at the 
end of the summit, is about four miles, rising thirty-three 
feet and a half by five locks. The summit-level extends 
about thirteen miles and a quarter. In this there are two 
tunnels; one of 1191 yards at Trouquoi, and another of the 
very great length of three miles and three-fifths at Riqueval. 
Their width is twenty-six feet and a quarter. The remain- 
ing fifteen miles and two fifths to Cambray descend 123 
feet by seventeen locks. From this the navigation may 
either be continued along the Scheldt, or by the Canal of 
Lille or that of St Omer, the river Deule, &c. to the sea 
at Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Furnes, Ostend, &c. 

Spain. 

Spain, from its abounding in great valleys separated 
by rugged mountains, is not the most suitable country 
for inland navigation. But its principal rivers, the Ebro, 
Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, and Minho, are 
to a considerable extent navigable, have their sources in 
the middle of the kingdom, and fall into the Atlantic Ocean 
and Mediterranean. These, and various other rivers of 
less note in Spain, might easily be connected by navi- 
gable canals, so as to form a ready communication between 
many of the interior districts of that extensive country, 
and between these again and the sea. In this, as in many 
other respects, the prosperity of Spain has been greatly 
impeded by superstition, priestcraft, changes of dynasties, 
and the frequent wars in which it has been involved, so 
that it has accomplished very little indeed in inland navi- 
gation. An early project of the sort was, however, effected 
by the Saracens, who formed a canal from the city of Gre- 
nada to the navigable river Guadalquivir, which falls into 
the Bay of Cadiz. But the Romans, it is said, had long 
before this formed an aqueduct to convey fresh water to 
Cadiz, from springs more than thirty miles distant. 

In 1776 a canal was projected, and partly executed, to 
form a communication between Carthagena and the river 
Gualantin, at a distance of more than 100 miles. In 1784, 
a survey was made of a canal, which, beginning near the 
Escurial, should proceed to join the Tagus, thence to the 
Guadiana, and terminate in the Guadalquivir, above An- 
dujar. It was partly executed. It is chiefly in the north 
of Spain that canals have been constructed. A line pro- 
jected in Old Castille, from Segovia to Olea, near Rey- 
nosa, is ninety-nine miles long, exclusive of the princi- 
pal branch to the cities of Castille and Leon. Another 
canal has been projected in the province of Campos, to the 
west of Pisuerga, to pass by Medina de Rio Seco, and at 
Grisotu to unite with the Canal of Castille. The Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany proposed a canal to be carried 
along the valley of the Ebro, and onward to the Bay of 
Biscay. It was intended to receive the waters of the Ebro 
at Tudela, in Navarre, and thence descend towards Sara- 
gossa and Quinto. 


Great Britain. 


Long after artificial canals had been introduced on the 
Continent, England contented herself with merely endea- 
vouring to improve the navigation of her rivers. The prin- 
ciples on which the earliest acts of parliament were framed 
for this purpose, consisted in deepening, straightening, and 
embanking the rivers, where necessary ; and, by means of 
sluices and weirs, penning up or lowering the surface of the 
water, for the purpose of producing “ flashes,” and over- 
coming the obstructions to navigation. Long experience, 
however, showed that navigations of this sort were liable to 
perpetual deterioration, from the alterations produced in 
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the regimen of the rivers by such artificial works, which Naviga- 


frequently augmented instead of remedying the evil, 
whilst they obstructed the general drainage of the country. 
The circuitous navigation, and the trackage against the 
stream, were at all times laborious and dilatory. ‘These dif- 
ficulties suggested the propriety of deserting the natural 
bed of the river, and led to the formation of separate cuts, 
with the pound-locks, and the various contrivances which 
were subsequently invented to supersede their use. Until 
the invention of the lock, therefore, very little could be 
done in the way of inland navigation, except in the fens, 
when connected with drainage. Accordingly, the most an- 
cient attempts of this kind are to be found in the Carr and 
Foss Dikes by the Romans; the former skirting the up- 
lands and fens, from the river Nene at Peterborough, to 
the river Witham, near Lincoln, by a canal of forty miles; 
and the latter connecting the Witham at Lincoln with the 
Trent above Gainsborough, by a level cut of eleven miles. 

In England, the artificial system of navigation has been 
carried on for more than half a century, on a scale no less 
extensive than the drainage. The passing of an act in 1755 
for constructing the first artificial canal in England, which 
was that of Sankey Brook, the completion of that work in 
1760, and the formation of the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal in 1761, opened the eyes of the nation to the vast 
advantages that were likely to be derived from artificial na- 
vigation, and led to the system of direct and indirect com- 
munication, which has united all the great rivers and ports 
of the kingdom. In Scotland, the progress of inland navi- 
gation, although less rapid, has been proportionally suc- 
cessful. As early as the reign of Charles II., the idea of 
joining the Forth and Clyde is said to have originated with 
his brother, James Duke of York; and, if true, forms a 
singular exception to the rest of his history. The subject 
was again resumed in 1722; in 1760 a survey was made by 
Messrs Mackell and Watt; and in 1766 that great work 
was commenced by Mr Smeaton, and completed in 1790. 
Between the above periods, also, Mr Watt made many re- 
ports on the improvement of the Clyde, and on the proposed 
Monkland, Crinan, and Caledonian Canals ; and, in 1802, 
Mr Telford was employed to make surveys of the whole 
coast and interior of Scotland, with a view to improving 
its harbours and rivers, and which ultimately led to the 
execution of the Caledonian Canal by that able engineer. 

The following is a concise account of the principal in- 
land navigations of Britain, arranged alphabetically. ' 

Aberdare Canal, about six and a half miles long, is a 
branch of the Cardiff or Glamorgan Canal, from near the 
aqueduct of the latter over the river Taff. It terminates 
at Ynys Cynon, three quarters of a mile from Aberdare. 
From this canal proceed railways to the iron-works of God- 
leys, Abernaut, Aberdare, &c. and also to a steep descent 
to the Neath Canal, up which waggons are drawn by a 
steam-engine. It has been proposed to unite the Aber- 
dare Canal with that of the Neath. 

Aberdeen Canal extends about nineteen miles from the 
tideway in the port of that town up the valley of the river 
Don to Inverury. It rises 169 feet by seventeen locks, of 
which fifteen are near the city. The width of this canal 
is twenty-three feet, and the average depth three feet nine 
inches. 

The Adur River, in Sussex, has been rendered navigable 
southward from Binesbridge, in West Grinsted, to the 
sea at Southwick, below Shoreham Harbour, a distance of 
fourteen miles. 

Aire and Calder Navigation. The river Aire, in York- 
shire, is navigable for sloops of sixty tons for forty miles, 
from its mouth in the Ouse at Armin, up to Leeds, where 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal begins. The river Calder 
falls into the Aire about ten miles below Leeds, and is. 
navigable about ten miles to Wakefield, where the Calder 
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Naviga- and Hebble Navigation commences. 
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From the Aire and 
Calder not less than three canals and their branches have 


Inland: been carried across the central ridge of England to Man- 


chester and Liverpool, forming an important water com- 
munication between that port and Hull, and between these 
and the intervening manufacturing districts. 

Alford Canal is to extend from the town of Alford, in 
Lincolnshire, to the sea at Anderby, a distance of six and 
a half miles, with a depth of eight feet. 

The Ancholm and Caistor Navigations join the Humber 
above Hull. The old meandering course of the river 
Ancholm is changed into a nearly straight canal twenty- 
six miles long, and running nearly from south to north. 
The Caistor Canal, which meets it from the east, is about 
four miles long. They serve the double purpose of drain- 
ing a marshy track, and affording a communication to the 
towns of Caistor and Market-Raisin. 

Andover Canal begins in the tideway at Redbridge, in 
Southampton Water, and proceeding northward up the 
east side of the Anton River, ends at Barlows Mill, near 
Andover. It is about twenty-two miles and a half long, 
and descends 177 feet towards the sea. From near its 
middle the abandoned Salisbury Canal branches off to the 
west, whilst from its south end the Southampton Canal 
passes eastward to the Itchin River. 

Arun River Navigation begins at Newbridge, near Wis- 
borough Green, and proceeds thirteen miles, partly by the 
course of the river, and partly by cuts to Arundel Haven. 
From this the river Arun itself has been rendered navi- 
gable all the way to Arundel Port, making a total length of 
twenty-six miles and a quarter. 

Arundel Canal, see Rother River. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal passes by a very winding 
course northward for forty miles, to the town of that name, 
from the Coventry Canal at Marston Bridge, near Newnea- 
ton. The first thirty miles and a half, together with parts 
of the Oxford and Coventry Canals, form one level of se- 
venty-three miles; but on the next two miles there is a 
rise of 140 feet to the summit-level, which then continues 
four miles north of the great tunnel, and in the next quar- 
ter of a mile the fall is eighty-four feet. One branch of 
about two miles goes off to Swadlingcote Colliery ; another 
almost a mile falling twenty-eight feet to Stainton Lime- 
works ; a third 200 yards to Hinckley Wharf. Besides, 
there is a railway of about six miles to Ticknall Lime- 
works, and another of five miles to Measham Collieries. 
Near Ashby-de-la-Zouch is a tunnel of 700 yards, and 
near Snareston another of 200 yards. At Boothorpe a 
steam-engine raises water, which passes in a feeder to the 
summit-level. This canal passes one aqueduct bridge at 
Shakerton, and another at Snareston. 

Ashton and Oldham, or Ashton-under-Lyne, Canal, 
branches off from the Rochdale Canal at Manchester. It 
passes Fairfield, and terminates in the Huddersfield Canal 
at Duckenfield Bridge. The length is eleven miles, and 
the rise 152 feet. A branch of a quarter of a mile connects 
it with Peake Forest Canal, another of one mile goes up 
to the town of Ashton, a third of nearly four miles to 
New Mill and to Park Collieries, and a fourth of six miles 
to Stockport. 

Avon River, Hampshire, was once made navigable from 
the sea at Christchurch north to Salisbury, a distance of 
36 miles. The works were, however, very insufficient, and 
were allowed to go to ruin, and the river is now only navi- 
gable two miles in the tideway. 

Avon River, Warwickshire and Worcestershire, is navi- 
gable from Stratford-upou-Avon, near the junction of the 
Stratford Canal, to the Severn at Tewkesbury, a distance 
of forty-three miles and three eighths, in a south-westerly 
direction. This navigation is of great use to the towns 
of Pershore, Evesham, and Stratford. . 


Avon River, Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, is navi- 
gable from Bath, near the commencement of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal, and passes by Bristol to the Severn at 
King’s Road, a distance of twenty-six miles and a half ina 
north-west direction. Its course formerly lay through the 
heart of the city of Bristol ; buta new channel for the river 
has been cut en the south side of that city, two miles in 
length, whilst the ancient course has been converted into 
an excellent floating dock and harbour, which on the north 
receives the small river Frome, navigable only for half a 
mile through the city. At Morgan’s Pill, six miles below 
Bristol, is the junction of the proposed Bridgewater and 
Taunton Canal. 

Axe River, Somersetshire, is navigable from its mouth 
in Uphill Bay, Bristol Channel, eastward to Lower Weare, 
near Axbridge, a distance of nine miles. Near Loxton it 
is crossed by the proposed line of the Bridgewater and 
Taunton Canal. 

Barnsley Canal begins in the river Calder, a little be- 
low Wakefield Bridge, and proceeds south and west over 
a track of fifteen miles and a half to its termination at 
Barnby Basin. In the first three miles it rises 120 feet 
by twenty-one locks, partly fed by a steam-engine. A 
great quantity of coal and paving-stone is conveyed by this 
canal. It connects the manufacturing towns in the west 
riding of Yorkshire. 

Basingstoke Canal commences at Westley, in the Wey 
River, about two miles from the Thames, and proceeds 
westerly thirty-seven miles in Surrey and Hants, to the 
town of Basingstoke. It rises 195 feet in the first fifteen 
miles, by twenty-nine locks ; the remainder is level. 

Baybridge Canal, in the county of Surrey, proceeds 
from Binesbridge along the course of the river Arun to 
Baybridge, which is about three miles and three eighths. 
It rises fourteen feet, by two locks. 

Birmingham and Fazeley Canal begins at the east end 
of the Old Birmingham Canal, near Farmer’s Bridge, in 
Birmingham, and passes through a part of the town, thence 
by Newhall, Middleton Hall, and Drayton manor-house, 
to the Coventry Canal at Fazeley, near Tamworth, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, with a fall of 248 feet. The re- 
maining five miles and a half to Whittington Brook are 
level. 

Birmingham (Old) Canal, twenty-two miles and a half 
long, proceeds from Farmer’s Bridge, passes Smethwick and 
Oldbury. It then passes to the east of Tipton and Wolver- 
hampton to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, 
near Autherley, where it descends 132 feet by twenty-one 
locks. The supply of water is chiefly drawn from old coal- 
mines by steam power. This canal communicates with the 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal at Birmingham, with 
the Dudley Canal near Tipton Green, and with the Wyrley 
and Essington Canal near Wolverhampton. By means of 
its canals, Birmingham communicates with the most im- 
portant towns in England and Wales. 

The Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal com- 
mences in the summit-level of the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cester Canal near Tettenhall, about a mile from Autherley, 
the place where the Birmingham Canal communicates with 
the Staffordshire and Worcester Canal. Its course is north- 
westerly to its termination in the United Navigation of the 
Ellesmere and Chester Canal near Dorford Hall. The to- 
tal length is thirty-nine miles, with a fall of 175 feet by 
twenty-seven locks. 

The Blyth River, Suffolk, is navigable from Halesworth 
Bridge to the haven of Southwold, about nine miles, de- 
scending by four locks. 

The Bourn Eau River is navigable from the river Glen 
in Deeping Fen, for three and a half miles, in a north-west 
direction, to the town of Bourn. 

The Bradford Canal extends from the Leeds and Liver- 
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Naviga- pool Canal, near the village of Shipley, to the town of Brad- 
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ford, a distance of three miles, rising eighty-six feet by ten 


Inland. jg¢ks, which are each sixty-six feet long and fifteen wide. 


The Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal proceeds from 
the Monmouthshire Canal, about a mile south of Pontypool, 
and, crossing the river Avon by an aqueduct, continues 
for fourteen miles and a half on a level line to the west of 
Uske, whence it goes on to Brecon, eighteen miles and a 
half, with a rise of sixty-eight feet, the entire length be- 
ing thirty-three miles. Various railways proceed from this 
canal to the different iron and coal works in that rich mi- 
neral district. 

The Bridgewater Canal, which has already been noticed, 
may be called the root and model of canal navigation in 
England, being the first which crossed hill and valley in 
that country. The general direction of its principal line, 
which extends from Manchester to Runcorn-Gap, in the 
tide-way of the Mersey, amounting to about twenty-se- 
ven miles, is nearly south-west, in the counties of Ches- 
ter and Lancaster, and, except the last 600 yards, in 
which there is a fall of eighty-two feet and a half by ten 
locks, the whole of this branch, together with twenty- 
eight miles of the other branches, and eighteen of the 
Grand Trunk Canal, into which it joins, in all seventy- 
three miles, are on one level. The determination of pre- 
ferring one level led to the construction of such tunnels, 
aqueducts, and embankments, as were truly formidable in 
that infant state of canal operations. Nothing, however, 
could shake the fortitude and perseverance of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, or baffle the ingenuity of his talented en- 
gineer, James Brindley. The original design of the part 
of this canal first projected was for conveying coals from 
the duke’s mines at Worsley to Manchester, a distance 
of about seven miles ; but when the canal had reached the 
road from Warrington to that town, it was resolved to 
vary the line by crossing the river Irwell at Banton Bridge, 
and proceed to Manchester up the south side of that river, 
with a branch to Longford Bridge. From this latter place 
it was next proposed to carry the canal past Altringham, 
to the river Mersey, at Hempstones in Cheshire ; but this 
line was partly changed, and the canal finally carried by 
Prestoa Brook to Runcorn. In 1795 an extension was 
made from Worsley Mill to the town of Leigh in Lanca- 
shire, with a branch to Chat Moss. The branches of this 
canal in the collieries under ground are together said to 
exceed eighteen miles in length. 

It is said, that notwithstanding the great and increasing 
traffic upon the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, there 
has been no falling off in the canal business between these 
towns, but a considerable increase. 

The Bridgewater and Taunton Canal has been projected 
to commence at Morgan’s Pill in the river Avon, six miles 
below Bristol, and to pass south-westerly by Bridgewater 
to Taunton, a distance of forty-two miles and a half. 

The Britton Canal commences in the river Neath, direct- 
ly opposite the end of the Neath Canal, and runs south-west 
to Swansea Harbour in the river Tawe, a distance of four 
miles and a quarter. 

The Bude and Launceston Canal commences in Bude 
Haven, within the port of Padstow, from which it runs south- 
easterly for five miles and three fourths to the Red Post, 
and thence easterly by a very crooked course of fifteen and 
five eighths farther to itstermination at Thornbury. From 
the Red Post a branch of nineteen miles passes south by 
a very winding course along the west bank of the river 
Tamar to near Launceston. From Veala a branch of 
three miles and seven eighths passes to Virworthy; and 
another of one mile and a half from Burmsdon to Moreton 
Mill. Several inclined planes are used on this canal and 
its branches. 


Bure River, Norfolk, is navigable from the town of Ayls- 
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in the Yare, near the sea at Yarmouth, a distance of forty 
miles by the river ; at Horning Marsh it receives the Ant 
River, a navigable branch of eight miles, proceeding from 
the termination of the North Walsham and Dilham Canal 
at Wayford Bridge; and at Thurn it receives the Thurn 
River branch of seven miles from Hickling Broad. 

Burn River, see Larke. 

Bury River is a wide estuary entering from the west, be- 
tween the southern parts of Carmarthenshire and Glamor- 
ganshire, and is navigable for about twelve miles inwards 
to the mouth of the River Loughor, which again continues 
the navigation two miles farther up the country north- 
wards, and is joined by various railways. 

The Bute Ship Canal commences in Cardiff Harbour, 
near the mouth of the river Taff, in Glamorganshire, running 
north to Cardiff Moors, and thence, parallel with the Gla- 
morganshire Canal, to near Whitmoor Lane, on the south 
side of the town of Cardiff, where it terminates. The 
part from the commencement to Cardiff Moors is called 
the Entrance Ship Canal, and is almost two miles long, 
and 33 feet deep. The upper part, called the Basin, is 
about 1500 yards long, and twenty feet deep, with two 
short cuts to the Glamorganshire Canal. 

Caister, see Ancholm. 

Calder and Hebble Navigation commences at Fall Ing, 
near Wakefield, in the Aire and Calder Navigation, and 
proceeds, partly by the river, and partly by side cuts and 
locks and weirs, twenty-two miles, to Sowerby Bridge 
Wharf, near Halifax, where it enters the Rochdale Canal, 
having descended 1924 feet by twenty-eight locks. 

The Caledonian Canal. A valley remarkable for its unifor- 
mity, straightness, and depth, and extending from sea to sea, 
between two parallel ranges of steep mountains, divides the 
Highlands of Scotland into two nearly equal parts. The ge- 
neral direction of this chasm is from north-east to south- 
west, niaking an angle of about 35 degrees with the meridian; 
and, besides being entered at each extremity by an arm of 
the sea, viz. by the Moray Frith on the north, and Loch 
Linnhe on the south, the rest of its bottom is for the most 
part occupied by a concatenation of rivers and lakes. The 
remarkably elongated form and contiguity of these lakes had 
long ago suggested the facility of forming an inland commu- 
nication between the Atlantic Ocean and the German Sea. 
For, to accomplish this important object, it seemed sufficient 
to connect these lakes and the friths by several short canals, 
amounting together to twenty-three miles, and thereby 
obtain a navigable line to an extent of more than 100 
miles ; and this was farther recommended by the summit- 
level only rising ninety-four feet and a half above the sea. 
So far back as the year 1773, this line had been surveyed 
by the celebrated James Watt, who reported favourably 
of it, and proposed that the lakes should be connected by 
a canal of a very moderate size. Nothing farther, how- 
ever, was done till early in the present century, when the 
subject was taken up by government, and new surveys 
were made by Messrs Jessop and Telford, who recom- 
mended a canal of such dimensions as should admit fri- 
gates of thirty-two guns, and the greater part of merchant 
ships, particularly that class which trade between the Bal- 
tic and the ports of Ireland and the west coast of Britain, 
as by this means a tedious and often dangerous navigation 
by the Orkneys would be avoided. ‘The work was next 
set about at the public expense, and under the direction 
of Mr Telford, who gave to the undertaking the name of 
the Caledonian Canal. ‘The dimensions then proposed by 
him, and which have been in a great measure adhered to, 
were a width of fifty feet at bottom, 120 at top, and a 
depth of twenty feet ; the locks to be from 170 to 180 feet 
long, forty wide, with a depth of twenty feet of water be- 
sides the lift or rise. ‘These measures have been followed 
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in the case of the locks, but as yet the canal has only been 
excavated to the depth of fifteen feet in the summit-level, 
though the width has been slightly increased to 122 feet 
at top, but with a break in the slope such that there is on 
each side a horizontal shelf six feet broad at the depth of 
two feet under the surface of the water. The design of 
this break in the slope of the sides is to keep large.ves- 
sels from approaching too close to the brink of the canal, 
and destroying the upper edge of the banks, either by 
contact or by the eddy produced between the vessel and 
the sides of the canal. It serves, besides, to prevent any 
loose earth which may crumble in at the margin from go- 
ing down to the bottom, and retains it there till it be con- 
venient to clean it out. 

It was not deemed advisable that the rivers which flow 
through or from the lakes in the valley should form any 
part of this line of navigation; but on entering from the 
north we find the Caledonian Canal commencing with a 
sea-lock at Clachnacarry, in a sheltered bay of Loch 
Beauly, which is the more inland part of the Moray Frith. 
The sea-lock here is about two miles north-west of Inver- 
ness, and three quarters of a mile west of the well-frequent- 
ed ferry of Kessock, which is near the mouth of the river 
Ness. In order to have sufficient depth of water at or- 
dinary neap-tides, it was necessary, on account of the flat- 


‘ness of the shore, to place this lock about 400 yards with- 


in sea-water mark, an operation which was attended with 
no small difficulty, on account of the softness of the bottom. 
This lock is 170 feet long, forty wide, with a lift of eight 
feet and a half; and proceeding from it, the canal is form- 
ed by embankments till it passes the sea-mark, where ano- 
ther lock of the same size, with a lift of six feet, is built 
on firm ground. Next, on the south of this, is the Muir- 
ton basin, 967 yards long and 162 broad, with a wharf for 
the trade in that quarter, being about a mile from Inver- 
ness. At the southern extremity of this basin is a swivel 
or swing bridge for the public road between Beauly and 
Inverness; and then four locks, which, however, from 
their being connected, have only five double gates in the 
whole. These raise the canal thirty-two feet, which puts 
it on the ordinary summer level of Loch Ness. Each lock 
is 180 feet between the gates, and forty wide. From this 
the canal proceeds by gentle windings till it meets and 
runs along the north-west bank of the river Ness to the 
small lake Doughfour, which is about 2100 yards long, 
and from five to nine fathoms deep, and is six miles and a 
half from Clachnacarry. It communicates with Loch Ness 
by the pass of Bona Ferry. The intended line of canal 
being on the west side of the river Ness, which in three 
different places approached close to the steep sides of the 
hills on the west, it was necessary to alter the course of 
that river, so as to obtain room for the canal without cut- 
ting into the hills. At the entrance to Loch Doughfour 
is a regulating or guard-lock, without any lift, to prevent 
any overflow from the lake. It is 170 feet long, and forty 
wide. It was necessary to deepen this small loch in seve- 
ral places by dredging, and to raise it six feet to the level 
of Loch Ness by a wear and embankment. The next part 
of this navigation, and by far the most extensive lake in 
it, is Loch Ness, a fine sheet of water, about twenty-three 
miles and three quarters long, and from one to 15 mile 
broad. Its depth is so great that it never freezes, being 
from five to 129 fathoms, and along the middle it averages 
100. It affords good anchorage at each end, and also in 
a few bays, although the sides of this lake are generally 
straight. It was proposed to introduce buoys for more 
convenient mooring. There are nowhere in it either rocks 
or banks detached from the shore. 

Loch Ness receives the river Oich in its western shore, 
not far from its southern extremity, and a little south of 
this the canal leaves the lake, whilst almost quite at the 


southern end stand the fort and village of Fort Augustus. 
From this the canal ascends forty feet by five locks, and 
at Callachie, about two miles and a half farther on, it rises 
eight feet by another lock. Three miles more bring it to 
Loch Oich, where a regulating lock raises it thirty inches, 
so as to be even with that lake, which is on the summit- 
level. 

To obtain a proper line for the canal upon the south- 
east side of the river Oich, the channel of that river has 
been somewhat altered. Loch Oich, which forms the 
summit-level of this navigation, is about three miles and 
three quarters long, and, on an average, a quarter of a 
mile broad. In one place in the middle, and at both ends, 
it had to be deepened by dredging. The water which 
falls into this lake, particularly from the river Garry, af- 
fords at all times an ample supply for the canal. Between 
Loch Oich and the next lake in the line, Loch Lochy, 
there is no natural communication. The interval is about 
a mile and three quarters, and rises twenty feet above 
Loch Oich, which, with the depth of the canal, required a 
cutting of thirty-five feet. Loch Lochy, which was twen- 
ty-one feet nine inches lower than Loch Oich, has been 
raised about twelve feet by an embankment to avoid rock- 
cutting, and the canal descends to it nine feet nine inches 
by two locks, one of which is also a regulating or guard 
lock. Loch Lochy is ten miles long, and averages one in 
breadth. In some places it is seventy-six fathoms in depth. 
About half a mile of the course of the river Lochy had to 
be shifted into a new bed to make room for the canal, 
which now, in its last stage, proceeds from the lake for 
eight miles along the north-west bank of that river over a 
rugged surface to the shore of Loch Eil, which is the more 


inland part of the frith called Loch Linnhe. A little south 


of Loch Lochy there is a regulating lock ; and about a mile 
from Loch Eil there are eight connected Jocks, called Nep- 
tune’s Stairs, by which the canal descends sixty-four feet. 
At Corpach shore it falls fifteen feet by two locks, and, after 
expanding into a basin 250 yards long and 100 broad, it 
finally descends seven feet nine inches by the sea-lock 
into Loch Eil, near Fort William. 

The entire length of this navigation is sixty miles and a 
half, and that of the artificial part, including Loch Dough- 
four, is twenty-three miles and eight chains. There are in 
all twenty-eight locks. This canal has as yet been a most 
unprofitable speculation, for all it has hitherto yielded does 
not pay the mere expense of maintaining it. Foreigners 
affect to smile at the classic title of “ Neptune’s Stairs,” 
which is not altogether free from vanity; but although 
many locks have certainly a greater lift, as, for instance, 
five locks rising together eighty-eight feet on the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, yet it is very unusual for gates to be 
so wide, and to descend twenty feet into the water, besides 
the eight feet of lift. The gates indeed descend five feet 
too low, and so do the locks, but this was done intention- 
ally, in the expectation that the canal might yet be made 
five feet deeper. Amongst the wonders lately announced 
in Kentucky, we find locks thirty-eight feet wide, with a 
lift of sixteen feet. Such, however, will often spend just 
double the water in lowering a boat through the same 
height which locks with eight feet of lift would do, espe- 
cially if none of the water can be withdrawn from the 
locks into side-ponds. 

Cam, or Grant River, is navigable fourteen miles, from 
Cambridge to its mouth in the Great Ouse at Harrimere, 
above Ely. It is embanked above the fens in all its lower 
parts, and has sluices for making flashes of water, to enable 
boats to pass the shallows. There is a cut of three miles 
from it to Rehe, and another of three miles and a half to 
Burwell. 

Camel River is navigable from Guinea Port, near Wade 
Bridge, to the sea at Stepper Point, three miles east from 
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and a half by the low-water channel. 

The Canterbury Navigation, or river Stour, from the city 
of Canterbury to the Downs at Sandwich Haven, having 
been very imperfect and incommodious, an act was obtain- 
ed in 1825 for making various improvements on it ; parti- 
cularly a canal or harbour eight feet deep, from the Small 
Downs, commencing between the Batteries No. 1 and 2, to 
the river Stour at Sandwich, which is to be two and a half 
miles in length from the end of the proposed jetty of 1000 
feet next the Downs; thence the navigation is continued 
in its old course sixteen miles to Fordwich, where there is a 
lock of six feet lift. From this to the tail of Abbots Mill, 
Canterbury, the length is two miles and a quarter, includ- 
ing three short cuts amounting together to one and a 
quarter mile. There is another lock of six feet lift half a 
mile from Canterbury. The total length is twenty miles 
and seven eighths. 

Cardiff Canal, see Glamorganshire. 

Carlisle Canal proceeds north-west from the west side of 
that city, and twice crossing the line of the Picts’ Wall, 
continues by Kirk-Andrews to Wormanby, taking a west- 
erly direction along the south side of the Picts’ Wall, by 
Burgh ; thence crossing the marshes, and passing by Drum- 
burgh Castle and Glasson, it enters the Solway Frith at 
Fisher’s Cross near Bowness. It is eleven miles and a quar- 
ter long, descending seventy feet by nine locks. 

Carron River, Stirlingshire, is navigable from its mouth, 
in the estuary of the Forth, up to the village of Carron 
Shore, and thus far vessels drawing seven or eight feet 
water may ascend at neap tides; but still larger vessels 
come up for a shorter way to Grangemouth, where this 
river connects by means of a tide-lock with the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and is indeed the only entrance to it from 
the Forth. But from the Carron Jron Works, whicli are 
situated farther up on this river, there is a cut southward 
to that same canal at the village of Bainsford. 

Cart River, Renfrewshire, sometimes called the White 
Cart, is navigable for about five miles, from the town of 
Paisley northwards to tle Clyde near Inchinnan ; but this 
navigation is now in a great measure superseded by the 
Glasgow and Paisley Canal. 

The Chelmer and Blackwater Navigation extends east- 
wards from the basin at Chelmsford to the tideway at Col- 
lier’s Reach, a distance of thirteen miles and five eighths, 
partly by the course of the river Chelmer, and partly by 
cuts, viz. first, to Burleigh Mill, ten miles and seven eighths, 
with a fall of fifty-nine and a half feet; thence to Hey- 
bridge, one mile and an eighth, falling seven feet; and 
thence by a canal of one mile and five eighths to the basin 
at Collier’s Reach, with a fall to low-water mark of twelve 
feet and two thirds. From this, the length of the estuary 
of Blackwater to the sea opposite Sales Point is about 
eleven miles. 

Chester Canal, see Ellesmere. 

The Chesterfield Canal commences in the tideway of the 
Trent at Stockwith, in Nottinghamshire, near the mouth 
of the Idle. The general direction of its crooked course 
is south-west to Chesterfield, a distance of forty-six miles, 
having a rise of 335 feet, and fall of eighty-five feet, with 
sixty-five locks. Between Harthill and the village of Wales 
there is a tunnel of 2850 yards on the summit-level. 

Clyde River becomes navigable at Glasgow, and, pro- 
ceeding thence westward by Govan and Renfrew, it receives 
the river Cart a little below that town. From this it gra- 
dually expands into a fine estuary, which, at Port-Glas- 
gow, becomes fully two miles wide. Along the course 
of the river, the distance from Gorbals Bridge in Glasgow, 
to the mouth of the Cart, is about seven miles; thence to 
Bowling Bay, where it is joined by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, four and a half; thence to Dumbarton harbour, 


three ; and thence to Port Glasgow, five. 
length of the navigable part of this river to where it falls 
into the Frith of Clyde opposite Roseneath, is about twen- 
ty-five miles. Under the act 6 Geo. IV. this navigation 
was to be made thirteen feet deep at neap tides. The 
trade upon it is very extensive. . 

Colne River is navigable from the Hythe, near Colches- 
ter, to the sea. From the Hythe to Wivenhoe the dis- 
tance is three miles and a half, and thence the river ex- 
pands into an estuary extending four miles and a half far- 
ther to the sea opposite the isle of Mersea. 

Conway River, Denbighshire, is navigable in the tideway 
from Llanrwst to its mouth at Conway harbour, a distance 
of thirteen miles and a half. 

Coombe Hill Canal extends from this village in Glou- 
cestershire to Fletcher’s Leap on the Severn, a distance 
of three miles and a half, falling fifteen feet. 

The Coventry Canal commences at the Trent and Mersey, 
or Grand Trunk Canal, on Fradley Heath, whence it goes 
southerly to Huddlesford, being there joined by the Wyr- 
ley and Essington Canal. It next proceeds to Fazeley, near 
Tamworth, where the Birmingham and Fazeley Canal 
locks down into it. It then crosses the Tame by Amling- 
ton, approaching the Little Anker River, running parallel 
to it; then by Polesworth and Hartshill it proceeds to its 
termination at Coventry. The whole track just mention- 
ed amounts to thirty-seven miles and three fourths, but of 
this the second five miles and a half from the north end 
now belong to the Birmingham Canal. From Fazeley to 
Atherstone, about ten miles, there is a rise of ninety-six 
feet, by thirteen locks. 

Cree River is navigable about eight miles in the tide- 
way from Carty, near Newton-Stewart, to Creetown, in 
Wigton Bay. 

The Crinan Canal, in Argyleshire, runs nearly south-east 
from Crinan, in the Sound of Jura, to Ardreshaig in the 
frith of Loch Fine, and is about nine miles and a half long 
by from twelve to fifteen feet deep, with fifteen locks. 
From the west it rises fifty-nine feet to the summit-level, 
and then falls fifty-eight feet to the east. This short ship 
canal tends greatly to simplify and abridge the navigation 
in this quarter, as it cuts off about sixty miles from the 
long isthmus or tongue of land called Cantire, which ves- 
sels must otherwise double or go round. 

The Cromford Canal, eighteen miles in length, proceeds 
from the head of the Nottingham Canal by Hynor Harly, 
Tadmoor, and Critch, to Cromford, near Matlock. In the 
first four miles it rises eighty feet, and the rest is level. It 
has several tunnels; one at Ripley is 2966 yards long. 

Crouch River is navigable in the tideway from Hull 
bridge, in Essex, to its mouth in the sea at Foulness, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. 

The Croydon Canal commences in the Grand Surrey 
Canal, near Deptford, and extends nine miles and a half 
southward to Croydon. It rises about 150 feet, by twen- 
ty-six locks. 

Darent River is navigable about four miles in the tide- 
way from Dartfort to Longreach in the Thames. 

Dart River is navigable about twelve miles and a half 
in the tideway from about a mile above Totness down to 
Start Bay in the English Channel. 

The Dearne and Dove Canal commences ima side cut of 
the Don or Dunn River, between Swinton and Mexbourgh, 
and terminates in the aqueduct carrying the Barnsley Canal 
over the river Dearne. It is about nine miles and a quar- 
ter long, and rises altogether 127 feet, by eighteen locks. 

Deben River, Suffolk, is navigable about nine miles and 
a half in the tideway from Wilford Bridge, about a mile 
above Woodbridge, down to the sea about four miles 
north of Harwich. At high water it has the appearance 
of a considerable estuary, and at Woodbridge and Rams- 
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wharfs. 

Dee River, Cheshire, is navigable in the tideway for 
large vessels from Hand Bridge, at the city of Chester, by 
a new channel of eight miles, to where it enters tlie es- 
tuary of the Dee; and thence by the low-water channel to 
the opening into the Irish Sea off Great Helbre Island, 
which is a farther distance of fifteen miles and a half. At 
Chester this river connects with the Chester Canal. 

The Derby Canal commences in the Trent, near Swark- 
stone, and about three furlongs to the north enters the Grand 
Trunk Canal, having risen twenty-six feet. From this to 
Derby, five miles and a quarter, it rises twelve feet, and, 
crossing the Derwent, proceeds three miles and a quarter 
by Little Chester and Breadsall, rising seventeen feet, to 
its termination at Little Eaton. From the east bank of the 
Derwent a branch extends eight miles and a half to the 
Erewash Canal, falling twenty-nine feet. 

Derwent River, in Derbyshire, is navigable from the town 
of Derby, with a very tortuous course, till it falls into the 
Trent at Wilden Ferry, below Shardlow, where the Grand 
Trunk or Trent and Mersey Canal connects with that river. 
This navigation extends about thirteen miles. 

Derwent River, in Yorkshire, is navigable from Yeding- 
ham Bridge to Barmby, in the tideway of the Ouse, about 
seven miles below Selby, a distance of forty-nine miles 
and a half, viz. from Yedingham Bridge to New Malton 
eleven miles and a half, thence to Howsham Hall nine 
and a half, thence to Stamford Bridge six and a quarter, 
and thence to the Ouse twenty-two. 

The Donnington Wood Canal commences in the Shrop- 
shire Canal, near its junction with the Shrewsbury Canal, 
and runs north-east, for seven miles, to Pave Lane Wharf, 
near Newport. 

Douglas Navigation, see Leeds and Liverpool. 

The Driffield Navigation, eleven miles in length, com- 
mences at Aike Beck Mouth, in the river Hull, and ends 
at Great Driffield. The first five miles is in the Hull, and 
the remainder by a canal. The Hull and Leven Canal, of 
three miles, is a branch of this. 

Droitwich Canal extends five miles and three quarters 
from Chapel Bridge, in that town, to Hawford, on the 
Severn, descending fifty-nine feet and a half, by eight 
locks. It is fed from salt springs. 

The Dudley Canal proceeds from the Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal, near Selly Oak in Worcestershire, and 
passes a little east of Hales Owen, and north of Dudley, 
to the Old Birmingham Canal, near Tipton. From near 
Dudley it proceeds to the Black Delph and Stourbridge 
Canals. For the first ten miles and a half it is level to the 
Black Delph, thence two miles to Stourbridge it falls 
eighty-five feet by nine locks, and in three quarters of a 


mile to the Dudley tunnel it rises thirty-one feet by five — 


locks. Through the 2926 yards of the tunnel it is level ; 
thence, in one furlong, to Old Birmingham Canal, it falls 
thirteen feet by two locks. The main line is thirteen miles 
long. There are two more tunnels, one at Lapal of 3776 
yards, and another at Grotsy Hill, 623 yards. 

The Dun River Navigation, consisting of parts of the 
river Dun or Don, and short pieces of canal alternately, 
commences in the Ouse at Goole Bridge, and extends 
south-west about thirty-nine miles to Tinsley, near Shef- 
field, where it is jomed by the Sheffield Canal. The total 
rise is ninety-two feet and a quarter, by sixteen locks. . 

Eden River has been made navigable ten miles and a 
half in the tideway from Carlisle Bridge, by Kirk-Andrews 
and Rockcliff, to Burgh Marsh Point, where it empties it- 
self into the Solway Frith. Tt has been in some measure 
superseded by the Carlisle Canal. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal has its western 
extremity at lock No. 16 of the Forth and Clyde Canal, from 


the south-eastern bank of which it rises 110 feet, by eleven Naviga- 


connected locks, to a height which enables it to be conti- 
nued for thirty-one miles wholly on one level to its termi- 
nation at Edinburgh. These locks are a little west of Fal- 
kirk, which the canal passes on the south, proceeding east- 
ward through Prospect Hill tunnel of 696 yards in the solid 
rock, then over the Avon by a stupendous aqueduct bridge 
eighty feet above the water of that river. This is about 
two miles west of Linlithgow, which the canal passes close 
on the south, and continuing east six miles farther, turns 
south past the villages of Winchburgh and Broxburn, and 
then east again to the aqueduct bridge by which it crosses 
the river Almond; thence by Ratho to another aqueduet 
bridge at Slateford over the Water of Leith; and finally, to 
Port Hopetoun Basin at Edinburgh. This canal is forty feet 
wide at top, twenty at bottom, and five deep. The late 
Mr Telford recommended to continue the line of this canal 
from Falkirk to lock No. 20, at the eastern extremity of the 
Forth and Clyde summit, and to reserve the more depress- 
ed junction at No. 16 for the Grangemouth trade only. 
By this mode about nine fewer locks would need to be 
passed in the journey between Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and both canals would require less water, especially as the 
Union Canal would then throw a large quantity of water 
into the summit of the Forth and Clyde Canal, which the 
latter now receives at too low a level to be of any use. 

The Ellesmere and Chester Canal begins at Ellesmere 
Port in the tideway of the Mersey, about ten miles south- 
east of the port of Liverpool, proceeding south by Stoke, 
Wervin, and between Moston and Mollington Hall to Ches- 
ter, where a short branch locks down into the river Dee. 
From this it passes east by the north wall of the city, then 
more southerly by Christleton and Beeston Castle, to 
Wardle Green, from which a branch goes to join a branch 
of the Grand Trunk at Middlewich. “The main line pro- 
ceeds a mile and a half from Wardle Green to near Hurle- 
ston, whence another branch proceeds to near Darford 
Hall near Nantwich, and connects with the Birmingham 
and Liverpool Junction Canal. From Hurleston the main 
line proceeds southward by Burland to Woodcot, and 
thence westward to near Whitechurch, where the canal 
enters Shropshire. Next, passing close by a detached part 
of Flintshire, it reaches the Cottage ; and then continuing 
westerly by the south side of Ellesmere, to which there is 
a short branch, it turns more southerly to Francton Com- 
mon, where the Llanymynech branch proceeds from it to 
the Montgomeryshire Canal. The direction of the main 
line is again westerly by Halston Hall, crossing the river 
Ceiriog by a fine aqueduct, then through Chirk Tunnel to 
the river Dee, which it passes by means of the famous cast- 
iron aqueduct bridge at Pont-y-Cysylte. (See the article 
AQUEDUCT.) 

The entire length of the main line from the Mersey to 
the Montgomeryshire Canal is sixty-one miles, viz. to 
Chester, eight miles and a quarter, with a rise of forty-six 
feet; to Hurleston Locks, fitteen miles and three quarters, 
with a rise of 131 feet; to Francton Common, twenty-five 
miles, with a rise of 115 feet ; and to the Mongomeryshire 
Canal, eleven miles and a half, with a fall of fifty-two feet. 
The branch to meet the Birmingham and Liverpool Junc- 
tion Canal is two miles, and level. The branch from the 
Cottage to Edstaston Wharf is three miles; the branch 
to the town of Ellesmere is one furlong ; the branch to 
the Ruabon Brook Railway is fully eleven miles; and that 
from Wardle Green to the Grand Trunk is nearly ten 
miles, with a fall of forty-four feet. This navigation, con- 
sidering its extent, is remarkable for having been princi- 
pally undertaken for agricultural purposes, the supply of 
towns and manufactories being a secondary consideration, 
though these have been greatly benefited by it. For many 
other particulars, see Priestley’s Account of Canals. 
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The English and Bristol Channels Ship Canal was pro- 
jected principally with the view of shortening and render- 
ing more certain and expeditious the passage of vessels 
trading from the Bristol Channel, the ports of Ireland, and 
the western ports of Britain, to the English Channel. Its 
length is to be forty-four miles and five eighths from its 
southern extremity, at Beer Roads, Seaton Bay, in the 
English Channel, to the northern, in Bridgewater Bay, in 
the Bristol Channel, which is shorter by fully 220 miles 
than going round the Land’s End. The width is to be 
ninety-feet, with a depth of fifteen. 

The Erewash Canal proceeds from the Cromford Canal, 

near Langley Bridge, to the Trent, near Sawley Ferry, be- 
ing eleven miles and three quarters long, with a fall of 109 
feet. The Nut-Brook Canal proceeds from the middle of 
this, and farther down it receives a branch of the Derby 
Canal, and near Sawley the Trent Canal. 
« The Exe River and Exeter Canal. The estuary of the 
Exe is navigable for eight miles, from Exeter up to the town 
of Topsham, and a little above this a canal proceeds from 
the river, running fully three miles up its west side. It 
is said that the first lock constructed in England was on 
this navigation, in 1675. But in 1829 an act was passed 
for making the canal enter the estuary at the Turf, two 
miles lower down, which will increase its length to five 
miles, with a depth of fifteen feet. 

Forth River begins to be navigable at Stirling Bridge ; 
but the tide reaches a little farther, to Craigforth Mill. 
From this downward the windings of the river are singu- 
larly intricate ; its course to Alloa measuring more than 
three times the direct distance, which is only seven miles. 
On this account, although vessels of from sixty to seventy 
tons have water enough to Stirling, it is visited by few 
excepting steamers. About three miles above Alloa the 
Forth receives the river Devon, which is itself navigable 
for a short way, and very susceptible of great improve- 
ment. From this the Forth gradually expands into an es- 
tuary two miles wide opposite the mouth of the Carron, 
which is at the distance of thirty miles from Stirling by 
water. This estuary, called the Frith of Forth, continues 
eastward about forty-six miles farther to the Isle of May, 
where it may be reckoned to enter the German Sea. 

The Forth and Clyde Canal commences in Grangemouth 
harbour, in the small river Carron, about two miles by the 
low-water channel, above its mouth in the estuary of the 
Forth. The general direction of this canal is that of west 
by south. It at first runs a considerable way on one level 
along the south side of the Carron, with which it again 
communicates by a cut from it at Bainsford, to that river at 
the Carron Iron-Works. The main line then passes to the 
north-west of Falkirk, and thence to Bonny Bridge, proceed- 
ing by the south side of Kilsyth, and along the south bank 
of the river Kelvin, and over the Logie Water by a stone 
aqueduct at Kirkintilloch. It then reaches Hamilton Hill 
about two miles from the north-west quarter of the city of 
Glasgow, to which there is a branch of two miles and three 
quarters, communicating with a branch from the Monk- 
land Canal at Port-Dundas basin. The main line now pro- 
ceeds westerly, crossing the Kelvin by a noble aqueduct, 
and then runs along the side of the Clyde, till it at length 
locks down to that fine river at Bowling Bay. The main 
line is thirty-five miles long, fifty-six feet wide at top, 
twenty-seven at bottom, and ten feet deep. In ten miles 
and three quarters from Grangemouth to the summit, it 
rises 156 feet by twenty locks. The summit-level con- 
tinues about sixteen miles, and from it to the Clyde there 
is a descent of 156 feet by nineteen locks. Each lock is 
seventy-four feet long by twenty wide. At lock No. 16 
from Grangemouth, this canal connects with the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Union Canal. 

Few canals have proved so lucrative as the Forth and 
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Clyde. Instead of having its eastern extremity in the Car- Naviga- 


ron, it was originally intended to have had it considerably 
farther east, or lower down the Forth, in the deeper water 
at Borrowstownness. ‘This would certainly have been an 
immense improvement, but probably not so easily executed 
as some imagine; for the work was really once consider- 
ably begun, and after all abandoned, chiefly, we presume, 
from the difficulty of passing over the river Avon, without 
raising the canal a good deal for several miles along the 
low carse lands. The remains of a bungled aqueduct bridge 
for this purpose were lately to be seen on the banks of that 
river. 

The Foss Navigation, in the north riding of Yorkshire, 
follows the course of the river Foss from Stillington Mill, 
partly in that river and partly by canal, for about twelve 
niles and a half, to the Ouse, at York, descending forty- 
seven feet and two thirds. 

Foss-dike Navigation commences inthe Trent, at Torksey, 
continuing south-east on one level for eleven miles, through 
a flat country, to Brayford Mere, near Lincoln High Bridge, 
where it is joined by the river Witham; and about five 
miles west of Lincoln it receives the river Till. At Tork- 
sey is a double lock, with gates pointed both ways. This 
canal is supposed to have been first executed by the Ro- 
mans. 

Gippen or Gipping River has been made navigable from 
near Stowmarket for sixteen miles in a south-easterly di- 
rection, to where it falls into the tideway of the Orwell, 
on the south side of the town of Ipswich, near Stoke Bridge. 
From this the estuary of the Orwell extends about twelve 
miles to the sea at Landguard Fort. 

Glamorganshire or Cardiff Canal commences about one 
mile and a half below Cardiff, on the east side of the river 
Taff, near its entrance into Penarth harbour. It runs north- 
west, parallel with the Taff, by the city of Landaff, cross- 
ing the Taff by an aqueduct bridge, and it is then joined 
by the Aberdare Canal. Still keeping up the vale, it 
reaches its termination at Merthyr Tydvil; the total length 
being about twenty-five miles, with a rise of 611 feet. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan Canal, though ori- 
ginally intended to connect these places, and to be thirty- 
two miles and three quarters long, has as yet only been exe- 
cuted for twelve miles. It begins at Port Eglinton, near 
Glasgow, proceeding westerly by the north bank of the 
White Cart River, along which it continues till near Paisley, 
where it crosses that river, and then passes on the south 
of that town to its termination at Johnstone. It is twenty- 
eiglit feet wide at top, fourteen at bottom, four and a half 
deep, and all on one level. The excavation of the rest of 
the canal seems to be quite laid aside; but the line is to 
be continued to Ardrossan by a railway now in the course 
of being constructed. 

Glastonbury Navigation begins at the confluence of the 
rivers Brue and Parrett, in the Bristol Channel, running 
along the course of the Brue to Highbridge, and is to be 
continued by a canal, partly in that river, to the west side 


of the town of Glastonbury, in all fourteen miles and a 


quarter. 

Glenkenns Canal, on the Solway, though described in 
various books for the last thirty-five years, has never yet 
been executed. 

The Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal begins in the 
Severn, at Sharpness Point, about three miles north of the 
town of Berkeley, proceeding by Slimbridge and Saul, 
and, crossing the Stroud Canal on the same level, it passes 
Wheatenhurst, Hardwick Court, and Hempstead House, 
and reaches the city of Gloucester, where it terminates 
in a spacious basin, out of which there is a lock into the 
Severn. Tlie distance between Sharpness and Gloucester 
by the Severn is twenty-eight miles, whilst by the canal it 
is only sixteen and a half, and avoids a difficult and often 
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The width of this canal is seventy 
feet, depth eighteen, and it is level throughout. 

The Grand Junction Canal proceeds from the Thames 
at Brentford, across the Brent rivulet, to the valley of the 
Colne, which it continues to follow past Uxbridge, Rick- 
mansworth, Walford, King’s Langley, Two- Waters, Berk- 
hampstead, to the summit-level at Cowroast ; being thirty- 
five miles and three eighths, with a rise of 395 feet, and 
through an almost continued series of mill pools. The 
summit-level extends only three miles and three fourths to 
Tring, and is chiefly in deep cutting. From Tring the ca- 
nal continues by Marswath, near to Leighton Buzzard 
and Fenny Stratford, to the Ouse at Wolverston, near 
Stony Stratford, a distance of twenty-five miles and a 
quarter, with a descent of 192 feet. Here it crosses the 
Ouse on a small aqueduct, and an embankment half a mile 
long. Then running along the western side of, and hav- 
ing crossed the Five Rivers, the canal arrives at Stoke- 
Bruern, being a distance of six miles and a half, with a 
rise of 112 feet. It next goes through Blisworth tunnel, 
of 8080 yards, procecding by Western Beck to the south- 
ern extremity of Whitton parish, being thirteen miles and 
a half, on one level. In three quarters of a mile from this 
to Whitton Mill it rises sixty feet, and then continues le- 
vel for four miles and a quarter, to the farther extremity of 
Braunston tunnel, of 2045 yards. It is seven eighths of a 
mile, with a fall of thirty-seven feet, from this tunnel to 
the junction with the Oxford Canal. The total length of 
the main line of the Grand Junction between the limits 
now mentioned is ninety miles and aquarter. Its average 
width is forty-three feet, and depth from four and a half 
to five feet. The locks are eighty-two feet long by four- 
teen and a half wide. The Paddington branch, of thirteen 
miles and a half, is of the same dimensions. It connects 
with the main line about midway between Uxbridge and 
Brentford, and again with the Regent’s Canal at Padding- 
ton. From Tring a level branch of six miles and three 
quarters reaches near Wendover ; and, a little north of 
Tring, a branch of six miles goes to Alyesbury, falling 
ninety-five feet. From the embankment over the Ouse, 
a branch of nine miles and a half proceeds to the town of 
Buckingham ; and ancther of nine miles from Gayton, by 
Old Stratford, to the Nen, near Northampton. By means 
of the Grand Junction a communication has been opened 
between London and the great manufacturing districts in 
the interior of the kingdom. 

The Grand Surrey Canal commences at Wilkinson’s Gun 
Whiarf, on the south bank of the Thames, about a quarter 
of a mile east of the Thames Tunnel, and passing 1200 
yards through the docks of this navigation, its course is 
southward, approaching at Bridge Place within 250 yards 
of the King’s Dock Yard at Deptford, near to where it is 
joined by the Croydon Canal. It then turns west by Peck- 
ham New Town to the north side of Adlington Square, 
where it terminates. It is four miles and two chains in 
length. 

Grand Trunk, see Trent and Mersey. 

The Grand Union Canal unites with the Leicester Union 
Canal near Foxton, about four miles from Market Har- 
borough, to which there is a branch. Its course is south- 
erly, passing through a tunnel of 1166 yards at Bosworth, 
between Lutterworth and Northampton, and thence by 
Elkington and Guildsborough to Crick, at which there is a 
tunnel of 1524 yards. ‘Then leaving Watford on the 
east, it continues to its termination in the Grand Junction 
Canal at Long Buckby. The entire length is about forty- 
five miles, with an ascent of seventy-six feet by ten locks, 
and a fall of fifty-four feet by seven locks. 

Grantham Canal commences at the town of that name 
in Lincolnshire, passing Harloxton, Woolsthorp Point, 
Stainwith Close, Cropwell Butler, to its termination in the 


river Trent, nearly opposite the mouth of the Notting- N 


ham Canal. The length is about thirty-three miles, with 
a fall of a hundred and forty-seven feet and a half. 
branch of three miles and a half goes to the town of Bing- 
ham. 

Gresley Canal forms a short connecting portion between 
or in the line of the Newcastle-under-Line Canal and the 
Newcastle-under-Line Junction Canal, the principal pur- 
poses of which are for conveying coals from the Apdale 
and Partridge Collieries on the west, and the Caldon line 
from the east. 

The Hartlepool Ship Canal connects the Hartlepool har- 
bour with the sea. It is 300 yards long, and nineteen feet 
deep, being cut through the solid rock. 

Hereford and Gloucester Canal commences in the Se- 
vern opposite Gloucester, crosses Alney Isle and another 
branch of the Severn to Lassington, and terminates at 
Byster’s Gate in Hereford. In eighteen miles from the 
Severn to Ledbury it rises 1954 feet, and then continues 
on the summit-level eight and a half miles to Monkhide, 
from which it descends thirty feet in three miles to With- 
ington March, and thence to Hereford, six miles, it is level. 
The total length is thirty-five miles and a half, with three 
tunnels of 2192, 1320, and 440 yards respectively. 

Hertford Union Canal is a cut of one mile in length, to 
connect the Hackney Cut of the River Lea Navigation at 
White-Post Bridge, near Temple Mills, with the Regent’s 
Canal at Old Ford Lock, Bethnal Green. It is also called 
the Lea Union and Sir George Duckett’s Canal. 

The Horncastle Navigation commences in the Old 
Witham River, near Tattershall, Lincolnshire, and, partly 
occupying the bed of what was formerly the Tattershall 
Canal, proceeds to Horncastle by the course of the Bain 
River. It is about eleven miles long, and very little elevat- 
ed above the sea. 

Huddersfield Canal commences on the southern side of 
that town, running south-west by Slaithwaite, nearly pa- 
rallel with a branch of the Colne, for seven miles and a half, 
which river it crosses three times by aqueducts; and, 
ascending 436 feet by forty-two locks, it attains, near Mars- 
den, the highest summit-level in the island, being 656 feet 
above the sea, but only four miles long. This is princi- 
pally occupied by the Standedge tunnel, of 5451 yards, 
which is upwards of three miles, being the largest in Bri- 
tain, from which the canal emerges into the vale of Dig- 
gle in Saddleworth, to near Wrigley Mill. It then glides 
along the valley alternately on the north and south sides 
of the River Tame, past Dobcross, Scout, and Stayley 
Bridge, to its junction with the Manchester, Ashton, and 
Oldham Canal, near Duckinfield Bridge ; having passed a 
farther distance of eight miles and a quarter, with a de- 
scent of 3344 feet by thirty-three locks. There is a tun- 
nel at Scout of 240 yards, and another at Ashton of 198 
yards. This canal forms part of the shortest water com- 
munication between the east and west coasts. 

Hull River, see Driffield. 

Itchin Navigation follows the course of the river Itchin 
from Blackbridge, near the city of Winchester, to the tide- 
way at Northam, near the town of Southampton, a distance 
of fourteen miles. 

Ivel River, which empties itself into the Ouse at Temps- 
ford in Bedfordshire, has been made navigable for five miles 
and three fourths, up to Biggleswade ; and it has long been 
proposed to extend it five miles and a quarter farther, up 
to Shefford. 

Ivelchester and Langport Canal, in Somersetshire, is 
nearly seven miles long, running eastward from its com- 
mencement in the river Parrett, below the town of Lang- 
port, to Ivelchester or Ilchester. ; 

Kennet and Avon Canal commences at the head of the 
navigable part of the river Kennet, at Newbury in Berk- 
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little above this it is connected with the Regent’s Canal Naviga- 


Naviga- shire, and passes up the valley of that river by Hungerford 
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and Great Bedwin to Crofton, a distance of sixteen miles 
and a half, rising 210 feet by thirty-one locks. From this 
the summit-level continues two miles and a half, through a 
tunnel of 510 yards, to Brimslade. In one mile farther 
there is a descent of thirty-three feet by four locks to 
Wootton-Rivers, from which the canal continues fifteen 
miles along the vale of Pewsey, on one level, to Devizes ; 
and in the next two miles and a half to Foxhanger it falls 
239 feet by twenty-nine locks. Other four miles and a half, 
descending fifty-six feet by seven locks, bring it to Se- 
mington, where it is joined by the Wilts and Berks Canal. 
From this it passes five miles and a half to Bradford, and 
there descends ten feet by one lock into the vale of the 
Avon, along which it continues nine miles on one level to 
Sidney Gardens, Bath; and in about a mile farther it de- 
scends sixty-six feet and a half by seven locks into the 
Avon, near the Old Bridge. From this the Avon itself is 
navigable downwards by Bristol into the Severn. The en- 
tire length of the canal is fifty-seven miles; the breadth is 
forty-four feet at top, twenty-four at bottom; and the depth 
is from five to six feet. Few canals afford more specimens 
of deep cutting, aqueducts, and tunnels, than the Kennet 
and Avon. It completes a circuit of navigable canals, 
which, traversing the northern, midland, and southern coun- 
ties of England, connect its four largest rivers, the Trent, 
the Mersey, the Severn, and the Thames. Thus, by 
uniting the rivers Kennet and Avon, the former of which 
runs into the Thames at Reading, and the latter into the 
Severn a few miles below Bristol, this canal becomes the 
central line of communication between the Irish and the 
German Seas. 

Kennet River has been made navigable from where it 
falls into the Thamcs, about a mile and a half below Read- 
ing, up to its junction with the Kennet and Avon Canal 
at Newbury, in Berkshire, a distance of twenty miles. It 
asccnds 126 feet, by twenty locks. 

Kensington Canal, 3000 yards long, consists of Counters 
Creek, greatly enlarged and improved, its mouth being in 
the Thames, near Counters Bridge, on the road from Lon- 
don to Hammersmith. 

Ketley Canal, see Shropshire. 

Kingston Canal, see Leominster. 

Lancaster Canal commences at Bark Hill, near Wigan, 
passing Chorley to Clayton Green, near the south bank of 
the river Ribble, a distance of thirteen miles and a half, 
which is level, From this across the valley of the Ribble 
to the top of its north bank the distance is four miles and 
a quarter, with a depression of 222 feet, which is passed 
by a railway and inclined plane on each side of the valley. 
From this railroad, past Garstang and Lancaster to Tewit- 
field, near Barwick, a distance of forty-two miles, the line 
of the canal is on one level, and is commonly called the 
Lancaster Level. In the next thirteen miles, to its termi- 
nation at Kirkby-Kendal, it rises sixty-six feet. The ge- 
neral direction of this canal is north, and the entire length 
about seventy-three miles. It has a magnificent aqueduct 
over the river Lune, near Lancaster, being fifty-one feet 
above the river, and having five arches of seventy feet 
span each. 

The Larke or Burn River, in Suffolk and Cambridge- 
shire, is navigable for fourteen miles, from Long Common, 
a little below Milden Hall Mill, to Eastgate Bridge, in 
Bury St Edmunds. Being connected with the Ouse, near 
Littleport, it is a very useful navigation. 

Lea River Navigation commences at the town of Hert- 
ford, proceeding easterly by Ware to its junction with the 
Stort River Navigation, near Hoddesden, from which it 
veers south to Waltham Abbey, and preserves the same 
direction to Oil Mill, where, again bending south-east by 
Wanstead and Aldersbrook, it arrives at Temole Mills. A 


by a cut of one mile, called the Hertford or Lea Union 
Canal. From Temple Mills the Lea proceeds to its de- 
scent into the Thames at Bow Creek. At Bromley there 
is a cut of one mile and a half, falling seventeen feet and a 
half into the Thames at Limehouse. The track of the Lea 
from the Hertford to the Thames is about twenty-six 
miles ; and connected with it is the canal called the New 
River, which supplies London with water. 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal commences at Leeds 
Bridge, where it unites with the Aire and Calder Naviga- 
tion, and terminates at North Lady’s Walk, Liverpool, a 
distance of 1273. miles. In the course of forty-one miles 
from Leeds to the summit-level, near Greenberfield, the 
total rise is 41] feet ; from the summit near Colne, to the 
basin at Liverpool, there is a fall of 433 feet; and from 
the basin to low water in the Mersey the fall is fifty-six 
feet. It is to be observed, that of this line of navigation 


eleven miles belong to the Lancaster Canal; that is, from - 


Cophurst, or Johnson’s Hillock, to Kirklees. 
tunnel of Foulridge is 1640 yards long, eighteen feet high, 
and seventeen wide. At Bingley, a connected series of 
five locks effect the enormous lift of eighty-eight feet and 
two thirds, which must often occasion a great waste of 
water, unless recourse be had to some additional artifice. 
This canal was forty-six years in hand, being begun in 
1770, and finished in 1816. 

The Leicester Navigation commences at the basin of the 
Loughborough Canal, and proceeds three miles to the se- 
paration of the Melton-Mowbray Navigation. (See Wreak 
and Eye Navigation.) From this the distance is eleven 
miles, with a rise of forty-five, to its termination in the 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union Canal. 

The Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union Canal, 
commencing at the junction with the Leicester Navigation, 
proceeds partly in the bed of the river Soar, and partly by 
an artificial course, to the Grand Union Canal at Gumley 
Hall, a distance of seventecn miles, rising 160 feet. From 
the last place a branch of four miles goes to Market Har- 
borough. There is a tunnel half a mile long at Saddington. 

The Leominster Canal commences at Kington, 5053 feet 
above the sea, where it meets the Kington Railway; thence 
observing an easterly direction, it passes to the aqueduct 
over the Lugg at Kingsland, and then bends south to near 
Leominster. From this town it runs north for a consider- 
able distance past Berrington House, then turns east with 
many windings past Tenbury to the aqueduct over the 
Rea, and the tunnel at Sousant, which is 1250 yards long. 
From the latter, which is 2644 feet above the sea, the ca~ 
nal runs eastward to its termination at Stourport, where it 
unites with the Severn and the Stafford and Worcester Ca- 
nal, having described a track of forty-six miles. From 
Kington to Staunton Park it is level for four miles, then 
falls 152 feet in two miles and a half to Milton, thirty- 
seven feet in three miles and a half to Kingsland aque- 
duct, and sixty-four feet in four miles and a half to Leo- 
minster. In the next mile and a half it rises eighteen feet, 
and in five miles and a half farther to Wiston it is level; 
thence to Letwich Brook it falls thirty-six feet in four miles 
and a half. The next seven miles to Rea are level, then 
is a rise of thirty-five feet in one mile to Sousant tunnel, 
then nine level miles to Great Pensax tunnel of 3850 yards. 
But in the last three miles to the Stafford and Worcester 
Canal there is a fall of 207 feet ; the total fall being 496 
feet, and the rise forty-eight. 

The Leven Canal is a cut of three miles from the village 
of Leven to the Driffield or Hull River Navigation. 

Lewes, see Ouse River, Sussex. 

The Liskeard and Looe Canal commences at Tarras 
Pill, and runs northward to M oorswater, in the parish of Lis- 
keard, in Cornwall. It is five miles and seven eighths long, 
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Naviga- rising 156 feet by twenty-five locks. It has a branch of 


one mile to Sand Place. 


Louth Canal runs from that town northwards by Lea- 


” therhill Mead and North Cockering to Titney, in the mouth 


of the Humber, a distance of fourteen miles, falling fifty- 
six feet and a half. 

The Loyne or Lune River is 
in the tideway from Lancaster 
caster Bay. 

Lynn River, see Narr. 

Macclesfield Canal commences near the north end of 
the summit-level of the Peak Forest Canal, and passes 
through a very undulating part of Cheshire to the road 
from Buxton to Congleton, where it locks down to its low- 
est level; then crossing the Dane, it runs south-west to 
‘ts termination in the summit-level of the Trent and Mer- 
sey Canal, a distance of twenty-nine miles and a half, with 
a total fall of 1132 feet. This, when executed, will shorten 
the communication between London and Manchester about 
thirteen miles. 

Manchester, see Ashton. 

The Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal ascends sixty- 
eight feet and one third, by six locks, from the Irwell to the 
basin in Salford; thence for four miles running parallel to 
the Irwell it is level, but in the next three miles it rises 
121 feet by twelve locks. The remaining four miles to 
Bolton are level, and so is a branch of four miles to Bury. 

Market Weighton Canal commences at New River Head, 
near Market Weighton, and runs almost directly south for 
eleven miles to its termination, with a sea-lock at Foss-dike 
Clough, in the Humber. Near the upper end are three 
locks. 

The Medway River begins to be navigable for barges at 
Penhurst Bridge, about six miles above Tunbridge, and 
about forty-five miles by the crooked course of the river, 
from its mouth in the Thames at Sheerness; but some de- 
duction should be made for several bends being now cut off. 
The tide formerly reached up to Maidstone, but has been 
obstructed by locks and weirs. Below Rochester Bridge 
this river is in many places of great width, and so deep as 
to float the largest vessels at low water, thus affording a 
safe and extensive harbour for Chatham dock-yard. A 
little below Rochester Bridge it is jomed by the Thames 
and Medway Canal, and near its mouth by the East Swale 
or tide passage round the south side of the Isle of Sheppey. 

The Mersey and Irwell Navigation commences in the 
estuary of the Mersey at Runcorn Gap, and terminates 
at the bridge between Manchester and Salford. It con- 
sists in these rivers improved by locks, weirs, and exten- 
sive side-cuts, so as to be conveniently navigable over a 
distance which by the course of the rivers exceeds fifty 
miles. The various canals connected with the Mersey and 
Irwell render this an undertaking of great utility. 

The Monkland Canal begins at Old Monkland Colliery, 
and runs nearly direct west for twelve miles to Port Dun- 
das at Glasgow, where it communicates with a branch of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, to which it acts as a feeder. 
In its course it receives the Monkland and Kirkintilloch, 
Garnkirk and Glasgow, and Airdrie Railways. At Sheep- 
ford it falls twenty-three feet by two locks, and at Black- 
hill ninety-six feet by twelve locks. It is thirty-four feet 
wide at top, twenty-four at bottom, and four and a half 
deep. 

Monmouthshire Canal commences in the Usk River, a 
little below Newport, close to the termination of the Rum- 
ney and Sirhowey Railways. Passing northward, this ca- 
nal extends by Pontypool to Pontnewynydd, a distance of 
fully seventeen miles and three quarters. Near the latter 
place it connects with the Abergavenny and Brecknock 
Canal. In the last twelve miles it rises 44:7 feet; and, 
opposite Malpas, a branch of eleven miles, rising 358 feet, 


navigable about seven miles 
Bridge to its mouth in Lan- 


goes to Crumlin Bridge. ‘There are various extensive 
railway branches from this canal. 

Montgomeryshire Canal commences at Portywain lime- 
works, where it joins a branch of the Ellesmere Canal ; 
and having passed the village of Llany-mynach, and cross- 
ed the Verniew River, it joins another branch of the El- 
lesmere Canal. Next running to Gwern-felu, where a 
branch to Guilsfield turns off, it proceeds to Welchpool ; 
after this it runs parallel to the Severn, which it at length 
joins on the east side of Newton. It is about twenty-se- 
ven miles long, running in a south-west direction, with a 
lockage of 225 feet. 

Narr or Lynn River is navigable from the Ouse at King’s 
Lynn to Castle Acre in Norfolk, a distance of about fif- 
teen miles. : 

Neath Canal commences in the tideway of the Neath, 
at Giant's-grave-pill, in Briton’s Ferry, and running north- 
west, terminates in the Aberdare Railway branch at Aber- 
naut, a distance of fourteen miles. It has various other 
railway branches to the neighbouring collieries, &c. 

Nen or Nyne River is navigable from the sea below 
Wisbeach, through the Fens to Peterborough, and from 
that by the natural channel, improved by cuts and locks, 
to Northampton, which forms a course of about ninety- 
nine miles. Beginning in the Wash at Peter’s Point, and 
passing up nine miles to Wisbeach, the navigation may ei- 
ther be continued thence to Outwell by the course of the 
river, or by the still shorter track of the Wisbeach Canal, 
which also forms a communication between these places. 
But the navigation likewise proceeds from both places by 
two or three embanked courses through the Fens to Pe- 
terborough, a farther distance of forty miles ; and thence 
by the original channel, greatly improved by cuts; weirs, 
and locks, for fifty miles more, up to the town of North- 
ampton, to which a canal branch descends 112 feet from 
the Grand Junction Canal. Near Salter’s Load the Nen 
communicates with the Ouse by means of Well Creek ; 
and a still shorter navigation has been formed from Wis- 
beach to Lynn, through the Wisbeach Canal. The above 
may give some idea of the principal lines of navigation 
belonging to this river; but since most of the rivers and 
navigable drains in the fens are embanked on both sides, 
and since they are almost still water too, this occasions 
such a number of navigable branches intersecting and 
crossing in all directions, that a description of them would 
greatly exceed our limits. 

The Newcastle-under-Line Canal extends about three 
miles westward, from the Trent and Mersey Canal at Stoke- 
upon-Trent to Newcastle, in the Newcastle-under- Line 
Junction Canal, which again continues the line north-west 
for eight miles farther (including in its middle the five 
miles of Gresley’s Canal) to Partridge-Nest and Bignel- 
End Collieries. 

The Newport Pagnell Canal is a branch of a mile anda 
quarter from that town to the Grand Junction Canal at 
Linford, with a rise of fifty feet by seven locks. 

Nith or Nidd River Navigation commences in the Sol- 
way Frith, and extends nearly north for about nine miles 
in the tideway between the counties of Dumfries and 
Kirkcudbright, to Dumfries Bridge ; but it stands much in 
need of improvement. 

North Walsham and Dilham Canal commences at Way- 
ford Bridge, in the parish of Dilham, Norfolk, in the river 
Ant, and runs north-west by North Walsham and Whit- 
ton Park, to its termination at Antingham, a distance of 
seven miles. 

North Wilts Canal, see Wilts and Berks. 

The Norwich and Lowestoff Navigation, commencing in 
the Wensum or Yare River at Norwich, follows partly the 
course of that river, and those of the Yare and Wensum, 
and proceeds partly through the Lake Lothing, and: by 
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cuts to Lowestoff, a distance of thirty miles. It traver- 
ses so flat a country, that a tide-lock only is necessary, 
which admits vessels eighty-four feet long, twenty-one 
wide, and drawing ten feet of water. ; 

Nottingham Canal commences in the Trent, from which 
it has a winding course for about fifteen miles, with a rise 
of 108 feet to the junction of the Erewash and Cromford 
Canals at Langley Bridge. 

Nutbrook or Shipley Canal is a branch extending four 
miles and a half, from the Erewash Canal, near Trowen, 
to the Shipley Collieries. 

The Oakham Canal extends from that town to Melton- 
Mowbray on the Leicester and Melton-Mowbray Navi- 
gation; a distance of fifteen miles, falling 126 feet. 

Ouse River, Sussex, navigable naturally nine miles in 
tlle tideway up the Lewes, has, by artificial means, been 
reudered navigable for twenty-two miles farther, up to 
Hammer Bridge. 

Ouse River, Yorkshire, is navigable for vessels of 150 
or 160 tons from where it receives the Trent, up to the 
junction of the Aire and Calder Navigation at Armyn, a 
distance of fifteen miles, and for smaller masted vessels 
twenty-five miles farther to the city of York. This river, 
notwithstanding its limited trade above that city, has such 
an immense traffic in the lower part, by reason of the nu- 
merous rivers and canals communicating with the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, that it undoubtedly ranks 
the second river in the kingdom in importance and utility 5 
whilst, by its union with the Humber, merchandise is ex- 
ported to and imported from all parts of the globe. : 

Ouse River Navigation (Bedford Level) commences in 
the estuary of the Wash, below the town of Lynn, and pro- 
ceeding thence by a cut of two miles and three quarters, 
called the Eau Brink, to Salter’s Load and Denver’s Sluice, 
it is thus far, which is about seventeen miles above Lynn, 
an open embanked navigation. From this upwards the 
natural river continues navigable still by an embanked 
crooked course through the Fens to Ely and Hermitage 
Sluice near Erith, and thence onward to Bedford, altoge- 
ther about eighty-four miles from the sea. From Lynn 
the Narr or Lyun has been made navigable fifteen miles 
to Castle Acre in Norfolk; and from Salter’s Load the 
Well Creek extends to the Nen and Wisbeach Naviga- 
tion. Near Denver’s Sluice the Ouse receives the river 
Stoke, also the Old and New Bedford Rivers, which are 
two parallel straight cuts of twenty-one miles, joining the 
Ouse again at Hermitage Sluice. From this last place a 
navigable cut of twelve miles conveys water from the 
Ouse to the Nen at Benwick. At Brandon Creek Bridge 
the Ouse reccives the Little Ouse, which is navigable for 
twenty-two miles and a half south-east by Downham and 
Santon to Thetford; and at Prickwillow it receives the 
Larke, navigable to Bury St Edmund’s. Near Barkway 
the Soham Lode, navigable for four miles to Soham, falls 
into the Ouse. At Harrimere it receives the Grant or 
Cam, navigable to Cambridge, and at Tempsford the Ivel. 
Almost the whole of the rivers and large drains connected 
with the Ouse are embanked and nearly level. Many 
others of them are navigable for short distances besides 
those we have noticed, but they are chiefly used for drain- 
age. 

The Oxford Canal commences in the Coventry Canal at 
Longford, proceeding thence twenty-six miles and a half: 
on one level across the upper part of the valley of the 
Avon to near Hill Morton, where it rises nineteen feet by 
three locks. About eight miles farther on it is joined by 
the Grand Junction Canal ; and in eight miles and three 
quarters more, at Napton, by the Warwick and Napton Ca- 
nal. Thus far the course is very crooked. In the next 
two miles it rises fifty-five feet by nine locks to the summit- 


level, on which it continues ten miles and three quarters 
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(passing a tunnel of 1188 yards) to Claydon. 
the canal descends into the valley of the Charwell, pro- 
ceeding seven miles and a quarter to Bambury, with a fall 
of seventy-seven feet by twelve locks. Following the 
Charwell, and crossing it near Hampton Gay, it passes to 
its termination in the Thames at Badcock’s Garden on the 
west of the city of Oxford. The total length is about 
ninety-one miles; and in the last twenty-seven miles and 
a half from Banbury it falls 118 feet, by eighteen locks. 
It is twenty-eight feet wide at top, sixteen at bottom, and 
four and a half deep; but, to act partly as a reservoir, the 
summit-level is six feet deep. For various improvements 
and alterations on this navigation, we beg to refer to Priest- 
ley’s Account of Canals, &c. 

The Peak Forest Canal commences at Duckenfield, in 
the Manchester, Ashiton-under-Lyne, and Oldham Canal, 
and passes south-east fifteen miles to Bugsworth, from which 
the line is continued seven miles by a railway to Limestone 
Rock, Peak Forest. 

Penclawdd Canal extends eastward from the river Burry . 
at Penclawdd, in Glamorganshire, for three miles and 
three fifths, to Kingsbridge; and, though short, it is said 
to be of great utility. 

Pocklington Canal, Yorkshire, extends from East Cot- 
tingwith, on the Derwent, to Street Bridge, Pocklington, 
a distance of eight miles and a half. 

The Portsmouth and Arundel Canal commences in the 
tideway in the river Arun, at the village of Ford, three miles 
from the sea, at Arundel harbour, and proceeds westward 
close by Yapton, Barnham, and Merston, to half a mile 
from North Mundham, where the Chichester branch takes 
off. From this it passes by Donnington to Chichester 
harbour, where the principal line, which is almost twelve 
miles long from the Arun, terminates. The bed of the 
Arun is fifteen feet below high water spring tides; and 
there is a lock of five feet, above high-water mark, on the 
bank of the river. A little farther on is another lock of 
seven feet lift, from which the canal continues on the same 
level for ten miles five furlongs, to two locks, equal respec- 
tively to the two just mentioned, and similarly situated in 
respect of the otlier termination in the tideway. This ca- 
nal is thirty-three feet wide at top, nineteen and a half 
at bottom, and four and a half deep. Both it and the Chi- 
chester branch, of a mile and a quarter, are fed by water 
raised bya steam-engine. The channel from the extremity 
of the main line of canal in Chichester harbour, round 
Thorney Island and Hayling Island, by Thorney and 
Langstone Wadeways, and Langstone harbour, to the end 
of the Portsea Canal, is thirteen miles and an eighth. 
The canal from Eastnay Lake is two miles and three 
eighths long; there are two locks at the east end, and a 
basin at the termination at Portsea. This part is five feet 
deep, and is fed by an engine. From the end of the main 
line in Chichester Harbour to the canal at Cosham, the 
distance is fifteen miles and a quarter ; and the length of 
the canal to Porchester Lake in Portsmouth harbour is 
one mile and a quarter. ‘This branch is seven feet deep, 
with a sea-lock of ten feet lift at each end. These im- 
portant undertakings, from their connections with so 
many other navigations, will tend to open a ready inland 
communication between this quarter and alinost every 
part of the kingdom, and may become serviceable for con- 
veying military stores from London to Portsmouth in 
time of war. 

Ramsden’s (Sir John) Canal, is a short connecting 
link of three miles and three quarters, between the Hud- 
dersfield Canal at the King’s Mill near Huddersfield, and 
the Calder and Hebble Navigation near Cooper's Bridge. 
It descends fifty-seven feet and a half, by nine locks. 

Regent’s Canal commences in the Paddington branch 


‘of the Grand Junction Canal, near the Harrow Road, and, 
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Naviga- proceeding in a north-east direction, passes through a short 


tunnel under the Edgeware Road, and thence runs paral- 
lel to Primrose Hill Road, till, having passed on the north 
of the Zoological Gardens, a branch of half a mile runs 
south-east to a basin at Cumberland Market. The main 
line preserves nearly its first direction, till, crossing the 
Pancras Vale Road, on the north of Camden Town, it 
turns more eastward ; then locking down, it crosses Cam- 
den Road and the King’s Road, and turns south-east across 
Maiden Lane, next to Horsfall’s Basin, a quarter of a mile 
beyond which it enters the tunnel under Islington, 900 
yards long, but which, most unfortunately, to save a trifle 
of expense, has no room for a towing-path. It next cross- 
es the New River to Frog Lane, on the east of which is a 
lock, and also a branch called the basin, passing under the 
City Road. The main line continues eastward to Brid- 
port Place, and, running parallel with Felton Street, it 
leaves a second basin on its north bank, and a little far- 
ther on a third basin on its south bank. From this it pro- 
ceeds across Cambridge Heath Road, and then, bending 
greatly south, crosses Mile End Road, passes to Stepney 
Lane, crosses the Commercial Road, and finally arrives at 
the basin at Limehouse, by which it locks into the Thames, 
being a total distance of eight miles and a half, de- 
scending ninety feet by twelve locks besides the tide-lock. 
At Globe Town, a cut of one mile, running north-east, 
connects this canal with the River Lea Navigation. It is 
named the Hertford Union Canal, and sometimes the Lea 
Union. 

Ribble River, Lancashire, has been rendered navigable 
for eleven miles westward from Penwortham Bridge, near 
Preston, to its mouth in the Irish Sea. 

Rochdale Canal commences in the Bridgewater Canal 
at Castlefield, Manchester, and about a mile from this is 
joined by the Manchester, Ashton-under-Line, and Old- 
ham Canal. It then passes the town of Rochdale, and 
along the north border of the high ground called Black- 
stone Edge, to its termination in the Calder Navigation at 
Sowerby Bridge Wharf, a distance of thirty-one miles 
and a half. Therise from Knott Mill, Manchester, to the 
summit, is 5332 feet, and the fall from this to Sowerby 
Bridge is 353. This canal is one of the main links 
in the chain of inland navigation between the east and 
west seas. 

The Rother River Navigation commences at Lower Platt, 
near Midhurst, Sussex, and passes by Cowley Park to 
Ambersham, and by Petworth and Burton to a little be- 
yond Little Fittleworth, from which a cut passes to the 
river Arun, near Stopham Bridge, where the navigation 
terminates, the total length being eleven miles. 

The Royal Military Canal commences in the tideway at 
Shorncliff in Kent, proceeding west to Hythe, and, gradu- 
ally bending southward, passes on the south of Lympne 
and Appledore to the junction with the long proposed 
Weald of Kent Canal. From this it proceeds south to the 
river Rother, in the bed of which it continues past Rye to 
Winchelsea, where that river verges south-east, whilst the 
canal continues due south to Cliff End, and there termi- 
nates. The total length is about thirty miles, the width at 
top is from sixty-two to seventy-two feet, and at bottom from 
thirty to thirty-six, and the depth is nine feet. The locks are 
seventy-two feet long and sixteen wide ; they are only re- 
quired for the tide, and the fluctuations of the Rother. 

St Columb Canal is a cut of six miles, from Maugan 
Porth to Lower St Columb Porth, in the county of Corn- 
wall. 

The Salisbury and Southampton Canal commences in the 
Itchin River at Norham, near Southampton, and runs 
along the north-east shore of Southampton Water to Red- 
bridge, from which the line of navigation is continued 
north in the Andover Canal. From the latter, at Mitchel- 


mersh, a branch was dug westward to Salisbury, ‘but was 
abandoned because it would not hold inthe water. This 
had not, it would seem, been thought worth a lining of 
clay, which, if properly executed, would make any canal 
hold in. 

Sankey Brook Navigation, the first executed in England, 
originally commenced at Fidler’s Ferry, at the mouth of 
Sankey Brook, from which it at first runs north, gradually 
bending west, and latterly turns south to St Hellens, where 
it terminates. The length is about twelve miles, rising 
seventy-eight feet by ten locks ; width forty-eight feet at 
top, depth five and a half. In 1830 an act was obtained 
for extending this navigation three miles and a quarter, 
from a little above Fiddler’s Ferry to Widness Wharf, West 
Bank, near Runcorn Gap. 

The Severn River is navigable for 178 miles, with a de- 
scent of 225 feet, from Welshpool, through the counties of 
Montgomery, Salop, Worcester, and Gloucester, till it en- 
ters the Bristol Channel. Its navigable connections are the 
Montgomeryshire Canal at Newtown ; the Shrewsbury Canal 
at Shrewsbury ; the Shropshire Canal at the Hay; the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, and the Leomin- 
ster Canal, at Stourport; the Droitwich Canal at Hawford ; 
the Birmingham and Worcester Canal at Diglis, below 
Worcester ; the river Avon at Tewkesbury ; the Coombe 
Hill Canal at Fletcher's Leap; the Hereford and Glou- 
cester Canal at Gloucester ; the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, both at Gloucester and at Sharpness Point; the 
Stroud Canal at Framiload ; the Lydney Canal below Lyd- 
ney; the river Wye at Beachley; the Bristol River Avon 
at Morgan’s Pill; and the Monmouthshire Canal at New- 

ort. 

Sheffield Canal connects that town with the river Dan 
Navigation in the township of Tinsley. It is little more 
or four miles long, with a fall of seventy feet by eleven 
locks. 

The Shrewsbury Canal commences at Rockwardine Wood, 
in the north extremity of the Shropshire Canal. The first 
mile is level. At Woombridge it descends seventy-five 
feet by an inclined plane; and in the next four and three 
quarters miles to Langdon is a farther fall of seventy-nine 
feet by locks. It then crosses the river Tern by the first 
iron aqueduct used in a navigable canal, and, proceeding 
by Roddington, it passes a tunnel of 970 yards, and at 
length runs along the bank of the Severn to its termina- 
tion at Shrewsbury. The total length is about seventeen 
miles and a half. 

Shropshire Canal commences at the Donnington Wood 
Canal, and passing Rockwardine Wood and Madeley, pro- 
ceeds to its termination in the Severn at Coalport, two 
miles below Coalbrook Dale. The length is seven miles 
and a half. It has a rise of 120 feet, and two falls of 126 
and 207 feet, all of them by inclined planes. 

Sleaford Navigation extends from Chapel Hill, on the 
Old Witham River, to the Castle Causeway near Slea- 
ford. It is about thirteen miles and a half long, thirty feet 
wide at top, eighteen at bottom, and five feet,deep. The 
greater part of its course is embanked through the fens. 

Soar River Navigation consists of the river Soar, made 
navigable for seven miles up from the Trent, and of a cut 
of one mile and a half, which continues it to Lough- 
borough, where it connects with the Leicester Navigation. 

Somersetshire Coal Canal commences at the Kennet and 
Avon Canal at Limpley Stoke, and terminates at Paulton, 
a distance of ten miles. It is connected with various col- 
lieries by railways. ) 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal commences in 
the Severn at Stourport, and proceeds northerly by Mil- 
ton, Kidderminster, Tittenhall, Penkridge, and Baswich, to 
its termination in the Trent and Mersey Canal near Hay- 
wood, Staffordshire. The total length is forty-six miles 
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and thence by the estuary of the Tees Mouth to the Ger- Naviga- 


Naviga- anda half. In the first twelve miles and a quarter from 
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Stourport, to where it is joined by the Stourbridge Canal, 
it rises 1274 feet by thirteen locks; in the next eleven 
miles it rises 1664 feet by eighteen locks. The next ten 
miles, in which it is joined by the Old Birmingham Canal, 
are level ; and in the remainder it falls 1004 feet by thir- 
teen locks. ‘This canal is thirty feet wide at top, and five 
deep. The locks are seventy-four feet long, and seven 
feet wide, but had originally only four feet water on the 
sills. 

Stainforth atd Keadby Canal begins in the river Dun, 
near Stamforth, Yorkshire, and passes eastward fifteen 
miles to the Trent at Keadby, Lincolnshire, where it has 
a tide-lock. There is only another lock near Thorne, of 
five feet lift, the tract is so flat. 

Stort River has been made navigable for ten miles in 
Hertfordshire and Essex, from the New Bridge, Bishop- 
Stortford, to the river Lea at Rye near Hoddesden. 

Stourbridge Canal extends about five miles from the 
Stafford and Worcester Canal at Stewponey, near Stour- 
ton, to the Dudley Canal at Black-Delph, from which a 
branch of one mile goes to Stourbridge, and another of two 
miles to Pensnet Chase Reservoir. It rises 1914 feet by 
twenty locks. 

Stour River, between Suffolk and Essex, has been ren- 
dered navigable for nineteen miles from Sudbury to Man- 
ningtree ; thence to Harwich it is a wide estuary. - 

Stratford-upon-Avon Canal commences at King’s Nor- 
ton, about six miles from Birmingham, and proceeds south- 
eastward by Lapworth and Preston Mill to Stratford, a 
distance of twenty-three miles and a half, descending 309 
feet. From near Hockley, a branch of two miles and a half 
goes to Tamworth quarries; from Lapworth another of 
one mile and three quarters to the Warwick and Birming- 
ham Canal ; from Wilmote another of four miles to Tem- 
ple Grafton Limeworks ; and from this branch a cut of 
one mile to Aston Cantlow. 

Stroudwater Navigation commences at Framiload, run- 
ning eastward across the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 
and the Stroudwater, to Wallbridge, near Stroud, in the 
Thames and Severn Canal, a distance of eight miles, rising 
1024 feet. 

Swale River, see Ouse. ‘ 

Swansea Canal commences in Swansea harbour, and 


running north-eastward by Landoor, and across the small 


river Twrch, terminates at Pen ‘Tawe, a distance of seven- 
teen miles, rising 373 feet. 

Tamar Manure Navigation. The river Tamar has been 
made navigable from Morwelham Quay (where Tavistock 
Canal begins) up to Boat Pool, whence a canal has been 
continued north-west for about twenty-two miles to Ta- 
merton Bridge. From near Poulson Bridge a branch goes 
off to Launceton. 

Tavistock Canal extends from the tideway in the Tamar 
four and a half miles north-east to Tavistock, with a rise 
of 237 feet. From Crebar a branch of two miles goes to 
the slate quarries at Millhill Bridge, rising nineteen feet 
and a half. 

Tay River is navigable from the city of Perth, gradual- 
ly widening downwards by Dundee to the German Sea, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles, through which the tide 
flows; but it only admits of large vessels reaching Perth 
at stream tides. It was formerly much obstructed by 
floods at one season, and shallows at another; but in 1830 
an act was obtained for its improvement. 

The Tees Navigation commences in that river at Stock- 
ton, and proceeds chiefly by an artificial course to Portrack, 


man Sea; the total distance is about twelve miles, and level 
in the tideway. 

Thames River having a separate article devoted to it, 
we shall only here treat very briefly of its navigation and 
navigable connections. The principal branch of this noble 
river, under the name of the Isis, and greatly improved 
by artificial means, begins to be navigable at Lechlade, 
about 1463 miles above London Bridge by the course of 
the river, and where the Thames and Severn Canal locks 
intoit. At Oxford it receives the Oxford Canal; at Abing- 
don, the Wilts and Berks Canal; near Dorchester, its other 
branch the Thame ; at Caversham Bridge, near Reading, 
the Kennet Navigation ; near Woburn Park and Ham, the 
river Wey, with the Basingstoke Canal; near Brentford, 
the Grand Junction Canal; a little below Wandsworth, 
the Kensington Canal. Pursuing its course through Lon- 
don, it comes to the St Katherine’s Docks, and then to the 
London Docks, a little below which it is passed under- 
neath by a tunnel. 
Grand Surrey Canal, and then at Limehouse on the north 
by the Regent’s Canal, and the Limehouse Cut to the 
river Lea. Proceeding a little, it reaches the western en- 
trance to the West India Docks at the Isle of Dogs, round 
which it makes a more than semicircular bend, first south 
to Deptford and Greenwich, and then north again to the 
eastern or Blackwall entrance to the West India Docks. 
To avoid or shorten this route, a cut, called the City Canal, 
was made by government across the isthmus, and after all 
cutting off little more than half the bend; but so few in- 
clined to avail themselves of such a partial improvement, 
that this canal was quite neglected, and was latterly sold 
to the West India Dock Company, who now use it for 
the wood trade, under the name of South Dock. But 
before reaching Deptford, the Thames had on its west- 
ern bank passed the Commercial Docks. At Blackwall 
it passes the East India Docks, and, at Bow Creek receiv- 
ing the river Lea, pursues its way to Woolwich, where a 
short canal is cut to the Arsenal, a little below which it 
receives the river Roding on the north, and, nearly oppo- 
site Purfleet, the river Darent on the south. At Greves- 
end, the Thames and Medway Canal unites with it; at 
Sheerness on the south it receives the river Medway, and 
has now itself become a large estuary, five miles wide, 
called the Mouth of the Thames, which, expanding greatly, 
receives from the north and west the rivers Crouch, Black- 
water, and Colne. 

Owing to the natural obstructions which exist in many 
parts of the river, from bends, shoals, islands, weeds, &c. 
the velocity of the Thames does not follow the law of the 
variation of the inclinations ; and the artificial obstacles 
from weirs, pound-locks, fishing-aytes, &c. render it im- 
possible to ascertain the velocity correctly. Much depends 
also on the volume of water which may be passing down 
the river at the time, and the use of flashes! ‘The total fall 
from Lechlade to low-water mark at London Bridge, a dis- 
tance of 1464 miles, is 258 feet; being on an average 
about twenty-one inches per mile. This is overcome by 
several locks, constructed at different periods, of which the 
lowest, at Teddington, eighteen miles and three quarters 
above London Bridge, forms the limit of the tide. In ge- 
neral the velocity may be estimated at from half a mile to 
two miles and three quarters per hour ; but the mean may 
be about two miles. Between London Bridge and West- 
minster Bridge the mean velocity of the flood tide is now 
three miles per hour, maximum three and a half; and the 
mean ebb three miles and one sixth, maximum three and 
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1 A flash is water suddenly let out to increase the depth over a shallow while a boat is passing. It also helps to scour and deepen 


the channel. 


It is next joined on the south by the - 
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Formerly they were much less. The fall 
from Teddington Lock to London Bridge is only sixteen 


Inland. feet and three quarters, or ten inches and three quarters, 


per mile ; for in general the fall gradually diminishes from 
Lechlade downwards. 

The removal of the numerous and bulky piers of the 
Old London Bridge has wrought an important change in 
the Thames, not only above or west of the bridge, but 
likewise, though in a smaller degrec, below or east of it. 
The very contracted spaces through which the water had 
formerly to force its way occasioned frequently a fall of 
five feet at low water, instead of which there is now only 
a fall of about two inches at the new bridge; so that the 
low-water line above the bridge is nearly five feet lower at 
spring tides than formerly. In consequence of this, a great- 
ly increased body of tidal water now flows up and down the 
river, and with a decidedly greater velocity than formerly. 
The effect of this is to scour and deepen the bed of the 
river ; its influence in this respect being already sensibly 
felt as far up as Putney Bridge, seven miles and a half 
above London Bridge. The shores above the latter, that 
were formerly foul and muddy, are now becoming clean 
shingle and gravel ; and near low water the beacli is quite 
hard and firm. East of London Bridge the shoals are also 
deepening ; and there can be little doubt that the change 
will at no distant period be felt from the Nore up to Ted- 
dington. The depression of low water below the bridge 
has been so considerable as to cause ships in many in- 
stances to ground in their tiers. From a register of the 
tides, it appears that the average depth at low water on 
the sill at Shadwell Dock is twenty-two inches below the 
old mark called Trinity Datum ; and where formerly there 
were eight feet upon the dock sill there are now only six 
feet two inches on the average. Before the removal of 
the old bridge, a barge starting from the Pool at Rother- 
hithe with the first of the flood, could not get farther than 
Putney Bridge without the assistance of oars or horses. 
But, under similar circumstances, a barge now reaches 
Mortlake, four miles farther up, before using oars; and with 
a little help she may reach Richmond, and, taking horses 
there, get to Teddington in a tide. The descent down the 
river has been equally facilitated. 

The immense trade of the navigable part of this river 
arises principally from its having London on its banks, and 
bearing to and from it numberless ships, fraught with the 


produce of every country and every climate. Its depth of 


water is so great, that even at ebb tide it is from twelve 
to thirteen feet in the fair way of the river above Green- 
wich. The mean range of the tides at London Bridge is 
about seventeen feet, whilst at extreme springs it is about 
twenty-two. Up to Deptford, the river is navigable for 
ships of any burthen ; to Blackwall, for those of 1400 tons; 
and to the St Katherine’s Docks, adjoining the Tower, for 
vessels of 800 tons. 

The Thames and Medway Canal is a cut of about seven 
miles and a half through the isthmus, or rib of land, be- 
tween these rivers, and was constructed for the purpose of 
shortening by forty miles (some say forty-seven) the water 
communication between Gravesend and Chatham, or Ro- 
chester, which had hitherto been by the Nore. It com- 
mences in the south bank of the Thames, at Gravesend, 
nearly opposite Tilbury Fort, where it has a great tide- 
lock, and a basin and wharfs. From this it runs eastward 
for about three miles through Gravesend Marshes ; then, 
after turning considerably to the south, it passes through 
a tunnel of two miles and a half, and proceeds to join the 
river Medway, where it has another tide-lock and basin 
nearly opposite to Chatham. ‘The water in this canal is 
filty feet wide at top, twenty-eight at bottom, and eight feet 
deep. The hill through which the tunnel is carried is in 
some places of such a loose texture that several of the work- 


men were killed by the unexpected shooting in of the Naviga- 


chalk and flints upon them. They had not, it seems, used wie 
any precaution to prevent such an occurrence, or to avoid 1a 


the danger of it. This tunnel, being of large dimensions, 
and provided with an excellent towing path, has greatly 
the advantage of many of the miserably confined holes 
which are carried through hills in other parts of the king- 
dom. The breadth of the water through the tunnel is 
twenty-two feet; but a particular description of the locks 
will be found farther on. 

The Thames and Severn Canal commences at the extre- 
mity of the Thames and Isis Navigation, near Lechlade, and 
proceeds by Kempsford and Cricklade to Latton, where it 
is joined by the Wilts and Berks Canal ; thence it passes 
to Siddington St Mary, at which a branch of a mile goes 
to Cirencester; continuing westward, it passes through 
the famous Sapperton tunnel, 4300 yards long, and 250 
feet under the top of the hill. From this, it passes to its 
termination in the Stroudwater Canal, at Wallbridge, near 
Stroud. The total length is thirty miles and one eighth, 
viz. from Lechdale to the tunnel twenty miles and three 
eighths, rising 134 feet by fourteen locks; the tunnel or 
summit-level two miles and three eighths, and from it to the 
termination seven miles and three eigliths, falling 243 feet 
by twenty-eight locks. This canal is forty-two feet wide 
at top, twenty-eight at bottom, and five deep. The locks 
are eighty feet long and twelve wide. 

The Tone and Parrett Navigation commences in the line 
of the proposed Grand Western Canal at Taunton, and runs 
nearly north by a bending course, passing Bridgewater, to 
Start Point, in the Bristol Channel; being, however, join- 
ed in its course at Borough Chapel by the Parrett River. 
The length is about twenty-seven miles. 

Trent River begins tobe navigable at Burton-upon-Trent, 
where it is joined by a branch from the Grand Trunk; and 
which is about 117 miles from the Humber. It proceeds 
in a north-easterly direction to near Swarkestone, where it 
receives the Derby Canal, and then at Wilden Ferry it is 
joined by the Grand Trunk or Trent and Mersey Canal ; 
next by the river Soar or Loughborough Navigation, and 
opposite to it by the Erewash Canal; then passing Clifton 
Hall, where the Beeston Cut, which connects with the 
Nottingham Canal, joins it on the north, it runs down to 
Nottingham, and there joins the Grantham Canal. Next 
at Torksey it connects with the Foss-dike Navigation, 
and at West Stockwith with the Chesterfield Canal and 
the river Idle. At Keadby it connects with the Stain- 
forth and Keadby Canal, and joining the river Ouse at 
Trentfalls, their united waters form the Humber. The 
total descent in the 117 miles is about 118 feet. This 
river, connecting the port of Hull with a wide extent of 
country, by numerous rivers and canals, forms a ready 
medium of traffic for the several very extensive manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts with which it communi- 
cates. 

The Trent and Mersey Canal, sometimes called the Grand 
Trunk, from its passing through the central parts of the king- 
dom and connecting the Trent, Mersey, and Severn, com- 
mences at Wilden Ferry, where the Derwent falls into the 
‘Trent, and running south-west, passes Aston and Swarke- 
stonc, near where it is crossed by the Derby Canal; thence 
continuing to Burton, where it communicates with the 
Trent, it passes on to Tradley, and there joins the Coventry 
and Fazeley Canal. Turning north-west by Rugeley to Hey- 
wood Mill, it is there joined by the Staffordshire and Wor- 


cestershire Canal. Passing by Weston to Stone, and north 


by Trentham to Stoke, it is there joined by the Newcastle- 
under-Line Canal on the south; and the Caldon branch 
runs from its north side to near Uttoxeter. Continuing 
north by Etruria, it passes through the new tunnel of 2880 
yards at Harecastle, in Staffordshire, which was made only 
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the Thames it is joined by the Basingstoke Canal, and Naviga- 


Naviga- about a dozen years ago, the original tunnel being exces- 


sively confined, and without a towing-path. This canal is 
then joined by the Macclesfield Canal. It next inclines 
north-west to Middlewich, where the Middlewich branch 
goes off; then passes near Northwich, and through the 
three small tunnels of Barnton, Saltersford, and Preston, 
to its termination at Preston Brook, in the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Canal. From Wilden Ferry on the Trent, to the 
Harecastle summit, there is a rise of 316 feet; and from 
this to Middlewich the fall is 326 feet; the remainder 
being level to Preston Brook. The total length is about 
ninety-three miles. 

Tyne River is navigable for large vessels in the tide- 
way for fifteen miles up from its mouth, in the German 
Sea, to Newcastle, and a few miles farther for a particu- 
lar kind of barges called Reels. The principal trade is in 
coals, and has for ages been carried on to a great extent. 

Ulverstone Ship Canal commences at Hammerside, in 


-Morecombe Bay, in the Irish Sea, and terminates at the 


new basin and wharfs at Ulverstone; it is about a mile 
and a half long. The water is sixty-five feet wide at top, 
thirty at bottom, and fifteen feet deep. It has a tide-lock 
112 feet long at its entrance. 

Ure River Navigation, or Ripon Canal, proceeds partly 
up the Ure, from its mouth at Milby, on the Ouse or Yore 
River, and partly by a canal to Ripon. The length is about 
eight miles and a half. 

The Warwick and Birmingham Canal commences in the 
Warwick and Napton Canal at Saltesford, in the borough 
of Warwick, and passing north-west by Bowington to 
Kingswood, is there joined by the Lapworth branch of 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Canal ; thence, by Knowle, Olton 
End, and Kingsford, it at length joins the Digheth branch 
of the Birmingham Canal at Birmingham. The first half 
mile is level; the next two and a half to Hatton rise 146 
feet by twenty locks; and thence there is a level of eight 
miles and a half to Knowle Common. Having in the next 
quarter of a mile risen forty-two feet by seven locks, it then 
runs ten miles level, and the remainder falls forty-two feet 
by five locks. The total length is twenty-two miles and 
a half. 

Warwick and Napton Canal extends from the Warwick 
and Birmingham Canal at Saltesford to the Oxford Canal, 
near Napton-on-the- Hill, a distance of about fourteen miles, 
with a rise of 134 feet. 

Waveney River, between Suffolk and Norfolk, is navi- 
gable for about twenty-three miles from its mouth in the 
Yore, at Burgh, up to Bungay. 

Wear River is navigable from its mouth in the German 
Sea, at Sunderland, up to near the city of Durham; a dis- 
tance of about eighteen miles. This navigation is of great 
importance for the exportation of coal, which abounds in 
the neighbourhood ; and in 1830 an act was obtained for 
various improvements on it. 

Weaver River Navigation commences in the tideway of 
the Mersey at Weston Point, and proceeds first in a cut 
for four miles, and then nearly up the course of the river 
to Winsford Bridge ; a total distance of twenty-three miles 
and three quarters, ascending fifty feet by twelve locks. 

Welland River has, by means of locks, weirs, and cuts, 
been made navigable from its mouth in the Wash, up to 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire; but the works require to be 
greatly improved. 

_ Wey River has been rendered navigable from its mouth 
in the Thames, partly by extensive side-cuts, and partly 
in the bed of the river, up by Woburn Park and Guildford 
to Godalming. In fifteen miles and a quarter from the 
Thames to Guildford it rises sixty-eight feet and a half; 
and thence to Godalming, which is mostly an artificial ca- 
nal, the rise is thirty-two feet and a half. The total length 
is about twenty miles and a half. About two miles from 


farther on by the following. 

The Wey and Arun Junction Canal extends from the 
Wey, near Shalford Powder Mills, to the Arun Naviga- 
tion at Newbridge ; a distance of eighteen miles. It forms 
part of the navigable line between London and Portsmouth. 

The Wilts and Berks Canal commences at Semington, in 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, and proceeds by near Melk- 
sham, Chippenham, Wootton-Basset, and Wantage, to the 
Thames at Abingdon; a distance of fifty-two miles. From 
Derry Hill a branch of one mile and a half goes off to 
Chippenham ; and near Stanley House another of three 
miles goes to Calne. From near Eastcott a branch of eight 
miles and a half, originally called the North Wilts Canal, 
goes to join the Thames and Severn Canal, near Crick- 
lade, witli a fall of fifty-eight feet and two thirds ; and from 
Breach Field a branch of three quarters of a mile goes to 
Wantage. In the first seven miles and three eighths to the 
Chippenham branch the rise is fifty-four feet ; thence to 
the Calne branch, one mile and a half, rising seventeen 
feet ; and thence to the summit-level, ten miles and three 
quarters, rising 130 feet. The summit extends nine miles 
and three eighths, and in fifteen miles from it to Wan- 
tage River the fall is seventy-one feet and a half; thence 
to Abingdon, seven miles and three quarters, the fall is 
ninety-six feet and a half. This canal is an important link 
in several navigations. 

The Wisbeach Canal isa level cut of six miles, from the 
Nen River at Wisbeach, to the Old River at Outwell, 
at the end of Well Creek, through which it communicates 
with the: Ouse at Salter’s Load Sluice. 

Witham River is navigable from its mouth in the Wash, 
up to the Foss-dike Navigation, at the city of Lincoln; a 
distance of thirty-eight miles, through a level country, viz. 
from the sea to Boston five miles, thence to the Sleaford 
Canal eleven miles, thence to the Horncastle Navigation 
three miles, and thence to Lincoln nineteen miles. The 
greater part is embanked on both sides from the sea up- 
wards. 

The Worcester and Birmingham Canal commences at 
the junction of the Birmingham Canal and the Birmingham 
and Fazeley Canal, at the upper end of the town of Bir- 
mingham, and runs south-west to its junction with the 
Dudley Canal at Selly Oak; thence south-east to King’s 
Norton, where it receives the Stratford-upon-Avon Canal. 
From this it continues south-west by Stoke Prior, till,alittle 
east of Droitwich, it joins the Severn at Diglis, a little be- 
low Worcester. The total length is twenty-nine miles, the 
breadth at top forty-two feet, and the depth six. In the 
first fourteen miles the canal is level ; but in the remaining 
fifteen it falls 428 feet by seventy-one locks, which are each 
eighty-one feet long and fifteen wide. ‘There are five tun- 
nels on this line; that at West Heath is 2700 yards long. 

Wreak and Eye Rivers, or Leicester and Melton-Mow- 
bray Navigation, extends from the Leicester Navigation at 
Turnwater Meadow to the Oakham Canal at Melton-Mow- 
bray, about eleven miles. It follows the courses of the 
Wreak and Eye. 

Wye and Lugg Rivers, the former the principal branch, 
begins to be navigable ninety-nine miles and a half by 
water from the Severn, viz. from Hay to Hereford thirty 
miles, thence to the mouth of the Lugg seven and a half, 
thence to the town of Ross twenty-one and a half, thence 
to Lidbrook eight, thence to Monmouth twelve, and 
thence to the Severn twenty and a half. This river has 
a considerable declivity; and the great rise of the tides 
renders the lower part difficult and dangerous. 

Wyrley and Essington Canal commences near Wolver- 
hampton, in the Birmingham Canal, and passes by Polsal 
and Lichfield to the Coventry Canal near Huddlesford, 
a distance of twenty-four miles. The first sixteen to Can- 
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Naviga- nock Heath Reservoir are level; in the remaining eight is 


a fall of 270 feet by thirty locks. There is a branch of 
five miles and a half to Hay-Head Lime-works ; another of 
two miles and a half to Lords-Hay Collieries ; another of 
four miles to Wyrley-Bank Collieries, with a cut of one 
mile from it to Essington New Collieries. The canal is 
twenty-eight feet wide at top, sixteen at bottom, and four 
and a half deep. 

Yare River is navigable from Norwich to Yarmouth by 
a crooked course of twenty-eight miles. At Yarmouth it 
is joined by the river Thyrn, and at Burgh by the Wave- 
ney. This navigation being incommoded by shallows, gave 
rise to the Norwich and Lowestoff Navigation. 

Yore River, see Ure. 

Several of the British canals always were, and others 
are now become, very unproductive. Some have suffered 
from an ill-advised location, and others have been reduced 
in value by changes in the course of trade. The rapid 
progress of manufactures, and the increase of domestic 
commerce, have invited a resort to new and shorter chan- 
nels of communication; and not a few costly works are 
now sustaining an unequal competition with the less ex- 
pensive productions of more modern art. The day may not 
be very distant when these will in their turn become un- 
profitable, and give place to other projects; but they can 
never cease to be regarded as monuments of skill in me- 
chanical construction. Some of the canals of England are 
sadly cramped, by the miserably confined state of their 
bridges, and especially of their tunnels, which are often 
so low and narrow as to have neither room for a towing- 
path, nor yet for the boatmen, except lying prostrate, and 
moving the boat slowly along, by pawing against the walls 
with their hands or feet. Some excuse might be pleaded 
for those of this sort which were first made, or which are 
in obscure districts; but it is remarkable that the tunnel 
of the Regent’s Canal, which passes under a wing of the 
great metropolis, and was only made in 1819, should have 
no towing-path. 


Ireland. 


It has been said that the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
from having seen the utility of inland navigation in the 
Low Countries, first suggested the improvement of river 
navigation in Ireland. In 1703 the first act of parliament 
was passed for rendering the Shannon navigable, and many 
improvements were projected. Nothing, however, was 
effected but an useless expenditure of L.140,000 on the 
Shannon and Boyne in the year 1758. Various other large 
sums were afterwards granted and frittered away in partial 
improvements of the Shannon, Boyne, Barrow, and Newry 
Rivers, besides the Grand, Royal, Kildare, Naas, and 
Lough Earne Navigations. 

The following is a concise account of the principal in- 
land navigations of Ireland, arranged alphabetically ; but 
several others are in progress. 

Bandon River, county Cork, is navigable from the port 
of Kinsale up to within two miles of Bandon. 

Bann River, county Down, is navigable for nine miles, 
from where it is joined by the Newry Canal, near Porta- 
down, to its entrance into Lough Neagh. This is some- 
times called the Upper Bann. ‘The outlet of Lough 
Neagh, called the Lower Bann, is not navigable, but might 
surely be easily made so, since it has only a descent of 
thirty-eight feet to the sea, five miles below Coleraine. 

Barrow River has been rendered navigable from the 
tideway below St Mallins, up to where it is joined by the 
Grand Canal at Athy Bridge, a distance of forty-three 
‘miles, falling 172 feet. But from Athy to the mouth of 
the Barrow, in the estuary of Waterford harbour, and 
through that to St George’s Channel, the distance exceeds 
sixty miles. 


Blackwater River, county Cork, is navigable’ from its 
mouth at Youghall, up as far as the tide reaches, or at 
most to Cappoquin. ‘There is another and smaller Black- 
water, connected with the Tyrone Canal, and flowing into 
Lough Neagh. 

Boyne River is navigable from the bay of Drogheda for 
twenty-two miles up to Trim, in the last seven miles of 
which it ascends from Navan 189 feet, by means of locks, 
which are from eighty to 100 feet long, and fifteen wide. 

Corrib River and Lough or Lake form a navigable line, 
commencing at the mouth of that river in Galway Bay, 
and extending from Galway town in a north-westerly di- 
rection for about twenty-four miles. 

Earne River and Lough or Lake are navigable through 
the lake, from the upper part, where the river enters it, be- 
low Belturbet, till it leaves it again at Enniskillen, where 
it is obstructed by weirs; but below the isle on which that 
town is built the river again expands into the lower part 
of the lake, through which it is also navigable. ‘Thus far 
the entire distance is about thirty miles, and the naviga- 
tion is terminated by a fall, from which the river has a 
rapid course of nine miles to Donegal Bay. It has been 
proposed to construct a canal from Lough Earne, begin- 
ning near Belturbet, and to follow along the valleys of the 
Finn and Blackwater to Lough Neagh. 

Fergus River, county Clare, is navigable from its mouth, 
in the Shannon, up to Ennis, the county town. 

Foyle River is navigable for ten miles from its mouth, 
in the estuary of Lough Foyle, below Londonderry, up to 
Strabane. 

The Grand Canal commences on the south side of the 
river Liffey, near its mouth, and proceeds westward by the 
south side of the city of Dublin, through the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, and King’s County to the Shannon, with 
which it unites near Banagher. But, exclusive of this main 
line of about eighty-seven miles, there is a westerly branch 
or rather continuation of the line for fourteen miles beyond 
the Shannon to Ballinasloe, and there is a southerly branch 
of twenty-six miles from Lawton to Athy, where it joins 
the Barrow. There are also branches to Naas, Mount 
Mellick, Portarlington, and other places. The water is 
forty feet wide at the surface, twenty-five at the bottom, 
and six deep. The locks on the main line are seventy feet 
long, fourteen and a half wide, with five feet of water on 
the sill, and their average lift is nine feet. The track of 
this canal passing for a considerable way through the bog 
of Allen added greatly to the expense, which is said to 
have exceeded two millions sterling. The highest part 
rises 278 feet above the sea. 

Lagan Navigation commences in the tideway at Belfast, 
and proceeds mostly by the course of the river as far as 
Lisburn, from which it is continued by a canal, by Hills- 
borough and Moira, to Lough Neagh. The total length is 
twenty-eight miles. 

Lee River is navigable in the tideway up to the city of 
Cork, and for small craft somewhat farther. Below Cork, 
however, the navigation ‘is principally an arm of the sea 
called Cork harbour. 

Liffey River is navigable from its month in Dublin Bay 
for about three miles up to Carlisle Bridge, at the farther 
end of the city of Dublin. From the south side of this 
navigable part proceeds the Grand Canal, and from the 
north side the Royal Canal. 

Limerick Navigation commences at that city, and pro- 
ceeds in a north-easterly direction, partly in the Shannon 
and partly by canals, for fifteen miles, to Killaloe, at the 
south end of Lough Derg. 

Maig River, county Limerick, is navigable from its 
mouth in the Shannon to near Adare. 

Moy River, county Mayo, is navigable for about five 
miles, from Killala Bay up to Ballina. : 
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Neagh Lough or Lake, being about twenty miles long 
and ten broad, is generally of sufficient depth to be navi- 
gable to a considerable extent in every direction. It com- 
municates with Belfast by the Lagan Navigation, with the 
Tyrone Collieries by the Blackwater, with Antrim by the 
Antrim River, and southward with the sea by the Newry 
Navigation. : 

Newry Navigation commences in the tideway of Lough 
Fathom, three miles below Newry, which it passes, and 
proceeds sixteen miles by a canal to the upper Bann River, 
in which it continues to Lough Neagh. The entire length 
is about thirty miles and three eighths, generally in a north 
direction. It has hitherto been a very imperfect naviga- 
tion, but was the first executed in Ireland. 

Nore River is navigable from its mouth, in the Barrow, 
two miles above New Ross, for considerable vessels to In- 
nistioge, and up to Thomastown for barges. 

The Royal Canal commences at Dublin, on the north side 
of the Liffey, and proceeds in a direction which generally 
diverges slightly from that of the Grand Canal, being about 
west by north for eighty-three miles to its junction with 
the Shannon at Tarmonbury. The water is forty-four feet 
wide at top, twenty-four at bottom, and six deep, and the 
summit is 322 feet above the sea. The locks are eighty- 
one feet long and fourteen wide. A few years ago this 
canal was said to be in a sadly neglected state ; part of it 
at Leikslip, eight miles only from Dublin, having scarcely 
ever been used, and the works apparently fast going to 
ruin.) 

Shannon River forms the most important feature in the 
inland navigation of Ireland. For the first 144 miles of 
this navigation, viz. from the head of Lough Allen to the 
sea below Limerick, the Shannon may be considered as a 
concatenation of rivers and lakes. Issuing from Lough 
Allen, it passes Leitrim, Carrick, Tarmonbury, &c., and 
then enters, at Lanesborough, a very irregularly shaped 
and extensive sheet of water, called Lough Ree, about 
seventeen miles in length. Leaving it, the river, now 
greatly augmented, passes Athlone, and then winds by 
Shannon Bridge and Banagher to Portumna, near which it 
expands into Lough Derg, another narrow lake, twenty- 
three miles long, with deep bays and inlets. From the 
southern extremity of this lake it flows on’to Limerick. 
In this extent of navigation we have, first, Lough Allen, 
ten miles ; thence to Lough Ree, forty-three ; Lough Ree 
itself, seventeen; thence to Lough Derg, thirty-six ; Lough 
Derg, twenty-three; thence to Limerick, fifteen ; making 
together 144 miles. The mean height of Lough Allen 
above the sea at Limerick is about 143} feet, being on an 
average about a foot of declivity per mile. Instead of the 
natural fall, however, the water has been reduced, by 
means of locks, to a series of level pools. The estuary or 
frith of the Shannon extends south-west about seventy 
miles beyond Limerick to its mouth, which is finally about 
eight miles wide between Loop Head and Kerry Head, at 
the Atlantic. 

The direction of the Shannon from Lough Allen to Li- 
merick, though generally south by south-west, is very cir- 
cuitous, and broken by many streams, islands, and rocks. 
The soundings are as various, and both banks are liable to 
be overflowed by the river to a great extent; and the 
large expanse of the lakes would require a different sort 
of vessels from those which navigate the river. The works 
which have been constructed to overcome the natural dif- 
ficulties of the navigation are either insufficient or in a 
State of decay ; and it seems to be generally admitted that 
very little real good can be effected until the natural ob- 
structions are removed, the number of lakes reduced, and 
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the channel deepened and improved in various parts; Naviga- 


though it is still doubted if the navigation would even 
then be suitable for any thing but steam-vessels. The 
Shannon connects with the Royal Canal at Tarmonbury, 
and with the Grand Canal at Shannon harbour, near Ba- 
nagher. At Shannon Bridge it receives, on the west, its 
principal tributary the Suck; on the east, the Inny, the 
Upper and Lower Brosna, Mulkerna, Maig, Fergus, &c. 
Mucli information on this and the other navigations of Ire- 
land will be found in the Parliamentary Reports, particu- 
larly those for 1830 and 1834. 

Slane or Slaney River is navigable from its mouth in 
Wexford Haven, for fourteen miles, to Enniscorthy. 

Suir or Sure River unites with the Barrow in the estu- 
ary called Waterford harbour, about five miles below the 
town, and is navigable from that up to Carrick for sloops, 
and to Clonmell for barges. At the town of Waterford, 
the largest ships lie afloat in forty feet water. 

The Tyrone Colliery Canal commences at the south- 


west extremity of Lough Neagh, proceeding by a short cut” 


across the isthmus of Maghery to the Blackwater River, 
and, following it a short way, passes by another cut of 
three miles to the Colliery Basin, from which a railway ex- 
tends to the mines. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
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The advantages resulting to the United States from General 
their separation from the mother country, and the great observa- 


and rapid improvement which has taken place in the con- tions. 


dition and circumstances of that republic since the Ame- 
rican revolution, are in nothing more strikingly displayed 
than in the increased facilities of travelling and intercourse 
between the different parts of the Union, produced by the 
construction of roads, canals, and railways, and by the 
improvement of river navigation. But the spirit of enter- 
prise with respect to internal improvement has been chiefly 
manifested, and has extended more or less to all the states 
of the Union, since the close of their last war with Britain. 
For although it is a considerable time since something 
was first done towards inland navigation in the United 
States, yet till then comparatively little attention was paid 
to this by the Americans. Indeed, as long as they were 
cramped by the narrow policy of the parent country, they 
had little inducement to undertake any thing of the sort ; 
and from the peace of 1783 till the adoption of the present 
constitution they had not the means; besides, their pecu- 
liar situation and employment during the long wars in Eu- 
rope rendered internal improvements of this kind less ne- 
cessary. The experience of the last war between Britain 
and the United States, and the long peace which suc- 
ceeded it in Europe, together with the vast expansion of 
American population, have shown the importance and ne- 
cessity of such works, as well as others, in that extensive 
country ; and, since the year 1815, the United States have 
progressed in these improvements with an unexampled ra- 
pidity. Most of’ the canals on the continent of Europe have 
been constructed at the expense of governments ; in Eng- 
land chiefly at the expense of companies or individuals ; 
and in the United States they have been made by the 
states and by individuals, aided occasionally by the gene- 
ral government. In locating canals in this latter country, 
two principal objects have been kept in view; one to in- 
sure a safe inland communication along the Atlantic bor- 
der in case of a war with any power possessing a superior 
maritime force ; whilst another and very important object 
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The vast expansion of population in the western parts, 
and the great and growing resources of that portion of the 
Union, have rendered such improvements of great import- 
ance, and have created rival interests in the eastern, in or- 
der to secure the advantages of this intercourse. The val- 
ley of the Mississippi is watered by rivers, some of which, 
only of the third rate, extend 1000 miles; and it is also in- 
dented by lakes the magnitude of which justly entitles them 
to the appellation of inland seas. Its population is spread 
over a country unrivalled in the extent and magnitude of 
its navigable waters, as well as in the fertility of its soil. 
The navigation of these great rivers, as well as that of 
many others, which was formerly very difficult, against the 
stream, has been wonderfully facilitated by the application 
of steam power, which has enabled the navigator to propel 
his vessel up the river, and to triumph over the violence of 
the torrent; and thus the rivers by which great continents 
are intersected have been rendered doubly valuable in fa- 
cilitating the inland communications of the country, and in 
laying open the most remote and formerly sequestered 
scenes to the inquisitive researches of travellers. With re- 
spect to canals, there is no navigable line entirely artificial 
(for those of China are partly rivers) of such length as the 
Erie Canal, which is 363 miles, and was formed in about 
eight years. That of Languedoc, in France, is only 148 
miles, and occupied fourteen years in construction, even 
during the reign of Louis XIV. However, the great canal 
of Amsterdam, in Holland, though only fifty miles long, 
contains twice as much water as the Erie Canal. 

The aggregate length of canals now finished in the 
United States exceeds 2000 miles ; but some of the states 
do not admit of their construction, except to a compara- 
tively small extent, whilst others present a vast field and 
great inducements for prosecuting such works on a mag- 
nificent scale. Our limits, however, will only admit of a 
very brief description of these improvements ; and to this 
we shall now proceed, following the order in which the 
states are usually arranged, and omitting of course such of 
them as are not possessed of canals. 

The Cumberland and Oxford Canal, twenty miles and 
a half long, extends from the tideway near Portland to 
Sebago Pond. It has twenty-six locks, and was com- 
pleted in 1829. By means of a lock in Songo River, the 
navigation is continued into Brandy and Long Ponds, 
making in all fifty miles. Improvements have been pro- 
jected in the navigation of the river St Croix and the ad- 
jacent waters. It has also been proposed to construct a 
canal from the mouth of the Sebasticook River, near Wa- 
terville, on the Kennebeck, to Moosehead Lake. 

Several canals have been constructed around falls in the 


Hampshire. Merrimack. Bow Canal, one third of a mile in length, 


three miles below Concord; with four locks, passes a fall 
of twenty-five feet. Hooksett Canal, fifty rods long, with 
three locks and a lockage of sixteen feet, passes Hooksett 
Falls. Amoskeag Canal, with nine locks and a lockage 
of forty-five feet, passes Amoskeag Falls, nine miles below 
Hooksett Falls. Union Canal, immediately below Amos- 
keag, overcomes seven falls in the river, and has seven locks 
in nine miles. A canal is now in progress around Sewall’s 
Falls, in Concord. 

The Middlesex Canal, connecting Boston harbour with 


Massachu- 446 Merrimack at Chelmsford, two miles below Lowell, 


setts. 


opens a water communication between Boston and the 
central parts of New Hampshire, and is twenty-seven miles 
in length. It has twenty locks, with a lockage of thirty- 
six feet; and is thirty feet wide at top, twenty at bottom, 
and three feet deep. It was completed in 1808, and was 
then the largest in the United States. 


Blackstone Canal, extending from Worcester to Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, is forty-five miles long. 

The Hampshire and Hampden Canal, extending from 
the boundary of Connecticut in Suffield, to Northampton, is 
twenty-two miles long, and, forming a continuation of 
Farmington Canal, which is fifty-four miles in length, makes 
the whole line from Newhaven to Northampton seventy- 
six miles. 

Montague Canal, for passing the falls in the town of 
that name, is three miles in length; and South Hadley 
Canal, around falls in the town of South Hadley, is two 


miles in length. 


Farmington Canal, fifty-four miles long, commences at Connecti- 
Newhaven, passes through the valley of Farmington River, cut. 


and at the boundary of the state of Massachusetts it unites 
with the Hampshire and Hampden Canal, which reaches 
to Northampton, and is twenty-two miles in length. [n- 
field Canal, five miles and a half long, is constructed around 
the Enfield Falls in Connecticut River. 

The Erie Canal, extending from Albany on the 
son River to Buffalo on Lake Erie, a total distance of 
363 miles, is one of the greatest and most important works 
of the kind in the world. It was projected by an Ameri- 
can patriot, Mr De Witt Clinton; commenced in 1817, 
and finished in 1825. The water is forty feet wide at 
the surface, twenty-eight at the bottom, and four feet 
deep. These are generally the dimensions of the other 
canals in this state, and therefore they cannot carry very 
heavy boats; but a less depth will always suffice if the 
boats are not encumbered with keels, which are utterly 
useless in a canal. The western section, from Buffalo on 
Lake Erie to Montezuma on Seneca River, is 157 miles in 
length, with twenty-one locks for a fall of 186 feet; the 
middle section, from Montezuma to Utica, is ninety-six 
miles, with eleven locks for a rise and fall of ninety-five 
feet; the eastern section, from Utica to Albany, is 110 
miles, with fifty-two locks for a fall of 427 feet ; total length 
363 miles, with eighty-four locks for a total rise and fall of 
698 feet. Lake Erie is 565 feet above the Hudson River 
at Albany. The average rise or fall of eighty-one of the 
locks is eight feet and a half, the other three are regulating 
or guard-locks. 

This canal forms a channel by which the trade of the 
great inland waters of Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Mi- 
chigan, &c. may find access to markets in the populous 
cities of Eastern America and of Europe. Indeed there 
is already such a traffic on this canal and its branches, 
described below, that it has been proposed greatly to in- 
crease its dimensions, which must require many times the 
additional expense necessary to have made it sufficiently 
large at first. ‘There is, however, nothing very remarkable 
in this, because the most proper size of a canal can seldom 
be foreseen by the projectors. 

Champlain Canal, sixty-three miles long, commences, at 
its junction with the Erie Canal, nine miles north of Al- 
bany, and terminates at Whitehall, on Lake Champlain, 
in Washington county, thus connecting the Erie Canal 
and the Hudson River with Lake Champlain. It has 
seven locks for a rise of fifty-four feet from the lake to 
the summit-level, and fourteen locks for a fall of 134 feet 
from this to the Hudson, in all twenty-one locks; the 
rise and fall are 188 feet. It has a lateral cut connecting 
it with the Hudson by three locks at Waterford, eleven 
miles north of Albany, similar to the cut connecting the 
Erie Canal with the same river at West Troy by two locks. 

The Oswego Canal, of thirty-eight miles, from Salina to 
Oswego, connects Lake Ontario with the Erie Canal. Half 
the distance is canal and half slack-water or river naviga- 
tion. It has fourteen locks, thirteen of stone and one of 
wood and stone, for a fall of 123 feet from Salina to Lake 
Ontario. 
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The Cayuga and Seneca Canal commences at the Erie 
Canal at Montezuma, Cayuga county, and terminates at 
Geneva, Ontario county, connecting the Erie Canal with 
Seneca Lake. It has also a lateral branch to East Cayu- 
ga village on the Cayuga Lake, being thus connected with 
that lake. It opens altogether a lake navigation of more 
than a hundred miles. The length is twenty miles and 
forty-four chains from Geneva, on the Seneca Lake, to 
Montezuma on the Erie Canal. It is half canal and half 
slack-water navigation, and has eleven wooden locks for 
a fall of seventy-three feet from Seneca Lake to the Erie 
Canal at Montezuma. 

The Chemung Canal extends from the head of the waters 
of Seneca Lake to Chemung (or Uioga) River, a branch 
of the Susquehannah, at the village of Elmira, Tioga 
county. The length is twenty-two miles and a half, with 
a navigable feeder of thirteen miles and a half from Painted 
Post, Stuben county, on the Chemung River, to the sum- 
mit-level; total, thirty-six miles. This canal connects the 
Erie Canal with the Susquehannah River. It has fifty- 
two wooden locks, with 516 feet of lockage, and one guard- 
lock. 

The Crooked Lake Canal extends from Penn Yan to 
Dresden, both in Yates county, connecting the Crooked 
and Seneca Lakes. It is eight miles long, and has 260 
feet of lockage, with twenty-seven wooden locks, and one 
guard-lock. 

The Chenago Canal extends from Utica to Binghamp, a 
distance of ninety-seven miles, with 109 locks. It has six- 
teen miles of navigable feeders. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal extends from the 
Hudson River at Kingston, to Port Jervis on the Delaware, 
fifty-nine miles ; thence up the Delaware to the mouth of 
the Lackawaxen River, twenty-four miles; thence in Penn- 
sylvania to Honesdale, twenty-six miles; total, 109 miles. 
From Honesdale a railway of sixteen miles and a half, 
with five inclined planes, rising 800 feet, extends to the 
coal mines at Carbondale on the Lackawana. 

Haerlam Canal, of three miles, intended to connect the 
Hudson and East Rivers, is begun, but not completed. 
Chittenango Canal, connecting that place with the Erie 
Canal, is one mile and a half long, with four locks. Sodus 
Canal, intended to connect Seneca River with Great So- 
dus Bay on Lake Ontario, was projected in 1829, and will 
be twenty-five miles long. Scottsville Canal, intended to 
connect the,Genesee River with Scottsville, in Monroe 
county, was projected in 1829. The Oneida Lake Canal, of 
eight miles and a half, intended to connect Oneida Lake 
with the Erie Canal, was put under contract in 1833. Au- 
burn and Oswasco Canal, intended to connect Auburn with 
Oswasco Lake, was projected in 1832, and is to be three 
miles in length. 

It has been proposed to connect by railways or canals 
the Erie Canal, somewhere about Rome or Herkinner, with 
the waters flowing into the St Lawrence at Ogdensburg. 

The Genesee and Alleghany Canal. The projectors of 
the Erie Canal contemplated its connection with the river 
Ohio, by a south-west branch, uniting with the river Al- 


* leghany at Olean, in Cattaraugus county. A report of a 


survey of the line was made to the legislature in 1829. 
The length from Rochester along the valley of the Gene- 
see to Olean, including navigable feeders, is to be 107 
miles, which, with a side-cut to Danville of fifteen miles 
and a half, make the total length 1224 miles, with 1057 feet 
of lockage. 

The Black River Canal is proposed to extend from the 
Erie Canal at Rome to the foot of High Falls on Black 
River, a distance of about thirty-five miles, with improve- 
ments in the navigation of Black River from the High 
Falls to Carthage, a farther distance of forty miles. 


A steam-boat canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson has 
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been proposed, extending from Oswego to Utica, and thence 
along the Mohawk to the Hudson. A steam-boat or a ship 
canal has likewise been proposed around the Falls of the 
Niagara. The longest proposed route would be fifteen 
miles, with a lockage of 320 feet; a second route would 
be nine miles, with the same lockage; and a third only 
seven miles and a half. A ship canal around these falls, 
on the Canadian side, called the Welland Canal, has been 
in operation for several years, and will be noticed hereafter. 
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Delaware and Raritan Canal extends from Bordentown New Jer- 
to New Brunswick, forty-three miles. A navigable feeder S°y- 


from Bool’s Island to Trenton is twenty-four miles long. 
Morris Canal, extending from Jersey city to Easton, is 101 
miles long. Salem Canal, from Salem Creek to the Dela- 
ware, is four miles long. 


During the last eight or nine years, Pennsylvania has Pennsyl- 
engaged in works of internal improvement more exten- Vania. 


sively than any other state in the union; and the Penn- 
sylvania Canal and Railway, extending from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, a distance of 395 miles, is the most magnifi- 
cent work of the kind which has yet been completed in 
any part of the United States. It consists of the follow- 


ing parts: ~ 
Miles. 
1. Columbia Railway, from Philadelphia to Colum- 
bia...... Ahatescsteervids wets hats fests wearin a. BGO 
2. Pennsylvania Canal, central division, or eastern 
and Juniata divisions, from Columbia to Holli- 
Aaya Weg sin: vacisiie ees Bae aisinsais ances Oe ONOTUNs iiss sizes 171:°75 
3. Alleghany Portage Railway, from Hollidays- 
burg to Johnstown...... es vqemmonmes cat. Sivas... “SOD 
4. Pennsylvania Canal, western division, from 
Johnstown to Pittsburg......... Cleans setoaseteth « 105-00 
395-04 


1. Columbia Railway commences at Philadelphia, passes 
Downingstown and Lancaster, and enters Columbia, on the 
Susquehannah, by an inclined plane 1720 feet in length. 
It has thirty-one viaducts, seventy-three stone culverts, 
and eighteen bridges. It attains its greatest height at 
Mine Ridge, which is 555 feet above tide-water in the 
Delaware. 

2. The central division of the Pennsylvania Canal com- 
mences at Columbia; follows the east bank of the Susque- 
hannah, crossing the Union Canal at Middletown; passes 
Harrisburg; crosses the Susquehannah at the head of Dun- 
can’s Island; and enters the valley of the Juniata, which 
it follows to Hollidaysburg. It has thirty-three aque- 
ducts, and 111 locks. 

3. The Alleghany Portage Railway, connecting the cen- 
tral and western divisions of the Pennsylvania Canal, com- 
mences at Hollidaysburg, passes over the range of the Al- 
leghany Mountains, and terminates at Johnstown. It has 
one tunnel through a mountain ridge, and ten inclined 
planes, with stationary engines, five on each side of the 
summit-level, their total length being 4°37 miles. The 
total rise and fall is 2570-29 feet. 

4, The western division of the Pennsylvania Canal com- 
mences at Johnstown, traversing the valley of the Cone- 
maugh, Kiskiminetas, and Alleghany Rivers, and termi- 
nates at Pittsburg. It has sixty-four locks, sixteen aque- 
ducts, sixty-four culverts, 152 bridges, and a remarkable 
tunnel about 1000 feet long. 

The Beaver Canal extends from the town of Beaver, at 
the entrance of the Beaver River into the Ohio, to New- 
castle, and is twenty-five miles long. The Mahoning and 
Beaver Canal, extending from Newcastle in Pennsylvania 
to Akron in Ohio, on the Ohio Canal, is now in progress. 
The Pittsburg and Erie Canal, of which the Beaver Ca- 
nal is a part, is intended to connect the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal at Pittsburg with Lake Erie, and is to be seventy-three 
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this state, besides some which are in progress, and others 
which are only projected. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which connects the 
Delaware River with the head of Chesapeake Bay, is partly 
in Delaware and partly in Maryland, and commences at 
Delaware city, about forty-two miles below Philadelphia. 
The length is 13°63 miles, the breadth at top sixty-six feet, 
and the depth ten feet. . 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, begun in 1828, com- 
mences at Georgetown, on the Potomac, in the district of 
Columbia, and extends to Harper’s Ferry. Its course, as 
laid out, extends to Cumberland on the Potomac, thence by 
Will’s Creek, Youghiogeny, and Monongahela Rivers, to 
Pittsburg. The total length, as proposed, is 341 miles and 
a half, and the lockage 3215 feet. It requires a tunnel 
through the Alleghany Mountains of four miles and eighty 
yards. Port Deposit Canal, ten miles long, is designed to 
overcome the rapids of the Susquehannah above Port De- 
posit. The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal has been al- 
ready noticed. 

The Canal of Dismal Swamp commences at Deep Creek, 
about seven miles above Norfolk, and proceeds southward 
about thirteen miles to the boundary of this state, beyond 
which it is continued about nine miles in North Carolina, 
to Joyce’s Creek, a branch of the Pasquotank. This canal 
is thirty feet wide at bottom, and eight deep. Very ex- 
tensive improvements have been projected and partly ex- 
ecuted on the river navigation of Virginia, by means of 
lateral canals or side-cuts. One on James River extends 
from Richmond for twenty-three miles up the side of that 
river, and then joins it again. There are various side-cuts 
on the Roanoke; one extends about twelve miles from 
Weldon upward, but that is after the river has got into 
North Carolina. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, already mentioned amongst those 
of Virginia, enters about nine miles into North Carolina ; 
and Lake Drummond Canal, five miles long, is a navigable 
feeder of it. North-west Canal, six miles long, connects 
North-west River with Dismal Swamp Canal. Weldon 
Canal, twelve miles long, forms the commencement of the 
Roanoke Navigation, extending around the falls of the Roa- 


noke above the towns of Weldon and Blakely. The na- 


vigation of the Roanoke from the Weldon Canal to the 
town of Salem in Virginia, a distance of 232 miles, as 
likewise the Cape Fear, the Yadkin, the Tar, the Catawba, 
and New Rivers, have been greatly improved. 

Santee Canal, twenty-two milcs long, connects the har- 
bour of Charleston with the Santee. By means of this and 
the Santee and Congaree Rivers, the navigation of which 
has been improved, a communication is opened between 
Charleston and Columbia. The navigation of the Catawba 
has been improved by five small canals of two, one and a 
quarter, two and a quarter, one and three quarters, and 
four miles. Saluda Canal, of six miles, extends from the 
head of Saluda Shoals to Granby on the Congaree. Drehr’s 
Canal, of one mile and a third, is designed to overcome 
a fall of 120 feet in the Saluda River. Lorick’s Canal, on 
Broad River, one mile and a half above Columbia, is a 
mile long ; and Lockhart’s Canal, in Union District, around 
Lockhart’s Shoals in Broad River, is two miles and three 
quarters in length. 

The Savannah and Ogeechee Canal, sixteen miles long, 
extends from the city of Savannah to Ogeechee River. An 
extension of this canal to the Alatamaha, sixty miles, is 
proposed. 

Huntsville Canal, from Triana on the Tennessee, to 
Huntsville, is sixteen miles long. A canal of thirty-seven 
miles, from the head of the Muscle Shoals to Florence, is 
considerably advanced, but not yet completed. 

A ship canal, of eight miles, has been projected at New 


Orleans, to lead from the Mississippi to the ocean. It is Naviga. 
to commence about three miles below Fort Jackson, and Jae 
nd. 


pass through the prairie on the left bank of the river. Be- 
sides, there are in progress the Orleans Bank Canal, of " 
four miles and a quarter, from New Orleans to Lake Pont- 
chartrain ; the Carondelet Canal, of two miles, which like- 
wise connects New Orleans with Lake Pontchartrain, 
through the river or bayou St John, which is four miles, 
making the whole line six miles; and the Barataria Canal, 
proceeding from the Mississippi, six miles above New Or- 
leans, to the Lafourche, thence through the lakes to Ber- 
wick’s Bay, and thence to the sea by Barataria. It con- 
sists of four parts, amounting to twenty-two niles, which 
connect an extensive river navigation. The whole ex- 
ceeds ninety miles. 

Kentucky River Navigation, in the course of being ex- Kentucky. 
ecuted, viz. the part of that river about to be rendered na- 
vigable by locks and dams, extends from its mouth up 
to where it branches into the three forks. For about 250 
miles the whole will be slack water, adapted for steam- 
boats of 150 tons burden. ‘The locks are to be 175 feet 
long by thirty-eight wide in the chamber, ten feet above 
the dam; the depth of water is to be six feet; the lift of 
the locks from twelve to sixteen feet; the dams from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and from 400 to 500 long, 
and about seventy feet at the base. A variety of improve- 
ments, some of them of considerable extent, on other river 
navigations in this state, have also been projected, and are 
partly in progress. 

The Ohio Canal, which extends from Cleveland upon Ohio. 
Lake Erie, to Portsmouth on the Ohio River, is 307 miles 
long ; it was begun in 1825, and completed in 1832. The 
summit-level is 305 feet above Lake Erie, 499 above the 
Ohio at Portsmouth, and 973 above the Atlantic. It has 
152 locks for a lockage of 12,050 feet. ‘The distances 
along this canal, beginning from Cleveland, are, to Akron 
thirty-eight miles, New Portage nine, Massillon twenty- 
one, Bolivar twelve, New Philadelphia fourteen, Gnaden- 
hutten thirteen, Coshocton twenty-six, Newark forty, 
Bloomfield fifty-two, Circleville eleven, Chillicothe twen- 
ty, Piketon twenty-four, Portsmouth twenty-seven. It 
has three navigable feeders, amounting to thirty-three 
miles. 

‘he Miami Canal, which extends from Cincinnati to 
Dayton, is sixty-nine miles long ; it was begun in 1825, and 
finished in 1830. The summit at Dayton is 175 feet above 
the Ohio at Cincinnati. It has thirty-two locks for a 
lockage of 296 feet. ‘This canal is now in the course of 
being extended along the valleys of the St Mary’s and 
Au-Glaize Rivers, and is to be united at Defiance with the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, which extends from Lafayette on 
the Wabash River in Indiana, to near the entrance of the 
Maumee into the west end of Lake Erie. It is 187 miles 
long, and is nearly completed. The whole extent of this 
united line, from Cincinnati to Lake Erie, is about 265 
miles, of which 105 are in Indiana. 

The Mahoning and Beaver Canal, now in progress, ex- 
tends from Newcastle, in Pennsylvania, on the Beaver di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Canal, to Akron on the port- 
age summit of the Ohio Canal. It is eighty-five miles 
in length, but of this eight miles are in Pennsylvania. 
Sandy Creek and Little Beaver Canal, also in progress, 
extends from Bolivar on the Ohio Canal, in an easterly 
direction, to the Ohio River. Various other extensive na- 
vigations have been projected in this state, and companies 
have been formed for carrying them into execution. 

Several extensive canals and river navigations have been Indiana. j 
projected in this state, and are partly in progress. We 
have already mentioned the Wabash and Erie Canal, of 
which part is in Ohio. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, now in progress, €xX- Illinois. 
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tent of country is opened up to the industry of settlers. Naviga- 


Navig- tends from Chicago on Lake Michigan, to Ottawa on 


Illinois River, a distance of about ninety-five miles. It is 


Inland. to be sixty feet wide at the surface, thirty-six at the bot- 


tom, and six deep. About twenty-four miles of this line 
are to be cut from seven to twenty-eight feet deep, through 
solid rock. Other canals have been projected in this state. 


Jistrict of ‘The Washington Branch Canal, of one mile and a quar- 
Solumbia. ter, connects the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal with the 


Potomac at Washington. ‘The Alexandria Canal, of seven 
miles and a quarter, extends from that town to the extre- 
mity of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal at Georgetown. 
It has been proposed to connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Gulf of Mexico, by a canal across the northern 
part of the peninsula of Florida. : 


Canada. 


Some considerable works for promoting inland naviga- 
tion have likewise been executed in Canada. Of these the 
following are the principal ones. 

The Rideau Canal commences in about long. 75. 35. E., 
and Jat. 45. 20. N., at Entrance Bay, in the Ottawa River, 
about a mile and a half from where the Rideau River falls 
into it, 128 miles from Montreal, and 180 from Kingston 
on Lake Ontario. It is not so properly a canal as an ar- 
tificial concatenation of natural lakes. The general di- 
rection is south-westerly, to its termination at Kingston ; 
and the total length of the navigation is 132 miles, of 
which about twenty only are artificial cuts connecting 
Rideau River and Lake, Mud Lake, Cranberry Lake, and 
Kingston Mill-Stream. The difference of level is 445 
feet, with forty-seven locks, which are each 142 feet long, 
thirty-three broad, and five deep. This canal, it has been 
fancied, would be of immense importance for the convey- 
ance of military stores; bat this seems to proceed on the 
assumption that the enemy is to be perfectly torpid du- 
ring the half year in which the canal is useless from being 
frozen.! 

The Welland Canal, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
communicates with the latter by the T'welve-mile Creek, 
and thence ascends the barrier of Lake Erie, near the Falls 
of Niagara, by means of locks, till it meets the Chippawa, 
which it ascends for some length, and then joins the Ouse 
at about a mile and a half from its entrance into Lake 
Erie. The shifting bar at the month of this river has been 
remedied by extending piers into the deep water. A safe 
communication between these great lakes is thus effected 
by this navigation, which is forty-one miles long; the ar- 
tificial part being fifty-six feet wide, and eight and a half 
deep. It has thirty-seven wooden locks, each 100 feet 
long and twenty-two feet wide, overcoming a height of 
330 feet. A much shorter canal for passing round the 
Falls of Niagara has been proposed on the American side. 

Grenville Canal consists of three detached parts, of the 
nature of side-cuts, or lateral canals; one at the Long 
Sault on the Ottawa, another at the fall called Chite a 
Blondeau, and the third at the Carillon Rapids. This ca- 
nal renders the navigation of the Ottawa between the Ri- 
deau and Montreal complete; but unfortunately some of 
the earlier constructed locks are only twenty feet wide. 

La Chine Canal is a cut of seven miles across the south- 
east corner of the island of Montreal, to avoid some diffi- 
cult parts of the St Lawrence, particularly the rapid of 
St Louis. It is forty-eight feet wide at top, twenty-eight. 
at bottom, and five fcet deep, with a fall of forty-two fect ; 
but the locks only admit boats twenty feet wide. 

By means of these great and useful works, a large ex- 


There is a continuous steam-boat communication in Upper 
Canada of about 460 miles, from the Grenville Canal, on 
the Ottawa, to Niagara. Many other canals are now in 
contemplation, such as that projected between the bay of 
Quinté and Lake Huron. A great deal of information re- 
garding the inland navigation of Canada will be found in 
the Parliamentary Reports, and a more compendious ac- 
count of it in-Martin’s History of the British Colonies. 
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The navigable rivers and lakes of North America are North 


numerous and importaut, several of them being of vast ex- 
tent. Buta very general feature in such of its rivers as 
fall into the Atlantic, is a bar obstructing their mouths. 
That of the principal month of the Mississippi had, in 1722, 
about twenty-five feet of water upon it; Ulloa, in 1767, 
found twenty feet at the highest flood; and in 1826 the 
depth was only sixteen feet. Above these obstructions 
the rivers are generally much deeper, the Mississippi at 
New Orleans being above 100 feet deep, which depth it 
preserves to the miouth of the Missouri. Mobile Bay is 
crossed by a bar having only ten feet of water; and the 
bar of the Altamabo of Georgia has fourteen feet, which 
is perhaps about the’average depth to be found at the en- 
trance of most of the southern rivers of the Atlantic coast. 
Lake Superior, in the great central plain of this continent, 
is the largest body of fresh water on the globe. ‘The out- 
let of this, and of the other great lakes of Canada, forms 
the river St Lawrence, which is of vast dimensions, the 
tide flowing up it for 400 miles, and affording navigation 
for the largest vessels the whole of this distance ; but above 
this the current is extremely rapid. Several of the most 
difficult parts have already been avoided by means of side- 
cuts and locks, particularly the rapid of St Louis; and 
others may be disposed of in a similar manner. Vessels 
of 600 tons ascend to Montreal, and boats all the way to 
Lake Ontario, and thence to Lake Erie through the Wel- 
land Canal. The Connecticut is a large navigable stream 
entering the sea near the north-castern extremity of Long 
Island. The Hudson has enabled New York to extend its 
commerce by the Erie Canal to the lakes, being navigable 
to 160 miles above its mouth for large steam-vessels. ‘The 
Delaware and its tributaries afford a navigation over an 
extent of 300 miles in length and breadth. ‘The Susque- 
hannah, the Potomac, and others falling into the Chesa- 
peake Bay, together with canals, afford navigation for ves- 
sels of one sort or other into the remotest valleys and re- 
cesses of the eastern country. ‘The Roanoke, which falls 
into Albemarle Sound, together with the Pamlico, afford 
a medium of commerce tor North Carolina; whilst the 
Pedec, Santee, Savannah, Ogeechee, Alatamaha, &c. are 
so many canals intersecting South Carolina and Georgia 
in all directions. The St John, again, affords a similar con- 
venience for East Florida. But although the eastern rivers 
have been by much the longest employed for the purposcs 
of navigation, they are in many respects inferior to the im- 
mense streams which intersect the western and inland 
states, particularly the Mississippi and its tributaries, which 
have no parallel in any other country possessed by a people 
sufficiently intelligent to turn the commercial facilities of 
its inland waters to proper advantage. The Mississippi is 
navigable for 3000 miles up from its mouth to the Falls of 
St Anthony, and extends over fifteen degrees of latitude. 
At St Louis it receives the Missouri, which above that 
junction is greater tlian the other branch, which still bears 
the name of Mississippi. The principal tributaries of the 
Missouri are the Osage, Grand River, Kanses, Platte, 


Canals, it is true, which are all on one level, as is the case in Holland, may become convenient roads whilst the ice is sufficiently 
strong ; but where locks occur, and are so numerous as on this canal, they form a serious obstruction ; and it is besides considered ne- 
cessary in America to have canals as empty as possible during the frost. 
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Naviga- White River, Chien, Yellow Stone Rivers, each of which 


on an average adds 1000 miles to the navigation; and there 
are many others of less note. Above the junction of the 
Missouri the Mississippi receives, from the east, in latitude 
37°, the Ohio, which is of great importance, as affording a 
direct communication with the eastern states, and being, 
besides, the channel of a great inland commerce. About 
1200 miles from its mouth the Ohio receives, near Pitts- 
burg, the Monongahela and the Alleghany Rivers. It is 
connected with Lake Erie by means of the Ohio Canal, and 
has fifteen large navigable tributaries. The other princi- 
pal tributaries of the Mississippi more to the north, and 
each navigable 400 or 500 miles, are the Illinois, Des 
Moines, Rock River, and St Peter’s, between some of which 
and the great northern lakes there are only short portages. 
Besides all these, North America contains a vast number 
of other navigable rivers, which our limits will not admit 
of our describing. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The vast region of South America, thougl: it has hitherto 
been kept in a sadly degraded state, by priestcraft, igno- 
rance, slavery, and incessant wars, possesses a conforma- 
tion peculiarly favourable to an extensive inland naviga- 
tion. The Andes skirt its western shore, and, though 
ascending toa great height, are yet so small in breadth 
as to leave between them and the eastern coast a vast ex- 
tent of comparatively flat country, divided into the basins 
of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Paraguay, none of which 
is much elevated above the sea; and even the dividing 
ranges between them are generally of very trifling altitude. 
Thus the Orinoco is navigable, without difficulty, for 260 
leagues, to the falls or rather rapids of Atures, where, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, its mean height above the sea does 
not exceed 350 feet ; and thence, atter two short portages, 
it is navigable for above 100 leagues more, to the point near 
Esmeralda, where the celebated bifurcation of this river 
takes place, and a portion of its waters descends along the 
natural canal of Casiquiari, to join the Rio Negro and the 
Amazon. On both sides, along its course, the Orinoco 
receives many tributaries; of which three in particular, 
the Apure, Meta, and Guaviore, flowing from the west- 
ward, have also long navigable courses. The Amazon, 
again, is navigable to a little above Urarina, near the con- 
fluence of the Guallaga, a distance of 750 leagues from its 
mouth, flowing uniformly along the whole extent, in a di- 
rection from west to east, and receiving many tributaries 
on both sides. By the Napo, Putamayo, and Japura it is 
connected with the higher districts of Columbia; its own 
upper navigation, which is uninterrupted above Santiago, 
connects it with Upper Peru ; and the Guallaga and Uca- 
yale descend to it from the south-west, along the eastern 
face of the Andes, from distances, as it is said, of from 300 
to 500 leagues. By the Rio Negro, as already noticed, its 
waters communicate with those of the basin of the Ori- 
noco; the Rio Branco ascends from this also to within a 
short and nearly level distance of the sources of the rivers 
Essequibo and Demerara; and its southern tributaries, 
rising in the Campos Pareceis (the mean level of which 
west of Villa Boa, and in about 16° south latitude, where 
the waters divide, is not probably above 2500 feet), ap- 
proach so closely to the sources of the Paraguay and its 
feeders, that near Villa Bella, in Matto-Grosso, only a short 
portage of three miles divides the course of the Aguapehy, 
falling into the Jaura and Paraguay, from that of the Gua- 
pore, joining the Madeira and Amazon ; and, lastly, the Pa- 
raguay itself is navigable through nineteen degrees of lati- 
tude, from the confluence of the Jaura in 16° 20’ south, to 
its mouth in the Rio de la Plata, near Buenos Ayres, in 35° 


south lat., and receives also many tributaries along its 
course, of which four only need be cited, viz. the Parana 
and Uruguay from the eastward, rivers each nearly equal 
to the main trunk in value and importance; and from the 
west the Pilcomayo, said to be navigable with very little 
interruption as far as Chuquisaca; and the Vermejo, in 
which there are three fathoms as high as the junction 
of the Rio Grande, and large boats ascend beyond it as 
far as Tariga. 

From these facts, then, it appears that, with the excep- 
tion of one short portage of three miles, water flows, and is 
for the most part navigable, between Buenos Ayres, in 35° 
south, to the mouth of the Orinoco, in nearly 9° north la- 
tude. The distance across the continent from east to west, 
through which the same convenience exists, varies greatly 
in different lines ; but in the basin of the Orinoco it is not 
under 400 leagues, in that of the Amazons it is nearly 1000, 
and in that of the Paraguay it varies probably from 200 
to 500. ‘hat all the interior provinces of South America 
would be prodigiously benefited by advantage being taken 
of these facilities for internal communication, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt; but the districts which are at present the 
most secluded, and which would be most strikingly im- 
proved by it, are those of Moxos, Chiquitos, and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, which contain about 43,000 square 
leagues, and produce a great variety of valuable articles, 
which are unavailable on account of there being no method 
of transporting them. ,The only seaport with which they 
have any communication is Lamar (Cobija), on the Pacific, 
although the junction of the Jaura with the Paraguay, 
where the latter becomes navigable, is only seventy leagues 
from Santa Anna, the capital of Chiquitos, a hundred from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and seventy-three from Villabella 
in Matto-Grosso. 

It has long been proposed to form a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by means of a ca- 
nal across the Isthmus of Panama. A very interesting 
account of asurvey of a line across the isthmus, which was 
made a few years ago by Mr J. A. Loyd, will be found in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1830; and some account 
of a different line by the Lake of Nicaragua is given by 
Captain Philips in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society (vol. iii. 275). There can be no question that a 
ship canal, if practicable, would be greatly preferable to 
any other equally slow communication; and a railway, 
again, better than a small canal. A line partaking of both 
is also talked of. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CANALS, TUNNELS, LOCKS, &c. 


Canals formed for navigation are generally upon a dead 
level from lock to lock, except when they are also intend- 
ed for conveying water, whether to other parts of the na- 
vigation, or for some different purpose. Feeders or con- 
ductors of water to canals should always have a certain 
declivity ; but even in these it is not customary to give 
the bottom a greater descent than four inches in the mile. 
The simplest mode of constructing a canal over level 
ground, is to form it partly by excavation and partly by 
embankment; that is, to proportion the depth of digging 
such, that the stuff thrown out shall exactly embank or 
raise the sides sufficiently to make the canal of the re- 
quired dimensions. ‘This is called level cutting. But 
when a canal runs along the side of a declivity, the one 
bank will require more raising than the other; or the 
cutting may be all at one side, and the embankment only 
at the other. If, again, the surface of the ground is un- 
dulating, the case becomes more complicated; but it is 
always a desideratum in the formation of canals, that the 
stuff excavated from one part may, with the least labour 
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exactly supply or form the embank- 
ments that are to be raised in another; so that, at the 
completion of the work, as few spoil-banks or mounds of 
useless soil as possible may remain, and as little ground as 


« possible be rendered useless by excavations or pits. How- 


ever, the great expense of rock-cuttings, and other diffi- 
culties, often occasion a wide departure from this rule. 
For, in conducting a canal across a hilly and rugged coun- 
try, there are many difficulties to be overcome, much le- 
velling, and many works of art to be executed. Some of 
these, perhaps, cannot be foreseen till the operations have 
been commenced or are far advanced. The slopes of 
the banks are regulated by the quality and difference in 
the tenacity of the soil ; but they are seldom made greater 
than two feet of perpendicular to three of horizontal mea- 
surement, particularly where the embankments are heavy. 
The inside slope soon becomes chafed and indented at 
its upper edges by the motion of the water, which is oc- 
casioned by the passing of boats ; and this abrasion often 
penetrates so much as to diminish irregularly the width 
of the towing-path. This may be remedied in a good 
measure by planting the sides with aquatic shrubs, and 
also by driving stakes into the bank at short intervals 
along the water line, so as to form a rude wicker-work, in 
places where the soil is loose and porous. The Caledonian 
Canal is provided with a break in the slope for this purpose, 
as was mentioned in the description of it. But the most 
effectual protection against the action of the watcr is at- 
tained by walling or paving the sides of the canal for some 
breadth both above and below the water line. This, how- 
ever, from its being expensive, has not. yet been exten- 
sively resorted to; but when it is recollected that the 
washing of the banks of a canal not only destroys its se- 
curity, but diminishes its depth aad the facility with 
which it is navigatcd, this reason loses its weight. By 
facing the sides with a substantial wall, which might be 
made nearly vertical at the top, the surface of the water 
need not be much more than two thirds the usual width, 
and consequently the canal need not occupy much more 
than three fourths the extent of ground ; so that in situa- 
tions where the ground is valuable, the wall would conduce 
to economy. ‘The canal, too, having less earth crumbling 
into,it, would need less cleaning; and where water is scarce, 
the smaller waste by evaporation, from the contracted 
breadth of the surface, would be of importance. To pre- 
vent as much as possible the wash, as it is termed, the 
speed of the canal-boats is variously restricted, and steam- 
boats have generally been excluded. 

It frequently happens that canals have to be formed more 
or less by artificial embankments of loose materials, or that 
they are excavated in earth, sand, rock, &c. so very porous 
as to allow the water to escape by filtration. To remedy 
this, the usual method is to make the excavation much wider 
and deeper than the intended dimensions, and to line it 
to the thickness of two or three feet with a tenacious clay 
mixed with gravel, which is to be thoroughly puddled, and 
then, according to some, exposed for a long while to the 
weather, though others condemn exposing it at all. A 
trench four feet in width is also dug out in the middle of 
each side-bank, to at least three feet below the bottom of 
the canal, and this in like manner is{to be filled up with 
puddle. The puddle trench is made principally with the 
view of preventing rats and other vermin from perforating 
the banks, and occasioning breaches, as they often do. 
When once the water has obtained a very small egress, it 
gradually washes it wider ; so that sometimes in a few hours 
a breach may be formed sufficient to empty the canal, and 
require weeks or even months ere it can be repaired. But 
besides being able to resist the penetration or gradual escape 
of the water, an embankment must always be composed of 
materials capable of withstanding, by their weight, the ten- 
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mass, and also of resisting, by their lateral adhesion, the Be) 
force tending to thrust them out horizontally. When the, ~ 


side of a canal gives way, it is of great consequence to 
prevent as much as possible the escape of the water. For 
this purpose, it is usual to have doors or valves in various 
parts of the canal, so attached by joints or hinges to the 
bottom, that when the water is at rest they lie nearly 
flat at the bottom, but when it begins to flow rapidly over 
them, they ‘rise by its force, and arrest its farther pro- 
gress. However, when such gates have lain long in the 
bottom, and have become coated with slime and imbed- 
ded in the mud, their spontaneous rising at the proper 
time is not much to be depended on, and therefore they 
should be provided with chains or rods, by,which they may 
be drawn up when required. 


Tunnels. 


The first thing to be attended to in constructing a tun- 
nel is to execute a correct survey of the ground through 
which it is intended to pass. This is done by tracing over 
the surface of the ground a line which shall be all in a 
vertical plane parallel to the direction of the tunnel, and 
which, when transferred upon a reduced scale to paper, 
shall accurately represent a vertical scction of the ground. 
To obtain a section of this sort with accuracy for an ex- 
tensive tunnel, the relative levels of the principal points 
along the line upon the surface are to be ascertained ; and 
it is generally necessary to use an instrument similar to 
a transit telescope, and perhaps to fit up one or more 
temporary observatories upon the most elevated spots along 
the line, from which may be detcrmined the position of 
any pits or shafts which it may be necessary to sink, whe- 
ther for the sake of free ventilation, or for commencing 
and carrying on the excavation of the tunnel at several 
different places at the same time. Through these openings 
the stuff is to be hoisted up, and the water pumped out 
should any occur. The shafts being sunk to the requisite 
depth, which is ascertained from the levels which have 
been taken at the surface, a heading or small tunnel, at 
least sufficiently high and wide to allow the men to move 
freely in the work of excavation, is to be commenced just 
below the:crown of the intended large one. Such smaller 
excavation is generally made very unshapely in the sides 
and roof, but ought to be nearly flat in the bottom. It is 
to be carried forward from one working shaft to another, 
as nearly as may be in a straight line, till a connection be 
formed between all the shafts and the ends of the tunnel. 
If, in the progress of the heading from one shaft to an- 
other, the air become so bad as to oblige the workmen to 
desist, an air shaft is to be immediately commenced from 
above, about five or six feet in diameter, and sunk verti- 
cally to the point at which the heading was left off. In 
excavating the tunnel of the Thames and Medway Canal, 
there were twelve working shafts ; and, on account of the 
foulness of the air, it was besides necessary to sink eleven 
air-shafts. After the heading has been driven from one 
working-shaft to another, or a complete perforation ob- 
tained throughout the whole of the intended line, the roof 
of the tunnel is commenced, by an excavation in the form 
of a circular, an elliptic, or a parabolic arch. At this stage 
of the work the strength and quality of the roof are easily 
ascertained ; and where weak and crumbling portions oc- 
cur, a brick or stone arch must be formed for their sup- 
port. The stuff is generally carried out by means of a 
railway. Some tunnels are formed in strata of such a tex- 
ture as to require no building whatever, unless, perbaps, 
in fitting up a towing-path; whilst others are so very 
insecure that the construction of a complete lining of 
building must keep pace with the work of excavation. 
Some tunnels, again, are naturally water-tight, whilst others 
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require a substantial lining of clay, and must be excavated 
of so much the larger dimensions as to have room for it. 


Inclined Planes. 


It is probable that the earliest mode of passing a boat 
from one level to another consisted in simply dragging it 
over the intervening space, whether that might be a natu- 
ral rapid in a river, an obstructing rock, or a dam built 
across on purpose; and this last was generally in the 
form of a ridge, or double inclined plane. In a rapidly 
descending current it was necessary to have many such 
dams at short intervals, in order to obtain the requisite 
depth of water. In China these inclined planes have been 
long in use, especially in their smaller canals. Between 
the upper and lower levels of the water a double glacis of 
hewn stoneis built, the principal slope of which extends from 
the bottom of the lower canal to the surface of the water in 
the upper canal, ora little above it, and there terminates in 
a large cross beam of wood, rounded off, and very smooth. 
From this beam another but shorter and steeper plane of 
stone descends to the bottom of the upper canal ; and over 
these the boats are dragged, sometimes by simple manual 
power, and sometimes by the aid of capstans. It is not un- 
common in China for a hundred men to be employed in 
drawing up a large veseel from the lower to the higher canal. 
Their strength is usually applied by means of levers turn- 
ing capstans, which are placed on the abutments on each 
side of the glacis. A rope being passed round the stern 
of the vessel, has its ends attached to and wound round 
the capstans. In this waya vessel is more speedily raised 
into the upper canal than if locks had been employed ; but 
it is effected by a prodigions exertion of human force, 
which, however, in China is always to be had at little 
cost, and is there preferred to any other. Whena vessel 
is to be transferred from the upper to the lower canal, 
she is, as before, lifted over the cross beam, and then 
glides safely down by her own weight. To insure this, 
the head of the vessel is provided with a railing, which 
being covered with a strong matting at the time of the 
descent, not only breaks the fall, but prevents any water 
from flushing’up over the deck. We here see human power 
sadly lavished away where a very different one might suffice. 
Horses, oxen, water-wheels, &c. are in some countries ap- 
plied to turn machinery for the same purpose. ‘To lessen 
the friction, long rollers are sometimes placed across the in- 
clined planes, at short intervals from each other ; but it is 
evident that, whether with or without rollers, boats which 
will bear to be dragged over any such structure must be ex- 
cessively strong for their size. The long feeble boats which 
usually navigate canals would undoubtedly break into se- 
veral lengths were they to be passed over the ridge. Some- 
times the boats are placed upon a sort of cradle or hurdle, 
with or without wheels, and the whole dragged over ; and 
sometimes the boats themselves are furnished with wheels, 
which only come into play in passing such planes. 

There have been numerous other contrivances for trans- 
ferring boats from one level to another, without any ex- 
penditure of water; and descriptions of the most of them 
will be found in some of the scientific journals, particularly 
in the Repertory of Arts, Nicholson's Journal, the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, and the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 
But these have generally been very unsuccessful, although 
for not a few of them patents have been obtained. One of 
the most recent patents is that of Mr Thomas Grahame, of 
which the specification is published in the Repertory of Pa- 
tent Inventions for March 1837. By far the greater number 
of the schemes now alluded to would require an exertion of 
mechanical force which would either be more than suffi- 
cient to raise water to fill a common lock, or would be at- 
tended with greater expense. Some of them, it is true, 


might save a little time, but in general the case would be 
otherwise. 


Locks. 


Amongst the many approximations to the gates of a lock, 
the following rude one may be mentioned, especially as it 
is still used in various parts of England. A beam or sill is 
fixed across the bottom of the stream or canal ; and di- 
rectly over this, but at the water's surface, is placed a se- 
cond but moveable beam. Against and behind these pa- 
rallel beams a set of loose boards are placed upright and 
close together like a door, so as to obstruct the progress 
ofthe stream. When a boat is to pass, the boards are either 
removed singly, or, if they can be prevented from floating 
away, the upper beam is lifted or moved round, soas suddenly 
to let go the whole system, and thus afford a temporary in- 
crease of depth, to enable the boat to pass or repass the other- 
wise too shallow water. In China it is common to have a si- 
milar set of loose boards or planks, but placed horizon- 
tally across the stream ; these being dropped one by one 
into grooves formed in the side walls, or in upright posts, 
from which the boards are to be singly removed in a si- 
milar manner. Such are the sluices or gates used on the 
Imperial Canal of China ; for the emperor’s boats or barges 
are far too large to be dragged over inclined planes. 
Machines of tle same sort have also been used on thie 
river navigations in Flanders. Since both the kinds of 
gates now described are supposed to be placed at the up- 
per end of the fall or shoal over which they are tempo- 
rarily to increase tle depth of water, and since the boat is 
to pass through the gate, while the accumulated water 
rushes out with great force, it is evident that this must 
render it difficult for a boat to ascend the stream, and must 


accelerate it too much in descending. However, a method. 


similar to this, at least in letting go a flash of water, has long 
been used in floating down rafts of timber over shallows 
and rapids in rivers, and is perhaps the best that could be 
contrived for the purpose. But for the navigation of boats 
there is a greatly preferable mode of using the same sorts 
of gates, so as to be free from the inconveniences above 
mentioned; which is to place the gate in moderately deep 
water at the lower end of the fall or shoal, and such that 
a boat may pass up through the gate before the water has 
been raised by it at all. The gate is then shut till the 
water rise sufficiently to enable the boat to ascend the fall 
or shoal, which it does in almost still water. These sorts 
of gates Lalande calls half-locks; and indeed it is sup- 
posed, with considerable probability, that the casual posi- 
tion of two of them near each other had given rise to the 
invention of the lock. For in that case it would soon be 
seen, that when the lower of these two gates was closed, 
and the water above it had risen to a sufficient height, 
such water would be nearly stagnant at the upper gate, 
and would afford an easy passage through it. If, therefore, 
the boat was ascending, the upper gate being next shut, 
the water above it would rise, and enable the boat to pro- 
ceed a stage farther in its ascent. 

However the real origin and early history of the modern 
lock, like those of many other valuable inventions, are in- 
volved in obscurity, yet its nature and mode of operating 
will be readily understood by a reference to figs. 1 and 2, 
Plate CCCLXXVII. where AAAA are the walls of the 
lock chamber, which can be closed by the two single gates 
G,G. ‘The water in the part or reach of the canal which 
lies to the right of the lock is supposed to be higher than 
in that to the left. When, therefore, it is wished to pass a 
vessel upwards through the lock, she is first floated in at the 
lower gate, previously opened, as shown in fig. 1, and which 
is next to be slut. Water is then admitted through a valve 
from the upper canal into the lock-chamber, till it has fill- 
ed it up to the same level, and has of course raised the 
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The upper gate being next opened, 
the vessel quits the lock, and passes immediately into the 
higher part of the canal. This process is called locking up ; 
and the reverse of it, or locking down, will obviously con- 


duct a vessel down through the lock, which is to be emp- 


tied by another valve into the lower reach of the canal. 
For when the water in a lock is reduced to the lower level, 
it is usually said to be empty, although it has still the same 
depth of water as the lower canal. 

In navigations where great differences of level are to be 
overcome, it is not unusual to have two or more locks fol- 
lowing in such close succession that the lower gate, or 
pair of gates when they are double, of one lock, forms also 
the upper gate or upper pair of the next lock below it. 
This obviously tends greatly to lessen the cost of construct- 
ing them, and also requires fewer lock-keepers. It tends, 
besides, to lessen the time spent in the repeated stoppages 
and startings in the trackage of the boats; though it is 
rather blamed for expending somewhat more water than 
if the locks were scattered separately over a considerable 
extent. 

It was not until artificial canals had become very general, 
that locks were brought to any thing like their present 
state of perfection ; for the difficulty of procuring water 
had been but partially felt, as long as inland navigation was 
confined to a few rivers. But when the value of water for 
canals came to be properly appreciated, it was necessary 
to be careful of every resource, and to use it with the 
strictest economy. With this view the chamber, or the 
space between the upper and lower gates, instead of be- 
ing made of an oval, a circular, or an octagonal figure, as 
in the locks on the earlier canals, was so much contracted 
as only to afford room for the vessels to pass through; to 
effect which, the sides were made vertical planes formed 
of wood, brick, or stone, instead of the sloping banks of 
earth or turf used in the older locks, and which required 
such a length of time to fill or empty them, and consumed a 
vast quantity of water besides. The /ift of the lock, or the 
difference of level which it is made to overcome, is regu- 
lated by circumstances. It varies from one foot or less, 
up to sixteen or eighteen feet. Whiere the levels of the 
parts of a canal, or of the several reaches as they are some- 
times called, differ greatly, and where water is plentiful, 
the locks are generally made with a greater lift than where 
the ground is more flat and the water scanty. For a given 
difference of level, locks generally consume more water as 
the lift of each is greater ; but, on the other hand, they tend 
to save time. The chambers of narrow locks are generally 
from seventy to eighty feet long, and from seven to eight 
feet wide. Those of the Caledonian Canal are from 170 to 
180 feet long, forty wide, and thirty deep ; and still larger 
ones are used on the great ship canal from the Texel to 
Amsterdam ; but locks are also made of every interme- 
diate dimension. 

A naturally hard bottom is the best foundation for the 
walls of locks ; but where that does not occur, they are 
frequently built on a system of piles well driven and bound 
together ; for the mode of preparing the foundation must 
be regulated by the nature of the ground. The sides are 
carried up sometimes in straight, sometimes in curved 
lines, and often reclining or battering outwards from the 
bottom. In this last case, too, the beds of the stone or 
brick-work are generally formed at right angles to the 
face of the wall, inclining from half an inch to an inch in 
the foot. Such battering, however, should only be used 
near the bottom; because, ceteris paribus, a lock the oppo- 
site sides of which are perfectly vertical and parallel planes, 
and which is of no greater width throughout than to admit 
the boats, must obviously consume the least water, and 
spend least time in passing a boat ; a circumstance which 
ought always to outweigh any little saving of materials or 
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expense which might be expected from a different form of 
construction. Curving the sides longitudinally, like cres- 
cents, can add nothing to the strength on the principle of 
the arch; because such a figure is at best an arch having 
nothing to abut against. The like may be said of dishing- 
carriage wheels, and of all curved structures which either 
have no abutments, or which are not equally pressed against 
all their abutments. At Agde, on the Languedoc Canal, 
a circular basin which unites three canals of different levels 
is used as a lock, and has long been extolled as the very 
perfection of lock-making ; whereas it requires a needless 
length of time, and wastes an enormous quantity of water 
in passing a boat. If the foundation be clay or gravel, a 
wooden bottom is sometimes formed of cross sleepers 
planked longitudinally, upon which the side-walls are built 
with or without buttresses at the back, according to the 
quality of the side-banks. A flat segment or inverted 
archi of stone or brick is sometimes laid upon the wooden 
bottom, in order to distribute the weight more equably, and 
to prevent any partial settling or subsiding of the work ; 
and the same method is observed between the buttresses 
along the outside of the chamber walls. . In each wall, be- 
hind the hollow quoins, a recess is left sufficient for the 
gates to open back into, out of the way of the vessels. In 
the recesses belonging to the upper gates, a weir or over- 
fall for the water is provided, four or five feet long, having 
a coping or sill of stone or brick, just the height at which 
the water is intended to stand in the upper reach of the 
canal; these are called the paddle-weirs or lock-weirs. 
A large fiat stone is usually laid as a lintel over this open- 
ing, to complete the wall upon, and leaving a space of three 
or four inches in height for the egress of the surplus water. 
This cavity is conducted downward, diminishing in width 
and enlarging in depth, behind the walls of the lock, into 
the paddle-hole or culvert for filling the lock, if such be 
in use there. This water having got into the lock, makes 
its escape from it by a similar opening at the other end 
into the lower canal. In other cases a culvert is pur- 
posely continued behind the wall, so as to carry this sur- 
plus water quite past the lock to the lower canal. Some- 
times an open channel, properly lined with stones or bricks, 
is made for it. But in many cases, where the surplus 
water would be of no use in the lower canal, it is allowed 
to escape over a waste weir, built on purpose in the side 
of the canal, into some river or brook which may be near. 
In order that any considerable quantity of water may be 
readily withdrawn from a canal when required, it is gene- 
rally provided in various places with waste-gates or sluices 
in its sides, which can be drawn up either with a rack and 
pinion, a chain and roller, or a crow-bar, as circumstances 
may render most eligible. Sometimes pipes furnished with 
valves are placed in the bottom of the canal tor withdraw- 
ing the water. 

The frame of a lock-gate usually consists of two strong 
upright posts, connected by horizontal ribs; and the latter 
are closely covered with boards or planks caulked like a 
ship. The gate, again, generally turns horizontally on one 
of these uprights, which is called the heed-post or coin-post, 
whilst the opposite one is named the head-post or mitre- 
post. Large gates are frequently curved, so as, for greater 
strength, to present an arched or convex surface to the 
pressure of the water; and on this point there is an inte- 
resting article by Mr Barlow in the Transactions of Civil 
Engineers (vol. i.). It was usual to make all such gates of 
timber ; but, on account of the difficulty of getting it at the 
time of sufficient size for those of the Caledonian Canal, 
the most of the gate-frames for it were made of cast iron, 
boards being still used for covering the ribs. Other locks 
have since been similarly constructed ; and iron gates cast 
in one piece have been used on the Ellesmere Canal. But 
wooden gates are by some engineers preferred to those of 
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Naviga- cast iron, which are apt to corrode and get out of order, 
tion, especially if exposed to the action of salt water. In Eng- 
Inland. jand the cost of gates for large lock-chambers is nearly the 
same, whether they are madc of wood or of iron. Some 
canal gates are made to rise and fall vertically, like those 
of ancient castles and temples, or, like our common win- 
dows, counterpoised by weights, which slide in grooves. 
The locks on the Shrewsbury Canal are not only closed by 
two gates of this sort, but can also be divided by others, 
so as to admit or contain one, three, or four boats ata time, 
without the loss of any more water than is just necessary 
to regulate the ascent or descent of the boat or boats that 
are then in the locks. 

As it would on several accounts be inconvenient, and 
often impracticable, to open lock-gates against a strong 

_ pressure, they are either provided with smaller apertures 
furnished with valves, through which the locks are emptied 
or filled before opening the large gates themselves ; or, in- 
stead of apertures in the gates, the water is passed through 
one or more culverts or pipes formed in the walls of the 
lock, these being in‘ like manner furnished with sliding 
valves or paddles. The valves of lock-gates are generally 
opened and shut by a rack and pinion attached to the 
lever beams of the gates, and moving in vertical guides 
spiked fast to the lining of the gates. They are formed 
of wood, and’ placed near the middle of the gate at the 
bottom. A rack and pinion are likewise generally em- 
ployed to open and shut the valves of culverts. 

Sometimes the valve in a lock-gate is formed into a 
large lever, shaped like a rudder, which extends from near 
the bottom of the gate, and passes through a guide fixed 
on the side of the beam. One edge is hinged on a pivot 
about four feet above the bottom of the opening, the side- 
works against the lining of the gate, and the top is drawn 
backward and forward by means of a rack and pinion fix- 
ed on the lever beam. This is in some respects a conve- 
nient contrivance, being easily worked by the boatmen, 
without the awkward necessity of standing upon the lever 
beam. 

‘Another method of constructing the valves, especially 
for large tide-locks, where the gates have no lever beams, 
but move upon rollers by means of a drag-chain, is to form 
two apertures above one another, each about one foot 
high by two feet wide, and to connect the two valve- 
covers by links at the same distance apart; so that a mo- 
tion of one foot perpendicular, given by a coarsely thread- 
ed screw, fixed upon the hcad of a connecting rod, will 
open and shut four superficial feet of aperture through 
the gate. 

But since all sliding valves are necessarily attended 
with much friction and wear, and it is likewise inconve- 
nient to have any valve in the gates, we should think a 
greatly prefcrable method would be, to use a culvert de- 
parting perpendicularly in the bottom of the canal or of 
the lock-chamber, and to close it therc with a horizontal 
lid or valve, hinged at one edge, and having a long arm or 
lever projecting from its opposite edge. In this simple 
construction, it is obvious that a mere rod or chain attach- 
ed to the lever might have any required degree of power 
to raise the valve; which, on being let go, would readily, 
of its own accord, shut down out of the way. This method 
would scarcely either be attended with friction, or be sub- 
ject to wear. 

Many of the canals of England which have succeeded 
pest are both narrow and shallow >! and consequently 


1 ‘There is little room to doubt that such would have been still more successful had they been of larger dimensions. 


the contrary error seems to have been committed in the too large 
Caledonian Canal. 

2 In some locks, instead of the drag-chain, 
by a joint to the gate. 
always need one capstan to open the gate and another to shut it. 


a pinion is formed 
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As the pinion and rack can work both ways, 


their lock-chambers are narrow and long, particularly Naviga. 
those of the Grand Trunk and Birmingham Canals. Fig. tion, 
1 and 2, Plate CCCLXXVIIL. show one of these, which is 
seventy-five feet long and eight wide, with vertical and 
parallel sides AAAA, built of brick, four feet thick, and 
coped with stone. The gates G, G are single, hung in a 
stone quoin or coin, and they shut against a rebate of stone, 
which is lined on the corners with a cast-iron plate two 
inches thick and six broad, screwed fast to the coins. The 
gates are framed simply with square ribs, and a single 
lining of plank; they contain no valves, as the chambers 
are filled by side culverts ¢ ¢v, formed through the wall, 
and entering in the recess left for the gate to fold back 
into. ‘The valve v of these culverts is opened or shut by 
turning the handle w, which works a pinion and rack at- 
tached to a post about eight inches square. The gate is 
opened or shut by pushing round the long lever beam 
B, which is fixed along the top of the gate, and is pur- 
posely made very heavy to act as a counterpoise to the 
weight of the gate. The lower end of the coin-post, or 
principal upright post of the gate-frame, has a pivot which 
turns in a socket at the bottom ; and near its upper end, at 
P, it is embraced by and turns in a collar held by the 
clamp a, which has two long diverging arms made fast in 
the top of the building. 

The lock-chambers built by Brindley upon the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Canal at Runcorn, upwards of sixty-five 
years ago, are still in good order. They are formed with 
vertical sides of brick, coped with heavy stone clamped 
into the heart of the wall, and are sixty feet long by thir- 
teen wide. ‘The gates are double, and form, in meeting, 
avery acute-angled mitre. The valves or paddles are open- 
ed perpendicularly by a rack and pinion on the beam. 
There are two of these apertures in each gate, about 
twenty inches square. The hollow coins or grooves in 
contact with the gates are of timber, bolted and clamped 
into the brickwork. 

Fig. 3, 4, and 5, Plate CCCLXXVIII. represent one Tide-locl 
of the tide-locks of the Thames and Medway Canal. 
Its walls AAAA are of brick built upon piles with a wood- 
en bottom, upon which is laid an inverted arch, the sides 
battering into the bottom curve from the water line. The 
gates G, Gare double, and curved so as to form nearly a cir- 
cular arch in meeting. Their frames are made of cast iron, 
and their coin and mitre posts are formed hollow like a pipe, 
with oblong openings in the sides for the workman to put 
in his hand with the bolts which are to fix the horizontal 
ribs. Formerly, when such posts had no openings in their 
sides, it was necessary that a boy should go inside with 
the bolts, like a sweep into a chimney. The ribs are 
about eighteen inches apart, an inch and a half thick, 
curved in plan, with a flange on each end, which is bolt- 
ed into the coin and mitre posts. The ribs are covered 
with planks two inches thick, bolted to the ribs, and 
caulked in the joints like those of a ship. These gates 
are very heavy, but rest in a great measure upon rollers, 
which run on the curved tracks 7, 7, 7,7 when the gates 
are moved by the capstans C,C,C,C, and drag-chains 
winding round them, as seen in fig. 5, and denoted by the 
long, cross, dotted lines in fig. 3.2. These chains pass 
through holes in the walls O, O, as seen in fig. 5, where 
also the curve I denotes the inverted arch. This lock is 
filled and emptied through culverts, as described in the 
account of the single lock of the Birmingham Canal. 

As the tide-water flows and rises above that within, it 
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However, 
dimensions of the Grand and Royal Canals of Ireland, and in the 


on the axle of the capstan, and works into a toothed rack attached 
only one capstan is required for each gate ; whereas the chains 
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Naviga- pushes open the gates G, G, and passes into the basin and 


canal; but this can also be stopped or prevented by shut- 
ting the gates g, g, which, opening outward, cannot give 


Y . way to external pressure. The lock-chamber is 130 feet 


" scent. 


long within the outer gates, and thirty wide. It is about 
ten feet deeper than the canal, and eight wider than the 
tunnel, which is only twenty-two feet ; so that much larger 
vessels may come into the basin, whose bottom is even 
with that of the lock, than those which can get through 
the canal. By these means, too, boats drawing almost 
eight feet, the ordinary depth of water in the canal, may 
pass through the lock when the tide-water without is ten 
fcet lower than in the canal. 

This lock exhibits one feature which, though common 
a century ago, we should not have expected in a first-rate 
lock made in the nineteenth century ; we mean the curva- 
ture of the side walls, which contributes rather to weaken 
the structure, because, instead of these curved sides acting 


as arches having something immoveable to abut against, 


their only tendency in the circumstances is to transfer the 
lateral pressure from the middle of the walls, where the 
stress is least, to the very parts on which the gates are 
hung, and which, of course, already sustain the greatcst 
strain, and therefore have more need of being relieved or 
assisted, than thus burdened with any such unnecessary 
or additional strain. 

When a boat is to be raised through a given height, 
there is not necessarily any difference in the expense of 
water, whether the ascent be gained by one previously 
empty lock, embracing the whole lift, or by ever so many 
sharing it;: for since the boat on ascending leaves all 
the locks full, there must at least be as much water used 
as would fill up one deep lock from the lower to the higher 
level, and which ought just to fill ever so many shallow 
ones. However, when the locks havc been previously 
full, the water of one only need be expended, and there- 
fore the less the lift of each, the less will be the cx- 
pense of water. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
many small lifts unavoidably put off much time. Again, 
when a boat is to have a given descent, this may be ef- 
fected with as mucli less expense of water as the num- 
ber of locks, if previously empty, is greater; becausc, 
whatever water suffices for one of a series of equal locks, 
may successively serve each of the rest during the de- 
When the locks have been previously full, the 
whole of them are emptied by the descent of a boat, whe- 
ther they are many or few. However, there is this dif- 
ference between an ascent and a descent: A boat in 
ascending lets down or consumes twice the weight in 
water of itself and cargo more than it does in descend- 
ing; because, on entering the empty lock, the boat which 
is about to ascend expels as much water into the lower 
reach of the canal as equals the weight of itself and car- 
go, whereas a boat about to descend expels from the full 
lock an equal weight of water into the upper reach of 
the canal. The former is therefore lost, whilst the latter 
is saved. 

The failure of the schemes hitherto projected for reme- 
dying the defects of the common lock are ascribed by M. 
Girard to the impossibility of resolving the problem com- 
pletely, without an unnecessary expenditure of mechani- 
cal force; and he therefore reduces the maximum effect 
of the common lock to questions of the comparative time 
and economy required by boats in passing insulated locks, 
and in passing connected systems of locks. But he does 
not, says Mr Rennie,! consider the stoppage and the loss of 
time attending the repeated changes in the force of track- 
age required by the isolated system. The value of the 
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under certain circumstances ; but the question had already 
been discussed by Gauthy and others with reference to 
the locks of the Canals of Briare and Languedoc. 


Economy of Water. 


There have been numerous expedients for more effec- 
tually economising the water of canals. By making the 
locks double, that is, placing two equal locks on the same 
level in the breadth of the canal, a much smaller quantity 
of water will generally suffice. For since a boat on de- 
scending must enter a full lock and leave it empty, where- 
as an ascending boat must enter an empty lock and leave 
it full, it would obviously be a saving of water could the 
full lock, by which a boat had ascended, be reserved for 
the next boat which should descend, and vice versa with 
the empty one; though it is evident, that when several 
boats pass together in the same direction, this can only 
be partially done. But when the one lock is full and the 
other already empty, and we wish to let down a boat 
through the former one, half the water might always be 
let through a sluice into the empty lock, instead of letting 
the whole go to waste in the lower canal; and in like 
manner, when we wish to raise a boat through the empty 
lock, half the water may be obtaincd from the full one. 
By putting more than two locks in the breadth of the 
canal, still less water would sometimes suffice; but the 
increased cost puts this out of the question. 
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A different method of saving water is by means of side- Side- 
ponds, into which the water is partly withdrawn from a full ponds. 


lock, and reserved for farther use. Sometimes a single 
side-pond is employed, and sometimes two or more, being 
all upon different levels. A single pond, no mattcr how ex- 
tensive, cannot, in the usual way in which it is employed, 
save quite half the lockful of watcr, two ponds cannot 
Save quite two thirds, nor can three save three fourths, 
&c. But it is most common to employ two ponds, each 
having the same horizontal area as the lock has, and being 
made to receive one fourth its fill of water. The one of 
these ponds has its bottom at half the height or lift of the 
lock, so that when a valve is opened into it from the full 
lock, this pond receives one fourth of its contents. This 
valve is now shut, and another valve opened between the 
lock and the second pond, which, in its turn, receives an- 
other fourth of the water, becausc its bottom is at one 
fourth the height or lift of the lock. The second valve 
is now shut ; and the remaining half-full of water in the lock 
is let go into the lower canal in the usual way. When the 
lock is to be filled again, the lower pond is first run into 
it and closed, and then the higher one, which together 
make up one half of what will fill the lock, and which has 
been saved by means of the ponds. 


A great improvement on side-ponds has been proposed Mr Fielc’s 
by Mr Field (Transactions of Civil Engineers, vol. i. p.improve- 
61), which is to apply to them the principle of the pendu- ™"'- 


lum, or rather of water vibrating in an inverted syphon, 
viz. that it would rise to the same height in the one leg as 
that from which it has fallen in the other, were it not for 
friction or other resistance. Mr Field’s mcthod is to con- 
nect a lock with a side-pond by means of a long pipe or 
culvert, in such a manner, that when the water iu the lock 
is allowed suddenly to run into the empty pond, it may 
rise in the latter nearly to the level from which it had fallen 
in the former; and at the moment this occurs, the valve or 
sluice in the culvert is to be shut. The same thing should 
obviously take place when the water is to be restored to 
the empty lock, excepting that, whatever may have been 
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the loss of water in the former case, the total loss will now 
be doubled; but this additional loss would be avoided by 
using a second lock alongside of the other, instead of a 
pond, as no restoration would be required. 

On one point we beg to differ materially from Mr Field. 
In all the five different forms in which he has illustrated 
his method, he assumes it as absolutely necessary that 
the long culvert should always have éwo valves, one at each 
end; and in order to get these two valves near each other, 
he proposes to bend round the culvert in a spiral or circu- 
Jar form. Now, with all deference, we presume, that if 
the culvert be kept as low down as it ought to be on seve- 
ral accounts, any more than one valve will not only be 
troublesome and expensive, but occasion a needless ob- 
struction to the free motion of the water. Indeed, to avoid 
giving a great and sudden lateral shock to any boat or ves- 
sé] whilst in the lock, it would be proper that the water 
should enter or depart perpendicularly in the middle of 
the bottom of the lock. In that case it would not be very 
material in what part of the culvert the valve was situ- 
ated, except for the greatest convenience. It would per- 
haps be an improvement to give the culvert very wide 
spreading mouths or ends. If, however, Mr Field’s inge- 
nious scheme should save nine tenths of the water, as he 
expects it to do, it would have the farther advantage, that 
the gates of such locks could generally be opened without 
their needing to have any valves or paddles to be previously 
opened, either in them or in the walls. Mr Field makes 
his method to depend on the principle of Montgolfier’s 
ram, a principle, we beg to observe, which had been dis- 
covered, applied, and published by Whitehurst, long be- 
fore Montgolfier’s time; but it is much more elementary 
and simple, we presume, to refer, as we have done, so 
much of Mr Field’s scheme as has now been described, to 
the undulations of water in a syphon. 

Where canals are all on one level, and have either no 
locks at all, or at their extremities only, there is seldom 
much difficulty in supplying them with water; though in 
certain cases canals of this sort may communicate with 
some very muddy river, whose waters, if admitted, would 
soon silt them up with mud. In such cases it has been 
recommended to exclude the muddy water, and, if nothing 
better could be done, to supply the canals with clean water, 
raised by a steam-engine. This method has been followed 
in the case of the West India docks on the Thames, where 
the foul water of that river, after having stood in a basin 
till it has deposited its mud, is pumped up into the docks 
by a steam-engine. But where a canal is to form a com- 
munication between separate valleys or basins of a country, 
and where a double lockage is unavoidable, the summit- 
level which divides the rise and fall is generally too ele- 
vated to permit a regular supply of water being drawn 
directly from the streams on either side. In such cases it 
becomes necessary to collect the flood waters of the adja- 
cent higher grounds into proper reservoirs, to be used as 
circumstances may require. Some canals are provided 
with very large receptacles for the flood-waters. That of 
Languedoc has one of 595 acres 3 and one belonging to 
the ‘Trent and Mersey Canal covers 160 acres. But cases 
occur in which no such supply can be obtained, and where, 
of course, it is necessary either to raise water by steam- 
engines, or to employ inclined planes or machinery to 
pass the vessels, or at least their cargoes, from one level 
to another. 


RIVERS. 


Engineers are generally agreed that side artificial ca- 
nals are eventually more judicious than the attempts to 


dredge or to deepen channels in the beds of the streams 


themselves; and that, for the purposes of navigation, rapid Naviga. 
rivers are only useful to supply canals with water. On ton, 


this account, locks are rarely constructed in the beds 
rapid rivers. It is more usual to apply them to side-cuts 
or toa lateral canal, formed for the purposes of the naviga- 
tion, and to leave the river course for the passage of the 
floods or other surplus water. A quick bend of the river 
is generally chosen for being crossed by a side-cut; and to 
keep up the water to a sufficient height for navigation in 
the upper part of the river, a dam or weir is thrown across 
the old river course, at or rather a little below the upper 
point at which the artificial cut joins it. The lock is then 
built at the most convenient part of the cut, generally near 
the upper end; and its fall or lift is made equal to the dif- 
ference in the levels of the water at the top of the dam or 
weir, and in that at the lower end of the cut. But it may 
happen, that, owing to some rock or other natural obstruc- 
tion in the river, no artificial dam will be required; and, 
on the other hand, it is probable that the fall of the river 
may be so great that several locks will be required in the 
same cut. 

Of the impropriety of placing locks in a rapid current, 
a remarkable instance may be mentioned in the case of the 
locks which Polhem, a Swedish engineer, fearlessly at- 
tempted, in 1755, to place in the cataracts of Troéllhaetta, 
in the river Gotha, but which were wholly swept away by 
a flood, after they had been considerably advanced, and vast 
sums expended upon them. 

In estimating the propriety of deepening shallows in any 
river, it must be of importance to take into consideration 
the nature of the shoals. If they have been created by 
deposits collected by the action of the current, it may be 
inferred that the same process will continually tend to the 
game results, and that any efforts to preserve the channel 
clear will require to be perpetual and laborious; but if 
the obstructions have been artificially made, or consist of 
a natural and solid substratum, it may be reasonable to 
presume that the excavations once inade will either be 
permanent, or, at all events, be easily maintained. 

Regarding the main question, whether the free and na- 
tural flow of the floods is to be arrested by locks, dams, 
and other works, the principles which have guided the ope- 
rations of different engineers have been various and con- 
tradictory ; but, in general, the practice has been to con- 
fine the freshes by artificial works, as in the Clyde, Wi- 
tham, and other rivers, and to preserve the basins, or other 
receptacles for tidal waters, to their full extent. A con- 
trary proceeding has tended to ruin many rivers and estua- 
ries, and consequently to impede the drainage and naviga- 
tion in a great degree, and to occasion the destruction of 
several harbours, such as those of tlie Dee and Rye. The 
effects of embankments in Plymouth and Portsmouth har- 
bours, and particularly in the estuary of the Mersey, one 
third of the ancient capacity of which has been filled up 
by encroachments, have materially diminished the depths 
of the sea-channels, and a consequent deterioration of the 
harbours has been the result. 

Where the navigation of a river is impeded by its waters 
being too much spread, or occupying too wide a channel, 
this may be remedied by contracting it by embankments, 
which will have the effect of increasing the depth of the 
stream, whether it scour out the bottom so as to lower it 
or not. Such is the usual mode of forming inland naviga- 
tions in China. It has the advantage of being more speedy 
than passing through locks, and, indeed, rather too speedy 
to be safe for vessels in descending. A great power is, 
sn some such cases, required to make a vessel ascend 
through the contraction. This is accomplished in a va- 
riety of ways; often by men aided by capstans ; in other 
cases by machinery, such as a mill being at hand, which 
may be employed for towing up the vessel, while its weir 
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or dam may, besides, be useful in prolonging the navigation 
of the river considerably farther up. 

A splendid example of some of the more recent opera- 
tions in the management of rivers is to be found in those 
of M. de Fontaine on the Rhine.! Near Emmerik the 
Waal branches off from the Rhine, so as to form two nearly 
equal rivers, each of which has its bed almost as large as 
that of the whole river ; and when the waters rise, they are 
at an equal height in both. The Rhine divides itself again 
towards Arnheim to form the Issel, which has nearly the 
same section as the Rhine. The first division of all .the 
waters of this river was begun under the Roman generals 
Drusus and Corbulo; and many subdivisions were made in 
subsequent ages. But such a multiplicity of channels, al- 
though productive of advantages to Holland, led to many 
fatal consequences. The waters being so much subdivided, 
lost the rapidity and strength necessary to push forward the 
alluvial matter, which being therefore deposited, occasion~ 
ed a continual rising of the bottom, rendered the drainage 
of the adjacent lands more difficult, increased the expense 
of the embankments, and augmented the damages over 
the extensive lands when the dikes happened to break. 
The irregularity of the course of the Rhine, and the ra- 
vages which it constantly committed on its shores, parti~ 
cularly those of Alsace, one of the most fertile provinces 
of France, rendered the construction of defensive works 
imperative ; and in 1820 M. de Fontaine was selected to 
perform this important task. The part of the Rhine to 
which he principally directed his attention is comprised 
between Basle and Neuburg, that being the political limit 
between France and the German states. In this part, thie 
bed of the river is situated ia the alluvium which forms 
the bottom of the valley; and through this the Rhinc forces 
its way by many channels, forming, in its passage, islands 
and sand-banks, which render its motions very irregular 
both in times of high and low water. Amongst the differ- 
ent streams there is generally one more considerable than 
the others, and which forms the navigable channel. These 
branches are annually diminished by artificial works, and 

robably in a few years the whole of the waters of the 
Rhine will be forced into one channel, which may then be 
expected to become so much deeper, and freer from ob- 
structions, as to be far more fit for navigation. 

To enable vessels to ascend a rapid in a river, a power- 
ful though rather tedious method, called warping, has been 
long in use. This consists in attaching or making fast one 
end of a rope somewhere up the rapid, and then winding 
up the other by means of a windlass or capstan on board, 
till the vessel ascends against the stream. Sometimes a 
tug-boat in constant attendance at the rapid is provided 
with two paddle-wheels, one on each side, which, turning 
by the force of the stream, wind up the rope on their axle, 
and enable the tug itsclf not only to ascend the torrent, 
but also to draw up other vessels after it. This method 
is probably at least a century old, being described in the 
Machines Approuvées par l Académie des Sciences; but 
within the last twenty years it has been repeatedly announ- 
ced as a wonderful discovery just made, sometimes here 
and sometimes in America. ‘This shows the importance 
of diffusing knowledge, to save ingenious men from use- 
lessly wasting their time in re-inventing what is already 
well known. Sometimes a paddle-wheel stationed some- 
where up the rapid winds up the rope, and draws the ves- 
sel to it, which we should think by much the better me- 
thod. Where the navigation of a river is incommoded by 
shifting mud or sand, the force of the current is sometimes 
employed, particularly in France, to urge forward a plank 
held on edge across the stream, so as to make it clear the 


way like a snow-plough for a fleet of boats, &c. which are to N 


follow. But it is more systematic to have a boat provid- 
ed with flaps or wings for cleaning a river. 


BRIDGES. 


Where canals or rivers are navigated only by such boats 
as have neither masts nor rigging, the bridges over these 
waters are, for the most part, fixed, and have scarcely any 
thing peculiar in them on account of the navigation, except 
that the arch may rise a little higher, and have a towing- 
path under it, as shown at B, fig. 8, Plate CCCLXXIX. 
But a moveable bridge is always employed where a fixed 
one would occasion too great a rise in a road, or where 
the arch cannot be elevated sufficiently to clear the masts 
of vessels. There are several sorts of moveable bridges. 


The draw or lift-bridge AA, fig. 8, is one which is Draw- 
fastened with a joint or hinges at one end, so that the other bridge. 


end may be lifted or let down by some easy artifice. 
Formerly this sort of bridge was lifted and suspended by 
chains and levers working in a huge wooden frame, which 
was often of great height, and usually painted in gaudy 
colours, to the great terror of such horses and other animals 
as were unaccustomed thereto. Some of these were long 
to be seen on the Forth and Clyde Canal. But such bridges 
are now generally lifted, without chains or levers, by turn- 
ing a pinion which works into a toothed-rack fixed upon the 
bridge ; or, if the bridge is large, it has two of these racks 
and pinions. This simplification of drawbridges is said to 
have originated with M. Perronet in France. For small 
canals a drawbridge consists of one leaf or frame only ; but 
for entrances to docks and harbours, and for large canals, 
such as that of the Forth and Clyde, it is made in two 
halves, which meet in the middle when they are shut or 
let down. Such bridges, however, have been found incon- 
venient in practice, from their being apt to catch the yards 
and rigging of vessels in passing through them. 
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This inconvenience has given rise to a different form Swing or 


of moveable bridge, 
former, round a horizontal axis, swings or turns horizon- 
tally, as it were, round a vertical axis; but the weight 
of this bridge is not supported on the centre or axis, 
but rests and is poised upon a circular series of balls or 
rollers surrounding the centre of motion. Some of the 
earliest of these bridges were principally made of wood, 
and for small canals consisted of a single leaf only; but 
they are now commonly made of cast iron, and, when large, 
are double. Fig. 1 shows an elevation, and fig. 2 a plan, 
of a double bridge of this sort, by the late Mr Ralph Wal- 
ker, where AA is the line of the roadway, RR the rollers 
and lower ring, shown separately in fig. 6, with the outer 
ring to which they are attached. The upper ring is seen 
in fig. 4. Fig. 5 is a vertical section of the bridge through 
the centre of the rings, supposing the bridge and build- 
ing to be laid on their side, and the section to be made 
across the roadway. In fig. 7, F is a vertical section of 
the abutment, while E is the upper side of the cross for 
the pivot, round which either half of the bridge turns. 
Fig. 3 shows a section of the part of the bridge to which 
is attached the pinion, which, by working in the fixed seg- 
ment by means of the handle H, turns either half of the 
bridge quite out of the way of vessels passing along the 
river or canal, and also brings it back or shuts it again. 
GG are holes for putting in pins for locking the bridge. 
When the bridge is shut, three of the five ribs bear at right 
angles on the abutments ; the other two are secured upon 
the upper circles, and at GG. We should think that a far 


1 Fontaine, Des Travaux du Fleuve du Rhin, 1833 ; and Mr Rennie’s Report on Hydraulics. 


which, instead of lifting, like the turn 
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Naviga- more simple bridge of the moveable sort might be formed, 


so as to move backwards and forwards in a straight line, 
like a waggon on a railway. Some rude bridges upon this 
principle are said to have been long in use in China. 


BOATS. 


Boats formed exclusively for canals are much longer and 
narrower than those which are also intended for rivers, or 
for river navigation alone. It is found, that when made of 
this shape, they are tracked with more ease or speed than 
when of a wider and shorter form ; and they likewise occa- 
sion less injury to the sides of the canal. Indeed the propor- 
tions of the boats must always be regulated by the dimen- 
sions of the locks and bridges ; and these have often been 
made of very reduced width, from considerations of econo- 
my in the construction. In the central districts of Eng- 
land, the boats are without masts. They are generally 


‘sharp at both ends, having no projecting stern, but being 


guarded by three rows of wrought-iron-bands, which ex- 
tend round the bows to the distance of twenty feet on each 
side, above and below the water line. The bottom is nearly 
flat, but they are generally encumbered with a keel, which 
is of no use in a canal but to require a greater depth of 
water. Keels sufficiently heavy, it is true, may act as bal- 
last, but that would not compensate for the other incon- 
venience. Where very long boats would not have room to 
turn, several short ones are linked together in a string; 
one horse drawing these more easily than a single boat of 
great breadth, which, besides, might not have room to 
pass through the locks. The boats of the Mersey and Ir- 
well Navigation Company are provided with masts and 
sails, such that they can coast round the whole island ; and 
they are capable, too, of contending with the most boister- 
ous weather. Their masts are made to strike by means of 
a forestay attached to two double-sheaved blocks, one of 
which is firmly fixed to the top of the stem ; and the stay 
is heaved down by a windlass on the forepart of the deck. 
The boom extends no farther out than the after extremity 
of the rudder, and the stern is made nearly vertical. Ves- 
sels similar to these, especially in having a falling mast to 
pass under bridges, are much employed on the Thames 
and other rivers. 

Oars, no doubt, in some shape or other, formed at an 
early period a means of propelling vessels on inland waters, 
and are still in use for that purpose. Sails, too, are em- 
ployed on lakes and in the wider parts of rivers, if the 
current is moderate, with sufficient room for tacking; and 
during a favourable wind almost all vessels which may, 
on any account, be provided with sails, are in the habit of 
hoisting them when on a narrow river or canal. But in 
the latter cases the most usual method is to track or draw 
the vessels along by the power of men or horses travelling 
on the banks. ‘The practice of men tracking boats is pro- 
bably very ancient, and is still the mode in China and other 
barbarous or obscure places, where vast numbers of men 
continue to be thus employed. Nay, to come nearer home, 
it was even continued on the Thames and the Severn till 
near the end of last century, when proper towing paths and 
horses were, for the first time, introduced on these rivers, 
as they had been long before on canals. 

But the most efficient power hitherto employed for pro- 
pelling vessels, either in still water or against a moderate 
current in a large river, is that of steam, which has now 
come into general use for that purpose ; though it certainly 


acts at a prodigious disadvantage, by re-acting against wa- Naviga- 


ter which it is either leaving or which is moving from it,— 
a disadvantage, too, which augments with the rate of sail- 
ing. For this reason, and on account of the force which 
is wasted by the paddle-boards in entering and quitting 
the water with great velocity, and which waste also in- 
creases with the velocity of the paddles, it follows that the 
force of the steam-engine must be greatly increased, to oc- 
casion such an increase in the re-action of the paddles as 
shall urge the vessel with any considerably greater rapidity. 
Such seem to be some of the reasons why we often hear 
of a vessel being propelled by a power equal to that of 500 
or 600 horses, while there is not the least probability that 
it is encountering a resistance of one fifth so much. 

Of late years a great many experiments have been made 
on the trackage and resistance of canal-boats, particularly 
by Mr Palmer, Mr Macniell, and Mr Russell; but their 
results, though interesting, are very discordant. Mr Palmer 
makes the resistance as tle cube of the velocity, which 
would be fatal altogether to any thing in the shape of 
swift boats. Mr Macniell, again, makes the most advanta- 
geous velocity about nine or ten miles per hour, which is 
nearly what has been in use, and found to answer so weil 
for several years with light boats carrying passengers on 
different canals, as we shall presently notice more particu- 
larly. But Mr Russell carries the most advantageous velo- 
city sovery high, if indeed lie gives it a limit, that, even grant- 
ing his experiments to be perfectly correct, we have great 
doubts whether such velocities can ever be applicable to 
any practical purpose, at least of the nature of a long navi- 
gation. 

Light boats for conveying passengers with a speed for- 
merly unknown upon canals, were first introduced by Mr 
Houston, in June 1831, on the Glasgow and Paisley Canal.’ 
The following account of its success, after a two years’ 
trial, is given by Mr Thomas Grahame, civil engineer, 
in his Letter to Canal Proprietors and Traders. “ The 
ordinary speed for the conveyance of passengers on the 
Ardrossan Canal has, for nearly two years, been from nine 
to ten miles an hour; and although there are fourteen 
journeys along the canal per day at this rapid speed, its 
banks have sustained no injury. The boats are seventy 
feet in length, about five feet and a half broad, and, but 
for the extreme narrowness of the canal, might be made 
broader. They carry easily from seventy to eighty pas- 
sengers; and, when required, can and have carried up- 
wards of 110 passengers. The entire cost of a boat and 
fittings up is about L.125. The hulls are formed of light 
iron plate and ribs, and the covering is of wood and light 
oiled cloth. They are more airy, light, and comfortable, 
than any coach. They permit the passengers to move 
about from the outer to the inner cabin; and the fares per 
mile are one penny in the first, and three farthings in the 
second cabin. The passengers are all carried under cover, 
having the privilege also of an uncovered space. ‘These 
boats are drawn by two horses, the prices of which may be 
from L.50 to L.60 per pair, in stages of four miles in 
length, which are done in from twenty-two to twenty-five 
minutes, including stoppages to let out and take in pas- 
sengers, each set of horses doing three or four stages alter- 
nately eachday. In fact, the boats are drawn through this 
narrow and shallow canal at a velocity which many cele- 
brated engineers had demonstrated, and which the public 
believed, to be impossible.” 

Swift boats have likewise been for several years in use 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, the Edinburgh and Glas- 


a 


1 A small boat closely covered in is by no means free from danger on a deep canal; for if by accident or mismanagement it 
were allowed to sink, it would be very apt to confine the inmates under water till they were drowned, especially as those who be- 


come frantic would prevent the more sober from escaping. 
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gow Union Canal, the Lancaster Canal, and on various 
others, with equal success, at least between locks, or wher- 
ever they are free from locks. There is, however, little 
reason to expect, as some seem to do, that any material in- 
crease of swiftness above that now described is likely ever 
to be effected with advantage on ordinary canals. Horses 
have already been pushed to their utmost speed; and were 
steam introduced, with all its machinery and apparatus, the 
weight would be so enormously augmented as to require 
a prodigious increase of moving power. But, on several 
other accounts, the ordinary canals, and almost every thing 
connected with them, are totally unfit for a much greater 
velocity. Swifter boats would require canals to be inter- 
rupted by no locks, to have no contractions at tunnels and 
bridges, and to be incommoded by no barges or other slow 
and heavy craft, which cannot instantly be cleared out of 
the way. Drawbridges would be attended with a similar 
inconvenience. The slightest covering, even of broken ice, 
would occasion a serious resistance; whilst intense frost, 
which has no effect upon railways, arrests boats altogether. 
The Americans, it is true, pretend to have greatly out- 
stripped us in swiftness ; but it is fully as easy to read some 
of their statements on this head as to give them entire cre- 
dit. There can be no question that it is easier to propel 
a boat more speedily along a great river like the Hudson, 
than in our narrow and shallow canals, where much time 
is lost in passing through the locks, or great inconvenience 
is experienced in conveying the cargo from one boat to 
another, past the locks. 

The swiftest boat would take almost the same time to 
pass through a lock as the most tardy and unwieldy barge ; 
and it would be difficult, and even hazardous, from the 
risk of striking against the ends of the building, to force 
it swiftly through, and especially to make it enter a nar- 
row tunnel, or the narrow contractions at bridges or aque- 
ducts. On these accounts, and the perpetual risk of run- 
ning foul of other craft, the pilotage of a very swift boat 
is a task with which few could be intrusted, or rather for 
which no one is competent. These, however, are difficul- 
ties and dangers with which railways have not necessarily 
any thing to do; because the railway itself acts as the 
most perfect pilot. In short, to think, as some do, that, at 
this age of the world, canals can ever be brought to com- 
pete with railways in point of swiftness, is a project which 
cannot be listened to by any disinterested person who is 
sufficiently informed on such subjects. 

On the other hand, although the kind of traffic on which 
canals have hitherto depended principally for their sup- 
port is not likely to be withdrawn from them by the com- 
petition of railways, as appears from the canal business be- 
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tween Liverpoo) and Manchester having increased since Naviga- 


the railway came into operation, yet it is not so easy to 
quiet the fears of those who are more immediately concern- 
ed; and those who do give way to such fears put them- 
selves in the way of being ridiculously imposed upon. Ac- 
cordingly, a few years ago, a pamphlet was most industrious- 
ly circulated throughout England, with the view of setting 
forth the great superiority of canals over railways, and also 
of showing what a most ruinous speculation the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway had been. Such assertions, how- 
ever, met with a speedy refutation ; and, in some discussion 
which arose on the subject, the author of the pamphlet 
let out that he had been hired on purpose, and also, what 
is curious, that his reward was not simply derived from 
proprietors of coaches and canals, but that one of our great 
seminaries of religion and learning had liberally afforded 
him its share of support. 

The following is a list of works to which we have either 
been indebted in drawing up the preceding pages, or at 


least from which much farther information may still be ob-- 


tained ; though these, after all, form but a small proportion 
of the works which treat more or less on subjects relating 
to inland navigation :—Belidor, Architecture Hydraulique ; 
Lalande, Traité des Canaux de Navigation; Frisi, de Canali 
Navigabili; Phillips’ History of Inland Navigation; Fulton 
on Canal Navigation; Chapman’s Observations on Canals, 
&c.; Leach on Inland Navigation ; Anderson’s Recreations; 
Smeaton’s Reports on Civil Engineering; Nicholson’s Philo- 
sophical Journal ; Telford’s Reports on the Caledonian Ca- 
nal; Strickland’s Reports on Canals, Railways, &c. ; Coxe’s 
Travels in the North of Europe ; Barrow’s Travels in the 
North of Europe ; Transactions of the Society of Civil En- 
gineers; Transactions of Statistical Society; M‘Culloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary; M‘Culloch’s Statistics of the Bri- 
tish Empire; Martin’s History of the British Colonies; Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society; Dupin’s Commercial 
Power of Great Britain; Rennie on Hydraulics, in the Re- 
ports of the British Association ; Fairbairn on Canal and 
Steam Navigation; Macniell on the Resistance of Water, 
&c.; Priestley’s Account of Canals, &c. in Britain; Ha- 
milton’s East India Gazetteer ; Girard, Mémoires sur les 
Canaux, &c.; Huerne, Des Canaux Navigables ; Dutens, 
Histoire de la Navigation Intérieure de la France; Du- 
tens sur les Travaux Publics d’Angleterre ; Warden’s Ac- 
count of the United States of America; Pitkin’s Statis- 
tics of the United States; Flint’s Geography of the West- 
ern States; the American Almanac; the Franklin Journal ; 
Mechanics’ Magazine ; Railway Journal ; Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal ; Edinburgh Review ; Balbi, Abrégé de 
la Géographie; Tableau des Etats Danois, &c.  (H. E.E.) 


NAVIGATORS’ Istanps, a group of islands in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, remarkable for their extent, fertili- 
ty, and population. They are about ten in number, and are 
situated between 169. and 172. 30. west longitude, and 
from latitude 13. 25. to an uncertain boundary southward. 
When seen from the ocean they present a lofty appear- 
ance, and are mountainous, but neither surrounded with a 
low border nor enclosed by reefs, like the Society Islands. 
The first discovery of these islands was made in 1722, by 
Roggewein and Bauman, who fell in with the easternmost 
of the number; whilst Bougainville, in 1768, added an- 
other ; and Perouse, in 1787, discovered the two western- 
most, which are the largest, being more than forty miles 
in length. The last navigator was informed of three more 
to the southward. The whole group was visited in 1791 
by Captain Edwards. The inhabitants are a stout and well- 
made race, of the ordinary height of five feet nine or eleven 
inches. They are altogether savage in their manners, which 


are said to be remarkably profligate and indecent. They are 
also of the most ferocious dispositions. The least dispute 
between them is followed by blows from clubs, sticks, or 
paddles, and is often attended with the loss of life. They 
are very ingenious, and fashion their work dexterously 
with hatchets shaped like adzes, and made of very fine 
and compact basalts. With these they finish works in 
wood, and give them so high a polish that they appear to 
be coated with the finest varnish. They also manufacture 
a species of cloth which possesses great strength and plia- 
bility, and is well calculated for the sails of canoes. The 
name of Navigators’ Islands was bestowed by Bougain- 
ville, from the practice which prevails amongst the inlia- 
bitants of continually travelling in canoes. We have no 
data upon which we can calculate the amount of the po- 
pulation ; but it must be considerable, considering that 
these islands are amongst the largest and most fertile in the 
South Seas. 
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Aw insular empire, like that of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which is so much indebted, and 
always must be, for that power, prosperity, and renown 
which she enjoys, to the glorious deeds of her navy, can- 
not but take a peculiar degree of interest in every thing 
that concerns it. This vast machine, indeed, has at all 
times been the pride and boast of Great Britain, the ter- 
ror of its enemies, and the admiration of the world. It is 
under the impression of its vast importance that we have 
been induced to give, under their proper heads, such de- 
tails of the civil and military branches of the naval de- 
partments as may afford, without entering into too mi- 
nute details, a comprehensive sketch of this great nation- 
al bulwark, of which it is now proposed to take a general 
view. 

The term Navy is generally intended to express all 
ships of commerce as well as those of war, the mercantile 
as well as the military marine; but the observations con- 
tained in the present article are meant to relate only to 
the latter, excepting that, in speaking of the progressive 
enlargement of ships, and improvements in naval architec- 
ture, the remarks may sometimes equally apply to ships of 
commerce and of war. 


Navy composed of Marerret and PEnsovet. 


The composition of a navy may be considered under the 
two distinct heads into which it naturally divides itself, 
and under which the French generally distinguish an army, 
the matériel, and the personel ; the former embracing every 
thing that appertains to the ships, their capacity, con- 
struction, armament, and equipment; the latter all that 
concerns the rank, the appointment, the various duties, &c. 
of the officers, seamen, and marines. 


I.—-MATERIEL OF THE NAVY. 


It would occupy too large a space to give even a short 
sketch of the origin and the progress of naval architecture, 
from a bundle of branches, or the hollow trunk of a tree— 
the rude raft and the frail canoe—to the more perfect co- 
racle, or the wicker-boats of the ancient Britons, covered 
with hides. For many centuries after the expulsion of 
the Romans from, or their abandonment of, the British 
Islands, very little progress appears to have been made by 
us in the art of navigation or ship building: the natives 
would appear, for many centuries afterwards, to have acted 
merely on the defensive against naval invasions. 

« The whole of our naval history,” say the commis- 
sioners for revising the civil affairs of the navy, “ may be 
divided into three periods; the first comprehending all 
that preceded the reign of Henry VIII.; the second end- 
ing with the restoration of Charles II.; and the third 
coming down from the Restoration to the present day.” 

To what size, and to what extent, the amount of the 
English ships or vessels were carried, which supported so 
many contests with the invading Danes in the ninth cen- 
tury, our naval history has not preserved any record. We 
are told, however, that Alfred increased the size of his 
galleys, and that some of them were capable of rowing 
thirty pair of oars. These galleys were chiefly employed 
in clearing the Channel of the nests of pirates by which it 
was infested. It is also said, as a proof of his attention to 
naval matters, that, under his auspices, one Ochter under- 


took a voyage into the arctic regions, made a survey of Matériel, 


the coasts of Lapland and Norway, and brought to Alfred ms 


an account of the mode pursued by the inhabitants of those 
countries to catch whales. It is, moreover, on record, that 
his two sons, Edward and Athelstan, fought many bloody 
actions with the Danes, in which several kings and chiefs 
were slain ; and that Edgar had from three to five thousand 
ships, divided into three fleets, stationed on three several 
parts of the coast, with which, passing from one fleet or 
squadron to the other, he circumnavigated the island; that 
after this he called himself “ Monarch of all Albion, and 
Sovereign over all thé adjacent Isles.” Some notion, how- 
ever, may be formed of the size of the vessels which com- 
posed his fleets, from the imposition of a land-tax, which 
required certain proprietors to furnish a stout galley of 
three rows of oars, to protect the coast from the Danish 
pirates. The more effectually to check these marauders, 
and protect the coasts of the kingdom, William the Con- 
queror, in 1066, established the Cinque Ports, and gave 
them certain privileges, on condition of their furnishing 
fifty-two ships, with twenty-four men in each, for fifteen 
days, in cases of emergency. We should not, perhaps, be 
far amiss in dating the period of our naval architecture 
from the Conquest. “ The Normans,” says Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “ grew better shipwrights than either the Danes 
or Saxons, and made the last conquest of this land ; a land 
which can never be conquered whilst the kings thereof 
keep the dominion of the seas.” But Raleigh does not de- 
scribe what the ships were which the Normans taught us to 
build ; nor can it now be known in what kind of vessels Wil- 
liam transported his army across the Channel, or what was 
the description of the hundred large ships and fifty galleys 
of which the naval armament of Richard I. consisted on his 
expedition to the Holy Land. We are told, however, that 
having increased his fleet at Cyprus to two hundred and 
fifty ships and sixty galleys, he fell in with a ship belong- 
ing to the Saracens, of such an extraordinary size that she 
was defended by 1500 men, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of 200, Richard, after taking possession of her, ordered 
to be thrown overboard and drowned. 

There can be no doubt that the nations of the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly the Genoese and Venetians, introduced 
many improvements as to the capacity and stability of their 
ships, in consequence of the crusades, and the demands for 
warlike stores and provisions which such vast and ill-pro- 
vided armies necessarily created ; but these improvements 
would seem not to have reached, or, at least, to have made 
but a tardy progress in, Great Britain. King John, it is 
true, stoutly claimed for England the sovereignty of the 
sea, and decreed that all ships belonging to foreign na- 
tions, the masters of which should refuse to strike to the 
British flag, should be seized and deemed good and lawful 
prize. And this monarch is said to have fitted out no less 
than five hundred sail of ships, under the Earl of Salisbury, 
in the year 1213, against a fleet of three times that num- 
ber, prepared by Philip of France for the invasion of Eng- 
land; of which the English took three hundred sail, and 
drove a hundred on shore, Philip being under the neces- 
sity of destroying the remainder, to prevent their falling 
also into the hands of the English. Of the kinds of ships 
of which his fleet consisted, some notion may be formed by 
the account that is related of an action fought in the fol- 
lowing reign with the French, who, with “ eighty stout 
ships,” threatened the coast of Kent. This fleet being dis- 
covered by Hubert de Burgh, governor of Dover Castle, 
he put to sea with forty English ships, and having got to 
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‘Matériel. the windward of the enemy, and run down many of the 
—~— smaller ships, he closed with the rest, and threw on board 
them a quantity of quicklime, which blinded them so effec- 
tually that all their ships were either taken or sunk. 

Whatever the size and the armaments of our ships were, 
the empire of the sea was bravely maintained by the Ed- 
wards and the Henrys in many a gallant and glorious sea- 
fight with the fleets of France, against which they were 
generally opposed with inferior numbers. The temper of 
the times, and the public feeling, were strongly exemplified 
in the reign of Edward I. by the following circumstance : 
An English sailor was killed in a Norman port, in conse- 
quence of which a war commenced, and the two nations 
agreed to decide the dispute on a certain day, with the 
whole of their respective naval forces. The spot of battle 
was to be the middle of the Channel, marked out by an- 
choring there an empty ship. ‘The two fleets met on tlie 
14th April 1293; the English obtained the victory, and 
carried off above two hundred and fifty sail. 

In an action with the French fleet off the harbour of 
Sluys, Edward III. is said to have slain 30,000 of the ene- 
my, and to have taken two hundred great ships, “ in one of 
which only, there were four hundred dead bodies.” This 
is no doubt an exaggeration. The same monarch, at the 
siege of Calais, is stated to have blockaded that port with 
seven hundred and thirty sail, having on board 14,956 
mariners ; twenty-five only of which were of the royal navy, 
bearing four hundred and nineteen mariners, or about se- 
venteen men each. In various other sea actions did this 
great sovereign nobly support the honour of the British 
flag. But though we then, and ever after, claimed the 
‘dominion of the seas,” that dominion, says Raleigh, “ was 
never absolute until the time of Henry the Eighth.” It 
was a maxim of this great statesman, that “ whosoever 
commands the sea, commands the trade of the world; 
whosoever commands the trade, commands the riches of 
tle world, and consequently the world itself.” 

The reign of Henry V., however, was most glorious in 
maintaining the naval superiority over the fleets of France. 
From a letter of this sovereign to his lord chancellor, 
dated 12th August 1417, discovered by the late Mr Ly- 
sons among the records in the Tower, and of which the 
following is a copy, it would appear that there was some- 
thing like an established royal navy in his reign, indepen- 
dently of the shipping furnished by the Cinque Ports and 
the merchants, for the king’s own use, on occasion of any 
particular expedition. The letter appears to have been writ- 
ten nine days after the surrender of the castle of Touque 
in Normandy, from whence it is dated. 


“ Au revérend pere en Dieu ?Evesque de Duresme Tire 
Chanceller d’ Engleterre. 


“ Worshipful fader yn God We sende you closed within 
this letter a cedule conteyning the names of certein Mais- 
tres for owr owne grete Shippes Carrakes Barges and Ba- 
lyngers to the whiche Maistres We have granted annui- 
tees such as is appointed upon eche of hem in the same 
Cedule to take yerely of owre grante while that us lust at 
owr Exchequer of Westm". at the termes of Michelmasse 
and Ester by even porcions. Wherefore We wol and charge 
yow that unto eche of the said Maistres ye do make under 
owr grete seel beyng in yowre warde owr letters patentes 
severales in due forme after th’effect and pourport of owr 
said grante. Yeven under owr signet atte owr Castle of 
Touque the xij. day of August.” 


Extract from the Schedule contained in the preceding Letter. 
vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Grande Nief ap-) vj. Mariners po’ la 


pelle the dont John Willies sauf garde deink 
est Maistre § Hamult. 


v®. 


vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Trinate Royale \ 
dont Steph’ Thomasest Maistre f 

vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Holy Gost ee 
Jordan Brownyng est Maistre 

vj. li. xiijs. iiujd. La Carrake ra ¢ 


vj. Mariners. 


vj. Mariners. 


lee le Petre dont John Gerard > vj. Mariners. 
est Maistre 

vj. li. xiijs. iiijd, La Carrake appellee 
Je Paul dont William Payne 
est Maistre 


vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Carrak hort 


vj. Mariners. 
le Andrewe dont John Thor- > vj. Mariners. 
nyng est Maistr’ 
vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Carrak appellee le) .. a7... 
Xpofre dont Tendrell est Maistr’ ¢ “J° 5 bee 
le Marie dont William Riche- } vj 
man est Maistr’ 
vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Carrak appellee 
‘i 


vj. li. xiijs. iiijd. La Carrak appelle 
r . Mariners. 


le Marie dont William Hethe }vj. Mariners. 
est Maistre 

vj. li. xiijs. ilijd. La Carrak appelle 
le George dont John leak Mariners. 


est Maistr’ 


The remainder, to the masters of which pensions were thus 
granted, consist of seventeen “ niefs, barges, and ballyn- 
gers,” some with three, and others two mariners only. But 
history informs us, that about this time Henry embarked 
an army of 25,000 men at Dover on board of 1500 sail of 
ships, two of which carried purple sails, embroidered with 
the arms of England and France; one styled the King’s 
Chamber, the otlier his Saloon, as typical of his keeping 
his court at sea, which he considered as a part of his domi- 
nions. Still we are left in the dark as to the real dimen- 
sions of his ships, and the nature of their armament ; they 
were probably used only as transports for his army. It 
would appear, however, from a very curious poem, writ- 
ten in the early part of the reign of King Henry VI. that 
the navy of his predecessor was considerable, but that, by 
neglect, it was then reduced to the same state in which it 
had been during the preceding reigns. The poem here 
alluded to is entitled “ The English Policie, exhorting all 
England to keep the Sea, and namely the Narrow Sea; 
showing what profit cometh thereof, and also what worship 
and salvation to England and to all Englishmen ;” and is 
printed in the first volume of Hackluyt’s Collection of Voy- 
ages. It was evidently written before the year 1438, when 
the Emperor Sigismond died, as appears by the following 
passage in the prologue : 

For Sigismond, the great Emperour, 

Which yet reigneth, when he was in this land, 
With King Henry the Fifth, Prince of Honour, 
Here much glory, as him thought, he found 

A mightie land, which had take in hand 

To werre with France, and make mortalitie, 
And ever well kept round about the sea. 

The part of the poem which alludes to the navy of King 
Henry V. is entitled “ Another incident of keeping the Sea, 
in the time of marveilous werriour and victorious Prince, 
King Henrie the Fifth, and of his great Shippes.” 

The following are the most remarkable passages : 

And if I should conclude all by the King 
Henrie the Fift, what was his purposing, 
Whan at Hampton he made the great dromons, 
Which passed other great ships of the Commons ; 
The Trinitie, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghost, 
And other moe, which as nowe be lost. 

What hope ye was the Kings great intent 

Of thoo shippes, and what in mind he meant: 
It was not ellis, but that he cast to bee 

Lorde round about environ of the see. 

And if he had to this time lived here, 

He had been Prince named withouten pere : 
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His great ships should have been put in preefe, 
Unto the ende that he ment of in chiefe. 

For doubt it not but that he would have bee 
Lord and master about the round see: 

And kept it sure, to stoppe our ennemies hence, 
And wonne us good, and wisely brought it thence, 
That no passage should be without danger, 

And his licence on see to move and sterre. 


Shortly after the time when this poem must have been 
written, it appears from the parliament roll (20th Henry 
VI. 1442), that an armed naval force, consisting only of 
eight large ships, with smaller vessels to attend them, 
was to be collected from the ports of London, Bristol, 
Dartmouth, Hull, Newcastle, Winchelsea, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, &c.; and, of course, the royal ships of 1417, the 
names of which are contained in the foregoing schedule, 
were then either gone to decay or dispersed. We are not 
to judge of the size of these ships from the few mariners 
appointed to each. These were merely the ship-keepers, 
or harbour-duty men, placed on permanent pay, to keep 
the ships in a condition fit for the sea when wanted. 

It is very probable that, until our merchants engaged in 
the Mediterranean trade, and that the attention of the go- 
vernment was turned, in the reign of Henry VII. (about 
1496), to imitate Portugal in making foreign discovery, 
under the skilful seaman Sebastian Cabot, very little was 
added to the capacity or the power of British ships of war. 
It is said, however, that on the acccssion of Henry VII. to 
the throne in 1485, he caused his marine, which had been 
neglected in the preceding reign, to be put into a condi- 
tion to protect the coasts against all foreign invasions ; and 
that, in the midst of profound peace, he always kept up a 
fleet ready to act. Inhis reign was built a ship called the 
Great Harry, the first on record that deserved the name of 
a ship of war, if it was not the first exclusively appropriated 
to the service of the state. This is the same ship which 
Camden has miscalled the Henry Grace de Dieu, and 
which was not built till twenty years afterwards, under the 
reign of Henry VIII. The Great Harry is stated to have 
cost L.14,000, and was burned by accident at Woolwich 
in the year 15538. 

We now come to that period of our naval history in 
which England might be truly said to possess a military 
marine, and of which some curious details have been left 
us by that extraordinary man of business Mr Pepys, a com- 
missioner of the navy, and afterwards secretary to Charles 
IL, at a time when the king executed in person the office 
of lord high admiral, and also to James II. until his ab- 
dication. His minutes and miscellanies relative to the 
navy are contained in a great number of manuscript vo- 
lumes, which are deposited in the Pepysian Library in 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. From these papers it 
appcars, that in the thirteenth year of Henry VIII. the 
following were the names and the tonnage of the royal 
navy: 

Tons. 
1500 
er 


Henry Grace de ee ee ne 
Gabriel Royal.......... +++. 


eee eeee eer ere eeeoee 


Mary Roses... <.s+ pea terre SN re 
2a ren ee Oe 
Mary George.....ssccsseseeseeeessnreerereetessceeeesees 200 
Henry Hampton,.....cseersscssessecer eee ceneveeeeers 120 
The Great Galley.........c-ssssceccsssseseererereveee 800 


SOVCrEIQN ...... sec scceeececeereceuteasensneeeeseeser erence 
Catherine Forteleza............ 


John Baptist..........+e00+ ‘sate eas scott ee 400 
Great Nichoieye.. (te. oc co cee. 20D 
Mary James.......cseeesseesesceeteee see nnsteeseetrenees 24.0 
a ee er rrr 


ie, hut. ; eee th ommetiatemeeet-. noe 
Add to these two row-barges of sixty tons each, making, 
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in the whole, sixteen ships and vessels, measuring 7260 
tons. 

The Henry Grace de Dieu is stated in all other accounts, 
and with more probability, to have been only 1000 tons ; the 
rule for ascertaining the measurement of ships being still 
vague, and liable to great error, was probably much more 
so at this early period. Thisship was built in 1515, at Erith, 
in the river Thames, toreplace the Regent, of the same ton- 
nage, which was burned in August 1512, in action with the 
French fleet, when carrying the flag of the lord high ad- 
miral. There is a drawing in the Pepysian papers of the 
Henry Grace de Dieu, from which a print in the Archee- 
ologia has been engraved, and of which a copy has been 
taken as a frontispiece to Mr Derrick’s Memoirs of the Rise 
and Progress of the Royal Navy. From these papers it ap- 
pears that she carried fourteen guns on the lower deck, 
twelve on the main deck, eighteen on the quarter-deck and 
poop, eighteen on the lofty forecastle, and ten in her stern- 
ports, making altogether seventy-two guns. Her regular 
establishment of men is said to have consisted of 349 sol- 
diers, 301 mariners, and fifty gunners, making altogether 
700 men. Some idea may be formed of the awkwardness 
in manceuvring ships built on her construction, or similar 
to her, when it is stated that, on the appearance of the 
French fleet at St Helens, the Great Harry, built in the 
former reign, and the first ship built with two decks, had 
nearly been sunk ; and that the Mary Rose, of 600 tons, 
with 500 or 600 men on board, was actually sunk at Spit- 
head, occasioned, as Raleigh informs us, “ by alittle sway 
in casting the ship about, her ports being within sixteen 
inches of the water.” On this occasion the fleets cannon- 
aded each other for two hours; and it is remarked as 
something extraordinary, that not less than three hundred 
cannon-shot were fired on both sides in the course of this 
action. From the prints above mentioned, which agree 
very closely with the curious painting of Henry crossing 
the Channel in his fleet to meet Francis on the Champ 
de Drap d’Or, near Calais, and now in the great room 
where the Society of Antiquaries hold their meetings in 
Somerset House, it is quite surprising how they could be 
trusted on the sea at all, their enormous poops and fore- 
castles making them appear loftier and more awkward than 
the large Chinese junks, to which, indeed, they bear a 
strong resemblance. It is worth remarking, that, two years 
ago, the position of the Mary Rose, near Spithead, was 
pointed out to that extraordinary diver Mr Deane, who 
went down several times, aud brought up some beautiful 
pieces of brass ordnance, as perfect and as fine specimens 
as any we have at the present day. 

Henry VIII. may justly be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of the British navy. He established the dock-yards 
at Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth; he appointed 
certain commissioners to superintend the civil affairs of the 
navy, and settled the rank and pay of admirals, vice-admi- 
rals, and inferior officers; thus creating a national navy, 
and raising the officers to a separate and distinct profes- 
sion. The great officers of the navy then were, the vice- 
admiral of England, the master of the ordnance, the sur- 
veyor of the marine causes, the treasurer, comptroller, ge- 
neral surveyor of the victualling, clerk of the ships, and 
clerk of the stores. Each of these officers had their par- 
ticular duties, but they met together at their office on 
Tower Hill once a week, to consult, and make their re- 
ports to the lord high admiral. He also established the 
fraternity of the Trinity House, for the improvement of 
navigation and the encouragement of commerce ; and built 
the castles of Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, Hurst Castle, &c. 
for the protection of his fleet and of the coast. 

At the death of Henry VIII. in 1547, the royal navy 
consisted of about fifty ships and vessels of different sizes, 
the former from 1000 to 150 tons, and thie latter down to 
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manned by about 8000 mariners,. soldiers, gunners, &e. In 
the short reign of his son Edward, little alteration seems 
to have taken place in the state and condition of the royal 
navy. But the regulations which had been made in the 
reign of his father, for the civil government of naval affairs, 
were revised, arranged, and turned into ordinances, which 
form the basis of all the subsequent instructions given to 
the commissioners for the management of the civil affairs 
of the navy. In the rcign of Mary the tonnage of the 
navy was reduced to about 7000 tons; but her lord high 
admiral nobly maintained the title assumed by England of 
Sovereign of the Seas, by compelling Philip of Spain to 
strike his flag that was flying at the main-top-mast head, 
though on his way to England to marry Queen Mary, by 
firing a shot at the Spanish admiral. He also demandcd 
that his whole fleet, consisting of 160 sail, should strike 
their colours and lower their top-sails, as an homage to the 
English flag, before he would permit his squadron to sa- 
lute the Spanish monarch. 

The reign of Elizabeth was the proudest period of our 
naval history, perhaps surpassed by none previously to the 
Revolution. She not only increased the numerical force 
of the regular navy, but established many wise regulations 
for its preservation, and for securing adequate supplies of 
timber and other naval stores. She placcd her naval offi- 
cers on a more respectable footing, and encouraged fo- 
reign trade and geographical discoveries, so that she ac- 
quired justly the title of the Restorer of Naval Power, 
and Sovereign of the Northern Seas. The greatest naval 

- force that had at any previous period been called together 
was that which was assembled to oppose the Invincible 
Armada, and which, according to the notes of Mr Secre- 
tary Pepys, consisted of 176 ships, with 14,992 men ; but 
these were not all “ Shippes Royall,” but were partly com- 
posed of the contributions of the Cinque Ports and others. 
The number actually belonging to the navy is variously 
stated, but they would appear to have been somewhere 
about forty sail of ships, manned with about 6000 men. 
At the end of her reign, however, the navy had greatly 
increased, the list in 1603 consisting of forty-two ships of 
various descriptions, amounting to 17,000 tons, and man- 
ned with 8346 men. Of these, two were of the burden of 
1000 tons each, three of 900 tons, and ten from 600 to 
800 tons. 

James I. was not inattentive to his navy. He warmly 
patronised Mr Phineas Pett, the most able and scientific 
shipwright that this country ever boasted, and to whom 
we undoubtedly owe the first essential improvements in 
the form and construction of ships. The cumbrous top- 
works were first got rid of under his superintendence. 
“ In my owne time,” says Raleigh, “ the shape of our 
English ships hath been greatly bettered; in extremity 
we carry our ordnance better than we were wont; we 
have added crosse pillars in our royall shippes, to strength- 
en them; we have given longer floors to our shippes than 
in older times,” &c. The young Prince Henry was so fond 
of naval affairs, that Phineas Pett was ordered by the 
lord high admiral to build a vessel at Chatham in 1604, 
with all possible specd, for the young Prince Henry to dis- 
port himself in, above London Bridge ; the length of her 
kecl was twenty-eight feet, and her breadth twelve fcet. 
In 1610 Pett laid down the largest ship that had hitherto 
been built. She was named the Prince Royal; her bur- 
den was 1400 tons, her keel 114 feet, and she was armed with 
sixty-four pieces of great ordnance, “ being in all respects,” 
Says Stowe, “ the greatest and goodliest ship that was ever 
built in England.” He adds, “ the great workmaster in 
building this ship was Mr Phineas Pett, gentleman, some 
time master of arts, of Emanuel College, in Cambridge.” 


This excellent man, as appears from a manuscript ac- 
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count of his life in the British Museum, written by him- Materiel. 
self, was regarded by the shipwrights of the dock-yards, =~ 


who had no science themselves, with an eye of jealousy ; 
and a complaint was laid against him before the king, of 
ignorance in laying off a ship, and of a wasteful expendi- 
ture of timber and other matters. The king attended at 
Woolwich with his court, to inquire in person into the 
charges brought forward, and, after a painful investiga- 
tion, pronounced in favour of Mr Pett. One of the charges 
was, that he had caused the wood to be cut across the 
grain ; but the king observed, that, as it appeared to him, 
“ it was not the wood, but those who had preferred the 
chargcs, that were cross-graincd.” ®. 

The state of the navy at the king’s death is variously 
given by different writers; but on this subject the memo- 
randa left by Mr Secretary Pepys arc most likely to be 
correct. From them it appears that, in 1618, certain com- 
missioners were appointed to examine into the state of the 
navy, and by their report it appears there were then only 


thirty-nine ships and vessels, whose tonnage amounted to 


14,700 tons ; but in 1624, on the same authority, the num- 
bers had decreased to thirty-two or thirty-three ships and 
vessels, but the tonnage increased to about 19,400 tons. 
The commissioners had, in fact, recommended many of the 
small craft to be broken up or sold, and more ships of the 
higher rates to be kept up. 

The navy was not neglected in the troublesome reign 
of Charles I. This unfortunate monarch added upwards 
of twenty sail to the list, generally of the smaller kind ; 
but one of them, built by Pett, was of a description, both as 
to form and dimensions, far superior to any that had yet 
been launched. This ship was the celebrated Sovereign 
of the Seas, which was launched at Woolwich in 1637. 
The length of her keel was 128 feet, the main breadth 
forty-eight feet, and from stem to stern 232 feet. In the 
description of this ship by Thomas Heywood, she is said 
to have “ bore five lanthorns, the biggest of which would 
hold ten persons upright; had three flush-decks, a fore- 
castle, half-deck, quarter-deck, and round-house. Her 
lower tier had thirty ports for cannon and demi-cannon ; 
middle tier, thirty for culverins and demi-culverins ; third 
tier, twenty-six for other ordnance ; forecastle, twelve ; 
and two half-decks, thirteen or fourteen ports more within 
board, for murthering pieces; besides ten pieces of chace 
ordnance forward, and ten right aft, and many loop-holes 
in the cabins for musquet-shot. She had eleven anchors, 
one of 4400 pounds weight. She was of the burden of 
1637 tons.” It appears, however, that she was found, on 
trial, to be too high for a good serviceable ship in all wea- 
thers, and was therefore cut down to a deck less. After 
this she became an cxcellent ship, and was in almost all 
the great actions with the Dutch; she was rebuilt in 1684, 
when the name was changed to that of Royal Sovereign ; 
and was about to be rebuilt a sccond time at Chatham in 
1696, when she accidentally took fire, and was totally con- 
sumed. In this rcign the ships of the navy were first 
classed, or divided into six rates, the first being from 100 
to sixty guns, the second from fifty-four to thirty-six, &c. 

In 1642 the management of the navy was taken out of 
the king’s hands, and in 1648 Prince Rupert carried away 
twenty-five ships, none of which ever returned ; and such, 
indeed, was the reduced state of the navy, that at the be- 
ginning of Cromwell’s usurped government, he had only 
fourteen ships of war of two decks, and some of these car- 
ried only forty guns ; but, under the carcful management 
of very able men, in different commissions which he ap- 
pointed, such vigorous measures were pursued, that, in five 
years, though engaged within that time in war with the 
greatest naval power in Europe, the fleet was increased to 
150 sail, of which more than a third part had two decks, 
and many of which were captured from the Dutch, and 
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Matériel. upwards of 20,000 seamen were employed in the navy. 
—v—” Our military marine was, indeed, raised by Cromwell to a 


Third pe- 
riod. 


height which it had never before reached ; but from which 
it soon declined under the short and feeble administration 
of his son. 

Though Cromwell found the navy divided into six rates 
or classes, it was under his government that these ratings 
were defined and established in the manner nearly in which 
they now are ; and it may also be remarked, that, under 
his government, the first frigate, called the Constant War- 
wick, was built in England. “ She was built,” says Mr 
Pepys, “in 1649, by Mr Peter Pett (son of Phineas), for 
a privateer for the Earl of Warwick, and was sold by him 
to the state. Mr Pett took his model of this ship from a 
French frigate which he had seen in the Thames.” 

During the first period of our naval history, we know 
nothing of the nature of the armament of the ships. From 
the time of Edward III. they might have been armed with 
cannon, but no mention is made of this being the case. 
According to Lord Herbert, brass ordnance were first cast 
in England in the year 1535. They had various names, 
such as cannon, demi-cannon, culverins, demi-culverins, 
sakers, mynions, falcons, falconets, &c. What the calibre 
of each of these was is not accurately known, but the 
cannon is supposed to have been about sixty-pounders, the 
demi-cannon thirty-two, the culverin eighteen, falcon two, 
mynion four, saker five, &c. Many of these pieces, of dif- 
ferent calibres, were mounted on the same deck, which 
must have occasioned great confusion in action in finding 
for each its proper shot. 

On the restoration of Charles II. the Duke of York 
was immediately appointed lord high admiral, and by his 
advice a committee was named to consider a plan, pro- 
posed by himself, for the future regulation of the affairs of 
the navy, at which the duke himself presided. By the 
advice and able assistance of Mr Pepys, great progress was 
speedily made in the reparation and increase of the fleet. 
The duke remained lord high admiral till 1673, when, 
in consequence of the test required by parliament, to 
which he could not submit, he resigned, and that office 
was in part put in commission, and the rest retained by 
the king. Prince Rupert was put at the head of this com- 
mission, and Mr Pepys appointed secretary to the king in 
all naval affairs, and of the admiralty ; and by his able and 
judicious management there were in sea-pay, in the year 
1679, and in excellent condition, seventy-six ships of the 
line, all furnished with stores for six months, eight fire- 
ships, besides a numerous train of ketches, smacks, yachts, 
éc. with more than 12,000 seamen ; and also thirty new 
ships building, and a good supply of stores in the dock- 
yards. But this flourishing condition of the navy did not 
last long. In consequence of the dissipation of the king, 
and his pecuniary difficulties, he neglected the navy on 
account of the expenses; the duke was sent abroad, and 
Mr Pepys to the Tower. A new set of commissioners were 
appointed, without experience, ability, or industry ; and 
the consequence was, as stated by the commissioners of 
revision, that “ all the wise regulations formed during the 
administration of the Duke of York were neglected ; and 
such supineness and waste appear to have prevailed, that, 
at the end of not more than five years, when he was re- 
called to the office of lord high admiral, only twenty- 
two ships, none larger than a fourth rate, with two fire- 
ships, were at sea; those in harbour were quite unfit for 
service; even the thirty new ships which he had left 
building had been suffered to fail into a state of great de- 
cay, and hardly any stores were found to remain in the 
dock-yards.” 

The first act on the duke’s return was the re-appoint- 
ment of Mr Pepys as secretary of the admiralty. Finding 
the present commissioners unequal to the duties required 


of them, he recommended others. Sir Anthony Deane, the Matériel, 


most experienced of the shipbuilders then in England, was “~~~ ie 


joined with the new commissioners. To him, it has been 
said, we owe the first essential improvement in the form 
and qualities of ships of the line, having taken the model 
of the Superbe, a French ship of seventy-four guns, which 
anchored at Spithead, and from which he built the Har- 
wich in 1664. Others, however, are of opinion that no 
improvement had at this time been made on the model of 
the Sovereign of the Seas after she was cut down. The 
new commissioners undertook, in three years, to complete 
the repair of the fleet, and furnish the dock-yards with a 
proper supply of stores, on an estimate of L.400,000 a year, 
to be issued in weekly payments ; and in two years and a 
half they finished their task, to the satisfaction of the king 
and the whole nation ; the number of ships repaired and 
under repair being 108 sail of the line, besides a consider- 
able number of vessels of smaller size. The same year the 
king abdicated the throne, at which time the list of the 
navy amounted to 173 sail, containing 101,892 tons, car- 
rying 6930 guns, and 42,000 seamen. 

The naval regulations were wisely left unaltered at the 
Revolution, and the business of the admiralty continued 
to be carried on chiefly, for some time, under the imme- 
diate direction of King William, by Mr Pepys, till the ar- 
rival of Admiral Herbert and Captain Russell from the 
fleet, into whose hands, he says, “ he silently let it fall.” 
Upon the ‘general principles _of that system, thus esta- 
blished with his aid by the Duke of York, the civil go- 
vernment of our navy has ever since been carried on. 

In the second year of King William (1690), no less 
than thirty ships were ordered to be built, of sixty, se- 
venty, and eighty guns each; and in 1697 the king, in 
his speech to parliament, stated that the naval force of the 
kingdom was increased to nearly double what he found it 
at his accession. It was now partly composed of various 
classes of French ships which had been captured in the 
course of the war, amounting in number to more than 
sixty, and in guns to 2300; the losses by storms and cap- 
tures on our side being about half the tonnage and half 
the guns we had acquired. At the commencement of this 
reign, the navy, as we have stated, consisted of 173 ships, 
measuring 101,892 tons; at his death, it had been ex- 
tended to 272 ships, measuring 159,020 tons, being an in- 
crease of ninety-nine ships and 57,128 tons, or more than 
one half both in number and in tonnage. 

The accession of Queen Anne was immediately follow- 
ed by a war with France and Spain, and in the second 
year of her reign she had the misfortune of losing a vast 
number of her ships, by one of the most tremendous storms 
that was ever known; but every energy was used to re- 
pair this national calamity. In an address of the House 
of Lords, in March 1707, it is declared as “ a most un- 
doubted maxim, that the honour, security, and wealth of 
this kingdom does depend upon the protection and encour- 
agement of trade, and the improving and right encourag- 
ing its naval strength...... therefore we do in the most ear- 
nest manner beseech your majesty, that the sca affairs may 
always be your first and most peculiar care.” In the course 
of this war were taken or destroyed about fifty ships of 
war, mounting 3000 cannon ; and we lost about half the 
number. At the death of the queen, in 1714, the list of 
the navy was reduced in number to 247 ships, measuring 
167,219 tons, being an increase in tonnage of 8199 tons. 

George I. left the navy pretty nearly in the same state 
in which he found it. At his death, in 1727, the list con- 
sisted of 233 ships, measuring 170,862 tons, being a de- 
crease in number of fourteen, but an increase in tonnage 
of 3643 tons. 

George II. was engaged in a war with Spain in 1739, 
in consequence of which the size of our ships of the line 
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latériel. ordered to be built was considerably increased. In 1744, built, has been reduced to 609 sail, we may take the great- Matériel. 
—~-—— France declared against us; but on the restoration of peace est extent of the present tonnage at 500,000 tons; but =v” 


\ 
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in 1748, it was found that our naval strength had prodi- 
giously increased. Our loss had been little or nothing, 
whilst we had taken and destroyed, of the French twenty, 
and of the Spanish fifteen sail of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, The war with France of 1755 added considerably 
to the list, so that, at the king’s decease, in 1760, it con- 
sisted of 412 ships, measuring 321,104 tons. 

In the short war of 1762, George III. added no less than 
twenty sail of the line to our navy. At the conclusion of 
the American war in 1782, the list of the navy was in- 
creased to 600 sail; and at the signing of the prelimina- 
ries in 1783 it amounted to 617 sail, measuring upwards 
of 500,000 tons ; being an increase of 185 ships and 157,000 
tons and upwards since the year 1762. At the peace of 
Amiens the list of the fleet amounted to upwards of 700 
sail, of which 144 were of the line. The number taken 
from the enemy, or destroyed, amounted nearly to 600, of 
which ninety were of the line, including fifty-gun ships, 
and upwards of two hundred were frigates ; and our loss 
amounted to about sixty, of which six were of the line and 
twelve frigates. 

The recommencement and long continuance of the re- 
volutionary war, and the glorious successes of our naval 
actions; the protection required for our extended com- 
merce, of which, in fact, we might be said to enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, and for the security of our numerous colonies ; con- 
tributed to raise the British navy to a magnitude to which 
the accumulated navies of the whole world bore but a small 
proportion. From 1808 to 1813, there were seldom less than 
from 100 to 106 sail of the line in commission, and from 
130 to 160 frigates, and upwards of 200 sloops, besides 
bombs, gun-brigs, cutters, schooners, &c. amounting in the 
whole to about 500 sail of effective ships and vessels; to 
which may be added 500 more in the ordinary, and as pri- 
son, hospital, and receiving ships; making at least 1000 
pendants, and measuring trom 800,000 to 900,000 tons. 
The commissioners appointed to inquire into the state and 
condition of the woods, forests, and land revenues of the 
crown, state, in their report to parliament, in the year 1792, 
that, “at the accession of his majesty (Geo. III.) to the 
throne, the tonnage of the royal navy was 321,104 tons, 
and at the end of the year 1788 it had risen to no less 
than 413,467 tons.” In 1808 it had amounted to the en- 
ormous extent of 800,000 tons, having nearly doubled it- 
self in twenty years. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the effective 
navy consisted of more than half this amount of tonnage. 
Since the conclusion of the war, it would appear that at 
least one half of the number of ships then in existence 
have been sold or broken up as unfit for the service ; and 
as, by the list of the navy at the beginning of the year 1821, 
the number of ships and vessels of every description, in com- 
mission, in ordinary, building, repairing, and ordered to be 


The following is the armament of the Caledonia: On 
the gun-deck she carries thirty-two guns, 32-pounders ; 
middle-deck thirty-four 24-pounders, upper deck thirty- 
four 24-pounders, carronades; quarter-deck ten 32-poun- 
ders, and six 12-pounders, carronades; forecastle two 32- 


pounders, and two 12-pounders, carronades. Her comple- 
ment of men is 875. 


Length of | Length of} Extreme | Depth of 
Gun-deck. 


the greater part, if not the whole, of this tonnage may 
be considered as efficient, or in a state of progressive effi- 
ciency. 

According to the printed list of the Ist January 1821, 
the 609 sail of ships and vessels appear to be as under: 


No. 
Ist Rates from 120 to 100 guns.............06. 23 
ma Rates ee. 7 *OG.,.. MOOG TINTS 255.208 16 
a hae 2.0 FS... | GO Ee ee 90 
ep er a 0 6... 000 ee 20 
5th Rates ... 48... 22 do.. 107 
ORES ee a Nes 40 
Sloops oe = QBs. —10"do5., 136 
Making a total of......... 432 

To which being added, gun-brigs, cutters, 

schooners, tenders, bombs, troop-ships, 
store-ships, yachts, &C......+.ssseeeeee Pee ‘Ww 
Grand total.......... 609 


In the year 1836 the total number of ships of war, in- 
cluding every description mentioned in the above list, 
amounted to about 560 sail; of which ninety-five were 
ships of the line in a state of efficiency for any service, 
or of being speedily put into a fit state for sea, and many 
of them of a very superior class to any employed in the 
last war. 

The increase in the size of our ships of war was unavoid- 
able ; France and Spain had increased theirs, and we were 
compelled, in order to meet them on fair terms, to increase 
the dimensions of ours ; many of theirs were, besides, add- 
ed to the list of our navy. The following sketch will show 
the progressive rate at which ships of the first order, or of 
100 guns and upwards, were enlarged in their dimensions. 
In 1677 the first rates were from 1500 to 1600 tons. In 
1720 they were increased to 1800 tons. In 1745 we find 
them advanced to 2000 tons. During the American war 
they were raised to 2200 tons. In 1795 the Ville de Paris, 
of 110, measured 2350 tons. In 1804 the Hibernia, of 
110 guns, was extended to 2500 tons; and in 1808 the 
Caledonia, carrying 120 guns, measured 2616 tons, and 
here we stopped ; but since then, the Nelson, the Howe, 
the St Vincent, the Britannia, the Prince Regent, the Royal 
George, and the Neptune, have been built, or are building, 
all nearly of the same dimensions, and from the same 
draught—nine such ships as the whole world besides can- 
not produce. The French had one ship larger than any 
of these, called the Commerce de Marseilles. She was 
taken by us in Toulon, but broke her back in a gale of 
wind. 

The following are the comparative dimensions of the 
Caledonia and the Commerce de Marseilles. 


Keel. | Breadth.| Hold. ot: 
feet. in.| feet. in. 
23 2 2616 


2747 


At the commencement of the third period, we have a 
somewhat more precise account of the armament of our 
ships of war. On the 16th of May 1677, a committee of 
the navy board, ordnance, and certain naval officers, re- 
commended to his majesty the following scheme for arm- 
ing and manning the thirty new ships of the line ordered 
to be built by act of parliament. | 
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Matériel. 
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NA 


Guns. 


lst Rates. |2d Rates.|3d Rates. 


Cannon (supposed 42 prs.).| No. 2 wns 
Demi-cannon (32 prs.)mu.... a 26 


Culverins (18 prs.).....s.00. 28 | 26 
Twelve-pounders.... ......+.. tthe 7 
Sakers, upper-deck........... 28 26 
Forecastle....e...+++ A wide 
Quarter-deck........ 12 10 
Three-pounders «.....eeeees- a 


For the Ist rate.......ssseececee 780 men. 
Bon thet Ce tl Osikces vatestew oan 
For the 30h do. ov ce caledoces oceces 


The rates of ships immediately after the revolution were 
reduced, the first being turned to second rates, the second 
rates to third, &c, and the size of each class more equal- 
ized. But from this time forward it was found impossible 
to preserve any thing like uniformity in the several classes. 
So many ships captured from the French, Dutch, and 
Spaniards, were added to our navy, and so many new ones 
built after the models of ships taken from these maritime 
powers, that the various descriptions of ships of which our 
navy was composed became a very serious evil. 

In the year 1745, a committee, composed of all flag-offi- 
cers unemployed, of the commissioners of the navy who 
were sea-officers, under the presidency of Sir John Norris, 
and assisted by the master shipwrights, were ordered to 
meet, to consider and propose proper establishments of 
guns, men, masts, yards, &c. for each class of his majesty’s 
ships ; and, according to their recommendation, the rates, 
armaments, and complements of his majesty’s ships were 
to be as follows : 


Rate. Guns. Men. 

Ds ds cadens cesta AML csncte doenen’ 850 or 750 
Qaz di, cavde east y ash « cata tide Snel 750 or 660 
3 SO asia ie 650 or 600 

‘t G O.. pcre «than 520 or 460 
4 sf GD. orate sfajerotare 420 or 380 

ner ese” Tj Saag {50.0.0 see 20 30 or 280 
rr ae eer 
Gantathar roy QA, ...0.0e+.160 or 140 


But this establishment was very soon departed from ; 
for, on the 3d of February 1747, the board of admiralty 
acquainted his majesty, that the French ship Invincible, 
lately captured, was found to be larger than his majesty’s 
ships of ninety guns and 750 men ; and suggested that 
this ship, and all other prizes of the like class, and also his 
majesty’s ships of ninety guns, when reduced to two decks 
and a half, and seventy-four guns, should be allowed a com- 
plement of 700 men. And it further appears, that, at the 
latter end of the reign of George II. the rates of ships had 
undergone a very material alteration, for they consisted as 
under : 


Ist Rate.......+ 100 guns. 

2d Rate..........90 guns. 

Sd Rates)... srsive 80 guns, 74—70—64 guns. 
Ath Rate..........60 guns, 50 

Sth Rate... ieee. 44 guns, 38-—36—32 guns 


The ‘scales for measuring the ships were as various as 
their rates; and the evil was further increased by the va- 
rieties which it was found necessary to introduce in the 
rigging and arming of the ships of war. The masts, yards, 
rigging, and stores, were of so many and various dimen- 
sions, as to be not only highly inconvenient, but extremely 
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expensive. When Lord Nelson was off Cadiz with seven- 
teen or eighteen sail of the line, he had no less than seven 
different classes of seventy-four gun ships, each requiring 
different sized masts, sails, yards, &c. so that, in the event 
of one of these being disabled, the others could not supply 
her with such stores as could be appropriated to her wants. 


Present Rating of the Navy. 

To remedy the many inconveniences resulting from the 
irregularities above mentioned, the lords of the admiralty 
suggested, by their memorial to the prince regent, which, 
by his order in council, of the 25th November 1816, was 
ordered to be carried into effect, that the ships of the navy 
should for the future be rated as under. 

The first rate to include all three-deckers, in as much as 
all sea-going ships of that description carry a hundred guns 
and upwards. 

The second rate to include all ships of eighty guns and 
upwards, on two decks. 

The third rate to include all ships of seventy guns and 
upwards, but less than eighty guns. 

The fourth rate to include all ships of fifty and upwards, 
but less than seventy guns. 

The fifth rate to include all ships from thirty-six to 
fifty guns. 

‘The sixth rate to include all ships from twenty-four to 
thirty-six guns. 

And that the complements of men be established as 
under. 


Tst! Rate. eat 900 — 850 or 800 men. 
Bd HatetA8. nies) 700 or 650. 
Se Mate... 650 or 600. 
4th Rate........ds06 .450 or 350. 
5th Rate........ ..e.-300 or 280. 


6th Rate.............175 — 145 or 125. 
Of sloops, the complements established according to their 
size were to consist of 135, 125, 95, or 75 men; of brigs 
(not sloops), cutters, schooners, and bombs, sixty or fifty 
men. 

Thus stands the rating and manning of the navy at pre- 
sent; but another war, or a new administration of the af- 
fairs of the navy, will, in all human probability, make new 
regulations in these respects. It is, however, of the ut- 
most importance, with a view to convenience and economy, 
that the size and dimensions of the several rates should be 
kept as nearly as possible equal, in order that one descrip- 
tion of stores may be applicable to every ship of the same 
rate. To this end, the commissioners of naval revision 
have recommended, “that the ships of each class or rate 
should be constructed, in every particular, according to the 
form of the best ship in the same class in our navy; of the 
same length, breadth, and depth; the masts of the same 
dimensions, and placed in the same parts of the ship, with 
the same form and size of the sails.” A complete classifi- 
cation of masts, yards, and sails, has very recently been 
established. 


Improvements in Construction. 


If we look back to the days of Elizabeth, when the 
chain-pump, the capstan, the striking of the top-masts, the 
studding-sails, top-gallant-sails, sprit-sails, &c. were first 
introduced into the navy, one can scarcely conceive how 
they contrived to keep the sea for any length of time ; but 
these improvements, important as they were, are trifling 
when compared with those aids and conveniences which 
have gradually been introduced since her reign, and which 
a ship of war now enjoys. When Sir Anthony Deane, in 
1664, raised the lower ports of a two-decker four and a 
half feet out of the water, which had before been scarcely 
three feet, and made a ship of this class to stow six months’ 
provisions instead of three, it was justly considered as a 
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over the others with wooden sheathing, that, in the year Matériel. 
1782, the whole British navy was coppered. a 
But the greatest of all improvements in the construction 


latériel. most important improvement; not less so, when the breadth 
— of a ship of this class was carried to forty-five feet. “ The 


builders of England,” says Pepys, “ before 1673, had not System of 


well considered that breadth only will make a stiff ship.” 
-Tt must be confessed, however, that, as far as the form of 
a ship’s bottom depends on scientific principles, we have 
copied our best models from the French, sometimes with 
capricious variations, which more frequently turned out to 
be an injurious alteration than an improvement. 

- The first essential alteration in the form of our ships of 
the line was taken from the Superbe, a French ship of se- 
venty-four guns, which anchored at Spithead, on the mo- 
del of which, as already stated, the Harwich was built by 
Sir Anthony Deane in 16745 since which time we have 
constantly been copying from French models, improving 
or spoiling, as chance might determine. “ Where we have 
built exactly after the form of the best of the French ships 
that we have taken,” say the commissioners of naval revi- 
sion, “ thus adding our dexterity in building to their know- 
ledge in theory, the ships, it is generally allowed, have 
proved the best in our navy; but whenever our builders 
have been so far misled by their little attainments in the 
science of naval architecture, as to depart from the model 
before them in any material degree, and attempt improve- 
ments, the true principles on which ships ought to be con- 
structed (being imperfectly known to them) have been mis- 
taken or counteracted, and the alterations, according to the 
information given to us, have, in may cases, done harm.” 
Whilst, therefore, they add, “ our rivals in naval power were 
employing men of the greatest talents and most extensive 
acquirements, to call in the aid of science for improving 
the construction of ships, we have contented ourselves with 
groping on in the dark in quest of such discoveries as 
chance might bring in our way.” 

Upon these grounds, and by the recommendation of the 
commissioners, a school for a superior class of shipwright 
apprentices was established in Portsmouth dockyard. It 
consisted of twenty-five young men of liberal education, 
whose mornings were passed in the study of mathematics 
and mechanics, and in their application to naval architec- 
ture; and the remainder of the day under the master ship- 
wright in the mould loft, and in all the various kinds of 
manual labour connected with ship-building, as well as in 
the management and conversion of timber, so as to make 
them, at the same time, fully acquainted with all the du- 
ties in detail of a practical shipwright. After producing 
more officers than could be provided for, it was deemed 
expedient to break up the establishment. 

If, however, we have hitherto been inferior to the French 
in the scientific principles of ship-building, in the con- 
structive part we have left them behind beyond all com- 
parison ; and, notwithstanding the narrow prejudices which 
have been more remarkably adhered to among shipwrights 
than among almost any other class of artisans, various al- 
terations and improvements have from time to time been 
introduced into the mechanical part of naval arcliitecture, 
which have added to the strength, the stability, the com- 
fort, and convenience of our ships of war, and rendered 
them, in every point of view, superior to those of any other 
nation. The application of iron where wood was formerly 
used, and of copper for iron, has added considerably to 
the durability of ships; and the sheathing of their bottoms 
with copper, to their celerity; giving them, at the same 
time, a protection against the worm and those marine in- 
sects which were wont to adhere to them; yet it is re- 
markable how strong the prejudice was against this prac- 
tice before it obtaineda due degree of credit. In the fleet 
of Sir Edward Hughes in India there was but one copper- 
ed ship, and Rodney’s squadron in the West Indies had 
but four that were coppered in the year 1799; but these 
were enough so completely to establish their superiority 


of ships of war, as tending to their strength and durability, diagonal 


is the system of diagonal bracing, introduced a few ycars 
ago by Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Seppings, surveyor of 
the navy, and now universally adopted in all ships of the line 
and frigates; a system that may be said to have establish- 
ed a new era in naval architecture. Of all large machines 
destined to undergo severe shocks, a ship is perhaps the 
least skilfully and artificially contrived. Her several parts 
are put together on a principle so much opposed to that 
which constitutes strength, that if a ship, on the old con- 
struction, should be put upon wheels, and drawn over a 
rough pavement, the action of a day would shake her in 
pieces ; but being destined to move in an element that 
closes upon her, and presses her equally on all sides, she 
is prevented from falling in pieces outwards, and her beams 
and decks preserve her from tumbling inwards. Whoever 
has observed a ship in frame, as it is called, on the stocks, 
that is, with only her timbers erected, must be forcibly re- 
minded of the skeleton of some large quadruped, as of a 
horse or ox, laid on its back; the keel resembling the 
back-bone, and the curved timbers the ribs, which is, in 
fact, the name by which they sometimes go. These ribs, 
issuing at right angles from the keel, consist, in a seventy- 
four gun ship, of about 800 different pieces, the space be- 
tween each rib seldom exceeding five inches. These ribs 
are covered with a skin or planks of different thicknesses 
within and without, also at right angles to the ribs, and 
fixed to them by means of wooden pins or tree-nails. In 
the inside three or four tiers of beams cross the skeleton 
from side to side, at right angles to both planks and ribs. 
These beams support the decks. At right angles to the 
beams are pieces of wood called carlings, and at right 
angles to these other pieces called ledges, and upon these 
the planks of the deck are laid in a direction at right angles 
to the beams, and parallel to the planking of the sides. 
From this sketch it will be perceived that all the parts of 
a ship are either parallel or at right angles to each other. 
The ribs form a right angle with the keel, the planks in- 
side and out are at right angles to the ribs, the beams at 
right angles to these, the carlings to the beams, the ledges 
to the carlings, and the planks of the decks to the ledges, 
the beams, and the ribs. 

Now, it is well known to every common carpenter, that 
this disposition of materials 
is the weakest that can be 
adopted. Thus, if five pieces 
of wood be pinned togetlier 
in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram, it will require but lit- 
tle force to move them from 
the rectangular to the oblique or rhomboidal shape. But 
place a cross-bar, as in the figure 
Z, as carpenters are accustomed 
to do on a common gate, and 
it is no longer moveable on the 
points of fastening. 

The strongest proof of a ship’s 
partaking of this weakness in the 
old construction, is afforded on 
her being first launched into the water, when it is invaria- 
bly found that the two extremities, being less water-borne 
than the middle, drop, and give to the ship a convex cur- 
vature upwards, an effect which, from its resemblance to 
the shape of a hog’s back, is usnally called hogging. In 
very weak or old ships this effect may be discovered in all 
the port-holes of the upper-deck, by their having taken 
the shape of lozenges, declining different ways from the 
centre of the ship to each extremity. 
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Materiel. To obviate this great defect, Seppings tried the expe- 
—~— riment of applying to the ribs or timbers of the ship, from 
one extremity to the other, and from the orlop-deck down- 
wards to the kelson, that well-known principle in carpen- 
try, called trussing ; being, in fact, a series of diagonal 
braces disposing themselves into triangles, the sides of 
which give to each other a mutual support and counter- 
action. ‘These triangles were firmly bolted to the frame ; 
and in order to give a continuity of strength to the whole 
machine, and leave no possible room for play, he filled the 
spaces between the frames with old-seasoned timber cut 
into the shape of wedges; but afterwards with a prepared 
cement, thus rendering the lower part of the ship or floor 
one solid, complete mass, possessing the strength and firm- 
ness of a rock; but a few years have proved that this ce- 
ment has injured the timber. 

The same principle of trussing is carried from the gun- 
deck upwards, from whence, between every port, is in- 
troduced a diagonal brace, which completely prevents the 
tendency of ships to stretch, or draw asunder their upper 
works. The decks, too, are made subservient to the se- 
curing more firmly the beams to the sides of the ship, by 
the planks being laid diagonally in contrary directions, 
from the midships to the sides, and at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the beams, and at right angles with the 
ledges. 

In frigates and smaller vessels, iron plates, lying at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the direction of the trus- 
ses, are substituted for the diagonal frame of wood in ships 
of the line. 

By this mode of construction, the ceiling or internal 
planking is wholly dispensed with, and a very consider- 
able saving of the finest oak timber thereby effected ; and, 
what is more important, those receptacles of filth and ver- 
min between the timbers, which were before closed up by 
the planking, are entirely got rid of. This is not the least 
important part of the improvement, either as it concerns 
the soundness of the ship or the health of the crew. It 
is stated that a ship which had been three years in In- 
dia, on being laid open, exhibited a mass of filth, mixed 
up with dead rats, mice, cockroaches, and other vermin, 
which was taken out in cakes, not unlike in appearance 
the oil-cake with which certain animals are fed; that the 
stench was abominable, and the timbers with which it was 
in contact rotten. No such filth can find a lodgment in 
ships of war as they are now built. 

It has been a subject of discussion amongst ship-build- 
ers, whether tree-nails or metallic fastenings are to be 
preferred. The objection to iron bolts is their rapid cor- 
rosion, from the gallic acid of the wood, the sea-water, 
and perhaps by a combination of both ; in consequence of 
which, the fibres of the wood around them become injur- 
ed, the bolts wear away, the water oozes through, and 
the whole fabric is shaken and disarranged. This corro- 
sion of iron fastenings was most remarkable when the 
practice of sheathing ships with copper became general, 
and when iron nails were made use of to fix it ; for, by the 
contact of the two metals in the sea-water, a galvanic 
action took place, and both were immediately corroded. 
Mixed metal nails are now used for this purpose ; and cop- 
per bolts are universally employed below the line of flo- 
tation, though it is found that in these also oxidation takes 
place to a certain degree, and causes partial leaks. Va- 
rious mixtures of metals have been tried, but all of them 
are considered as liable to greater objections than pure 
copper. It would appear, then, that tree-nails, if proper- 
ly made, well seasoned, and driven tight, are the least 
objectionable, being seldom found to occasion leaks, or to 
injure the plank or timbers through which they pass. This 
species of fastening has at all times been used by all the 
maritime nations of Europe. The Dutch were in the 
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habit of importing them from Ireland, it being supposed Matériel 
that the oak grown in that country was tougher and strong- i 
er than any which could be procured on the Continent, 
and in all respects best adapted for the purpose. “ Under 
all circumstances,” says Mr Knowles, “ it appears that the 
present method of fastening ships generally with tough, 
well-seasoned tree-nails, with their ends split, and caulked | 
after being driven, and securing the buts of each plank 

with copper bolts well clenched, is liable to fewer objec- | 
tions, and more conducive to the durability of the timber, 

than any other which has been tried or proposed to be | 


established.” 
The rounding the form of the bow in ships of the line is Round | 


considered by nautical men as of great utility and import- bows to 
ance. The plan was first proposed by Seppings in 1807, ‘a of the 
and has since been generally adopted. The removal of oe 

the head railing, and the continuing of the rounded form, 

give not only great additional strength to the ship, but 

also much more comfort and convenience to the crew, 

and security in that part of the ship when in action. 

The scarcity of compass or crooked timber was, for Scarphing 
some time, attended with serious injury to those ships of@ substi. 
war while on the stocks, into which it was considered ne- tute for | ; 
cessary to be introduced. The difficulty with which it anal | 
was procured, the length of time which a ship sometimes i 
remained on the stocks waiting for a few pieces of com- a4 
pass timber, the green wood, when found, being imme- i 
diately added to the seasoned timber in other parts of the 
frame, gave to the ship different periods of durability ; ] 
though, in the long run, the seasoned parts became af- 
fected by the green wood with which they were in con- 
tact, and a premature decay of the whole fabric was the 
consequence. Seppings, therefore, proposed a plan in 
1806, which, by uniting short timbers according to a me- 
thod called scarphing, enabled him to obtain every spe- 
cies of compass-form that could be required from straight 
timber. Since that period, the whole frame of a ship can l| 
be prepared at once, without waiting for particular pieces, 
and thus every part of it can be made to undergo an equal 
degree of seasoning. 

By the same ingenious and indefatigable surveyor of Plan for 
the navy, a plan was proposed and adopted in the year rendering 
1813, by which ships of the line were built with timber — 
hitherto considered as applicable only to the building of veabiie { 
frigates, and that which had been deemed only fit for in- phi of I 
ferior uses was appropriated to principal purposes. The the line, 
Talavera was the first ship built on this principle, and the 
expense of her hull is stated to have been about a thou- 
sand pounds less than that of the Black Prince, a ship of 
similar dimensions built upon the old principle. The me- 
thod by which the timbers were united was found, on trial 
of the Talavera with the Black Prince, whilst in frame, to 
give so much additional strength to the former, that it 
furnished the groundwork of the present mode of framing 
the British navy, by the introduction of the same union 
of materials in the application of the large, as was prac- 
tised in that of the small timber, and from which both 
strength and economy have been united. i 

The building of the Talavera, and the great strength of Use of 
her frame, led to the practice of putting together the chocks abo | 
frames of ships of the line from timbers of reduced lengths, lished 
and dispensing altogether with the chocks used for unit- | 
ing their extremities, or, as they are technically called, . 
their heads and heels. These chocks are of the form of 
an obtuse wedge, as A, and they are used to unite the 
two pieces of timber, as B and C, by firmly bolting the 
piece A to the two timbers B and C. | 

A. 
B™ c < 
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It generally happened, however, that, in the operation 
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atériel. of thus fixing this chock, its two extremities split, and the 8. The compass-timber heretofore expended for tran- Matériel. 
—~—"’ surfaces of the chock and timbers not being in perfect soms is substituted with straight timber, and worked near- a 


contact, the moisture and air were admitted, and occasion- 
ed, as they always do, the dry rot to a greater degree in 
those parts of the ship than in most others; and as there 
were from four to five hundred of these chocks in a se- 
venty-four gun ship, it will readily be conceived what 
mischief was done to the whole fabric, if the greatest care 
was not taken by the workmen to prevent their splitting, 
and to bring their surfaces immediately into contact. It 
is obvious, also, that a great deal of timber must have been 
cut to waste in making these chocks; and, in fact, they 
consumed timber in each ship, when it was at a high price, 
to the value of from L.1500 to L.2000, besides a consi- 
derable expense in workmanship; and when the ship 
came to be repaired, not one chock in six was found to 
be in a fit state to be used again. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how this practice of uniting the timbers of a ship’s 
frame came to be introduced so generally into the British 
navy, more especially as it is unknown in any other nation ; 
it was probably first done to preserve the length of some 
particular timbers, one of whose ends might be defective, 
and the unsound part cut away in the manner we see it, 
and the sound chock introduced to fill up the vacuity ; but 
it is quite surprising how a practice should have become 
general which creates a waste of timber, an increase of 
workmanship, and sows the seeds of premature decay. To 
obviate these disadvantages, Sir Robert Seppings brought 
the but-ends of the timbers together thus, 
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and kept them together by means of a round dowal or 
coak, as C, just as the fellies of a carriage-wheel are fas- 
tened together. He justly observes, that the simplicity of 
the workmanship, the economy in the conversion of tim- 
ber, and the greater strength and durability, although of 
considerable moment, are of but trifling importance when 
compared with the advantage of rendering timber gene- 
rally more applicable to the frames of ships, which had 
heretofore been but partially so. 

Another great improvement in the construction of ships 
of war, introduced by Seppings, is the round stern, which, 
however unsightly it may at first appear, from being accus- 
tomed to view the square stern with its grotesque carved 
work, is even in appearance more consistent with the ter- 
mination of the sweeping lines of a ship’s bottom, than the 
cutting them off abruptly with a square stern. But the 
additional strength which is thus given to a ship in that 
part which was hitherto the weakest, is alone sufficient to 
recommend the adoption of the plan in our ships of war, 
particularly in those of the larger classes. The advantages 
gained by circular sterns are thus enumerated by Sir Ro- 
bert Seppings. 

1, They give additional strength to the whole fabric of 
a ship. 

2. They afford additional force in point of defence. 

3. They admit of the guns being run out in a similar 
way to those in the sides. 

4, From the circular form and mode of carrying up the 
timbers, an additional protection against shot is obtained, 


if the ship should be raked. 


_ 5 The stern being equally strong as the bew, no se- 
Tlous Injury can accrue in the event of the ship being 
pooped; and the ship may be moored, if so required, by 
the stern. 

6. A ship will sail better upon a wind, from the removal 
of the projections of the quarter galleries. 

7. Ships of the line have now a stern-walk, protected b 
a veranda, and so contrived that the officers can walk all 


round, can observe the set of the sails, and the fleet in all 
directions. 


ly toa right angle, which affords a considerable saving in 
the consumption of timber. 

9. The counter being done away by the circular stern, 
the danger which arose from boats being caught under it 
is obviated. 

In fact, the circular stern possesses many other advan- 
tages not necessary to be enumerated in this place. 


Improvements in the Preservation of the Navy. 


Not only is the new mode of construction highly fa- 
vourable to the duration of ships, but the ravages of the 
disease which is known by the name of the dry rot, occa- 
sioned principally by the hurry in which ships were built in 
the course of the late war, and the unseasoned state of 
the timber made use of (see Dry Ror), led to such mea- 
sures as tend most effectually to the preservation of the 
fleet. 


In the first place, various modes were put in practice By pre- 
for assorting and seasoning the timber, and for protecting vention of 
it from the vicissitudes of the weather. The oak and fir®'y rot- 


of Canada, which had been introduced to a great extent 
into our dock-yards during the time the Baltic was shut 
against this country, are now excluded; these woods hav- 
ing been found not only to possess little durability, but 
so friendly to the growth of fungi, that they communicat- 
ed the baneful disease to all other descriptions of timber 
with which they came in contact. The practice of build- 
ing ships under cover, introduced into our dock-yards in 
the course of the war, and carried to an extent so as to 
have roofed over almost every dock and slip in all the 
pe has been destructive to the growth of dry rot. See 
OCK-YARDS. 


A ship now placed in ordinary, whether new or newly By precau- 
repaired, is carefully housed over, so that no rain cantions in or- 


reach her lower decks ; several streaks of planks are re-dinary. 


moved from her sides and decks to admit a thorough draft 
of air, which is sent down by wind-sails, and which per- 
vades every part of the ship; and these, with the addition 
of two small] airing-stoves, in which a few cinders are burn- 
ed, render her perfectly dry and comfortable on all the 
decks and store-rooms. ll the shingle ballast is re- 
moved out of the hold, which is thoroughly cleaned and 
restowed with iron ballast. The former practice of moor- 
ing two ships together, by which the two sides next 
to each other, deprived of the sun and a free circulation 
of air, were generally found to be decayed, is discontinued. 
The lower masts are left standing, and their tops housed 
over; the gun-carriages and several of the stores are left 
on board ; and such, in short, is the state of a ship in or- 
dinary, that she may be fitted in all respects for proceed- 
ing to sea in half the usual time. ‘ The ships,” says Mr 
Knowles, “ are frequently pumped to clear them of bilge- 
water, and cleanliness in every respect is attended to ; the 
lower decks are rubbed with dry stones, commonly called 
holly-stones, and with sand, the use of water upon them 
being strictly forbidden.” But that which most of all is 
likely to insure the preservation of the fleet whilst in a 
state of ordinary, is the recent regulation, which places 
the ordinary under the immediate superintendence of a 
captain at each port, with other commissioned officers un- 
der his orders, who take care that the warrant-officers and 
ship-keepers attend to the proper airing, ventilating, and 
keeping clean and dry their respective ships. 


A practice has recently been introduced into the dock- By im- 


yards, of steeping oak timber in salt-water for several mersion of 
months, and then stacking it till it becomes perfectly dry, timber in 
which is said to have entirely put a stop to the progress of $4!t-water- 


dry rot where it had already commenced, and to act as a 


Matériel. preventive to 
—~— tertained on this point, and the practice has been disconti- 
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that disease. Some doubts, however, were en- 


nued. The Americans seem to place little confidence in the 
good effects which are said to have been experienced from 
theimmersion of timber. Rodgers, the commissioner of their 
navy, states, in an official report addressed to the secre- 
tary, that “experiments have been made to arrest the dry 
rot in ships, by sinking them for months in salt-water, but 
without success. The texture of the wood was found to 
be essentially injured by being thus water-soaked, and it 
became more subject to this disease than before it was sunk. 
The ships were also injured in their fastenings, and the at- 
mosphere within them was kept in a constant state of 
humidity, whence, among other ill effects, proceeded in- 
jury to provisions and stores, and sickness to the crews.” 
The truth is, the American timber, with the single excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the live-oak, is remarkably subject to dry 
rot, of which, during the late war, we had fatal experience. 
Mr Rodgers, however, accounts fer the condition in which 
the oak and pine were received in England from Canada, 
by their immersion in water. “The Canada timber,” he ob- 
serves, “is brought down the St Lawrence in large rafts, 
continues months in water, and in that saturated state is 
landed and exposed to frost; every attempt to season it 
under cover is unavailing ; its pores never close again, and 
when used as ship-timber, dry rot ensues, which, when once 
commenced, can never be arrested, but by taking out all the 
pieces in any degree affected.” The Russians, he says, are 
so fully aware of the injurious effects of soaking ship-tim- 
ber in water, that it is brought from great distances down 
the rivers in crafts instead of rafts. The Russian ships, 
however, with all this precaution, are not remarkable for 
durability. The ships built at Antwerp by the French 
were in a state of rottenness before they were launched ; 
but whether this was owing to the bad quality of the tim- 
ber of the German forests, or to its being water-soaked in 
rafting down the Rhine, remains doubtful. But we can 
have no doubt that porous timber is injured by moisture, 
though the solid British oak may be improved by the dis- 
solution of its sap juices, to the fermentation of which the 
disease known by the name of dry rot may perhaps be chief- 
ly owing. “ Water,” says Lescalier, a French writer of con- 
siderable merit on the subject, “ seems to be favourable to 
the decomposition of the sap of timber when immersed ; 
but it substitutes in its place another kind of moisture not 
less destructive, of which the timber, though afterwards 
exposed to the air, will not easily get rid of ; besides, it 
weakens and destroys the grain of the wood.” “ The best 
means,” he adds, “ of preserving timber, appears to be that 
of keeping it in well-constructed and airy sheds, in a ver- 
tical position, so that the moisture which remains in the 
interior of the logs, by running along the fibres of the 
wood, may be enabled to issue from the lower extremity. 
Timber thus kept dry, under shelter, will preserve itself 
for ages.” Mr Knowles, secretary to the committee of 
surveyors of his majesty’s navy, in his treatise on the 
Means of Preserving the British Navy, is led to conclude, 
from a variety of experiments, “ that timber is better sea- 
soned when kept for two years and a half under cover, 
than when placed for six months in water, and then for 
two years in the air, protected from the rain and sun; 
that it loses more in seasoning, by having been, during 
the six months of immersion, alternately wet and dry, than 
the whole time under water; and that the loss in mois- 
ture is greater in all cases in a given time when the but- 
ends are placed downwards.” And he adds as a general 
principle, “ that no timber should be brought into use in 
this country until it has been felled at least three years.” 


By roofing Next to the system of diagonal braces, the roofing 
tbe ships.) thrown over them whilst building and in ordinary may be 


considered as the greatest of all improvements for the pre- 
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servation of the navy. The utility of it is so obvious, 
that it is quite extraordinary such a practice should not 
have been earlier adopted ; more especially as, at Venice, 
at Carlscrona, and at Cronstadt, ships of war had long 
been built, repaired, and protected under covered roofs. It 
was strongly recommended to the English ship-builders fifty 
years ago, but without effect ; and had it not been for the 
extraordinary ravages of the dry rot in the unseasoned 
timber-built ships of the navy, we should still have been 
without roofs to our docks and slips. 

If the dock-yards were of sufficient capacity, there can 
be no doubt that the efficient plan to accomplish their du- 
rability, would be that of keeping them on the slip, when 
built, under cover. A large frigate, the Worcester, has 
remained on the slip and under cover for six or seven 
years, and there is not a flaw in her of any kind. It was 
stated by Mr Strange, when examined by the commission- 
ers for land revenue, that in the year 1790 there were 
twenty-two ships of the line under roofs in the port of 
Venice, some of which had remained in that situation fifty- 
nine years. Since, however, it is utterly impracticable to 
keep our navy on slips, or in dry docks, the next impor- 
tant consideration is, how best to preserve them afloat in 
a state of ordinary. Various expedients have been at dif- 
ferent times resorted to in order to prevent the premature 
decay of ships laid up in this state during peace. The two 
great requisites for their preservation are ventilation and 
cleanliness. ‘To promote the former, wind-sails were in 
general use, though, if not attended to, so as to oppose the 
open part to the quarter from whence the wind blows, or 
if the weather be calm, they are of little benefit. Pneu- 
matic machines of various kinds, as pumps and bellows, 
have been applied to force out the foul air, and introduce 
atmospherical air into the lower parts of a ship’s hold. 
Heated air from stoves, placed in various parts of the ship, 
and conducted through tubes, was thought at one time to 
be efficacious in the preservation of the navy; but expe- 
rience soon showed that the heat thus circulated was so 
far objectionable, as it tended to encourage the growth of 
fungus where there was any moisture lodged, and in the 
timber which had not been thoroughly seasoned. Per- 
haps no better means can be suggested than those we 
have described to be in practice, namely, to keep them 
clean, to admit as much dry air as possible, and to exclude 
all moisture. 

Finally, if we take into consideration the numerous im- 
provements which a war, unparalleled in its duration, has 
been the means of introducing into the matériel of the na- 
vy, whether it regards the economy of its application, the 
construction of the ships, and their mode of preservation, 
we may safely say, that at no former period was this coun- 
try in possession of such a navy as at present, in respect of 
the number, size, and good condition of the ships which 
compose a fleet, superior to those of the whole world be- 
sides ; and it is gratifying to find, that, with all the enor- 
mous consumption of the military and mercantile navy, it 
does not appear that the naval resources of Great Britain 
are at all impaired. 


Naval Resources. 


It is of essential importance that the supply of stores for 
the use of the fleet should not only be adequate to the de- 
mand, but that a sufficient stock should be kept on hand 
to answer any sudden emergency. » This is the more ne- 
cessary with regard to those species of stores which aie 
derived from foreign nations. 


The principal articles of consumption required for build- Principal, 
hemp, canvass, pitch, tar, naval 
iron, copper, and timber. All these articles might un- ston 


ing and equipping a fleet are, 


questionably be produced in sufficient quantities in the 
united kingdom and her colonies, if necessity absolutely 
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required it. Hemp, for instance, might be grown to any 
extent in Great Britain and Ireland, were not the land 
more advantageously employed in raising other articles of 
consumption, and if it could not be cheaper imported 
from Russia. In the East Indies, the Sunn hemp (infe- 
rior, it is true, to Russia hemp) might be procured to any 
extent ; and other plants, both there and at home, might 
be substituted for the making of cordage and canvass. For 
pitch and tar, recourse might be had to the pitch-lake on 
the island of Trinidad, and the coal-tar, of which an inex- 
haustible supply may be had at home. The lake is about 
four miles in circumference, and many feet in depth, of 
solid pitch ; and it is stated that, when mixed with oil or 
tallow, it is rendered fit for all the purposes to which 
pitch and tar are usually applied. It has the advantage of 
securing ships’ bottoms against the attack of the worm, 
which is very active in the neighbouring Gulf of Para; 
and it does not corrode iron. ‘The coal-tar of home ma- 
nufacture, from some prejudice or other, was refused a 
fair trial till very lately, and it is now deemed not inferior 
for many purposes to the common tar. For painting or 
tarring over wood-work of every kind, it is said to stand 
exposure to the weather even better than the common 
tar; and it is used for injecting in large quantities be- 
tween the timbers of ships, as a preservative from the dry 
rot; its powerful smell having also the good effect of driv- 
ing rats and other vermin out of the ships on which it is 
employed, 

In the two important articles of copper and iron, our own 
resources may be considered as inexhaustible. Former- 
ly it was deemed indispensable that certain articles should 
be made of Swedish iron, but of late years our own has 
been manufactured in every respect equally good ; and the 
extensive application of this metal in bridges, barges, dock- 
gates, roofs, rafters, floors, &c. has been equally progressive 
in most naval purposes. Iron knees, and other modes of 
binding the beams to the side timbers of ships, are now 
substituted for those large and crooked pieces of timber 
which were once deemed absolutely necessary. Our cables, 
rigging, buoys, and tanks for holding water, are also now 
of iron. 

__ But the most important article of demand for the use of 
the navy is timber, principally oak, concerning the supply 
of which from our own territories different opinions have 
been entertained. A deficiency in other articles may 
readily be supplied. A failure in the importation of hemp, 
for instance, in any one year, might be remedied the next, 
by an extended cultivation of that article ; but it requires 
a whole century to repair any defalcation of oak timber, 
and to render us independent of other nations. Nor has 
the subject been sufficiently elucidated, so as to form a 
just opinion, by the several committees of the House of 
Commons, the evidence produced being almost always 
loose, and generally contradictory. The committee of 
1771, which was directed to inquire into the state of oak 
timber throughout the kingdom, either from a disagree- 
ment of opinion, or defect of evidence, or a wish to avoid 
giving alarm, prayed the house to discharge that part of 
its order which required them to report their opinion. 
The commissioners of woods and forests, however, in their 
report laid before parliament in 1792, appeared to estab- 
lish the fact of an alarming scarcity of oak timber in ge- 
neral, but more particularly of large naval timber, both in 
the royal forests and on private estates. And if such was 
really the fact in 1792, it will readily be conceived what 
the state of timber fit for naval purposes must have been 
at the conclusion of the revolutionary war, when the amount 
of private shipping had increased from 1,300,000 tons to 
2,500,000 tons, or nearly doubled ; that of the East India 
Company, in the same period, from 79,900 tons to 115,000 


tons ; and that of the navy from 400,000 to 800,000 tons: 
VOL. XVi. 
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to say nothing of the vast consumption of oak timber in Matériel. 
all kinds of mill-work and other machinery ; in the barrack —~~— 


and ordnance departments ; in mines, collieries, and agri- 
culture; in docks and dock-gates ; in picrs, locks, and 
sluices; in boats, barges, lighters, bridges, and a great 
many other purposes to which this timber is applied. From 
these, and many other causes, the diminution of oak tim- 
ber was infinitely greater than the commissioners had cal- 
culated upon, and yet they recommended that 100,000 
acres, belonging to the crown, should be set apart and 
planted, as necessary for the future supply of the navy. A 
bill to this effect, relating to the New Forest, passed the 
Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords. 


On the departments of the surveyor-general of the land Report of 
revenue and the surveyor-general of the woods and for- the com- 
ests being united, the board of commissioners made their ™ssioners 


first report, which was printed, by order of the House = 


») respecting 
it timber. 


Commins, in June 1812. In this report, it is stated that 
taking the tonnage of the navy in 1806 at 776,087 tons, 
would require, at one and a half load to a ton, 1,164,085 
loads to build such a navy; and supposing the average du- 
ration of a ship to be fourteen years, the annual quantity 
of timber required would be 83,149 loads, exclusive of re- 
pairs, which they calculate would be about 27,000 loads, 
making in the whole about 110,000 loads ; of which, how- 
ever, the commissioners reckon, may be furnished 21,341 
loads as the annual average of prizes; and of the remain- 
ing 88,659 loads, they think it not unreasonable to calcu- 
late on 28,659 from other sources than British oak. “ This,” 
they observe, “ leaves 60,000 loads of such oak as the 
quantity which would be sufficient annually to support, 
at its present unexampled magnitude, the whole British 
navy, including ships of war of all sorts, but which may 
be taken as equivalent together to twenty 74-gun ships, 
each of which, one with another, contains about 2000 tons, 
or would require, at the rate of a load and a half to the 
ton, 3000 loads, making just 60,000 loads for twenty such 
ships.” 


Now it has been supposed that not more than forty oak Quantity 
trees can stand on an acre of ground, so as to grow to aof timber 
full size, fit for ships of the line, or to contain each a load required 
and a half of timber ; 50 acres, therefore, would be required for the na. 
to produce a sufficient quantity of timber to build a 74- 


gun ship, and 1000 acres for twenty such ships; and, as 
the oak requires at least 100 years to arrive at maturity, 
100,000 acres would be required to keep up a successive 
supply for maintaining a navy of seven or eight hundred 
thousand tons. The commissioners further observe, that 
as there are twenty millions of acres of waste lands in the 
kingdom, a two-hundredth part set aside for planting would 
at once furnish the whole quantity wanted for the use of 
the navy. 

This calculation, we suspect, is overrated by about one 
half. In the first place, it supposes a state’ of perpetual 
war, during which the tonnage of the whole navy is con- 
sidered as more than double of what it now actually is ; 
and, in the second place, it reckons the average duration 
of the navy at fourteen years only, which, from the im- 
provements that have taken place in the construction and 
preservation of ships of war, with the resources of teak 
ships, built in India, we should not hesitate in assuming at 
an average of twice that number of years ; and if so, the 
quantity of oak required for the navy will be nothing like 
that which the commissioners have stated. This, we think, 
will appear from a statement made (apparently on good 
authority) in the midst of the war, when the ships of the 
line built in merchants’ yards were falling to decay after 
a service of five or six years. 

“ Assuming 400,000 tons as the amount of tonnage to 
be kept in commission, and the average duration of a ship 
of war at the moderate period of twelve and a half years, 
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feet three inches and a half; and at fifty-seven feet, four Persone, 
feet ten inches; solid contents, 252°8 cubic feet. Another ~ 
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Matériel. there would be required an annual supply of tonnage, to 
“—~— preserve the navy in its present effective state, of 32,000 


tons; and asa load and a half of timber is employed for 
every ton, the annual demand will be 48,000 loads. ‘The 
building of a 74-gun ship consumes about 2000 oak trees, 
or 3000 loads of timber, so that 48,000 loads will build 
eight sail of the line and sixteen frigates. Allowing one 
fourth part more for casualties, the annual consumption 
will be about 60,000 loads, or 40,000 full-grown trees, of 
which thirty-five will stand upon an acre of ground. The 
quantity of timber, therefore, necessary for the construc- 
tion of a 74-gun ship will occupy fifty-seven acres of land, 
and the annual demand will be the produce of 1140 acres. 
Allowing only ninety years for the oak to arrive at perfec- 
tion, there ought to be now standing 102,600 acres of oak 
plantations, and an annual felling and planting, in perpetual 
rotation, of 1140 acres, to meet the consumption of the 
navy alone. Large as this may seem, it is little more than 
twenty-one acres for each county in England and Wales ; 
which is not equal to the belt which surrounds the park and 
pleasure-grounds of many estates.” . 

The above calculation proceeds upon the principle that 
every acre is covered with trees fit for naval purposes, or 
that it contains thirty-five trees, with a load and a half of 
timber in each. It may be doubted, however, if, on the 
average of plantations, we shall find more than one tenth 
of that number on an acre ; and as the same writer endea- 
yours to show that the quantity of oak timber consumed 
in the navy is only about one tenth part of the whole con- 
sumption of the country, instead of 102,600 acres being 
sufficient for a perpetual supply, there would be required 
some ten or twelve millions of acres, in plantations similar 
to those at present existing, to supply the demand for oak 
timber. Whether such a quantity exists or not, the fact 
is certain, that, long before the conclusion of the war, a 
scarcity began to be felt, especially of the larger kind of 
timber, fit for building ships of the line; and so great was 
this scarcity, that if Sir Robert Seppings had not contriv- 
ed the means of substituting straight timber for those of 
a certain form and dimension, before considered as in- 
dispensable, the building of new ships must have entirely 
ceased. 

If, however, the growth of oak for ship timber was great- 
1y diminished during the war, so as to threaten an alarm- 
ing scarcity, there is little doubt that, from the increased 
attention paid by individuals to their young plantations, 
and the great extension of those plantations, as well as 
from the measure of allotting off portions of the royal fo- 
rests to those who had claims on them, and enclosing the 
remainder for the use of the public, this country will, in 
future times, be fully adequate to the production of oak 
timber equal to the demand for the naval and mercantile 
marine. It will require, however, large and successive 
plantations, on account of the slow growth of the oak. But 
there is another tree, of late years very generally planted 
on rising grounds, which bids fair to become an object of 
great national importance, as furnishing the best, and per- 
haps the only, substitute for oak timber. We mean the 
larch, which thrives well and grows rapidly in bad soils and 
exposed situations, the timber of which has been found to 
be durable, and, from several experiments, not inferior in 
strength, toughness, and elasticity to oak. So rapid is its 
growth, that the Duke of Atholl received twelve guineas 
for a single larch fifty years old ; the timber was valued at 
two shillings a foot. A larch of seventy years’ growth pro- 
duces timber fit for all naval purposes, and may be consi- 
dered as equal in size to an oak of double that age. The 
dimensions of a larch tree cut down at Blair Atholl in 1817, 
and then seventy-nine years of age, were as follows: viz. 
stem, eighty-two feet ; top, twenty feet ; total height, 102 
feet ; girthat the ground, twelve feet; at nineteen feet, eight 


larch, growing at Dunkeld, measured, in the year 1819, 
when it was eighty years old, and in full vigour, as follows, 
viz. height of stem seventy-five feet, top fourteen feet ; 
total height ninety feet: at one foot from the ground, 
seventeen feet eight inches in girth; at ten feet, ten fect 
four inches; and at seventy feet, three feet two inches ; 
its contents, 300 cubic feet, or six loads. For all kinds of 
mill-work, as wheels, axle-trees, &c. the utility of the large 
larch wood is unquestionable ; and the thinnings are ex- 
cellent for pailing, rails, and hurdles. ‘The value of its 
application for naval purposes has been put to the test of 
experiment ; two frigates of twenty-eight guns, one built 
entirely of larch from the Duke of Atholl’s plantations, the 
other of Riga fir (which is inferior only to oak), having 
been intended to go through the same service, precisely 
in the same parts of the world, in order to ascertain their 
comparative durability. 

In addition to our resources of naval timber 


at home, we Indian 


have wisely availed ourselves of those which India affords teak 


for building ships of war at Bombay, of teak, a wood far su- 
perior in every respect to oak, and many times more dura- 
ble; not liable to corrode iron or other metallic fastenings, 
not susceptible of the dry rot, nor subject to the attack of 
the worm. 


II.—-PERSONEL OF THE NAVY. 


The personel of the navy is composed of two different 
bodies of men, thc seamen and the marines, each of whom 
have their appropriate officers. 


The commissioned officers of the former consist of flag- Commis. 
Flag-ofti- sioned 0 


officers, captains, commanders, and lieutenants. 
cers are divided 
squadrons, distinguished by the colours red, white, and 
blue; as admiral of the red, white, or blue ; vice-admiral 
of the red, white, or blue ; rear-admiral of the red, white, 
or blue; the admiral wearing’ his colour at the main, the 
vice-admiral at the fore, and the rear-admiral at the mizcn- 
mast head. ‘There is also an admiral of the fleet, who, if 
in command, would carry the union flag at the main. 
There are besides superannuated rear-admirals, enjoying 


the rank and pay of a rear-admiral, but incapable of rising 


to a higher rank on the list. There is also in the navy the 
temporary rank of commodore, who is generally an old 
captain, and is distinguished by wearing a broad pendant. 
He ranks next to the junior rear-admiral, and above all 
captains, except where the captain of the fleet shall be a 
captain, who, in that situation, takes rank next to the ju- 
nior rear-admiral. 

The conimissioned officers of the navy take rank with 
those of the army as follows. 


Navy. Army. 
Admiral of the fleet. Field-marshal. 
Admiral. General. 


Vice-admiral. 
Rear-admiral. 
Commodore. 


Lieutenant-general. 
Major-general. 
Brigadier-general. 


Captain of three years. Colonel. 

Captain under ditto. Lieutenant-colonel. 
Commander. Major. 

Lieutenant. Captain. 


And all officers of the same rank command according 
to the priority of thcir commissions, or, having commis- 
sions of the same date, according to the order in which 
they stand on the list of the officers of the navy, except in 
the case of lieutenants of flag-ships, who take precedence 
according as the flag-officer shall think fit to appoint them. 

The warrant-officers of the navy may be compared with 


into three ranks, and each rank into three ¢ 


ers. 
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srsonel. the non-commissioned officers of the army. They take rank 
—— as follows, viz. master, second master, gunner, boatswain, 
‘rants Carpenter. There are other warrant-officers of the navy, 
““et8e who, though non-combatants, constitute a part of the esta- 
blishment of the larger classes of ships of war. These 
| are, the chaplain, surgeon, surgeon’s assistant, purser $ 
to which may be added, as part of the staff of a fleet or 
squadron, secretary to the admiral or commander-in-chief, 
and physician to the fleet. In steam-vessels, the engi- 
neers rank next after the warrant-officers. 
xty offi- The petty officers are very numerous, the principal of 
ic whom are masters’ mates and midshipmen. Their names 
| or ratings will be seen in the table of the establishment of 
the ratings and pay in the several classes of ships of war. 
der of | By the king’s order in council, the following regulations 
pmotion- are established for the promotion of commissioned officers 
of the navy. Midshipmen are required to serve six years 
on board some of his majesty’s ships, two of which years 
they must have been rated as midshipmen, to render them 
eligible to the rank and situation of lieutenant. 
& No lieutenant can be promoted to the rank of comman- 
der until he has been on the list of lieutenants during two 
years ; and no commander to the rank of captain until he 
has been on the list for one year. Captains become ad- 
mirals in succession according to their seniority on the 
list, provided they shall have commanded four years in a 
rated ship during war, or six years during peace, or five 
years in war and peace combincd. 

No person can be appointed to serve as master of one 
of his majesty’s ships who shall not have served as second 
master ; and no person can be appointed as second master 
until he has passed such examination as may from time to 
time be directed. 

No person can be appointed gunner or boatswain unless 
he shall have served one year as a petty officer on board 
one or more of his majesty’s ships, and produce certificates 
of his good conduct, and undergo the necessary examina- 
tion. 

No person can be appointed carpenter unless he shall 
have served an apprenticeship to a shipwright, and been 
six months a carpenter’s mate on board one or more of his 
majesty’s ships. 

No person can be appointed purser, unless he shall 
have been rated and discharged the duties of a captain’s 
clerk for two complete years, one year as captain’s clerk, 
and been employed in the office of the secretary to a flag- 
officer for one other year, produce good certificates, and 
find such security for the honest and faithful discharge of 
his duty as shall be required. 

No person can be appointed chaplain to one of his ma- 
jesty’s ships until he has received priest’s orders ; but he 
may be appointed to act whilst in deacon’s orders. 

No person can be appointed surgeon to one of his ma- 
jesty’s ships until, by long and meritorious services, he has 
discharged the duties of assistant surgeon; and all persons 
applying for the situation of assistant surgeon must undergo 
an examination touching their qualifications before thc 
physician general of the navy. 

The royal marines consist of four great divisions; the 
first stationed at Chatham, the second at Portsmouth, the 
third at Plymouth, and the fourth at Woolwich. They 
are composed of seventy-two companies, besides two com- 
panies of royal marine artillery, whose head-quarters are 
at Fort Monckton, Gosport. The first division has twenty- 
One companies ; the second, eighteen companies ; the third, 
twenty companies; and the fourth, thirteen companies. 
The officers of royal marines take rank with the officers 
of the line in the army. 

A colonel commandant, who is a gencral officer in the 
corps, 1s resident in London; and to each of the divisions 
is a colonel commandant, two lieutenant-colonels, and two 
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majors, with a proper number of captains and subaltern Personel. 
officers. Whilst on shore, the marines are subject to the 

same regulations as the army; but when embarked, they 

are liable to the naval articles of war. 

Each division has its paymaster, a captain in the corps ; 

a barrackmaster, also a captain ; two adjutants, and a quar- 
termaster, who are first lieutenants; and to each division 
is a surgeon and an assistant surgeon. ‘There is also a re- 
tired list of officers, who, in consideration of wounds, infir- 
mities, and long and meritorious services, are permitted to 
receive their full pay. 

The commissions of officers of every rank in the marine 
corps are signed by the sovereign ; but all commissions of 
officers of the navy are signed by two or more of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty. But the marines, whether 
ashore or afloat, are, as well as the officers of the navy, under 
the immediate direction and control of the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty. All the appointments of com- 
missioned and warrant officers to ships are made ex- 
clusively by the lords of the admiralty, or made subject 
to their confirmation, unless in cases of the death or dis- 
missal of officers by sentence of court-martial on foreign 
stations, when the admiral commanding has the power to 
fill up the vacancies. And the duties of each rank are 
pointed out in a code of instructions emanating from that 
board, and sanctioned by the sovereign’s order in council. 

The civil powers and duties of the lord high admiral, Military 
or lords commissioners of the admiralty, are treated of duties of 
under the article ApmiraL. Their military powers are fie Jone 
more extensive and important. By their orders all ships ane . 
are built, repaired, fitted for sea, or laid up in ordinary, 
broken up, or sold; put in commission or out of commis- 
sion, armed, stored, and provisioned ; and employed on the 
hone or foreign stations. All appointments or removals 
of commission and warrant officers, with the exception of 
masters and surgeons, are made by them, and all instruc- 
tions issued for the guidance of their commanders}; all 
promotion in the several ranks emanates from them; all 
honours bestowed for brilliant services, and all pensions, 
gratuities, and superannuations for wounds, infirmities, and 
long services, are granted on their recommendation. All 
returns from the fleet are sent to the board of admiralty, 
and every thing that relates to the discipline and good 
order of evcry ship. All ordcrs for the payment of naval 
monies are issued by the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty ; and the annual estimate of the expenses of the navy 
is prepared by them, and laid before parliament for its 
sanction. All new inventions and experiments are tried 
by their orders before being introduced into the service ; all 
draughts of ships must be approved by them ; all repairs, 
alterations, and improvements in the dock-yards, and all 
new buildings of every description, must be submitted for 
their decision before they are undertaken. 

All flag-officers, commanders-in-chief, are considered as Comman- 
responsible for the conduct of the fleet or squadron under der-in- 
their command. They are bound to keep them in perfect “hief 
condition for service ; to exercise them frequently in form- 
ing orders of sailing and lines of battle, and in performing 
all such evolutions as may occur in the presence of an ene- 
my; to direct the commanders of squadrons and divisions 
to inspect the state of each ship under their command, to 
see that the established rules for good order, discipline, 
and cleanliness, are observed, and occasionally to inquire 
into these and other matters themselves. They are re- 
quired to correspond with the secretary of the admiralty, 
and report to him all their proceedings, for the informa- 
tion of the board. - 

If a commander-in-chief should be killed in battle, his 
flag is to be continued flying, and intelligence conveyed, 
by signal or otherwise, to the next in command, who is 
immediately to repair on board, leaving his own flag (if a 
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Personel: flag-officer) flying, and direct the operations of the fleet 
—\— until the battle be ended, or the enemy out of sight. 


Other flag- 


officers. 


Captain of 


the fleet. 


Commo- 
dore. 


Captain. 


Every flag-officer serving in a fleet, but not commanding 
it, is required to superintend all the ships of the squadron 
or division placed under his orders ;_ to see that their crews 
are properly disciplined ; that all orders are punctually at- 
tended to; that the stores, provisions, and water, are kept 
as complete as circumstances will admit ; that the seamen 
and marines are frequently exercised ; and that every pre- 


caution is taken for preserving the health of their crews ; 


for all which he is responsible to the commander-in-chief. 
When at sea, he is to take care that every ship in his di- 
vision preserve her station, in whatever line or order of 
sailing the fleet may be formed ; and in battle he is to ob- 
serve attentively the conduct of every ship near him, 
whether of the squadron or division under his immediate 
command or not ; and at the end of the battle he is to re- 
port it to the commander-in-chief, in order that commen- 
dation or censure may be passed, as the case may appear 
to merit ; and he is empowered to send an officer to super- 
sede any captain who may misbehave in battle, or whose 
ship is evidently avoiding the engagement. If any flag- 
officer be killed in battle, his flag is to be kept flying, and 
signals to be repcated, in the same manner as if he were 
still alive, until the battle shall be ended; but the death 
of a flag-officer, or his being rendered incapable of attend- 
ing to his duty, is to be conveyed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible to the commander-in-chief. 

The captain of the fleet is a temporary rank, where a 
commander-in-chief has ten or more ships of the line un- 
der his command ; it may be compared with that of adju- 
tant-general in the army. He may either be a flag-officer, 
or one of the senior captains; in the former case, he takes 
his rank with the flag-officers of the fleet ; in the latter, he 
ranks next to the junior rear-admiral, and is entitled to 
the pay and compensation of a rear-admiral. All orders 
of the commander-in-chief are issued through him, and all 
returns of the fleet are made through him to the com- 
mander-in-chicf. He is appointed and can be removed 
from his situation only by the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty. 

A commodore is a temporary rank, and of two kinds ; 
the one having a captain under him in the same ship, and 
the other without acaptain. The former has the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a rear-admiral, the latter such additional 
pay as the lords of the admiralty may direct. ‘They both 
carry distinguishing pendants. 

When a captain is appointed to command a ship of war, 
he commissions the ship by hoisting his pendant ; and if 
fresh out of the dock, and from the hands of the dock- 
yard officers, he proceeds immediately to prepare her for 
sea, by demanding her stores, provisions, guns, and ammu- 
nition, from the respective departments, according to her 
establishment. He enters such men as may volunteer 
aud be fit for the service (in time of peace), or which may 
be sent to him from some rendezvous for raising men in 
time of war; and he gives them the several ratings of 
petty officers, able seamen, ordinary, or landsmen, as their 
apparent qualifications may entitle them to. Ifhe be ap- 
pointed to succeed the captain of a ship already in com- 
mission, he passes a receipt to the said captain for the ship’s 
books, papers, and stores, and becomes responsible and 
accountable for the whole of the remaining stores and pro- 
visions ; and, to enable him to keep the ship’s accounts, he 
is allowed a clerk of his own appointing. 

The duty of the captain of a ship, with regard to the se- 
veral books and accounts, pay-books, entry, musters, dis- 
charges, &c. is regulated by various acts of parliament ; 
but the state of the internal discipline, the order, regula- 
rity, cleanliness, and the health of the crews, will depend 
mainly on himself and his officers. In all these respects, 
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the general printed instructions for his guidance are par- 
ticularly precise and minute. And, for the information of 
the ship’s company, he is directed to cause the articles of 
war, and abstracts of all acts of parliament for the encou- 
ragement of seamen, and all such orders and regulations 
for discipline as may be established, to be hung up in 
some public part of the ship, to which the men may at all 
times have access. He is also to direct that they be read 
to the ship’s company, all the officers being present, once 
at least in every month. He is not authorized to inflict 
any corporal punishment on any commissioned or warrant 
officer, but he may place them under arrest, and suspend 
any officer who shall misbehave, until an opportunity shall 
offer of trying such officer by a court-martial. He is en- 
joined to be very careful not to suffer the inferior officers, 
or men, to be treated with cruelty or oppression by their 
superiors. He alone is to order punishment to be inflict- 
ed, which he is never to do without sufficient cause, nor 
ever with greater severity than the offence may really de- 
serve, nor until twenty-four hours after the crime has been 
committed, which must be specified in the warrant order- 
ing the punishment; and all the officers and the whole ship’s 
company are to be present at every punishment, which 
must be inserted in the log-book, and an abstract at the 
end of every quarter made out and sent to the admiralty 5 
a regulation which is said to have been attended with in- 
finite benefit to the strict and just discipline of the naval 
service. 


The lieutenants take the watch by turns, and are at Lieu- 
such times intrusted, in the absence of the captain, with tenant. 


the command of the ship. The one on duty is to inform 
the captain of all occurrences which take place during 
his watch, as strange sails that may be in sight, signals 
from other ships in company, change of wind, &c. He is 
to see that the slip be properly steered, the log hove, and 
the course and distance entered on the log-board ; and, in 
short, he is to see that the whole of the duties of the ship 
are carried on with the same punctuality as if the captain 
himself were present. In the absence of the captain the 
senior lieutenant is responsible for every thing done on 
board. 


The master receives his orders from the captain, or any Master. 


of the lieutenants. His more immediate duties are those 
of stowing the ship’s hold, and of attending to her sailing 
qualities ; of receiving and placing the provisions in the 
ship, so as most conveniently to come at those which may 
be wanted. He is to take care that the cables are pro- 
perly coiled in the tiers. The keys of the spirit-room are 
in his custody, and he is directed to intrust them only to 
the master’s mates. He has the charge of the store-rooms 
of the warrant-officers, which he is ordered frequently to 
visit; in short, the whole of the ship’s provisions, water, 
fuel, and stores of every description, are under the super- 
intendence of the master; and he is also intrusted, under 
the command of the captain, with the charge of navigating 
the ship, bringing her to anchor, ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of her place at sea, surveying harbours, and 
making such nautical remarks and observations as may 
be useful and interesting to navigation in general. 

The warrant-officers are charged with the duty of re- 
ceiving on board from the dock-yards, and examining, the 
various stores of their respective departments, and keeping 
an account of the expenditure of them. 


The gunner has the charge of the ship’s artillery, and of Gunner. I 


the powder magazine. He is to see that the locks and car- 
riages are kept in good order, and that the powder is pre- 
served from damp; he is frequently to examine the mus- 
quetry and small arms, and to see that they are kept clean 
and fit for service; and, in preparing for battle, it is his 
duty to take care that all the quarters are supplied with 
every thing necessary for the service of the guns, and, 
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vonel. during the action, that there be no want of ammunition 
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ber of marines serving on board as part of her complement. Personel. 
They are commanded by a captain, or brevet-major, in from "~~" 


«— served out. He is frequently to exercise the men at the 
' guns, and to see that they perform this part of their duty 
with correctness, explaining and enforcing the necessity 
of their pointing the guns before they fire them, spunging 
them well, and close-stopping the touch-hole immediately 
after firing. The armourer and his mates are under the 
immediate orders of the gunner, in every thing that relates 
to the great guns and small arms. LY) 

The boatswain is charged with the duty of receiving 
and examining all the stores belonging to his department, 
consisting chiefly of the ropes and rigging, the latter of 
which he is ordered to inspect daily, in order that any part 
of it, chafed or likely to give way, may be repaired without 
loss of time. He is always required to be on deck at such 
times as all hands are employed; he is bound to see that 
the men, when called, move quickly upon deck, and when 
therc, that they perform their duty with alacrity, and 
without noise or confusion. The sail-maker and the rope- 
maker are under his immediate orders; and he is directed 
to see that both these officers perform their respective 
duties with diligence and propriety. 

The carpenter, when appointed to a ship, is carefully to 
inspect the state of the masts and the yards, whether in 
the dock-yard or on board of the ship, to see that they are 
perfectly sound and in good order. He is to examine 
every part of the ship’s hull, magazine, store-rooms, and 
cabins. He is every day when at sea carefully to examine 
into the state of the masts and yards, and to report to the 
officer of the watch if any appear to be sprung, or in any 
way defective. He is to see that the ports are secure and 
properly lined, and that the pumps are kept in good order, 
as also the boats, ladders, and gratings. The caulker 
is placed under his immediate orders, and he is to see that 
the former performs his duty in a workmanlike manner, in 
stopping immediatcly any leaks that may be discovered in 
the sides or decks. 

The purser has the charge of all the ship’s provisions, 
and of the serving them out for the use of the crew. His 
charge is, therefore, of a most important nature ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he must not only produce good certificatcs of 
his conduct whilst serving in the capacity of clerk, but must 
also find two sureties for the due discharge of .his trust, 
who are required to give bond in a penal sum, according 
to the rate or class of ship to which he may be appointed. 
The regulations and instructions for his guidance are mi- 
nutely detailed in the general printed instructions, with all 
the various forms established for the keeping of his ac- 
counts with the comptroller of victualling, to whom he is 
immediately responsible. To assist him in the perform- 
ance of his arduous duties, he is allowed to employ the 
clerk, who, being engaged by the captain, who is respon- 
sible for the strict performance of the duties of all the 
officers under his orders, is, as it were, a check on the 
purser in many parts of his duty, regarding the slop-books, 
muster-books, &c. He has also a steward under his im- 
mediate orders. ° 

The dutics of the physician to the fleet, the surgeon of 
a ship and his assistants, the sccretary to the commander- 
in-chief, and the chaplain, are too obvious to require any 
specification. 

The midshipmen are considered as the principal petty 
officers, but have no specific duties assigned to them. In 
the smaller vessels, some of the senior ones are intrusted 
with the watch ; they attend parties of men sent on shore ; 
pass the word of command on board, and see that the or- 
ders of their superiors are carried into effect ; and, in short, 
are exercised in all the duties of their profession, so as, 
ved sIx years’ service, to qualify them to become lieuten- 
ants. 


Every ship, according to her class, has a certain num- 


first to fourth rates inclusive, with thrce or two subalterns 
under them, and an established number of non-commis- 
sioned officers ; but the party on board fifth rates, and un- 
der, is commanded by a subaltern, and in small vessels by 
a sergeant or corporal. 

All marine-officers, of whatsoevcr rank, when embarked, 
are to obey the orders of the captain, or the commanding 
officer of the watch. The marines arc exercised by their 
officers in the use of their arms ; they arc employed as sen- 
tinels, and in all other duties on board of which they are 
capable, with the exception of going aloft. The officer 
commanding has the charge of the arms, accoutrements, 
and drums; and he isto inspect weekly, at least, the state 
of the clothing of his party. The marines are in every 
respect treatcd in the same manner as the rest of the ship’s 
company. 


The long continuance of the revolutionary war neces- Number of 


sarily created a prodigious increase of the commissioned 
officers of the navy. 
ing years of peace, were, 


Adimmirals..,..<.- sae 
Vice-admirals..... 


Rear-admirals.... 
Captains........... 
Commanders...... 
Lieutenants........ 


The warrant-officers have increased in each class, from 
the average of about 400 in 1793, to 700 in 1821. 

The number of seamen and marines voted in 1792 was 
16,000 (but never reduced to that number); in 1822, it was 
21,000 ; and in 1836, 32,000. The greatest number of 
seamen and marines voted in any one ycar during the war 
was 150,000. 


The crew of a ship of war consists of able seamen, ordi- Ship’s 
The lands- company. 


nary seamen, landsmen, boys, and marines. 
men, boys, and marines, are always entered voluntarily, 
the lattcr in the same manner as soldiers, by enlisting into 
the corps, the two former at some rendezvous, or on board 
particular ships. A supply of boys for the navy is also re- 
gularly sent from the Asylum at Greenwich and the Ma- 
rine Society. Able and ordinary seamen also very com- 
monly volunteer to serve during the war, and always in 
time of peace ; but the high wages given by the merchant 
ships to seamen in time of war hold out such encourage- 
ment as to induce them to give the preference to that ser- 
vice, though, in all other respects, their treatment is far 
superior on board a king’s ship, having better provisions, 
and being subject to much less fatigue and exposure to the 
weather. Indeed, the excellent regulations now rigidly ad- 
hered to on board his majesty’s ships, and the attention that 
is paid to the health and comfort of the crew, have over- 
come much of that reluctance which formerly was felt to 
the service of a ship of war. 


The state of health on board of a king’s ship is, general- Health of 
ly speaking, not exceeded in the most favoured spot on the crew. 


shore ; and that horrible disease, the sea-scurvy, may now 
be considered as unknown in the British navy, since the 
universal introduction of lemon juice, or the citric acid, 
without an ample supply of which no ship is permitted to 
sail on a foreign voyage. Sir Gilbert Blane, in a sensible 
little tract on the Health of the Navy, says that he has 
never seen the scurvy resist the citric acid; and that, in 
the pcrusal of several hundreds of surgeons’ journals, he 
has met with only two cases which seemed to resist it. 


Their numbers, in the five follow- “ 
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Yet, though it appears to have been known as a remedy 


—\—’ for the scurvy, far superior to all others, two hundred years 


Progres- 
sive dimi- 
nution of 
sickness. 


ago, it seems to have lain dormant and utterly neglected, 
till Dr Lind, more than a hundred years afterwards, re- 
vived and stated clearly the singular powers of this remedy. 
In 1600, Commodore Lancaster sailed from England, with 
three other ships, on the 2d of April, and arrived in Sal- 
danha Bay on the Ist of August. The commodore’s crew 
having each had three table-spoonfuls of lemon juice every 
morning, arrived there in perfect health ; whereas the other 
ships were so sickly, that they were unmanageable for 
want of hands. We have all felt the commiseration and 
horror which the perusal of the narrative of Anson’s Voy- 
age produces. His ship, the Centurion, left England with 
400 men, of whom 200 were surviving on his arrival at 
Juan. Fernandez, and of these, eight only were capable of 
duty, from scurvy. Yet even this horrible catastrophe 
seems to have failed in rousing the nation to have recourse 
to a remedy so certain and efficacious. Cook was well 
supplied with vinegar and other acids, and found the good 
effects of them; but the first general supply of lemon juice 
to the navy was established only in the year 1795, in con- 
sequence of a trial which had been made of it the preceding 
year in the Suffolk, of seventy-four guns. This ship left 
England, and arrived at Madras in September, without 
touching at any land. With every man’s grog there were 
daily mixed two thirds of a liquid ounce of lemon juice, and 
two ounces of sugar. She lost not a man; and though the 
disease made its appearance in a few, an increased dose of 
lemon juice immediately removed it. Thus the Suffolk, 
after a voyage of 162 days, arrived without losing a man, 
or having a man sick of the scurvy; whereas the Centu- 
rion, in 143 days from the last place of her refreshment, 
lost half of her crew, whilst the other half were so feeble 
and emaciated as to be utterly helpless. 

Nothing could more strongly point out the efficacy of 
lemon juice than the following fact. When Lord St Vin- 
cent commanded the fleet which blockaded Brest from the 
27th of May to the 26th of September 1800, he maintained 
so close a blockade, that not a single day passed without re- 
connoitring the entrance of the harbour; yet, although the 
seamen of his fleet, consisting of at least 16,000 men, had 
no other than the ordinary ship’s provisions, sixteen only, 
in the course of four months, were sent to the hospital. 
In 1780 the Channel fleet, as appears from Dr Lind, were 
50 overrun with scurvy and fever as to be unable to keep 
the sea after a cruise of ten weeks only. 

From the official returns collected by Sir Gilbert Blane, 
M. Dupin, a French author well versed in naval subjects, 
has drawn out the following table, which exhibits at one 
view the progressive diminution of sickness, death, and 
desertion, in the British navy, calculated on 100,000 men. 


Sick sent to 
Hospital. 


Years. Deaths. | Desertions. 


2654 
2222 
1164 662 
1606 214 

698 10 


1779 
1782 
1794 
1804 
1813 


40,815 
31,617 
25,027 
11,978 

9,336 


1424 
993 


Hence it would appear, that the diminution of sickness 
and of deaths has been in the proportion of four to one 
nearly between the years 1779 and 1813. The diminu- 
tion of desertions from the hospital in the same period is 
not the less remarkable ; and it affords, at the same time, 
the strongest proof of the progressive amelioration of the 
condition of seamen on board British ships of war. In- 
deed, whether on board of ship, or in any of those noble in- 
stitutions, the naval hospitals, which are established at all 


the principal ports at home, and in the colonies abroad, Perso 
the attention which is paid to the sick sailor is above all 


praise. The seamen are sensible of this, and nothing 
keeps them back from volunteering their services, and 
giving a preference to a king’s ship over a merchantman, 
but the temptation of high wages offered by the latter in 
time of war, and that love of liberty and free scope for 
roving which are characteristic of seamen. 


The speedy manning of the fleet, on the first breaking Mannin 
out of the war, is one of the most important objects that the fleet, 


can devolve on the naval administration, as on it alone must 
depend the safety of our commerce and our colonies. ‘This 
has been felt at all times; and, accordingly, a variety of 
schemes have been brought forward for tlis purpose, but 
all of them have failed of success, except the compulsory 
mode of raising men under the authority of press-warrants, 
issued by the lords commissioners of the admiralty, by 
virtue of the king’s order in council, renewed from year 
to year. There likewise issues, on the breaking out of a 
war, a proclamation from the king, recalling all British 
seamen out of the service of foreign princes or states ; and 
the instructions to the commanders of all ships of war di- 
rect them to search foreign vessels, and to take British 
seamen out of them. 


under a free constitution like that of Great Britain, is de- ment 


fensible on state necessity, until it can be shown that the 
fleet, on an emergency, is capable of being manned with- 
out resorting to that measure. In consequence of some 
doubts being raised on the legality of the subject in the 
year 1676, when the affairs of the admiralty were managed 
immediately under the direction of the king and the great 
officers of state, a discussion was held on this point, when 
it was decided by the judges and crown-lawyers, that the 
king had an indefeasible right to the services of his sub- 
jects when the state required them, and that the power of 
impressing seamen was indispensably inherent in thecrown, 
without which the trade and safety of the nation could not 
be secured. The first instance of impressing men in Ire- 
land seems to have been in the year 1678, when the lord- 
lieutenant received directions from the privy council to 
raise a thousand seamen for the fleet. In 1690, the lords- 
justices of Ireland were directed to assist the officers of the 
navy in impressing men in that kingdom, In 1697, a re- 
gister was taken of all the seafaring men in Ireland, which 
amounted to 4424 men, of whom it is noted 2654 were 
Catholics. On several occasions, during Queen Anne’s 
reign, the lords-justices of Ireland received directions to 
raise men to serve in the fleet. 

In Scotland, the mode of raising men by impressment 
was unknown before the union; but in various instances 
the council of Scotland was directed to raise volunteers 
for the fleet, each man to have forty shillings as bounty. 

In 1706, an experiment was tried for the speedy man- 
ning of the fleet, by virtue of an act of parliament, which 
required the civil magistrates of all the counties to inake 
diligent search for all seafaring men, and twenty shillings 
were allowed to the constables for each man taken up; the 
seamen to have pay from the day of delivery to the naval 
officers stationed to receive them; and if they deserted 
after that, they were to be considered as guilty of felony. 
By the same act, insolvent debtors, fit for the service, and 
willing to enter it, were released, provided the debt did 
not exceed L.30; and no seaman in the fleet was to be 
arrested for any debt not exceeding L.20. The whole pro- 
ceeding under this act incurred a very heavy expense, and 
totally failed. 

In the same year, the queen referred to the Prince of 
Denmark, then lord high admiral, an address from the 
House of Lords, relating to the three following points :— 
lsé, The most effectual means for manning the fleet; 2d, 


| 


The impressment of seafaring men, however anomalous Impress. , 
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onel. the encouragement and increase of the number of seamen ; 
~~~ 3d, the restoring and preserving the discipline of the navy. 


His royal highness submitted these points to such of the 
flag-officers and other commanders as could be assembled, 
who made a report, of which the substance was to the fol- 
lowing effect :—Ist, To cause a general register to be kept 
of all seafaring men in England and Ireland, for which 
they presented the draft of a bill; 2d, that all marines 

ualified to act as seamen should be discharged from the 
army, the officers to have levy money and the men’s cloth- 
ing returned ; 3d, that not fewer than 20,000 seamen should 
be kept in employ in time of peace. But they observe, 
that as to the restoring and preserving the discipline of the 
navy, no particular instance being laid before them wherein 
it was defective, they could give no opinion on that head. 


wistryof This registry of seafaring men has been tried more than 


once ; but as the men themselves had no interest whatever 
in the measure, it always failed in producing the desired 
effect. It is now under trial by act of parliament, with 
great inducements for men to register and enter the naval 
service. 

In fact, there are now so many exemptions from the 
impress, that its severity is greatly abated. The following 
descriptions of persons are protected by various acts of par- 
liament : 

Masters of merchant ships or vessels. 

First mates of such as are fifty tons or upwards. 

Boatswains and carpenters of such as are of 100 tons or 
upwards. , 

Men belonging to vessels and craft of all kinds in the 
employment of navy, victualling, ordnance, customs, excise, 
and post offices. 

Watermen belonging to the insurance offices within the 
cities of London and Westminster. 

All men of the age of fifty-five years and upwards. 

All youths not having attained the agc of eighteen. 

All foreigners. 

Apprentices not having used the sea before the date of 
their indentures, and not more than three years from the 
said date. 

Landsmen not having served at sea full two years. 

Masters, apprentices, one seaman, and one landsman, of 
all fishing vesscls on the sea coast or on navigable rivers. 

Harpooners, line-managers, and boat-steerers of the 
Greenland fishery and the southern whale fishery; and 
all seamen and common mariners who have entered for 
the said fisheries. 

And no person whatsoever can be impressed, except by 
an officer who has been intrusted with a press-warrant. 

The discipline of the navy, or the government of his 
majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces by sea, is regulated by 
the act of 22 Geo. II., usually known by the name of the 
articles of war. By this act, the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty are empowered to order courts-martial for 
all offences mentioned therein, and committed by any per- 
son in and belonging to the fleet and in full pay ; and also 
to delegate the same power to admirals commanding in 
chief on foreign stations, which power also may devolve on 
his successor in case of death or recall, provided that no 
commandcr-in-chief of any fleet or squadron, or detach- 
ment thereof, consisting of more than five ships, shall pre- 
side at any court-martial in foreign parts, the officer next 
in command being ordered to preside thereat. 

By this act, no court-martial can consist of more than 
thirteen or of less than five persons, to be composed of 
such flag-officers, captains, or commanders, then and there 
present, as are next in seniority to the officer who presides 
at the court-martial. And when there are but three offi- 
cers of the rank of captains, the president is to call in as 


many commanders under that rank as will make up five in 
the whole. 
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This code of laws for the government of the fleet con- Personel. 


sists of thirty-six articles, of which nine award the punish- 
ment of death, and eleven death or such other punishment 
as the court-martial shall deem the offence to deserve. 
Those which incur the former penalty are, the holding il- 
legal correspondence with an enemy ; cowardice or neglect 
of duty in time of action ; not pursuing the enemy ; deser- 
tion to the enemy; making mutinous assemblies; striking a 
superior officer; burning magazines, vessels, &c. not belong- 
ing to an enemy; murder; sodomy. The penalty of death 
for cowardice, or other neglect of duty, in time of action 
(art. 12), and of not pursuing the enemy (art. 13), was, by 
the 19th George III. so far mitigated, as to authorize the 
court-martial “to pronounce sentence of death, or to in- 
flict such other punishment as the nature and degree of 
the offence shall be found to deserve.” Under these ar- 
ticles thus mitigated, Admiral Byng would probably not 
have been condemned to death. The other eleven articles, 
which leave the punishment to the discretion of the court, 
are, not preparing for fight, and encouraging the men in 
time of action; suppression of any letter or message sent 
from an enemy; spies delivering letters, &c. from an 
enemy; relieving an enemy; disobedience of orders in 
time of action; discouraging the men on various pre- 
tences ; not taking care of and defending ships under con- 
voy; quarrelling with and disobeying a superior officer in 
the execution of his office; wilfully neglecting the steer- 
ing of ships ; sleeping on watch, and forsaking his station ; 
robbery. The remaining sixteen articles incur the penalty 
of dismission from the service, or from the ship, degradation 
of rank, or such other punishment as the court may judge 
the nature and degree of the offence to deserve. 


Much, however, of the internal discipline of a ship of Petty pu- 
war depends upon the captain, who, being empowered to nishment. 


punish the men for minor offences, according to the usage 
of the service, courts-martial on seamen are rarely found 
necessary to be resorted to in well-regulated ships. The 
principal circumstance which usually militates against the 
perfect good order of the crew, is the great allowance of 
grog served out daily to the men, as established by the 
king’s order in council, and which frequently leads to drun- 
kenness, and this again to insubordination. Perhaps half 
the punishments in the navy are for this offence, which it 
requires the utmost vigilance and precautions on the part 
of the officers to prevent. 


In other respects the discipline of a well-organized ship Effects of 
of war is perfect ; and to this discipline M. Dupin, a French discipline. 


writcr of great sagacity, mainly ascribes the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the British navy, and to the want of it the rnin 
of that of France. ‘“ We have already cited,” says he, 
“ as a model, the management of the matériel of the Eng- 
lish ships. In the preservation of this matériel, in the 
stowing it away, in the arrangement of whatever may be 
necessary either for manceuvres or for action, the most 
perfect regularity is observed. At the same time, what 
becoming austerity is maintained by the commanding of- 
ficer ; what obedience amongst the subalterns; and, ina 
space so limited, considering the number of men on board, 
and the multiplicity of movements they have to make in 
obeying so many different orders, what imposing silence. 
It is the calmness of strength, the presiding influence of 
wisdom. In the midst of the most complicated operations, 
and even in the heat and transport of battle, one hears 
only the words of command, pronounced and repeated 
from rank to rank, with a measured tone and perfect sang 
Froid. No unseasonable advices, no murmurs, no tumult. 
The commanders meditate in silence ; the word is given, 
and the men act without either speaking or thinking.” 
This is remarkably so in the day of battle. Every of- 
ficer and man knows precisely his place, and the duty he 
has to perform, on that day. By the general printed in- 
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structions, the captains of his majesty’s ships are required 
to accustom the men to asscmble at their proper quarters, 
to exercise them at the great guns, to teach them to point, 
fire, &c. under all circumstances of sea and weather. In- 
dced, it is well known, that the preservation of the high 
character of the British navy essentially depends on the 
proper training of the seamen to the expert management 
of the guns, so as to be duly prepared in the day of battle ; 
the issue of which so mainly depends on the cool, steady, 
and regular manner in which the ship’s ordnance is load- 
ed, pointed, and fired. Practice in these respects is much 
more necessary on board ships than on shore, as it can 
never happen that the ship is entirely steady, and has 
most frequently a rolling or pitching motion, for which al- 
lowances must be made, and which can only be made with 
effect by long practice. 

If the management of the great guns of a ship of war is 
more difficult than the artillery of a fort, so likewise are 
naval tactics more difficult than those of an army ; inas- 
much as there is more difficulty and less dependence in 
placing and directing the movements of an inanimate than 
an animate machine. The general principles are the same ; 
the object of both being that of bringing the greatest pos- 
sible force to bear on that point which is likely to produce 
the greatest possible injury to the enemy. With this view, 
as well as to keep a fleet together in compact order, so 
that straggling ships may not be cut off by the enemy, it 
has been found necessary to preserve a certain order of 
sailing, whether out of sight of an enemy or in his pre- 
sence; and such an order as, according to the state of the 
wind and weather, and the point of bearing of the enemy's 
fleet, may most conveniently and expeditiously be changed 
into such a line of battle as the commander-in-chief may 
deem it most expedient to adopt in the attack to be made 
on his opponent. 

In order to do this, it is obvious that every individual 
captain must be able to know, under all circumstances, 
what the ship he commands will be able to do, in order to 
preserve her station in the fleet ; for it is with ships as 
with horses, no two perhaps performing the same evolu- 
tion with the same tightness of rein, or the same quantity 
of sail. This shows the absolute necessity of a com- 
mander-in-chief frequently exercising his fleet in naval 
tactics, and to observe how such and such a ship will be- 
have under a certain quantity of canvass, and to assign 
her station in the line where she may appear calculated to 
act with the greatest efficiency. 

To facilitate these movements, the admirals command- 
ing squadrons are considered as responsible for the move- 
ment of the ships in their respective divisions. They are 
to see that each captain strictly obeys the general order ; 
and if any one is perceived to neglect his duty, whether 
belonging to his proper division or not, if in action, he has 
the power to send immediately another officer to suspend 
him. And in order that no confusion may arise, if, in 
time of battle, the admiral commanding in chief, or any of 
the admirals commanding squadrons, should be killed, his 
or their flags remain flying till the battle is decided. If 
the commander-in-chief be killed or severely wounded, a 
private signal is made to the second in command; or if a 
junior admiral be killed or wounded, the commander-in- 
chief is also acquainted by signal. 

This silent method of communicating what is going on 
is the perfection of naval tactics; indeed it is very difficult 
to conceive how our ancestors contrived to manage a fleet 
without a code of signals. For great and important oc- 
casions, the exhibition of a flag or flags, in some particu- 
lar part of the ship, might be generally understood to im- 

ly that the fleet should anchor, or tack, or form the or- 
der of sailing in two lines, or the line of battle, or some 
other great movement. The hoisting of a cask at the 
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yard-arm might be understood to imply a want of water ; Perso 
or a hatchet, of wood; or an empty bag, of bread ; and ~| 
the table-cloth was a very significant invitation to dinner ; Vy 
but they had no means of interchanging freely their wants 
or intentions, or of conveying detailed intelligence. Even 
so late as the American war, there was no established 
code of signals in the navy. An anecdote is told of Ad- 
miral Geary, who, in the year 1780, commanded the Chan- 
nel fleet, which clearly proves how little was then known 
or practised in the way of signals. His captain, Kempen- 
felt, had laboured long to improve the defective system ; 
and having one day seen the enemy’s fleet, he endeavoured 
to communicate the intelligence by the new code ; but in 
the hurry of making sail and giving chase, the signals 
somehow or other were not understood by the rest of the 
fleet. Geary at last became impatient, and, running up to 
Kempenfelt, seized him by the hand, and exclaimed with 
great emphasis, “‘ Now, my dear Kempy, do, for God’s 
sake, throw your signals overboard, and make the old one, 
which we all understand,—‘ to bring the enemy to close 
action,” 

« Tf an admiral,” says Dr Beatson in his able Memoirs, 
“ cannot command all the necessary movements of his 
ships by signal in the day of battle, he is not upon a foot~ 
ing with an enemy who possesses that advantage; and, 
even with better ships and better men, and more ex- 
perienced commanders, he may be foiled in his expecta- 
tions of victory, if not defeated, from his want of the means 
to direct and to perform the necessary evolutions of his 
fleet.” “In no fight,” he adds, “ was the insufficiency of 
the present system of naval signals more conspicuous than 
in this (Keppel’s unfortunate action) ; and it is to be hoped 
that if ever a new code be adopted for the use of the royal 
navy, it may be so clear and comprehensive, that such fa- 
tal errors as those which have been pointed out will in 
future be prevented.” This, we may now say, has been ac- 
complished. . j 

The idea of numbering the flags, and of assigning a cer- 
tain number of corresponding sentences to certain combi- 
nations of these numbers, was reduced to something ap- 
proaching a regular system in the fleet under the com- 
mand of Lord Howe’; and in the year 1798 a new signal- 
book was issued from the admiralty, containing about 400 
sentences, expressive of certain operations of a fleet, com- 
municated by means of flags to which the numerical cha- 
racters were applied; and these, as far as they went, an- 
swered very well, but did not supersede the necessity of 
conveying orders by boats on many occasions. The fol- 
lowing year Sir Home Popham suggested the idea of mak- 
ing the flags to represent the letters of the alphabet in 
combination with numbers, which not only added immense- 
ly to the means of communication, but also of making use 
of words by signal. From this time improvements in the 
modes of communicating by signals and telegraphs were 
rapidly introduced, particularly in the shape and the co- 
lours of the flags, according to a plan of Sir Home Pop- 
ham, which has rendered signals by flags as nearly perfect 
as they probably ever will be. 

There is, however, an imperfection in the flags them- 
selves; as in calm weather, when they do not fly out, nei- 
ther their shape nor colour is visible without the use of 
stretchers, which are not always easily managed, and never 
without loss of time. Again, if the wind be parallel to 
the line of vision, the flag shows only its edge, and neither 
shape nor colour can be discerned. To remedy these in- 
conveniences, Sir Home Popham proposed a portable 
wooden semaphore, in imitation of the French telegraph, 
to be mounted on the quarter-deck or poop of a ship. | 

It consists of two posts, each having a moveable arm, Sea-telé 
which may be placed in four positions that can never be graph. 
mistaken, being at right angles to each other; and the . 
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“-gonel. number annexed to each position is that which it conveys 
to the person receiving the message. 
The encouragement afforded by government to every 
branch of science connected with the navy, and naviga- 
‘tion in general, has been carried much farther by England 
than by any other European nation, and has produced the 
4 happiest results for commercial enterprise, by determin- 
| ing with accuracy the precise position of ships, by short- 
ening long voyages, and by the discovery of new lands 
and unexplored regions. From the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, when a national reward was first of- 
fered to the man of science, or the artist, who should dis- 
cover a method sufficiently exact to determine the longi- 
tude of a ship’s place at sea, to the present time, the im- 
provements in the construction and division of all kinds of 
instruments for measuring angles, in the calculations of 
lunar and other tables, and, above all, in the manufacture 
and adjustments of chronometers, have continued in gra- 
dual progression, and may now be considered as having 
arrived at such a degree of perfection, more especially the 
chronometers, that the discovery of the longitude can 
scarcely be said to remain a desideratum. We may form 
an idea what the progress in the improvement of chrono- 
meters has been, when a public reward was offered by 
parliament in the year 1814, to the first who should de- 
termine the longitude at sea within a degree ; and in 1820, 
three chronometers, after remaining in the arctic regions 
for eighteen months, returned to England without alter- 
: ing their rates more than a few seconds of time. 
hrease of The officers of the royal navy are much more generally 
sence in versed in the sciences of late years than they were hereto- 
navy- fore. In fact, it is now necessary for a young man to be well 
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acquainted with a certain portion of mathematical and as- Personel. 
tronomical knowledge, to enable him to pass an examina- ~~~“ 
tion, without which he cannot be qualified for the commis- 

sion of a lieutenant. The examinations also of the seve- 

ral warrant-officers, and their qualifications for their respec- 

tive stations, are more strictly attended to than hereto- 

fore ; and the consequence is, that a much better system 

of discipline without rigour is established throughout the 

fleet, and more comfort in every respect to every class of 

officers and men employed. 

The encouragement given to the navy from its first re- Pay and 
gular establishment has marked it as a favourite serviceemolu- 
in the minds of the public. The sea-pay, the half-pay, ments 
and other emoluments, have generally been superior to 
those enjoyed by the army, but subject to great fluctua- 
tions in every reign, and to frequent changes in the same 
reign. Thus King William, in 1693, gave to an admiral 
L.4 a day, a vice-admiral L.3, and a rear-admiral L.2, 
which, with the compensation for servants, amounted to 
more than their present pay; yet their allowances were 
still further: increased in 1700, till a reduction took place 
in consequence of an address from the Commons. From 
this time till the year 1806 very little alteration took place, 
when a small addition was made to the pay of each class. 

The following table will exhibit, at one view, the com- 
plete war-establishment of commissioned, warrant, petty, 
and non-commissioned officers, seamen, and marines, on 
board every class of his majesty’s ships, with the rate of 
pay granted to each, and the classes into which they are 
divided for the distribution of prize-money or seizures; as 
established by his majesty’s order in council of the 25th 
November 1816. 


FLAG PAY. 
AIRC TREMAINE. oc ccc cece Beak choescccwisccascedheMbysGorccccvcccensselaoee 


0 Sea-pay per diem, besides which every 

0 commander-in-chief receives a fur- 

0 ther sum of L.3 per diem whilst his 

0 flag may be flying within the limits 
of his station. 


ee; eS 


In flag-ships all the lieutenants, including one extra as flag-lieutenant, are allowed 6d. per diem in addition to 


Physician to the fleet, of Jess than three years’ SETVICE AS SUCH .ceccocssesseeereedel 1 O per diem. 
Mi Physician to the fleet, of more than three and less than ten years’ service........1 11 6 do. 
Physician to the fleet, of more than ten years’ S€rViC€......sseseeeeseeereseeteeeeernee® 2 0 do. 
L [Master of the fleet............sssserstececenssssasssccccscoeecescoesssscseseseesevoenssseee lol! FO par mensem. 
Secretary to the admiral of the fleet....... seassccncethiateaiticvevts Anant oom a aE do. 
UL Secretary to an admiral commander-in-chief...... pO ee Pee do. 
Secretary to a vice or rear admiral commander-in-chief........sccseeessseerreeeees Of do. 
Secretary to a junior flag-officer or COMMOOTE.........seeeeseerecsereseeeseceeeeees 11 10 0O do. 
Two clerks to secretaries of commanders-in-chief, each.......scccccseeeeereerssseeeeedt 12 0 do. 
IV. One clerk to secretaries of junior flag-officers or COMMOCOLES.....sesceseerecerecens 3 16 8 do. 
Admiral’s coxwain ....... odeve eee Bill A hd 8 Me. tdocmnnssesse iit, a & 90 do. 
\Steward.. rere So ean 
Vil. 1 Spokes © eines Mudie ses as on s8e vdige Waren Yoeneeonor eas scocurr iN ML WO do. 
‘Domestics ........s0+54. 
Admiral of the fleet......sescesceceees Givelsctma cs ence csicaasons cas suas Ue 
* The numbers of ee ee ee 
these ratings to be Rear-admiral, or commodore with captain under him............. 5 
Captain of the fleet.....0.0.cceccscseceneacscccaceserccecacsscesosceaecs .3 
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Classes 

for Dis 
tribu- 

tion of 

Seizures 

in Ships 
an 


RANKS AND RATINGS. 


T.  |Captain.....cccsecccseseseessntees seeterereenes 

Ist Lieut. if of 7 years standing...... 

All others.......sseeecescesececsetoeeces 
Master .....0.csssseeecssennsececscessecsoeres 
Dd Master ceccecerscsncceses cecceen one eaicndibe 
Chaplain .......c. 22+ seeseerentennsrrenerse ces 
Purser ......seeceeserceeesees ie tie he eae Al 
Surgeon (for pay see note at the end 
of this table).....ssccecescseererecsers >. 


Boatswain ...+.-seeeeeeeeeneree ae: 
Carpenter (with 7s. per month addi- 
tional for tools in every rate)...+++++ 
Master’s mate, if passed.......+.++++++ \ 
Master’s mate, not passed...++s+.++++ 
( |Midshipman, if passed.......++++++++++ \ 
\Midshipman, not passed......++++++.+ 
| Assistant surgeon (for pay see note)... 
Clerk .......cecesceecenseeeeetensenecee sasnasenh 
Schoolmaster......ss+serseeeveeceeeseree phone 
Master at arms.......secoeesees DR afc Parana 
| AYMOUTEL.......c scence eecerenensnenereneers 
Caulker ......sseeceeeesee bs TN esate tees ot 
| Ropemaker ......sseeeseeeeeees ae — 
Sailmaker ......seccsscseseeececseeees Ay natn 
-.1s,Carpenter’s mate (with 7s. per month 
additional for tools in every rate)... 
Gunner’s Mate......++++ee- epsakhes onmene sks 
Boatswain's Mate.....cesesessesssteeeseeeees 
Ship’s corporal....ssesesseeeeesseereentees oe 
Quartermaster... .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeeenerees 


Captain's COXSWAIN.++.+++eeseseeeeeerereees 
Coxswain of the launch....++ssseeeeesee 
Coxswain of the pinmace......seseesereees 
Yeoman of the signals........ pnnnps benzene 
Captain of the hold.......+++.+. const ovacsne 
| Captain of the forecastle ...+.+++++s000+ ++ 
( COOper......reserreeeeeesrerens ananpooancaasen 
ALMOUFe?r’S Mates. ...eereeseeeeerreceseeee® 
| Caulker’s mate... ...serescerersertecenereees 
Sailmaker’s Mate......sesceceeererererreres 
| Captain of the foretop..s+.--srsrreserereee 
Captain of the maintop......+. seereceenere 
Captain of the afterguard..........+++ +++ 
| Captain of the mast.......+. pease rianees 
Ship’s COOK......sesseeseeeveeneereesseneeeees 
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aga ps Pe ey 
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Pw ieee ee 
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Classes Ist Rate. 2d Rate. 3d Rate. 4th Rate. 
for Dis- 
tribu- _ 
are of RANKS AND RATINGS. 
eizures Pay per Pay per Pay per 
in Ships No. No. No. 
and Month. Month. Month. 
Sloops 
: L. s. @& L. hp GG LQ ta @ 
Volunteer, Ist Class...s..seseceeecercee cree 1 0 0 q 1 0 0 6 L, 0,0 
Gunner’s CreW....s.eeerees Lagann) a eeadanents 25 22 20 |) 
Carpenter’s crew (with 7s. per month 
additional for tools in every rate)...... 18 114 0 | 16 114 0 | 14 114 0 
Sailmaker’s CheWe os csscesseveseonseeeeeees ae a | 2 2 
VIL. 4 |Cooper’s CreW.seesecesereseeeeres sande onpunnees 2 2 2 
Able seaman... + sosmane oc aavegest pao ans 7 
—— YEOUIAN p-se04+10 pavenamachsae baesisee L.1. 12s. in all Rates. | 
Oatswain’s YEOMANs...+.seeeeeesnscre ere res 
Carpenter's YEOMANsseerssseseeeeesercer ten ces 
Ordinary SCAMAN...csserereseseeesreeeesee ces 
oy a a eee ee ee all Rates. 
Barber .....ceseccsceeccencsseracccseeas can cesces 
Purser’s steward (in vessels in which a The numbers included in these ratings are, in 
purser is allowed) ...sesesseseeessererers 
Captain’s Steward....cccsssessseseecesecsssees , ) 
VA Captain's COOK... soeecseeecccresesceverscsseeers L.1. 12s, in all Rates. 
Ward or gun-room steward......seseeessees 
Ward or gun-room COOK... .eccersoesccroenes 
Lea 


Boy, 2d ClASS ceccssctcccsescecsccvscccccesssoces 
VIII. 2 [Ditto, 3d class... .....sseeseececeesoreccrereces 18 010 9} 17 010 9| 16 010 9; ll 0 10 
Widow's MEMs...cercceeseccnesencenoes teeeeeter 1 


Tottintices: 


4th Rates....a..-se0. 


5th Rate. 


Pay per jw 
Month. ii 


2d Ratesiy..csaoocee. 


3d Rates.....seeseeee 


Sloops. 


6th Rate. 


100 Men & upwards. 


Pay per | wo Pay per 
Month. ‘ Month. 


De ee sd 

1-6. Od. S-}-42 10.0 
6 

114.0 Ph ime 
1 


Dd lds}... 0s. i. 483 
3d Class.........4.. 433 


Ist Class........04-. 362 
2d Class.i.......4.. 312 
Ist Class s.s.de..e0s 309 
2d Class........06.. 309 
1 
1 
1 


Ist Class........ sees 264 
2d Class.....2sa.s. 164 
Ist Class......0- ... 144 
| 2d Class......00040. 124 


Ist. Class:.dhcan-. ters KD 
2d Class..... — 


——<$<—— 


Bd Class..ch.ccocdee 18 


: Clasdicchesvsnde. (50 


Sd ICldas.des sessed» 36 
Ath Clats..-.ss.0 16 


Beh Clage.2.he0-s0de. 


Making the total war’ compliment of 


© 10.60 pee 


~e 
Pee) 
oo 
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Under 100 Men. 


Pay per 


No. 
Month. 


Bombs.. 
Pay per 
Month. 
ae a 
114 0 
012 3 
010 9 
I We 


Gun Brigs. 


| 
| 


Pay per 
No. | Month. 
Be fs.. Gs 
2 114 0 
1 012 8 
2 010 9 
18 


Schooners & Cutters. 
a Pay per 
Month. 

ee | 

2 114 O 

1 012 8 

2 010 9 


- lin Brigs 
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Schoon- 
ers, and 
Cutters. 


62 NAVY. 
Personel. ; 
—~y——" | Classes Number in each Rate. | 
for Dis- —_— 
tribu- ae o 
F 2 aI Pay of Pay of 
on RANKS AND RATINGS. 2 ae ee ae z : é. : " aitiaian in Marine 
in Ships a 3g 2 2 g Le 4 Bs .|/E/8 2 all Rates. Artillery. 
and 3 gicisia\igzleaiea Als 
Sloops. oe ee he Oe 18/8 \|4° 
el selslSls AFA {a [9 |a 
MARINES. 
We Gamns.......1.....4--2h ala 141410} 15 8 0 
Witton brevet-majerse..ef tte te eee 17.10.10) 18.4.0 
Ill. | lst Lieutenant. 
Ditto after 7 years... .... 10 10 #7 gogo 4 
Ditto under 7 years.....+- B| oy 12d 1}. 9.2.4 e911 4 
2d Lieutenant......swseeeeeree ; “ire a as & 
IV. | Serjeant.......s.c.seeeceeeseeees \ 1 (eb'ten il) 216 9 
Ditto if colour serjeant... 3) 3) 2\ 2) Ti) lie tly 212 1) 310 9 
V. | Corporal. 
Ditto after 14 years....... 1.10 214 0 
Ditto from 7 to 14 years.. 3| 3) 2) 1) 1] 1] 1) 4; 1) 4 Mey 21 & 
Ditto under 7 years....... a) Bee 6 
V1.) DetamaGt.ccs> enone #2) 2) 2 1{ Lye... | athe vee bead ee ee 
Bombardier. 
Ditto after 14 YAS: so0e-+ ] 20% 
Ditto from 7 to 14 years. 7 | «2. | eee | eee | 1 a re 
Ditto under 7 a.) (2 410 
Private or gunner. 
Ditto after 14 years....... hoa ee ee! 
Ditto from 7 to 14 years >| 146 | 138) 114| 53 | 44 21| 17 | 10 /10;10}. 10/< 0 19 : ou 
Ditto under 7 years....... | 017 1 4 5 
Total marines...) 160 | 150 | 125 60|50 25|.20 | 12 14 | 12] 12 
Note.—To this table it may be added, that captains who, on the death or absence of a commander-in-chief, are 
authorized to hoist a distinguishing pendant, are entitled to receive the pay of L.1 per day in addition to their pay 
as captains, while the pendant is flying within the limits of the station. 
Surgeons of Ships in Active Service. Surgeons in Receiving- Ships, Prison-Ships, &c. 
Under 6 years Service.......ssesseeseaneeeeeeces vee10s. a day. In harbour-duty....cessrerseeceereeessrreeererens 10s. a day. 
After 6  ditto....... ed cueicgus eo eee eee en ees eomeaee lls. do. Surgeons of hospital-ships......+...+-s++e+seeees 15s. do. 
— 10 ditto... ccccre.sesceoecsees (Sieccin saga cose 14s. do. ASSIStaNt-SUTZEONS......secceeeerererneeerereceees 6s. 6d. do. 
mm ID GiECO. 0... eciasinseeiiaisn. oainns s onsinseasienaes 18s. do. 
Fstablish. Though the navy, as we have seen, was put upon a re- in the year 1693, provided they had served a year in their 
inent of gular establishment under the reign of Henry VIIL., nei- respective qualities, or had been in a general engagement 
half-pay. ther officers nor seamen received any pay or emolument with the enemy. A regular established half-pay was fur- 


in time of peace, until the reign of Charles II., when, in 
1668, certain allowances were made to flag-officers and 
their captains out of the L.200,000 a year voted for the 
whole naval service ; and in 1674, certain other allowances 
were granted, by order in council, to captains who had 
commanded ships of the first and second rate, and to the 
second captains to flag-officers, on the ground, as assigned 
in the preamble, that they had undergone the brunt of 
the war, without sharing in the incident advantages of it, 
as prizes, CONVOYS, and such like, which the commanders 
of the smaller classes of ships had enjoyed. But the first 
regular establishment of half-pay for all flag-officers, cap- 
tains, first-lieutenants, and masters, was by King William, 


ther sanctioned by an order in council of Queen Anne in 
1700; the conditions of which were, that no officer should 
enjoy the benefit thereof who had absented himself without 

ermission of the lord high admiral or lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, or who had been dismissed for any 
misdemeanour, or by court-martial, or who had not be- 
haved himself to the satisfaction of the lord high admiral, 
or who should have leisure to go out of his majesty’s domi- 
nions, if employed in the merchant service or otherwise, 
or who enjoyed the benefit of any public employment. 
Since the above period the rate of half-pay to the several 
officers of the navy has undergone various modifications. 
At present it stands thus : 
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: ATES OF HALF-PAY. The boatswains, gunners, and carpenters of the navy, Personel. 
— : have pensions or Siteatestnn cs ta ie of half-pay, ac- ~~~" 
Flag- Officers. cording to the following scale, formed on a consideration 
; of the total length of service as warrant-officers, with the 
Per Diem. Jength of service in commission. 
PME OF URC TOC. 00 pcsisnogpayrnenanepensiigec--es- Ley 3 «(0 
> ree fe, eal «+ 32 55 2 2 O Total Service. Commissioned Service. Pension. 
OC re 2. 6 oa Years. Years. : 
ate le e 15 0 ie aaa sade ee 85 
“A mmiiliheen Lope ilies of pinot ad Ebel Ee 5 tlie 42 Go 75 
Captains. eee. ree come | Et eit 65 
To each of the first 100 as they stand on the a ereislenieiarrommettaammrte dats a po 
lp spt O14 6 Bia ee. eerie tale" nai 75 
general list of officers in seniority..........+.. 20 is 65 
To each of the next 1 5 ee 0 12 G  ——_—_— HU ce ccceeee Hee ceerccccccoededececesooecccceceeeoes » 
Tp EREMESt <0 0000 sesengy mee ee 010 6 QO .seceeeeecencensenrernns LO.eseeeseesersrraeeers ee 
: (EERE eee eee ah ae eee 45 
Commanders. 5 RP ee cond geet ® ee et 60 
To each of the first 150 on the list a ye 1 10 0 j Peer oe PO Seer eer ersers soe 10 eee eee voor tooer coeces a 
PARLE CIDADE, cise opis 90 ninnicnesinoaecingivian vas «deine Ds Se VD eeessceserecnnaeeees Desserseceseersesnsens 
| he itll epi. | |, a ee 45 
Lieutenants. Oe aed settle cs vine see ail bh ee ooanedO 
To each of the first 300 on the list............... 0 7 0 In point of half-pay and other pecuniary emoluments, the Naval 
DP crenehwal, the wert. 7D os:..0, <anaas conn sine eeess 0 6 O navy has much the advantage over the army, more parti- prize- 
RANG ET ORUIO OT a ctietis <cituasdlt ign dren asie » diate oats 0 5 O eularly in the chance of prize-money, which but seldom money. 
‘ falls to the share of the army, except on some conjoint ex- 
Hayy! Marines. pedition. On the commencement of a war a proclamation 
BAREIS, stzerve' ands *Reryd ith east sta anisianes oieheidnnarasic 0 14 6 is issued by the king, directing that the net produce of 
Premsenamt<COlon elegans. .caschiedlescancer Sevsesenwe O LL QO ol prizes taken by any of his ships of war shall be for the 
Majors..... Creer OOo ays « pecpanersieyet Ss p <tlidhasayate's « afetelals eiteate« oe 0 9 6 entire benefit and encouragement of the flag-officers, cap- 
ee Wares BS, «Sie aie « attananat nme « daaibecine ope +» steal 0 7 © tains, commanders, and othcr commissioned officers, and 
First lieutenants of seven years standing......... 0 4 6 of the seamen, marines, and soldiers on board at the time 
CI IME. « aisivsinevingy umeimne oe Ge pig « Gepae sts 0 4 O of the capture; and directing also in what manner the dis- 
Becond Heptenants..... sa. .wssswenessoeestectsdne .. O 3 O tribution shall be made. Many very handsome, and, in 
some instances, very splendid fortunes, have been made by 
Masters. captures of the enemy’s ships. 
To the first 100 on the list (being qualified for ) 0 7 9 , Another great encouragement for young men to enter ponours 
Hirst, OF, SeComd phates) case -gesic ose os- aiaiey 5 aa the naval service arises from the honours bestowed by the and re. 
To the next 200 (being qualified for third or 0 6 0 sovereign for any brilliant exploit. Thus, in consequence wards. 


Oe ee ee ae re 
The remainder having served five years in of 
0 


of the skill and bravery which were exhibited in the great 
and glorious action of the Ist of June 1794, his majesty 


navy, two of which as acting or second mas- 5 0 was graciously pleased to confer on Earl Howe the order 
ter, or as master’s mate or midshipman...... of the garter; Admirals Graves and Sir Alexander Hood 
were made barons of the kingdom of Ireland; and Rear- 
Medical Officers. admirals Bowyer, Gardner, and Pasley, together with Sir 
‘: Roger Curtis, captain of the Queen Charlotte, were creat- 
Physicians. ed baronets. Gold medals and chains were also distri- 
fier ten Years SErViCe Kei . sevews sees ste we ssevee’ 1 1 0 buted to such admirals, and gold medals to such captains, 
eT ee eae © 15 0 as were particularized in Lord Howe’s despatches. The 
Te RRO TA sad ona, eaeeeaee seston comet 5% 010 6 first lieutenants of each ship were promoted to the rank of 
Seaene commanders; and pensions of L.1000 per annum were 
: Se amon granted to Rear-admirals Bowyer and Pasley, in consider- 

Six years SETVICC ss eeseeserceereeesescesreceeereeeesee O 6 O ation of the loss of limbs. 
Uiider that times... cs... re ee 0 5 0 For the action of 14th of February 1797, Lord St Vincent 
Weestahie-Sumtohs was advanced to the dignity of an earl, and a pension was 
, a granted to him of L.3000 a year; Vice-admirals Thomp- 
Three CALE SCLVICC ce.esicivesiee scones > elatelatayt gers » ove 0 3 O son and Parker were created baronets ; Commodore Nel- 
NOS eR St Roun’ ene -mennes 0 2 0 son received the order of the bath, and Captain Calder of 
po oc tl a a rr 0 5 0 the Victory the honour of knighthood; and gold medals 

Ch ; were distributed to the admirals and captains. 
aplains. 


After eight years service at sea, or ten in harbour 0 5 0 
Jf a proportion 


For less service, not under thre e 
: eam \ of the above. 


For the action of the 11thof October 1797, Admiral Dun- 
can was created a viscount, with a pension of 1.2000 a 
year; Vice-admiral Onslow was made a baronet ; and Cap- 
tain Fairfax had the honour of knighthood. Gold medals 


For each year’s Jonger service than ten) 010 9 Were also distributed to the admirals and captains. 
years, 6d. per diem additional till it reach if For the action of the Ist of August 1798, his majesty was 
Pare pleased to testify his sense of the importance of this bril- 
; liant achievement, by raising Sir Horatio Nelson to the 
To the first 100 on the list........ss01ecseeeeeeseee 0 5 0 dignity of the peerage, by the title of Baron Nelson of the 
Do. next 200 do........ i - Mercadian» il etna 0 4 O Nile; and by directing medals to be distributed to the 
Oe er A acct. vs Six anak, capwilin 0 3 0 captains. The first lientenant of the Majestic was made a 
Payable quarterly. captain, and the first lieutenants of the other ships were 
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Personel. promoted to the rank of commanders. And for the attack 
—~-—’ of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, Lord Nelson was rais- 


And the widows of officers of the royal marines are en- Personel, 
titled to the following pensions: 


Pensions 
for wounds. 


Widows’ 
pensions. 


ed to the dignity of a viscount, and the order of the bath 


Per Annum. 


was conferred on Admiral Graves. The widow of a general officer.........+++.+ osceLaded, 0. ® 
For the ever memorable action of Trafalgar, in which Ditto BelOMG ls: ood occ one dt Minna nes 90 0 O 
Lord Nelson fell in the arms of victory, his majesty was Ditto lieutenant-colonel...........00+ 80 0 0 
pleased to confer upon his brother the rank of earl, with Ditto MAJOF ce seeeeeerceseeeeeneccteee ees 70 0 0 
a pension of L.5000 a year ; and the sum of L.120,000 Ditto CAPTAIN ....essseeceeeseeesseteee ens 50 0 O 
was voted by parliament for the purchase of an estate to Ditto first lieutentant and surgeon 40 0 0 
be annexed to the title. Admiral Collingwood was raised Ditto second lieutenant and assist- 
to the dignity of baron; Lord Northesk was honoured ANt SUTZEON....eeseeeees en a OL oe 


with the order of the bath, and Captain Hardy was creat- 
eda baronet. The captains received medals; five lieu- 
tenants were made captains, and twenty-four, command- 
ers; twenty-two midshipmen were made lieutenants; and 
the senior captain of marines was made brevet-major. 

By this last act of Lord Nelson’s life was annihilated 
the only remaining hope of the combined navies of France 
and Spain, and a blow given to the naval power of the 
enemies of Great Britain, which they never recovered du- 
ring the remainder of the war. 

In the secondary victories of Sir John Warren, Sir John 
Duckworth, Sir Robert Calder, Sir Richard Strachan, 
Lord Gambier, and Lord Exmouth, and even for brilliant 
actions of single ships, appropriate distinctions have never 
been withheld. Exclusive of peerages and baronetcies, 
the honours bestowed for gallant conduct in the naval ser- 
vice consist of twenty-five grand crosses of the bath, 
seventy knights commanders, and 130 companions of the 
bath. 

The provision which is made for officers, in the event 
of losing a limb, or being so severely wounded in the ser- 
vice that the prejudice to the habit of body is equal to 
the loss of a limb, is another encouragement for entering 
the naval service. 

For an admiral, from L.300 
A captain, wounds, L.250 ; 
Commander...do... L.150; 
Lieutenant.....do... L.91. 58.5 do...cessceeseees 
Marine officers the same as in the army. ' 

A provision is likewise made for the widows of the com- 
mission and warrant officers of his majesty’s navy, by or- 
der of the king in council, and voted annually on the navy 
estimates. The pensions are allowed according to the 
annexed scale, being similar in most cases to the widows 
of officers in the army of corresponding ranks. The latter 
are also provided for by an annual vote of parliament. 


to L.700 per annum. 

loss of a limb........ seceeeedneO0 
Maio. ill. gad si MUHBOO 

Te .00 LADD. ‘Sse 


Scale of Pensions. 


The widow of a flag-officer of his majesty’s 


In addition to these pensions, 
a Compassionate Fund, for the relief of such widows and 
orphan children as may appear to be proper objects of com- 
passion. The sums annually required are voted by parlia- 
ment, and at present are limited to L.14,000 a year. 

Pensions to petty officers and seamen are granted by 
the board of admiralty for wounds, infirmities, and length 
of service; and the sum required for this purpose is voted 
annually on the navy estimates. 

The establishment of Greenwich Hospital embraced 
much more extensive objects. The first idea of this noble 
institution, the glory and ornament of the kingdom, has 
been ascribed, with every appearance of justice, to Mary, 
the consort of William IIJ. Being desirous that our gal- 
lant seamen, worn down by age or infirmities, as well as suf- 
fering from wounds, should not be left destitute, she made 
a grant, jointly with King William, of the palace of Green- 
wich, and of certain lands adjoining, to be appropriated 
to this purpose, in order, as stated in the king’s commis- 
sion, to “ the making some competent provision, that sea- 
men, who, by age, wounds, or other accidents, shall be- 
come disabled for further service at sea, and shall not be 
in a condition to maintain themselves comfortably, may 
not fall under hardships and miseries, but may be support- 
ed at the public charge; and that the children of such 
disabled seamen, and also the widows and children of such 
seamen as shall happen to be slain in sea service, may, in 
some reasonable manner, be provided for and educated.” 
In 1695, the committee appointed to examine and report 
on the premises recommended an additional wing to King 
Charles's building, which being approved by the king, Sir 
Christopher Wren undertook to superintend the new erec- 
tions without any pay or reward. Since that time various 
additions and improvements have been made to this mag- 
nificent pile of building, which was completed very nearly 
as it now appears, in the year 1778. 

The king granted L.2000 a year towards the carrying 
on, perfecting, and endowing of this hospital. The great 
officers of state and wealthy individuals also subscribed 
liberally to the undertaking. It was at the same time en- 


5 A eer serncmaetell ee ..L.120 © 0 acted by parliament, thata deduction of sixpence per man 
ofa captain, superannuated with per month should be made out ofthe wages of all mariners 

the rank of rear-admiral......seeseseeeeeees . 100 © O forthe use of the hospital; and power was given to the 
of a captain of three years lord high admiral to appoint commissioners for receiving 

StANCING ....eeceeeeeeeeseeceeteceens ee 90 0 O the said duty, whose office is situated on Tower Hill. 
of a captain under three years These deductions no longer exist, and the establishment 
SLANGING.....00seseee rer cecseeneeecaseceece sees 80 0 © has been broken up. In 1699 his majesty contributed the 
—— of a COMMANAET......ceeeeeee reece 70 © @ sum of L.19,500, being fines laid by the House of Lords 
of a lieutenant, superannuated on certain merchants convicted of smuggling. In 1705 

with the rank of commander.....+++++..++ ite 60 0 © Queen Anne assigned to the use of the hospital the effects 
of a lieutenant......crcescccrecrees 50 0 O of Kid the pirate, amounting to upwards of L.6000. In 

—— Of & MAStEL..csrseeecesseeccoeeerece 40 0 0 1707, Robert Osbaldiston, Esq. devised by will half of his 
—— Of A SUEZEON ..scesoseeeeeteoeeeees , 40 0 ©O estate, which was valued at L.20,000. In the same year 
—— Of & PUTSET....ceeeseees Pe dain laren 30 0 Anthony Bowyer gave the reversion of a considerable es- 
———__—— of a DOatSWAIN ......ssereesreeeeee 25 0 0 tate for the use of the hospital. By several statutes, the 
— Of A QFUNNET....sessserenseeeeeceens 295 0 0 forfeited and unclaimed shares of prize-money were given 
——- Of a CAFPENtEL...ccrreeceecees ee 25 © 0 to the hospital, and various grants, from time to time, con- 
— of a second master of a yacht, tinued to be made by parliament. But the most substantial 

or master of a naval vessel warranted by grant was that made by the Commons, of the rents and pro- 
the navy Doard...c.csereeseesrerrrecrscerecs 25 0 0 fits of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, 


fund. 


Greenmit) 
Hospital, © 
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vnel. amounting at that time to about L.6000 a year, and at 

= present to the gross rental of L.60,000, of which, after 
payment of all expenses for improvements, repairs, collec- 
tions, and incumbrances, the annual receipt may be esti- 
mated at from L.30,000 to L.40,000. 

manent At present the permanent revenues of the hospital con- 

, sist of the following heads : 

|| 


1. The duties arising from the North and South Fore- 
land light-houses. 

2. The rents and profits of the Derwentwater estates, 
including the lead mines. 

3, Rents of the market of Greenwich, and of certain 
houses there and in London. 

4. Interest of money invested in the public funds. 

5, Forfeited and unclaimed shares of prize-money. 

6. Fines for various offences. 

It is evident that the funds of the establishment must 
vary considerably in times of war and peace ; being lowest 
in the latter period, when the demands are heaviest upon 
it, especially for a certain number of years after the close 
of a war. 

The rental of the estates belonging to the hospital in 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Dur- 
ham, rose from L.23,000 in 1805, to L.43,000 in 1816. 
The present gross rental of these estates and the lead 
mines, as above stated, amounts to about L.60,000, the 
North and South Foreland lights to L.7000, and the in- 
terest of funded property to L.50,000; making, with other 
contingencies, an annual revenue of about L.150,000, the 
whole of which is expended on the household establish- 
ment, the clothing, maintenance, and allowances to pen- 
sioners and other attendants, with repairs, taxes, and con- 
tingencies. 

The establishment of this noble institution consists of a 

governor, who is a flag-officer in the navy, lieutenant-go- 
vernor, four captains, and eight lieutenants, all resident 
within the hospital; a treasurer, auditor, paymaster of 
pensions, secretary, clerk of the check, two chaplains, two 
physicians, three surgeons, two dispensers, steward, clerk 
of the works, and several clerks. ‘The number of in-pen- 
sioners is about 3000, and the number of nurses 180, all 
of whom must be the widows of seamen of the navy, and 
| under the age of forty-five years at the time of admission. 
sioned Under the naval administration of Earl Grey, the fol- 
irs on lowing officers were added to the out-pensions of Green- 
wawich wich Hospital, to be selected by the admiralty, according 
to their respective claims on the service : 


Per Year. 

ONG ep PAE AE os. icecies cee le scensees cence LAO 

WSF PRM IATIGAES Gt.01.0..0. 200000 .00edeceneds con eesO0 

DO Mai MCMATE AEA! 25. s.. seee'evowssenawanes se OO 

in addition to their half-pay. 
The out-pensions to seamen were first established in the 
iciid sea- year 1763, by act of 3d Geo. III. ch. 16, in consequence of 
e| which 1400 out-pensioners were appointed at L.7 per an- 
num each, after undergoing an examination at the admi- 
ralty as to their claims. 

At the close of the long revolutionary war, the applica- 
tions became so numerous, and the claims of the seamen 
who had been wounded or worn out in the service so 
strongly grounded in humanity and justice, that it became 
necessary to adopt a scale of pensions, and to establish 
certain rules and regulations, by which seamen of his ma- 
jesty’s fleet and royal marines should be remunerated for 
wounds or hurts, debility, and length of service. The fol- 
lowing are the regulations. 


For Wounds, Hurts, or Debitity. 


Every seaman, landman, boy, or royal marine, wound- 


ed or hurt in his majesty’s service, is entitled to a pension 
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proportioned to his wounds or hurts, of not less than six- Personel. 
pence a day, and not more than one shilling and sixpence =—_—’ 
a day., For sickness or debility, after seven years’ ser- 

vice, and under special circumstances before that period, 

of not less than fivepence a day, nor more than tenpence, 
according as he may appear capable of assisting himself. 
Beyond fourteen, and less than twenty-one years’ service, 

not less than eightpence, nor more than one shilling and 
threepence. And after twenty-one years’ service, one shil- 

ling and sixpence a day. But the rates are altered from 

time to time. 

All the above-mentioned pensions may be forfeited by 
misconduct, by desertion, and by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial; also by neglecting or omitting to attend at such 
port or place, and at such time, as shall, in time of war, or 
in prospect of a war, be appointed for the assembling of 
the pensioners, by the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty. 

To the noble institution of Greenwich~ Hospital is ap- 
pended an asylum for the maintenance and education of 
the children of officers and seamen of his majesty’s naval 
service. 

The Naval Asylum was originally instituted by the Naval 
Patriotic Fund and private subscriptions, and afterwards Asylum. 
established at Greenwich, by warrant under the king’s 
sign-manual, dated in January 1818, appointing the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty to be commissioners and 
governors, who, with twenty-four directors, were to super- 
intend and manage the same. The object was, the main- 
tenance and education of a certain number of orphans and 
other children of the non-commissioned officers, seamen, 
and marines of the royal navy. As it was manifest, how- 
ever, that this establishment, so contiguous to the hospital 
of Greenwich, could be managed without inconvenience 
by the commissioners and directors of that hospital, under 
a more effective and economical system, his majesty was 
pleased, by his warrant of January 1821, to annul the for- 
mer warrant, and to vest the superintendence and inter- 
nal management of the said asylum in the commissioners 
and governors of Greenwich Hospital. 

The two schools of Greenwich Hospital and the Naval 
Asylum, and the funds thereof, are now therefore incorpo- 
rated. The internal management is confided to the board 
of directors, and one of the captains of the hospital is in- 
trusted with the general superintendence. A chaplain, 
and proper schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, matron, and 
inferior assistants, male and female, with moderate salaries, 
reside in the building. ‘The number of children maintain- 
ed and educated in the institution are, 

In. the boys’ uppefselidol... vives. sisi .c eee 
lower school...... Gots Aadllen 2 600 
Gaehris ocsaive, b. etd an... «sted .0. B00 
In the whole....1000 

To the upper school no boys are admitted but the sons 
of seamen and marines, slain, drowned, or dead ; those of 
pensioners in the hospital; of seamen disabled, past their 
labour, or otherwise objects of charity; and of officers in the 
navy and marines, on the production of a required certi- 
ficate of poverty. The age of admission is from eleven to 
twelve, and the continuance in the school three years, at 
the expiration of which they are bound apprentices to the 
merchant service. Presentations by the directors in rotation. 

The boys and girls of the lower school are the children 
of seamen and marines of the naval service, admitted by 
the board of directors, giving a preference to orphans. The 
age of admission is from nine to twelve years inclusive ; 
but none is retained beyond the age of fourteen. The 
boys are sent into the navy, or merchant service, or put 
apprentices to some trade. ‘The girls, at the age of four- 
teen, are apprenticed to trades, or sent to service. 

I 
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Thus all the classes of officers, seamen, and marines, who 
have faithfully served in the navy, are provided for by 


Nazareth the state ; and the children of such as may be in indigent 


circumstances receive an education at the public expense, 
suited to their condition in life. 
The total expense of the navy, including every branch 
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of the service, civil and military, for one whole year, about Nazani, 


the middle of the last war, may be estimated at about 
L.18,000,000. In the year 1822, according to the esti- 
mates which were laid before parliament, it amounted to 
about L.5,000,000; and in the year 1837 it has been fixed 
at the sum of L.4,663,000. (M.) 


NAXIA, the anxient Naxos, is one of the largest and 
most fertile of the islands in the Archipelago, known as 
the Cyclades. Its greatest length from north to south is 
seventeen miles, and its greatest breadth about twelve miles. 
The north point is in latitude 37. 12. Although the rocks 
are of a most repulsive appearance, yet the island is diver- 
sified by hills, valleys, and plains, and is well wooded and 
watered. Besides the city of its name, it contains thirty- 
tive villages, and a population of about 17,000 persons. 
It produces corn equal to six months’ consumption, and 
a surplus of oil, fruits, and cheese. Large quantities of 
oranges and lemons are exported. There is no port on 
the island for ships to enter. 

NAXOS, or Naxta, a considerable town, and capital 
of the Isle of Naxos, opposite the Isle of Paros, with a 
castle and two archbishops’ sees, the one Greek and the 
other Latin. The greater part of the inhabitants are 
Greeks. Long. 25. 51. E. Lat. 37. 8. N. 

NAYO, a small island in the Eastern Seas, near to the 
north coast of Celebes. Long. 124. 24. E. Lat. 1. 24. N. 

NAYRES are the nobility of the Malabar coast. We 
may with truth affirm that they are the oldest nobility in 
the world; for the most ancient writers mention them, 
and quote the Jaw which permits the Nayre ladies to have 
several husbands, every one being allowed four. 

NAZARETH, a town or village of Palestine, celebrat- 
ed in holy writ as the residence of our Saviour. It is si- 
tuated in'a deep valley, on the side of a high hill, nearer 
to its summit than its base, and having a rocky eminence 
along it. It contains about 250 buildings of stone, a ma- 
terial always at hand. They are flat-roofed, generally of 
only one story, but sufficiently spacious for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous poor families by whom they are in- 
babited. ‘he streets are steep and narrow, and, from the 
looseness of the soil, exceedingly dirty. Of the public 
buildings the mosque is the most conspicuous, and is a 
neat edifice. It is enclosed with a good wall of masonry, 
so that Mr Buckingham, who visited it, could only see one 
of its sides, on which there were five arches. It has a 
plain whitened minaret, surrounded by a gallery, and sur- 
mounted by a crescent. The Greeks have a church on 
the south-eastern edge of the town, at the foot of a hill; 
and the Maronites have also a church in front of a Fran- 
ciscan convent. This convent, Mr Buckingham mentions, 
is one of the largest and most commodious he had seen 
anywhere, being superior to those of Smyrna, Alexandria, 
or Cairo. It is still adorned with some precious remains 
of antiquity. Two antique shafts of red granite columns 
are used as portals to the door-way. Within is a court, 
and near the gate at its further extremity is the fragment 
of a shaft of another granite column, lying on the ground. 
White pillars form the portals of entrance to the original 
building, destroyed by the Turks ; and of these the remains 
are still to be seen. On the wall, both within and without, 
there are worked into the masonry several pieces of the old 
ruins, containing delicate sculptures of frize, cornices, capi- 
tals, &c. The gate leads to a large paved square, in which 
there are two wells, surmounted by the cross ; and on the 
right hand is the hall for the reception of strangers and 
visitors. he interior is furnished with every convenience, 
in staircases, galleries, and apartments. Mr Buckingham 
mentions, that he supped in a hall below, of considerable 


size. The table service consisted altogether of pewter, but 
every thing was extremely clean, and the provisions were 
excellent, particularly fine wheaten bread, and wine from 
Mount Lebanon, not inferior to the wines of France. The 
church belonging to the monastery is erected over a grot- 
to, which is believed to have belonged to the Virgin Mary. 
In this place are shown her kitchen and fire-place; and 
by way of miracle a pillar is exhibited, the capital of which, 
separated from the shaft, is represented as self-supported 
in the air. Dr Clarke, however, soon observed that it was 
fastened into the wall above. Mr Buckingham was shown 
a second grotto, or a continuation of the first, with two red 
granite pillars, of about two feetin diameter at its entrance ; 
and he was told that the one marked the spot where the 
Virgin rested, the other where the angel stood when he 
appeared to Mary. The church erected over this sacred 
spot is large, and well furnished with paintings, mostly 
gaudy, though there were a few not altogether devoid of 
merit. The synagogue in which Jesus read and expound- 
ed the prophet Esaias is shown here within the town; 
the precipice from which his enemies would have thrown 
him down is also pointed out ; and, according to Mr Buck- 
ingham, it is not improbable that this precipice, which 
overlooks the town, was the scene of this outrage. But 
the most venerated relic is a stone called the table of 
Christ, from which he is asserted to have eaten before 
and after his resurrection. Nazareth forms part of the 
pachalik of Acre, and was reduced to indigence and mi- 
sery by the oppression of Djezzar Pasha. Many of the 
wretched people emigrated in consequence; and several of 
the neighbouring Arabs said to Dr Clarke, that the beg- 
gars in England were better and happier than they. ‘The 
stationary inhabitants are about 2000, of whom 500 are 
Catholic Christians, about 300 Maronites, and 200 Ma- 
hommedans, the rest being schismatic Greeks. Nazareth 
is fifty miles north from Jerusalem. 

NAZARITE, or NAzarEAN, or Nazarene, a term which 
signifies one who is of Nazareth, or any native of the city 
of Nazareth. It was given to Jesus Christ and his disci- 
ples, and is commonly employed in a sense of derision and 
contempt by those authors who have written against Chris- 
tianity. It has also been applied to a sect of heretics called 
Nazarenes ; and sometimes it means a Nazarite, or one who 
has laid himself under the obligation of a vow to observe 
the rules of Nazariteship, whether it be for his whole life, 
as Samson and John the Baptist, or only for a time, as in 
the case of those mentioned in Numbers (vi. 18, 19, 20) 
and Amos (ii. 11, 12). Lastly, the name of Nazarite, in 
some paseages of Scripture, denotes a man of particular 
distinction and great dignity in the court of some prince. 
Of these several sorts of Nazarites we shall now give some 
account. 

The name of Nazarene belongs to Jesus Christ, not only 
because of his having lived the greater part of his life at 
Nazereth, and because this city has always been consider- 
ed as his country, but also because the prophets had fore- 
told that he should be called a Nazarene (Matth. ii. 23). 
« And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
He shall be called a Nazarene.” We find no particular 

assage in the prophets where it is said that the Messiah 
should be called a Nazarene; and St Matthew only quotes 
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rite. the prophets in general. Perhaps he meant to insinuate, 
#—~-’that the consecration of the Nazarites, and the great pu- 


rity of which they made profession, were a type and a sort 
of prophecy of those of our Saviour, or else that the name 
Nazir or Nazarite, given to the patriarch Joseph (Gen. 
xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 16), was a prophecy which was to 
be fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, of whom Joseph 
was a figure. Lastly, St Jerome was of opinion, that St 
Matthew here alludes to a passage in Isaiah, where it 1s 
said, “ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch (NVezer) shall grow out of his roots. 
According to the general consent of all the fathers and in- 
terpreters, this branch, or Nezer, and this root, are intend- 
ed to denote Jesus Christ. 

When the word Nazarene is applied to the heretics known 
by this name, it denotes Christians converted from Ju- 
daism, whose chief error consisted in defending the ne- 
cessity or expediency of the works of the law, and who 
obstinately adhered to the practice of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies. ‘The name of Nazarenes at first had nothing odious 
attached to it, and it was often applied to the first Chris- 
tians. The fathers frequently mention the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, as differing in nothing from that of St Matthew, 
which was either in Hebrew or Syriac, being for the use 
of the first converts, but afterwards corrupted by the Ebio- 
nites. These Nazarenes preserved the first gospel in its 
primitive purity. Some of them were still in being in the 
time of St Jerome, who does not reproach them with any 
error; they were very zealous observers of the law of Moses, 
and held the traditions of the Pharisees in supreme con- 
tempt. 

Nazarite, when used to signify a person under the an- 
cient law who had made a vow of observing a more than 
ordinary degree of purity, denotes a man or woman who 
engages himself or herself by a vow to abstain from wine 
and all intoxicating liquors, to let the hair grow without 
cutting or shaving, and not to enter into any house which 
was polluted by having a dead corpse in it, or to be pre- 
sent at any funeral. But if by chance any one should 
have died in the presence of such a person, he or she be- 
gan again the whole ceremony of consecration and Na- 
zariteship. This ceremony generally lasted eight days, 
sometimes a month, and sometimes their whole lives. 
When the time of their Nazariteship had been accomplish- 
ed, the priest brought the person to the door of the tem- 
ple, who there offered to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a she-lamb for an expiatory sacrifice, and a ram 
for a peace-offering. They likewise offered loaves and 
cakes, with wine necessary for the libations. After all this 
had been sacrificed and offcred to the Lord, the priest or 
some one else shaved the head of the Nazarite at the door 
of the tabernacle, and burned his hair, throwing it upon 
the fire of the altar. Then the priest put into the hand 
of the Nazarite the shoulder of the ram roasted, with a 
loaf’ and a cake, which the Nazarite returned into the hands 
of the priest, who offered them to the Lord, lifting them up 
in the presence of the Nazarite; and from this time he 
might again drink wine, his Nazariteship being now ac- 
complished. As to those who were perpetual Nazarites, 
like Samson and John the Baptist, it appears that they 
were consecrated to their Nazariteship by their parents, 
and continued all their lives in this state without drinking 
wine or cutting their hair. 

Those who made a vow of Nazariteship out of Pales- 
tine, and could not come to the temple when their vow 
was expired, contented themselves with observing the ab- 
stinence required by the law, and afterwards cutting their 
hair in the place where they happened to reside. As to 
the offerings and sacrifices prescribed by Moses, which 
were to be offered by themselves, or by others for them 
at the temple, they deferred this till they found a conve- 
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nient opportunity. Hence it was that St Paul being at 
Corinth, and having made the vow of a Nazarite, he had his 
hair ott off at Cenchrea, and postponed fulfilling the re- 
mainder of his vow till he should arrive at Jerusalem (Acts, 
xviii. 18). When a person found that he was not in a condi- 
tion to make a vow of Nazariteship, or had not leisure to 
perform the ceremonies which it rendered necessary, he 
contented himself by contributing to the expense of the 
sacrifice and offerings of those who had made and fulfilled 
the vow; and by this means he became a partaker in the 
merit of such Nazariteship. When St Paul went to Jeru- 
salem, in the year of Christ 58, the apostle St James the 
Less, with the other brethren, said to him (Acts, xxi. 23, 
24), that to quiet the minds of the converted Jews, who 
had been informed that he everywhere preached up the 
entire abolition of the law of Moses, he ought to join him- 
self to four of the faithful who had made a vow of Na- 
zariteship, and contribute to the charge of the ceremony 
at the shaving of their heads; by which the new converts 
might perceive that he continued to keep the law, and that 
what they had heard of him was not true. 

The Hebrew word Nazir, which is employed to signi- 
fy a person exalted to great dignity, as it is said of the 
patriarch Joseph (Gen. xlix. 26; and Deut. xxxiii. 16), 
“‘ that he was separated from his brethren,” as it is in our 
translation, or as the Vulgate and others understand the 
Hebrew, “ that he was a Nazarite amongst his brethren,” 
has been variously understood. Some think that the He- 
brew word JVazir, in these places, signifies one who is 
crowned, chosen, separated, or distinguished ; indeed the 
word Nazir signifies a crown. The Septuagint translate 
this word a chief, or him who is honoured. Calmet thinks 
that it was a term of dignity in the courts of eastern prin- 
ces; and mentions, that at this day in the court of Persia 
the word Nazir signifies the superintendent-general of the 
king’s household, the chief’ officer of the crown, the high 
steward of his family, treasures, and revenues; in which 
sense Joseph was the Nazir of the court of Pharaoh. Le 
Clerc translates the term Nazir a prince, and calls Joseph 
“ the prince of his brethren ;” and Pool declares in favour 
of this last translation. 

NAZIM, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the government 
of Tobolsk and district of Berezof, which falls into the 
Obi, after a course of 160 miles. 

NAZOOK, a large lake of Armenia, situated amongst 
the mountains, in a bare and desolate country, being thir- 
teen miles in length and five in breadth. 

NEALING, or rather ANNEALING, a term used to sig- 
nify the preparing of several matters, by heating or baking 
them in the oven, or otherwise. See ANNEALING. 

NEAMUTSERAI, a fortified village of Afghanistan, in 
the district of Puckoli, on the north-eastern border of La- 
hore. It has a caravanserai, which is placed in a break of 
the great range of mountains, which extends from the 
Punjab to the Indus. Long. 71. 50. E. Lat. 33. 30. N. 

NEAP or Nexp Tipes are those tides which happen 
when the moon is in the middle of the second and fourth 
quarters. The neap tides are low tides in respect of their 
opposites the spring tides. As the highest of the spring 
tides is three days after the full or change, so the lowest 
of the neap tides is four days before the full or change ; 
on which occasion the seamen say that it is deep neap. 

NEAPED. When a ship wants water, so that she can- 
not get out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the 
dock, the seamen say she is meaped, or beneaped. 

NEARCHUS, the admiral of Alexander the Great, was 
the son of Androtinus, a native of Crete, and flourished 
330 before Christ. He was the personal friend of Alex- 
ander before the death of his father, and was obliged to 
fly from Macedonia when Philip began to be suspicious of 
the intentions of his son. Nearchus attended Alexander 
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Nearchus. in his eastern expedition, and was left to watch over Ly- the fish which they caught. From Malana Nearchus sailed Neas. 


——" cia and the adjoining countries. (Arrian, iii. 6, 8; Irid. 18, 


4, 10.) After the conquest of Darius, he was called from 
his province by Alexander, and appointed to command the 
fleet which was hastily constructed on the river Hydaspes,' 
from the timber which grew upon its banks. Onesicritus 
was appointed second in command. Both admirals after- 
wards left a detailed account of their voyage from the 
mouth of the Indus, where they parted with Alexander, 
proceeding along the coast towards the Persian Gulf, and 
as far as the river Euphrates. The journal of Nearchus 
has luckily been preserved for us by Arrian in his Indian 
history (cap. 20), and it corresponds in general so closely 
with the descriptions of modern navigators, that there can 
be no doubt of its authenticity. Strabo (ii. 70) indeed 
expresses doubts respecting the correctness of his state- 
ments; and perhaps there may have been some exaggera- 
tion of the dangers he encountered, and the wonders he 
saw, but he has certainly given a very accurate account of 
the coast along which he sailed. 

This was the first time that a Greek fleet had entered 
the Indian Ocean; and when Alexander made known his 
intentions, the sailors murmured at the unknown dangers 
to which they were going to be exposed. The appoint- 
ment, however, of his beloved friend Nearchus to command 
the exploring expedition quieted their apprehensions, as 
they were satisfied that the dangers could not be so great 
as they imagined, when Alexander was willing to allow 
Nearchus to be exposed to them. Alexander left the fleet at 
a spot called Xylenopolis, in the month of August 326 be- 
fore Christ, and proceeded with his army across the sandy 
deserts of Mekran to Persia. About the month of Octo- 
ber, when the south-west monsoon had ceased to blow, 
Nearchus sailed down the western branch of the Indus, now 
called Buggaur, into the Indian Ocean, which he reached 
after a passage of 150 stadia. He directed his course to 
the north-west, and, after sailing 150 stadia, reached a 
small sandy island called Crocala, now Chulna, or Chilni, 
which is situated off Cape Mouze, about five miles from the 
mainland. It is now described as a small desolate rock, 
about two miles in circumference, rising abruptly from the 
sea in a conical shape, to the height of about two hundred 
feet. Proceeding trom Crocala, and having a mountain, 
which he calls Eiros, on his right, and a low sandy island 
on his left, he entered a large and safe harbour, which he 
designated Port Alexander. This is now called Sonmeany, 
and is said to be a creek running up some distance inland. 
Here he found that the south-west monsoon was still 
blowing with much fury, and he therefore remained quiet- 
ly for twenty-three days. During his voyage for the next 
three hundred miles, he landed at many spots along the 
coast; and at the mouth of the Tomerus, or Tuburus, now 
called Busul, he had an engagement with the inhabitants, 
who assembled to the number of six hundred. He describes 
their bodies as in the most filthy state ; their nails being so 
long and hard that they made use of them instead of iron, 
with which they were unacquainted. The people along this 
coast he calls Oreitz, or Ore, and states, that they had 
the same dress and arms as the Indians, but that their lan- 
guage and manners differed. A passage of 300 stadia 
then brought him to Malana, said to be still called Malin, 
which was the last spot belonging to the Oreitz. 

The whole of the remainder of the coast, to the vicinity 
of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was inhabited by the 
Ichthyophagi or fish-eaters, a name which the Greeks gave 
to them on account of their mode of life. The country, to 
a considerable distance inland, was little else than a sandy 
desert, and the inhabitants supported themselves chiefly on 


600 stadia to Bagisara, which he represents as a harbour 
fit for the reception of a fleet. It is now known under the 
name of Arabah or Hormarah Bay. The high rugged 
promontory which he passed immediately after leaving 
this place is now Cape Arabah. , At the small island of Car- 
niné, now Ashtola, he was hospitably received by the in- 
habitants, who supplied him with some sheep; but they 
found that even these animals tasted of fish, as well as the 
sea-birds which they caught. This island is represented 
as about four or five miles in circumference, and situated 
twelve miles from the coast of Mekran ; but not a vestige 
of any habitation now remains. Proceeding 350 stadia, he 
reached an excellent harbour, which he calls Mosarna, 
where there were fishermen, and plenty of water, from the 
want of which they had suffered since they left the river 
Indus. This harbour was formed by a promontory project- 
ing 150 stadia into the sea, now called Ras No, and the 
bay is that of Gwadel. Nearchus states, that he consider- 
ed his dangers as now ended, and that the coast began to 
assume a much less desolate appearance. In 1150 stadia, 
he reached a small village, Barna, where there were palm 
trees, gardens with myrtles and flowers, and the inhabi- 
tants seemed to have some degree of cultivation. He be- 
gan, however, to suffer from want of provisions; and having 
reached a small city, the only one he mentions in his 
voyage along this coast, he determined to compel the in- 
habitants to supply him with whatever they had. It is cu- 
rious that the name of the city should not be mentioned ; 
but having obtained possession of it by stratagem, he found 
that they had little else than flour made of the bones of 
fish ground to powder. He at length reached the end of 
the coast of the Ichthyophagi, which he describes as be- 
ing 10,000 stadia in length. He now found himself on 
the coast of the fertile province of Carmania, and at Badis, 
now Jask, he obtained abundance of water and corn. On 
reaching Harmozia, at the mouth of the river Anamis, now 
called Minab, he discovered that Alexander was at no great 
distance with his army; and having landed, he proceeded 
to the camp, where he was received with great joy by the 
king and the whole army. He was directed to conduct the 
fleet up the Persian Gulf, to the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and reached the city Diridotis in safety. (See Notes on 
the Eastern Shores of the Persian Gulf in 1828, by Kemp- 
thorne, in the Geographical Journal, vol. v. p. 2633 also 
the Voyage of Nearchus, illustrated by Dr Vincent, London, 
1797; and Recherches sur la Géographie des Anciens, par 
Gosselin, vol. iii. 

NEAS, or Nias Iste. This island is situated on the 
west coast of Sumatra, from which it is separated by a strait 
sixty miles in breadth, and is fifty miles in length by twen- 
ty in average breadth. It is a large and productive island, 
and is divided into about fifty small districts, under chiefs 
or rajahs, who live in a state of perpetual hostility, their 
great object being to make prisoners, that they may sell 
them for slaves. These violences are encouraged by na- 
tive traders, who resort to these islands for cargoes of 
slaves, and who are accused of occasionally surprising and 
carrying off whole families. The number of slaves export- 
ed is estimated at from 600 to 1000. Besides slaves, padi 
and rice are exported to a considerable amount. The cul- 
tivation of these articles is carried on at a distance from 
the coast, whither the natives retire, to be secure from 
piratical depredations. They bring down their produce to 
the harbours, and exchange it for iron, steel, beads, to- 
bacco, and the coarser kinds of Madras and Surat piece- 
goods. Hogs are reared in great numbers; and several 
parts of the continent are supplied from thence with yams, 


} Now the Behut or Bedusta, also called by the natives the Jylum, which still affords an abundant supply of timber. 
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Neath bears, and poultry. It is well peopled, and its inhabitants and God is subject to Necessity.” Hence it is that, inthe Necho. 


are a peculiar and distinct race, not only from those of Su- Iliad, we find Jove himself, the sire of gods and men, re- “~~~ 


i 
‘Necessity: v.atra, but from the people on all the islands to the south- 


ward. They are of lighter complexions, especially the 
women, than the Malays; smaller also in their persons, 
and shorter in their stature, with broad mouths, flat noses, 
and their ears pierced and distended in an extraordinary 
manner. They have a singular sort of leprous scurf on 
their skins, which in some covers the whole body and 
limbs, whilst in others it resembles rather the ring-worm 
running in waving lines or concentric curves. The prin- 
cipal food of the common people is rice, and the better 
classes use pork. The natives are remarkable for their 
docility and expertness in handicraft work, and are ex- 
cellent house-carpenters and joiners. They are likewise 
industrious and frugal, temperate and regular in their ha- 
bits, but at the same time avaricious, sullen, vindictive, 
and sanguinary. They are often employed by the Dutch 
as domestic servants; but they are always esteemed dan- 
gerous. In many cases, however, this may be owing to 
the bad treatment which they receive. Some of the petty 
rajahs in the island have amassed treasures to a consider- 
able amount, equal to 10,000 or 20,000 dollars. 

NEATH, a market-town of the hundred of the same 
name, in the county of Glamorgan, in South Wales, and 
distant 197 miles from London. The neighbourhood 
abounds in good coal, which is brought by canals from the 
pits to the navigable river Neath, and which forms an im- 
portant branch of its commerce. There are, besides, se- 
veral extensive works for smelting the copper ore produ- 
ced on the opposite shore of Cornwall. About half a mile 
west of the town are the remains of its extensive and pic- 
turesque castle, and beyond it the cascade of Mellincourt, 
where the river Clydaugh precipitates itself over rocks of 
eighty feet perpendicular height. It is a corporate town, 
under a portreeve and twelve aldermen, but has never sent 
members to the House of Commons. It has a well-sup- 
plied market on Wednesday. The population amounted in 
1801 to 2502, in 1811 to 2740, in 1821 to 2823, and in 
1831 to 4043. 

NEBULY, or Nesu es, in Heraldry, is when a coat is 
charged with several little figures, in form of words run- 
ning within one another, or when the outline of a bordure, 
ordinary, or the like, is indented or waved. 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a cause or power 
that is irresistible. In this sense it is opposed to freedom. 
Man is a necessary agent, if all his actions be so deter- 
mined by the causes preceding each action, that not one 
past action could possibly not have come to pass, or have 
been otherwise than it has been; or if it be so ordained 
that any future action cannot possibly not come to pass, or 
be otherwise than it shall be. But he is a free agent if he 
be able, at any time, to do different things; or, in other 
words, if he be not unavoidably determined in every point 
of time, by the circumstances in which he is placed, and 
the causes to the action of which he is exposed, to do that 
one thing which he does, and not possibly to do any other 
thing. Whether man is a necessary or a free agent, is a 
question which has been debated with much ingenuity by 
writers of the first eminence. (See Mrerapuysics, part 
ili. chap. v.; and also PREDESTINATION.) 

NecgssitTy, in Mythology, a power superior to all other 
powers, and equally incapable of being resisted by gods or 
men. Herodotus, as quoted by Cudworth, mentions an 
oracle which declared that “ God himself could not shun 
his destined fate ;’ and amongst the fragments of Phile- 
mon, collected by Le Clerc, we find the following sen- 
tence: 


Aovro: Bacirsmy iopev, af Bucirsis bswy, 6 bros dvayuns. 


“ We are subject to kings, kings are subject to the gods, 


gretting that he was restrained by Necessity from rescu- 
ing his favourite son from the sword of Patroclus. Nay, 
to such a height was this impiety carried in the earliest 
ages of Greece, that we find Hesiod and Homer teaching 
that the gods themselves were generated by Necessity en- 
gendering with Night and Chaos. 

This power, although always represented as blind and 
unintelligent, was, however, worshipped as a goddess, bear- 
ing in her hand large iron nails, and wedges, and an- 
chors, and melted lead, as emblems of the inflexible seve- 
rity of her nature. In the city of Corinth she had a tem- 
ple, in which the goddess of Violence likewise resided, and 
into which no person was ever permitted to enter except 
the priest who officiated 7m sacris. 

Learned men have exercised their ingenuity in vain at- 
tempts to trace this portentous notion to its origin. Some, 
who wished to interpret it in a pious sense, have supposed 
that the gods who are subject to necessity were only those 
who were the ministers of the supreme nwmen; and that 
by necessity itself nothing more was meant than divine 
providence. But this is not consistent with the generation 
of the gods according to Homer and Hesiod, nor with the 
epithets seva necessitas, dura necessitas, by which this 
power was perpetually distinguished. Others, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Mosheim, have supposed that 
this monstrous fable was invented by the Pagan priests, 
and diligently inculcated upon the minds of the people, to 
excuse the villanies of the objects of their worship. 

NECHO, a king of Egypt, who began his reign 690 be- 
fore Christ, and was killed eight years afterwards by Saha- 
con king of Ethiopia. Psammeticus his son succeeded him, 
and was the father, as Herodotus informs us, of Necho II. 
who reigned about 616 before Christ. This Necho II. is 
celebrated in history for attempting, though in vain, to cut 
a canal from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf. He carried his 
arms as far as the Euphrates, and conquered the city of 
Carchemish. This prince is not only known in Scripture, 
but also in profane history, under the name of Necho. He 
had no sooner succeeded to the crown than he raised great 
armies, and fitted out vast fleets, as well upon the Medi- 
terranean as upon the Red Sea; he gave battle to the Sy- 
rians near the city of Migdol, and having routed them, made 
himself master of the city of Cadytis. The learned, how- 
ever, are not agreed respecting this city of Cadytis. Some 
conceive it to have been Cades in Arabia Petrza, others 
Jerusalem, ‘and others the city of Cedes, or Kedesh, in 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphtali. 

The Scriptures inform us of the expedition of Necho in 
all its particulars (2 Kings, xxiii. 29, &c. ; and 2 Chronicles, 
xxxv. 20, 21, &c.). In the year of the world 3394, this 
prince having drawn out his army into the field in order 
to make war with the Assyrians or Babylonians, and to 
take the city of Carchemish, otherwise called Circusiwm, 
upon the Euphrates, Josiah king of Judah, who was a tri- 
butary to the king of Babylon, marched to oppose his pas- 
sage. Necho, who had no designs against Josiah, sent 
to remonstrate with him. ‘ What have [ to do with you, 
king of Judah? It isnot against you that I am come forth, 
but against another people, against whom the Lord has 
commanded me to make war. Leave off, therefore, to set 
yourself against me, for fear the Lord should punish you 
for your resistance.” But Josiah would not hearken to 
the remonstrances of Necho, and gave him battle at Me- 
giddo, where he received the wound of which he died. 
The people of Jerusalem set up Jehoahaz as king of Judah, 
and Necho soon advanced, without making any longer stay 
in Judea. 

But at his return from his expedition, which proved 
very successful, he halted at Riblah in Syria; and send~ 
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Necker. ing for Jehoahaz the king of the Jews, lie there deposed him, 
——’ loaded him with chains, and carried him into Egypt. Then 


marching to Jerusalem, he set up Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, 
in his stead, and exacted the payment of an hundred ta- 
lents of silver and one talent of gold from the country. 
Jeremiah (xlvi. 2) informs us that the city of Carchemish 
was taken from Necho, by Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim king of Judah ; and 
Josephus adds, that the king of Babylon, pursuing his vic- 
tory, brought under his dominion all the country which is 
situated between the Euphrates and Egypt, excepting Ju- 
dea. Thus Necho was again reduced within the limits of 
his own country. 

NECKER, James, a well-known statesman and finan- 
cier of France. He was born on the 30th of September 
1732, at Geneva, being descended of a respectable family, 
originally from the north of Germany. At the age of fifteen 
he quitted Geneva, and proceeded to Paris with a view to 
push his fortune in that city. He entered first into the 
banking-house of Vernet, and afterwards into that of Thel- 
luson, of which he became the cashier, and at length a 
partner. On the death of Thelluson, he established a bank 
on his own account, by which he accumulated a very large 
fortune. After twenty years of unremitting attention to 
business, he married a Protestant lady of respectable fami- 
ly, but in reduced circumstances, the patrimonial estate 
having been lost in consequence of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. With this lady he appears to have en- 
joyed the highest degree of domestic happiness. A short 
time after his marriage, he was named minister of the re- 
public of Geneva at Paris. In accepting of this employ- 
ment he refused the emoluments which were attached to 
it, a degree of forbearance not very usual in public men, 
but in which he resolutely persisted during the whole 
course of his political life. Two works which he publish - 
ed, namely, an Eulogium on Colbert, and a treatise on the 
Legislation and Trade of Corn, greatly extended the re- 
putation of his political talents ; and he had fortunately 
succceded in adjusting some differences between the East 
India Company and the crown, in such a manner as to re- 
ceive the approbation of both parties, a circumstance which 
added to the weight of his character. 

About this time the disorder in the state of the French 
finances had become so alarming, that it was found neces- 
sary to break through the rontine of official promotion, and 
to choose able men for the public service wherever they 
could be found. These inducements so far outweighed 
the objections to M. Necker, as a foreigner and a Protest- 
ant, that, after some conversations with M. Maurepas, he 
was, in the year 1776, appointed director of the royal 
treasury, and, in the following year, director-general of the 
finances. The great object of M. Necker was to introduce 
order and economy in the public management. With this 
view he found himself compelled cither to suppress use- 
Icss offices, or to diminish emoluments ; and his retrench- 
ments drew upon him the enmity of all those who suffered 
by his economical reforms. A party was formed against 
him, chiefly composed of rapacious courtiers ; and though 
the repeal of several most oppressive imposts had conci- 
liated the general good will of the people, he was daily the 
object of malicious libels. His severe measures of economy 
had also excited the dislike of the minister M. Maurepas, 
although others ascribe his hostility to a different cause, 
namely, to his disappointment at not finding in Necker 
that subserviency which he expected from a person of his 
comparatively obscure origin, and a Protestant. What- 
ever was the reason, the minister was amongst the number 
of his enemies; and he is charged by Madame de Staél 
with secretly instigating those libellous attacks of which 
M. Necker now became the object. To enable him, ac- 
cording to Madame de Staél, the better to struggle with 
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his opponents, he requested some signal mark of royal fa- 
vour, such as a seat in the council, which was granted. 
This demand on the part of Necker gave rise to new and 
acrimonious discussions, in the course of which he tender- 
ed his resignation, after having been five years in office. 
Others give a different account of this transaction. Under 
the influence, it is said, of that passion for popular ap- 
plause, which proved thc torment of his life, he published, 
in 1781, the well-known piece on the state of the finances, 
entitled Le Compte Rendu au Roi, of which an immense 
number of copies wcre sold. Elated by this success, he 
made a demand for a seat in the council, but was ob- 
jected to on the ground of his religion. Being persuaded 
that this scruple would be abandoned, he persisted, and 
offered his resignation, which was accepted; and in this 
manner, as is alleged, he became the dupe of his own pre- 
sumption. 

The enemies of Necker reproached him with indulg- 
ing, during his short administration, his passion for popu- 
larity at the expense of the public intcrest. The great 
point which he laboured to establish in his Compte Rendu 
was, that there was no deficit in the public revenue, and 
that there was no necessity for additional taxes. In lieu 
of new impositions, he is charged with supplying the pub- 
lic nccessitics by the expedient of large loans ; postponing, 
in this manner, the evil day, but accumulating on posterity 
an increasing load of debt, which, sooner or later, must be 
provided for by adequate taxes, and all this to procure a 
temporary popularity at the expense of his rivals. Not- 
withstanding these objections, he had numerous partisans, 
especially amongst the men of letters, who regarded his ele- 
vation to power as the triumph of philosophy and liberal 
principles over aristocratical prejudice. 

After his resignation, he retired to Switzerland, where 
he purchased the barony of Coppet. In 1784 he published 
an able work, further illustrating his financial policy, en- 
titled De ? Administration des Finances. This work, of 
which 80,000 copies were speedily sold, served to support 
the reputation of his plans, and also to keep together his 
adherents, whose numbers formed a counterpoise to the in- 
fluence of his enemies at court. 

In 1787 M. de Calonne convoked the Assembly of the 
Notables, and, in his opening speech to that body, im- 
peached the accuracy of the statements contained in the 
Compte Rendu. It was not to be supposed that M. Necker 
would quietly submit to thischarge. He sent a memorial 
upon the subject to the king, with various other papers, for 
the purpose of proving the correctness of his calculations. 
His majesty having read these documents, requested that 
they might not be published, a proposition which by no 
means suited the views of M. Necker. His statements 
were accordingly printed, and for this offence he was ex- 
iled, by a lettre de cachet, forty leagues from Paris. 

M. de Calonne did not, however, remain long in power ; 
and the Archbishop of Toulouse, by whom he was succeed- 
ed, was also obliged to resign, and to make way for M. 
Necker, the favourite of the people, who was reinstated in 
his former post in August 1788. A new and remarkable 
era was now about to open in the history both of France 
and of the world. The writings of the French philoso- 
phers and men of letters had gradually given currency to 
notions of constitutional freedom. The people could no 
longer endure, like their forefathers, the bondage of feudal 
privileges, by which the few acquired the power of op- 
pressing the many. They had become jealous and discon- 
tented, and werc deeply irritated at the insolence and op- 
pression of the aristocratical body ; and with those indig- 
nant feelings were mingled, in the minds of the popular 
leaders, the brilliant visions of speculative reform. But 
as long as the people wanted a legitimate organ through | 
which their voice could be heard, it was clear that what- ] 
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\fecker. ever might be their feelings, they could make little im- 
‘pression on the measures of the state. What was wanting 


in this respect was now about to be supplied; and the po- 
pular voice, hitherto so little considered, was, through the 
representative body, to become the pre-eminent influence 
in the government. At this period the French government 
was assailed by a complication of difficulties, the chief of 
which was the impracticability of raising the necessary 
supplies, and the danger of an immediate bankruptcy. A 
great scarcity also prevailed at Paris, which rendered the 
populace unusually discontented and tumultuous. In this 
emergency various expedients were suggested; and the 
convocation of the states-general, which had long been 
talked of, was advised by M. Necker, as likely to give ge- 
neral satisfaction to the people. In assenting to this pro- 
position, it was the plan of the court that the different or- 
ders of the clergy, nobility, and commons, should vote in 
separate chambers, in order that the deputies of the com- 
mons might be controlled by the other two bodies. But 
the popular leaders were by far too penetrating to allow 
their influence to be annihilated by this device. ‘They de- 
termined, from the beginning, that the three orders should 
sit and vote together; and it is well known that, after va- 
rious fruitless efforts to bring about this union, the com- 
mons resolved to form themselves into an assembly for 
the despatch of business, without regard to the other two 
chambers. ‘This decisive step proved effectual, and the 
three chambers at length all met and voted in one house, 
by which the whole power was thrown into the hands of 
the commons. 

During these transactions, the king and his advisers 
pursued a weak and vacillating policy. They perceived, 
when it was too late, the error they had committed, or sup- 
posed themselves to have committed, in putting into the 
hands of the people the powerful weapon of a represen- 
tative body. But instead of yielding to the necessity of 
circumstances, and conciliating this new power, which 
could no longer be resisted, by conceding with a good 
grace every just demand of constitutional right, they en- 
deavoured to recover the ground which they had for ever 
lost, vainly struggling against the power of the commons, 
and meditating even the most violent measures for the re- 
covery of their authority. It was in pursuance of these 
views that troops were drawn from the most distant parts, 
and encamped around Paris; a measure, the only con- 
struction that could be put upon which was, that it was 
intended to overawe the deliberations of the assembly, or, 
perhaps, to dissolve it at once at the point of the bayonet. 
These violent courses M. Necker opposed, and he was ac- 
cordingly dismissed on the 11th of July 1789, and ordered 
to quit the kingdom in twenty-four hours. This order he 
obeyed with equal secrecy and despatch, and had arrived 
at Brussels before it was generally known in Paris that he 
was out of office. 

It is impossible to describe the consternation which 
prevailed in the capital when the dismission and exile of 
this favourite minister was made known. The person who 
first communicated the intelligence was considered as a 
madman, and with difficulty escaped some harsh treat- 
ment; and the event was no sooner confirmed, then all 
the shops and places of amusement were shut up, and his 
bust, along with that of the Duke of Orleans, was paraded 
through the streets, dressed in mourning. These pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by a German regiment ; the 
busts were broken in pieces ; and in the course of the tu- 
mult one man lost his life, whilst others were wounded. 
Fresh troops arriving, a serious conflict now ensued; and 
an eld man being cut down in the Tuilleries by an officer 
of distinction, the populace were enraged to the highest 
pitch, and being joined by the French guards, who desert- 
ed their officers, they at last succeeded in overpowering 
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the Germans. 
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New outrages and tumults succeeded; the Necker. 


Bastille was stormed; and the capital became the scene ~~~ 


of bloody massacres, whilst the people’s minds were at the 
same time filled with dismay at the near approach of fo- 
reign troops, from whom they apprehended nothing less 
than the sack of the city. In the midst of these alarms, 
they beseeched the assembly to intercede with the king 
for the recall of their favourite minister. The necessity of 
complying with this demand was at length perceived by 
the king, and a letter was written to M. Necker, request- 
ing him to return. 

M. Necker was at Basle when he received this letter, 
with the request contained in which he resolved immedi- 
ately to comply. His progress to Paris was one continued 
triumph. He was cheered as he passed through the dif- 
ferent towns by the acclamations of multitudes, who hailed 
hin as their deliverer. This popularity, however, was not 
of long duration. Being alarmed by the-excesses which 
had already taken place, M. Necker became desirous to 
support the authority of the sovereign ; and, without conci- 
liating the confidence of the king’s friends, he lost that of 
the popular party. By the royalists he was always hated ; 
he now became an object of suspicion to the more violent 
patriots, and was reproached as an aristocrat. Seeing his 
popularity on the decline, he resolved to retire ; and he ac- 
cordingly wrote a letter to the assembly, pleading the ne- 
cessity of repose for the restoration of his health. No no- 
tice was taken of this letter; and his personal safety being 
now in danger from the violence of the people, he quitted 
Paris in the month of December 1790, having withdrawn 
in the most private manner possible. 


; After the loss of his power and popularity, M. Necker 


seems to have sunk into the greatest dejection. ‘I could 
have wished,” says Mr Gibbon, who passed some days 
with him about this period, “ to have exhibited him as a 
warning to any aspiring youth possessed with the demon 
of ambition. With all the means of private happiness in 
his power, he is the most miserable of human beings; the 
past, the present, and the future, are equally odious to 
him. When I suggested some domestic amusements, he 
answered with a deep tone of despair, ‘In the state in 
which I am, I can feel nothing but the blast which has 
overthrown me.” 

But his mind was soon diverted from the disappoint- 
ments of ambition by domestic griefs of a more poignant 
nature; his wife, to whom he was deeply attached, dying 
after a long illness, in which he attended her with great 
affection. He had now recourse to writing to divert his 
melancholy ; and several works, which he published, were 
the fruits of his labours. He died at Coppet, on the 9th 
of April 1804, after a short but painful illness. His pub- 
lic character is, of course, differently estimated, according 
to the political views of parties. In his private and do- 
mestic relations he was amiable and affectionate, and ap- 
pears to have been greatly beloved. 

His writings, besides those already mentioned, are the 
following: An Answer to the Memorial of the Abbé Mo- 
rellet, on the East India Company, 1769; Memorials on 
the Provincial Administrations, 1781; Answer to the 
Speech pronounced by M. de Calonne to the Assembly of 
Notables, 1787; New Explanations on the Compte Rendu, 
1788 ; Of the Importance of Religious Opinions, 1788 ; 
Observations on the Introduction to the Red Book, 1790; 
On the Administration of M. Necker, by Himself, 1791 ; 
On the Executive Power in Great States, 1791; On the 
French Revolution, 1796; Course of Religious Morality, 
1800; Last Views of Politics and Finance. (See Dic- 
tionnaire Universelle, article Necker ; Biographie Uni- 
terselle, article Necker; Mémoires sur la Vie Privée de 
mon Pére, par Madame la Barone de Staél-Holstein, 
suivis des Melanges de M. Necker.) 
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Necker Isies, a group of small islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, nine in number. They were discovered 


and so denominated by Perouse. The principal island is 
about 500 toises in length, and sixty in elevation. Long. 


NECROMANCY, the art of revealing or foretelling fu- 
ture events by a pretended communication with the dead. 

This most superstitious and impious imposture appears 
to have had its origin at an early period in Egypt, and 
to have been thence propagated in every nation with the 
manners of which history has made us acquainted. The 
conquests of Sesostris might introduce it into India; the 
Israelites would naturally borrow it from the people 
amongst whom they sojourned four hundred years ; and it 
would easily find its way into Phoenicia, from the vicinity 
of that country to the land of its nativity. From the 
Egyptians and Pheenicians it was adopted, with the other 
rites of paganism, by the Greeks ; and with Grecian lite- 
rature and Grecian manners it was imported into Rome. 
It was not, however, confined to the pagan nations of an- 
tiquity. It spread itself throughout all the modern nations 
of Europe, and took such deep root as to be long retained 
even after those nations had been converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Of its early antiquity we have complete evidence in the 
writings of Moses, where it is severely condemned as an 
abomination to the Lord; and although it appears to have 
even then spread into Phoenicia, we might yet conclude 
that its birthplace had been Egypt, because, at their exod, 
the Israelites were corrupted only by Egyptian supersti- 
tions, and because necromancy seems to have been one 
of those whoredoms which the prophet Ezekiel represents 
his countrymen as having brought with them from Egypt, 
and continued to practise until they were carried as cap- 
tives into Babylon. 

If from sacred we proceed to consult profane authors, 
we shall find them not only affirming that Egypt had been 
the birthplace of necromancy, but in some degree account- 
ing for the origin of so impious a delusion. From Diodo- 
rus we learn that the Grecian fable of Charon the ferry- 
man of hell, of Styx, Cocytus, the Elysian Fields, Tarta- 
rus, the judgment of Minos and Rhadamanthus, &c. with 
the whole scenery of the infernal regions, were imported 
from Egypt into Greece. The ancient Egyptians, and in- 
deed all the people of the East, made use of caves as bury- 
ing-places ; which were well suited to the solemn sadness 
of surviving friends, and proper receptacles for those who 
were never more to behold the light. In Egypt, many 
of these subterranean cavities being dug out of the natu- 
ral rock, still remain, and command the admiration of tra- 
vellers; and near to the pyramids in particular there are 
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some apartments of a wonderful fabric, which, though they Neero. 
extend in length upwards of four thousand feet, and are | ™aney 


about thirty feet in depth, appear to have been, if not en- 
tirely dug, at least reduced to form, by the chisel or the 
pick-axe of the artist. 

From the practice of burying in such caverns sprung 
the opinion that the infernal mansions were situated some- 
where near the centre of the earth, which by the Egyp- 
tians was believed to be not very distant from its surface. 
In these dreary abodes, it was easy for such adepts as the 
priests of Egypt to fabricate Erebus, and Tartarus, and the 
Elysian Fields, and all those scenes which were displayed 
before the initiated (see Mysterizs), and by them de- 
scribed to the millions of the people. As it was in those 
dark abodes that necromancy was practised, it would be 
no difficult matter for such magicians as withstood Moses, 
to impose so far upon the credulous vulgar as to make 
them believe, that in consequence of their invocations 
they actually saw the ghosts of their friends ascend out of 
the earth. It appears from the book of Exodus, that the 
Israclitish women were, even in the wilderness, well ac- 
quainted with the use of the mirror, which was therefore 
undoubtedly known to the Egyptians. Buta mirror of a 
particular form, and properly illuminated at the instant re- 
quired, might be easily made to reflect, in a cavern from 
which all other light was carefully excluded, the image of 
the deceased, when called upon by the necromancer ; and 
we can also readily conceive, that with respect to the 
question to be proposed, a person might be concealed, pre- 
pared to give such ambiguous answers as would satisfy the 
inquirer, and at the same time to save the credit of the 
oracle. The terrified imaginations of the spectators would 
aid the delusion, and make a very slight resemblance pass 
for the ghost or sidwaev of their departed friend; or the 
necromancer might assign plausible reasons why a spectre, 
after having dwelt for some time in the infernal regions, 
should lose something of its resemblance to the body which 
it animated. Such juggling tricks, though performed by 
artists less accomplished than Jannes and Jambres, have 
gained credit amongst people much more enlightened than 
the Egyptians can possibly have been when the science 
of necromancy was invented by their priests. 

That the Israelites, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
their legislator, continued to practise the rites of necro- 
mancy, is apparent from Saul’s transaction with the witch 
of Endor. From the same transaction, it is likewise ap- 
parent that the witches of Israel, and therefore in all pro- 
bability the necromancers of Egypt, pretended to evoke 
the ghosts of the dead by a demon or familiar spirit, which 
they had at their command to employ upon every emer- 
gency. This demon was called oB; and therefore Saul 
desires his servants to find him a woman who was mistress 
of an os! It is probable that those wretched impostors 
had in their pay some persons who occasionally acted the 
part of the demon, and, when the execution of the plot re- 
quired their agency, emitted, by means of a cavity dug for 
that purpose, a low hollow voice from below the ground. 
Hence we find Isaiah, in his denunciations against Ariel, 
saying, “ Thou shalt be brought down, and shalt speak out 
of the ground; and thy speech shall be low out of the dust, 
and thy voice shall be as one that hath a familiar spirit 
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1 The original or radical signification of this word occurs in Job (xxxii. ver. 19), where Elihu compares his belly to new bottles, 


which he calls oboth, the plural of ob. 


Elihu describes them, would of course be of a form nearly globular. 


But as bottles were then made of leather, new bottles filled with wine and ready to burst, as 


Hence it may be inferred that the original import of ob was 


round or globular ; but b and p being labials, are often changed into each other; and, therefore, from the Hebrew ob is derived the 


Greek ’sy, oculus, drroxa, video, and the Latin ops, a name under which the earth was worshipped. 
moon: the father of one of the Dianas was likewise Upis; but this Upis was undoubtedly the sun. 
are all derived from vb, this word was employed by the early idola- 


and opis is nothing; and hence we are led to believe, that as they 


Upis was a name of Diana or the 
Now the difference between upis 


ters of Egvpt to denote the first and greatest of Pagan gods, the Sun. If so, those wretches who pretended to be mistresses of obs 
were exactly the same kind of impostors with the Pythonesses of the Greeks. 
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‘»croman- (an op), out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper 


out of the dust.” 


i—~——“__ But although the Egyptian priests were undoubtedly the 


inventors of the whole mystery of necromancy, and al- 
though it was from them imported into Greece by the Selli 
or priests of Dodona, it does not appear that the Grecian 
necromancers pretended to be masters of ozs or familiar 
spirits. Mopsus, Orpheus, Linus, Eumolpus, and others, 
who either travelled into Egypt in quest of knowledge, or 
were actually natives of that country, instructed the early 
Greeks in this occult science; but whatever might be the 
practice of these apostles themselves, their disciples pro- 
fessed to do all the feats of magic by performing certain 
rites, by offering certain sacrifices, by muttering a certain 
form of words, and by charms, spells, and exorcisms. By 
these they pretended to evoke the dead as certainly as the 
Egyptians and Jews did by their familiar spirits. By a 
small display of critical learning this might easily be prov- 
ed from the popular story of Orpheus and Eurydice, which 
certainly was founded on one of these necromantic decep- 
tions exhibited in a cave near Dodona, where the priests 
had a hades or infernal mansion, in humble imitation of 
those with which the first of them were well acquainted 
in Egypt. It is indeed evident, without the aid of criti- 
cism ; no man of any letters can be ignorant, that whatever 
superstitions of this kind prevailed amongst the Romans 
were borrowed from the Greeks. But we all know that 
Virgil makes one of his shepherds, by means of certain 
herbs, poisons, and senseless charms, raise up ghosts from 
the bottoms of their graves ; and Lucian has fabricated a 
story of this kind, which may be considered as an exact 
parallel to that of the witch of Endor. Just before the 
battle of Pharsalia he makes young Pompey travel by night 
to a Thcssalian sorceress, and anxiously inquire of her the 
issue of the war. This female necromancer, by a tcdious 
process of charms and incantations, conjures up the ghost 
of a soldier who had been recently slain. The phantom, 
after a long preamble, denounces a prediction much of the 
same kind with that which the king of Israel received from 
Samuel at Endor; and though we have elsewhere shown, 
that nothing but the spirit of God could have foreseen the 
inevitable destruction of Saul, his sons, and his army, it 
was very easy for any man of tolerable sagacity to foresee 
the defeat of Pompey’s raw and undisciplined troops by the 
hardy veterans of the victorious Cesar. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the fallacious evo- 
cations of ghosts, and the ambiguous responses returned 
by those pretended spirits, of which we have received ac- 
counts from the poets and historians of the celebrated na- 
tions of antiquity. We shall therefore procced to mention 
a few which occur in the fabulous history of more modern 
nations, and then leave the subject to the meditation of 
our readers. In Mallet’s Northern Antiquities we have 
the following account of a necromantic exploit, between 
which and the descent of the ancient heroes into hell it is 
impossible not to remark a striking similitude. 

Odin, the sovereign of man, arises. He saddles his horse 
Sleipner ; he mounts, and is conveyed to the subterra- 
nean abode of Hela. The dog which guards the gates of 
death meets him. His breast and his jaws are stained 
with blood. He opens his voracious mouth to bite, and 
barks a long time at the father of magic. Odin pursues 
his way; and the infernal cavern resounds and trembles 
under his horse’s hoofs. At length he reaches the deep 
abode of death, and stdps near the eastern gate, where 
stands the tomb of the prophetess. He sings with a voice 
adapted to call up the dead ; he looks towards the world; 
he engraves Runic characters upon her tomb; he utters 
mysterious words ; and he demands an answer, until the 
prophetess is constrained to arise and utter the words of 


the dead. ‘ Who is this unknown that dares to disturb 
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my repose, and drag me from the grave, in which I have 
been dead so long, all covered with snow, and moistened 
with the rain ?” 

The Gaelic druids pretended to be masters of the same 
secret. This is evident from the name of a species of di- 
vination called éaghairm, not uncommon amongst the Scotch 
Highlanders so recently as in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. This word seems to be compounded of fa, 
which in some parts of the Highlands is still used to de- 
note a spirit or ghost, and ghairm, which signifies calling 
upon or invoking. Zaghairm, therefore, in its original im- 
port, is necromancy in the most proper sense of that word. 

There were different kinds of taghairm, of which one 

was practised in Skye. The diviner covered himself with 
a cow's hide, and repaired at night to some deep-sound- 
ing cave, whither the person who consulted him followed 
soon afterwards without any attendants. At the mouth of 
the cave he proposed aloud the questions af which he want- 
ed solutions ; and the man within pronounced the respon- 
ses in a tone of voice similar to that with which the ozs, 
or pretended denions of antiquity, gave from beneath 
the ground their oracular answers. That in the latter 
days of taghairm, the Gaelic diviners pretend to evoke 
ghosts, and from them to extort solutions of difficulties 
proposed, we have no positive evidencc ; but that such was 
the original pretence there can be little doubt, when we 
reflect either upon the place where this species of divina- 
tion was practised, or upon the import of the word by 
which it was denominated. 
* NECROPOLIS, a suburb of Alexandria, in Egypt. It 
signifies the City of the Dead, and was the place where 
temples, gardens, and superb mausoleums were erected. 
Here Cleopatra is said to have applied the asp to her 
breast, to prevent her being led in triumph by Augustus, 
who endeavoured to save her. 

NECROSIS, vexgworg, in Medicine, a complete mortifica- 
tion of any part. It is also called sideratio and sphacelus. 

NECTANEBUS, or Necranasis, aking of Egypt, who 
bravely defended his country against the Persians. His 
grandson of the same name formed an alliance with Age- 
silaus, king of Sparta, and with the assistance of that prince 
he quelled a rebcllion of his subjects. Some time after- 
wards, he was joined by the Sidonians, Pheenicians, and in- 
habitants of Cyprus, who had revolted from the king of 
Persia. This powerful confederacy was soon attacked by 
Darius, the king of Persia, who marched at the head of 
his troops. Nectanebus, to defend his frontiers against so 
dangerous an enemy, levied twenty thousand mercenary 
soldiers in Greece, tlie same number in Libya, and sixty 
thousand were furnishcd in Egypt. But this numerous 
body was not equal to the Persian forces, and Nectanebus, 
being defeated in battle, gave up all hopes of resistance, 
and fled into Ethiopia, where he found a safe asylum. 
From that time the kingdom of Egypt became tributary 
to the king of Persia. 

NECTAR, amongst ancient poets, the drink of the fa- 
bulous deities of the heathens; in contradistinction ta 
their solid food, which was called ambrosia. . 

NECTARINE, a fruit differing in nothing from the 
common peach, of which it is a species, but in having a 
smoother rind aud a firmer pulp. 

NECTARIUM, from nectar, the fabled drink of the 
gods, is defined by Linnzus to be a part of the corolla, or 
appendage to the petals, appropriated for containing the 
honey, a species of vegetable salt under a fluid form, which 
oozes from the plant, and is the principal food of bees and 
other insects. 

But notwithstanding this definition, which seems to con- 
sider the nectarium as necessary a part of the corolla as the 
petals, it is certain that all flowers are not provided with 
this appendage, neither indeed is it essential to fructifica= 
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Nectarium.tion. There is, besides, a manifest impropriety in terming 
—~—" the nectarium a part of the corolla. Linnzus might, with 
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construction, and cannot properly fall under any of the 


equal propriety, have termed it a part or appendage of the 
stamina, calyx, or pointal, as the appearance in question is 
confined to no particular part of the flower, but is as va- 
rious in point of situation as of form. The truth is, the 
term nectarium is exceedingly vague, and, if any deter- 
minate meaning can be affixed to it, is expressive of all the 
singularities which are observed in the different parts of 
flowers. 

The tube or lower part of flowers with one petal Lin- 
nzeus considers asa true nectarium, because it is generally 
found to contain the sweet liquor formerly mentioned. 
This liquor Pontedera compares to that called amnios in 
pregnant animals, which enters the fertile or impregnated 
seeds; but that this is not at least its sole use, is evident 
from the circumstance, that the honey or liquor in ques- 
tion is to be found in flowers where there are either no 
seeds, or such as, from the want of male organs, can- 
not be impregnated. Thus the male flowers of nettle and 
willow, the female flowers of sea-side laurel and black 
bryony, the male and female flowers of clutia, kiggelaria, 
and butcher’s broom, all abound with the honey or nectar 
alluded to. ' 

Vaillant was of opinion that the nectarium formed an es- 
sential part of the corolla ; for which reason he distinguish- 
ed the singular appearances in fennel flower and colum- 
bine by the name of petals. The coloured leaves which 
are now termed petals he denominated the flower-cup. That 
the nectarium, however, is frequently distinct from the pe- 
tals, is evident both from the well-known examples just 
mentioned, and likewise from the flowers of monkshood, 
hellebore, isopyrum, fennel flower of Crete, barrenwort, 
grass of Parnassus, chocolate nut, cherleria, and sauva- 
gesia. 

These general observations being premised, we proceed 
to take a nearer and more particular view of the principal 
diversities, both in form and situation, of this striking ap- 
pendage of the flower. 1. In many flowers the nectarium 
is shaped like a spur or horn; and that either in flowers 
of one petal, as valerian, water milfoil (utricularia), but- 
terwort, and calves-snout; or in such as have more than 
one, as larkspur, violet, fumitory, balsam, and orchis. 2. 
In the following plants, the nectarium is properly a part 
of the corolla, as lying within the substance of the petals : 
Ranunculus, lily, iris, crown imperial, water-leaf, mouse- 
tail, ananas or pine-apple, dog’s-tooth violet, piperidge 
bush, vallisneria, hermannia, uvularia, and swertia. 3. 
The nectarium is frequently placed in a series or row 
within the petals, though entirely unconnected with their 
substance. In this situation it often resembles a cup, as 
in narcissus. A nectarium of this kind is said by Lin- 
neus to crown the corolla. The following are examples: 
Daffodil, sea daffodil, campion, viscous campion, swallow- 
wort, stapelia, cynanchum, nepenthes, cherleria, balsam- 
tree, African spiraea, witch-hazel, olax, and passion-flower. 
4. In Indian cress, buckler, mustard, Barbadoes cherry, 
and monotropa, the nectarium is situated upon or makes 
part of the calyx. 5. The nectarium in bastard flower- 
fence is seated upon the anthere or tops of the stamina ; 
whence the name adenanthera, or glandular anthera, which 
has been given to this genus of plants. In the following 
it is placed upon the filaments: Bean-caper, bay, fraxi- 
nella, marvel of Peru, bell-flower, lead-wort, roella, and 
commelina. 6. In hyacinth, flowering-rush, stock July 
flower, and rocket, the nectarium is placed upon the seed- 
bud. 7. In honey-flower, orpine, buck-wheat, collinsonia, 
lathreea, navelwort, mercury, clutia, kiggelaria, sea-side 
laurel, and African spirea, it is attached to the common 
receptacle. Lastly, In ginger, nettle, dyer’s weed, heart- 
seed, costus, turmeric, grewia, bastard orpine, vanelloe, 


foregoing heads. 

In discriminating the genera, the nectarium often fur- 
nishes an essential character. 

Plants which have the nectarium distinct from the pe- 
tals, that is, not lodged within their substance, are affirmed 
by Linnzus to be generally poisonous. The following are 
adduced as examples, viz. monkshood, hellebore, colum- 
bine, fennel-flower, grass of Parnassus, barren-wort, olean- 
der, marvel of Peru, bean-caper, succulent swallow-wort, 
fraxinella, and honey-flower. 

NEDJED, a central province of Arabia. The name 
signifying high or elevated ground, is applied to this coun- 
try in opposition to Tchama, or “ low lands,” which is ap- 
plied to the tracts of low land along the coast by which 
the border of high land in Arabia is encompassed. It is 
described by Burckhardt as an oblong tract, extending be- 
tween three and four days’ journey from west to east, and 
two journeys in breadth from south to north. It is a cul- 
tivated territory, the most populous portion of Arabia, irri- 
gated by many ancient wells lined with stone, which are 
ascribed by the inhabitants to a primeval race of giants. 
These wells are from twenty-five to thirty fathoms deep, 
being mostly the property of individuals, who exact a cer- 
tain contribution from the tribes whose cattle they supply 
with water. Within this province there are above twenty- 
six small towns or villages. The chief town is Bereyda, 
where the sheikh resides. Under the Wahabees Derayah 
became a place of note. Nedjed is celebrated throughout 
Arabia for its excellent pastures, which, after rain, abound 
even in its deserts, and feed an excellent breed of camels, 
more numerous here than in any other of the Arabian pro- 
vinces of equal extent. It is called the mother of camels, 
and Arabs resort to it from all quarters for the supply of 
their own herds; it also furnishes a constant supply, not 
only to Hedjaz, but to Syria and Yemen. A camel in Ned- 
jed costs ten dollars. There is also an excellent breed of 
horses in this country, so remarkable that the finest blood 
Arab horses are properly denoted Nedjed horses. But the 
temporary ascendency of the Wahabees caused a diminu- 
tion of the breed, as many of the Arabs sold their horses 
to foreign ports, lest they should be pressed into the ser- 
vice of the Wahabee chiet, who frequently required cavalry. 
Nedjed is subject to scarcity, caused by the failure of rain, 
and consequently of herbage. This soon affects the cattle 
of the Bedouins, who seldom expect in this country more 
than three or four successive years of plenty, though ab- 
solute famine does not occur above once in ten or fifteen 
years. It is generally accompanied by epidemical diseases, 
much like the plague, consisting of violent fevers, which 
prove fatal to great numbers. Nedjed is peopled by small 
tribes of Bedouins, who never leave it, and by settlers inter- 
married with them, and often travelling as merchants to 
Damascus, Bagdad, Medina, Mekka, and Yemen. Here the 
pure manners of the Arabs continue unaltered by conquest, 
and retain all their original simplicity ; nor have they been 
contaminated by an influx of strangers; for if we except 
the caravans of pilgrims travelling from Bagdad to Mekka, 
no foreigners ever pass through Nedjed. “ For this rea- 
son,” says Burckhardt, “ I consider Nedjed and the moun- 
tains between Tayf and Sanaa as the most interesting por- 
tion of Arabia, affording more objects of inquiry to a tra- 
veller than any other part of the peninsula.” ‘Those who 
are settled here as travelling merchants export camels and 
woollen cloaks, of which the best are manufactured at El 
Hasse; and from Bagdad they receive rice, the produce of 
the banks of the Tigris, and articles of dress, especially the 
keffies or handkerchiefs, striped, green, and yellow, made 
of cotton, wool, or silk. The Bedouins wear these over their 
bonnets. From Mekka they obtain coffee, drugs, and per- 


shew-tree, and willow, the nectarium is of a very singular Nedjed. | 
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y=" much valued which comes from Mocha. A spirit of com- 
merce prevails generally amongst the inhabitants of Ned- 
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his unsuspecting candour rendered him often the dupe of Needham- 
perfidy. j Market 


The papers of Mr Needham, inserted in the Philosophical ll 
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jed, where the merchants are wealthy, and of better repute 
for honesty than most of the eastern traders. The settlers 
are generally armed with matchlocks, and they constitut- 
ed, during the ascendency of the Wahabee power, the best 
portion of their infantry. They are generally successful 
in repelling the inroads of the other wandering Arabs on 
their pastures. Saltpetre being abundant, every family 
makes its own yearly provision of gunpowder. 

NEEDHAM, Joun Tuservit eg, was born at London 
on the 10th of September, in the year 1713. His parents 
were descended from ancient and noble families. His fa- 
ther, who had once possessed a considerable patrimony at 
Hilston, in the county of Monmouth, was of the younger and 
Catholic branch of the Needham family ; whilst the head of 
the elder and Protestant branch was Lord Kilmory, created 
viscount in the year 1625. The father of Mr Needham 
died young, and left but a small fortune to his four chil- 
dren. His eldest son, who is the subject of this article, 
prosecuted his studies under the secular clergy of the 
English college at Douay, where he took orders, taught 
rhetoric for several years, gave eminent proofs of sagacity 
and genius, and surpassed all the other professors of that 
seminary in the knowledge of experimental philosophy. 
In 1740, he was engaged by his superiors in the service of 
the English mission, and was intrusted with the direction 
of the school erected at Twyford, near Winchester, for 
te education of the Roman Catholic youth. In 1744, he 
was appointed professor of philosophy in the English col- 
lege at Lisbon, where, on account of his bad health, he 
remained only fifteen months. After his return, he pass- 
ed at London and Paris several years, which were princi- 
pally employed in microscopical observations, and in other 
branches of experimental philosophy. The results of these 
observations and experiments were published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London 
in 1749, and at Paris in 1750 in one volume 12mo; and an 
account of them was also given by M. de Buffon, in the 
first volumes of his Natural History. An intimate con- 
nection existed between the illustrious French naturalist 
and Mr Needham; they made their experiments and ob- 
servations together, though the results and systems which 
they deduced from the same objects and operations were 
totally different. Mr Needham was admitted as a member 
of the Royal Society of London in the year 1747, and of 
the Antiquarian Society some time afterwards. From the 
year 1751 to 1767 he was chiefly employed in finishing 
the education of several English and Irish noblemen, by 
attending them as tutor in their travels through France, 
Italy, and other countries. He then retired from this wan- 
dering life to the English seminary at Paris, and, in 1768, 
was chosen by the Royal Academy of Sciences in that city 
a corresponding member. 

When the regency of the Austrian Netherlands, desirous 
to promote the revival of philosophy and literature in that 
country, formed the project of an imperial academy, which 
was preceded by the erection of a small literary society to 
prepare the way for its execution, Mr: Needhain was in- 
vited to Brussels by the Count de Cobentzel and the pre- 
sident Neny, and was successively appointed chief director 
of both these foundations. He held this place, together 
witli some ecclesiastical preferments he had obtained in the 
Low Countries, until his death, which happened on the 
30th of December 1781. His piety, temperance, and purity 
of manners, were eminent ; his attachment to the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity was inviolable. His opposition 
to modern infidels was indefatigable, and even passionate ; 
but his probity was untainted. He was incapable of every 
Species of duplicity; his beneficence was universal, and 


Transactions, are contained in vols. xlii. xliv. xlv. and ie 
and treat, 1. of tubulous concretions; 2. of worms in smut- 
ty corn, observed with the microscope ; 3. of some electri- 
cal experiments made at Paris; 4. of Buffon’s burning mir- 
ror; 5. of the generation, composition, and decomposition of 
animal and vegetable substances ; and, 6. of the discovery 
of asbestos in France. Again, his works printed at Paris in 
French embrace, 1. New Microscopical Discoveries, 1745; 
2. The same enlarged, 1750; 3. Observations on the Ge- 
neration of Organized Bodies, 1769. He had also a consi- 
derable share in the well-known controversy respecting the 
origin of the Chinese, and adopted the opinion of M. de 
Guignes, that that people are descended from the ancient 
Egyptians and Pheenicians. (See the article Htmrociy- 
pHics.) He arrived at this conclusion from comparing the 
characters upon the breast and forehead of a bust in the 
museum of Turin, supposed to be of Egyptian origin, with 
those of a Chinese dictionary in the Vatican, which had 
been printed at Pekin, and from perceiving a considerable 
resemblance between the characters on the one and con- 
tained in the other. The result of his investigation he 
published in a pamphlet, entitled De Inseriptione quadam 
LE gyptiaca Taurina inventa, et characteribus, Zi, gyptiis olim 
et Sinis communibus exarata, 1761, in 8vo. N othing could 
be fairer or more candid than the manner in which Mr 
Needham proceeded in comparing the characters on the 
bust with those in the dictionary; but the theory dedu- 
ced from this comparison is nevertheless entirely ground- 
less and imaginary. In all forms of hieroglyphical writing, 
such casual coincidences may easily be detected, because 
picture-writing is the original basis of each ; and hence the 
existence of such resemblances affords no proof whatever of 
one nation being descended from, or in any way connected 
with, another. But there is scarcely any similarity between 
the Chinese characters and the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The 
former were originally mere rude delineations of external 
objects, which, in process of time, came to be variously 
combined and modified, until they assumed the peculiar 
forms in which we now find them. ‘The latter, however, 
were constructed on a far more complex and artificial 
principle, and of their aggregate number only a small por- 
tion can be referred to picture-writing. To seek resem- 
blances, therefore, amongst things so disparate, is rather to 
indulge the fancy than to prosecute rational inquiry. 

NrepHAM-MARKET, a town of the county of Suffolk, 
in the parish of Barking, and hundred of Bosmere-cum- 
Claydou, seventy-four miles from London. It is well 
built, has a market on Wednesday, and had formerly some 
manufactures of cloth, which are now abandoned. ‘The 
population amounted in 1801 to 1348, in 1811 to 1301, 
in 1821 to 1300, and in 1831 to 1466. : 

NEEDLE, a very common little instrument, made of 
steel, pointed at one end, pieced at the other, and employ- 
ed in sewing, embroidery, tapestry, and the like. 

Needles torm a very considerable article in commerce ; 
and as there is scarcely any commodity cheaper, the con- 
sumption of them is almost incredible. ‘The sizes vary 
from No. 1, the largest, to No. 25, the smallest. In the 
manufacture of needles, German and Hungarian steel is in 
general preferred. 

In making this article, the first thing is to pass the steel 
through a coal fire, and under a hammer, to bring it out of 
its square figure into a cylindrical one. This being done, 
it is drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing iron, and 
returned into the fire, and drawn through a second hole 
of the iron smaller than the first; and thus successively 
from hole to hole, till it has acquired the degree of fine- 
ness required for that species of needles ; observing, every 
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Needle. 
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time it is drawn, that it be carefully greased over with lard, 


—~—" to render it more manageable. The steel, thus reduced to 


4 fine wire, is cut in pieces of the length of the needles in- 
tended; and these pieces are flattened at one end on the 
anvil, in order to form the head and eye. They are then 
put into the fire to soften them farther, and thence taken 
out and pierced at each extreme of the flat part on the 
anvil, by force of a puncheon of well-tempered steel, and 
laid on a leaden block, to bring out, with another puncheon, 
the little piece of steel remaining in the eye. ‘The cor- 
ners are then filed off the square of the heads, and a little 
cavity is filed on each side of the flat of the head ; the point 
is then formed with a file, and the whole filed over. They 
are next laid to heat red hot on a long narrow iron, crook- 
ed at one end, in a charcoal fire; and when taken out 
thence, they are thrown into a bason of cold water to har- 
den. On this operation a good deal depends; too much 
heat burns them, and too little leaves them soft; the me- 
dium is only learned by experience. When they are thus 
hardened, they are laid in an iron shovel, on a fire more 
or less brisk, in proportion to the thickness of the needles, 
taking care to move them from time to time. This serves 
to temper them, and take off their brittleness 5 but great 
care must be taken as to the degree of heat applied. They 
are then straightened one after another with the hammer, 
the coldness of the water used in hardening them having 
twisted the greater part of them. 

The next process is that of polishing them. To effect 
this, the workmen take twelve or fifteen thousand needles, 
and range them in little heaps against each other upon a 
piece of new buckram sprinkled with emery dust. The 
needles being thus disposed, emery dust is thrown over 
them, which is again sprinkled with oil of olives; at last 
the whole is made up into a roll, well bound at both ends. 
This roll is then laid on a polishing table, and over it a 
thick plank loaded with stones, which two men work back- 
wards and forwards a day and a half, or two days succes- 
sively ; by which means ihe roll is continually agitated by 
the weight and motion of the plank over it, and the needles 
withinside, being rubbed against each other with oil and 
vemery, are insensibly polished. After polishing, they are 
taken out, and the filth washed off them with hot water 
and soap; they are then wiped in hot bran, a little mois- 
tened, placed with the needles in a round box, suspended 
in the air by a chord, which is kept stirring till the bran 
and needles be dry. The needles being thus wiped in two 
or three different brans, are taken out and put in wooden 
vessels, to have the good separated from those whose points 
or eyes have been broken either in polishing or wiping 3 
the points are then all turned the same way, and smoothed 
with an emery stone turned with a wheel. This operation 
finishes them, and there remains nothing but to make 
them up into packets of 250 each. Needles were first made 
in England by a native of India, in 1545, but the art was 
lost at his death ; it was, however, recovered in 1560, by 
Christopher Greening, who settled with his three children 
at Long Crendon in Bucks, where the manufactory has 
been carried on from that time to the present day. 

Dipping-NEEDLE, OY Inclinatory Needle, a magnetical 
needle, so hung that, instead of playing horizontally, and 
pointing out north and south, one end dips or inclines to 
the horizon, and the other points to a certain degree of 
elevation above it. See the article MAGNETISM. 

Magnetical Neevte, in Navigation, a needle touched 
with a loadstone, and sustained on a pivot or centre, on 
which playing at liberty, it directs itself to certain points 
‘n or under the horizon. See the article MAGNETISM. 

Neepxes, sharp pointed rocks north of the Isle of Wight. 
They are situated at the western extremity of the island, 
which is a point of high land from which they have been 
disjoined by the washing of the sea. There were former 
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ly three of these lofty white rocks, the tallest of which, Neediwoo) 


called Lot's Wife, rose 120 feet above low-water. mark, 
and in its shape resembled a needle; but being under- 
mined by the constant efforts of the waves, it was thrown 
down, and totally disappeared. 

NEEDWOOD FOREST, in Staffordshire, between the 

Trent, Dove, and Blythe, and near Uttoxeter, is said to 
exceed all the forests in England in the excellence of its 
soil and the fineness of its turf. 
» NEELAB, a town of Hindustan, in the province of La- 
hore, situated on the east bank of the Indus, and thirty 
miles south-south-west from Attock. Long. 70. 53. E. Lat. 
32. 50. N. 

NEELAHCUNDAH, a town of the Afghan territories, 
in the province of Lahore, on the Indus, forty-seven miles 
south-south-east from Attock. Long. 71. 49. E. Lat. 32. 


38. N. 

NEELGOUND, a fortress and district of the south of 
India, province of Bejapoor, situated on the Malpurba 
River. It is now included in the British territories. 

NEELGUNGE, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Oude, in the vicinity of which indigo is produced in 
abundance; it is fourteen miles west by south from Luck- 
now. Long. 80. 42. E. Lat. 26. 47. N. 

NE EXEAT REGNO, in English law, is a writ to re- 
strain a person from going out of the kingdom without the 
king’s license. . 

NEFASTI DIES, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to those days in which it was not allowed to admi- 
nister justice, or to hold courts. They were so called be- 
cause non fari licebat, the praetor was not allowed to pro- 
nounce the three solemn words or formulas of the law, do, 
dico, addico, 1 give, I appoint, I adjudge. These days 
were distinguished in the calendar by the letter N. for ne- 
fasti; or N. P. nefastus primo, when the day was only ne- 
‘fastus in the forenoon, or first part. The days of a mixed 
kind were called intercist. 

NEGADA, more properly ANEGADA, the most north- 
ern of the cluster of islands known by the name of the Vir- 
gin Islands, in the West Indies, and unhappily celebrated 
for the number of shipwrecks, in many cases accompanied 
with a heavy loss of life, which it has occasioned. It was 
first permanently settled by individuals who hoped to reap 
considerable advantages by collecting the spoil of the ves- 
sels wrecked on its inhospitable shores. They found that 
the loose ground which covered it was capable of bearing 


provision crops, and even cotton 5 whilst the rearing of 


stock, and the sale of the underwood, which was progres- 
sively cleared away, and, being very full of gum, had a 
preference in the market of St Thomas, furnished a fur- 
ther resource. The great object, however, always has been 
the wreck of vessels; and the indolence of the inhabitants 
is only thoroughly roused by the cry of “a vessel on the 
reefs.” The moment this is raised, all becomes activity 
and bustle. Boats and small craft of every description 
push off towards the scene of destruction, and both skill 
and intrepidity are exercised to the uttermost to get first 
on board. The surface of Anegada is the production of 
the tribe of lithophyte, based, it is presumed, on a subma- 
rine elevation. ‘The appearance of the island when ap- 
proached is remarkable. First, single trees show them- 
selves on the horizon; then the most elevated part of the 
island, called Frank’s Landing, which may be descried 
eight miles off in clear weather ; and, last of all, the lower 
land. Its greatest length is 10-07 English miles, and its 
greatest breadth, which is about the middle, 4°25 English 
miles; but it afterwards diminishes towards both extremi- 
ties. The reef by which itis surrounded approaches nearest 
on the north side of the island, where at one point it unites 
with the shore. Generally speaking, the distance of the 
reef from the island is inconsiderable on the northern, west- 
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\2gapatamern, and partly on the southern side. 


Negative tree overlooking the underwood. However, th 
ign. yises gradually from north to south, about sixty feet. 
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To the eye Ane- 


: dead flat, with only a turpentine or loblolly 
eee x : the ground 


There is some rather productive soil on the island, and a 
great number of ponds, which, in long-continued dry wea- 
ther, produce considerable quantities of salt. There is 
abundance of fresh water ; and the surrounding sea abounds 
with good fish, as do also the ponds. There are some rare 
specimens of plants in Anegada. The feathered tribes are 
very numerous ; and there is an abundance of domestic 
animals. The population of Anegada consists at present 
of eleven white and twenty-one coloured and black fa- 
milies. . 

NEGAPATAM, a considerable seaport in the south of 
India, and province of Tanjore. It is well fortified, and has 
a regular citadel of a pentagonal form, with wet ditches. It 
has no considerable trade ; but is frequently touched at by 
ships for refreshments, which are plentiful. The town lies 
at the north side of the citadel, near which is the mouth 
of a small river, capable of receiving vessels which draw 
little water. At the mouth of the river there is a bar, over 
which the surf breaks with great violence in bad weather, 
and renders the entrance dangerous. The anchoring place 
is about three miles from the shore, opposite the town, 
where there is very little current; and to the south-east 
of the town, at the distance of five miles, there is a shoal 
above five miles in length, having from three to six fathoms 
water on it. It was originally asmall village, but was for- 
tified and improved by the Portuguese. In 1660, it was 
taken from them by the Dutch, who strengthened its forti- 
fications, and made it the capital of their settlements on the 
Coromandel coast, where they established a mint. Un- 
der their rule it enjoyed a long period of tranquillity ; its 
trade increased, and it became a very flourishing city. In 
1781 it was besieged and taken by the British with about 
4.000 troops, and was finally ceded to them at the peace of 
1783; since which period the fortifications have been ne- 
glected, and the trade has been transferred to other places. 
Long. 79. 55. E. Lat. 10, 43. N. 

NEGATION, in Logic, is an act of the mind affirming 
one thing to be different from another ; as that the soul is 
not matter. See Loatc. 

NEGATIVE, in general, something which implies a ne- 
gation. Thus we say negative quantities, negative powers, 
negative signs, and the like. 

NeEGATIVE SiN. The use of the negative sign, in al- 
gebra, is attended with several consequences which at first 
are admitted with difficulty, and has sometimes given oc- 
casion to notions which appear to have no real foundation. 
This sign implies, that the real value of the quantity re- 
presented by the letter to which it is prefixed is to be sub- 
tracted ; and_it serves, with the positive sign, to keep in 
view what elements or parts enter into the composition of 
quantities, and in what manner, whether as increments or 
decrements, that is, whether by addition or subtraction. 


It serves therefore to express a quantity of an opposite’ 


quality to the positive, as a line in a contrary position, a 
motion with an opposite direction, or a centrifugal force 
in opposition to gravity; and thus often saves the trouble 
of distinguishing and demonstrating separately the various 
cases of proportions, and preserves in view their analogy. 
But as the proportions of lines depend on their magnitude 
only, without regard to their position, and motions and 
forces are said to be equal or unequal, in any given ratio, 
without regard to their directions; and, in general, the 
proportion of quantity relates to their magnitude only, 
without determining whether they are to be considered as 
increments or decrements; so there is no ground to ima- 
gine any other proportion of — 6 and + a (or of — 1 and 
1) than that of the real magnitude of the quantities repre- 
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sented by 6 and a, whether these quantities are, in any par- 
ticular case, to be added or subtracted. It is the same 
thing to subtract the decrement as to add an equal incre- 


ment, or to subtract — 6d from a — 6, as to add to it + 6. 
-And because multiplying a quantity by a negative num- 


ber implies only a repeated subtraction of it, the multiply- 
ing —b by —~7 is subtracting — 6b as often as there are 
units in 2; and is therefore equivalent to adding + 6 so 
many times, or the same as adding + nb. But if we in- 
fer from this, that 1 is to — as — b to nb, according to 
the rule, that unit is to one of the factors as the other fac- 
tor is to the product, there is no ground to imagine that 
there is any mystery in this, or any other meaning than 
that the real magnitudes represented by 1, n, 6, and nb 
are proportional. For that rule relates only to the magni- 
tude of the factors and product, without determining whe- 
ther any factor, or the product, is to be added or subtract- 
ed. But this must likewise be determined in algebraic 
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computations; and such is the proper use of the rules con- _ 


cerning the signs, without which the operation could not 
proceed. Because a quantity to be subtracted is never 
produced in composition by any repeated addition of a po- 
sitive, or repeated subtraction of a negative, a negative 
square number is never produced by composition from the 


root. Hence W —1, or the square root of a negative, im- 
plies an imaginary quantity; and, in resolution, it is a mark 
or character of the impossible cases of a problem, unless it 
is compensated by another imaginary symbol or supposi- 
tion, when the whole expression may have a real signifi- 


cation. Thus 14+ ”—1, and 1—”~ —1, taken sepa- 
rately, are imaginary, but their sum is 2; as the conditions 
that would separately render the solution of a problem im- 
possible, in some cases destroy each other’s effect when 
conjoined. In the pursuit of general conclusions, and of 
simple forms representing them, expressions of this kind 
must sometimes arise where the imaginary symbol is coni- 
pensated in a manner that is not always so obvious. 

By proper substitutions, however, the expression may be 
transformed into another, in which each particular term 
may have a real signification as well as the whole expres- 
sion. The theorems which are sometimes briefly discover- 
ed by the use of this symbol may be demonstrated with- 
out it by the inverse operation, or in some other way ; and 
though such symbols are of some use in the computations 
by the method of fluxions, their evidence cannot be said 
to depend upon arts of this kind. 

NEGINOTH. This term is found before some of the 
Psalins, as Psalm Ixvii. It signifies stringed instruments of 
music, to be played on by the fingers, or female musicians ; 
and the titles of those Psalms where this word is found 
may be thus translated: “ A psalm of David to the mas- 
ter of music, who presides over the stringed instruments.” 

NEGOMBO, a large and populous village in the island 
of Ceylon, advantageously situated for carrying on the in- 
land trade, particularly with Colombo, by a branch of the 
Mullivaddy River. It has a fort, erected by the Dutch, for 
the protection of the cinnamon cutters, which still remains; 
and there are, besides, three long ranges of buildings which 
serve for barracks and storehouses. The neighbouring 
county produces in abundance cinnamon and rice, and thie 
gardens are well stocked with vegetables. This place was 
taken without opposition by the British in 1796. Long. 
79. 49. E. Lat. 7. 19. N. 

NEGRAIS Isue, a small island situated at the western 
mouth of the Irrawaddy River, in the kingdom of Ava. It 
has an excellent harbour, without exception the most se- 
cure in the Bay of Bengal, as a ship launches at once into 
the open sea, and may work to the southward without any 
other impediment except what the monsoon opposes. Cape 
Negrais, the south-westernmost extremity of India beyond 
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Negro. the Ganges, is in long. 93. 15. E. and in lat. 16. N., and is 
—~\—" known by a temple of Buddha erected on it. This island 
was occupied by the British in 1697, and it was supposed 
that it would entirely command the trade of Pegu, and 
form a secure harbour for the British ships during the 
monsoons. But these hopes proved fallacious, and the set- 
tlement was withdrawn. In the year 1757 the island was 
ceded to the British by Alompra, the Burman emperor, 
and the place was formally taken possession of in 1757. In 
1759 some disputes having arisen between the Burman 
governor and the English resident, the place was suddenly 
attacked in the month of October, and all the British who 
could not effect their escape were suddenly put to death. 
Since this period the Burmans have been excessively jea- 
lous of any visits from Europeans, and will not permit any 
‘ships to pass up the Bassein branch of the river. 

NEGRO, homo pelle nigra, a name applied to a variety 
of the human species, entirely black, and found in the torrid 
zone, especially in that part of Africa which lies within 
the tropics. In the complexion of negroes we meet with 
many various shades ; but they likewise differ from other 
men in the features of their face. Round cheeks, high 
cheek-bones, a forehead somewhat elevated, a short, broad, 
flat nose, thick lips, small ears, ugliness, and irregularity 
of shape, characterize their external appearance. 

The origin of the negroes, and the cause of their remark- 
able difference in colour from the rest of the human species, 
have much perplexed philosophical inquirers. Mr Boyle has 
observed, that it cannot be produced by the heat of the 
climate ; for although the heat of the sun may darken the 
colour of the skin, yet experience does not show that it is 
sufficient to produce a new blackness like that of the ne- 
groes. In Africa itself, several nations of Ethiopia are not 
black ; nor were there any blacks originally in the West 
Indies. In many parts of Asia under the same parallel 
with the African region inhabited by the blacks, the people 
are only tawny. Dr Barriére alleges that the gall of ne- 
groes is black, and, being mixed with their blood, is depo- 
sited between the skin and scarf-skin. Dr Mitchell of Vir- 
ginia, in the Philosophical Transactions, has endeavoured, 
by many learned arguments, to prove that the influence of 
the sun in hot countries, and the manner of life of their 
inhabitants, are the remote causes of the colour of the ne- 
groes, Indians, and other races. Lord Kames, on the other 
hand, contends, along with many others, that no physical 
cause is sufficient to change the colour, and the regular 
features of white men, to the dark hue and the deformity of 
the negro. The arguments of these writers have been ex- 
amined with much acuteness and ingenuity by Dr Stan- 
hope Smith of New Jersey, Dr Hunter, and Professor Zim- 
merman, who have rendered it in a high degree probable 
that the action of the sun is the original and chief cause of 
the black colour, as well as of the distorted features, of the 
negro. In the article Man the reader will find opinions 
stated which have been advanced in regard to the varieties 
of the human race. 

The most serious charge brought against the poor ne- 
groes is, that of the vices which are said to be natural to 
them. If, indeed, they be such as their enemies represent 
them, treacherous, cruel, revengeful, and intemperate, by a 
necessity of nature, they must be ofa different race from the 
whites; for although all these vices abound in Europe, it is 
evident that they proceed not from nature, but from bad 
education, which gives to the youthful mind such deep im- 
pressions as no future exertions can completely eradicate. 
Let us inquire coolly if the vices of the negroes may not 
have a similar origin. 

In every part of Africa with which the nations of Europe 
have any commerce, slavery of the worst kind prevails. 
Three fourths of the people are slaves to the rest, and the 
children are born to no other inheritance. Most parts of 
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the coasts differ in their governments; some are absolute 
monarchies, whilst others approach to an aristocracy. In 
both the authority of the chief or chiefs is unlimited, ex- 
tending to life, and it is exercised as often as caprice dic- 
tates, unless death is commuted into slavery, in which case 
the offender is sold; but if the shipping will not buy the per- 
son condemned, he is immediately put to death. Fathers 
of free condition have power to sell their children, but this 
power is very seldom enforced. In Congo, however, a fa- 
ther will sell a son or daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece 
of cloth, a collar or girdle of coral or beads, and often for 
a bottle of wine or brandy. A husband may have as many 
wives as he pleases, and repudiate or even sell them, though 
with child, at his pleasure. The wives and concubines, 
though it be a capital crime for the former to break their 
conjugal faith, have a way of ridding themselves of their 
husbands, if they have set their affections upona new gallant, 
by accusing them of some crime for which the punishment 
is death. In a word, the bulk of the people in every state 
of Africa are born slaves to great men, reared as such, held 
as property, and as property sold. There are indeed many 
circumstances by which a free man may become a slave, 
such as being in debt, and not able to pay; and in some 
of these cases, if the debt be large, not only the debtor, but 
his family likewise, become the slaves of his creditor, and 
may be sold. Adultery is commonly punished in the same 
manner, both the offending parties being sold, and the 
purchase-money paid to the injured husband. Odi, or pre- 
tended witchcraft, in which all the negroes firmly believe 
(see WitcucRrAFT), is another, and a very common offence, 
for which slavery is adjudged as a suitable punishment; 
and it extends to all the family of the offender. There are 
various other crimes which subject the offender and his 
children to be sold; and it is more than probable, that if 
there were no buyers, the poor wretches would be mur- 
dered without mercy. 

In such a state of society, what dispositions can be look- 
ed for in the people, but cruelty, treachery, and revenge ? 
Even in the civilized nations of Europe, blessed with the 
lights of law, science, and religion, some of the lower or- 
ders of the community consider it as a very trivial crime 
to defraud their superiors; whilst almost all look up to 
them with stupid malevolence or rancorous envy. That a 
depressed people, when they get power into their hands, 
become revengeful and cruel, the present age affords a 
dreadful proof in the conduct of the anarchists of a neigh- - 
bouring nation ; and is it wonderful that the negroes of 
Africa, unacquainted with moral principles, blinded by the 
cruelest and most absurd superstitions, and whose customs 
tend to eradicate from the mind all natural affection, should 
sometimes display to their lordly masters of European ex- 
traction the same spirit which was so generally displayed by 
the lower orders of Frenchmen towards their ecclesiastics, 
their nobles, and the family of their murdered sovereign ? 
When we consider that the majority of the negroes groan 
under the most cruel slavery, both in their own country, and 
in every other where they are to be found in considerable 
numbers, it cannot excite surprise that they are in general 
treacherous, cruel, and vindictive. Such are the caprices 
of their tyrants at home, that they could not preserve their 
own lives or the lives of their families for any length of 
time, except by a perpetual vigilance, which must necessa- 
rily degenerate, first into cunning, and afterwards into 
treachery ; and it is not conceivable that habits formed in 
Africa should be instantly thrown off in the West Indies, 
where they become the property of men whom some of 
them must consider as a different race of beings. 

But the truth is, that the bad qualities of the negroes 
have been greatly exaggerated. Mr Edwards, in his va- 
luable History of the West Indies, assures us that the 
Mandingo negroes display such gentleness of disposition 
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Yegro. and demeanour, as would seem the result of early educa- 
“—— tion and discipline, were it not that, generally speaking, 


they are more prone to theft than any of the African tribes. 
It has been supposed that this propensity, amongst other 
vices, is natural to a state of slavery, which degrades and 
corrupts the human mind in a deplorable manner ; but 
why the Mandingos should have become more vicious in 
this respect than the rest of the natives of Africa in the 
same condition of life, is a question he cannot answer. 

“ The circumstances which,” according to the same au- 
thor, “ distinguish the Koromantyn or Gold Coast negroes 
from all others, are firmness both of body and mind ; a fe- 
rociousness of disposition; but withal, activity, courage, 
and a stubbornness, or what an ancient Roman would have 
deemed an elevation of soul, which prompts them to @p- 
terprises of difficulty and danger, and enables them to 
meet death, in its most horrid shape, with fortitude or in- 
difference. They sometimes take to labour with great 
promptitude and alacrity, and have constitutions well adapt- 
ed for it ;4or many of them have undoubtedly been slaves 
in Africa. But as the Gold Coast is inhabited by various 
tribes, which are engaged in perpetual warfare and hosti- 
lity with each other, there cannot be a doubt that many 
of the captives taken in battle, and sold in the European 
settlements, were of free condition in their native coun- 
try, and perhaps the’ owners of slaves themselves. It is 
not wonderful that such men should endeavour, even by 
means the most desperate, to regain the freedom of which 
they have been deprived; nor do I conceive that any fur- 
ther circumstances are necessary to prompt them to ac- 
tion, than that of being sold into captivity in a distant 
country. One cannot surely but lament,” says our author, 
“that a people thus naturally intrepid, should be sunk into 
so deplorable a state of barbarity and superstition; and 
that their spirits should ever be broken down by the yoke 
of slavery. Whatever may be alleged concerning their 
ferociousness and implacability in their present notions of 
right and wrong, I am persuaded tliat they possess quali- 
ties which are capable of, and well deserve, cultivation and 
improvement. 

“ Very different from the Koromantyns are the negroes 
imported from the Bight of Benin, and known in the West 
Indies by the name of Eboes. So great is their constitu- 
tional timidity and despondency of mind, as to occasion 
them very frequently to seek, in a voluntary death, a re- 
fuge from their own melancholy reflections. ‘They require, 
therefore, the gentlest and mildest treatment to reconcile 
them to their situation; but if their confidence be once 
obtained, they manifest as great fidelity, affection, and 
gratitude, as can reasonably be expected from men in a 
statc of slavery. The females of this nation are better la- 
bourers than the men, probably from having been more 
hardly treated in Africa. 

“The natives of Whidah, who in the West Indies are 
generally called Papaws, are unquestionably the most do- 
cile and best disposed slaves that are imported from any 
part of Africa. Without the fierce and savage manners 
of the Koromantyn negroes, they are also happily exempt 
from the timid and desponding temper of the Eboes. The 
cheerful acquiescence with which these people apply to 
the labours of the field, and their constitutional aptitude 
for such employment, arise, without doubt, from the great 
attention paid to agriculture in their native country. Bos- 
man speaks with rapture of the improved state of the soil, 


“the number of villages, and the industry, riches, and 
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obliging manners of the natives. He observes, however, Negropont 
that they are much greater thieves than those of the Gold. I ™ 
Coast, and very unlike them in another respect, namely, * villain 
in the dread of pain, and the apprehension of death. They 

are, says he, so very apprehensive of death, that they are 
unwilling to hear it mentioned, for fear that alone should 

hasten their end ; and no man dares to speak of death in 

the presence of the king, or any great man, under the pe- 

nalty of suffering it himself, as a punishment for his pre- 
sumption. He relates further, that they are addicted to 
gaming beyond any people of Africa. All these propen- 

sitics are observable in the character of the Papaws in a 

state of slavery in the West Indies. That punishment 

which excites the Koromantyn to rebel, and drives thc 

Ebo negro to suicide, is received by the Papaws as the 
chastisement of legal authority, to which it is their duty 

to submit patiently. The case seems to be, that the 
generality of thesc people are in a state of absolute sla- 

very in Africa, aud, having bcen habituatcd to a hfe of la- 

bour, they submit to a change of situation with little re- 
luctance.” 

In a word, as the colour,*and features, and moral quali- 
ties of the negroes may be accounted for by the influence 
of climate and the modes of savage life, so there is good 
reason to believe that their intellectual epdowments may 
likewise be referred to circumstances, and that they are 
equal to those of the whites who have been found in the 
same hapless situation. 

NEGROLAND. See Nicritta. 

NEGROPONT, an island in the Mediterranean, the 
ancient Euboea, extending in north latitude from 37. 56. 
to 39. 8., and in east longitude from 22. 41. to 24. 33. 
It is connected with the mainland by a very long bridge, 
and is a mountainous country, inhabited by sixty thousand 
persons, two thirds of whom are Greeks. The capital is 
a city of the same name, being the ancient Chalcis, and 
is estimated to contain sixteen thousand inhabitants, most 
of whom are Turks. It is situated in long. 23. 34. E. and 
lat. 38. 31. N. 

NEGRO, Rio, a Jarge river of Patagonia, in South 
America. The banks of this river, as well as the numerous 
islands with which it is in many parts studded, are cover- 
ed with low willows, from which cause it is sometimes call- 
ed the Rio Sauces. Its Indian name is Cusu-Leubu, 
signifying Rio Negro, or the Black River, from the dark 
hue of its waters! The results of the expedition alluded 
to in the note were important, although not so completely 
satisfactory as could have been wished, as the large affluent 
from the north, supposed to be Diamante, was not exanin- 
ed. But the great point established was, that it is possible 
to navigate the main stream of the Rio Negro from its 
mouth, in the Southern Atlantic, to the very foot of the 
Cordillera of Chili, within fifty miles of Valdivia, upon 
the shores of the Pacific, a distance of about 525 miles 
without including the windings of the river. From its 
mouth in south latitude 41° 5, to the great island of Cho- 
leechel or Chuelechel, in latitude 39°, its general course 
tends to the north-north-west, although in some parts it is 
exceedingly tortuous. As far as this point, the bottom of 
the river is sand, and the country is described as an arid 
sandy level, destitute of vegetation, excepting some insu- 
lated patches along the shore, which being from time to 
time flooded, are covered with good pasturage. The island 
of Choleechel, which constitutes so conspicuous a feature 
in the map of the river, is twenty-seven miles in length 
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1 This river, which forms so important a feature in the geography of that part of South America, has hitherto been laid down solely 
on the authority of Father Falkner’s work upon Patagonia, published in this country in the year 1775. In the year 1836, however, 
the Royal Geographical Society of London published a correct account and map of it, which were derived from a Journal of an Ori- 
ginal Voyage of Discovery up the Rio Negro, performed in the years 1782-1783, by Don Basilio Villarino, who had been employed 


for the purpose by the Spanish government. ‘lo these we have had recourse in drawing up the above article 
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Negros and nine in width; but appears to produce nothing ex- 
cept pasturage. From this island to Diamante, a distance 
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NEHEMIAH, or Nenemtas, son of Hachaliah, was born Nehemiy 
at Babylon during the captivity (Nehem. i. 1, 2, e¢ seq.). ) 


Nehavend. 5° 156 miles, the course of the river is nearly due west ; 


its bottom is gravelly, with many pebbles, and the aspect 
of the country is for the most part desolate from want of 
vegetation. The Diamante, at its confluence with the 
Rio Negro, is nearly as large as the latter river; and as 
it appears to be the drainage of numerous streams which 
descen’ from the eastern side of the Cordillera, between 
the latitudes of 32° and 36°, its periodical floods must be 
formidable, and much greater than those of the Rio Ne- 
gro. It is much intersected by small islands overgrown 
with stunted willows. The low lands along the shore are 
sterile, and all beyond a range of steep red cliffs, by which 
these are bounded, the country appeared totally destitute 
of herbage, not a tree being visible. From about the con- 
fluence of these two rivers, the Rio Negro takes a south- 
south-western direction, running between high precipi- 
tous banks, where in some parts the river was not more 
than five hundred yards across. After these are passed, 
the country becomes more level, and the stream widens. 
Another considerable tributary, called the Pichi Epicuntu, 
which descends from some of the snowy peaks of the Cor- 
dillera, flows into the Negro in lat. 39° 35'S. Farther 
onwards the river becomes intersected by innumerable 
islands, extremely shallow in some parts ; and the bottom 
is strewed with rounded stones and boulders, which in- 
crease in size as the range of the Cordillera is approached. 
The windings of the river also become very large, and, 
from flowing in a main current nearly due south, it takes 
a westerly direction, and then bends to the north. The 
farthest point reached by Villarino was in lat. 39° 40’; and 
here, within fifty miles of Valdivia, his course was check- 
ed by the Indians, who appear to have been apprehensive 
that his expedition had for its main object the stoppage of 
a great pass near Choleechel, by which they were in the 
habit of making predatory excursions into the province of 
Buenos Ayres. He, in fact, points out how these marauders 
might be effectually kept in check by establishing a fort 
at the point above mentioned ; and, after a lapse of fifty 
years, this suggestion has been carried into effect by the 
authorities of Buenos Ayres. In 1833 a military post was 
formed at the Choleechel, which will not only secure the 
southern parts of the republic from the hostile inroads of 
the Indians, but will no doubt ultimately lead to our ob- 
taining much new and interesting information respecting 
a vast tract of country as yet unknown to us. The depth 
of the Rio Negro varies much, as well as the current, de- 
pending in some measure on the breadth of the bed of the 
river; and it is liable to great changes in the time of the 
floods, which are periodical, and twice in the year, from 
the rains in the winter, and the melting of the snows in 
summer. With regard toits breadth, nothing satisfactory 
can be stated, as it varies exceedingly at all times, and 
widens and contracts at different seasons of the year. 

NEGROS, one of the Philippine Islands, in the East- 
ern Seas, situated due north of Luzon or Laconia, about 
the 123d degree of east longitude. It is about 145 miles 
in length by twenty-five in average breadth, and is fruit- 
ful in rice, for which the inhabitants pay tribute. The 
island was so named by the Spaniards, from the Papuan 
or oriental negroes, its original inhabitants, who still in- 
habit the mountains, being in a state of savage independ- 
ence, and continually at war with each other. Long. 122. 
30. E. Lat. 10. 10. N. 

NEHAVEND, or Nruanup, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Irak, sixty miles south of Hamadan. It is ce- 
lebrated for a battle fought there between the Saracens 
and Persians in the year 638, when the Sassanian dynasty 
was overthrown, and the Saracens established themselves 
on the throne of Persia. 


He was, according to some, of the race of the priests; but 
according to others, he was of the tribe of Judah and the 
royal family. Those who maintain the former opinion 
support it by a passage in Ezra (x. 10), where he is called a 
priest ; but those who believe that he was of the race of the 
kings of Judah say that as Nehemiah for a considerable 
time governed the republic of the Jews, it is probable he 
was of that tribe to which the kings always belonged. Ne- 
hemiah mentions his brethren Hanani, and some other 
Jews, who, having come to Babylon during the captivity, ac- 
quainted him with the sad condition of their country ; and 
the office of cup-bearer to the king of Persia, to which 
Nehemiah was promoted, is considered as a further proof 
that he was of an illustrious family. Lastly, he excuses 
himself from entering into the inner part of the temple, 
probably because he was only a layman (Nehem. vi. 11). 
“ Should such a man as I flee? And who is there that, 
being as I am, would go into the temple to save his life ?” 
The Scripture (Ezra, ii. 63; Nehem. vii. 65) calls him 
tirshatha, or cup-bearer; no doubt because he held this 
employment at the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He 
had an exceeding great tenderness for the country of his 
fathers, although he had never seen it; and one day, when 
some Jews newly arrived from Jerusalem acquainted him 
with the miserable state of that city, that its walls were 
beaten down, its gates burned, and the Jews become a re- 
proach amongst all nations, he became so sensibly affected 
with this relation, that he fasted, prayed, and humbled him- 
self before the Lord, imploring him to be favourable to the 
design which he had then conceived of asking the king’s 
permission to rebuild Jerusalem. In the course of his 
attendance at court, he presented the cup to the king ac- 
cording to custom, but with a countenance sad and de- 
jected, which the king observing, entertained some suspi- 
cion that he had conceived some evil design ; but Nehe- 
miah disclosing the occasion of his disquiet, explained the 
cause of his grief, upon which Artaxerxes gave him per- 
mission to go to Jerusalem, and repair its walls and gates, 
upon this condition, however, that he should return to 
court at a time appointed. Letters were accordingly made 
out, directed to the governors beyond the Euphrates, with 
orders to furnish Nehemiah with the timbers necessary for 
covering the towers and gates of the city, and the house 
designed for Nehemiah himself, who was now appointed 
governor of Judza, in the year of the world 3350. 

Nehemiah having arrived at Jerusalem with the king’s 
commission, went round the city, and having viewed the 
condition of the walls, assembled the chief of the people, 
produced his commission, and exhorted them to under- 
take the reparation of the gates and the walls of the city. 
Finding every person ready to obey him, he immediately 
began the work. The enemies of the Jews observing these 
works in such forwardness, employed all the means in their 
power to deter Nehemiah from this undertaking, and made 
several attempts to surprise him; but finding that their 
designs had been discovered, and that the Jews were upon 
their guard, they had recourse to stratagem, endeavouring 
to draw him into an ambuscade in the fields, where they 
pretended they would finish the dispute at an amicable 
conference. But Nehemiah gave them to understand that 
the work he had begun required his personal attendance, 
and that therefore he could not meet them. He returned 
the same answer to four several messages that they sent, 
one after another, on the same subject. 

Sanballat, the chief of the enemies of the Jews, together 
with hisassociates, sent information ofa report that the Jews 
were building the walls of Jerusalem solely with the design 
of rendering it a place of strength, to support them in an 
intended revolt; and that Nehemiah had also suborned 
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idersel- false prophets to favour his designs, and to encourage the 


people to choose him king; wherefore, in order to put a 
stop to these rumours, he advised Nehemiah to come to 
him, that they might confer together, and adopt such reso- 
lutions as should be found convenient. Nehemiah, how- 
ever, gave himself no trouble on this account, but returned 
for answer, that all these accusations were false, and had 
been made at random. About the same time he discovered 
that a false prophet called Shemaiah had been corrupted 
by his enemies, and that some of the chief men of the city 
were secretly in confederacy with them. Yet all this did 
not discourage him; he went on with his work, and hap- 
pily completed it in fifty-two days after it had been com- 
menced. 

We read in the books of the Maccabees that Nehemiah 
sent to search for the holy fire, which before the captivity of 
Babylon the priests had hidden ina dry and deep pit ; but 
not finding any fire there, and only a thick niuddy water, he 
sprinkled this upon the altar; whereupon the wood which 
had been moistened with this water took fire as soon as 
the sun began to appear. Whien this miracle came to the 
knowledge of the king of Persia, he caused the place to be 
encompassed with walls where the fire had been hidden, 
and granted great favours and privileges to the priests. 
It is recorded in the same books, that Nehemiah erected 
a library, in which he placed whatever he could find, either 
of the books of the prophets, of King David, or of such 
princes as had made presents to the temple. Lastly, he 
returned to Babylon, according to the promise which he 
had made to king Artaxerxes, about the thirty-second 
year of that prince’s reign, and in the year of the world 
3563 ; but he subsequently revisited Jerusalem, where he 
died in peace, about the year 3580, having governed the 
people of Judah for about thirty years. 

The book which, in the English Bible, as well as in the 
Hebrew, bears the name of Nehemiah, is in the Latin Bible 
called the book of Esdras ; and it must be confessed, that 
though this author speaks in the first person, and though 
at the first reading one would think that he had written it 
day by day as the transactions occurred, yet there are 
some things in the book which could not have been writ- 
ten by Nehemiah himself. For example, memorials are 
quoted, in which were registered the names of the priests 
in the time of Jonathan the son of Eliashib, and even 
down to the times of the high priest Jaddus, who went 
out to meet Alexander tlie Great, which must have been 
afterwards added. 

It may well be questioned whether this Neheniiah be 
the same that is mentioned in Ezra, ii. 2, and Nehem. vii. 
7, as one who returned from the Babylonian captivity 
under Zerubbabel ; since from the first year of Cyrus to 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, no less than 
ninety-two years intervene; so that Nehemiah must at 
this time have been a very old man, at the lowest compu- 
tation an hundred, and consequently incapable of being 
the king’s cup-bearer, of taking a journey from Shushan 
to Jerusalem, and of behaving there with all the courage 
and activity which have been ascribed to him. We may 
therefore conclude that this was a different person, though 
of the same name, and that Tirshatha, the other name by 
which he is called (Ezra, ii. 63; and Nehem. vii. 65), de- 
Notes the title of his office, and, both in the Persian and 
Chaldaic tongues, was the general name given to the king’s 
deputies and governors. 

NEIDERSELTERS, a town of the bailiwick of Id- 
stein, in the duchy of Nassau, in Germany, celebrated 
for the mineral spring which yields the water known 
through Europe by the name of Seltzer water. Besides 
what is used on the Spot, more than two millions and a 
half of jugs of it are despatched to different countries, 


and produce a clear revenue of L.5000. The town is si- 
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tuated in a picturesque country, and contains about 900 Neisse 


resident inhabitants, but receives a great deal of company 
during the summer season. 


Nelson. 


NEISSE, a city, the capital of a district of the same : 


name, in Prussian Silesia. It stands at the junction of the 
river Biele with the Neisse, ina marshy situation, though 
at the height of 580 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
strongly fortified, especially with effective ditches, and con- 
tains an Episcopal palace, seven Catholic and two Lutheran 
churches. There is a Catholic college, with about 300 
students, besides a large endowed grammar school. It con- 
tains 9440 inhabitants, amongst whom are extensive nia- 
nufacturers of linen goods; besides which, hosiery, hats, 
brandy, and other articles, are manufactured. Long. 17. 
id. S. ‘Lat. 87. 250N. 

NEITRA, a circle of the province of the Lower Da- 
nube, in the Austrian kingdom of Hungary: It extends 
over 2662 square miles, and contains a population of 
348,500 persons, chiefly of the Sclavonian race; and it com- 
prises two cities, thirty-eight market towns, and 462 vil- 
lages and hamlets. ‘he capital is a city of the same 
name, the seat of a bishop, containing 500 houses and 
3958 inhabitants, whose chief trade is in wine. Long. 17. 
58. 56. E. Lat. 48. 19. 10. N. 

NEJIN, a city of Russia, in the province of Tcherni- 
gow, in what was formerly distinguished as Little Russia. 
It stands on the river Oster. The streets are intermixed 
with large gardens, filled with fruit trees of various kinds. 
It contains 1000 houses, two convents, and sixteen churches, 
all built after the model of those in Moscow, and is reckon- 
ed the handsomest town to the south of that capital. The 
inhabitants are about 12,000, composed, besides Russians 
and Kossacks, of many Greek and Armenian families. The 
most distinguished building is the Gymnasium Bezborodko, 
founded by the count of that name. It is a large edifice, 
adorned by a colonnade of twelve Ionic pillars, and, being 
surrounded by high trees, it has a truly noble appear- 
ance. It was instituted for the education of young noble- 
men. 

NELSON, Horatio, Lord Viscount, the greatest na- 
val commander that any age or country has produced, was 
the son of Edmund and Catherine Nelson, and was born on 
the 29th of September 1758, at the parsonage house of Burn- 
ham-Thorpe, a village in the county of Norfolk, of which 
his father was rector. The maiden name of his mother 
was Suckling; her grandmother was an elder sister of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and the subject of this notice was 
named after the first Earl of Orford. Mrs Nelson died in 
1767, leaving eight out of eleven children. Upon this oc- 
casion her brother, Captain Maurice Suckling, of the navy, 
visited Mr Nelson, and promised to take care of one of the 
boys. Three years afterwards, when Horatio was only 
twelve years of age, being at home during the Christmas 
holidays, he read in the county newspaper that his uncle 
had been appointed to the Raisonnable of sixty-four guns, 
and immediately applied to his father for permission to go 
to sea with his uncle. The boy was then receiving his edu- 
cation at North Walsham ; and his constitution, which was 
naturally weak, had been much impaired by an attack of 
the ague, at that time one of the most common diseases in 
England. But his father’s circumstances were straitened, 
and he had no prospect of seeing them bettered ; he knew 
that it was the wish of providing for himself by which Ho- 
ratio was chiefly actuated ; he also understood the boy’s 
character, and conceived that, in whatever station he might 
be placed, he would, if possible, climb to the top of the tree. 
The uncle was accordingly written to, and gave a reluc- 
tant consent to the proposal which had been made to him. 
“© What,” said he, in reply, “ has poor Horatio done, who 
is so weak, that he should be sent to rough it out at sea? 
But let him come, and the first time we go into action a 
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Nelson. cannon-ball may knock off his head, and provide for him at 


once.” The Raisonnable, on board of which he was now 
placed as a midshipman, had been commissioned on ac- 
count of the dispute respecting the Falkland Islands ; but 
as soon as the difference with the court of Spain had been 
accommodated, the ship was paid off, and Captain Suckling 
removed tothe Triumpli of seventy-four guns, then stationed 
as a guard-ship in the Thames. ‘This, however, was consi- 
dered as too inactive a life for a boy, and Nelson was there- 
fore sent a voyage to the West Indies ina merchant ship, 
commanded by a person who had served as master’s mate 
under his uncle in the Dreadnought. He returned a prac- 
tical seaman, but with no affection for the king’s service, 
and was received by his uncle on board the Triumph, then 
lying at Chatham, in the month of July 1772. 

Not many months after his return, his inherent love of 
enterprise was excited by hearing that two ships were fit- 
ting out for a voyage of discovery towards the North Pole. 
From the difficulties expected on such service, these ves- 
sels were to take out none but effective men, instead of the 
usual number of boys. This, however, did not deter Nel- 
son from soliciting to be received, and by his uncle’s inte- 
rest he was admitted as cockswain under Captain Lutwidge, 
thesecond in command. The voyage was undertaken in con- 
sequence of an application from the Royal Society; and 
the Honourable Captain John C. Phipps, eldest son of Lord 
Mulgrave, volunteered his services to command the expe- 
dition. The Racehorse and Carcass, bombs, were selected 
as the strongest ships, and therefore best adapted for such 
a voyage ; and they were taken into dock and further 
strengthened, to render them as secure as possible against 
the ice. Two masters of Greenlandmen were employed as 
pilots for each ship ; and the first lord of the admiralty, 
Lord Sandwich, with a laudable solicitude, took care to see 
that every thing had been provided to the wish of the of- 
ficers. The expedition sailed from the Nore on the 4th of 
June 1778, and in the course of the following month came 
in sight of Spitzbergen, whence they proceeded to Moffen 
Island, beyond which they discovered seven other islands 
situated in the latitude of 81. 21. north. But advancing 
further in search of an opening, the ships were beset with 
ice, in which they became suddenly wedged, no fissure 
of any kind being visible; and in this critical situation 
they remained five days, during which they were exposed 
to the greatest danger, and would inevitably have been 
destroyed if the ice had been agitated by the slightest 
breeze. Fortunately the weather remained singularly calm, 
and the ice having itself begun to drift to the westward, 
the ships were at length got clear. The season was now so 
far advanced that nothing more could have been attempt- 
ed, if indeed any thing had been left untried. But the 
summer had been unusually favourable; and they had care- 
fully surveyed the vast wall of ice extending for more than 
twenty degrees between the latitudes of 80° and 81° with- 
out discovering the smallest appearance of anopening. The 
expedition returned to England in October, and shortly 
afterwards the ships were paid off. 

During this voyage Nelson gave several indications of 
that daring and fearless spirit which ever afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. Having been appointed to command one 
of the beats sent out to explore a passage into the open 
water, he was instrumental in saving a boat belonging to 
the Racehorse from asingular but imminent danger. Some 
of the officers having fired at and struck a walrus, the 
wounded animal immediately dived, and having brought up 
a number of its companions, they all joined in an attack 
upon the boat. They wrested an oar from one of the men, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the crew could 
prevent them from staving or upsetting the boat, till that 
of the Carcass came up to their assistance, upon which the 
walruses, finding their enemies thus reinforced, dispersed. 


SO NX. 


Young Nelson exposed himself in a yet more daring man- Nelson, 


ner. One night, during the middle watch, he stole unper- 
ceived from the ship with one of his comrades, and taking 
advantage of a rising fog, set out in pursuit of a bear. It 
was not long before he was missed. The fog thickened, 
and Captain Lutwidge and his officers became exceedingly 
alarmed for their safety. Between three and four in the 
morning the fog cleared away, when the two adventurers 
were seen, at a considerable distance from the ship, attack- 
ing a huge bear, which they were only enabled to keep at 
bay by a chasm in the ice. Captain Lutwidge, seeing their 
danger, fired a gun, which had the desired effect of fright- 
ening the beast ; and, on their return to the ship, he sternly 
reprimanded young Nelson for conduct so unworthy of the 
office he filled. When asked what motive he could have had 
for leaving the ship to hunt a bear, he replied, “ I wished 
to kill it, that I might carry the skin to my father.” 

The ships were paid off shortly after their return, and the 
youth was then placed by his uncle with Captain Farmer 
in the Seahorse of twenty guns, which was about to sail 
for the East Indies in the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes. 
In this ship he was rated as a midshipman, and attracted 
attention by his general good conduct. But when he had 
been about eighteen months in India, he felt the effects of 
the climate of that country, so perilous to European con- 
stitutions, and became so enfeebled by disease that he lost 
for a time the use of his limbs, and was brought almost to 
the brink of the grave. He embarked for England in the 
Dolphin, Captain Pigot, with a body broken down by sick- 
ness, and spirits which had sunk with his strength. But 
his health materially improved during the voyage, and his 
native air speedily repaired the injury it had sustained. 
On the 8th of April 1777 he passed, with much credit to 
himself, his examination for a lieutenancy, and next day 
received his commission as second lieutenant of the Lowes- 
toffe, of thirty-two guns, then fitting out for Jamaica. In 
this frigate he cruised against the American and French 
privateers which were at that time harassing our trade in 
the West Indies; distinguished himself on various occasions 
by his activity and enterprise ; and formed a friendship with 
his captain, Locker, of the Lowestoffe, which continued 
during his life. Having been warmly recommended to Sir 
Peter Parker, the commander-in-chief upon that station, 
he was removed into the Bristol flag-ship, and soon after- 
wards became first lieutenant. On the 8th of December 
1788, he was appointed commander of the Badger brig, in 
which he rendered important assistance in rescuing the 
crew of the Glasgow, when that ship was accidentally set 
on fire in Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

In the course of the following year (11th of June 1799), 
he obtained the rank of post-captain, and with it the com- 
mand of the Hinchinbrook of twenty-eight guns, an ene- 
my’s merchantman, sheathed with wood, which had been 
taken into the service. As Count d’Estaing, with a fleet 
of 125 sail, men of war and transports, and a reputed force 
of 25,000 men, now threatened Jamaica from St Domingo, 
Nelson offered his services to the admiral and the gover- 
nor-general, Dalling, and was appointed to command the 
batteries of Fort-Charles at Port-Royal, the most import- 
ant post in the island. D’Estaing, however, attempted 
nothing with this formidable armament, and the British 
general was thus left to execute a design which he had 
formed against the Spanish colonies. This project was to 
take Fort San Juan, situated upon the river of that name, 
which flows from Lake Nicaragua into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; to make himself master of the lake itself, and of the 
cities of Granada and Leon; and thus to cut off the com- 
munication between the northern and southern possessions 
of Spain in America. Nelson was appointed to the com- 
mand of the naval department, and that of the military was 
committed toa major in thearmy. But although the gene- 
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ison. ral’s plans were well formed, the nature of the country had 
‘~~ not been studied so accurately as its geography. The diffi- 


culties which occurred in fitting out the expedition delayed 
it till the season was too far advanced ; and the men were 
thus sent to adventure themselves, not so much against 
an enemy whom they might have beaten, as against a cli- 
mate which would effectually do the enemy’s work. Early 
in 1780, five hundred men, destined for this service, were 
convoyed by Nelson from Port-Royal to Cape Gracias a 
Dios in Honduras ; and, on the 24th of March, they reached 
the river San Juan, where Nelson’s services were to ter- 
minate. But not a man in the expedition had ever been 
up the river, or knew the distance of any fortification from 
its mouth. Nelson, however, not being one to turn his 
back when so much was to be done, resolved to carry up 
the soldiers, and, in spite of every difficulty, succeeded in 
conveying them a hundred miles up a river which none 
but Spaniards had navigated since the time of the bucca- 
neers. On the 9th of April they reached a small island, 
called St Bartolomeo, which the Spaniards had fortified as 
an outpost, to command the river, in a rapid and difficult 
part of the navigation. Nelson, at the head of a few seamen, 
leaped upon the beach, and being gallantly supported by 
Despard, then a captain in the army, advanced against the 
battery, which he at once stormed, or, in his own phrase, 
boarded, driving away the Spaniards, and capturing their 
guns. The castle of San Juan, situated sixteen miles higher 
up, was the next object of attack. Nelson advised that it 
should instantly be carried by assault ; but he was not the 
commander, and it was thought proper to observe the for- 
malities of a siege. The attack commenced on the 13th, 
and the place surrendered on the 24th of April. But 
victory procured to the conquerors none of that relief 
which they had expected. No supplies of any kind were 
found ; the castle itself proved worse than a prison; the 
huts which served as hospitals were surrounded with filth 
and putrid hides ; sickness at length became general, leav- 
ing few men able to perform garrison duty ; and the rains 
continued with scarcely any interval from April till Octo- 
ber, when this baleful conquest was abandoned. Of 1800 
men who had been sent to different posts upon this wretch- 
ed expedition, not more than 380 ever returned. Nel- 
son himself was saved by a timely removal, though not 
until after he had been seized with the prevailing dysen- 
tery. Having been appointed to succeed Captain Glover 
in the Janus of forty-four guns, he sailed for Jamaica ; but 
on reaching Port-Royal he found himself so greatly re- 
duced by the disorder, that he was compelled to ask leave 
to return to England, as the only means of recovery. He 
was taken home in the Lyon, by Captain, afterwards Admi- 
ral, Cornwallis, to whose care and kindness he believed him- 
self indebted for the preservation of his life. 

In three months, however, his health was so far re-esta- 
blished that he applied for employment; and being ap- 
pointed to the Albemarle of twenty-eight guns, he was sent 
to the North Seas, and kept there during the whole winter, 
a mode of conduct which he deeply resented, as equally 
cruel to the individual, and detrimental to the service. In 
this cruize, however, he gained a considerable knowledge 
of the Danish coast and its soundings. On his return he 
was ordered to Quebec, and in consequence sailed for Ca- 
nada. During this cruise, the Albemarle had a narrow 
escape from four French sail of the line and a frigate, which 
having come out of Boston, gave chase to her. Confiding 
in his own skill in pilotage, Nelson, perceiving that they 
gained on him, boldly ran amongst the numerous shoals of 
St George’s bank, and thus escaped. In October 1782, he 
sailed from Quebec with a convoy of transports for New 
York, where he joined Lord Hood, who, with a detachment 
of Rodney’s victorious fleet, was then at Sandy Hook. His 
professional merit was already so well known, that Lord 
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Hood, on introducing him to the Duke of Clarence, who was_ Nelson. 
at that time serving as a midshipman in the Barfleur, told —~~"—" 


his royal highness that, if he wished to ask any questions in 
naval tactics, Captain Nelson could give him as much in- 
formation as any officer in the fleet. In November he ac- 
companied Lord Hood to the West Indies, and continued 
there in active employment till the peace of 1783, when 
the Albemarle returned to England, and was paid off. 

After his arrival in England, Nelson, finding it prudent 
to economise his half-pay during the peace, went to France, 
and took lodgings at St Omers, where he remained till the 
spring of the following year. In the interval he had lost 
his favourite sister, and formed an attachment for the 
daughter of an English clergyman, whom his straitened cir- 
cumstances alone prevented him from marrying. On his 
return he was appointed to the Boreas of twenty-eight guns, 
which had been ordered to the Leeward Islands as a cruiser 
on the peace establishment. Whilst on this station, where 
he found himself senior captain, and consequently second 
in command, he evinced the utmost zeal and activity in 
protecting British interests, and in causing the navigation 
act to be respected, especially by the Americans, who had 
attempted, under various pretences, to establish an indepen- 
dent commerce with the West India Islands ; a line of con- 
duct which involved him in much trouble, without procur- 
ing him reward or even acknowledgment, the thanks of 
the treasury having been transmitted to the commander- 
in-chief, who had thwarted instead of encouraging him in 
the discharge of an arduous and important duty. He had, 
however, something to console him amidst his perplexities. 
Having become acquainted with an amiable and accom- 
plished lady, the widow of Dr Nisbet, a physician, and then 
only in her eighteenth year, he made proposals of marriage, 
which were accepted, and they were married on the 11th 
of March 1787, the Duke of Clarence, who had gone out 
to the West Indies the preceding winter, being present, by 
his own desire, to give away the bride. During his ser- 
vice upon this station he had ample opportunities of observ- 
ing the scandalous practices of the contractors, prize-agents, 
and other persons in the West Indies connected with the 
naval service, and he did every thing in his power to check 
them, although, unhappily, without success. The Boreas 
returned to England in June, but was not paid off till the 
end of November, having been kept nearly five months at 
the Nore as a slop and receiving ship. Nelson was still in 
a very precarious state of health ; and this unworthy treat- 
ment, whether it proceeded from intention or neglect, ex- 
cited in his mind the strongest indignation. His resent- 
ment, liowever, was appeased by the favourable reception 
which he met with at court, when presented to his majesty 
by Lord Howe ; and having fully explained to that noble- 
man the grounds upon which he had acted, he retired to 
enjoy the pleasures of domestic happiness at the parsonage- 
house at Burnham-Thorpe, which his father had given him 
as aresidence. But the vexatious affair of the American 
captures was not yet terminated. He was harassed with 
threats of prosecution, and, in his absence on some business, 
a writ or notification was served on his wife, upon the part 
of the American captains, who now laid their damages at 
L.20,000. When presented with this paper, his indigna- 
tion was excessive ; and he immediately wrote to the trea- 
sury, that unless he was supported by government he 
would leave the country. “If sixpence would save me 
from prosecution,” said he, “ I would not give it.” The 
answer he received, however, quieted his fears; he was 
told to be under no apprehension, for he would assuredly 
be supported ; and here his disquietude upon this subject 
scems to have ended. 

During the time which he spent in retirement, he re- 
peatedly requested the admiralty not to leave him to rust 
in indolence; but his various applications were unsuccess- 
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Nelson. ful. At the commencement of the French war, however, 


their councils. They acted upon no fixed principle, and Nelso 
—\— it was judged expedient to employ him ; and, on the 30th 


their officers were distinguished only for their utter incapa- 


of January 1793, he was appointed to the Agamemnon of 
sixty-four guns, and placed under the orders of Lord Hood, 
then appointed to the chief command in the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The limits prescribed to this article admit not of 
our entering into any details of his various achievements 
upon this station. The high opinion which Lord Hood 
entertained of his talents and ability, as well as courage, 
was manifested by the arduous services with the execution 
of which his lordship intrusted him. Being sent to Corsica 
with a small squadron to co-operate with Paoli and the 
party opposed to France, he undertook the siege of Bastia, 
and in a short time reduced it. The place capitulated on 
the 19th of May 1794. He next proceeded in the Aga- 
memnon to co-operate with General Sir Charles Stuart in 
the siege of Calvi. Here Nelson had less responsibility 
than at Bastia; he was acting with a man after his own 
heart, who slept every night in the advanced battery. But 
the service proved not less hard than that of the former 
siege ; twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance having been 
dragged to the different batteries, mounted, and, all but 
three, fought by seamen. Here Nelson received a serious 
injury. A shot having struck the ground near him, drove 
the sand and small gravel into one of his eyes. He spoke 
of it lightly at the time, and in fact suffered it to confine 
him only one day; but the sight of the eye was neverthe- 
less lost. After the fall of Calvi his services were, by a 
strange omission, altogether overlooked, and his name was 
not even mentioned in the list of wounded. Nelson felt 
himself not only neglected, but wronged. “ They have 
not done me justice,” said he; “ but never mind, I’ll have 
a gazette of my own.” And, on another occasion, the 
same second-sight of glory led him to predict that one day 
or other he would have a long gazette to himself. “I 
feel,” said he, “ that such an opportunity will be given 
me. If Iam in the field of glory, I cannot be kept out of 
sight.” 

Lord Hood now returned to England, and the command 
devolved upon Admiral Hotham. At this time the affairs 
of the Mediterranean wore a gloomy aspect. Tuscany 
had concluded peace with France 5 Corsica was in danger ; 
Genoa was threatened; and the French, who had not yet 
been taught to feel their inferiority upon the seas, openly 
braved us on that element. Having a superior fleet in the 
Mediterranean, they now sent it out with express orders 
to seek the English and engage them. In the action which 
followed between the English fleet under Admiral Hotham, 
and that which had come out from Toulon, Nelson greatly 
distinguished himself, manceuvring and fighting his ship 
with equal ability and determination ; and when the action 
was renewed the following day, he had the honour of 
hoisting the English colours on board of the Ca Ira and 
the Censeur, which both struck to him, and were the only 
ships of the enemy taken on that occasion! About this 
time Nelson was made colonel of marines, a mark of ap- 
probation which he had rather wished for than expected ; 
and soon afterwards the Agamemnon was ordered to Ge- 
noa to co-operate with the Austrian and Sardinian forces. 
This was indeed a new line of service, imposing multifari- 
ous duties, and involving great responsibility ; yet it was 
also one for which Nelson had already evinced a singular 
aptitude, and in which, had he been at all seconded by the 
land forces, his assistance would have led to important 
results. But there was no unity in the views of the allied 
powers, no cordiality in their co-operation, no energy in 


city. Through the gross misconduct of the Austrian general, 
Devins, the allies were completely defeated by an army of 
boys, and the French obtained possession of the Genoese 
coast from Savona to Voltri, thus intercepting the direct 
communication between the Austrian army and the English 
fleet. After this disgraceful affair, the Agamemnon was 
recalled, and sailed for Leghorn to refit, being literally 
riddled with shot, and having all her masts and yards 
wounded. 

Sir John Jervis having arrived to take the command in 
the Mediterranean, Nelson sailed from Leghorn in the Aga- 
memnon, which had now been repaired, and joined the ad- 
miral in Fiorenzo Bay. When the French took possession 
of Leghorn, he blockaded that port, and landed a force in 
the isle of Elba to secure Porto Ferrajo. Soon afterwards 
he took the island of Capraja; and the British cabinet hav- 
ing resolved to evacuate Corsica, he ably performed this 
humiliating service. He was then ordered to hoist his 
broad pendant on board of the Minerve frigate, Captain 
George Cockburn, and to proceed, with the Blanche, to 
Porto Ferrajo, and bring away the troops and stores left 
at that place. On his way thither he fell in with two Spa- 
nish frigates, the Sabina and Ceres, the former of which, 
after an action of three hours, during which the Spaniards 
lost 164 men, struck to the Minerve. The Ceres, how- 
ever, had got off from the Blanche ; and as the prisoners 
had hardly been conveyed on board of the Minerve when 
another enemy’s frigate came up, Nelson was compelled 
to cast off the prize and go a second time into action. But 
after a short trial of strength, this new antagonist wore 
and hauled off; and as a Spanish squadron of two sail ot 
the line and two frigates now came in sight, the commo- 
dore made all sail for Porto Ferrajo, whence he soon re- 
turned with a convoy to Gibraltar. 

Having completed this service, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to the westward in quest of the admiral, being ap- 
prehensive lest a general action should take place before 
he could join the fleet. Off the mouth of the Straits he 
fell in with the Spanish fleet, and, reaching the station off 
Cape St Vincent on the 13th of February 1797, he commu- 
nicated this intelligence to Sir John Jervis, by whom he 
was now directed to shift his broad pendant on board the 
Captain, of seventy-four guns. Before sunset the signal 
was made to prepare for action, and to keep in close order 
during the night ; and at day-break on the 14th the ene- 
my were in sight. The British force consisted of two ships 
of 100 guns, two of 98, two of 90, eight of 74, and one of 
64, with four frigates, a sloop, and a cutter ; the Spaniards 
had one ship of 136 guns, six of 112 guns each, two of 84, 
and eighteen of 74, with ten frigates and a brig. The dispro- 
portion was no doubt great, but it was in a great measure 
neutralised by the superiority of the British crews, and the 
tactical ability displayed by the British admiral. Before the 
enemy could form a regular order of battle, Sir John Jer- 
vis, by carrying a press of sail, came up with them, passed 
through their fleet, then tacked, and thus cut off nine of 
their ships from the main body. These ships now attempt- 
ed to form on the larboard tack, either with a design of 
passing through the British line, or of running to leeward 
of it, and thus rejoining their friends. But only one of 
them succeeded, because, being covered with smoke, her 
intention was not discovered till she had reached the rear 5 
the others were so warmly received that they put about, 
took to flight, and did not appear again in the action till 


1 Nelson urged the admiral to pursue the enemy, and follow up his advantage to the utmost; but the latter replied, “* We must be 


contented ; we have done very well.” The captain of the Agamemnon did not understand such timid reasoning. 


*¢ Had we taken ten 


gail,” said he, *¢ and allowed the eleventh to escape when it had been possible to have got at her, I could never have called it well 
done.” He adds, that, if his advice had been followed, they would have had such a day as the annals of England never produced. 
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its close. The admiral being now at liberty to direct his 
attention to the enemy’s main body, still superior in num- 
ber to his whole fleet, made signal to tack in succession. 
Nelson, whose station was in the rear of the British line, 
perceiving that the Spaniards were bearing up before the 
wind, with an intention of forming line and joining their 
separated ships, or of avoiding an engagement, disobeyed 
the signal without 2 moment’s hesitation, and ordered his 
ship to be wore. This at once brought him into action 
with seven of the enemy’s ships, four of which were first- 
rates. But he was nobly supported by Troubridge in the 
Culloden ; and the Blenheim also came to his assistance. 
The Salvador del Mundo and San Isidro dropped astern, 
and were fired into with tremendous effect by the Excellent, 
Captain Collingwood, to whom the latter struck. At this 
moment the Captain was closely engaged with three first- 
rates, the San Nicolas, an eighty-gun ship, and a seventy- 
four ; the Blenheim was ahead, and the Culloden, crippled, 
had drifted astern. Disdaining the parade of taking posses- 
sion of beaten enemies, Collingwood immediately ranged up, 
passed within ten feet of the San Nicolas, giving her a tre- 
mendous broadside, and then pushed on for the Santissima 
Trinidad of 136 guns. The San Nicolas having luffed up, 
the San Joseph fell on board of her, and Nelson resumed his 
station abreast of them, and close alongside. The Captain 
being now incapable of further service, either in the line or 
in chase, Nelson directed the helm to be put a-starboard, and 
calling the boarders, ordered them to board. The San Nico- 
las was carried after a short struggle, and the San Joseph 
boarded from the San Nicolas, Nelson himself leading the 
way, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ Westminster Abbey or victory.” 
This was the work of an instant ; but before Nelson could 
reach the quarter-deck of the Spanish ship, an officer look- 
ed over the rail, and said they surrendered. This daring 
achievement was effected with comparatively small loss, 
and Nelson himself received only a few bruises. The Cap- 
tain, however, had suffered severely in the action. She 
had lost her fore-top-mast; not a sail, shroud, nor rope 
was left; her wheel had been shot away ; and a fourth part 
of the loss sustained by the whole squadron had fallen upon 
that single ship. 

The Spaniards had still eighteen or nineteen ships which 
had suffered little or no injury ; that part of the fleet which 
had been separated from the main body in the morning 
was now coming up; and Sir John Jervis made the signal 
to bring to. The enemy, however, did not venture to re- 
new the combat ; and, as soon as the action was disconti- 
nued, Nelson went on board the admiral’s ship. Sir John 
Jervis received him with open arms, and said he could not 
sufficiently thank him. For this victory the commander- 
in-chief was rewarded with a peerage and the title of Earl 
St Vincent; whilst Nelson, who, before the action was 
known in England, had been advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral, received the insignia of the Bath, and a gold medal 
from his sovereign. 

In April 1797, Sir Horatio Nelson, having hoisted his 
flag as rear-admiral of the blue, was sent to bring away the 
troops from Porto Ferrajo; and having performed this ser- 
vice, he shifted his flag to the Theseus, a ship which had 
taken part in the mutiny in England. Whilst in the The- 
seus, he was employed in the command of the inner squa- 
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_ dron at the blockade of Cadiz. During this service, his per- Nelson. 
' sonal courage was eminently signalized. In a night attack a 


‘upon the Spanish gun-boats (3d of July 1797), his barge 

+ was assailed by an armed launch, carrying twenty-six men, 

“whilst he had with him only the usual complement of ten 
men and the cockswain, besides Captain Freemantle. After 

_a severe conflict, hand to hand, eighteen of the enemy 
were killed, all the rest wounded, and the launch taken. 
Twelve days after this rencontre, Nelson sailed at the head 
of an expedition against Teneriffe. It having been ascer- 
tained that a homeward-bound Manilla ship had recently 
put into Santa Cruz, the expedition was undertaken in the 
hope of capturing this rich prize. But it was not fitted out 
upon the scale which Nelson had proposed ; no troops were 
embarked ; and although the attack was made with great 
intrepidity, the attempt failed. The boats of the squadron 
being manned, a landing was effected early in the night, 
and Santa Cruz taken and occupied for about seven hours ; 
but the assailants, finding it impracticable to storm the ci- 
tadel, were obliged to prepare for retreat, which they effect- 
ed without molestation, agreeably to stipulations which had 
been made with the Spanish governor by Captain Trou- 
bridge, whose firmness and presence of mind were conspi- 
cuously displayed on this occasion. The total loss of the 
English in killed, wounded, and drowned, amounted to 250. 
Nelson himself was amongst the wounded, having, in step- 
ping out of the boat to land, received a shot through the 
right elbow, which shattered the whole arm, and rendered 
amputation necessary. 

Nelson was now obliged to return to England, where 
honours awaited him sufficient to cheer his mind amidst 
the sufferings occasioned by the loss of his arm. Letters 
were addressed to him by the first lord of the admiralty 
and the Duke of Clarence; the freedom of the cities of 
London and Bristol was transmitted to him; he was in- 
vested with tlie order of the Bath; and he also received 
a pension of L.1000 a year.! His sufferings from the lost 
limb, however, were long and painful. A nerve had been 
taken up in one of the ligatures at the time of the opera- 
tion, and besides, the ligature was of silk instead of waxed 
thread; a circumstance which produced a constant irrita- 
tion and discharge, until at length, after three months of 
continual pain, it came away about the end of November. 
From that time the arm began to heal, and, as soon as he 
found his health re-established, he sent to a neighbouring 
church a form of devout thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for his recovery from a severe wound. 

In April 1798, he hoisted his flag on board the Van- 
guard, and was ordered to rejoin Earl St Vincent. Im- 
mediately on his arrival, he was despatched to the Medi- 
terranean with a small squadron, to ascertain, if possible, 
the object of the great expedition which was then fitting 
out at Toulon. He sailed from Gibraltar on the 9th ot 
May, with three seventy-fours, four frigates, and a sloop 
of war. On the 19th the squadron reached the Gulf of 
Lyons, and on the 22d a violent storm inflicted serious 
injury on the Vanguard ; the main-top-mast went over the 
side, the mizen-top-mast soon afterwards gave way, the 
fore-mast went in three pieces, and the boltsprit was found 
to be sprung in as many places. Captain Ball in the 
Alexander now took the disabled ship in tow in order 
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* The memorial which 
of services performed d 
tions with frigates, in six engagements against batteries, 
destroying them, and in taking three towns; 
at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi; that he had 
privateers of different sizes ; 


in ten 


been severely wounded and br 
most excellent majesty,” 
by him to the catalogue of his services ! 


» as a matter of course, he was called upon to present on this occasion, exhibited an extraordinary catalogue 
uring the war. It stated, that he had been in four actions with the fleets of the enemy, and in three ac- 


actions in boats employed in cutting vessels out of harbour or in 


that he had served on shore with the army four months, and commanded the batteries 
assisted at the capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven 


v that he had taken and destroyed nearly fifty sail of merchant-vessels, and had actually been engaged 
against the enemy upwards of one hundred and twenty times; in which services he had lost 


his right eye and right arm, and had 


d bruised in his body. This memorial, which is dated “ October 1797,” and addressed ‘ to the king’s 
is perhaps without a parallel in our naval history ; yet what splendid additions were afterwards made 
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Nelson. to carry her into the harbour of St Pietro, in Sardinia. 
\“—— Nelson, apprehensive that the attempt might endanger 


both vessels, ordered him to cast her off; but that excel- 
lent officer replied that he was confident he could save the 
Vanguard, and, by God’s help, he would do it. Previously 
to this there had been a coolness between Sir Horatio and 
Captain Ball; but from this time the former became fully 
sensible of the great merit of the latter, and a sincere 
friendship subsisted between them during the remainder 
of theirlives. By extraordinary exertions the Vanguard was 
refitted in four days; the supply of water was also complet- 
ed; and he received a reinforcement of ten ships of the line 
and one of fifty guns, which Lord St Vincent had sent to 
him under the command of Commodore Treubridge. That 
officer took with him to Nelson no instructions as to the 
course he was to steer, nor any certain account of the ene- 
my’s destination. Every thing was left to his own judg- 
ment. But, unfortunately, the frigates having been sepa- 
rated from him in the tempest, had not yet been able to 
rejoin ; and he was obliged to sail without them. The first 
news of the enemy’s armament was that it had surprised 
Malta. Nelson now formed a plan for attacking it whilst 
at anchor at Gozo; but on the 22d of June he received in- 
formation that the French had left the island on the 16th, 
the day after their arrival. Thinking it clear that their 
destination was eastward, he accordingly made all sail for 
Egypt, and arrived off Alexandria on the 28th; but the 
enemy were not there, neither could any account of them 
be obtained. He then shaped his course to the north- 
ward for Caramania, and steered along the southern side 
of Candia, carrying a press of sail night and day, with 
acontrary wind. The want of the frigates was now se- 
verely felt; they were the eyes of the fleet, and if they 
had not been separated, he could scarcely have failed to 
gain information of the enemy. Baffled in the pursuit, 
however, he returned to Sicily, took in what stores he 
required at Syracuse, and on the 25th of July sailed for the 
Morea. The period of uncertainty was now approaching 
its term. On the 28th the squadron made the Gulf of 
Coron, and Troubridge having entered the port, return- 
ed with the intelligence that the French had been seen 
about a month before steering to the south-east from Can- 
dia. On receiving this information, Nelson determined 
to return immediately to Alexandria; and, accordingly, 
the British fleet, with every sail set, stood once more for 
the coast of Egypt. On the Ist of August they came in 
sight of Alexandria; and, at four in the afternoon, Cap- 
tain Hood, in the Zealous, made the signal for the French 
fect. For several days previous to this the admiral had 
scarcely taken either food or sleep. He now ordered his 
dinner to be served, whilst preparations were making for 
battle; and when his officers rose from table to repair to 
their several stations, he said to them, “ Before this time 
to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage, or Westminster 
Abbey.” 

The French fleet had arrived at Alexandria on the Ist 
of July; and the admiral, Brueys, not being able to enter 
the port, which time and neglect had ruined, moored his 
ships in Aboukir Bay, in a strong and compact line of 
battle ; the headmost vessel being close to a shoal on the 
north-west, and the rest of the fleet forming a kind of curve 
along the line of deep water, so as not to be turned by any 
means on the south-west. The advantage of numbers, 
both in ships, guns, and men, was in favour of the French. 
They had thirteen ships of the line and four frigates, car- 
rying 1196 guns, and 11,230 men. The English had the 
same number of ships of the line, and one fifty-gun ship, 
carrying 1012 guns and 8068 men. The English ships 
were all seventy-fours ; the French had three eighty-gun 
ships, and one three-decker of 120 guns. But any dispa- 
rity of force on the part of the latter was more than com- 
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pensated by their having such a commander as Nelson. Nelson, 
That gallant chief has not left any detailed account of his ~~~ 


plan of attack: but it was well understood by the squadron, 
and has been accurately described by several who assist- 
ed in carrying it into execution. It had been his practice, 
during the pursuit, to have his captains on board the Van- 
guard, whenever circumstances would permit, and to ex- 
plain to them his own ideas as to the best modes of at- 
tack, and the plans which he proposed to execute on fall- 
ing in with the enemy, whatever their situation might be. 
His officers were thus well acquainted with the principles 
of his tactics; and such was his confidence in their abili- 
ties, that the only thing determined on, in case they 
should find the French at anchor, was that the ships should 
form in the manner most convenient for mutual support, 
and then anchor by the stern. But the moment he perceiv~ 
ed the position of the enemy, the thought instantly struck 
him that where there was room for a French ship to swing, 
there would also be room for one of his to anchor. He, 
therefore, resolved to keep entirely on the outer side of 
the French line, and to station his ships, as far as he was 
able, one on the outer bow, and another on the outer quar- 
ter, of each of the enemy’s, thus doubling on a certain 
portion of their line. When he had fully explained his 
plan of attack, Captain Berry, perceiving the scope of the 
design, exclaimed with transport, “If we succeed, what 
will the world say?” “ There is no #f in the case,” replied 
the admiral ; “ that we shall succeed is certain; but who 
may live to tell the story is a different question.” 

The battle commenced at half-past six o’clock, a little 
before sunset. Captain Foley led the way in the Goliath, 
out-sailing the Zealous, Captain Hood, which for some 
minutes disputed with him the post of honour. As the 
squadron advanced, the enemy opened a steady fire from 
the starboard side of their line, into the bows of the lead- 
ing British ships. It was received in silence, whilst the 
men on board of each ship were employed aloft in furling 
the sails, and below in tending the braces and making 
ready for anchoring ; a proceeding which told the enemy 
that escape was impossible. Foley, in the Goliath, intend- 
ing to fix himself upon the inner bow of the Guerrier, kept 
as near the edge of the bank as the water would admit ; 
but his anchor hung, and having opened his fire, he drift- 
ed to the second ship, the Conquérant, before it was clear, 
then anchored by the stern, inside of her, and in ten 
minutes shot away her masts. Hood, in the Zealous, took 
the station which the Goliath intended to have occupied, 
and, in twelve minutes, totally disabled the Guerrier. The 
Orion, Sir James Saumarez, was the next ship which 
doubled on the enemy’s van. Passing to windward of the 
Zealous, she opened her larboard guns as long as they bore 
on the Guerrier, then passing inside the Goliath, sunk a 
frigate, hauled round, and anchoring between the fifth and 
sixth ships from the Guerrier, took her station on the lar- 
board bow of the Franklin, and the quarter of the Peuple 
Souverain, receiving and returning the fire of both. The 
Audacious, Captain Gould, pouring heavy broadsides into 
the Guerrier and Conquérant, fixed herself on the larboard 
bow of the latter ; and when that ship struck, passed on to 
the Peuple Souverain. The Theseus, Captain Millar, fol- 
lowed, and having brought down the remaining masts of 
the Guerrier, anchored inside the Spartiate, the third ship 
in the French line. Whilst these advanced ships thus 
doubled on the enemy’s line, the Vanguard was the first 
which anchored on the outer side, within half pistol-shot 
of the Spartiate. Nelson veered half a cable, and instant- 
ly opened a tremendous fire, under cover of which the 
four other ships of his division sailed ahead of the admiral. 
In a few minutes every man stationed at the first six guns 
in the fore part of the Vanguard was either killed or wound- 
ed; and these guns were three times cleared. The Mino- 
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taur, Captain Louis, anchored next ahead, and took off 
the fire of the Aquilon, the enemy’s fourth ship. The Bel- 
lerophon, Captain Darby, passed ahead, and dropped her 
stern anchor on the starboard bow of the Orient, Bruey’s 
own ship, of 120 guns. Captain Peyton, in the Defence, 
now took his station ahead of the Minotaur, and engaged 
the Franklin, the enemy’s sixth ship, by which judicious 
movement the British line remained unbroken. The Ma- 
jestic, Captain Westcott, got entangled. with the main 
rigging of a French ship astern of the Orient, and suffer- 
ed severely from the fire of that three-decker ; but she at 
length swung clear, and closely engaged the Heureux, the 
ninth ship, on the starboard bow, receiving also the fire of 
the Tonnant, the eighth in the French line. 

The four remaining ships of the British squadron, hav- 
ing been detached previously to the discovery of the French 
fleet, were at a considerable distance when the battle com- 
menced. Troubridge, in the Culloden, the foremost of 
these ships, was two leagues astern. He came on sound- 
ing, as the others had done; but as le advanced the in- 
creasing darkness augmented the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion, and, in rounding the reef, his ship suddenly ground- 
ed, and, notwithstanding the greatest exertions, could not 
be got off in time to bear a part in the action. The Cul- 
loden, however, served as a beacon to the Alexander and 
Swiftsure, which entered the bay, and took their stations 
amidst the darkness, which was relieved only by the flashes 
of light from the contending fleets. The Swiftsure, Captain 
Hallowell, occupied the position from which the Bellero- 
phon, overpowered by the huge Orient, had drifted almost 
a complete wreck, opening a steady fire on the quarter of 
the Franklin and the bows of the French flag-ship ; and at 
the same instant the Alexander, Captain Ball, passed under 
his stern, and anchored within-side, on the larboard quar- 
ter of the Orient, raking that ill-fated ship, and keeping 
up a severe fire of musketry upon her decks. Lastly, the 
Leander, Captain Thomson, finding that the Culloden could 
not be got off, advanced with the intention of anchoring 
athwart hawse of the Orient; but the Franklin being near 
ahead, there was not room for him to pass clear of the two, 
and he took his station athwart hawse of that ship, in a 
position which enabled him to rake both. 

The first two ships of the French line had been dis- 
masted within a quarter of an hour after the commence- 
ment of the action; and the others had suffered so severe- 
ly that victory was already certain. At half-past eight 
o'clock, the third, fourth, and fifth were taken possession 
of. In the mean time Nelson had received a severe wound 
on the head from a langridge shot, which cut a large flap of 
skin from the forehead, and occasioned such an effusion of 
blood that the injury was at first believed to be mortal. 
But when the surgeon came to examine the wound, he 
found that the hurt was merely superficial, and requested 
that the admiral would remain quiet. Nelson, however, 
could not rest, and having called for his secretary, had be- 
gun to dictate his despatches, when suddenly a cry was 
heard upon deck that the Orient was on fire. In the con- 
fusion, he found his way up unassisted and unnoticed, and 
‘having appeared on the quarter-deck, immediately gave 
orders that boats should be sent to the relief of the enemy. 
It was about ten minutes after nine o’clock when the fire 
broke out in the Orient. Brueys was dead. He had receiv- 
ed three wounds, yet would not leave his post ; and whena 
fourth cut him almost in two, he desired to be left to die 
upon deck. In the meanwhile the flames soon mastered the 
devoted ship, and by the light of the conflagration, the si- 
tuation of both fleets could be perceived, their colours being 
clearly distinguishable. About ten o’clock the ship blew 
up with a tremendous explosion, which was followed by a 
pause not less awful. The firing immediately ceased ; and 
the first sound which broke the silence was the dash of 
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her shattered masts and yards falling into the water from Nelson. 
the vast height to which they had been projected by the —~v—” 


explosion. The combat recommenced with the ships to 
leeward of the centre, and continued till about three in 
the morning. At day-break on the 2d, the Guillaume Tell 
and the Généreux were the only ships of the French line 
which had their colours flying. Not having been engaged, 
they cut their cables in the forenoon, and stood out to sea, 
accompanied by two frigates. The Zealous pursued ; but 
as there was no other ship in a condition to support her, 
she was recalled. Of thirteen sail of the line, nine were 
taken, and two burnt (the Timoleon having shared the 
fate of the Orient); and of four frigates, one was burnt 
and another sunk. In short, it was a conquest rather 
than a victory. The French fleet had been annihilated ; 
and if the English admiral had been provided with small 
craft, nothing could have prevented the destruction of 
the store-ships and transports in the harbour of Alex- 
andria. 

Nelson was now at the very summit of glory. Congra- 
tulations, rewards, and honours were showered upon him 
by all the foreign states and powers to which his victory 
promised a respite from French aggression. In his own 
country, he was created Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham-Thorpe, with a pension of L.2000 a year for his 
own life and those of his two immediate successors ; a de- 
gree of rank which, though it might be the measure of 
ministerial gratitude, was by no means commensurate with 
the services for which it was bestowed on him. A grant of 
L.10,000 was voted to Nelson by the East India Company ; 
the Turkish Company presented him with a piece of plate ; 
and the city of London bestowed honorary swords on the 
admiral and on each of his captains. In the distribution of 
rewards, he was particularly anxious that the captain and 
first lieutenant of the Culloden should not be passed over 
because of their misfortune. ‘ It was Troubridge,” said 
he, in addressing the admiralty, ‘“ who equipped the squa- 
dron so soon at Syracuse; it was Troubridge who exerted 
himself for me, after the action; it was Troubridge who 
saved the Culloden, when none that I know in the service 
would have attempted it.” As the ship had’not been en- 
gaged, however, it was thought necessary to make an ex- 
ception as to the captain; but Nelson was desired to pro- 
mote the lieutenant upon the first vacancy that should 
occur. 

Having made the necessary arrangements in regard to the 
prizes, and left a squadron before Alexandria, Nelson stood 
out to sea on the seventeenth day after the battle, and early 
on the 22d of September appeared in sight of Naples, 
where the Culloden and Alexander had preceded him, and 
given notice of hisapproach. Here he was received with 
every demonstration of joy and triumph, both by the royal 
family and the people, and formed’ that unfortunate con- 
nection with Lady Hamilton which exercised so baneful an 
influence on the rest of his life. The state of Naples at 
this period was deplorable. The king, like the rest of his 
race, was passionately fond of field-sports, and cared for al- 
most nothing else. The queen had all the vices of the house 
of Austria, with little to mitigate and nothing to ennoble 
them. The people were sunk in ignorance, and debased by 
misgovernment 3; at once turbulent and cowardly, ferocious 
and indolent, irreligious and fanatical. Nelson was fully 
sensible of the depravity and weakness of all by whom he 
was surrounded ; yet, seduced by the blandishments of the 
queen, the flatteries of the court, and the pernicious influ- 
ence which Lady Hamilton now began to exercise over 
his mind, he suffered himself to be implicated in transac- 
tions which compromised the honour of his country, and 
deeply tarnished his hitherto unsullied fame. The de- 
feat of Mack at Castellana, and the advance of the French 
towards Naples, were followed by the flight of the royal 
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Nelson. family, who were conveyed by Nelson to Palermo. After 
—\— this an armistice was signed (10th of January 


1799), by 
which the greater part of the kingdom was given up to the 
enemy ; and this cession necessarily led to the loss of the 
whole. Naples was occupied by the French under Cham- 
pionnet, and the short-lived Parthenopean republic soon 
afterwards established. But the successes of the allies in 
Italy speedily changed the face of affairs, and prepared 
the way for the restoration of the exiled monarch. 
Relying on the diminished numbers of the enemy, whose 
force had been greatly reduced, the royalists took the field, 
and Cardinal Ruffo appeared at the head of an armed rab- 
ble, which he called the Christian army. Captain Foote, 
in the Seahorse, with some Neapolitan frigates, and a few 
smaller vessels, was ordered to co-operate with this force, 
and to give it all the assistance in his power. Ruffo, ad- 
vancing without any plan, but ready to take advantage of 
any accident which might occur, now approached Naples. 
Fort St Elmo, which commands the city, was garrisoned by 
French troops ; but the castles of Uovo and Nuovo, com- 
manding the anchorage, were chiefly defended by the 
Neapolitan “ patriots,” the leading men amongst them 
having taken shelter there. As the possession of these 
castles would greatly facilitate the reduction of Fort St 
Elmo, Ruffo proposed to the garrison to capitulate, on 
condition that their persons and property should be re- 
spected, and that they should, at their own option, either 
be sent to Toulon or remain at Naples, without being mo- 
lested in their persons. These terms were accepted, and 
the capitulation was signed by the cardinal, the Russian and 
Turkish commanders, and also by Captain Foote as com- 
manding the British force. But Nelson, who soon after- 
wards arrived in the bay with a large fleet, made a signal 
to annul the treaty, declaring that he would grant to re- 
bels no other terms than those of unconditional submis- 
sion; and, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
cardinal, who protested that a treaty solemnly concluded 
could not be honourably set aside, the garrisons of the 
castles were delivered over as rebels to the vengeance of 
the Sicilian court. ‘The tragedy which followed formed 
an appropriate sequel to this disgraceful and infamous trans- 
action. The aged Prince Caraccioli, a man of high cha- 
racter and great personal merit, was accused of having 
joined the enemy, and, after a sham trial by a court-martial 
of Neapolitan officers assembled on board the British flag- 
ship, found guilty, and sentenced to death ; and this sen- 
tence Lord Nelson ordered to be carried into execution the 
same evening, on board of the Sicilian frigate La Minerva. 
He was arrested at nine in the morning, put on his trial 
at ten, condemned at twelve, and hanged at the fore-yard- 
arm of the frigate at five o’clock in the afternoon, after 
which his body was cut down and thrown into the sea. 
If any thing could deepen the indignation and abhorrence 
which these foul deeds are calculated to excite in every 
honourable and virtuous mind, it would be the circum- 
stance that Nelson accepted from the Sicilian court a re- 
ward for services which leave such an indelible stain on 
his memory. In addition to a sword splendidly enriched 
with diamonds, he received the dukedom of Bronte, a title 
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which seems to have greatly flattered his vanity, with a Nelson, 
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domain worth about L.3000 a year. 

After the appointment of Lord Keith to the chief com- 
mand of the fleet in the Mediterranean, Nelson made prepa- 
rations for his return to England ; and, asa ship could not 
be spared to convey him thither, he travelled through Ger- 
many to Hamburg, in company with Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, and having embarked at Cuxhaven, landed at 
Yarmouth on the 6th of November 1800, after an absence 
of three years from his native country. He was welcomed 
in England with every mark of popular respect and admi- 
ration; in the towns through which he passed the people 
came out to meet him, and in London he was feasted by 
the city, drawn by the populace, thanked for his victory 
by the common council, and presented with a gold-hilted 
sword studded with diamonds. He had now every earthly 
blessing except domestic happiness, which, in consequence 
of his infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton, he had 
forfeited for ever. Before he had been three months in 
England he separated from Lady Nelson, at the same time 
calling God to witness that there was nothing in her or in 
her conduct which he could wish otherwise. His best 
friends remonstrated against this causeless and cruel de- 
sertion ; but their expostulations produced no other effect 
than to make him displeased with them, and dissatisfied 
with himself. 

The three northern courts of Denmark, Sweden, and 


Russia, had now formed a confederacy for the purpose of _ 


setting limits to the naval pretensions of Great Britain 5 
and as such a combination, under the influence of France, 
would soon have become formidable, the British cabinet 
instantly prepared to crush it. With this view a formida- 
ble fleet was fitted out for the North Seas, and the chief 
command of it given to Sir Hyde Parker; under whom Nel- 
son, who had recently been made vice-admiral of the blue, 
consented to serve as second in command. The fleet sail- 
ed from Yarmouth on the 12th of March 1801; and on the 
30th of the same month, Lord Nelson, having shifted his flag 
from the St George to the Elephant, Jed the way through 
the Sound, which was passed without any loss. The Danes, 
upon whom the storm was now about to burst, were well 
prepared for defence. Upwards of two hundred pieces of 
cannon were mounted on the Crown batteries at the en- 
trance of the harbour, and a line of twenty-five two-deck- 
ers, frigates, and floating batteries, was moored across its 
mouth. Besides, the navigation was little known, and ex- 
tremely intricate ; all the buoys had been removed; and 
the channel was considered as impracticable for so large a 
fleet. It was apparent, therefore, that the Danes could 
not be attacked without great difficulty and risk; and in a 
council of war, held on board of the flag-ship, considerable 
diversity of opinion prevailed. Nelson, however, cut short 
the discussion, by offering his services for the attack, re- 
quiring only ten sail of the line, and the whole of the 
smaller craft. Sir Hyde Parker assented, but gave him two 
more line-of-battle ships than he had asked, and left every 
thing to his own judgment. On the morning of the Ist of 
April, the whole fleet moved to an anchorage within two 
leagues of the town; and, about one o'clock, Nelson hav- 
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1 After receiving sentence, Caraccioli requested Lieutenant Parkinson, in whose custody he was, to intercede with Lord Nelson for a 


new trial. 


if he felt himself warranted in ordering the 


; He complained that he had not been allowed time to prove his defence, which was, that he had acted under compulsion ; 
and, in particular, that Count Thurn, who presided at the court-martial, was notoriously his personal enemy. 
swered, that the prince had been fairly tried by the officers of his own country, and that he could not interfere. 


To this Lord Nelson an- 
But he forgot, that 


trial and the execution, no human being could ever have questioned the propriety of 


his interfering on the side of mercy. Caraccioli then earnestly entreated that he might be shot, declaring that the disgrace of being 


hanged was dreadful to him. 


_ Even to this supplication Lord Nelson lent a deaf ear, and told the lieutenant to go and attend to his 
duty. Asa last hope, Caraccioli thought of an application to Lady Hamilton ; and Lieutenant Parkinson went to seek her. 
was not to be seen on this occasion; but she was present at the execution. 


She 
Quis talia fando temperet a lacrymis? Whilst horror 


thrills through our veins at the conduct of those parties, it is impossible to contemplate without emotion the fate of the aged patriot 


who was thus cruelly sacrificed. 
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ing completed his last examination of the ground, made 
the signal to weigh, which was received with a shout 
throughout the whole division destined for the attack. 
They weighed with a light and favourable wind, the small 
craft pointing out the course to be followed ; and the whole 
division, having coasted along the shoal called the Middle 
Ground, doubled its farther extremity, and anchored there 
just as the darkness closed, the signal to prepare for action 
having been made early in the evening. As his anchor 
dropped, Nelson cxclaimed, “ I will fight them the moment 
I have a fair wind.” 

On the following morning, at half past nine, the signal was 
made for the ships to weigh in succession; at ten minutes 
after ten the action commenced, at the distance of about 
halfa cable length from the enemy; and by half-past eleven 
the battle became general. The plan of attack had been 
complete ; but seldom had any project of the kind been 
disconcerted by more untoward accidents. The Agamem- 
non was immoveably aground, at a distance which rendered 
her entirely useless; the Bellona and the Russell had also 
grounded in‘ a situation where they could not render half 
the service that was required of them ; of the squadron of 
gun-brigs, only one could get into action, owing to the baf- 
fling currents ; and only two bomb-vessels could reach their 
station on the Middle Ground, where they were to open 
their fire on the arsenal. Nelson’s agitation was extreme 
when he found himself, before the action began, deprived 
of a fourth part of his force; but no sooner was he in ac- 
tion than the wild music of the fight seemed to drive away 
all anxious thoughts; his countenance brightened, and his 
conversation became joyous, animated, and delightful. At 


one o’clock the enemy’s fire continued unslackened; and the 


commander-in-chief, despairing of success, made the signal 
for discontinuing the action. At this moment, whilst Nel- 
son was pacing the quarter-deck in all the excitement of 
battle, a shot passing through the main-mast, knocked the 
splinters about. “ It is warm work,” said he, “ and this day 
may be the last to any of us at a moment; but, mark you,” 
he added, “ I would not be elsewhere for thousands.” The 
signal-lieutenant now called out that the signal for discon- 
tinuing the action had been thrown out by the commander- 
in-chief. Nelson continued to walk the deck, and appeared 
not to notice it. Atthe next turn, the lieutenant asked if 
he should repeat the signal. “ No,” replied Nelson ; “ac- 
knowledge it.” He then called to know if the signal for 
close action was still hoisted ; and being answered in the 
affirmative, said, ‘“ Mind you keep it so.” A little after, 
“ I have a right to be blind sometimes, F oley,” added he, 
addressing the captain; then putting the glass to his blind 
cye, in a mood of sportive bitterness, which gives an in- 
expressible intercst to the scene, “I really do not see the 
signal,” he exclaimed ; and, after a pause, “ Keep mine for 
closer battle flying ; that’s the way I answer such signals ; 
nail mine to the mast.” 

Betwcen one and two o’clock, however, the fire of the 
Danes slackened ; and about two it ceased along the great- 
er part of their line, and some of their lighter ships were 
adrift. But it was difficult to take possession of those which 
had struck, because the batteries on Amak Island protect- 
ed them, and an irregular fire was still kept up from the 
ships themselves, the crews being continually reinforced 
from the shore. By half- past two, however, the action had 
ceased, except with the Crown batteries, and one or two 
ships which had renewed their fire, though with but little 
effect. At this critical moment, Nclson, with a presence 
of mind peculiar to himself, and never more signally dis- 
played than now, availed himself of the circumstance to 
secure the advantage he had gained, and to open a negotia- 
tion. He retired into the stern gallery, and wrote to the 
Crown Prince thus: “ Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson has been 
commanded to spare Denmark, when she no longer resists. 
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The line of defence which covered her shores has struck Nelson. 
to the British flag; but if the firing is continued on the v7 


part of Denmark, he must set on fire all the prizes he has 
taken, without having the power of saving the men who 
have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the 
brothers, and should never be the cnemies, of the English.” 
This, after an interchange of communications, led to an 
interview between Nelson and the Crown Prince, at which 
the preliminaries of negotiations were adjusted; and a 
treaty was at length concluded, by which the northern con- 
federacy was dissolved, and the maritime superiority of 
Britain unequivocally recognised. For the battle of Co- 
penhagen, Nelson was raised to the rank of Viscount, and, 
on the recall of Sir Hyde Parker, appointed to the chief’ 
command in the North Sea. 

Having settled affairs in the Baltic, Lord Nelson return- 
ed ina frigate to England. But he had not been many weeks 
ashore when he was called upon to undertake a servicc 
which might have been equally well executed by a much 
inferior man. This was an attack on the flotilla which had 
been prepared at Boulogne for fhe threatened invasion of 
England. A force had been got together, with an alacri- 
ty that has seldom been equalled; and the attack was made 
by the boats of the squadron, in five divisions ; but the ene- 
my were fully prepared, and, though nothing could exceed 
the gallantry with which they were assailed, the enter- 
prise proved unsuccessful. Owing to the darkness, the 
state of the tide, and the uncertainty attending all night 
attacks, the divisions had separated; and the great effort 
was not made with that unity which alone can insure suc- 
cess. In his letters to the admiralty, Nelson affirmed, that 
if our force had arrived as he intended, all the chains and 
the moorings with which the enemy’s flotilla were secured 
could not have prevented our brave seamen from bringing 
off the whole of them. Every thing that prudence could 
suggest had been done; no crror had been committed ; 
and never did Englishmen display greater courage. But he 
new desired to be relicved from this boat-service, thinking 
it an unsuitable employment for a vice-admiral ; and _ his 
wishes were spcedily gratified by the signaturc of the pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

He had purchased a house and an estate at Merton in 
Surrey, meaning to pass therc the remainder of his davs, 
in the society of Sir William and Lady Hamilton. But 
the happiness which he had promised himself was not of 
long continuance. Sir William Hamilton died early in 
1803. A few weeks subsequent to this event the war was 
renewed ; and the day after his majesty’s message to par- 
liament announcing the re-commencement of hostilities, 
Lord Nelson departed to assume the command of the fleet 
in the Mcditerranean. 

On the 20th of May 1803, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory, and having taken his station immediately off 
Toulon, he there waited with incessant watchfulness for 
the coming out of the enemy. This blockade proved one 
of the longest and most persevering that have becn recorded 
in our naval annals ; yet notwithstanding all his vigilance, 
the Toulon fleet put to sea on the 18th of January 1805, 
and shortly afterwards formed a junction with the Spanish 
squadron at Cadiz, Sir John Orde, who commanded off that 
port, having retired at their approach. Nelson had formed 
his own judgment of their destination, when Donald Camp- 
bell, then an admiral in the Portuguese service, went on 
board of the Victory, and communicated his certain know- 
ledge that the combined French and Spanish fleets were 
bound for the West Indies. The enemy had five and thirty 
days start ; but Nelson calculated that he should gain eight 
or ten days by his exertions. To the West Indies thercfcre 
he bent all sail, and on the 4th of June reached Barbadoes, 
whither he had sent despatches before him. Deceived by 
false intelligencc, he then stood to the southward in quest 
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Nelson. of the enemy ; but advices having met him by the way, that 
—— the combined fleets were at Martinique, he immediately 
sailed for that island, where he arrived on the 9th, and 
received certain intelligence that they had passed to the 
leeward of Antigua the preceding day, and taken a home- 
ward-bound convoy. It was now clear that the enemy, 
having accomplished the object of their cruize, were flying 
back to Europe ; and accordingly, on the 13th, he steered 
for Europe in pursuit of them. On the 17th July he came 
in sight of Cape St Vincent, and directed his course to- 
wards Gibraltar, where he soon afterwards anchored, and 
went on shore for the first time since the 16th of June 1803. 
The combined fleet having thus eluded his pursuit, he re- 
turned almost inconsolable to England, to reinforce the 
Channel fleet with his squadron, lest the enemy should 
bear down upon Brest with their whole collected force. 
Having landed at Portsmouth, Lord Nelson at length 
received news of the enemy’s fleet. After an inconclusive 
action, in which they had run the gauntlet through Sir 
Robert Calder’s squadron on the 22d of July, about sixty 
leagues west of Cape Finisterre, they had proceeded to 
Ferrol, brought out the squadron which there awaited their 
arrival, and with it entered Cadiz in safety. Upon receiving 
this intelligence, Nelson again offered his services, which 
were willingly accepted; and Lord Barham, then at the 
head of the admiralty, gave him a list of the navy, desiring 
him to choose his own officers. No appointment could be 
more in unison with the feelings and judgment of the na- 
tion. ‘The Victory, destined once more to bear his flag, was 
refitted with incredible despatch 5 and such was his impa- 
tience to be at the scene of action, that although the wind 
proved adverse, he worked down the Channel, and, after a 
rough passage, arrived off Cadiz on the 29th of September, 
the day on which the French admiral, Villeneuve, had re- 
ceived peremptory orders to put to sea the very first oppor- 
tunity. Fearing that the enemy, if they knew his force, 
might be deterred from venturing to sea, he kept out of 
sight of land ; desired Collingwood to hoist no colours, and 
fire no salute ; and wrote to Gibraltar to request that the 
force of the fleet might not be inserted in the gazette pub- 
lished there. The station which he chose was some fifty or 
sixty miles to the westward of Cadiz, off Cape St Mary’s. 
‘At this distance, le hoped to induce the enemy to come out, 
whilst he guarded against the danger of being caught by 
a westerly wind near Cadiz, and driven within the Straits. 
In the meanwhile the blockade of the port was rigorously 
enforced ; anda line of frigates communicated between him 
and the squadron of eight or nine sail left before Cadiz, 
so as to give him the earliest intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements. ‘The advantage of this plan was, that he could 
receive supplies and reinforcements without the enemy 
being informed of it ; whilst, by preven ting the entrance of 
neutral vessels into Cadiz, the combined fleets were de- 
prived of both. Accident also contributed to mislead Ville- 
neuve, by inducing him to doubt whether Nelson himself 
had actually assumed the command. An American, lately 
arrived from England, assured him it was impossible this 
could be the case, for he had seen the English admiral only 
a few days before in London, and at that time there was 
po rumour of his going again to sea. 
On the 9th of October, Lord Nelson communicated to 
Admiral Collingwood his plan of attack. The order of 
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sailing was to be the order of battle ; the fleet formed in two Nelson, 


lines, with an advanced squadron of the fastest-sailing two- 
deckers. The second in command, having the entire di- 
rection of his line, was to break through the enemy’s line 
about the twelfth ship from their rear 5 he himself was to 
lead through the centre; and the advanced squadron were 
to cut off three or four ahead of the centre. This plan was 
adapted to the strength of the enemy, and had for its object. 
to render the two lines, and the squadron ahead, one-fourth 
superior in force to those they cut off. His object he de- 
clared to be, close and decisive action. ‘ In case signals 
cannot be seen or clearly understood,” said he, “ no captain 
can do wrong if he place his ship alongside that of an 
eneny.” This was what he called the elson-touch. It 
was a mode of attack equally new and simple. Every one 
comprehended it in a moment, and was convinced that it 
would succeed. In fact, it proved irresistible. 
Villeneuve, relying upon the information he had received, 
put to sea on the 19th, and at day-break on the 21st of 
October the combined fleets were distinctly seen from the 
deck of the Victory, formed in a close line ahead, about 
twelve miles to the leeward, and standing to the southward, 
off Cape Trafalgar. The British fleet consisted of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, and four frigates ; the enemy’s fleet, of 
thirty-three sail of the line, and seven frigates. But their 
superiority was greater in size and in weight of metal than 
in numbers; they had 4000 troops on board ; and the best 
riflemen who could be procured, many of them Tyrolese, 
were dispersed throughout the ships. Soon after day-light 
Nelson came on deck, and the signal was made to bear 
down on the enemy in two lines, upon which the fleet set 
all sail; Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, leading the 
lee line of thirteen ships, and Nelson, in the Victory, lead- 
ing the weather line of fourteen. Having seen that all was 
right, he retired to his cabin, and wrote a devout prayer, 
in which, after beseeching the Almighty to grant a great 
and glorious victory, he committed his life to the God of 
Battles ; and in another writing which he annexed in the 
same diary, he bequeathed Lady Hamilton as a legacy to 
his king and country, and commended to the public bene- 
ficence his adopted daughter, Horatia, desiring that in fu- 
ture she would use the name of Nelson only. Blackwood 
went on board the Victory about six, and found him in good 
spirits, but very calm, and with none of that exhilaration 
which he had displayed on entering into battle at Aboukir 
and at Copenhagen. With a prophetic anticipation, he 
seems to have looked for death with almost as certain a 
conviction as for victory. His whole attention was fixed 
upon the enemy, who now formed their line on the larboard 
tack; thus bringing the shoals of Trafalgar and St Pedro 
under the lee ot the British, and keeping the port of Cadiz 
open for themselves. This was most judiciously done 5 and 
Nelson, aware of the advantages it gave them, made signal 
to prepare toanchor. But Villeneuve, thougl: a skilful sea- 
man, did not profit by this manceuvre, nor at tempt to evade 
the combat. His plan of defence was as well conceived, and 
as original, as that of the attack. He had formed his fleet 
in a double line, every alternate ship being about a cable's 
length to windward of her second ahead and astern, and 
offered battle in the most handsome manner, being appa- 
rently determined to risk a fair trial of strength. On the 
other hand, Nelson, being certain of a triumphant issue to 


1 Of the advantages or disadvantages of the mode of attack adopted by the British fleet, it may be considered as presumptuous to 


speak, since the event proved so completely successful ; but as the necessity ofany particular experiment frequently depends upon contin- 


gent circumstances, not originally calculated on, there can be no impropriety in questioning whether the same plan would succeed in 


all circumstances, aud on all occasions. 


The original plan of attack was suggested on the supposition that the enemy’s fleet consisted 


of forty-six sail of the line, and the British of forty ; it was intended to be made from the windward ; and on the supposition that the 
hostile fleet would be in a line ahead, the British Heet was to be brought within gun-shot of the enemy’s centre, in two divisions of 
sixteen sail each, with a division of observation consisting of the remaining eight ships. The lee division was to make an attack under 
all possible sail on the twelve rear ships of the enemy ; 1t was to break through the enemy’s line, and such ships as might be thrown 
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‘elson. the day, declared to Captain Blackwood that he would not 
“~~ be satisfied with less than twenty of the enemy’s ships. 
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men had been killed or wounded, and her main-top-mast Nelson. 
with all her studding-sails and booms shot away. A few =~ 


Then appeared that signal, Nelson’s last signal, which will 
be remembered as long as the language or evcn the me- 
mory of England shall endure: “ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” It was received throughout the fleet 
with a responsive burst of acclamation, rendered sublime 
by the spirit which it breathed, and the determination it 
expressed. “‘ Now,” said Nelson, “ I can do no more. We 
must trust to the great disposer of all events, and the jus- 
tice of our cause. I thank God for this great opportuni- 
ty of doing my duty.” ; : 
On this memorable day, Nelson wore, as usual, his admi- 
ral’s frock coat, bearing upon the left breast the various 
orders with which he had at different times been invest- 
ed. Decorations which rendered him so conspicuous a 
mark to the enemy were beheld with ominous apprehen- 
sion by his officers ; especially as it was known that thcre 
were riflemen on board the French ships, and it could not 
be doubted that his life would be particularly aimed at. 
This was a point, however, on which it was hopeless to 
reason or remonstrate with him. ‘ In honour I gained 
them,” said he, when allusion was made to the insignia 
he wore, “ and in honour I will die with them.” Never- 
theless, Captain Blackwood, and his own captain, Hardy, 
having represented to him how advantageous it would be 
to the fleet were he to keep out of action as long as pos- 
sible, he consented that the Temcraire and the Levia- 
than, which were sailing abreast of the Victory, should 
be ordered to pass ahead. But the order was unavailing ; 
for these ships could not pass ahead if the Victory conti- 
nued to carry all her sail; yet, so far from shortening sail, 
Nelson took an evident pleasure in pressing on, and render- 
ing it impossible for them to obey his own order. As the 
enemy showed no colours till late in the action, the Santissi- 
ma Trinidad was distinguishable only by her four decks ; 
and to the bow of his old opponent in the action off Cape 
St Vincent he ordered the Victory to be steered. In the 
mean time, an incessant raking fire was kept up on the 
Victory ; and as the ship approached, Nelson remarked, 
“ This is too warm work to last long.” She had not yet 
returned a single gun, though by this time fifty of her 
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out of their stations were to assist those of their friends who should be hard pressed. T 


left to the management of the commander-in-chief, 


Now, if this plan had been adhered to, the English fleet would have borne up together, and sailed in tw 
spective divisions, until they came up with the enemy; the plan which consideration had matured would h 
victory would have been more speedily decided ; and the brunt of the action would have been more equally felt. 
in two great divisions, with a squadron of observation, seems to combine every necessary prec 
power of bringing an overwhelming force against a particular point of an enemy’s fleet, so as to i 
ed, and afterwards concentrating such a force as may be sufficient not only to protect the attacking ships from an 
which may be made against them by the unoccupied vessels of the enemy, butalso to secure the prizes already ma 
bly lead to victory, perhaps to the annihilation of the greater part, if not the whole, of the fleet thus attacked. 

The mode of attack adopted with such success at ‘Trafalgar had, however, few or none of 
was brought forward so leisurely and successively, that an enemy of equal spirit, and equal ability in seama 
would have destroyed the ships in detail one after another, carried on, as the 


This may easily be demonstrated. 


seven miles distant. 


active courage, it may be doubted whether even British skill and gallantry would have availed 
being precisely that in which the British were desirous of being placed, namely, having pa 


separated from the main body. 


the means he adopted were sufficient for the occasion. 


and judicious enterprise. 


Besides, whilst the Heet was advancing to the attack on the 21st of October 
actly such as might have produced this result, seeing that when the battle began the sternmost ships of the B 

By the mode of attacking in detail, and the manner in which the combined fleet was d 
the British, instead of doubling on the enemy, were themselves doubled and tripled on, and the adv 
ing force collectively was thus totally lost. ‘he Victory, T'emeraire, Belleisle, Mars, Colossus, 
situations at the onset, that nothing but the most heroic gallantry and great practical skill at the 
the enemy’s vessels had closed up from van to rear, as they ought to have done, and if their cre 


The attack, however, succeeded, in spite of all these disad 
spired throughout the fleet by having Nelson to command them ;: secondly, from the gallant conduct of 
visions ; thirdly, from the individual exertions of each ship after the attack commenced, and the su 
from the consternation spread throughout the combined fleet on finding the British so much stron 
ly, from the rapid destruction which followed the attack of the two leaders, and which was witnessed by both fleets ; 
the loss of the French admiral’s ship early in the action. Nelson knew his means, 


minutcs after twelve, however, she opened her fire from 
both sides of her deck, and soon afterwards ran on board the 
Redoubtable, just as her tiller ropes were shot away. Cap- 
tain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on board the Redoubt- 
able on the other side; and another cnemy’s ship, the Fou- 
gueux, fell on board the Temeraire; so that these four 
ships formed as compact a tier-as if they had been moor- 
ed togethcr, their heads lying all the same way. ‘The 
lieutenants of the Victory now depressed their guns, and 
fired with a diminished charge, lest the shot should pass 
through and injure the Temeraire ; and as there was dan- 
ger that the Redoubtable might take fire from the lower- 
deck guns, the muzzles of which, when run out, touched 
her sides, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a 
bucket of water, which, as soon as the gun had _ been dis- 
charged, he dashed into the hole made by the shot. In 
this situation, the Victory kept up an incessant fire from - 
both sides, directing her larboard guns on the Bucentaur 
and Santissima Trinidad. 

But Nelson’s hour was now come. It had been part of 
his prayer that the British fleet might be as distinguished 
for humanity in victory as for bravery in battle. Setting 
an example himself, he twice gave orders to ccase firing 
upon the Redoubtable, supposing she had struck, because 
her great guns were silent ; for as she carried no flag, it 
was impossible instantly to ascertain the fact. From the 
ship which he had thus twice spared he received his death- 
wound. In the heat of the action, about a quarter after one 
o'clock, a musket-ball from the mizen-top of the Redoubt- 
able struck the epaulette on his left shoulder; and he fell 
upon his face on the spot covered with the blood of his 
secretary, Mr Scott, who had been killed a short time be- 
fore. ‘ They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he, 
as a serjeant of marines and two seamen raised him from 
the deck. “I hope not,” replied Captain Hardy. “ Yes,” 
he rejoined ; “ ny back bone is shot through.” But, though 
mortally wounded, he did not for a moment lose that pre- 
sence of mind for which he was ever distinguished. As 
they were carrying him down the ladder to the cockpit, 
he observed that the tiller ropes, which had bcen shot 
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he remainder of the enemy’s fleet were to be 
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But as the mode of attack executed at Trafalgar might be followed under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and have a different result, it is right to state both its merits and defects ; 


from the fame of Nelson, whose whole professional! career was marked throughout by genius and originality, 


nor can this detract, in any degree, 
allied with heroic daring 
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Nelson. away early in the action, were not yet replaced, and or- 


———" dered that new ones should be immediately rove. 


He 
was laid upon a pallet in the midshipman’s berth, and, the 
surgeon being called, it was soon perceived that the wound 
he had received would speedily prove mortal; but this 
was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, 
and the medical attendants. Being certain, however, 
¢-om the sensation which he felt in his back, and the gush 
of blood within his breast, that no human aid could avail 
him, he insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and 
attend to those to whom he might be useful. ‘ You can 
do nothing for me,” said he. Suffering from intense 
thirst, and in great pain, he expressed much anxiety as 
to the fate of the action; and his countenance brightened 
with a gleam of joy as often as the hurra of the crew of 
the Victory announced that an enemy’s ship had struck. 

At length he became very impatient to see Captain 
Hardy, whom he repeatedby sent for ; but that officer could 
not leave the deck, and upwards of an hour elapsed before 
he could quit his station. When they met, they shook 
hands in silence, Hardy struggling to suppress his emo- 
tions. “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “ how goes the day 
with us?” “Very well,” replied the captain; “ten ships 
have struck, but five of the enemy’s van have tacked, 
and show an intention of bearing down on the Victory. 
I have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and 
have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” “I hope,” 
said Nelson, “none of our ships have struck.” “ There 
is no fear of that,” answered Hardy ; upon which the dy- 
ing hero said, “JT ama dead man; I am going fast ; it 
will soon be all over with me; my back is shot through.” 
Hardy, unable any longer to suppress his feelings, hasten- 
ed upon deck; but, in some fifty minutes, returned, and 
taking the hand of his dying commander, congratulated 
him on having gained a complete victory. He did not 
know how many of the enemy had struck, as it was impos- 
sible to perceive them distinctly ; but fourteen or fifteen 
at least had surrendered. “ That’s well,” answered Nel- 
son; “ but I had bargained for twenty.” Then, ina strong- 
er voice, he said, “ Anchor, Hardy, anchor ;” and again, 
most earnestly, “ Do you anchor.” Next to his country, 
Lady Hamilton occupied his thoughts. “Take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take care of poor Lady 
Hamilton ;” and, a few minutes before he expired, he said 
to the chaplain, “ Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton 
and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” 
The last words he was heard to utter distinctly were, “ I 
thank God, I have done my duty.” He expired at half- 
past four o’clock, three hours and a quarter after he had 
received his fatal wound. 

The total loss of the British in the battle of Trafalgar 
amounted to 1587. ‘Twenty of the enemy struck, and, of 
the ships which escaped, four were afterwards taken by Sir 
Richard Strahan. but unhappily the fleet did not anchor, 
as Lord Nelson with his dying breath had enjoined; a 
heavy. gale came on from the south-west; some of the 
prizes went down, some were driven on the shore, one ef- 
fected its escape into Cadiz, others were destroyed, and 
four only were, by the greatest exertions, saved. Still, 
by this mighty achievement, the navies of France and 
Spain received a plow from which they have not yet reco- 
vered; the gigantic combinations of Napoleon, with a view 
to a descent upon England, were completely bafiled ; and 
the success of his campaign of Austerlitz was not only 
compensated, but in a great measure neutralised. It is 
needless to add, that all the honours which a grateful coun- 
try could bestow were heaped on the memory of the man 
who had achieved this unequalled victory. 

In Lord Nelson’s professional character were united 
all the highest qualities of a great commander ; wonder- 
ful foresight, prompt judgment, never-failing presence of 
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mind, ardent zeal, unbounded confidence in the resources Nemea 
of his own mind, and that intuitive decision in the midst Fs 


of difficulty and peril, which, after all, is the distinguishing 
attribute of great military or naval genius. His daring was 
without rashness, and his enterprise based upon the most 
skilful calculation; his ardour never outrun his under- 
standing, nor his love of glory a due consideration of the 
material and moral means by which alone success can be 
obtained. His talents for command were of the highest 
order, and he knew the -avaluable secret of inspiring other 
men with confidence in him, as well as with confidence 
in themselves. But the best character which can be 
drawn of him is the history of his achievements, all stamp- 
ed with the impression of his genius; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to the consummation of his renown, he 
departed in a bright blaze of glory, leaving to his country 
a name which is her pride and boast, and an example 
which will continue to be her shield and her strength. (See 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, in two vols. 12mo; Life by 
Clarke and M‘Arthur, 8vo ; Eking’ Naval History, 4to ; and 
James’s Naval History, 6 vols. 8vo.) (a.) 

NEMEA, in Ancient Geography, a place situated be- 
tween Cleonz and Philus, in Argolis; but whether town, 
district, or something else, is uncertain. ‘There stood a 
grove, in which the Argives celebrated the Nemean games; 
and there happened all the fabulous circumstances of the 
Nemean lion. 

NEMEAN GAMES, so called from Nemea, a place si- 
tuated between thie cities of Cleon and Philus, where 
they were celebrated every third year. The exercises con- 
sisted of chariot-races, and all parts of the pentathlum. 
These games were ‘nstituted in memory of Opheltes or Ar- 
chemorus, the son of Euphetes and Creusa, nursed by Hyp- 
sipele, who, leaving him in a meadow whilst she went to 
show the besiegers of ‘Thebes a fountain, found him dead 
on her return, and a serpent twined about his neck; and 
hence the fountain, before called Langia, was named 
Archemorus, and these games were instituted to comfort 
Hypsipele. Some, however, ascribe their institution to 
Hercules, after his victory over the Nemean lion; whilst 
others think that they were instituted first in honour of 
Archemorus, but intermitted, and afterwards revived again 
by Hercules. The victors were crowned with parsley, an 
herb used at funerals, and fabled to have sprung from Ar- 
chemorns’s blood. The Argives presided at these games. 

NEMESIANUS, AvRELIuUS Otympivs, a Latin poet 
who was born at Carthage, and flourished about the year 
281 of our era, under the Emperor Carus, and his sons 
Carinus and Numerian, the last of whom was so fond of 
poetry that he contested the glory with Nemesianus, who 
had written a poem upon fishing and maritime affairs. We 
have still remaining a poem of this author called Cynege- 
ticon, and four eclogues, which were published by Paulus 
Manutius in 1538, by Barthelet in 1613, and at Leyden in 
1653, with the notes of Janus Vlitias. Giraldi has pre- 
served a fragment of Nemesianus, which was communicat- 
ed to him by Sannazarius, to whom we are indebted for 
this poet’s works, which, having been found written in Go- 
thic characters, he caused to be converted into the Roman, 
and then sent to Paulus Manutius. Although this poem 
has acquired some reputation, it is greatly inferior to 
those of Oppian and Gratian upon the same subject ; yet 
the style of Nemesianus is natural enough, and has even 
some degree of elegance. ‘The world was so much pos- 
sessed with an opinion of his poem in the eighth century, 
that it was read amongst the classics in the public schools 5 
particularly in the time of Charlemagne, as appears from 
a letter of the celebrated Hincmar, bishop of Kheims, to 
his nephew Hinemar of Laon. 

NEMESIS, in pagan worship, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Necessity, or, according to others, of Oceanus an 
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Nox, and who had the care of revenging the crimes which 
human justice left unpunished. She was also called Ad- 
rasteea, because Adrastus king of Argos was the first who 
raised to her an altar ; and Rhamnusia, from her having a 
magnificent temple at Rhanmus in Attica. She had like- 
wise a temple in the Capitol at Rome. Nemesis is repre- 
sented with a stern countenance, holding a whip in one 
hand and a pair of scales in the other. 

NEMESIUS, a Greek philosopher who embraced Chris- 
tianity, and was made bishop of Emesa, in Pheenieia, lis 
birthplace. He flourished in the beginning of the fifth 
century. There is a work of his extant, entitled De Na- 
tura Hominis, in which he refutes the fatality of the Stoics, 
as well as the errors of the Manicheans, the Apolinarists, 
and the Eunomians; but he espouses the opinion of Ori- 
gen concerning the pre-existence of souls. ‘This treatise 
was translated by Valla, and printed in the year 1535. 
Another version of it was afterwards made by Ellebodius, 
and printed in 1665; it is also inserted in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, in Greek and in Latin. Lastly, an edition was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1671, folio, with a learned preface, in 
which the editor endeavours to prove, from a passage in 
this book, that the circulation of the blood was known to 
Nemesius; an opinion, however, which has since been 
shown to be a mistake. (See Freind’s History of Physic.) 

NEMOURS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Seine and Marne, being situated on the river Loing, eleven 
miles south from Fontainbleau. It was erected into a duchy 
in the fourteenth century, and has been in the house of Or- 
leans since the time of Louis XIV. It has a considerable 
trade in corn, wine, and other articles. The population in 
1837 amounted to 3839. Long. 2. 41. E. Lat. 48.15. N. 

NENAGH, a market-town of Ireland, in the county 
of Tipperary and province of Munster, ninety-five miles 
south-west from Dublin. It is situated upon the Nenagh 
River, a little to the southward of its union with the Shan- 
non, before it reaches Lough Derg. The town enjoys a 
good general country trade, but has no manufactures pro- 
perly so called. Here are the ruins of an ancient castle, 
called Nenagh Round; also those of an hospital founded 
in the year 1200, for -canons following the rule of St Au- 
gustin. There are four fairs held here in the eourse of 
the year. The population of the town amounts to 6335. 

NENIA, or Nenta, in ancient Latin poetry, a kind of 
funeral song sung to the music of flutes at the obsequies 
of the dead. Authors represent the neenia as sorry com- 
positions, sung by hired female mourners, called prefice. 
The first rise of these neenia are ascribed to the physicians. 
In the heathen antiquity, the goddess of tears and funerals 
was called enia, whom some suppose to have given that 
name to the funeral song, and others to have taken her 
name from it. 

NEOMENIA, or Noumenta, a festival of the ancient 
Greeks, celebrated at the beginning of every lunar month. 
As the name imports, it was observed upon the day of the 
new moon, in honour of all the gods, but especially Apollo, 
who was called Meomenios, because the sun is the foun- 
tain of light; and whatever distinction of times and sea- 
sons may be made on account of other planets, yet they are 
all owing to him as the original of those borrowed rays by 
which they shine. The games and public entertainments 
at these festivals were provided by the rich, to whose tables 
the poor flocked in great numbers. The Athenians at 
these times offered solemn prayers and sacrifices for the 
prosperity of their country during the ensuing month. 

The Jews had also their neomenia, or feast of the new 
moon, on which peculiar sacrifices were appointed ; on 
this day also they had a sort of family entertainment and 
rejoicing. But the most celebrated neomenia was that at 
the beginning of the civil year, or first day of the month 
Tisri, on which no servile labour was performed ; and the 
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people then offered 


the trumpets of the temple. The modern Jews keep the 


neomenia only as a feast of devotion, which any one may _Nepaul. 


observe or not as he pleases. 

NEOPHYTES, or new plants, a name given by the 
ancient Christians to those heathens who had newly em- 
braced the faith, such persons being considered as rege- 
nerated, or born anew by baptism. The term neophytes 
has also been used for new priests, or those just admitted 
into orders ; and sometimes for the novices in monasteries 
or convents. It is still applied to the converts made by 
the missionaries amongst the infidels. 

NEOTS, Sr, a market-town of the county of Hunting- 
don, in the hundred of Toesland, fifty-six miles from Lon- 
don. It stands on the navigable river Ouse, over which there 
is a fine stone bridge. It is a well-built place, with a large 
market-place, and has a handsome church, with an elegant 
and lofty spire. It has a good market, which is held on 
Thursday. The population amounted in 1801 to 1752, in 
1811 to 1998, in 1821 to 2272% and in 1831 to 2617. 

Neots, Sé,a town of the county of Cornwall, in the hun- 
dred of West, distant 226 miles from London. It is said to 
have been built by a relation of King Alfred, who died here. 
in 899, and was buried at the place of the same name in 
Huntingdonshire. The population amounted in 1801 to 
906, in 1811 to 1041, in 1821 to 1255, and in 1831 to 1424. 

NEPAUL, an extensive country of Hindustan, long 
and narrow in its form, and, although somewhat curtailed 
in its dimensions by the progress of British conquest, still 
one of the largest and most compact independent king- 
doms in the country. To the north it is bounded by the 
great mountain wall of the Himalayas, which separates it 
from Thibet; to the south the Nepaul territory reaches 
about twenty miles beyond the base of the mountains, into 
the plains, being bounded by the provinces of Delhi, 
Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, with the exception of about sixty 
miles of territory belonging to the nabob of Oude, which 
intervene ; to the east the river Mitchee separates Nepaul 
from the British territories; and thence it is bounded by 
the principality of Sikkim, whieh extends to the Chinese 
frontier. Previonsly to the late war with Britain, the con- 
quests of the Ghoorkhas or Nepaulese extended to the banks 
of the Sutlege, the eastern river of the Punjab ; but the 
boundary is now the river Cali, or the western branch of 
the Goggra, which separates the Ghoorkha territory from 
the British province of Kumaon. The above limits, how- 
ever, include a territory much larger than that to which 
the peculiar name of Nepaul Proper belongs, and made up 
of conquests gained by the Ghoorkhas within the last sixty 
years from a variety of petty hill states. This extended 
dominion is mostly included between the twenty-seventh 
and thirty-first degrees of north latitude, and in extreme 
length may be estimated at 460 miles, by 115 miles in 
breadth. The following are the modern districts into which 
this territory is divided : 

1. Nepaul Proper. 

2. Country of the twenty-four rajahs. 

3. Country of the twenty-two rajahs. 

4. Muckwanpoor. 

5. Kirauts. 

Nepaul comprehends the 
two thirds, of Northern Hindustan. 
tremely diversified in its surface, 
form its northern boundary rising to the level of perpe- 
tual snow. These high mountains generally decline into 
lower hills, from which they are separated by fine val- 
leys, which are still considerably above the level of the 
plains, and the lowest belt of the Nepaul dominions forms 
part of the great plain of Hindustan. Immediately to 
the north of this flat country there is a region of nearly 
the same width, consisting of small hills, which rise gra- 


6. Khatang. 

7. Chayenpoor. 
8. Saptari. 

9. Morung. 


particular burnt sacrifices, sounding Neophytes 


greater part, probably about Aspect of 
It is accordingly ex- the coun. 
the mountains which 'Y- 
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Produce. 
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Nepaul. dually towards the north, and are watered by many streams 
—\—" from the loftier mountains to which these hills gradually 


unite. The hills are covered with forests: on the lower 
hills are found the saul forests, which, with the pines, are 
not surpassed inany country, either for straightness or size, 
as well as for strength and durability. Higher up there is 
a variety of other trees, and amongst the northern hills many 
pines, and an abundance of mimosa, from which the catechu 
or Indian rubber is made; also oaks, walnut and chestnut 
trees, hornbeam, Weymouth pine, and common spruce, for 
the most part of but very little value, owing to the inacces- 
sible nature of the country. The breadth of this moun- 
tainous belt immediately north and east of Catmandoo is es- 
timated at from thirty to forty miles. ‘This is a very ele- 
vated region, consisting of one mountain heaped upon an- 
other rising to a great height, so that in winter their sum- 
mits are for a short time covered with snow, and it even falls 
sometimes in the valley below. A hoar frost also very often 
covers the ground; but although the cold is occasionally for 
three or four months severe enough to freeze the tanks and 
pools of standing water, the riversarenever frozen. Between 
the mountains are narrow valleys of from 3000 to 6000 feet 
above the plains of Bengal. The height of the valley of 
Nepaul, measured by the barometer, is about 4000 feet. It 
is nearly of an oval figure ; its greatest extent from north 
to south is twelve miles, and it stretches east and west nine 
miles ; and though it scarcely lies in a higher latitude than 
twenty-seven and a half degrees, yet it enjoys nearly the 
same climate as the southern countries of Kurope. 

Lying near a region buried in snow, its climate must no 
doubt be somewhat modified by such avicinity. Still Kirk- 
patrick mentions, that in summer the thermometer rose 
once to eighty-seven degrees during his residence in the 
valley ; and its usual height about noon varied from eighty- 
one to eighty-four degrees. At sun-rise it was commonly 
between fifty and fifty-four, and at nine in the evening it 
generally fluctuated from sixty-two to sixty-six degrees. 
Fifty-one observations, from the 17th to the 25th March, 
gave an average of sixty-seven degrees. The seasons are 
nearly the same with those in Upper Hindustan. The rains 
commence a little earlier, and set in from the south-east 
quarter ; they are generally very violent, and break out 
towards the middle of October. The mountain-torrents 
rush down in consequence with great impetuosity, over- 
flowing their banks, and spreading over all the adjacent 
country. By these *iolent inundations, the plain is cut into 
numerous and deep ravines. The temperature varies neces- 
sarily with the elevation of the ground ; so that by ascend- 
ing the adjacent mountains, the heat of Bengal may in the 
course of a few days be exchanged for the cold of Russia. 

The produce also varies along with the climate. In 
some parts rattans and bamboos, both of enormous dimen- 
sions, are seen, and others produce only oaks and pines. 
In several parts the pine-apple and sugar-cane ripen, 
whilst others yield only barley, millet, and similar grains. 
The mulberry grows juxuriantly all over the hills ; and 
they cut its young and tender shoots annually, whilst full of 
leaves, and, having dried them, stack them for fodder, 
which is said to be both nutritious and agreeable to the 
animals. In this comparatively cold and elevated climate, 
the periodical rains are not favourable for the ripening 
of fruits, which everywhere abound, but never come to 
perfection, the heat of the climate not being sufficient to 
bring them to maturity before the approach of the rains. 
Peaches grow wild on every hill; but one side of them is 
rotted by the damp, whilst the other side is green; and 
the grapes, which grow without shelter from the rains, 
are always bad. Kirkpatrick, however, from the spon- 
taneous productions which he saw on the spot, namely, 
the peach, the raspberry, the walnut, the- mulberry, and 
others, thought that all the fruits and esculent vegetables 


of England might with proper attention be successfully Nepaul 


raised in the mountainous valleys of Nepaul. In the 
warmer valleys, the pine-apple is uncommonly fine; as also 
the orange, which ripens in winter. The abundant rains, if 
they spoil the fruits, are, however, very favourable to the 
produce of grain ; and wherever the land can be levelled 
into terraces, however narrow, it is well adapted for trans- 
planted rice, which ripens after the rains have ceased. The 
least rocky faces of the hills are generally cut into these 
terraces, which are seen ever ywhere rising above each 
other. This operation produces numerous strips of level 
ground, more or less narrow, according to the steepness 
of the hills. Great labour and care are bestowed upon this 
operation, and it ‘s often necessary to build a retaining 
wall to support the edge of the small strip of ground. 
Much attention is also paid to the levelling of its surface, 
to fit it for irrigation, as every rivulet is first conducted by 
drains to the higher cultivated spots, and then, after satu- 
rating them, to the lower range of fields. In some parts the 
same land givesa winter crop of wheat and barley. Where 
the land is too steep for terraces, it is generally cultivated 
after fallow with the hoe, and produces rice sown broad- 
cast, maize, cotton, three kinds of pulse, a kind of mus- 
tard, manjeet or Indian madder, wheat, barley, and sugar- 
cane. Tobacco is an article of general cultivation in these 
hills, and it is considered as of a fine quality. It is export- 
ed in considerable quantities both to the plains and to 
Bootan. One of the great staples of agriculture in these 
mountainous countries is a large species of cardamom ; 
and ginger is likewise a valuable production in the country 
between Nepaul Proper and the Cali, though rice is still 
the main dependence of the farmer. Various dry rices are 
cultivated in Nepaul, under the general name of ghya, some 
of which, so far from needing hot weather to bring them 
to maturity, are actually raised in situations very much 
exposed to falls of snow; whilst others do not require, as 
in Bengal, to be flooded, but flourish in the driest and lof- 
tiest spots. There are also amongst the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of this fertile soil several edible roots and herbs, 
which form a considerable part of the sustenance of the 

oorer inhabitants. Of these there are a species of yanl, 
and a kind of wild asparagus, as well as various other plants 
well deserving the attention of travellers. There are also 
medicinal plants, and a rich variety of dyeing drugs pro- 
cured from bitter or aromatic woods, which grow natural- 
ly in the country, and which are held in great estimation. 
The jeea is a very curious plant, from the expressed leaves 
of which is produced a juice called cherris, which is a po- 
tent narcotic, and possesses very valuable qualities, burn- 
ing with a flame as bright as that of the purest resin. Its 
leaves are fabricated into a species of hemp, from which 
the Newars manufacture some coarse linen, and likewise a 
very strong kind of sackcloth. ‘Though the soil seems well 
adapted to the growth of kitchen vegetables, yet the inhabi- 
tants are either too indolent or unskilful_to raise them. The 
only kitchen vegetables which Colonel Kirkpatrick met 
with were cabbages and pease of the worst kind. They 
have the Thibet turnip, but cannot raise it, any more than 
the potato, without renewing the seed annually. Amongst 
these mountains are found the nettle, wild wormwood, rasp- 
berries, and mulberries ; also a curious shrub called khaksi, 
the leaf of which answers the purpose of emery oF sand- 
paper, giving a fine polish to the harder woods. 


‘The mountain pasture, though not so good as that in the Ani 


low country, yet supports numerous flocks of sheep, whic 

migrate with the seasons, in winter to the lower valleys, and 
in summer to the alpine regions, where they feed upon the 
herbage of those extensive tracts which lie in the neigh- 
pourhood of perpetual snow. The sheep in these altitudes 
are of considerable size, and have fine wool; the larger are 
the same as in the lower countries, but are not numerous. 
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“paul. Buffaloes are not reared by the natives, neither are hogs 
—~— nor goats, though the country is admirably adapted for both. 


Horses are brought from Thibet, as none are bred south 
of the Himalaya; also the large ox of Thibet, or the os 
grunniens, described by Turner, the beautiful tail of which 
forms one of the exports from Nepaul ; and the goat which 
produces the shawl wool. The kustoora or musk-deer is 
a native of Lower Thibet, though it is not very abundant 
anywhere. It is usually caught by means of a snare made 
of a particular kind of mountain bamboo. It is difficult to 
obtain the musk pure, even at Catmandoo; and Colonel 
Kirkpatrick mentions, that it is even usual to adulterate it 
whilst it is yet in the bag on the body of the animal. In the 
great forest which skirts the Nepaul territories through- 
out their whole extent, from Serinagur to the Teesta, wild 
animals abound. Elephants are found here in great num- 
bers, and are a source of revenue to the Nepaul govern- 
ment. About 200 or 300 of these animals are caught an- 
nually ; but most of them being very young, and not being 
above seven feet and a half in height, they are not of great 
value. They are extremely mischievous, and two or three 
of them sometimes take possession of the road, and ob- 
struct the progress of travellers for a considerable time. 
A large herd of them assaulted the camp of the Nepaul 
deputies when they were on their way to Patna, and were 
with great difficulty drivenaway. They sometimesissue from 
the forest in droves, and overrun the cultivated country 
on its borders, penetrating sometimes a considerable space 
within the company’s territories. The rhinoceros, the 
tiger, the leopard, and other ferocious animals, find shelter 
in the depths of the forests. The animal known in Ben- 
gal by the name of the Nepaul dog is brought from Upper 
and Lower Thibet, of which it is a native. It is a fierce, 
surly creature, about the size of an English bull-dog, and 
covered with thick long hair. Several very fine birds are 
found in these mountainous countries, as the manal (me- 
leagris satyra), and the damphya (phasianus impeyanus). 
They are a species of pheasants, the damphya being of 
the golden, and the manal or moonal of the spotted sort. 
They are both extremely beautiful birds. The chakoor 
is well known to the Europeans of India under the name 
of the fire-eater. It is a species of partridge, and derives 
its name from its reputed power of swallowing fire. The 
fact is, that in the breeding season this bird is remarka- 
bly fond of red pepper, after eating two or three cap- 
sules of which, it will bite at a red coal if presented to it. 
The khaledge is met with in the thickets which overrun 
the gorges of the mountains near Noakote. The sarus, 
wild goose, wild duck, and several others of the feathered 
species common to Bengal and the rest of the countries 
to the southward of Nepaul, are occasionally seen in this 
and the adjacent valleys; where, however, they merely ap- 
pear as birds of passage, making Nepaul only a stage in 
their flight from Hindustan to Thibet. 

The stones and ores collected in the country indicate 
the existence of a variety of minerals in the mountains of 
Nepaul, such as iron, lead, copper, &c. It was formerly a 
prevalent idea amongst the Hindus, from whom it was re- 
ceived by the British, that the country contained mines 
of gold. The only foundation for this notion appears to 
be, that in the course of commerce the gold of Thibet 
passed into Bengal and Bahar through Nepaul; or that a 
few grains of gold were occasionally collected in the sands 
of the rivers, or found in the consecrated pebbles of Gun- 
duck ; or sometimes that specimens of gold ore have been 
sent to the governor-general by way of presents or curio- 
sities. Other accounts of gold mines may also be referred 
to the circumstance of scanty particles of gold being found 
in the beds of torrents from the mountains. With regard 
to silver, it is said that some veins of it have been disco- 
vered to the westward of Noakote. But Kirkpatrick, in 


his account of Nepaul, suspects that it has no better foun- Nepaul. 
dation than that silver has latcly been found in certain ores —~~—~” 


which were very rich in lead ; whilst others appeared to be 
a species of galena, well worth the working for the sake of 
the silver which they contained. Several attempts had 
been made to extract the silver, but by such an unskilful 
process, that most part of the baser metal was sacrificed, 
in consequence of which the return scarcely repaid the ex- 
pense. ‘Ihe copper is found quite near the surface of the 
earth, the ore being dug from trenches open above, so that 
the work is entirely interrupted by the rainy season. 

Those ores are found in several varieties, and are said to 

be rich and of an excellent kind. The mine is shared 

amongst certain families along with the rajah, who, there is 

every reason to believe, claims the lion’s share, and, as in 

all other parts of Hindustan, leaves the workmen a bare 

subsistence. Oude was formerly supplied with copper from 

Nepaul ; but of late years it has been superseded by Euro- 

pean copper, owing to the difficulties and expense of trans- 
ferring it to the market through a mountainous country 
without navigable rivers. The iron ore is also found near 
the surface, and is not surpassed in excellence by that of 
any other country. Sulphur is likewise abundant, and pro- 
cured in great quantities. There is no good authority for 
believing that either the ores of antimony or mercury are 
found in the territories of Nepaul; but the western parts 
abound in arsenic and pyrites, though these sulphureous 
ores are no longer worked, on account of the deleterious ef- 
fects occasioned by the operation. Stone is found in abun- 
dance and variety, particularly jasper and marble ; but the 
houses are universally built of brick, because the use of 
stone, though abounding everywhere, is prevented by the 
expense of carriage in a country where the roads do not 
admit of wheel-carriages, and where there is no navigation. 
There is said to be a considerable mass of rock crystal near 
Ghoorkha, and limestone as well as slate abounds every- 
where ; yet there are no limekilns in the country, the only 
cement employed being mud, which, the natives pretend, 
answers better in their humid climate than mortar. 


The alpine region belonging to Nepaul is about the same Moun- 
breadth of thirty or forty miles from north to south. Scat- tains. 


tered peaks are here seen covered with perpetual snow, 
until, in advancing to the boundaries of Thibet, everlasting 
winter reigns. This inhospitable region consists chiefly of 
immense rocks rising into sharp peaks and tremendous pre- 
cipices, covered with snow, and almost constantly involved 
in clouds. Some of these mountains are estimated to rise 
19,960 feet above the valley of Nepaul. The rains here 
are periodical, as in the plains of Hindustan, and fall in 
the hottest season of the year. The snowy ridge of the 
Himalaya Mountains, though it has a winding course, has 
few interruptions, and is in most places impassable. Seve- 
ral rivers which take their rise in Thibet make their 
way through the mountainous ridges, but by such narrow 
chasms, and amidst such cnormous precipices, that these 
openings afford no practicable communication between the 
mountains and the plains. In the mountain passes no sort 
of baggage or merchandise is transportable, except on the 
shoulders of hill porters. The price of this carriage is re- 
gulated by the government. 


The numerous valleys which are interspersed through- Popula- 
out the mountains of Nepaul are inhabited by a variety of tion. 


mixed races. ‘he aboriginal inhabitants appear, from their 
physiognomy, to have been of Tartar or of Chinese origin, 
and to have had no resemblance to the Hindus either in 
features, religion, or manners. Before their arrival they 
had no idea of caste. The period when these mountainous 
regions were first invaded by the Hindus is uncertain aut 
according to the most authentic traditions, it is supposed 
to have taken place about the fourteenth century. The 
Hindus who now inhabit these mountains were about this 
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Nepat!. period driven from their country by the invasion of the 


to Europeans. The Newar women are never confined to 
—.— Mahommedan sovereign of Delhi, who made proposals to 


the house. At the early age of eight years they are car- 


marry a daughter of the rajah of Chitore, celebrated for her 
beauty. This offer was refused, and the consequence was 
that his city was captured and destroyed ; and, to avoid the 
hated yoke of the conqueror, great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants fled to the mountains. Many of the chiefs amongst 
the mountain tribes, accordingly, claim descent from these 
Chitore princes, although on doubtful grounds. There are 
a few rajpoots whose claims to a pure descent from the Chi- 
tore family are allowed ; and the families of the mountain 
chiefs who have adopted the Hindu rules of purity, and 
some even who have neglected this, are now admitted to 
be rajpoots; whilst, on the other hand, the purity of the 
Chitore blood has been so often contaminated by alliances 
with the Tartar and Chinese races, that several of the 
Chitore family have acquired the Tartar countenance, and 
some of the mountain tribes, by intermarriages with pure 
rajpoots in a low station, have acquired the oval faces and 
high noses of that remarkable race. The original purity 
of the rajpoot blood having been thus lost by indiscrimi- 
nate alliances, all the hill chiefs, whether their descent 
from the Chitore family be real or pretended, are now call- 
ed rajpoots, and hold the principal offices, civil and mili- 
tary, of the petty states in which the country was subdi- 
vided, until Nepaul was subdued by the reigning family of 
the Ghoorkhas. In the eastern parts of the country the abo- 
riginal tribes still remain 5 and, until the predominance of 
the Ghoorkhas, they enjoyed unmolested their customs and 
religion. But west of the Cali the case is different, almost 
all the inhabitants claiming a descent from the Hindu co- 
lony. They accordingly consist principally of the two su- 
perior classes of Hindus, or brahmins and chetrees, with 
their various subdivisions. 

East of the Cali the tribes which possessed the country 
were chiefly, 1. Magars, who occupied the lower hills in the 
western parts, and were very soon converted to the brahmin 
doctrine of abstaining from beef. They are at present enlist- 
ed by the Ghoorkha sovereigns, and compose a great majo- 
rity of their troops. 2. The Gurungs, a pastoral tribe, shift 
their abode between the mountains and the valleys with 
the summer and the winter. They still adhere to the lama 
priesthood and the Buddhist religion. They cultivate with 
the hoe, are diligent miners and traders, and employ the nu- 
merous flocks which they possess in conveying their goods 
to market. 3. The Jariyas form a numerous tribe, and inha- 
bit the lower hilly region between the Cali and the Nepaul 
valley, and are now nearly all converted to the brahminical 
doctrines. 4. The Newars are an industrious people, fol- 
lowing agriculture and commerce, and are more advanced 
in the mechanical arts than the mountain tribes. The 
greater part of them adhere to the tenets of the Buddhists: 
though they have adopted the distinctions of caste, they 
do not acknowledge the lamas, and have a priesthood of 
their own. The more fertile part of what is called Nepaul 
Proper was chiefly occupied by the Newars, a race addict- 
ed to agriculture and commerce, and far more advanced in 
the arts than any other of the mountain tribes. Their 
style of building, and most of their arts, appear to have 
been introduced from Thibet. All the Newars burn their 
dead; they eat buffaloes, sheep, goats, fowls, and ducks, and 
are addicted to the immoderate use of spirituous liquors. 
They live in towns or villages, in houses built of brick ce- 
mented with clay, and covered with tiles ; these houses are 
three stories high, the ground-floor being allotted to the 
cattle and poultry, the second to the servants, and the third 
to the family of the owner. ‘Their rooms are low, and have 
a mean and dirty appearance, and, besides, are infested with 
vermin, which, in addition to the filth, the offals of the 
shambles, and the blood of their sacrifices collected in the 
streets, give their towns an exceedingly offensive aspect 


ried to a temple, and married, with the usual ceremonies 
of the Hindus, to a fruit called uil ; and when they arrive 
at puberty they are betrothed to a man of the same caste, 
and the parents give a dower to the husband, or rather 
her paramour, their manners being extremely licentious. 
Like the women amongst the Nairs, they,may in fact have 
as many husbands as they choose, being at liberty to di- 
vorce them as often as they please, and upon the slightest 
pretences. The Newars are peaceable, industrious, and 
even ingenious ; much attached to the superstition which 
they profess, and now reconciled to the chains imposed on 
them by their Ghoorkha conquerors. Their occupations 
are chiefly those of agriculture 5 and they are, besides, al- 
most exclusively employed in the arts and manufactures 
of the country. They are generally of the middle size, 
possessed of great corporeal strength, with broad shoulders 
and chest, very stout limbs, round and rather flat faces, 
small eyes, low and somewhat spreading noses, and open 
and cheerful countenances, with little or no resemblance, 
according to Kirkpatrick, to the Chinese countenance. The 
complexion of the women is somewhat between a sallow 
and a copper colour. 5. The Dhenwars and Mhanjees are 
the husbandmen and fishers of the western districts. 6. 
The Bhootias. Though some families of this race are plant- 
ed in the lower lands, they occupy, generally speaking, 
such parts of the mountainous country as are included in 
the Nepaul territories. They shave their heads, and ob- 
serve many idolatrous rites and customs. 7. The Bhanras 
are a sort of separatists from the Newars, and are suppos- 
ed to amount to 5000. They observe many of the customs 
of the Bhootias. To the eastward some districts of the 
Nepaul dominions are inhabited by tribes, such as the Lim- 
booas, Nuggerkootees, and others, of whom little more is 
known than the names. 

With regard to the number of inhabitants within the 
bounds of Nepaul, we have no data to form any thing like 
an accurate estimate. The wild and rugged nature of the 
country gives no ground to suppose that the population is 
considerable. It is in the valleys that the population is 
collected; and these, says Kirkpatrick, with the exception 
of Nepaul and two or three others, are little better than 
mountainous cavities. Even the ‘Terriani, or low belt of 
jand which runs along the southern frontier, is but indif- 
ferently peopled, the villages being, according to the tra- 
veller already mentioned, very thinly scattered, and mean 
both4n their appearance and in their size. The Nepaulese 
themselves give the most exaggerated account of their 
numbers. They reckon their population by houses; and 
to Patan, their largest town, they assign 24,000 houses, 
to Bhatgong 22,000, and to Catmandoo 18,000. This 
would give a population of 640,000. ‘There are, besides, 
many large villages and towns scattered around Kirtee- 
poor, containing 12,000 houses ; Theamee, Buneba, Phar- 
ping, Punonlee, Dhulkill, Chappagang, all containing from 
6000 to 7000 houses ; and, besides these, there are reck- 
oned between twenty and thirty smaller, of from 1000 to 
4000 liouses, all within the valley of Nepaul. But this 
gives a population that sets probability at defiance, and is 
considered, both by Frazer and Kirkpatrick, as a glaring 
fallacy. A loose estimate of the latter traveller lowers the 
population of Nepaul to half a million of souls. 

‘The lands are held by various tenures. 


chiefly situated in the Ghoorkha territory, though there is 
hardly any portion of the Ghoorkha conquests in which 
the prince has not appropriated land to his own use. Some 
of these lands are cultivated by husbandmen, who receive 
a share of the produce ; others are tilled by the neighbour- 


ing husbandmen, who are obliged to dedicate a certain 


Those consti- Stale” 
tuting crown-lands, or the rajah’s immediate estates, are prope!) 
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better off when he belonged toa private company. It may Nepaul. 
be added, that government evinces great consideration for —"~—" 


number of days in the year to this service. From such lands 
the rajah draws all the supplies necessary for the support 
of his household. The brahmins also possess lands, the 
title to which they receive by royal investiture. These 
lands are rent free, saleable, and hereditary ; but they may 
nevertheless be alienated for certain crimes. Their pro- 
prietors are bound to the reigning prince for nothing beyond 
his prayers, though they sometimes consider it as prudent 
to conciliate him by more substantial gifts. Another tenure 
by which land is possessed by the Newars, is the payment 
of a considerable fine when the original titles are con- 
firmed, which must be renewed on the accession of each 


prince. Other lands pay a rent to the crown, or to the jag- 


hiredar (proprietor), in proportion to their produce. ‘The 
khyra and barilands are those which are destitute of 
springs or running water, and which, requiring consider- 
able labour; yield, after all, no very profitable return. 
These pay a rent according to their produce, which is es- 
timated by the number of spades or ploughs employed. 
Widows may cultivate as much of this land as they can, 
without paying any rent at all. The kaith or plantation- 
lands, which are well supplied with water, and, being situ- 
ated in the valleys, are fruitful, and yield all the superior 
kinds of grain, pay the half of their produce to the culti- 
vator, who in return defrays all the charges of tillage, with 
the exception of the seed. These lands are reckoned to 
yield from twenty to thirty fold; and they pay different rates 
to the proprietor, according to the value of their produce. 

The whole population of Nepaul are liable to military 
service in times of public danger, though they are not re- 
gularly trained to arms. But there is a standing army 
dispersed over the country, besides a large force always in 
the capital, amounting to 30,000 or 35,000 troops. These 
troops are regularly trained, disciplined, and officered after 
the manner of European troops; and they likewise affect 
the European exercise, dress, and arms. The regular 
force of Nepaul has so long been accustomed to active 
service and to constant victory, that they have acquired 
all the qualities of veteran soldiers, a fearlessness of dan- 
ger, and a contempt of any foe opposed to them. “ They 
have,” says Frazer, “ much of the true and high spirit of 
a soldier, that setting of life at nought in comparison of 
the performance of duty, and that high sense of honour 
which forms his most attractive ornament, and raises his 
character to the highest.” These qualities were frequently 
displayed in the course of the campaign with the British, 
against whose overwhelming attacks fortresses were de- 
fended with a determined bravery, and a patient endu- 
rance of famine and misery, that were truly exemplary. 
And when they at length surrendered a fort which was no 
Jonger tenable, they deplored thcir hard fate, called them- 
selves wretched men that ought rather to have died, and 
refused to return to their native country ; whilst the courte- 
sy they showed to the British, and the reciprocal good offi- 
ces received and returned, resembled more the generous 
spirit of European warfare, than the cruel practices of the 
Hast. The expenses of the military establishment are most- 
ly defrayed by assignments of land, though in some in- 
stances the soldier receives his pay from the treasury, and 
occasionally from the public granary ; others are paid partly 
in money, and partly in land ; but the most usual mode, and 
the one most agreeable to the troops, is by putting them in 
possession of tracts of land, on which they generally settle 
their families, whom they can maintain better in this man- 
ner than by any pecuniary stipend. There seems no fixed 
rate of reward for different ranks, a good deal depending on 
the interest of the parties, and other incidental circumstan- 
ces. One of the captains of the rajah’s company of guards 
informed Coloncl Kirkpatrick, that the lands which he held 
yielded him 180 rupees a year, and that he received an ad- 


ditional sum in money of 280 rupees; but added, that he was 
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its military and public servants, being particularly indulgent 
to their widows, orphans, and other destitute branches of 
their families. The soldiers are in general stout, thick, 
and well-built men. They are very brave, and prefer close 
fighting, giving an onset with a loud shout. During the 
war with the British they attacked with great valour and 
impetuosity, advancing to the very muzzles of the cannon. 
They understand the use of the sabre; and each man 
wears, besides, a “cookree,” or long crooked heavy knife, 
which may be used in war, but is also of great use in all 
common operations where a knife or hatchet is required. 
The soldiers also carry a long sort of matchlocks or mus- 
kets. The officers, besides the sword and shield and 
“ cookree,” carry bows and arrows, which they use very 
dexterously. The sword which they use has the edge 
curved inwards like a reaping hook, but far more straight, 
and very heavy, particularly at the point, where it is very 
broad, and ends abruptly square. A few small guns are 
used ; but they are confined to the walls of forts, and never 
carricd into the field. 
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The government of Nepaul is essentially a despotism, Govern. 


and is good or bad according to the character or temporary ment. 


views of the reigning prince. It is no doubt slightly ame- 
liorated by the authority of immemorial customs, and the 
influence of religion, which no prince, however despotic, 
can safely disregard ; as well as by the occasional opposi- 
tion of the aristocracy or chiefs. But the great body of 
the people derive little benefit from the struggle for power 
between the prince and his nobles. They seem to possess 
no civil rights, and are at the mercy of their rulers for 
whatever treatment the latter think proper to give them. 
It was observed by Kirkpatrick, in the course of his jour- 
ney into the country, that the carriers were pressed, with- 
out ceremony, into the service of government, and com- 
pelled to work without any promise of pay; and in the 
war with the British, a detachment of troops, because they 
yielded a post to the enemy which they could no longer 
hold, were punished with extraordinary cruelty, being niu- 
tilated in their faces in the most shocking manner. In Eu- 
rope the progress of improvement has modified the rigour 
of the most absolute governments ; but in Nepaul, as in 
all the Asiatic states, despotism grows up to the most 
frightful maturity in the congenial soil of ignorance; and 
although the arbitrary will of the prince may be opposed 
by the force of circumstances, yet there is no permanent 
security for life and property, such as is derived from the 
authority of fixcd laws. ‘The administration of public af- 
fairs is carried on by various officers. The first of these is 
the choutra or prime minister to the rajah, to whom he is 
invariably akin. His business is to receive and examine 
all written and verbal communications regarding public 
business, and to act as a sort of comptrollcr-general over 
the inferior departments of administration. He holds his 


office during the pleasure of the prince, to whom he sub- 


mits all his reports on matters of state; and the former, if 
he see proper, refers them for further investigation to a 
court of inspection appointed for the purpose. He is paid 
by a commission or fine on every rice plantation, with the 
exception of those of the Thurgars or nobles and the mili- 
tary. Secondly, the kajees are four commissaries who 
superintend all civil and military affairs, and are employed 
in the collection of the revenue, and in the management 
of the Jaghire lands. They are paid by a tax of one rupee 
on all taxable lands. Thirdly, the sirdars command the 
armies of the state, and likewise participate in the ma- 
nagement of civil business. Fourthly, the kurdars act as 
secretaries, preparing all communications from the rajah to 
foreign powers, or to the officers of state. Fifthly, the kup- 
perdar and the kuzanchee have the charge, the one of the 
N 
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Nepaul. rajah’s private wardrobe, jewels, and kitchen; and the 
—\-——’ other of the public wardrobe, from which honorary dresses 


are issued. All these officers are paid by a moderate duty 
upon all taxable lands. Sixthly, the ticksali or superin- 
tendent of the mint is paid by a commission on the im- 
port duties from! Thibet, and on a tax payable by all na- 
tives of Nepaul who return to their country front Lehassa, 
Diggercheh, or other parts of Thibet. This tax is exact- 
ed with a good deal of rigour. Seventhly, tle dhurma- 
udhikar is the chief criminal judge, who commissions all the 
inferior judges, excepting those who officiate in the farmed 
districts. ‘The fees in this department are very great; 
and as most crimes are punishable by fine, the penalties 
constitute a large source of emolument, which does not 
by any means favour the pure administration of justice. 
Civil questions regarding property are decided by ano- 
ther tribunal, the members of which are usually brahmins. 
Over this court the criminal judge sometimes presides. 
Intricate questions are occasionally referred to a supersti- 
tious ordeal, in whrich clrance decides; and this barbarous 
process is a sure index to the manners of the people, and 
to the low state of their civil institutions. There is, be- 
sides, a superintendent of the police, a minister who is em- 
ployed in complimentary embassies to foreign powers, or 
in carrying orders to public officers. The soubahs are go- 
vernors of districts, or farmers, and government collectors, 
acting as officers of revenue, of justice, and of police ; and 
the omrahs are commanders of military posts. 

The public revenue is derived from Jand-rents, customs, 
fines of various sorts, and from mines. Annual presents 
are made by the soubahs, and by every one who approach- 
es the court; and a sort of arbitrary income-tax is besides 
levied from all ranks, even the sacred order, who possess 
free lands, not being exempted. An officer is often em- 
ployed for the express purpose of collecting this tax, which 
is rated according to the exigencies of the state, and which 
mounts up in many districts to more than the regular re- 
venue. According to Colonel Kirkpatrick, who visited the 
country in 1792, and who derived his information from 
good authority, the revenue actually remitted to Catman- 
doo never exceeded thirty lacs of rupees (L.35,000), but it 
sometimes fell to twenty-five lacs. The subsequent con- 
quests by the Ghoorkha sovereigns were not productive of 
a great increase of income ; and the reduction of territory 
by the late war would of course occasion a corresponding 
diminution. ‘The export duties, and the profits on the sale 
of elephants, bring in from three to four lacs of revenue. 
‘Tle import duties levicd on the trade from Thibet, included 
under the mint, as the returns consist chiefly in silver bul- 
lion, amount to about seven or eight lacs. ‘The dutics on 
salt, the profits on saltpetre, which appears to be a mono- 
poly, on copper and iron mines, and the produce of the 
land-tax, may be estimated at from fifteen to eighteen lacs. 
Formerly the inhabitants of Thibet were supplicd with a 
silver currency from the mint of Nepaul, on which the 
treasury gained a profit of a lac of rupees. 

The trade of Nepaul is by no means so extensive as it 
might be if it were conducted under proper regulations ; 
being shackled by monopolies for the benefit of govern- 
ment, or of a few favoured merchants, who labour to pre- 
serve their privileges by the most invidious and corrupt 
means in their power, and by other injudicious restraints. 
But, at the same time, the surplus produce of so poor a 
country could scarcely afford the basis of an extensive 
trade; and it was accordingly rather the medium of com- 
munication between other countries, than remarkable for 
the extent of its own commerce. Formerly merchants 
from Cashmere carried their manufactures to Kutti and 
other towns in Thibet, and received in return the wool 
produced in thesc countries from the shawl goat. Such 
portions of these manufactures as are not used in Thibet 


were exportcd by the way of Teshoo Loomboo and Lassa, Nepa 


to Siling or Sining on the frontiers of China, and partly 
sent to Catmandoo by way of Pama. ‘Lhe principal goods 
imported in return to answer the demand of Cashmere and 
Nepaul were teas and silks ; and from Patna, it is said, they 
exported otters’ skins to a great amount, procured from 
the neighbourhood of Dacca. The articles imported into 
Nepaul from Thibct are coarse woollen cloths, paper, horses, 
sheep, shawl goats, chowry bullocks, clrowries or cow-tails, 
musk-deer, dogs, falcons, pheasants, salt, sal-ammoniac, 
hurtal or yellow arsenic, borax, quicksilver from China, 
gold in grains and in small lumps, antinrony, rugs or coarse 
blankets, munijheet or Indian madder, cherris or extract 
of hemp, besides various medicinal drugs and preserved 
fruits, such as almonds, walnuts, raisins, dates. Of these 
articles, the greater part of the musk, chowries, hurtal, 
borax, and bullion still find their way to Patna; whence in 
return are sent north, buffaloes, goats, broad cloth, cutlery, 
glass ware, and other European commodities, Indian cotton 
nianufactures, mother of pearl, pearls, coral, beads, spices, 
pepper, betel nut and leaf, camphor, tobacco, tin, lead, zinc, 
and phajoo, the red powder thrown by the Hindus during 
the hooly. Besides these articles, utensils in wrought cop- 
per, brass, bell-metal, and iron, are sold to the merchants of 
Thibet. The borax and salt are said to be brought from 
a lake which is situated nearly north from Catmandoo, about 
fifteen days’ journey beyond the Brahmaputra. The car- 
riers of these articles are a large kind of sheep, with four 
horns, which appear to be the common beasts of burden in 
all countries towards the sources of the Indus, Ganges, 
and Brahmaputra. Formerly the lamas of Lassa and ‘Te- 
shoo Loomboo sent a large sum in bullion to be coined at 
the nrint of Catmandoo, on which an allowance of four 
per cent. was made for the coinage. But the rapacity of 
the rajah induced him to alloy the rupee to the amount of 
eight per cent., which had the effect of putting an entire 
stop to this source of revenue. 


‘Che Newars are almost the only artisans in Nepaul ; Manu 
and they appear to be acquainted with and to excrcise tures 


most of the handicraft occupations of their neighbours. 
The Newar women of all ranks, as well as the men, of the 
hill-tribe of Mugar, weave two sorts of cotton cloth, partly 
for horne use and partly for exportation. These cloths are 
the dresses of the middling and lower classes, although 
woollens would be much better fitted for the cold climate 
of a Nepaul winter. Those, accordingly, who are not very 
poor, wear woollen blankets, which «are manufactured by 
tlhe Bhooteas, who wear nothing else. ‘The dress of the 
higher ranks is not manufactured at home, but is import- 
ed, consisting of Chinese silks, shawls, low country mus- 
lins, and calicoes. European bread cloth is worn by the 
military alone. They work very well in iron, copper, brass, 
&c.; and in Lalita, Patan, and Bhatgong, tlrere are consi- 
derable manutfactories of these articles, and also of a spe- 
cies of bell-mctal. One bell which was manufactured at 
that place measured five feet in diameter. The ‘Thibet 
bells are superior to those of Nepaul, though a great many 
pell-metal vessels are made by the Newars, and exported to 
Thibet, along with those of brass and copper. "They are 
likewise particularly ingenious in carpentry 3 but it is re- 
markable that they never use a saw, dividing their wood, 
of whatever size, by achisel and mallet. ‘They are skilful in 
gilding ; and they manufacture at Bhatgong, from the bark 
ot a shrub, a very strong paper, remarkably well suited for 
packages. ‘They distil spirits from rice and other grains, 
and also prepare a fermented liquor from wheat, munooa, 
rice, &c. which they call jhaur. It is made somewhat in 
the manner of malt liquors, but is more intoxicating. The 
Newar peasants use it in the same manner, and consider 
it as necessary for their comfort as the labouring people 0 

Britain do porter. ’ 
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The early history of Nepaul, like that of most of the 


i eastern countries, is buried under a mass of fable. The in- 


habitants exhibit a list of princes for several thousand years 
back, which is given in Colonel Kirkpatrick’s work, but 
without any evidence of their authenticity. It is doubtful 
whether such persons ever existed. We know, however, 
that Nepaul was the scene of important revolutions, though 
it never was subjected to the Delhi emperors, or to any of 
the other great Asiatic powers. It is said to have been 
completely subdued in a. p. 1323, by Hurr Singh, one of 
the princes of Oude, who was driven out of his own pos- 
sessions by the Patans. But from that period there exists 
no accurate information respecting the dynasties which 
ruled during the interval, or the race of princes who go- 
verned Nepaul at the time of the Ghoorkha conquest. Run- 
jeet Mull was the last of the Surya Bansi race, or children 
of the sun, that reigned in Nepaul. He formed an alliance 
with Purthi Nirain, which ended in the loss of his domi- 
nions, of which he was stript by his ally in the Newar year 
890 or 888, corresponding to a. p. 1768. He possessed 
great courage and insatiable ambition, and was indebted 
for his success in war to his introduction of firelocks and 
European discipline amongst his troops. It was in his reign 
that Captain Kinloch, with a British force,’°endeavoured to 
penetrate into Nepaul. But, from the sickness of the troops, 
and the difficulty of the country, the enterprise was aban- 
doned. Purthi Nirain died about three years after the 
final conquest of Nepaul, that is, in the year 1771. He 
left two sons, Singh Pertaub and Behadur Shah, the former 
of whom succeeded to the throne, and, conceiving a jealousy 
of his brother, threw him into prison, whence he was with 
difficulty released by the interference of one of the spiritual 
guides of the Ghoorkha family, on condition that he should 
live in exile. Singh Pertaub, after having extended his 
father’s conquests, died in 1775, leaving one son, who was 
an infant. Behadur Shah, on the death of his brother, re- 
turned from his exile to Catmandoo, and, having placed his 
nephew on the throne, assumed the office of regent. But 
the mother of the infant prince, Rajender Letchemi, con- 
trived to supplant Behadur Shah in his office, and even to 
secure the person of her rival. Through the mediation, 
however, of one of the priests, an accommodation took place, 
and Behadur Shah was thus enabled to seize and confine 
the ranee in his turn. Neglecting, however, to conciliate 
the chief men of the state, he was again driven into banish- 
ment, from which he did not return till the death of the 
princess, when he re-assumed the regency without opposi- 
tion. In the course of his administration, Palpa, and many 
other petty states to the westward, Bhote to the north, 
and Sikkim to the east, were compelled to submit to the 
rule of the Ghoorkhas. 

Towards the close of the administration of Mr Hastings 
in India the Ghoorkha sovereigns were involved in hostili- 
ties with Thibet, and finally with China. The Teshoo Lama 
of Thibet having proceeded to Pekin, died soon after his 
arrival in that city. His brother, Sumhur Lama, taking 
advantage of his absence, fled from Lassa to the rajah of 
Nepaul, carrying along with him a considerable quantity 
of treasure ; and he made such representations to the Ne- 
paul goverument that their avarice was inflamed, and hav- 
ing marched a body of troops to Lassa, they extorted from 
the lama a tribute of three lacs of rupees. In 1790 they 
detached to Teshoo Loomboo, the residence of another 
sacred lama, a second body of troops, amounting to 7000 
men, who pillaged the place and the sacred temples, and 
succeeded in carrying off a large booty, though closely pur- 
sued by a Chinese army, and thougli, from the severity of 
the weather, they lost 2000 men in their retreat. The em- 
peror of China, as the terrestrial superior of the lamas, and 
their worshipper and protector, incensed by these unpro- 
voked aggressions, despatched an army of 70,600 men 
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against the Nepaulese, who were overthrown in repeated Nepaul. 
battles ; and the Chinese army advanced to Noakote, within =~" 


twenty-six miles of Catmandoo, and sixty of the British 
territory of Bengal. A peace was at last concluded, though 
on terms ignominious to the Nepaulese, who were com- 
pelled to become tributaries to the Chinese, and to refund 
the spoil which they had taken from the Thibet lamas. It 
does not appear, however, that this tribute was ever ex- 
acted. It was about this period that Lord Cornwallis at- 
tempted to conclude a treaty of commerce witli the Ne- 
paulese ; but every proposition of this nature was frustrat- 
ed by their extreme jealousy. 

The queen-regent died in 1786, when the care of the 
young rajah devolved entirely on his uncle Bahadur Shah, 
who was accused of having, from disgraceful motives, en- 
couraged the rajah in his debaucheries, in hopes of bring- 
ing him into contempt, and of thus securing to himself the 
reins of authority. In this expectation, however, he was 
deceived, as the rajah, in 1795, when he had entered into 
his twentieth year, suddenly avnounced to his uncle that 
he had now resolved to assume the reins of government, 
and being supported by a large proportion of the nobles, 
Bahadur Shah, making a virtue of necessity, forbore all 
resistance, and received in return assurances of the most 
distinguished favour. 
extremely popular during the first year of his reign. But 
this fair prospect was speedily overcast, and the youth plun- 
ged into all the excesses of the most furious despotism and 
cruelty. His first act was to arrest his uncle, and, loading 
him with chains, to throw him into prison, where he was 
starved to death. He daily tortured and mutilated his 
subjects, and beheld their sufferings with savage joy. In 
his outrages he made no distinction of age or sex. Wo- 
men of all castes, even those belonging to the sacred or- 
ders, were seized, and subjected to abuse from the vilest 
characters. In 1797, he had a son by a brahmin widow, 
who being taken seriously ill next year, and finding her 


end approaching, reminded the rajah of the prediction of 


astrologers, that he would never complete his twenty-fourth 
year, and entreated that he would provide for the unpro- 
tected orphan they were about to leave. ‘The rajah, rely- 
ing implicitly on the superstitious prophecy, immediately, 
and in the most solemn manner, before all the chiefs, ab- 
dicated the throne in favour of his son, though illegitimate, 
and an administration was then appointed, over which one 
of his ranees or queens was appointed to preside. The ab- 
dicated monarch now devoted his whole time to attendance 
on his favourite widow, who, notwithstanding all his atten- 
tion, and rich offerings at the different temples, soon after- 
wards expired. In his affliction he became quite frantic, 
and perpetrated atrocities, the bare mention of which 
causes the Nepaulese still to shudder, and which are too 
shocking to be narrated. Amongst various enormities, he 
directed the sacred temple of Bahvani to be demolished, 
and the golden idol, which was a venerated object of wor- 
ship, to be ground to dust ; and when the soldiers to whom 
he had issued the orders demurred at such an act of sa- 
crilege, he commanded boiling oil to be poured on their 
naked bodies. Nor did any one escape his rage. Neither 
rank nor caste afforded any protection from his violence. 
Even the first members of the government were scourged 
without mercy, and otherwise tortured. A confederacy 
was at last formed against the tyrant, who finding himself 
abandoned, absconded during the night, and fled to Be- 
nares, which he reached in May 1800. 

A close connection with Nepaul had always been a fa- 
vourite object with the British rulers of India, and the 
flight of the rajah to Benares appeared to present a fair 
opportunity for bringing it about. A treaty of alliance 
was accordingly concluded between the two states, by 
Captain W. D. Knox, who was appointed ambassador, 


The young rajah rendered himself 
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Nepaul. and who proceeded to Catmandoo for the purpose in 1802. 
—~—’ The terms of the treaty were considered asfavourable to the 


British interests; the Nepaulese being anxious to secure 
the influence of such powerful neighbours against the fac- 
tion of the abdicated rajah, who still contended for his re- 
storation. But whatever advantages were attained by this 
treaty, were ultimately rendered nugatory by the jealous op- 
position of the subordinate officers amongst the Nepaulese, 
who were probably instigated by their chiefs, the latter be- 
ing entirely unable to fulfil the obligations which they had 
eutered into. 

The residency at Catmandoo was accordingly withdrawn 
in the year 1804. About this time the abdicated monarch, 
Run: Bahadur, by the able management of his queen, whom 
he had always ill treated, was restored to his former au- 
thority. But as he continued to rule with his former bar- 
barity, his reign was of short duration ; in 1805 a conspi- 
racy was formed against him, which terminated in his as- 
sassination. His death was succeeded by the most violent 
conflicts between the adverse parties in the state, and did 
not terminate until nearly the whole of the nobles at Cat- 
mandoo had perished. The surviving adherents of the 
late rajah having at length secured the person of his son, 
seized on the reins of government, putting to death such 
of the opposite party as still remained. 

But during all these intestine commotions, it is remark- 
able that the Nepaulese still extended their conquests on 
every side. To the west of Catmandoo, and towards the 
Sutlege, the hill-chiefs were distracted by mutual jeal- 
ousies, and by no means in a condition to form a league for 
their mutual defence. They were accordingly subdued 
one after another by the armies of the Ghoorkhas, who very 
soon made themselves masters, without the aid of artil- 
lery, of every hill-fort, from the Ganges to the Sutlege. 
When their movements first attracted the notice of the 
British government, their chief was vigorously prosecuting 
the conquests of these states 5 and as he advanced west- 
ward, he erected strong forts and stockades at convenicnt 

ositions, namely, Almorah, Serinagur, and Malowa. The 
Sikh frontier was also guarded by a strong line of fortified 
posts; and thus the consolidation of the Ghoorkha empire 
proceeded with a slow but sure progress. The cxtensive 
tract which lies between Catmandoo and the Sutlege was 
held in firm subjection by a strong military force, whilst to 
the east the Sikkim rajah was deprived of half his territo- 
ries, and compelled to pay a tribute for the remaindcr. 
To the north the progress of conquest was restrained by 
the Chinese power, with which the Ghoorkha chiefs had al- 
ready found themselves unable to cope, and also by a lofty 
range of barren mountains. But the fertile and low situat- 
ed plains of the south presented a more alluring prospect, 
and greater probabilitics of success in a contcst with a new 
and untried power. The consequence was a series of en- 
croachments along the whole northern frontier of the Bri- 
tish possessions, especially in the district of Gorruckpoor 
and Sarun. ‘The British remonstrated against these pro- 
ceedings, and an investigation into the respective claims 
of the two powers was commenced by commissioners joint- 
ly chosen, the result of which being entirely favourable to 
the British, a detachment of regulars was ordered to take 
possession of the debateable ground. But these being 
withdrawn during the rainy season, the chief police sta- 
tion upon the frontier was attacked by large bodies of Ne- 
paulese, and the officers were compelled to fly, with a loss of 
eighteen killed and six wounded. Shortly afterwards a se- 
cond attack was made on another police station, and several 
persons were killed, after which the whole body was with- 
drawn; and, in 1814, the war commenced. A brief account 
of the operations of this war will be found under the article 
Hunpustan; and it is only necessary here to state genc- 
rally, that the invasion of the Nepaulese dominions was 


commenced on the western frontier, beyond the Jumna Nepau! 
and near the Sutlege, the country there being considered ~v 


as of easier access than the mountainous barrier which 
bounds the Nepaulese dominions on the side of Bengal. But 
the British troops, in attempting to storm the stockades 
and hill-forts, were repeatedly driven back with severe 
loss, and suffered reverses to which they had been wholly 
unused in the wars of India. Here it was that the brave 
General Gillespie was slain, whilst he was encouraging his 
troops, who had been repulsed, to renew the attack. In 
1815, Sir David Ochterlony assumed the chief command, 
and by a series of skilful operations, in which he dislodged 
the Ghoorkha troops from the fortified heights of Malowa, 
and ultimately so hemmed in their renowned commander 
Ameer Singh, and his son, that they were forced to sign a 
capitulation, by which they agreed, on being permitted to 
retreat with their remaining troops, to abandon the whole 
territory west of the Cali branch of the Goggra. In Ku- 
maon also the British troops succeeded in driving the ene- 
my before them ; and, in consequence of these successes, a 
definitive treaty of peace was signed on the 28th of Novem- 
ber 1815. But the signature of the rajah being withheld, 
it was determined to renew the war, and to strike a deci- 
sive blow directly at the capital of the country. Prepara- 
tions for this arduous enterprise were made on a great 
scale, a force being assembled at Sarun amounting to about 
13,000 men, of whom 3000 were Europeans, besides a 
large body of irregulars, amounting in all to above 46,000 
troops. ‘This formidable force took the field in the end of 
January 1816, and advanced from the Bettiah district di- 
rectly on Catmandoo. ‘The greatest difficultics were en- 
countered, from the ruggedness of the country, in march- 
ing along the dry beds of torrents, through ravines, and 
in the face of precipices. But all these obstacles were 
overcome by the patience of the troops, and the consum- 
mate skill and science of their commander. The Ghoorkhas 
made a brave resistance, but they were overthrown in 
several severe cncounters; and the British force had now 
approached within three days’ march of their capital, Cat- 
mandoo. Deeming all further resistance vain, an ambassa~ 
dor was sent to the British head-quarters, to sue for peace 5 
and the unratified treaty of the year 1815 was accordingly 
duly signed. By this treaty the Nepaulese renounced all 
claims to the territory in dispute. They also ceded all the 
conquests which they had made to the west of the Cali 
branch of the Goggra, and which, with the exception of 
Kumaon, the Deyrah Doon, and some other portions of ter- 
ritory annexed to the British dominions, were restored to 
the families of the chiefs who had reigned there prior to the 
Ghoorkha invasion, and who were now to rule as vassals of 
the British; it being understood, however, that the latter 
were not to interfere in the internal administration, but 
were merely to act as arbiters between rival chiefs. 

In the course of this contest with the British, the Ne- 
paulese had earnestly entreated the aid of the Chinese 
against the Europcans, whom their ambassadors represent- 
ed as desirous of acquiring Nepaul merely to serve as an 
intervening point in their progress to China. Their appli- 
cation being transmitted by the grand lama to Pekin, an 
answer was received, in which the emperor expressed his 
conviction that the Ghoorkhas had themselves been the 
cause of the war by their unjust encroachments, and de- 
clined all interference. After peace was concluded, the 
Chincse emperor expressed deep offence against the rulers 
of Nepaul, who, being merely tributaries, had presumed to 
make war or peace with the British, without the sanction 
of their superior ; and, to back those lofty pretensions, an 
army of 15,000 men, commanded by five generals, and at- 
tended by Chinese functionaries of superior rank, usually 
stationed at Lassa, actually advanced towards the Nepau- 
lese territories. At the request of the Nepaul ministers, 


yrean the British consented to act as mediators. 
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But in the 


J.od mean time they themselves despatched to the Chinese camp 


agents, who having reached it early in September 1816, 
succeeded in bringing about the restoration of peace, and 
of all the ancient relations between the two powers. In 
1816, Ameer Singh Thappa, one of the most distinguished 
Ghoorkha commanders, who had so gallantly disputed the 
field with Sir David Ochterlony, died, at the age of sixty- 
eight. To the last day of his life he was endeavouring, by 
negotiation, and by every art, to excite amongst the different 
states a spirit of hostility against the British, as the com- 
mon enemies of Indian independence. Two of his widows 
devoted themselves to death along with him; one sacri- 
ficed herself on the spot, and the other was at the same time 
preparing for the fatal pile at the temple of Pushpoonath, 
within the valley of Catmandoo. In November 1816, the 
young rajah died of the small-pox, at the age of twenty- 
one years. One of his queens, and one of his concubines, 
together with five female attendants, devoted themselves 
to the funeral pile along with the corpse. He left one 
son, three years of age, named Rajindra Bickram Shah, who 
succeeded quietly to the throne, under the guardianship 
of the minister Bheem Singh Thappa; a very unusual cir- 
cumstance in the annals of Nepaul. No interruption has 
occurred since this period to the peace happily concluded 
with the British ; nor, according to the latest accounts, has 
the internal tranquillity of the country been disturbed. 

NEPEAN Isuanp, in the South Pacific Ocean, is about 
a quarter of a mile distant from Norfolk Island. The com- 
munication, however, is rendered difficult by the moun- 
tainous sea which runs between the two islands, and which, 
during the short period they have been occupied by British 
settlers, has occasioned numerous fatal accidents. It is 
uninhabited, and is employed as a place of transportation 
for refractory convicts, where they are employed in boil- 
ing salt. 

NEPEAN Pornt, a rocky promontory on the north 
coast of New Holland, and’ the eastern point of entrance 
into Port Philip. Long. 144. 38. E. Lat. 38. 18. S. 

NEPOMUEK, a town of the Austrian kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Klattau, adjoining to which are 
some extensive iron-works and mines, on the hill called 
the Gruneburg, belonging to Prince Colloredo. It is a 
place highly venerated, from having given birth to John 
Nepomuk, in the year 1320. That person is reported 
to have been confessor to the queen, whose chastity was 
suspected by her spouse. He demanded of the confessor 
the revelation of what had passed in the confession ; but 
Nepomuk refused to disclose it. For this he was bound 
hand and foot ; and still refusing to discover the secrets, 
was in that condition thrown into the Moldau and drown- 
ed. He was afterwards, for this conduct, canonized by 
the pope, and included in the catalogue of martyrs. He 
thus became the tutelar saint of the Bohemian Catholics. 

NEPOS, Corne ius, a Latin writer, who was the friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and the poet Catullus, and flourished 
B.¢. 40. It is uncertain where he was born, but Pliny (iii. 
22, 2) calls him Padi accola; and his friendship with Ca- 
tullus makes it not improbable that Hostilia, near Verona, 
where that poet was born, was also his birthplace. We 
possess no information respecting his private life; but 
many of his works are cited by later writers. 1. His 
Chronicles or Annals, probably in three books, of which 
the fragments do not enable us to decide whether they 
were confined to the history of Rome, or included that of 
allnations. Some have asserted that this was a mere trans- 
lation of the work of Apollodorus on the same subject ; 
but they have no sufficient grounds for so believing. 2. 
The Lxemplorum Libri, of which the fifth book is cited 
by Aulus Gellius (vii. 18), and which seems to have been 
a work containing remarkable transactions selected from 
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history ; but this may have been only another title for his Neptune. 
work. 3. The Lives of Illustrious Men, of which the six- ~~~ 


teenth book is cited, and the lives we now possess no doubt 
formed a part. 4. The Lives of Historians (Nep. Dion. iii. ), 
which included both Greek and Latin. It seems not un- 
likely that the biographical sketch still remaining of Atti- 
cus, and the longer one of Porcius Cato, which he men- 
tions (Cato, iii.), belonged to this collection. 5. The Let- 
ters to Cicero, which must have been published, as some 
of them are quoted by Lactantius (Inst. iii. 15). It would 
appear that he had also made successful attempts in poetry 
(Plin. Ep. v. 3). 

We possess a work under the name of Nepos, Vite 
Excellentium Imperatorum, which is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer under this title. It centains short biogra- 
phical sketches of twenty commanders, mostly Greek ; an 
essay, De Regibus, which is little else than the mere names 
of Greek and Persian kings; and the lives of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal. There are also two other biographical sketches 
of Atticus and Cato, which used to be separated from the 
rest, because they were not found in all the manuscripts, 
or, when found, were entitled Ex libro Corn. Nepotis de 
Latinis Historicis, whilst the others used to be considered 
as the work of a certain A.milius Probus, whose name was 
found in all the manuscripts. The following unpoetical 
lines were found to precede them: 

Vade liber noster, fato meliore memento, 
Cunt legat hzec dominus, te sciat csse meum. 
Si roget auctorem, paullatim detege nostrum 
Tunc domino nomen, me sciet esse Probum. 

This Amilius Probus was long considered as a contem- 
porary of Nepos; but he is now generally believed to be 
the prefectus pretorio to whom Ausonius addresses his six- 
teenth epistle, and is supposed to have lived in the reign 
of Theodosius, a. p. 370. At first, however, this work ap- 
peared under the name of Probus, and was thus published 
147], and in the following editions till 1563. Gifanius in 
1566 first directed the attention of the literary world to 
Nepos as the author; and subsequent investigation has 
nearly set the question at rest. Attempts have, however, 
been recently made by an Italian critic (in his Saggio di 
un LEsame critico per restituire ad Emilio Probo il libro 
De Vitis Excell. Imp. creduto communemente de Corn. Ne- 
pote, Venez. 1818, et Kohen; and in Considerazioni sul 
Saggio di un E'same del Sign. Rinch. Mediol. 1819) to revive 
the old opinion ; and he founds his belief on the authority 
of the manuscripts and of the poetical address or dedica- 
tion, on the silence of ancient writers, to whom these lives 
seem to have been unknown, on several mistakes in his- 
tory and chronology which appear in the work, and on the 
language, which he considers as unworthy of the golden age 
of Roman literature. (See this question treated fully by 
Bardili, in his preface to his edition, Stuttgard, 1820; and 
by Dahne, Lips. 1827.) 

NEPTUNE, in pagan worship, the god of the sea, was 
the son of Saturn and Vesta or Ops, and the brother of 
Jupiter and Pluto. He assisted Jupiter in his expeditions, 
for which reason that god, when he attained the supreme 
power, assigned to him the sea and the islands as his empire. 
He was, however, expelled from heaven along with Apollo, 
for conspiring against Jupiter; and after this event both 
were employed by Laomedon, king of Phrygia, in building 
the walls of Troy; but that prince having dismissed Neptune 
without a reward, the latter in revenge sent a sea-monster to 
lay waste the country. He is said to have been the original 
inventor of horsemanship and chariot racing, on which ac- 
count Mithridates king of Pontus threw chariots drawn by 
four horses into the sea in honour of this god, and the 
Romans had horse-races in the circus during his festival, 
when all other horses left working, and the mules were 
adorned with wreaths of flowers. In a contest with Mi- 
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nerva he produced a horse by striking the earth with his 
trident ; and on another occasion, in a trial of skill with 
Minerva and Vulcan, he produced a bull, for which reason 
that animal was sacrificed to him. His favourite wife was 
Amphytrite, whom he long courted in vain, till sending a 
dolphin to intercede for him, he met with success, and the 
dolphin was rewarded by being placed amongst the stars. 
Besides Amphytrite, he had two other wives ; one of 
whom was called Salasia, from the salt water, and the other 
Venilia, from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. He had 
likewise many concubines, by whom he had a great nuniber 
of children. He is represented with black hair, and a gar- 
ment of an azure or sea-green, holding his trident in his 
hand, seated in a large shell drawn by sea-horses, and at- 
tended by the sea-gods Palemon, Glaucus, and Phorcys, 
and the goddesscs Thetis, Melita, and Panopza, with a 
long train of tritons and sea-nymphs. This deity was known 
in Egypt by the name of Canobus or Canopus, and was 
worshipped as the nmen aquarum, or spirit of the Nile. 

NEPTUNE?’S Isxxs, a cluster of low islands situated on 
the south coast of New Holland, at the entrance into Spen- 
cer’s Gulf. 

NERAG, an arrondissement of the department of the 
Lot and Garonne. in France, 443 square miles in extent. It 
contains seven cantons, divided into ninety-two communes, 
and inhabited by 57,500 persons. The capital is the city of 
the same name, situated ona fruitful plain, through which 
the river Blaise runs. In a castle now in ruins the kings of 
Navarre held their court, and Henry IV. of France passed 
his youth in it. It contains 860 houses, with 5859 inhabi- 
tants, who make cotton goods, druggets, and serges, leather 
and glass, and domestic articles of copper,ware ; and carry 
on considerable trade in corn, wine, and other productions 
of the soil. Long. 0. 13. E. Lat. 44. 10. N. 

NERBUDDAH, a large river of Hindustan, in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, which, after a course of 750 miles, 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. This river has its source 
at Omercuntuc, in the above province, close to that of the 
Soane. The Mahanuddy has also its source in the same 
mountain. A Hindu temple is found in the centre of the 
table-land at Oniercuntuc; and here tlhe Nerbuddah rises 
from a small well, and flows along in a smooth stream, un- 
til it is precipitated into the Mundlah. This is described 
as a great fall by the natives ; and the river at the foot of 
the table-land expands into a wide surface, and, being join- 
ed by other streams, assumes the appearance of a large 
river. From this point its course is due west, with the 
straightest course of any river perhaps in the world. It 
passes through Gundwana, Khandesh, Mulwah, and Guje- 
rat, and, after passing the city of Broach, falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay, and is navigable for boats to a consider- 
able distance. This river was in former times the boun- 
dary between Hindustan Proper and the Deccan or south- 
ern peninsula. It is sometimes called the Reva. 

NEREIDS, in the pagan theology, sea-nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Nereus and Dorus. The Nereids were esteemed 
very handsome, insomuch that Cassiope, the wife of Ce- 
pheus, king of Ethiopia, having triumphed over all the 
beauties of the age, and dared to vie with the Nereids, 
they were so enraged that they sent a prodigious sea-mon- 
ster into the country ; and, to appease them, Cassiope was 
commanded by the oracle to expose her daughter Andro- 
meda, bound to a rock, to be devoured by the monster. 
In‘ancient monuments, the Nereids are represented as 
riding upon sea-horses ; sometimes with an entire human 
form, and at other times with the tail of a fish. 

NEREUS, in fabulous history, a marine deity, was son 
of Oceanus and Thetis. He settled in the fiigean Sea, 
was considered as a prophet, had the power of assum- 
ing whatever form he pleased, and married his sister Do- 
ris, by whom he had fifty daughters called the Nereids, 
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who constantly attended on Neptune, and when he went Nero, 


abroad surrounded his chariot. 

NERO, Crauprus Casar, the sixth of the Cesars, 
was the fourth Roman emperor in succession from Augus- 
tus, and descended from a family which had taken an ac- 
tive part in all the important political transactions of their 
country. This family, however, had partaken of the de- 
generacy of the times, and the more immediate predeces- 
sors of Nero had been more distinguished for their follies 
and extravagancies than for the stern virtues of the earlier 
ages. His grandfather, Cneius Domitius, was chiefly known 
for the cruelties he had allowed to be perpetrated in the 
gladiatorial exhibitions, which it was at last found ncces- 
sary to put down by a public edict, the private remon- 
strances of Augustus*having been disregarded. Cneius 
Domitius was married to Antonia Major, the elder daugh- 
ter of Marc Antony by Octavia, sister to Augustus, and 
had by her L. Domitius, the father of Nero. L. Domitius 
attended C. Cesar to the East, where he was dismissed 
with ignominy, because he had put to death his freed- 
man for refusing to drink as much wine as he ordered. 
Towards the end of the reign of Tiberius, he was accused 
of a variety of enormities, and only escaped by the death 
of the emperor. He was married to Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus, and the sister of Caligula the emperor. 

Nero was born at Antium, in Latium, on thel5th of De- 
cember, A. D. 37, nine months after the murder of Tibe- 
rius, and in the first year of Caligula’s reign. On receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, his father said that it was 
no subject of joy, as he was certain that nothing good could 
spring from such parents as himself and Agrippina. Nero 
lost his father in his third year, and was at the same time 
deprived by Caligula of his patrimonial estate. The young 
Nero took refuge in the house of his aunt, Amilia Lepida, 
till the accession of Claudius, a. D. 41, when the property 
of his father was restored, and hc also became the heir of 
his step-father, Crispus Passienus, an old rich senator, 
whom his mother had in the meanwhile married. In his ele- 
venth year he was adopted by the Emperor Claudins, A. D. 
48, who had been induced, by the wiles of his mother, to 
raise her to the imperial throne. He was now placed under 
the tuition of the philosopher Annecus Seneca; but the 
pernicious doctrines and example of a corrupt court were 
far more likely to make an impression upon the youthful 
mind of Nero than the stern doctrines of the philosopher. 
We must not therefore place the follies of the prince to 
the account of Scneca, nor conclude that he did not per- 
form his duty towards him. In his seventeenth year, A. D. 
54, he married Octavia, the daughter of Claudius 3 and the 
same year he ascended the throne (13th of October), on 
the death of the emperor, who was supposed to have been 
poisoned by Agrippina. 

Nero began his reign with the usual professions of re- 
spect for the senate, and of an intention to take its opinion 
in all matters of importance. ‘The administration of affairs 
was chiefly in the hands of Agrippina, of Burrus the pre- 
fect of the prectorian guard, and of Scneca the instructor of 
the emperor. The two latter tried to moderate the furious 
proceedings of Agrippina, and to prevent her from taking 
any part in public affairs. Her quarrels with Nero soon ena- 
bled them to succeed in this object, as her imperious dispo- 
sition could endure no rival. Her friend Pallas, who had 
assisted her to get rid of Claudius, was ordered to retire 
from court; and Britannicus, the son of Claudius, whose 
cause Agrippina threatened to espouse, was removed by 
poison. In the meanwhile, Nero amused himself by night 
in traversing the streets of Rome in search of adventures: 
he used to attack people returning from supper, and even 
to break into shops and rob them, sonietimes at the risk of 
his life. The most innocent of his amusements was m= 
sic, of which he is said to have been passionately fond. 
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His whole time was devoted to the cultivation of this taste, 
and, after he had delighted the ears of private parties with 
his vocal powers, he at last made his appearance upon the 
public stage, at Naples, A. D. 64, and was of course much 
applauded. It is said, that whilst he was performing, the 
theatre was shaken violently by an earthquake, but that 
he was so absorbed with the music that he did not perccive 
it, Agrippina made many attempts to regain her influence 
over her son, and some of these were of the most flagi- 
tious kind; but Nero having become entirely devoted to 
Poppzea Sabina, was encouraged by her to get rid of Agrip- 
pina. After making several abortive attempts, he at last 
succeeded, A. D. 59; and, that he might be legally united 
to Poppza, he ordered his wife Octavia to be put to death, 
A. D.62. By Poppzea he had one daughter, who died in in- 
fancy ; and he is said to have soon got rid of this woman by 
striking her with his heel on the stomach when she annoy- 
ed him by complaining of his being frequently absent from 
her. The dreadful conflagration which happened at Rome, 
A. D. 64, was generally believed at the time to have been 
caused by his orders; and it was even said, that at the mo- 
ment when it was raging most furiously, he appeared on the 
top of the palace of Meecenas, on the Esquiline Hill, and 
sung part of a tragedy entitled the Burning of Troy. It 
continued to rage during six days, and was only at last 
stopped by throwing down some of the houses, and thereby 
preventing the communication of the fire. The use which 
Nero afterwards made of the space thus cleared by the fire 
was a strong corroboration of the truth of the report. ‘He 
appropriated the ground to himself, and erected a palace, 
called Aurea Domus from its magnificence, but which was 
still more remarkable for the beauty of the gardens and 
ground attached to it. They were laid out under the di- 
rection of Severus and Celer, two engincers, who proposed 
to him to cut a canal along the coast, from Lake Avernus 
to Ostia, a distance of 160 miles. What advantage he sup- 
posed likely to arise from such a project it is difficult to 
discover ; but he actually commenced it in the vicinity of 
Cume, and it is supposed that the Lago di Licola is the 
remains of this foolish enterprise. Another work which he 
attempted had been projected by Caligula. This was to cut 
through the Isthmus of Corinth; and so much interest did 
he take in the work, thathe commenced it with his own hand, 
in order to encourage the workmen to proceed in it with 
zeal. The people were so firmly convinced that the con- 
flagration had becn the work of incendiaries, that Nero found 
it necessary to turn the public indignation in some other di- 
rection than himself. The Christians were at this time at- 
tracting attention, and, like most new sects, were charged 
by their encmies with the most atrocious crimes. Nero ac- 
cused them of having set fire to the city, and many were in 
consequence put to the most cruel deaths. His conduct had 
now excited very general indignation against him; and as 
no one felt secure of his life, a conspiracy was entered 
into by all the principal men in Rome, including Seneca, 
and Lucan tle poet. It does not appear that Seneca had 
any thing farther to do with the conspiracy than that he 
was cognizant of it. The conspiracy, however, was disco- 
vered, A. D. 65, and most of the conspirators were put to 
death. On the murder of Poppeea, Nero proposed to niarry 
Antonia, daughter of Claudius ; but she preferrcd death to 
an union with such an inhuman monster. He married Steti- 
lia Messalina, bywhom hehadnochildren. The first circum- 
stance which excited his alarm was the revolt of Vindex, 
governor of Gaul, who published a manifesto against him, 
in which he gave the greatest annoyance to Nero by call- 
ing him a miserable and despicable musician. Nothing 
could have given Nero greater pain than such an assertion. 
A few days afterwards he received intelligence from Spain 
of the desertion of Galba, who was destined to be empe- 
ror; and he at once gave himself up for lost. He sent some 
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of his most faithful freedmen to prepare some ships at Ostia Nertschink 


for fight, and in the meanwhile solicited some tribunes 
and centurions of the pratorian guard to accompany him ; 
but on various pretexts they refused. He soon found him- 
self completely abaudoned by all except a few of his freed- 
men, one of whom, Phaon, offered to conceal him in his 
villa, about four miles from Rome, between the Via Salaria 
and Nomentana. But on his way thither he was recognised 
by a soldier, and though he reached his place of conceal- 
ment, he was soon discovered, and had only time to give 
himself a mortal wound when his enemies appeared. He 
died on the 9th of June; a. pv. 68, in the thirty-second 
year of lis age, and the anniversary day on which he 
had put his wife Octavia to death. He was suceeded 
by Galba, the last of the family of Augustus who ruled 
the Roman empire. (Suetonius’ Life of Nero; Dion. Cas- 
Sius, in the Extracts of Zephilinus ; Tacitus’ Annals, books 
X1ll.—xvi.) 

NERTSCHINK, a town of Asia, under the jurisdiction 
of Russia. It is situated on the Chinese frontier ; but its 
importance has much declined since the route of the Chi- 
hese caravans, which was formerly through this town, has 
been changed to the route of Selinginsk. A few merchauts 
still remain, who carry on a small fur trade, particularly in 
sables. It was built in 1658, and was then merely a pali- 
sadoed fort ; but in 1781 it was raised to the rank of a 
town. It contains two churches, and abcut 2000 inhabi- 
tants, including the military. The neighbouring moun- 
tains afford excellent pasturage, but the district is chiefly 
distinguished by the mines of lead and silver, which are 
worked by the crown; and persons condemned to exile 
are employed in this remote part of the empire. Long. 
116. 44. E. Lat. 51. 56. N. 

NERVA, M. Coccetvs, the eleventh Roman emperor 
in succession from Augustus, was born a. D. 33, in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius. It is curious that 
his name is scarcely mentioned in history till he ascended 
the imperial throne, after he had passed his sixtieth year. 
He was probably the relation of Cocceius Nerva, who is 
described by Tacitus (Amn. vi. 26) as distinguished for his 
knowledge of law, and as having put himself to death ra- 
ther than survive his friends, who had fallen a sacrifice to 
the tyranny of Tiberius. We find him consul a. p. 71, being 
the second year of the reign of Vespasian, and a second 
time A. D. 90, in the tenth year of the reign of Domitian ; 
but history records nothing for which he was distinguish- 
ed. ‘Towards the close of Domitian’s reign, he was in 


exile with many good men at Tarentum; and hearing of 


the bold defence made by Pliny the younger for the inha- 
bitants of Beetica against Beebius Massa, he wrote to Pliny 
to congratulate him on the example he had given. (Plin. 
Ep. iii. 33.) When the conspirators had resolved to put 
to death the Emperor Domitian, they found it no casy task 
to discover a person who would agree to be his successor, 
as every one suspected that it was a snare laid by Domi- 
tian himself to entrap them. Nerva, however, was per- 
suaded to run the risk, an astrologer having some time be- 
fore predicted that he would ascend the imperial throne. 
Domitian was murdered on the 18th of September a. p. 96, 
and Nerva was on the same day saluted emperor. The kind 
and benevolent disposition of Nerva must have been doubly 
felt from its strong contrast with the ferocious cruelty of 
his predecessor. One of his first acts was to release all those 
who had been accused of what was designated impicty, 
which consisted" of the slightest neglect of respect to the 
emperor or his statues. ‘This law was of so comprelen- 
sive a nature, that it was scarcely possible to escape, and 
the only chance seemed to be, by being active in the ac- 
cusation of others. Domitian had also passed a severe law 
against those who practised Jewish rites, by which profane 
writers no doubt meant the followers of the Christian reli- 
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Nerves gion; but Nerva refused to listen to any such accusations. 


Whatever property had been taken unjustly by Domitian 


N : 
estor- he restored to its lawful owners; and he at the same 


time did every thing in his power to lessen the expenses 
of the state. He swore in the senate that no senator 
should be put to death by his orders; and even when a 
conspiracy was formed against him, he kept to his resolu- 
tion. He used frequently to say that he had done nothing 
to prevent him living in safety as a private citizen if he 
chose to lay down his authority. In nothing did he show 
his sagacity and his anxiety to secure the happiness of the 
empire more than by his adoption of M. Ulpius Nerva 
Trajanus to be his successor, although he was not without 
many near relatives. He died, after a reign of sixteen 
months, on the 27th of January, a. D. 98, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. (Xiphilinus, Extracts from Dion Cassius.) 

NERVES, certain white glistening chords, proceeding 
from the brain and spinal marrow, and dividing into very 
small branches, which are sent off throughout all parts of 
the body, and which form the organs of sensation and mo- 
tion. ; 

NESA, a town of Khorasm, or Independent Tartary, 
which was taken and nearly destroyed by Genghis Khan 
in 1221, after a siege of fifteen days. It is situated near 
the Persian province of Khorassan, 100 miles north of 
Meshed. 

NESHIN, a circle in the Russian province Tscherni- 
gow, extending in north latitude from 50. 32. to 52. 26. 
and in east longitude from 21. 19. to 22. 43. It is one of 
the most extensive but poorest portions of the ancient 
Ukraine. The capital is a city of the same name, situated 
on the river Ostin, 822 miles from St Petersburg, and is 
the best built city, not only of the province, but of the 
country which was formerly known as Little Russia. It 
is surrounded with walls and defended by a citadel; and 
it contains fifteen churches, 3000 houses, and 16,500 in- 
dustrious inhabitants. There are several establishments 
of Greeks and Arminians, who have manufactories of silk 
goods, soap, leather, liqueurs, and especially of perfum- 
ery, which is dispersed throughout the whole of Russia, 
and sent into Moldavia, Poland, Hungary, and even to 
Vienna. There are three great annual fairs, at which 
much business is transacted in wool, tobacco, honey, wax, 
salt, and manufactured goods. Public schools are main- 
tained for instruction in the classical languages, and in mo- 
dern Greek. It is situated in north latitude 51. 2. 40. 
and east longitude 21. 44. 20. 

NESSUS, in fabulous history, was a celebrated Centaur, 
the son of Ixion and a Cloud. He offered violence to Deja- 
nira, whom Hercules had intrusted to his care, with orders 
to carry her across the river Evenus. Hercules saw the 
distress of his wife from the opposite shore of the river, 
and immediately let fly one of his poisoned arrows, which 
struck the Centaur to the heart. Nessus, as he expired, 
gave the tunic which he then wore to Dejanira, assuring 
her that from the poisoned blood which flowed from his 
wound it had received the power of calling a husband 
away from unlawful loves. Dejanira received it with plea- 
sure, and this mournful present caused the death of Her- 
cules. 

NESTON, a town of the county of Chester, in the hun- 
dred of Wirral, near Parkgate, ten miles from the city of 
Chester, and 190 miles from London. The parish is large, 
and contains no fewer than seven other townships.» Great 
Neston had, in 1801, 1486 inhabitants ; in 1811, 1332; in 
1821, 1418; and in 1831, 1633. 

NESTOR, in fabulous history, was the son of Neleus 
and Chloris, nephew to Pelias, and grandson to Neptune. 
He had eleven brothers, who, with his father, were all kill- 
ed by Hercules. His tender age detained him at home, 
and proved the cause of his preservation. ‘The conque- 
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ror spared his life, and placed him upon the throne of Nestor: 


Pylos. He married Eurydice, the daughter of Clymenus ; 
or, according to others, Anaxibia, the daughter of Atreus. 
He soon distinguished himself in the field of battle, and 
was present at the nuptials of Pirithous, when a bloody 
encounter took place between the Centaurs and the La- 
pithe. As king of Pylos and Messenia, he led his subjects 
to the Trojan war, where he distinguished himself amongst 
the Grecian chiefs, by his eloquence, address, wisdom, 
justice, and sagacity. After the Trojan war, Nestor re- 
turned to Greece, where he enjoyed in the bosom of his 
family the peace and tranquillity which were necessary at 
his advanced age. The manner and the time of his death 
are equally unknown. The ancients are all agreed that 
he outlived three generations of men. He had two daugh- 
ters, Pisidice and Polycaste ; and seven sons, Perseus, 
Straticus, Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. 
NesToR, a person whose secular name is not known, was 
a native of Russia, and the earliest historian of the north. 
He was born at the town of Bielozero in the year 1056, 
and in the nineteenth year of his age he assumed the mo- 
nastic habit, in the convent of Petcherski, at Kiew, and 
took the name of Nestor. He there made considerable 
proficiency in the Greek language, but appears to have 
formed his style and manner rather from the study of the 
Byzantine historians, Cedrenus, Zonaras, and Syncellus, 
than from that of the ancient classics. The time of Nes- 
tor’s death has not been ascertained; but he is supposed 
to have lived to an advanced age, and to have died about 
the year 1115. His great work is his Chronicle, to which 
he has prefixed an introduction. In this work, after a 
short sketch of the early state of the world, taken from 
the Byzantine writers, he gives a geographical description 
of Russia and the adjacent regions; with an account of 
the Sclavonian nations, their manners, their emigrations 
from the banks of the Danube. their dispersion, and their 
settlement in the several countries in which their descen- 
dants are now established. He then enters upon a chro- 
nological series of the Russian annals, from the year 838 
to about 1113. His style is simple and unadorned, being 
such as best suits a mere recorder of facts; and his chrot 
nological exactness, although it renders his narrative dry — 
and tedious, has enabled him to fix the era and to deter- 
mine the authenticity of the events which he relates. 
NESTORIANS, a sect of ancient Christians, who held 
that Mary was not the mother of God. They received 
their name from Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, whose 
doctrines were spread with much zeal throughout Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia. One of the chief promoters of the Nes- 
torian cause was Barsumas, who appears to have been creat- 
ed Bishop of Nisibis in the year 430. Such were his zeal 
and success, that the Nestorians considered him alone as 
their parent and founder. By him Pherozes the Persian 
monarch was persuaded to expel those Christians who had 
adopted the opinions of the Greeks ; to admit the Nestori- 
ans in their place ; and to put the latter in possession of the 
principal seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, namely, 
the see of Seleucia. Barsumas also erected at Nisibis @ 
school, from which proceeded those Nestorian doctors who 
in the fifth and sixth centuries spread their tenets through- 
out Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China. He dif- 
fered considerably from Nestorius, in holding that there are 
two persons in Jesus Christ, as well as that the virgin was 
not his mother as God, but only as man. The abettors of 
this doctrine refuse the title Nestorians, alleging that it had 
been handed down from the earliest times of the Christian 
church. In the tenth century, the Nestorians in Chaldze, 
whence they were sometimes called Chaldeans, extended 
their spiritual conquests beyond the Imaus, and introduced 
the Christian religion into Tartary properly so called, espe- 
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y orius. cially into the country bordering on the northern part of 
v=" China. 


The prince of that country, whom the Nestorians 
converted to the Christian faith, is said to have assumed, 
after his baptism, the name of John, to which, froin a prin- 
ciple of modesty, he added the surname of presbyter; and 
hence it is said that his successors were each of them call- 
ed Prester John until the time of Ghengis Khan. But 
Mosheim observes, that the famous Prester John did not 
begin to reign in that part of Asia before the conclusion of 
the eleventh century. The Nestorians formed so consi- 
derable a body of Christians, that the missionaries of Rome 
were industrious in their endeavours to reduce them un- 
der the papal yoke ; and for this purpose Innocent IV. in 
1246, and Nicolas IV. in 1278, employed their utmost 
efforts, but without success. Till the time of Julius III. 
the Nestorians acknowledged but one patriarch, who resided 
first at Bagdad, and afterwards at Mosul ; but a division 
having arisen amongst them, in the year 1551 the patriar- 
chate became divided, at least for a time, and Julius con- 
secrated a new patriarch, whose successors fixed their re- 
sidence in the city of Ormus, in the mountainous part of 
Persia, where they were distinguished by thenameofSimeon. 
The great Nestorian pontiffs, wlio form the opposite party, 
and look with a hostile eye on this patriarch, have since 
the year 1559 been distinguished by the name of Elias, 
and reside constantly in the city of Mosul. Their spiritual 
dominion is very extensive, including a great part of Asia, 
and comprehending also within its circuit the Arabian Nes- 
torians, and the Christians of St Thomas, who dwell along 
the coast of Malabar. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Catholic missionaries gained over to the 
communion of Rome a small number of Nestorians, whom 
they formed into a congregation or church, the patriarchs 
or bishops of which resided in the city of Amida, or Diar- 
bekir, and all assumed the denomination of Joseph. But 
the Nestorians in general persevered in their refusal to 
enter into the communion of the Church of Rome. 

NESTORIUS, from whom the sect of Nestorian Chris- 
tians derive their name, was born in Germanica, a city of 
Syria. He received his education at Antioch, where he 
was likewise baptized ; and soon afterwards he withdrew 
to a monastery in the suburbs of that city. Upon being 
admitted into the order of priesthood, he acquired so great 
reputation, by the eloquence of his preaching, and the re- 
gularity of his life, that the Emperor Theodosius deemed 
him a fit person to fill the second see in the Christian 
church ; and he was accordingly consecrated Bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the year 429. “In one of his first sermons 
after his promotion, he publicly declared his intention to 
make war upon heretics, and called upon the emperor to 
free the earth from heretics, promising to give him heaven 
as a reward for his zeal ; and adding, * Join with me in war 
against them, and I will assist you against the Persians.” 
Although the wiser and better part of his audience were 
amazed to see a man, before he had tasted the water of 
his city, as an historian expresses it, declare that he would 
persecute all who were not of his opinion, yet the majority 
of the people approved of this discourse, and encouraged 
him to execute his purpose. Accordingly, five days after 
his consecration, he attempted to demolish the church 
in which the Arians secretly held their assemblies; and 
he sueceeded so far in his design, that these people, ren- 
dered desperate, set it on fire of their own accord, by 
which means it was consumed, along with some of the 
neighbouring houses. This fire excited great commotions 
In the city, and Nestorius was ever afterwards called an 
incendiary. 

_ From the Arians he turned his persecution against the 
Novatians, but was checked in his career by the interpo- 
sition of the emperor. He then let loose his fury upon 


those Christians of Asia, Lydia, and Caria, who celebrated 
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the feast of Easter upon the fourteenth dayof themoon;and_ Net. 
for this unimportant deviation from the Catholic practice, 


many of these people were murdered by his agents, both 
at Miletum and Sardis. One can scarcely regret that such 
a relentless persecutor should himself have been afterwards 
condemned as a heretic, for helding an opinion which no 
man out of the church of Rome will now venture to con- 
trovert. The obnoxious tenet which produced a schism 
in the church, and was condemned by a general council, 
consisted in maintaining that the Virgin Mary cannot with 
propriety be called the mother of God. The people being 
accustomed to hear this expression, were much inflamed 
against their bishop, imagining that he had revived the 
error of Paul of Samosata and Photinus, who taught that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man. The monks declared open- 
ly against him, and, along with some of the most consider- 
able men of Constantinople, separated themselves from his 
communion. Several bishops wrote to him, earnestly urg- 
ing him to acknowledge that Mary was the mother of God ; 
and when he refused to comply,’ they procured his condem- 
nation in the council of Ephesus, which deprived him of 
his see. He then withdrew to his former retreat at Anti- 
och, whence, four years afterwards, he was removed by the 
emperor's order, and in 435 banished to Tarsus 3; and when 
that city was taken and destroyed by the barbarians, he 
was transferred to Panopolis, a city of Thebais. But he 
Was not suffered to remain long there, and being compelled 
to wander from place to place, having received a severe 
bruise in one of his journeys, death soon relieved him from 
the rage of his persecutors. 

If we examine such of his writings as remain, we shall 
find that he was unjustly condemned. It appears that he 
rejected the errors of Ebion, Paul of Samosata, and Pho- 
tinus; that he maintained in express terms, that the Di- 
vine Word was united to the human nature in Jesus Christ 
in the most strict and intimate sense possible ; that these 
two natures, in this state of hypostatical union, make but 
one Christ and one person ; that the properties of the di- 
vine and human natures may both be attributed to this 
person ; and that Jesus Christ may be said to have been 
born of a virgin, to have suffered and died. But he would 
never admit that God could be said to have been born, to 
have suffered, or to have died. 

NET, a device for catching fishes and fowls. The taking 
of fowls by means of nets is the readiest and most advan- 
tageous method, where numbers are to be caught. The 
making of the nets is very easy, and whiat every true sports- 
man ought to do for himself. All the necessary tools are, 
wooden needles, of which there should be several of diffe- 
rent sizes, some round, and others flat; a pair of round 
pointed and flat scissars; and a wheel to wind off the 
thread. The pack-thread should be of different strength 
and thickness, according to the sort of birds to be taken ; 
and the general size of the meshes, if not for very small 
birds, should be two inches from point to point. The nets 
should neither be made too deep nor too long, for they 
are then difficult to manage ; and they must be verged on 
each side with twisted thread. The natural colour of the 
thread is too bright and pale, and it should therefore in 
many cases be altered. The most usual colour is the rus- 
set, which is to be obtained by plunging the net, after it 
is made, into a tanner’s pit, and letting it lie there till it 
be sufficiently tinged. This is of a double service to the 
net, since it preserves the thread as well as alters the 
colour. The green colour is given by chopping some green 
wheat and boiling it in water, and then soaking the net in 
this green tincture. The yellow colour is given in the 
same manner, with a decoction of celandine, which gives a 
pale straw-colour, like that of stubble in the harvest-time. 
The brown nets should be used on ploughed lands, the 
green on grass grounds, and the yellow on stubble lands. 
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In the article Hotzanp has been ‘traced the history of 
the revolt of the seventcen provinces of the Netherlands 
against the Spanish monarchy, and the subjugation of the 
greater part of ten provinces to that power in the year 
1578, whilst the remaining seven provinces, under the 
Prince of Orange, maintained and ultimately secured their 
independence in a republican form. Whilst this work has 
been in progress, a change has been effected in the Ne- 
therlands, terminating in a division which renders it ne- 
cessary to introduce here an account of the new kingdom 
of Belgium; the name which has been assumed by the 
southern part of what was formerly the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The decisive battle of Gemblours, on the 31st of Jan- 
uary 1578, which terminated in favour of the Spaniards, and 
in the dispersion of the army of the states, with the loss of 
all its artillery, baggage, and stores, must be viewed as the 
event by which the history of the Netherlands is separat- 
ed from that of the seven united provinces, which were 
collectively called Holland, after the first of these states. 
The archduke, better known by the name of Don Juan, 
having gained this victory, was suddenly arrested by the 
hand of death whilst following up his success; and his 
dcath has generally, but on insufficient evidence, becn at- 
tributed to the effects of poison. He was immediately suc- 
eceded by the Prince Alexander Farnese, the son of the 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, in Italy, by Margarct of 
Austria, a daughter of the Emperor Charles V., who had 
formerly governed the Low Countries under the authority 
of Philip king of Spain. On his acccssion to the command, 
the provinces were in a most unscttled state. Don Juan 
had feared to attack the partisans of the Prince of Orange, 
who held possession of Brussels; but he was successful in 
seizing upon Tirlemont, Louvain, Bovines, Philippcville, 
and several other smaller but fortified places. These suc- 
cesses were, however, more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of Amsterdam, where the inhabitants rose on the Spa- 
nish garrison, and, having succeeded in driving out the 
troops, boldly declared in favour of the Prince of Orange. 
The great strength of the Spanish party in the ten pro- 
vinces depended more on their union under one chief, 
and on the discipline of the few regular troops whom they 
had been able to collect, than on the number of soldiers 
or the abundance of pecuniary resources. The people of 
the Wallocn provinces were bigotedly attached to the 
church of Rome, and were ready to give up their whole 
civil rights rather than abandon an iota of that faith, or 
a single religious observance to which they had been ac- 
customed. ‘These constituted the chief reliance of the 
Spanish monarch; and under obedience to him had re- 
mained, or returned, the fortified towns on the fronticr 
towards France, such as Lisle, Valenciennes, Courtray, and 
several othcrs. In the party opposed to the Spaniards, 
though there was a greater number of the population, and 
a far greater powcr in warlike stores and in pecuniary re- 
sourccs, yet there were such party divisions and contcsts, 
and such struggles for power between chiefs, as tended 
much to weaken the effect of their efforts to drive out the 
Spaniards, or even to maintain against: them the power 
which they still held in Brussels, and in the commercial 
and maritime cities. 

Although the Prince of Orange, by his talents and his 
virtues, was at the head of the general confederacy, and, 
after the independence of the seven provinces had been 
secured, clothed with unqualified authority within them ; 
yet in the transactions of the ten provinces, which were 


to be the chief theatre of future warfare, faction had 
raised up powerful rivals, who impeded his wisest plans. 
Amongst those of his party who still adhered to the Catho- 
lic faith, and were anxious to preserve it, without yielding 
up to Spain the civil privileges they had long enjoyed, was 
the Duke of Arschot, the head of a powerful family, who 
strove to awaken the jealousy of the aristocracy of Flanders 
and Brabant against the power which the seven northern 
provinces had bestowed on William of Orange. In order to 
counterbalance that power, they resolved upon sending an 
invitation to the Archduke Mathias, the brother of the Em- 
peror Rudolf IL, a youth under twenty years of age, to 
accept the office of governor of Flanders. A secret mes- 
senger was despatched to Vienna, and communicated with 
the archduke, who, with the precipitation of youth, ardent- 
ly accepted the offer; withdrew privately from Vienna with- 
out imparting his project to his brother ; and with great 
celerity and secrecy arrived at Maestricht without pre- 
viously having announced his resolution, which was scarce- 
ly expected by the party that had invited him, and quite 
unexpected by the Prince of Orange and his friends. 

That prince, with his usual coolness and prudence, ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor dissatisfaction at this unwar- 
rantable intrigue against his authority ; but, on the con- 
trary, he became, or appeared to become, anxious for adopt- 
ing any measures which could do honour to Mathias, and 
at the same time increase the security of the country. He 
framed the outline of the plan upon which his office was to 
be founded and the power granted to him, but so much 
under the virtual sovereignty of the statcs general, as to 
leave little to the thoughtless youth but the cmpty title 
by which he had been tempted to make this wild excur- 
sion. The Prince of Orange was appointed his licutenant 
+n the several civil and military departments of the govern- 
ment, and the Duke of Arschot was left, with little power 
and less influence, to brood over the disappointment of his 
ambitious scheme. As his power was but of small extent, 
he soon resigned it with good humour ; and the statcs, who 
had only adopted him in the hope of thereby obtaining 
foreign assistance, when tliey found he was not supported 
by his brother or by the empire, accepted his resignation, 
and dismisscd him with an unanimous vote of thanks for 
his services. After some difficulty, Mathias was allowed 
by his brother to return to the Austrian dominions, and 
was promoted to the government of the hereditary pro- 
vinces, and intrusted with the command of an army in 
Hungary against the Turks, by which he acquired much 
reputation, and ultimately succeeded, after much intrigue 
and dissension, to the imperial throne, which he filled till 
his death in 1619. His history belongs rather to that of 
Austria than to that of the Netherlands. 

The Prince of Orange had been regularly installed in 
the dignity of chief of the scven united provinces, in which 
lie was confirmed by a treaty entered into by the states of 
Flanders and Brabant, who, in an assembly at Brussels, had 
agrecd to confer on the then Duke of Alencon, afterwards 
Duke of Anjou, the brother of the king of France, the dig- 
nity of Duke of Brabant, Lothier, Limbourg, and Guelders. 
At this period the Duke of Parma collected an army in 
order to take the city of Cambray ; but the siege, which he 
carried on in person, was raised by the opportune arrival of 
the Duke of Anjou at the hcad of a large army of French 
troops. After the retreat of the Spaniards from before 
Cambray, the Duke of Parma marched to Tournay, a large 
city, though at that time feebly garrisoned. The inhabi- 
tante, mostly Protestants, made a powerful defence, ex- 
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it was impossible to continue the resistance, she obtained 
an honourable capitulation, and marched out at the head 
of the garrison, with the appearance of a triumph rather 
than that of a defeat. 

The Dukc of Anjou, after the delivery of Cambray, leav- 
ing his army on the frontiers of Flanders, repaired to Eng- 
land, in the hope of completing a treaty which had before 
been commenced for his marriage with Queen Elizabeth. 
That sovereign allowed him for some time to indulge hopes 
of succeeding in his suit; and, from political motives, when 
the offer was finally rejected, showed him every mark of 
feeling and regret, accompanied with such tokens of high 
respect as she supposed would lessen the mortification 
which he felt. His plan evidently was to unite on his own 
head the crowns of England and of Belgium. 

The duke, escorted by a powerful English fleet, repaired 
to Antaverp, where he was received by the Prince of Orange 
with the greatest splendour, and invested with the insignia 
of the dignitiés to which he had been invited, but of which 
he proved himself utterly unworthy. It is related of him, 
that when the Prince of Orange placed the ducal mantle 
on his shoulder, Anjou said to him, “ Fasten it So well, 
prince, that they may not be able to take it off again.” 

The king of Spain had about this period issued a paper 
full of invective, abuse, and falsehoods against the Prince 
of Orange, who was therein proscribed, and all persons in- 
vited “ to assail him in his fortune, person, and life, as an 


tue and the punishment of vice, he promised, to any one 
who should deliver up William of Nassau, dead or alive, 
the sum of 25,000 golden ducats, in lands or money, at his 
choice ; to grant a free pardon to such person for all former 
offences, of whatever kind; and to invest hira with Ictters-pa- 
tent of nobility. To this infamous paper William replied 
by that Apology which Voltaire has described as “ one of 
the noblest monuments of history,” in which he delivered a 
most splendid refutation of every charge against him, and 
a more terrible recrimination against the guilty tyrant. He 
thus stood before the whole public of Europe, not as a re- 
bellious subject, but as the accuser of a king, who had dis- 
graced his ancestors and his throne. 

The inauguration of the Duke of Anjou at Antwerp 
gave occasion to continued festivities, and the opportunity 
was seized in order to put in practice that which the de- 
claration of King Philip had intimated, and promised to 
reward. After a dinner on the Duke of Anjou’s birth-day, 
being the 18th of March, and as William was quitting the 
dining-room on the way to his private apartment, a young 
man stepped forward to offer what purported to be a peti- 
tion. Whilst he read the paper, the treacherous suppliant 
discharged a pistol at his head; the ball struck him under 
the left ear, and passed out at the right cheek. As he tot- 
tered and fell, the assassin drew forth a poniard to com- 
plete his crime by suicide, but he was instantly put to 
death by the attendant guards. 

Papers found upon the assassin proved him to be a 
Spaniard, a native of Bilboa, and clerk to a Spanish mer- 
chant of Antwerp. They showed that he had received the 
sacrament and confessed previous to the attempt, and that 
he was encouraged to the deed by prayers found amongst 
his papers in the Spanish language, one of them addressed 
to the angel Gabriel, imploring his intercession with God 
and the Virgin to aid him in the completion of his object. 
This young fanatic was shown afterwards to have been in- 
stigated to the crime by his master and a Dominican monk, 
who were tried, and, before their execution, made.a full 
confession of their criminality. It is asserted by D’Ewes, 
that the Jesuits, some years afterwards, solemnly gathered 


enemy to human nature ;” and for the recompense of vir~— 


. ta the attack, fought in the breach, sword in hand; and, when Severe as was the wound inflicted on the prince, it did —~~——" 
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not prove fatal; but within three months he had so far re- 
covered as to be able to accompany the Duke of Anjou to 
Ghent, Bruges, and the other great towns of Flanders, in 
each of which the same ceremony of inauguration was per- 
formed. On each occasion he had taken the prescribed 
oaths to maintain and prcserve to the states-general the 
several rights and privileges they had inherited from the 
succession of princes who had for a long period governed 
the country. The duke soon began to compare the power 
he possessed with that held by the unlimited monarchs of 
the rest of Europe. Je was found to be intemperate, in- 
constant, and utterly unprincipled ; and the French officers 
who surrounded him, and alone enjoyed his confidence, had 
no great difficulty, whilst nourishing his discontent at his 
limited power, in exciting him to take the most treacher- 
ous steps to extend his own authority, and to extinguish 
the liberties of the people whtch he had been invitéd to 
defend, and had sworn to maintain. 

Amongst these privileges, that of rcfusing to admit fo- 
reign troops to garrison the fortified towns was the one 
which those towns most zealously exercised. Though the 
sinaller towns had overlooked slight infractions of this pri- 
vilege, yet the larger ones, especially Antwerp, most se- 
dulously preserved it. Whilst a few of Anjou’s troops were 
admitted into some places, the main body was either en- 
camped or cantoned in quarters in the villages. 

He had secretly resolved on seizing on the towns, and 
sent orders to ltis officers to take possession in his name of 
Dunkirk, Bruges, Termonde, and some other places, re- 
serving to himself the attempt to be made upon Antwerp. 
To prepare for the execution of his project, he had or- 
dered his numerous army, composed chiefly of French and 
Swiss, to approach the city, and form a camp very near to 
it, On the 17th of January 1583, having risen earlier than 
usual, under the pretext of going out afterwards to review 
lis army in the camp, he set out at noon, accompanied by 
his guard of 200 horse ; and when he had reached the se- 
cond drawbridge, one of his officers gave the preconcerted 
signal for an attack on the Flemish guard, by pretending 
that he had fallen and broken his leg. The duke called out 
to his followers, “Courage, courage ; the town is ours.” The 
guard of Flemings at the gate was soon despatched ; and 
the French troops, which waited without to the number of 
3000, rushed in furiously, shouting the war-cry, “ Town 
taken, town taken; kill, kill!’ ‘The astonished but in- 
trepid citizens, recovering from their confusion, instantly 
flew to arms. All differences in religion and politics were 
forgotten in the common danger to their freedom. Catho- 
lics and Protestants, men and women, rushed alike to the 
conflict. ‘he ancient spirit of Flanders seemed to ani- 
mate all. Workmen, armed only with the instruments of 
their various trades, started from their shops, and flung 
themselves on the enemy. Those who had fire-arms, after 
expending their bullets, took from their pockets and 
pouches pieces of money, which they bent between their 
teeth, and used for charging thcir arquebuses. The French 
were driven successively from the streets and ramparts ; 
and the cannons planted on the latter were immediately 
turned against the reinforcements which attempted to cn- 
ter the town. The French were beaten everywhere ; the 
Duke of Anjou saved himself by flight, and reached Ter- 
monde after the perilous exploit of passing through a 
large tract of inundated country. His loss in this atroci- 
ous enterprise amounted to 1500, whilst that of the citi- 
zens did not exceed eighty men. The attempts of the same 
kind simultaneously made at Dunkirk and at Termonde 
succeeded, but they failed in all the other places. 

The consternation first, and soon afterwards the indig- 
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Nether- nation, of the whole of Belgium, excited by this act of 


treachery, is indescribable; but the Prince of Orange alone 
was cool and collected, and on the Duke of Anjou mak- 
ing abundance of professions of his repentance, of his sub- 
mission, and of future fidelity and obedience to the states, 
he was disposed to some kind of reconciliation, especially 
as his brother the king of France despatched a special en- 
voy to intercede for him. A treaty was then commenced, 
the tendency of which was to restore to Anjou the com- 
mand of the troops, with some new security against treach- 
ery on his part. He had in the mean time withdrawn to 
France to escape the general burst of indignation, and 
there his worthless existence was suddenly terminated, 
as some thought by poison, which in that day was com- 
monly supposed to be the cause of unexpected death. He 
had then scarcely attained his twenty-ninth year. 

The conduct of the Prince of Orange in trying to re- 
concile the states to the re-assumption of command by 
Anjou, although it could not arise from any selfish views, 
since he might himself have easily obtained the supreme 
power, was misundcrstood by many of the Belgians, but 
more especially by the people of Antwerp. Unable to 
comprehend the greatness of his mind, they openly ac- 
cused him of having joined with the French for their sub- 
jugation, and concealed a body of that detested nation in 
the citadel. ‘The populace rushed to the place, and hav- 
ing minutely examined it, were convinced of their own 
folly and the prince’s innocence. He scorned to demand 
their punishment for such an outrageous calumny, but he 
was not the less afflicted at it. He took the resolution of 
quitting Flanders ; and he retired into Zealand, where he 
was better known, and consequently more trusted. 

The cities of Belgium which were free from the domi- 
nation of Spain were all more or less subject to the most 
violent political agitations, the bad effects of which were 
not lightened, but rather increased, by being mixed up with 
the prevailing religious differences of the times. The 
evils of this state of public feeling displayed themselves 
more extensively, and during a longer period, in the city 
of Ghent, the capital of the province of West Flanders, 
than in any other part of the Netherlands. ‘The persecu- 
tions of the Spaniards had driven the Flemings to a state 
of frenzy, which destroyed the exercise of reflection. 
Hatred to Spain begat hatred to that which Spain most 
cherished, the Catholic religion ; and it is not to be won- 
dered that the lower classes in the cities should, from 
passion rather than from reason, have taken part with 
those more intelligent persons who had embraced the Pro- 
testant religion; and it must be added, that the persons 
who envied the property of the convents and churches, 
and who were anxious to seize upon that wealth and con- 
vert it to their own use, vastly augmented the adherents 
of the Protestant party. In Ghent, two men had taken 
advantage of these circumstances, and thereby gained an 
unbounded and most noxious ascendency over the public 
mind. John de Hembise is described by Vandervynkt as 
a man descended from a junior branch of a good family, 
educated, fluent and even eloquent, and well informed 
on every subjcct relating to his own country; but, on 
the other hand, a sceptic, destitute of morals, capable of 
assuming any character either sacred or profane, impa- 
tient of all control, and treating with contempt all who 
were in superior stations. Besides these qualities, his his- 
tory shows that he was bold, despotic, and imperious in 
prosperity, but did not exhibit the same courage in adver- 
sity. The other, Francis de Kethule, lord of Ryhove, was 
also of a distinguished family, but of a character similar to 
Hembisc, only much more violent and imprudent; but 
those qualities were somewhat checked by his adherence 

to the Prince of Orange, whose calm wisdom exercised at 
times some influence on his conduct. 


pected to be averse to the system of terror, 


These two men, with all the qualifications necessary for Nethe 
lands, 


demagogues, were allied with many of the respectable.fami- 
lies of the city, amongst whom they gained some partisans; 
but their chief adherents were furnished in part by the 
burghers, and by almost all the mere populace. Though 
afterwards they differed, at first they acted in concert; and 
as they most vehemently preached nothing but liberty, 
they were soon regarded by the populace as the herocs 
and the liberators of their country. The Duke of Arschot 
had been appointed governor of the city, with the appro- 
bation of the Prince of Orange ; and, though opposed by 
both the demagogues, he was seated in the dignity. He had 
drawn to him asa council the Bishops of Bruges and Ypres, 
the high bailiffs of Ghent and Courtray, and the governor of 
Oudenarde, and other eminent magistrates. Whilst they 
were assembled in council, the popular leaders collected a 
force of the lower classes, and, without even allowing him 
to dress himself, led him away to prison. They then seized 
the arsenal, armed the population, and soon had under 
their command a body of 20,000 well-armed and resolute 
men. The constitution of the city was changed, and the 
public treasury was seized upon, by the new rulers, who 
assumed the title of consuls; Ryhove being placed in the 
command of the military, and Hembise at the head of the 
civil power.. The two consuls then nominated eighteen of 
their own partisans, to whom was intrusted the supreme 
power of what they denominated the republic. The seve- 
ral guilds were ordered to elect ofticers, amongst whom the 
ranks of colonels, captains, and other grades, were distri- 
buted ; and the more wealthy and respectable inhabitants 
were excluded from any participation in power. The in- 
uence of the other states of Belgium, headed by the Prince 
of Orange, was ineffectual in checking the violent pro- 
ceedings of the city, further than in procuring the release 
of the imprisoned duke. ‘The two heads of the democracy 
fortified the city, and thus gave employment to the poor, 
and extracted from the rich the means of paying them, 
The rich abbeys and other religious houses were plunder- 
ed, the occupiers turned out destitute, and the buildings 
converted into barracks for the troops and labourers. 
Whilst one of the consuls ruled in the city, the other 
issued forth with detachments of troops, laid waste the 
surrounding country, and subjected several of the towns 
in the vicinity to the horrid despotism exercised in the 
name of liberty. When any persons were known or sus- 
if they were 
rich they were amerced in very heavy sums, or, if not able 
to furnish the requisitions, were, without trial, exiled, 
and in some instances put to death in secret. These ca- 
lamities were so deeply felt that many of the gentry and 
burghers became voluntary exiles, and removed to France, 
to Holland, or to Brabant, so that when thus left only to 
the demagogues and the democrats, they found they had 


‘put in movement a machine which they could neither di- 


rect nor stop. When the people became tired of anarchy, 
and sick of the sufferings they had caused and endured, 
the Prince of Orange determined to procced to Ghent. 
Hembise did all in his power, by his harangues to the po- 
pulace, to prevent his admission ; but with the venality of 
such assemblages his eloquence now failed. He was seiz- 
ed with a cowardly panic, and attempted to withdraw pri- 
vately by night. He had entered a boat to descend the 
river, when one of his partisans recognised him, and ex- 
claimed, “ Point de fuite; tu nous as mené dans le bour- 
pier; il faut nous en tirer, ou périr avec nous.” He 
then made him land from the boat, and followed him 
to the city, where he remained in private, employed with- 
out success in exciting tumults, whilst the prince was in 
the city. 

William of Orange reached Ghent in August 1579, and 
ina short time extinguished the spirit of democracy 5 but 
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were delivered up to him as securities. As that force only Nether- 
entered Holland, the conduct and the operations of it be- lands. 
long rather to the history of Holland than to that of those ~~~" 


_ether- though he restored the ancient constitution, and re-esta- 
) lands. 
q 


blished some of the ancient magistracy, he could not re- 
store the wealth and the industry that had been destroyed 
or dissipated under the reign of democratic terror. Hem- 
bise retired from the city for four years; and, though it is an- 
ticipating the course of our narrative, it may be stated here, 
that, having again acquired a degree of influence, he made 
use of it to betray the city into the hands of the Spaniards, 
his mortal enmity to whom had been the original cause 
of his popularity. But he failed in his purpose. His de- 
signs were detected and exposed ; his partisans abandoned 
him; and hewas carried before the criminal tribunal, where, 
having defended himself very feebly, he was condemned 
to death. The sentence of decapitation was executed on 
the 4th of August 1584. His coadjutor Ryhove had before 
withdrawn from Flanders, and found an asylum in Hol- 
land, where, after a long illness, which terminated in fixed 
insanity, he died. 

The transactions which have been noticed with regard to 
the Archduke Mathias, the Duke of Anjou, and the dema- 
gogues of Ghent, were the principal causes that led to the 
submission of the ten provinces of the Netherlands to the 
crown of Spain. Others, however, contributed in a greater 
or less degree to the same result. ‘I'he differences be- 
tween the Catholics and their opponents pervaded every 
one of the towns; and as the respective parties prepon- 
derated in any one place, they had no hesitation in per- 
secuting the others. It was of little avail that the states 
had issued a law called that of the peace of religion, by 
which, in places where there were a hundred families and 
upwards of either faith, they should be allowed the public 
exercise of their worship; and in the smaller places the 
majority should have the churches, but the minority might 
open others. This might have tended to peace, if not to 
union; but, to the great mortification of the Prince of 
Orange, the clergy of both parties, by their influence over 
their followers, rendered the edict inoperative, and seem 
to have increased rather than abated the animosity. In 
Holland and in Zealand, however, there was a greater de- 
gree of religious tranquillity than in the southern pro- 
vinces. 

These troubles paved the way to the submission or con- 
quest of the greater part of the ten provinces. This was 
the more easily effected, because the people, wearied out 
with their sufferings, had learned that security to their 
persons and their property was of far greater benefit to 
them than any of those kinds of liberty which the several 
adverse parties pretended to bestow on them. The assas- 
sination of the Prince of Orange in 1584, though not con- 
trived by the Prince of Parma, but at the court of Madrid, 
was communicated to that commander before its perpetra- 
tion, and he prepared the measures to be adopted when the 
iniquitous design should have been consummated. In the 
consternation produced by that event, those parts of Bel- 
gium which were free from the Spanish dominion sent 
their representatives to-Antwerp, where they were joined 
by others from the Dutch states. In this assembly it was 
resolved to offer the sovereignty of the whole to the king 
of France ; and ambassadors were immediately despatched 
to Paris. The king, Henry IIL, received them with great 
distinction ; but his affairs were so much embarrassed with 
his internal disorders that he found himself unable to ten- 
der any effectual aid to the Netherlands. On the termi- 
nation of this embassy, another was despatched to England 
tomake a similar tender of the sovereignty to Queen Eli- 
zabeth. She civilly declined to accept the supreme power 
thus offered, but agreed to treat them as allies, and to send 
to their aid an army of 6000 men, and large pecuniary sup- 
plies. This was instantly performed; and her favourite, 
the Earl of Leicester, repaired to Holland, where the towns 
of Flushing, the Brett, and the fortress of Rammekens, 


parts of the Netherlands which were soon afterwards wholly 
separated from it, and to which we here direct our atten- 
tion. 

Whilst these negotiations were in progress, the Prince 
of Parma on his side was active and acute, and contrived 
to enter into treaties with some of the leading inhabitants 
of those cities in Flanders which had hitherto resisted the 
Spanish dominion. By various measures, applied in va- 
rious ways, he obtained possession, first of Ypres, and after- 
wards of Bruges and some other places, by which he was 
enabled to cut off the supply of stores and provisions from 
Ghent. He then formed a camp sufficiently near to com- 
plete the blockade. Scarcity soon appeared, and was fol- 
lowed by almost absolute famine. Agitations and factions 
reigned in the city; yet, by flattering reports of succours 
expected, the orators of the populace were for a time en- 
abled to delay surrendering. But at length a capitulation 
was agreed to in September 1584. The terms were, that 
in future the Catholic worship alone should be performed, 
and no other be tolerated; that all who chose to do so 
should be allowed two years to dispose of their property 
and to leave the city ; that the clergy should be established 
in their property as before the troubles, and the city should 
pay as a contribution the sum of two hundred thousand 
florins, and allot quarters to the troops. A few of the 
most violent of the partisans were excepted from the ge- 
neral indemnity. At first the number of exceptions were 
limited to six, and then reduced to three; but these persons 
were, after an imprisonment of a few weeks, liberated, and 
allowed to depart from the city. 

During the operations against Ghent, the Prince of Par- 
ma had begun his preparations for the most important of 
all his military designs, the capture of Antwerp. With 
this view his army was gradually drawn around it, and a 
camp formed at Bevern, near the city. Asa part of the 
preparation for this object, it was necessary to menace the 
large cities of the province of Brabant which still repudi- 
ated the Spanish power, such as Brussels and Mechlin, 
and to seize upon those which were less formidable. Par- 
ma took first Vilvorde, and then Willebrocke ; and the cap- 
ture of these places soon caused scarcity to be felt in the 
cities. Brabant, now so well cultivated and fertile, had 
suffered most severely during the troubles ; and, for some 
months after the last harvest, whatever could be obtained 
was conveyed to the city of Antwerp, to provide against the 
impending siege by the one party, or to furnish the army 
destined to attack it by the other. Brussels first felt the 
misery of famine, and the interception of a convoy destin- 
ed to supply its wants raised the discontent of the inhabi- 
tants to such a height, that Temple, an English officer in 
command of the garrison, and the civil governor, were 
obliged to send deputies to the camp of the Prince of 
Parma to treat for the surrender. A capitulation was sign- 
ed on the 10th of March 1585, the garrison retired, and 
the inhabitants submitted to Spain. ‘he same causes pro- 
duced the same effects a few weeks afterwards in the city 
of Mechlin and the smaller fortified town of Brabant; and 
thus, Maestricht having been captured five years before, 
the whole of the ten southern provinces of the Nether- 
lands, except the city of Antwerp, were subjected, after a 
most vehement struggle of twenty years’ duration, to their 
former cruel and intolerant sovereign. .- 

As the siege and capture of Antwerp was in its day 
considered as the most important military occurrence of 
the age, the history of its progress merits a detailed no- 
tice. The city of Antwerp stands upon the right bank of 
the river Scheldt. The stream is deep and the tides are 
rapid, so that the largest vessels could approach its banks. 
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Nether- Below the city the river divides into several large branches 

lands. gy arms, and thus forms the islands which compose the pro- 

—Y~" vince of Zealand, by which there are safe communications 

by water with the several towns of that province, which 

was then in the possession of the Dutch. These towns were 

filled with seamen, and they were in possession of powerful 

naval armaments, and of arscnals where other vessels could 

be equipped with facility. They also contained abundance 

of storehouses filled with all the implements of war, and 

others provided with necessary articles for subsistence, such 

as were indispensable in a Jarge city when in a state of siege. 

The mouth of this river on both sides was commanded by 

powerful forts in the hands of the friends of the defenders 

of the city, but which at the commencement of the siege 

were taken by the assailants. By the possession of Ghent, 

which the Spaniards had gained soon after the commence- 

ment of the siege, and of the other strong places near the 

upper part of the river, no means of relieving the besieged 

could be drawn from that quarter ; but supplies, which were 

conveyed by the Scheldt from Friesland, forbade the ex- 

pectation that by means of famine the city could ever be 

compelled to surrender. The extent of the works sur- 

rounding the city, the strength of the citadel that com- 

manded it, the number of men under arms within it, and 

especially the tried courage, skill, and inflexibility of the 

commander, whom Prince Maurice of Orange, the succes- 

sor of the assassinated prince, had recommended, rendered 
inoperative all the efforts on land to reduce the place. 

The commander was Philippe de Marnix, lord of St 
Aldegonde, and generally known by that name ; he was 
the intimate confidant of William, and one of those who 
opened the first scene of the opposition to the tyrannical 
measurcs of the king of Spain. 

The Duke of Parma soon saw that, in spite of the forts 
which he had erected on the banks of the river, the vessels 
from Friesland, laden with provisions, could with little risk, 
when favoured by the rapid tide and a good breeze, pass to 
the city and return with very little or no injury. He then 
conceived and planned the execution of a bridge over the 
stream, at a bend of the river near to Lillo and Liefenscho- 
eck ; and thus, by shutting up the passage, hoped to reduce 
the city by famine. At the spot celected, the breadth of the 
stream is 2400 feet, or about halfa mile. The execution 
of this work was intrusted to a celebrated Italian engineer 
named Barroccio, who had been sent by King Philip for 
the purpose, as soon as the project of the duke had been 
communicated to him ; a man well calculated to carry into 
effect the great project which Parma had originally formed 
in his own mind, without intimation from any of the gene- 
yal officers, many of whom opposed his views, as being im- 
practicable. The first steps were the erecting of two 
strong forts on the opposite sides of the river, and then 
throwing forward two piers from each side, which were 
to correspond in the middle when half the waterway was 
closed. The piers were formed of stakes driven firmly 
into the bed of the river, and rested on hard sand below 
the mud; and they were cemented with masses of earth 
and stones, and, when at a proper height, were covered 
with planks, and defended by parapets, on which can- 
non were mounted. 

The vacancy between the termination of the two piers 
was filled up by a bridge of boats fastened together by 
chains, and secured by anchors. They were thus moored 
so as to yield to the rising and falling of the tide, and were 
armed with a great number of cannon. For the construc- 
tion of this work, almost all the labour of the country 
was put in requisition. Carpenters, shipwrights, smiths, 
and even masons, were all compelled to work at this erec- 
tion; whilst great numbers of other men were employed 
in cutting down the trees in the neighbouring district of 
Waaslande to furnish materials. Heavy contributions 
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at Antwerp to be used as mines, 


were extorted from every part under the Spanish autho- Net 
rity; and thus, as neither money nor labour was spared, a Jan 
few months were sufficient to complete the bridge, which 
was twelve feet in breadth, so that eight men could march 
abreast, and were under the protection of wooden bulwarks, 
which were musket-proof. . 

But the work was not suffered to proceed without some 
interruptions. ‘The Antwerpers burned some and captured 
others of the boats on which the bridge was to be erected, 
and many vessels succeeded in forcing their passage 
through the unfinished bridge, and conveyed cargoes of 
provisions to the besieged. Some of these, however, being 
captured, orders were issued in Zealand that no single 
ship should attempt to force a passage, but should wait till 
a fleet had been collected, to proceed in concert. By 
way of creating a diversion in favour of the besieged, an 
attempt was made by the Frieslanders under Prince Ho- 
henlohe to seize the city of Bois-le-Duc, then garrisoned 
by Spaniards; but though at first successful, the ultimate 
issue was a repulse, with considerable loss of life to the 
Frieslanders. 

The approach of winter caused the Spaniards some ap- 
prehension for the fate of their yet unfinished work, and 
for a time totally suspended it ; and when the frost broke 
up, some fears were entertained that the great masses of 
ice brought down from the upper part of the river might 
carry away the works by their weight ; but fortunately the 
larger bodies of ice grounded near the piles, and melting 
there, caused little or no damage. When the ice had thus 
been removed, the work was completed, and the entrance 
closed. Other contrivances were adopted to impede the 
passage of ships, especially some rafts, composed of thirty 
vessels loaded with ballast, and armed with sharp iron 
points to entangle vessels attempting to ascend. 

This prodigious work, which required six months to 
complete, so securely barred the entrance of provisions 
and stores from Zealand, that the destruction of it requir- 
ed the most sedulous exertions of the besieged ; and efforts 
were immediately commenced to effect that object. An 
Italian by birth, but who had been long established in 
Antwerp, named Giambelli, had intrusted to him the con- 
struction of the engines to destroy the bridge, and to open 
a passage for a fleet loaded with provisions which had been 
prepared in Zealand. 

The consternation excited in Antwerp at the prospect of 
the completion of the bridge was so great, that when known 
it was considered as the operation of the Evil Spirit; but 
that view soon gave way toa firm resolution to counter- 
act this work of the demons. Giambelli, being skilful as a 
fire-worker as well as an engineer, determined, by means of 
explosion and mining, to destroy the bridge. To effect 
his purpose, he required three of the largest ships lying 
and sixty smaller and 
flat-bottomed vessels to be converted into fire-ships; but 
motives of economy had such weight with the inhabitants, 
that he was compelled to contract the plan of his opera- 
tions. He could only prevail on the council to give him 
two ships, and those of small size, and thirty-two flat-bot- 
tomed barges. The mining-ships had a magazine built of 
masonry three feet in height, the same in breadth, and 
sixty feet in length, to be filled with gunpowder. Tt was 
covered with a roof formed of mill and other hard stones, 
six feet in thickness, that by its weight the explosion 
should take effect in a sideway direction. These mines 
were charged with between six and seven thousand pounds 
of the finest gunpowder, and between it and the roof was 
laid a vast quantity of stones, iron bars, and all such other 
pieces of iron as could be most easily got together. 
Through a hole in the mine, a due quantity of match 
to ignite it was introduced. The whole was on the 
outside so finished as to have the appearance of only 4 
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\ther- common fire-ship. The interior of the mining-ships were 
nds. fyrnished with mechanical clock-work, by which, when the 


hand reached a certain point, it would move a spring con- 
nected with a musket-lock, by which the match would 
kindle, and the explosion would be produced. ‘The flat- 
bottomed vessels were filled with combustibles to act as 
fire-ships, as the destruction of the bridge was to depend 
on the mines; but these were thought necessary to hide 
the main design of destroying the bridge by the floating 
volcanoes, and to attract the attention of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery whilst the volcanoes were getting to their proper 
station. This formidable fleet, on the 4th of April, at the 
close of the day, departed from Antwerp, at the moment of 
the first reflux of the tide. First proceeded a small fire- 
boat, then the thirty-two fire-ships, in four tiers of eight 
each, fastened together with chains. ‘The two floating- 
mines closed the squadron. The direction of the vessels 
was intrusted to a number of boats, well manned with 
rowers, by which means the whole was brought into and 
kept in the middle of the stream. 

The report of some great intended effort of the besieged 
had been spread in the Spanish army, and proper measures 
of watchfulness were adopted, by strengthening the guards 
on the forts, on the banks of the river, and on the bridge, so 
that, at the first appearance of the squadrdn, each corps 
was at its proper post, waiting tranquilly the approach of 
the enemy. ‘The outposts on the river first observed the 
fire-boat in flames, and then the others appeared with their 
burning fires, hiding the mining vessels in their rear. Every 
man was quickly in motion. The whole bridge, from one 


end to the other, was crowded witli troops, as well as thie’ 


forts at each end of it, and the batteries on both shores ; 
and each gunner stood with his linstock ready to discharge 
_ the cannon. The Duke of Parma was himself present giv- 
ing his orders, and observing the astonishing spectacle. 
Not only the combustibles in the vessels, but the vessels 
themselves, appeared to be in flames. The stream was il- 
luminated, and the bank blazed with the reflection. The 
squadron had approached to within two thousand feet of the 
bridge, when the preparation of the mines was completed, 
and the boats that had towed them cut off and removed to a 
distance to wait the expected explosion. The squadron, 
thus too early left to the sole direction of the tide, was 
drifted in different directions. Some of the fire-ships got 
on shoals, and there burned out without doing any mis- 
chief; the smallest of the two mines got on shore, sprung 
a leak, and sunk; others of the fire-ships became entangled 
in the floating vessels, and burnt themselves out. All dan- 
ger seemed to the Spaniards to be over, and they enjoyed 
their jests at the expense of those who had expended so 
much time, labour, and money, so ineffectually. In a few 
minutes, however, the largest of the mining-ships descend- 
ed the stream, and fell on the bridge on the Flemish side, 
near to where the pier terminated in the fort. The duke 
was standing near it, and, urged by a young officer who 
had been an engineer, and knew the skill of Giambelli, to 
retire from the spot on which he stood, he refused to do 
So, when the young man seized him by the cloak and 
pulled him away. At that moment the great magazine 
exploded. The report and the shock were tremendous. 
Even the bottom of the river was turned up by its force, 
and rushed with impetuosity over the banks. A concus- 
sion of the earth, resembling an earthquake, was felt over 
a circle of ten miles. The contents of the floating volcano, 
mingled with the ruins of the bridge, with shot, weapons, 
and the bodies of soldiers and sailors, were blown to an in- 
visible height in the air, and in their fall were scattered 
over SO Vast an extent, that scarcely any particle of what 
they had been was distinguishable. The Duke of Parma 
with his staff-officers were thrown down senseless, and 
himself severely wounded by one of the beanis, which was 


forced between his head and his shoulders. 
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and Billi, near him, were killed, and more than 800 sol- 
diers perished. The casualties were produced, some by 
the flood, others by flames ; and the fragments of their bo- 
dies were scattered far and wide. 

When the duke had recovered from his fainting, he im- 
mediately gave directions to repair in some degree the da- 
mage which his works had sustained. In the night when the 
explosion took place, and the following day, expectation 
was alive, in both the opposing forces, for the appearance 
of the Zealand fleet, to the progress of which the remains 
of the bridge would have been no obstacle. By some want 
of combination, that fleet was detained, and the prince in- 
spired those under his command with so much energy, 
that, directing their united powers to one object, they 
were enabled, by sinking boats and vessels in the open 
places, by driving piles, and by fastening chains, to op- 
pose such powerful impediments as prevented the Zea- 
landers from attempting to force the passage up to Ant- 
werp. 

The besieged, although thus disappointed, did not give 
way to despair. Giambelli prepared another floating mine, 
to which was given the presumptuous name of the End of 
the War; but this machine grounded in descending the 
stream, and was destroyed without producing any effect on 
the enemy. There was one resource left to the besieged, 
which was recommended by the example of the siege of 
Leyden, where it had been attended with success. It was 
that of inundating the whole country between Lillo and 
Stabroch, including the Spanish camp at Bevern. In order 
to accomplish this, it was necessary to cut through the dike 
or bank which defended it against the irruption of the East- 
ern Scheldt. ‘The whole plain intended to be covered with 
water was traversed by a high and wide counter-dike, 
called the Dike of Couvestien; and the Duke of Parma, 
knowing its importance, had early taken possession of it, 
and had protected it by several strong forts. The garri- 
son, aided by the Zealanders, made two spirited attacks 
on this series of works, in the latter of which the blood of 
both parties was most profusely shed. Each fought with the 
most desperate valour ; but finally’the confederates were re- 
pulsed, leaving three thousand dead upon the dike, or at its 
base, and the Spaniards lost more than eight hundred men. 
The unsuccessful issue of these several efforts had its effect 
on the population of Antwerp. The scarcity of provisions 
already felt, and the prospect of the famine which evidently 
impended, made some clamorous and most anxious for 
peace. ‘This disposition led to negotiations for surrender, 
and the commander Aldegonde himself repaired to the camp 
of Parma to open a treaty; but the duke would not listen 
to the terms proposed, which required an amnesty for all 
past transactions, and permission to the Protestants to be 
allowed to follow their own religious opinions. Other ne- 
gotiations followed, and, whilst they were depending, the 
surrender of Mechlin to the Spaniards cut off the little 
hope of a supply of provisions which had hitherto existed. 
The clamours of the inhabitants became so loud, that the 
council and the commander were compelled to yield: they 
proceeded in a body to the Spanish camp, and there, after 
a close siege of fourteen months’ duration, a capitulation 
was signed on the 17th of August 1585. The terms of 
it were, that the city should submit itself to the king of 
Spain in his character of Duke of Brabant ; that all past 
events should be forgotten; that the Catholic religion 
aloue should be exercised, and that those of other persua- 
sions be allowed four years to dispose of their property 
and withdraw ; that the churches should be rebuilt at the 
expense of the citizens, who were also to present to the 
Spanish army 400,000 ducats (about L.38,000), and, as 
long as Holland continued ina state of hostility with Spain, 
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Aldegonde, the com- 
prohibited 


—" from bearing arms against Spain for one year. 


The capture of Antwerp was one of those importaat 
events the consequences of which became of less weight as 
time advanced; but these consequences were ultimately 
more in favour of the vanquished than of the triumphant 
party. Both parties had been weakened by the long con- 
tests which had been carried on; and both had nearly ex- 
hausted their powers in the struggle, which left them in 
such a state that a great degree of inactivity prevailed. 
Spain had acquired in the ten provinces a full authority, 
which no exertions on their part could shake off. The 
united provinces had also secured their independence and 
self-government, and, from the nature of their country, and 
the adaptation thereto of their naval power, were enabled 
to bid defiance to any attempts made to subjugate them to 
the power of Spain. 

At this period the warlike operations between what may 
be called Holland and Belgium had been suspended, be- 
cause in the latter country no resources were left to the 
government, and no aid was sent by King Philip, who was 
hindered from doing so by his treasures being required to 
secure the acquisition he had lately made of the kingdom of 
Portugal, and by the expenditure he applied to the equip- 
ment of that force destined for the conquest of England 
which had been pompously styled the invincible armada. 

Some contemporary authors have assigned another cause 
of Philip’s withholding supplies to the Netherlands, name- 
ly, a jealousy of the Duke of Parma, which led that suspi- 
cious monarch to apprehend that, seeing Belgium to be of 
far greater value than his dominions in Italy, feeling his 
own great popularity, and observing the general hatred 
of the Spaniards, he might be induced to assume for him- 
self the sovereignty. 

The capture of Antwerp, though celebrated with most 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy in all parts of the ten 
provinces, was to them only the consummation of that 
misery and depression under which they had so long suf- 
fered. That city had been the focal point to which the 
commerce which enriched the country had been attracted. 
In the hands of the Spaniards, it was closed from the sea 
by the Dutch being in possession of the mouth of the 
river on both sides. ‘The disputes about religion, which 
had distracted the two opposing parties, were quieted by 
the absence of the Protestant portion of the merchants 
and manufacturers, who carried with them what could be 
obtained for their fixed capital, and directed their fluctuat- 
ing and scattered funds to be transmitted to the places to 
which they had removed. Amsterdam rose, with a rapidi- 
ty hitherto unknown, to be a vast commercial place ; the 
otlier towns in Holland shared in the advantage ; and much 
of it was imported into London, Hamburg, and other fo- 
reign cities. 

According to Schiller, the reconciled provinces in the 
interior exhibited the most deplorable spectacle. The in- 
habitants of the great towns had in a great measure fallen 
victims to the united calamities of war, pestilence, and fa- 
mine. Large villages, which once contained: from two to 
three thousand inhabitants, were absolutely abandoned to 
the wolves, who had become so numerous and fierce that 
they attacked not merely decrepit persons and children, 
but strong and full-grown men ; the dogs, driven about by 
hunger, had become as ferocious as other beasts of prey, 
and joined in large packs in hunting down cattle and men ; 
neither fields, nor woods, nor roads were to be distinguish- 
ed by any visible boundaries ; all was an entangled mass 
of trees, weeds, and grass; so that many who returned to 
take possession of their property could not find out tlie 
places where their dwellings and fields had been. The 
prices of the necessaries of life were so high, that persons 


of rank were compelled to dispose of whatever they had Net 


to buy bread, and were often so reduced as to have re- 


course to open beggary in the streets; whilst the poorer ——y. 


classes could only sustain life by food of the worst and 
most unhealthy description. Few marriages were con- 
tracted, few children born, and of these a great proportion 
were early carried off by death. 

Although more properly belonging to an account of 
Holland, we cannot omit to remark the great contrast be- 
tween that country and Belgium at this particular con- 
juncture. There the pecuniary contributions were extort- 
ed to a greater extent, and with equal severity. There, 
by the increase of their shipping; no scarcity nor any great 
enhancement of the prices of corn had been felt, as their 
supply was copiously obtained from the shores of the Bal- 
tic; and the extension of the fisheries supplied them amply 
with that kind of food, whilst within the dikes the rich 
meadows yielded abundance of butter, cheese, and pork, 
with some other kinds of meal. The heavy contributions 
for defence, as well as the means of subsistence, were al- 
most exclusively met by the rapid increase of a profitable 
commerce. ‘Their vessels sailed freely to the British king- 
doms, to the Baltic ports, to Italy, and even to the har- 
bours of their enemy, King Philip, both in Spain and in 
Portugal. The trade between the last-mentioned coun- 
tries and their settlements in Asia and America was ra- 
ther inthe hands of foreigners than of natives, the Spanish 
houses of commerce scarcely giving more than their names 
tothe transactions. The Hollanders partook largely of this 
trade; their manufactures and their cured herrings were 
much sought after, and gave them an enormous profit ; 
and though the trade was pronounced contraband by the 
Spanish king, it could not be prevented ; for, in spite of 
his ordonnances, it was so profitable to both parties, that 
Dutch ships under Hamburg or Lubeck colours were to 
be seen in all the ports of the Peninsula. By these and 
by other means the linens of Holland were to be seen in 
all the. shops of Mexico, Brazil, and Peru, the payment for 
which, besides the tropical productions, brought gold and 
silver, coined or uncoined. 

The religious dissensions of the period here referred 
to gave rise to that formation of national character which 
has since distinguished the two countries. The Bel- 
gians, in their severe sufferings, attributed them all to 
the part which the Protestants had taken in the first op- 
position to their Spanish king. This begat hatred to the 
reformed religion, and as their priests did not fail to im- 
press that feeling, it was natural that augmented suffering 
should give it a more intense bitterness. It is not there- 
fore wonderful that the hatred of the Belgians should have 
naturally grown, as it manifestly has done, to a degree of 
bigotry in religious matters, which could not be much 
lessened by the attempt made two centuries later to form 
the two parts into one kingdom under a Protestant prince. 
The Hollanders, on the other hand, gradually became as 
rigidly attached to the religion which they had embraced. It 
was naturally associated in their minds with all the priva- 
tions which they hadat first endured, with the victories they 
had afterwards gained, with the independence they had 
accomplished, and with the flourishing state of the com- 
merce they had acquired. The emigrants, too, who join- 
ed them from Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and the other 
places which had capitulated under the condition that the 
Protestants should have time and permission to remove 
with their property, felt themselves to be suffering banish- 
ment for their religion, and as martyrs became more zeal- 
ous in their adherence to the cause for which they had 
suffered. The Dutch did not, like the Belgians, proscribe 
the adherents of the opposite religion, but granted them 
permission to indulge in their own faith and ceremonies. 
This was, however, more owing to the indifference of the 
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views of the political and commercial benefits of toleration, 
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and their clergy. Very soon after their independence was 
universally acknowledged, the states showed quite as much 
bigotry towards the professors of the Protestant religion 
who differed on incomprehensible subjects with each other, 
as had ever been exhibited by any Catholics in behalf of 
the rites, ceremonies, and dogmas of their more magnifi- 
cent church. 

Besides the difference of character between the people 
of these two portions of the Netherlands, there was a great 
dissimilarity in their manners and domestic habits, which 
may be the more properly noticed here, because its ope- 
ration has been continually active during the attempt made 
in the present day to consolidate into one body politic the 
two nations, and because the attempt has altogether failed. 

The southern or the ten provinces had grown up to be a 
great commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural com- 
munity. Each of these branches, acting upon the other, 
had created that general prosperity which naturally leads 
to the indulgence of hospitality, of jovial intercourse, and 
the enjoyment of luxuries of various kinds, according to 
the relative state of the parties composing the commu- 
nity. The fat burghers of Ghent and of Bruges, and the 
farmers of Flanders with their ornamented strong horses, 
and their bedizened spouses, with their ear-rings of silver 
or gold, were sometimes objects of ridicule and sometimes 
of envy to the other people of Europe. Though not very 
ready to pay taxes to their princes, they were always pre- 
pared to spend with cheerfulness on their own gratifica- 
tions, and in hospitality to their friends. Even the pea- 
santry were merry and cheerful in their village dances and 
their rural festivals, which some of the best artists have 
painted, and made visible to subsequent ages by their un- 
perishing works. In short, if the people of Flanders werc 
not profuse, they were not rigidly economical. Some of the 
protits of the different branches of industry were undoubt- 
edly saved and added to the capital; but a considerable 
portion was expended in gratifying the tastes for show, 
conveniencies, a cheering table, and good strong beer. 
The Northern Netherlands, at the period when the troubles 
began, were generally in a state of great poverty. Their 
trade was inconsiderable, and their rural industry chiefly 
confined to the dairy. The nature of the country reco- 
vered from the water, and protected by strong embank- 
ments from being again flooded, required all the labour 
and all the revenue that could be collected. The only 
way in ‘which the pepulation could subsist was by the 
practice of the most severe parsimony in their dwellings, 
their food, and their clothing. When the war commenced, 
they began to bestir themselves in the fisheries and the 
foreign trade. ‘The profits of this were slow in arriving, 
and thus the habit of frugality was strengthened; and, 
when the profit did arrive, so large a portion was required 
for the general defence that none could prudently be de- 
voted to purposes of luxury or splendour. Wiailst extra- 
vagance was wisely forbidden, it is generally thought that 
hospitality disappeared. The domestic enjoyments were 
unsocial, and, except the practice of extreme cleanliness, 
little engaged the attention of the families but the saving 
of money. This representation of the national character 
of the Dutch has been generally dwelt upon with more 
severity than it deserves ; but it was necessary in the cir- 
cumstances, in which a tone was given to manners and 
morals, which has been more or less strictly adhered to till 
the present time. The emigrants who came to them from 
the southern division were at first compelled, by the losses 
they had suffered, to practise the same parsimony as the 
former residents. They too, therefore, at first from ne- 
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nomical. It has becn deemed proper to notice in this 
place the growth and difference of national character be- 
tween the Dutch and the Belgians, because it will tend to 
throw some light on the most recent transactions which have 
taken place relative to those countries. 

Although Parma, after the conquest of Antwerp, did all 
in his power to conciliate the inhabitants, and to relieve 
the distress to which they were reduced, he could only 
succced with the Catholic portion of the population. The 
Protestants almost all left the country within the period 
allotted to them. The merchants removed to Amstcrdam, 
and the manufacturers to Haerlem and other towns in Hol- 
land ; and some of them repaired to England, and to the 
towns of the Hanseatic League on the Continent. What- 
ever projects the duke may have formed to relieve the 
pressure on the people under his command, they were all 
soon suspended in order to assist in the grand operation 
of King Philip to invade and conquer England by his in- 
vincible armada. Whilst that armament was preparing in 
Spain, and employing all the treasures of the monarchy, 
Parma, with no other resources but such as he could draw 
from the impoverished Flemings, was enabled, by his vi- 
gour, to fit out and arm a very powerful flotilla of vessels 
calculated for the conveyance of troops, and to man them 
with sailors better adapted for the stormy seas of the north 
than the Spaniards and Portuguese who manned the ships 
of the grand armada which had sailed from Lisbon. The 
Belgian fleet was collected in the Scheldt, and when com- 
pleted found itself blockaded there by a Dutch naval force 
under the grand pensioner De Witt, and by the forts con- 
structed at the mouth of the river, which were held by 
Zealanders. The flotilla was then ordered to ascend the 
river to Ghent, and from thence to be conveyed, either by 
cld canals deepened for the occasion, or by new canals 
constructed on purpose, or by land carriage, to the small 
streams of the Lise, the Moere, and the Yperlee, which 
Tun to the ocean near Nieuport. hey waited there for 
the arrival of the armada, whilst the shipsof war which were 
destined to protect them were in the harbour of Dunkirk. 
The Hollanders, then, by a series of admirable manceuvres, 
under Justin de Nassau, so managed, that, with a fleet of 
ninety sail of temporary armed vessels, they closed up every 
opening to theseafrom the mouth of the Scheldt to Dunkirk. 
When the Duke of Parma arrived at Dunkirk to embark, 
he discovered the impediment, and found the exertions he 
had made all rendered fruitless. The Spanish armada was 
then in the strait between Dover and Calais; the com- 
mander, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, was in difficulties, 
as the project was that Parma should land an ariny from 
his flotilla, and seize upon London, then without defence. 
Medina Sidonia’s fleet had been weakened by the various 
and spirited attacks made on it in the passage up the Bri- 
tish Channel, and he had lost some of his ships. Near Ca- 
lais one large galleon was taken by Sir Francis Drake, and 
the ship of Admiral D’Ocquendo was burned; and the 
Spanish fleet, which could obtain no succour from the Fle- 
mings, began to feel a scarcity of provisions. It was at 
anchor near Calais when six fire-slips were equipped by 
Giambelli, the engineer who had directed the operations at 
Antwerp, and who was now in the service of Qucen Eliza- 
beth. ‘These were kindled, and at two in the morning, 
with the wind and tide in their favour, despatched towards 
the Spanish fleet. The Spaniards, who had seen the in- 
fernal machines of Giambelli before Antwerp, thought 
these vessels were of the same description, and spread 
consternation around them by the cries and shouting, ‘‘ The 
fires of Antwerp.” In the terror, many of the ships cut 
their cables and fled before the wind, to avoid the flames 
of the fire-ships. 

The result of the Spanish expedition belongs to the his- 
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Nether- tory of that country or of England ; but the efforts of pre- 
lands. aration made in the Netherlands pressed with more weight 


on that country than many of their sacrifices during the 
war, and the consequences were longer complained of. 

The wars in France between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants engaged the attention of the Duke of Parma, and 
some of the Flemish troops aided the cause of the former, 
especially in raising the siege of Rouen. He was about 
to send a more considerable expedition into that country, 
and had proceeded as far as Arras, in the abbey of which 
city he died, after a short iliness, on the 3d of December 
1592, in the forty-fifth year of hisage. After the termina- 
tion of the siege of Antwerp, he had sedutously attended to 
the interests of the dominions retained by Spain. Agricul- 
ture was supported, and domestic manufactures were en- 
couraged ; the taxes were lightened; and in the seven years 
that passed between the surrender of Antwerp and the death 
of Parma, a visible improvement had taken place in the 
appearance of the country. It had been freed from civil 
war, and almost secured from invasion; the power of the 
law was so far restored as to give security to property, and 
thus promote industry 5 and, though warlike expeditions 
were undertaken, the troops only acted as auxiliaries, and 
were not maintained from the resources of Belgium, but 
drew their supplies from the countries in which they served. 

The Duke of Parma had been intrusted by King Phi- 
lip with power to name his successor, and, foreseeing his 
death, he had appointed the archduke, Pierre-Ernest Count 
of Mansfeldt, a younger son of the emperor of Germany. 
The army, which had been before prepared, was led by him 
into France, and there signalised itself by the assistance 
which it afforded to the party of the league. He did not 
return to Belgium till January 1594. During his absence 
domestic tranquillity prevailed, though in the interval the 
Dutch, who had chosen Prince Maurice to succeed Wil- 
liam of Orange, had captured the towns within the seven 
united provinces which were held by Spanish garrisons. 
These were, Deventer, Zutphen, Groll, Breda, Nimwe- 
gen, Gertrudenburg, and Steenwyk; and they formed a 
powerful barrier against any attempts that could be made 
by the troops of Spain in Belgium. 

The archduke, obtaining no remittances from Spain, 
made application to the states of Holland for entering into 
a pacific negotiation with them, and addressed his letter 
to the states, which, by implication, was an acknowledg- 
ment of their sovereignty. Commissioners from both par- 
ties met; but about that time the Dutch had discovered 
some attempts at a plot for the assassination of their stadt- 
holder, Prince Maurice, his brother Prince Henry, the 
pensioner Oldenbarnevelt, the chancellor Leoninus, and 
the general Aldegonde. A priest of Namur having been 
taken disguised as a soldier, had confessed the criminal 
design, and named his accomplices. The suspicion excited 
by this discovery was strengthened by that of another 
project to be executed in England by a Portuguese physi- 
cian against the life of Queen Elizabeth. The Dutch would 
not trust to Spain. The archduke was assured by them, 
and in most courteous terms, that they could not trust to 
any terms which Spain could nullify by changing their go- 
vernor of the Netherlands ; but they were willing to treat, 
and wished to be at peace with the Catholic provinces. 
The archduke was mortified at the rejection of his offers, 
and other vexations arose from the withholding pecuniary 
supplies by Spain, so that when the army returned from 
France their arrears could not be paid, and they mutinied 
and ravaged the province of Hainault. At the same pe- 
riod the news arrived that Henry IV., who had been re- 
conciled to the church of Rome, and was peaceably seated 
on the throne of France, had just declared war against 
Spain. These troubles, with others created by his aspiring 
to the French sceptre, so affected the health of the arch- 


duke, that after a short sickness he died at Brussels in Fe- 
bruary 1595. 

He was succeeded in authority by Count Fuentes, who, 
as a military man of approved exertion, raised two armies, 
one to defend the frontier against the Dutch, and another 
for the purpose of invading France. On the side of Hol- 
land little was done, both parties watching each other with- 
out coming to any decisive action. On the side of France, 
whilst the army of that country entered Hainault, the force 
under Fuentes attacked the fertile episcopal state of Cam- 
bray, and after a spirited siege took the capital city. But 
the vice-regency of Fuentes was of short duration ; for in 
the beginning of the next year the Archduke Albert was 
appointed governor, and arrived at Brussels, bringing with 
him the Prince of Orange, the eldest son of William the 
Silent, who had been carried away when Count of Beuren 
in 1568, and kept as a prisoner in Spain during the whole 
period of the glorious achievements of his father. 

This archduke was the fifth son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II., and nephew of Philip, by whom he had been 
educated, and whose good opinion he had gained by his 
prudence and valour whilst acting as viceroy in Portugal. 
Philip had designed him to be the husband of his daugh- 
ter Isabella, and intended to create the provinces of the 
Netherlands into a sovereignty under his command. He 
was sent, in the character of governor-general, to prepare 
the inhabitants for this change, by conciliating the Flemings. 
Albert brought with him large pecuniary supplies, which 
enabled him to continue the warlike operations against 
France under the conduct of his predecessor Fuentes. In 
this he was in some measure successful, as he was enabled 
to capture Calais, and to avoid a pitched battle with Henry 
IV. king of France, who commanded his army in person. 
Whilst engaged in these operations, he attempted to enter 
into some negotiations with the view to a reconciliation 
with the Dutch; but the latter would not trust to the sin- 
cerity of Spain. Though the Prince of Orange made some 
efforts, his principles were doubtful ; and, from the court 
and country in which his mind had been formed, they ob- 
jected to his visiting Holland. Civil communications took 
place, but no progress towards conciliation was made, and 
the prince continued to reside in Brussels in a state of 
inactivity till his death. 

The attempt of the archduke to draw the Dutch into a 
negotiation by the instrumentality of the Prince of Orange 
having failed, he was induced to prepare an army of 6000 
men for the invasion of Holland ; but his general, Varas, 
was out-manceuvred by Prince Maurice, who met him at 
Turnhout on the 24th of January 1597, and, with very 
little loss on his part, obtained a most decisive victory, dis- 
persing the Belgians, and capturing the whole of their ar- 
tillery, stores, and baggage, with many prisoners. This 
was the last considerable battle between the armies of the 
two divisions of the Netherlands. The effect of this dis- 
comfiture to Belgium was serious, inasmucli as it disor- 
ganized the army and deranged the finances, whilst it in- 
creased the strength, and still more the confidence, of their 
opponents. 

Philip of Spain, who now felt his end approaching, be- 
came desirous of putting an end to the war with France, 
and also of establishing a general peace. At first the ne- 
gotiation comprehended the states of Holland; but, in 
May 1598, a peace was concluded which did not extend 
to them. Ina few days after, a public communication was 
made, that the sovereignty of Burgundy and the Nether- 
lands had been transferred from the crown of Spain to the 
Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella on their being 
betrothed, a ceremony which was performed by proxy on 
the part of the Infanta, who was still in Spain ; after which 
he was solemnly inaugurated at Brussels on the 22d of 
August. He immediately departed for Spain to complete 
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Nether- the marriage, and left the government of his newly-acquir- 


ed dominions in the hands of his brother, the Cardinal An- 
drew of Austria, but placed the troops, which amounted to 
22,000 men, under the command of Mendoza, a Spaniard. 
As the archduke travelled slowly, he was nearly six months 
before he reached Valencia in Spain, where the marriage 
was consummated, and where soon afterwards he received 
the intelligence of the death of King Philip, the father of 
his bride; but it was then nearly six months more beforc 
the archduke and archduchess arrived in the city of Brus- 
sels. 

In this year Mendoza, on the pretence of invading Hol- 
land, led his army into the duchy of Cleves, and some of 
the neutral states in Westphalia, where the most atrocious 
cruelties were exercised and the most extensive devasta- 
tions practised. They were, however, in some degree 
checked by Prince Maurice with a much inferior force, and 
prevented from passing the Dutch frontiers. The Ger- 
mans, roused by their country being invaded, hastily mus- 
tered an army of 14,000 men, badly disciplined and equip- 
ped. Mendoza resolved to abandon his projected inva- 
sion of Holland, and encounter the advancing Germans 
under the Count de Lippe. In an action fought with 
these Germans, Mendoza was eminently successtul ;_ with 
the loss of a few men, he was cnabled to gain a victory, 
by which his opponents, if not destroyed, were completely 
dispersed. 

These transactions kindled anew the patriotic spirit of 
the Hollanders, which from inactivity had begun to lan- 
guish, and which had also been checked by the heavy 
taxes imposed on them, and by the demand of Queen Eli- 
zabeth for payment of the supplies she had afforded them, 
accompanied with the orders for the recall of her troops. 

But Prince Maurice knew how to inspire the Dutch with 
energy, and he obtained some auxiliary troops from other 
countries. He had some Germans, some Swiss sent by 
France, and troops both from England and Scotland, then 
separate kingdoms ; and he collected the whole disposable 
force of the Dutch confederacy, amounting to about 17,000 
men, whom he secretly transferred to the island of Wal- 
cheren, and having plenty of craft adapted to the purpose, 
he suddenly shipped them, and ascended the river Scheldt. 
He passed with the rapid flood-tide the city of Antwerp, 
and was in hopes of surprising Ghent, where he had cal- 
culated on finding a party disposed to assist him. In this, 
however, he was disappointed ; and taking possession of 
some forts in the vicinity of that city and of Bruges, he 
advanced to Nieuport, the siege of which place he imme- 
diately commenced. 

The archduke was taken by surprise, and the Spanish 
forces were in a state of mutiny on account of their pay 
being in arrear. In this crisis he acted with great decision 
and celerity, and in a few days was able to collect a force 
of 12,000 men, which assembled at Ghent. Nieuport, 
which Maurice was besieging, is on the sea-coast, amongst 
the downs or sand-hills, and in a country affording but 
scanty supplies. The first movement of the archduke was 
to cut off the retreat of the Hollanders, in which he was 
favoured by the occupation of Ghent and Bruges. He 
also determined on raising the siege of Nieuport, and re- 
captured all the forts which Maurice had taken, except 
those of Ostend. As he advanced he came in contact 
with a part of the army of the Dutch, consisting of 3000 
men, commanded by Prince Ernest of Nassau, and com- 
posed for the most part of Scottish infantry. These were 
attacked, and, to give time to the main body under Mau- 
rice to form, they fought most gallantly ; but, after a loss 
of nearly one third of their number, and being completely 
separated from the rest of their army, they were defcated, 
and at length threw themselves into Ostend. The arch- 
duke, encouraged by this success, resolved to attack Prince 


Maurice. Most of his more experienced and cautious offi- 
cers recommended that the army should remain in their 
position, where, by famine, they would shortly compel their 
opponents to surrender. Others, especially the Spanish: offi- 
cers, elated by their recent success, urged an immediate 
advance. Maurice, who had been surprised by the rapid 
movements of the enemy, was in a most embarrassing situa- 
tion. Before him was the garrisoned town of his eneiny, and 
behind him the main army, now more than cqual to his own 
in numbers, as well as in courage and discipline. ‘he sea 
was open to him, and such was his alarm, that he desired 
his brother, Prince Frederick Henry, and a young prince 
of Holstein, with several young English nobles, who were 
volunteers, to embark on board a vessel; but they all re- 
fused, and resolved to face the threatened battle; and, as 
Maurice could not embark his whole army on an open 
shore in the face of a superior force, he determined to risk 
an action in which he had little cause to hope for a vic- 
tory. It was the resolution of despair rather than of hope. 
The vessels on the coast were ordered to depart and range 
themselves before the port of Ostend. 

It has been remarked by the historians of the day, Van- 
dervynk and Grotius (the latter of whom, then a youth of 
eighteen, was present), that each of the armics was of such 
a variety of troops as to make them respectively an epi- 
tome of the various nations of Enrope. ‘The force of Mau- 
rice consisted of Dutch, English, Scotch, Germans, French, 
and Swiss, under Count Louis of Nassau, Sir Francis 
Vere, Sir Horace Vere, and other English officers of con- 
siderable celebrity. The archduke had under his command 
Spaniards, Italians, Walloons, Belgians, and Irish, who were 
led by Mendoza, La Berlotta, and other celebrated officers. 
The rival generals rode along their respective lines, ad- 
dressed a few words of encouragement to their men, and 
the contest commenced. 

On the 2d of July 1600, at three o’clock, the archduke 
began the attack. His advanced guard, commanded by 
Mendoza, and composed of the mutineers, who now resolved 
to atone for their former misconduct, marched across the 
sand-hills with despcrate resolution. They soon came into 
contact with the English part of the force under Sir Francis 
Vere, who was desperately wounded in the first shock. 
The assault was alniost irresistible. ‘The English, borne 
down by numbers, were forced to give way; but the main 
body pressed on to their support, and Sir Horace Vere step- 
ped forward to supply the place of his brother. Not au 
inch of ground was gained or lost; the firing ceased, and 
pikes and swords crossed each other in the regular conflict 
of man toman. Thc action now became general along the 
whole line. The two commanders-in-chiet were to be seen 
at all points. Nothing could exceed their mutual display 
of skill and courage. At length the Spanish cavalry, bro- 
ken by the well-directed fire of the patriot artillery, fell 
back on thcir infantry and threw it into confusion. At 
the same instant the archduke was wounded by a lancc in 
the chcek, unhorsed, and forced to quit the field. The 
report of his death, and the sight of his war-steed gallop- 
ing alone across the field, spread alarm throughout the 
royalist ranks. Prince Maurice saw and seized on the cri- 
tical moment. He who had so patiently maintained his 
position for three hours of desperate conflict, now discern- 
ed the instant for a prompt and general advance. He gave 
the word, and having led his troops to the charge, the vic- 
tory was at length decided. 

The defeat of the royalist army was in fact complete. 
The whole of the artillery, baggage, standards, and am- 
munition, fell into the hands of the conquerors. Night 
alone saved those who fled, and the nature of the ground 
prevented the cavalry from consummating the destruction 
of the beaten army. Accounts differ as to the actual num- 
ber of the killed, some stating it at 6000 men, others at 
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P the most bloody battle that had yet been fought. 
that more than half of the 


the wounded. For the number of men engaged, it was 
All agree 
men engaged on both sides 
were either killed or desperately wounded. The Holland- 
ers alone made prisoners, and amongst them were many 
officers of the first rank. Mendoza was one of these ; he 
had been wounded, and the prince had difficulty in saving 
his life from the German auxiliaries, who were desirous of 
revenging on him the atrocities committed by his army 
in the duchy of Cleves and in Westphalia. Amongst the 
other prisoners of eminence were the admiral of Aragon, 
the seneschal of Montemilard, and the generals Don 
Louis de Vellar, Don Idiaquez Monroy, D’Avila, and the 
aide-de-camps of the archduke. The archduke, furnished 
with a fresh horse, made his escape from the field, and 
reached Bruges, where he joined his wife, who had confi- 
dently expected him to return victorious, and immediately 
proceeded to Brussels. Although wounded, and at one 
time a prisoner, but rescued by his own troops, he uniform- 
ly preserved his presence of mind, and throughout gave 
such directions and orders as evinced the soundest judg- 
ment. 

This bloody victory was of little military consequence, 
but the moral effect on the courage of the conquerors, and 
in the depression of the defeated, was of the greatest im- 
portance. Prince Maurice had escaped from a destruc- 
tion that appeared almost inevitable. After the battle 
he resumed the siege of Nieuport; but some reinforce- 
ments had been introduced, which rendered its speedy 
capture impracticable, and, from want of supplies, the 
attempt was abandoned ; and having prepared Ostend 
for a vigorous defence, he returned to Holland with tlie 
remains of his army. He was there received with the 
most rapturous congratulations by his countrymen ; but 
amongst the more rigid of the republicans some jealousy 
arose, lest the successful soldier should aspire to be the 
sovereign of the country. This jealousy was felt by the 
pensionary Barnevelt, and, when extended, led to those 
agitations which long endured in the states, and which 
at a later period led to the death of that invaluable pa- 
trict; but these are transactions belonging exclusively to 
the history of Holland. 

The archduke called together at Brussels the states of 
the Catholic provinces, who, when assembled, communi- 
cated their opinion, that nothing but peace would satisfy 
the inhabitants, or preserve the country from exhaus- 
tion and complete ruin. He could not but see the rea- 
sonableness of the view thus presented to him, and re- 
solved to attempt a treaty. The states of Holland readily 
embraced the intimations made to them, and at length 
commissioners from both parties were nominated, and met 
at Bergen-op-Zoom ; but their negotiations were broken 
off almost as soon as they had commenced. The Spanish 
deputies demanded that the new republicans should sub- 
mit themselves to their ancient masters. But this was re- 
ceived by the deputies of Holland as worse than insult, 
and as a proof of the insincerity of those with whom it had 
originated, who must have known that such a proposition 
could never be permitted to become a subject of discus- 
sion. ‘The parties soon separated, and during the win- 
ter that followed both made preparations for continuing 
the war. 

Early in the spring, Maurice found himself at the head 
of an army of 16,000 men, composed chiefly of English 
and French, who, in this instance, cheerfully united and 
rivalled each other. He attacked the town of Rheinberg, 
and took it; but from before Bois-le-Duc he was obliged 
to retire. The whole attention of both the contending 
armies was drawn toward Ostend, a place of some though 
but little importance to either party, when put in com- 


parison with 
test for its possession ultimately occasioned. The arch- 
duke, however, resolved on making the conquest of this 
place, and the Dutch seem to have made it a point of ho- 
nour not to yield it up. The attack and the defence 
were carried on with equal skill, courage, and persever- 
ance, and the operations, protracted for more than three 
years, kept alive the anxiety of all the military men of 
Europe during that period. Sir Francis Vere commanded 
in the place at the time of the first investment ; but go- 
vernors, garrisons, and besieging forces, were renewed and 
replaced with a rapidity which gave one of the most fright- 
ful instances of the ravages of war. 

This siege became a school for the young nobility of all 
Europe, who repaired to the one party or the other to learn 
the principles and the practice of attack and defence. Every 
thing that the military skill of that age could devise was re- 
sorted to on either side. ‘The slaughter in the various as- 
saults, sorties, and bombardments, was enormous. Squa- 
drons at sea gave a double interest to the land operations. 
The celebrated brothers, Frederick and Ambrose Spinola, 
founded their reputation on both elements. Frederick 
was, however, killed in one of the naval combats with the 
Dutch galleys, and Ambrose acquired his fame by the ul- 
timate conquest of Ostend. As the Dutch had the su- 
periority at sea, they could throw in renewed succours, 
whilst the Spaniards having full possession of the surround- 
ing land, could bring to the besiegers whatever stores or 
recruits were needed. Redoubled attacks and multiplied 
mines at length reduced the town toa mere mass of ruins, 
and scarcely left to its undaunted garrison sufficient foot- 
ing on which to prolong their desperate defence. Ostend 
at length surrendered on the 22d of September 1604, after 
a siege which had commenced in July 1601. The vic- 
tors marched in over its crumbled walls and shattered 
batteries. Scarcely a vestige of the place remained be- 
yond those terrible evidences of destruction. The ditches 
filled up with the rubbish of ramparts, bastions, and re- 
doubts, left no distinct line of separation between the ope- 
rations of attack and defence. It resembled a vast se- 
pulchre rather than a ruined town, a mountain of earth and 
rubbish, without a single i 


house in which the wretched 
remnant of the inhabitants could hide their heads. 

The death of Queen Elizabeth of England happened 
during this siege, and some time was passed in anxious 
expectation of what would be the conduct of her suc- 
cessor, who was actuated on the one side by his high 
opinion of the rights of royalty, and on the other by the 
policy of his English ministers, and the representations of 
Henry IV. of France. In this case, though he threatened, 
he did not withdraw his troops from the Dutch ; but he, 
at the same time, gave liberty to the Spaniards to raise 
recruits in England for the Belgic states. 

In the year 1605, both the Dutch and the Belgians, the 
former under Prince Maurice, and the latter under Spino- 
Ja, took the field. ‘The prince projected the surprise of 
Antwerp; but the vigilance of Spinola anticipated his in- 
tention. Spinola then invaded the province of Overyssel, 
and took some of the smaller towns. Maurice flew to the 
relief of the province; and by his tactics obliged Spinola 
to retire to the Rhine, where he awaited at Roeroord the 
attack of the Dutch. A battle was there fought, in which 
the fortune of the day more than once varied. At length 
Maurice desisted, and the Spaniards had the honour of the 
victory ; but the loss on both sides was nearly equal, 2a 
few or no prisoners were taken. In the mean time, t 
Dutch had gained a naval victory of much importance. A 
squadron of ships commanded by Hautain, admiral of Zea- 
land, attacked a superior force of Spanish vessels close to 
Dover, and defeated them with considerable loss. The 
victory was, however, sullied by an act of great barbarity 5 
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all the soldiers found on board the captured ships were 
tied two and two, and thrown into the sea. Some few ex- 
tricated themselves, and by swimming reached the shore ; 
and others were picked up by the English boats, the crews 
of which witnessed the scene, and hastened to the relief of 
the sufferers. , 

The military forces of the Catholic states had been 
abundantly supplied with pecuniary resources from the 
treasures of Spain. But Philip II. who had succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom, found difficulties arise re- 
specting the supplies. He wanted that economical arrange- 
ment in his finances which had been one of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the late king ; he was embarrassed with troubles in 
Portugal, which showed strong dispositions to throw off 
the yoke of the Spanish government ; and he had been 
prevented from drawing resources from his dominions in 
both tlie Indies, by the interruptions which the Dutch 
navy had caused in all parts of the world, and by the cap- 
ture or destruction of some of his ships returning with the 
treasures of Mexico and Peru. Discontents had been 
created in the Catholic Netherlands, excited by suspicion 
of the design of Spain to place those states again under 
her immediate government. In one of his public rescripts, 
Philip had described the people of the Netherlands as his 
beloved sulyects. This caused great agitation in the states, 
as they had imagined that the cession of the sovereignty to 
the archduke had made them an independent kingdom. The 
debts of the states had also accumulated to a large amount, 
and there was no prospect of discharging them as long as 
the war with the Hollanders should continue. Even the 
general, Spinola, had so encumbered himself with personal 
obligations to further the public service, that he gave a 
lead to the feeling generally entertained in favour of peace. 

In this state of affairs, proposals were made by the arch- 
duke in May 1607, to enter into negotiations for a peace ; 
and two plenipotentiaries having been despatched from 
Brussels, repaired to the Hague. 

But public opinion in the Dutch states was much divided 
on this important question. An instinctive hatred against 
the Spaniards, and long habits of warfare, led the great 
mass of the people to consider any overture of peace as 
some wily artifice aimed at their religion and liberty. War 
seemed to have opened to them inexhaustible sources of 
wealth ; whilst peace appeared to threaten the extinction 
of the trade, which was now as much a habit as war ap- 
peared to be a want. This reasoning was particularly 
convincing to Prince Maurice, whose fame, with a large 
portion of his authority and revenues, depended on the 
continuance of hostilities. It was also strongly relied on, 
and supported in Zealand, and in the chief towns, which 
dreaded the rivalry of Antwerp. Those who bore the 
burden of the war saw it, however, under a different as- 
pect. They feared that the present state of things would 
lead to their conquest by the enemy, or to the ruin of 
their liberty by the growing power of Prince Maurice ; 
and they hoped that peace would consolidate the republic, 
and cause the reduction of the debt, which already amount- 
ed to twenty-six millions of florins. This party was head- 
ed by Barnevelt, whose wisdom has been established by 
the issue. 

The wish of that great man was for a suspension of 
arms, in order that opposition might subside, and the in- 
terests of the contending parties might be calmly discuss- 
ed; and he managed so as to gain a reluctant acquiescence 
to his views from the Prince of Orange and his partisans. 
The united provinces positively refused to admit even the 
commencement of a negotiation until the archduke made 
a distinct recognition of their independence, and an am- 
bassador was appointed with instructions to require this im- 
portant admission. Some delay was occasioned by the de- 
mand for this preliminary, and many suspicions were either 


kindled or kept alive in the united states by the dubious 
tone of the Belgian authorities. These were, however, 
at length surmounted, and the independence of the states 
admitted in explicit terms, upon which a suspension of arms 
was agreed to for eight months. During this term of sus- 
pension the negotiation had nearly been suddenly broken 
off by the plenipotentiary of the archduke having at- 
tempted to bribe Aarsens, the greffier of the states-gene- 
ral. He was a monk, named Neyen, a native of Antwerp, 
and had several times passed between Brussels and the 
Hague, and had held private interviews with Maurice and 
Barnevelt. He took an opportunity to present Aarsens 
with a diamond of great value, and a bond of the arch- 
duke for 50,000 crowns, which was accepted and commu- 
nicated to Prince Maurice, who, still anxious to prevent 
peace, hoped the rumour of this attempt would excite dis- 
trust, and break off the negotiation. But Barnevelt ob- 
tained the diamond and bond, and in the assembly handed 
them to one Verreiken, who had assisted Neyen, and read 
him a lecture of true republican severity. Verreiken was 
overwhelmed with shame, and Neyen was dismissed from 
the embassy ; but, after this delay, the negotiation proceed- 
ed, in spite of the opposition of Prince Maurice and his ad- 
herents. 

The assembly of ambassadors met at the Hague in Ja- 
nuary 1608, and though the plenipotentiaries of the arch- 
duke and of the Dutch states were the principal nego- 
tiators, yet the kings of England, France, and Spain had 
each their ministers, who interfered in the negotiations, 
and thereby created various obstacles, and many delays. 
The main points for discussion, on which depended the de- 
cision for peace or for war, were those which concerned 
religion, and the demand on the part of Spain, that the 
united provinces should renounce all claims to the navi- 
gation of the Indian Seas. Philip required for the Catho- 
lics of the united states the free exercise of their religion ; 
but it was opposed by the states-general, and the arch- 
duke, seeing the impossibility of carrying that point, sent 
his confessor Briznella to Spain. This dominican was fur- 
nished with the written opinions of several theologians, 
that the king might conscientiously pass over the article of 
religion; and he was the more successful with Philip, as 
his minister, the Duke of Lerma, was resolved to bring 
about peace at any price. The conferences at the Hague 
were thus little impeded, though they advanced slowly 
till the month of August, when it was announced that the 
king of Spain had abandoned the question concerning re- 
ligion ; but it was with the certainty that his moderation 
would be recompensed by ample concessions in regard to 
the India trade, on which he was inexorable. This ar- 
ticle became the rock upon which the whole negotiation 
eventually split. The court of Spain on the one hand, 
and the states-general on the other, inflexibly maintain- 
ed their opposing claims. The other ambassadors em- 
ployed every possible expedient to shake the determina- 
tion of the Dutch; but the influence of the East India 
Company, of the islands of Zealand, and of the city of Am- 
sterdam, prevailed over all. Reports of the avowal, on 
the part of the king of Spain, that he would never re- 
nounce his title to the sovereignty of the united pro- 
vinces, unless they abandoned the Indian navigation, and 
granted the free exercise of religion, threw the whole di- 
plomatic corps into confusion ; and, on the 25th of August, 
the States-general announced to the Marquis of Spinola, 
and the other ambassadors, that the congress was dissolved, 
and all hopes of peace abandoned. 

The ambassadors of England and of France did not, 
however, altogether despair of succeeding in bringing 
about tranquillity; and Barnevelt with his great influence 
joined them in all their efforts. The king of Spain and 
the archduke wished for a temporary repose, but, being 
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were compelled apparently to give way. A new congress 


v—~" having been agreed upon, was assembled at Antwerp; and 


the states-general removed from the Hague to Bergen-op- 
Zoom, to be within reach, and ready to co-operate in the 
negotiation. It did not appear so easy to make a peace 
as to effect a temporary truce; and, working in that direc- 
tion, the two representatives of England and France, with 
the aid of Barnevelt, in opposition to Maurice, who re- 
signed in disgust all his employments, but afterwards re- 
sumed them, succeeded in concluding a truce, which was 
at length signed by all parties on the 9th of April 1609. By 
this treaty hostilities were to cease for twelve years. The 
terms were vaguc and inconclusive in many parts} but as 
it was desirable to all parties, it became durable. The 
united states were declared free and independent. Each 
party was to retain the places they respectively held at the 
commencement of the armistice. In terms very obscure, 
the right to navigate the Indian Seas was granted to the 
Dutch. The article which respected religion was so ex- 
pressed as to be differently interpreted; but it practically 
gave toleration to the Catholics in Holland, with some re- 
strictions. The other articles settled points relative toboun- 
daries, custom-houses, and some other internal matters. 
The treaty was guaranteed by the kings of France and 
England. 

This treaty was received in both the divisions of the 
Netherlands with rapturous acclamation, and the most 
sincere demonstrations of joy. The northern division, dus 
ring all the tempestuous visitations it had endured from 
hostilities, had risen to opulence, power, and weight, in the 
rank of European nations. Belgium was now permanently 
fixed under the sovereignty of the house of Austria, but 
still left in possession of some of those ancient privileges 
which had been transmitted to the people from the earlier 
times, when they composed part of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy. No sooner was the truce concluded, than Belgium, 
like the independent states, began to labour assiduously to 
repair the dreadful ravages caused by the long and bloody 
war. The success in Belgium was considerable, for the 
Archduke Albert, and his wife Isabella, joined to much 
probity of character considerable talents for government, 
and exercised the greatest possible degree of humanity and 
benevolence. The whole of their dominions began quickly 
to recover from the ravages of war. Agriculture and the 
minor branches of trade resumed some degree of activity ; 
but the manufactures of Flanders, as far as they were of 
great value and objects of foreign commerce, were destroy- 
ed, as well as the capital necessary for their re-establish- 
ment. Some encouragement, however, was given to ma- 
nufactures of the common kind for internal consumption, 
and the demand for them was increased in proportion as 
the soil, naturally fertile, became better cultivated, and the 
proprietors more enriched. As the port of Antwerp, the 
chief outlet for foreign trade, had been deprived of its ship- 
ping by the emigrations to Holland, and its only access to 
the sea was through the Dutch territory, there were few 
inducements, and fewer means of opening foreign trade at 
that place. 

The tranquil course of prosperity in Belgium was only 
once interrupted during the whole twelve years of the 
peace. It arose from a disputed succession to the sove- 
reignty of the adjoining German duchy of Cleves-Juliers. 
Two parties claimed the inheritance. The Dutch sided 
with one, and the Belgians with the other, and both marched 
armies and seized upon towns ; but they never came in con- 
tact with each other, and no blood was shed, the prudence 
of the archdukce and the forbearance of the states-gene- 
ral having averted the evil, and removed the alarm creat- 
ed in Belgium, with very little injury to its growing in- 
dustry. 


The Archduke Albert, who had long been a martyr to Neth 


the gout, died of that disease on the 2lst of July 1621, 

universally lamented in the ten provinces. Though his edu-" 
cation in Spain gave him an air of reserve and of pride, 
and his sole use of the language of that country was not re- 
lished by the Belgians, yet he had displayed both courage 
and judgment during the war, and was uniformly just, di- 
ligent, liberal, and humane. The term of the truce with 
the states of Holland terminated three months before this 
event; but it was renewed from time to time for a few 
months, and was at length tacitly considered by all parties 
as having become a final settlement. 

The infanta of Spain, wife of the archduke, succeeded 
him as sole governor of the Netherlands ; but, according to 
the matrimonial compact, and the clauses of the cession of 
Philip I., the sovereignty returned to his successor on the 
throne, Philip IV., her nephew. The ten provinces thus 
became once more a part of the Spanish monarchy. The 
infanta or archduchess continued in the government as 
vice-regent till her death, which occurred in 1633. Du- 
ring her government, the religious war in Germany be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants, generally deno- 
nminated the Thirty Years’ War, raged with fury. Hol- 
land was agitated with theological disputes between the 
Calvinists and Arminians, whilst the Belgians were in re- 
pose on those subjects, having embraced with firmness the 
Catholic system, which was insured by the restoration of 
the monasteries and churches, and by the animosity creat- 
ed in their minds by the long war against the Protestants 
of Holland. 

But the death of the infanta gave rise to a conspiracy 
against the Spanish government in the Netherlands. It 
is said to have atisen from the arrangement of offices, by 
which the commander of the army, the Duke of Berg, was 
mortified. The project of the conspirators was to form 
these provinces into an independent republic, in alliance 
with France and the states of Holland. ‘The plot was, how- 
ever, discovered, and some of the leaders were seized, 
whilst others fled. As the whole transaction was involved 
in obscurity, so when ascertained it was soon consigned to 
oblivion. 

The king of Spain appointed his brother Ferdinand, a 
cardinal, and archbishop of Toledo, to administer the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands in 1634, and he arrived at 
Brussels with a force of more than 16,000. At that time 
a rivalry between the courts of France and Spain led toa 
treaty, offensive and defensive, between the former and 
the Dutch, in consequence of which hostilities were begun 
in 1635. As far as relates to Belgium, however, they were 
but of short duration. A French army advanced to the 
then German province of Luxembourg, occupied by the 
Spaniards, and in a bloody battle near Avein the latter 
were completely defeated. They then formed a junction 
with the Dutch under the Prince of Orange, entered Bel- 
gium, and captured the cities of ‘Tirlemont and St Trond, 
and exercised some severities. This roused the Belgians 
throughout all the ten provinces. The prince-cardinal 
joined them with all the troops he could collect. The in- 
vaders were harassed and repulsed, and, being exhausted 
by forced marches and by sickness, were compelled to re- 
treat into Holland, and, having entbarked at Rotterdam, 
were conveyed by sea to France. 

The vice-regency of the prince-cardinal was terminated 
by his death in the year 1641. During his government he 
showed considerable talent and much activity. He fre- 
quently made incursions into the frontier provinces of 
France, ravaged Picardy, and even alarmed Paris; and at 
the same time carried on a defensive war on the side to- 
wards the Hollanders. By these hostilities, the progress 
of industry amongst the Belgians received a severe check, 
whilst the demands for supplies vastly diminished the 
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ther- sources of that prosperity to which the interval of peace 
‘nds. had given birth. Spain herself was also much weakened 
‘~~ by her warlike unsuccessful operations at sea, and more 


especially by the revolution of Portugal, in consequence of 
which that kingdom gained its independence, and placed 
Don Juan IV. on the throne. From the want of resources 
on the part of Spain and her Belgian provinces, the war 
which affected the latter was carried on with but little vi- 
gour under the vice-regency of Mello, a Spanish general 
who had gained much fame by his defeat of the French 
army under De Guiche at Hannecourt, but lost it at the 
famous battle of Rocroy, where the French, who conquer- 
ed, were commanded by the great Condé, and nearly an- 
nihilated the Spanish and the Walloon infantry. 

In the midst of these extensive military struggles, which 
extended thronghout the continent of Europe, and whilst 
England was contending for its king or its parliament, a 
treaty of peace was in course of negotiation by a congress 
of plenipotentiaries assembled at Munster and Osnaburg. 
Several years had already been occupied at these two places 
in projects and protocols. At that period all Europe wish- 
ed for peace, except perhaps Cardinal Mazarin, the prime 
minister of France under the regency of the queen-mo- 
ther Anne of Austria, and Oxenstiern, the prime minister 
of Sweden in the minority of Queen Christina. The em- 
peror of Germany, the king of Spain, and the Dutch re- 
public, were the first to endeavour to bring about a gene- 
ral peace ; and the inferior states in a short time concurred 
with them. ‘The first step was taken in 1641, when some 
preliminaries were agreed to and signed at Hamburg ; but 
several years passed before other places for assembling the 
general congresses could be fixed upon besides Hamburg 
and Cclogne, which had been first intended. Some pro- 
posed Worms and Spires as the two most proper cities, 
from being near to each other; but at length the Swedes 
contended for Munster and Osnaburg in Westphalia, which 
was then unanimously approved. ‘The Catholic ambassa- 
dors met at the first of these cities, and the Protestant at 
the other. When the two parties had occasion to confer 
together, deputies from each met at Lengerich, a small 
town nearly equidistant from both. 

As the negotiation had been commenced by the media- 
tion of the pope and the republic of Venice, they both sent 
ambassadors to the congress. These envoys took up their 
residence at Munster ; but Contarini, the envoy for Venice, 
aman highly reputed for his patience and his prudence, 
often repaired to Osnaburg, and by his wisdom succeeded 
in allaying the greatest discords. 

The ambassadors who composed these illustrious as- 
semblies were the representatives of the emperor of Ger- 
many, and of the kings of Spain, France, and Sweden, each 
of the ecclesiastical or secular electors of the empire ; the 
Archduke of Innspruck, the house of Brunswick, that of 
Mecklenburg, of Holstein, and of Baden; the Duke of Wir- 
temburg, Amelia Elizabeth of Hanau-Muntzenburg, the 
Dowager Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, those of the imperial cities, of the circle 
of Burgundy, and of the cities of the Hanseatic league. 
From ltaly there appeared an envoy from the reigning 
Duchess of Savoy, from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
fromthe Marquises of Mantua and Montserrat. ‘To these 
may be added the plenipotentiaries from the seven united 
and independent provinces of the Netherlands, who are 
noticed separately, because they treated only and distinctly 
for a separate peace with Spain. 

The king of Portugal, Juan 1V., who had just ascended 
the throne, but had not yet been acknowledged by Philip 
of Spain, sent to Westphalia his ambassador in company 
with the ambassador of France ; but the minister of Spain 
declared, as soon as he arrived, that if he were admitted to 
the congress, he had orders immediately to retire. The 


tiaries of the Duke of Lorraine, and the French opposed 
it; and thus both the envoys of these powers were exclud- 
ed. The Duke of Lorraine afterwards settled his differ- 
ences with France, and was admitted at the final settlement 
of the treaty. The singularity of this meeting, and the 
important event with which it concluded, may excuse the 
notice of the component parts of the two bodies. 

Various delays, from discussions, some of a trifling nature, 
some of importance, prevented even the commencement of 
the negotiations till 1643 or 1644; but from that time they 
proceeded regularly, and as rapidly as the nature of the 
various matters to be discussed would admit. The sepa- 
rate negotiation between the king of Spain and the states- 
general was of the most simple kind, its perplexities hav- 
ing been in a great degree unravelled by what had passed 
previous to the truce of 1609. It was, therefore, the first 
completed, and was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two powers, at Munster, on the 30th of January 1648, and 
the ratifications were exchanged on the 15th of May fol- 
lowing. As this treaty proceeded on the principle of the 
uti possidetis, it was favourable to the states-general, as 
they were in possession of more extensive territories than 
at the signing of the truce of 1609. 

Though not immediately connected with the history of 
Belgium, we may here state, that the general treaty of 
Westphalia, by which peace was established in the whole 
of Europe, was definitively signed on the 24th of October 
1648, to the satisfaction of all the powers except France, 
which complained of the Dutch having neglected to afford 
the stipulated support, and of the pope, who made a formal 
protest against the confiscation of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and against the freedom granted to the Protestant 
princes to appropriate the revenues of the church to other 
than Catholic ecclesiastical purposes. 

The peace of Westphalia, important as it was to the 
whole of the contending powers, proved peculiarly so to 
the ease and improvement of Belgium, which being now 
merely an appendage to Spain, had the least apparent 
connection with the negotiations. During the former 
truce the archduke and archduchess had laboured to re- 
medy the abuses in the administration of the law which 
had grown up in the period of the troubles. They had 
sworn to maintain that compact long endeared to the Bel- 
gians by the name of the Joyeuse Entrée. It was former- 
ly made to secure the states of Brabant and Limburg, 
including Antwerp, and to confer privileges upon other of 
the states; and an oath was taken at the inauguration of 
the duke, that if he should ever be tempted to infringe 
any of their privileges, none of the subjects should be 
bound to yield him obedience. The privileges of those 
states were so much valued, that it was customary for fe- 
males to repair to them previous to their confinement, that 
their children being born within them, might have the be- 
nefit of these privileges. They granted several new charters 
to provinces and towns, and the privileges of the people were 
placed upon a footing adapted to their wants. After the 
peace of Westphalia, the sufferings from the recurrence of 
the war under the prince-cardinal were soon ended, and 
the joy on account of the peace and at the amount of li- 
berty secured to them had a very beneficial effect. Anarchy 
gave place to regular government, persons and property 
were secure, the cry to arms was not heard calling the 
husbandman from the peaceful labours of the field, and the 
ae soil was tilled with renewed industry and increased 
skill. 

The re-establishment of the religious houses in their 
estates proved highly beneficial. They were mild landlords, 
and the peasantry that worked under them were instructed 
in the best means of culture. In the nunneries also in- 
dustry was introduced and flourished ; and the females in 
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of touch in their fingers, that they could spin flax to a 
degree of fineness unequalled in any other part of the 
world. This gave them a great value; the nuns’ thread, a 
kind of second-rate fineness, was sought after everywhere; 
and by constant practice the art of making very fine thread 
was carried so far, that some of that from Mechlin was sold 
in England as high as thirty-five pounds sterling for a 
pound weight, or acquired a value of more than ten times its 
weight in silver. Besides the fine thread which was sent to 
foreign countries, much of it was made into lace at home, 
both by nuns and by the females in private families in the 
towns as well as in the villages. ‘The fame of Brussels 
lace was rivalled by that of Mechlin, and at a humble dis- 
tance imitated in Valenciennes, then a fort of Flanders, and 
other towns. The soil was, and still is, admirably adapt- 
ed for the growth of the finest flax; and the thread spun 
from it was woven into those delicate cloths which receiv- 
ed the name of cambrics from the city where the mer- 
chants collected and bleached them, and where the trade 
still exists, though Cambray has since become one of the 
cities of France. The fine lawns of which the bishops of 
all Europe had their roquelaures and sleeves made, were 
also a product of Belgium; and, in spite of the laws which 
prohibited their importation in many countries, the diffu- 
sion of them could not be anywhere prevented. 

It must be obvious that these branches of industry could 
not liave flourished during the dreadful hostilities which had 
wasted the country ; but the rudiments of the arts were 
not destroyed, so that they began to spread immediately 
after the truce of 1609, and with greater celerity after the 
conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, in 1648. To show 
the progress which had been made in agriculture, it does 
not seem unnecessary to notice, that Cromwell, when he 
obtained the supreme rule in England, sent to Flanders for 
husbandmen to cultivate his pattern farm at Theobolds, 
within ten years after the peace of Munster; and having 
introduced the practice of sowing clover and other grasses 
in the corn after the Flemish mode, became a great bene- 
factor to the husbandry of his country. 

With the revival of industry, both in agriculture and 
in manufactures, the fine arts also made their appearance. 
Painting was cherished, and the Flemings established that 
school which furnished works of their peculiar style, that 
rival the best productions of Italian art. The decoration 
of their religious edifices was the chief object of the art- 
ists; but in the representations of country scenery, of ru- 
ral groups, of peasants, of cattle, and of domestic life, their 
skill has never been exceeded. Neither architecture, sta- 
tuary, nor music, seem to have made much progress ; and 
learning appears to have been almost kept out of sight, or 
to have passed the boundary, and taken up its residence 
amongst the Dutch, who in that age produced the most 
eminent scholars in antiquities and classics, as well as the 
most able cultivators of natural history and of medical 
science. ‘Their theology was in a great measurc confined 
to the dogmas of the infallible church, and their moral 
science to the discussions of the schoolmen. Belgium, now 
fixed as a Spanish province, enjoyed a long course of tran- 
quillity. Whilst England and the Dutch, during the exist- 
ence of the commonwealth and under Charles I. were car- 
rying on hostilities, and fighting tremendous battles at sea, 
the provinces of the Netherlands were not in the Jeast af- 
fected by the contest. In one instance, indeed, in the year 
1672, when the united forces of France and of England 
were assailing the united states, the king of Spain gave or- 
ders to his governor of the Belgian provinces, Monterey, 
to collect an army of 10,000, and march to the relief of 
the Dutch. But before this force rcached the scene of the 
war, the king of France was compelled, by the movements 
of a body of treops of Leopold, emperor of Germany, and 


by some demonstrations of the Elector of Brandenburg, Net 
added to some checks he had received from the Prince of Janis. 


Orange, to abandon with great rapidity the conquests he 
had made; and England, withdrawing from his alliance, 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Dutch. 

Spain, however, in alliance with the Dutch and the em- 
peror, continued the war with France. That power had an 
army in Brabant, with which William, prince of Orange, who 
had recently married the Princess Mary of England, and 
ultimately ascended the throne along with her, attacked the 
French under Condé, and in the battle of Senef first dis- 
played his military talents. This battle was fierce and 
bloody, but indecisive, and was chiefly remarkable as the 
last action of Condé and the first of William. 

In the following year the Dutch and Belgians made an 
attempt to take Maestricht, which, though conducted by 
William, proved unsuccessful. On the other frontier the 
French were fortunate, and took from Belgium the cities 
of Valenciennes, St Omer, and Cambray. William has- 
tened to the relief of those places, and having encounter- 
ed the French near Cassel, mct with a most serious defeat. 
This led to negotiations for peace, and a treaty was con- 
cluded between the French and Dutch, at Nimwegen, in 
1678, to which Spain also reluctantly acceded in the latter 
end of the same year. 

The increase of the prosperity of Belgium was little if 
at all checked by these hostilities. It had been but local- 
ly, and for a short period, the seat of war. Besides, that 
war was carried on with much more humanity than had 
been displayed in the long civil war; and as the allied 
troops of Holland and of Germany paid for what they con- 
sumed, it is not unlikely that the high prices paid to the 
Belgians for the produce of their soil proved more beneficial 
to them than the light additional taxes with which they 
were charged was detrimental. 

Belgium again enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, which 
was well employed in domestic improvement. It expe- 
rienced more alarm than evil by an irruption of the French, 
which the Spanish army was too weak to oppose ; but Wil- 
liam of Orange agreed, in the name of the Dutch, to a 
truce with France for twenty years, to which the emperor 
of Germany and the king of Spain gladly acceded. 

The accession of William to the throne of England gave 
rise to a confederacy of several powers against the am- 
bition of Louis XIV.; and, at the congress of Utrecht, in 
the year 1690, that prince, at the same time uniting in his 
person the executive power in England and Holland, was 
named as the chief of the confederation. The war which 
followed was generally indecisive, as far as relates to Bel- 
gium ; Mons and Namur were captured by the French, and 
the fortress of Huy was taken by William. Marshal Ville- 
roy with his army advanced to Brusscls, and during three 
days kept up a furious bombardment, by which the town- 
house, fourteen cliurches, and 4000 dwellings, were redu- 
ced to ashes, but with no farther effect. The other events 
of this war, extensively as they were spread, have only a 
remote connection with Belgium. It was terminated in 
1697, by the peace of Ryswick, where a treaty was framed 
very little differing from that concluded at Nimwegen 
nineteen years before. By the treaty Spain gained the re- 
storation of Luxembourg, Charleroy, Mons, Courtray, and 
all the towns and fortresses taken by the French in the 
province of Luxembourg, Namur, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault, except eighty-two towns and villages claimed by 
them. 

The death of the king of Spain, in 1700, gave rise to a 
general war, which extended to almost every part of the 
world. He was a weak prince, without an heir to his do- 
minions, and thought hiniself empowered to appoint a suc- 
cessor. The leading powers of Europe, and France amongst 
the rest, had agreed amongst themselves so to settle the 
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her. succession as to balance the power, in conformity to the severity, and almost overwhelming precautions, that a ge- Nether- 
eds. treaties then existing. The dying king, displeased with neral revolt was prevented. After the first ebullitions of lands. 
'~” this distribution of his dominions, by his will bequeathed disgust had expended their force, as peace was restored, “~~~” 


them to the Duke of Anjou, the grandson of Louis XIV. 
king of France, whose ambition had by his previous con- 
duct roused the jealousy of almost all the other states. 
Louis, who during the peace had kept up his armies to 
their full war establishment, was prepared to maintain, by 
force of arms, the disposition of the Spanish monarch. This 
gave rise to the Grand Alliance, usually considered as the 
master-stroke of policy of King William. About the same 
time King James died in France and William in England ; 
upon which Louis acknowledged the son of the former as 
king of England and Scotland. As William had died with- 
out issue, Anne ascended the throne. The declaration of 
Louis operated to unite the parties in England, and to en- 
able the new queen to extract from her subjects extraor- 
dinary supplies for carrying on the war. 

The events of this war belong to the history of Europe, 
and not to that of the Netherlands peculiarly, though the 
latter country was one of the prominent scenes of its trans- 
actions. The parties to this alliance were at first only the 
emperor of Germany, the sovereign of England, and the 
states-general of the united provinces ; but other princes, 
both in Italy and in Germany, were subsequently included 
in it, either as allies or as auxiliaries. The Netherlands 
was a part of the countries contended for, and to a limited 
extent, and during limited periods, the theatre of bloody 
battles and sieges ; but as the contending parties wished 
to occupy and not destroy the provinces, they suffered 
but little, and the contending armies expended so much 
money in the country, that the capital left behind was 
thought to be more beneficial than the injury sustained 
amounted to. The battering down the walls of some of 

_ the towns, the blowing up of' forts, and even the casual 
__ trampling down of the growing crops, inflicted but tran- 
_ Sient inconvenience ; whilst the large sums expended by 
_ the numerous troops of English and Dutch, officered by 
_ Some of the wealthiest and profuse men in Europe, and 
_ paying for the productions of the soil rates far beyond the 
cost to the cultivators, remained in the country, and form- 
ed a capital the influence of which was felt long after the 
operations of war had ceased. 
After various successes in some quarters, followed with 
_ reverses in other parts, France became exhausted, and was 
_ Yeady to make peace upon any terms; and the allies, too, 
| were weakened and ready to enter into treaty. But the 
emperor and Holland wished to reduce Louis still more, 
| when an intrigue in the English female ‘cabinet led to a 
feeling in the government in favour'of the pretensions of 
| France, in opposition to the views of the allies. England 
_ resolved on peace, and entered into secret negotiations 
__ with France. Holland could hope for nothing from that 
power when thus left alone. The Emperor Leopold died 
about this time, and was succeeded by his brother Charles, 
who had been during the war a competitor with the Duke 
of Anjou for the throne of Spain. That kingdom thus be- 
came an object of less personal consequence to him than 
before. In these circumstances, the negotiations were 
' commenced in January 1712, and terminated definitively 
by the peace of April 1713, usually denominated, from the 
place where it was signed, the peace of Utrecht. By this 
treaty, Spain, with her transmarine dominions, were se- 
| cured to the Duke of Anjou, Gibraltar and Minorca to 
England, whilst the ten provinces of Belgium were assign- 
ed to the emperor of Germany, and now assumed the name 
which it long bore of the Austrian Netherlands. 
: These provinces were finally delivered up to the em- 
__- peror in 1716. From causes which the preceding narra- 
tive must render very natural, there was considerable dis- 
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and prosperity followed, no difficulty seems to have been 
found in governing the country; and neither revolts nor 
punishments were spoken of during the fifteen years which 
passed before the accession of Maria Theresa to the impe- 
rial throne. Whatever may have béen the early repug- 
nance of the Belgian people to the Austrian dominion, they 
became gradually reconciled to it; and the benevolent 
reign of their new duchess converted the Netherland po- 
pulation into faithful and devoted subjects to the house of 
Austria. Her government was just, mild, and firm; her 
religious opinions and acts corresponded to their own, and 
she made no infringements on the Joyeuse Entrée. The 
continuance of tranquillity afforded time for industry to 
develop its power; and agriculture, the chief industry 
of the country, was constantly improving, and enriching 
proprietors, cultivators, consumers, and, in short, every one 
of the classes which composed the nation. The foreign 
trade, however, which had in ancient times crowded to the 
cities of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, was not renewed, 
as the closing of the Scheldt had been one of the condi- 
tions of the several treaties with the Hollanders ; and Os- 
tend and Nieuport, the other seaports, were of very little 
use to Belgium. 

The tranquillity of Belgium was interrupted by the war 
which broke out in 1743. The French, under Marshal 
Saxe, after he had gained the battle of Fontenoy in May 
1744, invaded Belgium, took Brussels and several other 
towns, and thus placed the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands in the power of Louis XV. But the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748 terminated hostilities, and Maria Theresa 
was again established in her Belgian possessions, as she had 
enjoyed them before the war. ‘Though reduced toa state 
of widowhood by the death of her husband Francis I. who 
had been raised by her to the imperial dignity, she ruled 
singly her vast possessions, with so much mildness, united 
to firmness, that her name even to this day is cherished 
in Belgium, as amongst the dearest recollections of the 
people. Her good sense and good feeling preserved her 
from overstepping the bounds of the ancient laws. She 
had no temptation to abuse her power, nor had her sub- 
jects any cause for want of fidelity in their allegiance. 
Reforms were necessary in many of the local, provincial, 
and commercial regulations; but in effecting them she 
violated no principles, wounded no opinion, shocked no 
prejudice, so that they were affected with but slight mur- 
murs, and no resistance. ‘The rude burghers of Flanders 
abandoned their hereditary right to an independence of 
the more exaggerated kind. Faction itself yielded homage 
to the ascendency of justice, and social civilization made 
a rapid progress throughout the whole country. Durin 
the Seven Years’ War which terminated in 1763, the Bel- 
gian dominions of Austria bore their share of the pecuniary 
burdens and levies of men in the early part of the transac- 
tions ; but it suffered none of those inflictions which visit a 
country that is itself the seat of war. After the peace of 
Paris, the Austrian Belgian states continued to flourish. 
The government was indeed an absolute monarchy; but 
the municipal laws still retained a great portion of their 
popular character, and the political privileges of the people 
were considerable. This mixture of sovereign power with 
popular rights, or rather the prerogative of an aristocracy 
of nobles, clergy, and lawyers, worked well and gave ge- 
neral satisfaction during the whole reign of Maria Theresa. 
In November 1780 this princess was succeeded by her 
son Joseph II., whose own mind was somewhat tinctured 
with that infectious desire of organic changes which the 
contest between England and her North American colo- 
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Joseph was inaugurated with the ancient formalities, 
and both he and the states swore mutually, he to preserve 
the ancient privileges, and they to yield obedience as long 
as he maintained them. This compact, already noticed 
under the name of the Joyeuse Entrée, included the varying 
rights of the several states, those of the ecclesiastical bo- 
dies, and of the courts of law, and the privileged influence 
of the nobility. As Joseph examined more minutely into 
the interior affairs of his dominions, he saw with concern 
the extensive despotism exercised by the clergy, and in no 
part so much as in his Belgic provinces. He saw that re- 


ligious power had overstepped its boundaries, and infringed 


upon the power of sovereigns ; and he honestly felt it his 
duty to bring it within more beneficial limits. Had he 
done this by degrees, he might have gradually restored 
each branch to its due equilibrium ; but he was anxious for 
a speedy reform, and not sufficiently cautious to avoid con- 
flict with prevailing prejudices. He began by breaking 
the dependence in which the clerical body was united to 
the pope, and, by his decrees in 1781, soon after his ac- 
cession, commanded the clergy to grant dispensations for 
marriage without any reference to the holy see. In the 
following year decrees were issued, commanding the cele- 
bration of marriages between Catholics and Protestants, in 
defiance of the canonical laws and customs then in force. 
Of the convents and other religious houses, which were 
very numerous, some were abolished, and in others the 
rules of the institutions were altered, if not reformed, by a 
simple proclamation. At length the episcopal seminaries 
which were under the direction and control of the prelates 
were abolished ; and two universities were established, one 
at Louvain, the other at Luxembourg, which, though bet- 
ter adapted for the diffusion of knowledge than the old 
colleges, were looked upon by the priests, and also by the 
laity, who were under the influence of the priests, as a 
dangerous and even heretical innovation, and the more 
noxious, because they were under the sole jurisdiction of 
the emperor himself. 

The dispositions of Joseph towards his favourite pro- 
jects of reform were not restricted to the ecclesiastical 
bodies, but in a short time assailed the old-established and 
deeply-cherished administration of law, leaving to it only 
the ancient principles of the Roman jurisprudence. The 
electoral colleges of the provincial states were abolished, 
as well as the courts and councils by which justice was dis- 
pensed, and the whole of the signioral and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. By these decrees the lawyers, next to the 
clergy the most influential body, were either injured or 
highly offended. Some were apprehensive of losing their 
professional practice, and others were removed to new 
situations ; for new courts had been erected upon a simple 
and uniform plan in each of the provinces, with a supreme 
court at Brussels controlling all the provincial courts. On 
this account it was deemed necessary to divide the whole 
territory into nine circles, by which the local powers of 
the magistracy were disturbed, and in many instances 
destroyed, without an efficient substitute being established 
in their stead. The privileges of the several municipal 
and other corporations were next violated by the appoint- 
ment of their officers in virtue of the sovereign authority 
alone. As discontents arose from these proceedings, the 
states of Flanders and Hainault at length declined to vote 
the usual subsidies ; upon which a decree was issued, stat~ 
ing, that in consequence of this refusal, the emperor held 
himself absolved from every obligation towards the states, 
and on that account declaring the abolition of the repre- 
sentation of those states. Without entering into the merits 
or demerits of the projects of Joseph, it is clear that the 
chief design of them was to benefit the people, by disse- 
minating amongst them more tolerant feelings in religion, 
and a better administration of justice, by virtue of the in- 


creased power of the executive government, and not by Neth 
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any extension, or even intervention, of popular feeling and 
co-operation. At the time when these new ordonnances 
were promulgated, the democratic spirit had arisen in 
France ; and though a similar tendency was not discovera- 
ble in Belgium, yet the growing discontent, caused by the 
introduction of measures of genuine liberality, produced 
an insensible bias towards republicanism, which had its 
effect on subsequent events. 

It was not till 1787 that the consequences of the rapid 
measures of the emperor had raised such a spirit of dissa- 
tisfaction as to lead to the apprehension of active opposition. 
But as the whole body was in a state of excitement, a spark 
was sufficient to cause anexplosion. The syndics or chiefs 
of the corporation of Brussels, supported by those of Ant- 
werp and Bruges, presented memorials to the governor, 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Teschen, which in strong terms 
pointed out the danger of insurrection if the obnoxious 
decrees were persisted in and acted upon. The governor was 
alarmed, and suspended the execution of the decrees till 
the pleasure of the emperor could be known, and held out 
hopes of prevailing upon him to remedy some other com- 
plaints. These assurances diffused joy throughout the 
states, and the day upon which they were given, the 30th 
of May 1787, was ordered to be hereafter consecrated as 
an anniversary of rejoicing. All this joy was, however, 
premature. ‘The resolution of the emperor had to be 
waited for ; and he was with his army carrying on the war 
with the Turks. On his return, two months afterwards, 
so far from ratifying the concessions made to his Belgian 
subjects, he despatched his mandates in an angry tone, 
declaring that he had never intended to subvert their con- 
stitution, but sought only to correct abuses and introduce 
salutary reforms. He required as a proof of obedience, 
that the states of each province should send deputies to 
Vienna, to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne. 
He professed to retain the sentiments of a father, and knew 
how to pardon the errors and temerity of his subjects, but 
threatened them with severe chastisement if they refused 
the mark of respect that he demanded. He also informed 
them, that he had called to the capital the governor of 
the provinces, and the commander of the army, that they 
might act as mediators between him and his subjects. 

This intelligence filled the provinces with consternation ; 
but it was nevertheless resolved that deputations should 
proceed to Vienna. Whilst on their road, accounts reach- 
ed them on all sides of the prodigious force which was on 
its march to the Netherlands, and of the consent of the 
several princes between that country and Austria having 
been given to the passage of troops through their dominions. 
But these rumours, instead of terrifying the Netherlanders, 
roused them to resistance. The most prominent leader of 
the party was Vandernoot, a lawyer of some eminence, who 
had been the most energetic orator in the states. 

When others had been arrested, he made his escape, and 
found refuge in England. He now repaired to Breda, and 
there established a kind of committee, who conferred on him 
the title of agent plenipotentiary of the people of Bra- 
bant. He attempted to draw the Prussian, English, and 
Dutch governments into some negotiations, with a view to 
favour the cause of the dissatisfied Belgians; but though 
unsuccessful in these attempts, he succeeded in inflaming 
the passions of the people to a high degree of religious 
frenzy, a work in which he was zealously assisted by the 
powerful exhortations of the ecclesiastical body. The Ne- 
therlanders were in all ages a military people, and, when 
once roused to activity, capable of displaying great energy. 
Arms were seized by the populace, and a commander 
offered himself in the person of Van der Mersch, a soldier 
of fortune, who had risen from the ranks to the command 
of aregiment during the Seven Years’ War. A formal act 
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by an armed body under this commander declared that the 
Emperor Joseph had forfeited the sovereignty of Brabant ; 
and this was followed by the advance of the forces he had 
collected in the direction of that province. His conduct 
was cautious and considerate, and he diligently directed 
his efforts to introduce order into bodies of men inspired 
with a degree of fanatical confidence which it was difficult 
to restrain within the necessary bounds of discipline. The 
Austrian troops were few in number, and Van der Mersch 
approached them cautiously. Having by some feints and 
stratagems induced them to follow him into the narrow 
streets of the town of Turnhout, situated between Antwerp 
and Breda, a bloody contest took place, in which the impe- 
rialists were finally defeated, with a loss of lives far ex- 
ceeding that which the army of the insurgents had suf- 
fered. He immediately penetrated into the province of 
West Flanders, where he was received with open arms by 
the inhabitants, and speedily became master of Ghent, 
which was taken by assault, and of Bruges, Ypres, and Os- 
tend, which voluntarily surrendered. The imperial go- 
vernment now thought it prudent to withdraw from Brus- 
sels; and upon this the states of Brabant and Flanders as- 
sembled, on the plan of the ancient constitution in that 
city. Soon afterwards Vandernoot and his associates ar- 
rived from Breda, and having made a triumphal entry with 
great solemnity and parade, were received with the most 
joyous acclamations by the enraptured inhabitants. The 
imperial forces being dispersed, and no fresh succours ar- 
riving, the states, in 1790, formed a treaty of union, which 


comprehended the seven provinces. Hitherto all had been’ 


done by the excitement of religious bigotry ; but there 
soon began to appear symptoms of a fanaticism of the very 
opposite character. Wan der Mersch, the successful ge- 
neral, was accused of holding French principles; and 
Vonck, an advocate of Brussels, was inculpated in the same 
charge. In the violent squabbles of party it is difficult to 
ascertain the truth; how far these men had imbibed Ja- 
cobinical opinions, or whether they had imbibed them/at 
all, it is difficult and necdless to ascertain. Jt became, how- 
ever, the signal of disunion, of which the Catholics avail- 
ed themselves in order ne general abhorrence of 
Van der Mersch, as a monster of impiety and treason. Van- 
dernoot, aided by an ecclesiastic of more talent than him- 
self, named Van Eupen, took the lead in the general as- 
sembly of the nation. Religious fury was carried to the 
greatest excess; and the excited populace, urged on by 
the clergy, proceeded to the most violent outrages against 
the opposite party. Vonck and his party fled to save their 
lives, and their houses were broken into and pillaged by the 
populace. Scenes of the most revolting nature were ex- 
hibited throughout the country. These were encouraged 
and even participated in by the priests, who, with the 
sword in one hand and the crucifix in the other, breathed 
out the most horrid imprecations against those whom they 
called infidels or heretics. 

- During these proceedings the army became totally dis- 
organized and inefficient. An open rupture took place be- 
tween the commander of the forces and those who had the 
direction of public affairs. The troops abandoned their 
general, and adhered to the civil rulers, chiefly on account 
of their attachment to the Catholic religion. He left the 
army, accompanied with the curses of the populace, by 
whom Vandernoot and Van Eupen were almost deified. 
In Brussels, the people bent the knee when they gazed 
on the picture of the one, and uncovered their heads when 
they pronounced the name of the other. 

_ Whilst the Netherlands were unassailed by open hos- 
tilities on the part of their imperial sovereign, and the 
bigoted party were indulging their narrow-minded mea- 
sures of policy, the Emperor Joseph, who, with respect- 
able talents and the best intentions, had failed in every 


thing he undertook, was removed from this life. 
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He died Nether- 


on the 20th of January 1791, accusing his Belgic subjects _ lands. 


of having caused his death, and was succeeded in his ex- 
tensive dominions by his brother Leopold. 

Leopold manifested much sagacity and moderation in 
the measures which he adopted for the recovery of the re- 
volted provinces ; but their internal disunion proved his 
best ally. The states-general occupied themselves almost 
exclusively in attempts to re-establish the monkish insti- 
tutions which Joseph had abolished ; and having dismissed 
their able general on account of heresy, and thereby dis- 
organized the army, they had the temerity to reject with 
scorn the overtures which the new emperor addressed to 
them. 

The imperial forces had been collected on the frontier, 
and the command given to General Bender. These troops 
with their appointments were sufficient to overcome all 
opposition that could be offered by a country the govern- 
ment of which was compounded of ignorance, bigotry, and 
rashness. As the imperialists advanced into the provinces, 
town after town opened its gates; Vandernoot and his as- 
sociates saved themselves by a rapid flight, and sunk into 
obscurity. A short campaign gave the emperor quiet pos- 
session of the whole of the provinces; and, on the 10th of 
November 1791, he concluded a convention with England, 
Holland, and Russia, by which an amnesty was granted for 
all past offences, and assurances given to the people that 
their ancient constitution and privileges would be respect- 
ed. In conformity to this trcaty a succession of edicts were 
issued, revoking all the offensive ordonnances of his pre- 
decessor, re-organizing the provincial councils, and re- 
establishing the form of government on the same popular 
footing on which it had existed during the reign of Maria 
Theresa. These arrangements were only completed a little 
before the death of Leopold, an event that happened sud- 
denly on the Ist of March 1792. His son Francis II. suc- 
ceeded tothe throne, and under his reign the final sepa- 
ration of the Belgian provinces from the imperial family 
took place. 

The new emperor, soon after his accession, found him- 
self involved in a war with revolutionary France. His 
forces, conjointly with those of Prussia, invaded that coun- 
try, and, after advancing to Champagne, were repulsed with 
tremendous loss. France then became the assailant of those 
powers and their allies, and one of her first great efforts 
was directed against the Belgian provinces of the house 
of Austria. ‘The battle which decided their fate was 
fought at Jemmappes, near Mons, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, and terminated in a decisive victory in favour of the 
French, commanded by General Dumouriez. The result of 
this action was to place the whole of Belgium at the mercy 
of the conquerors. ‘The Austrians were driven out of the 
country. Dumouriez made his triumphal entry into Brus- 
sels on the 138th, and, immediately after the occupation of 
that city, the wholeof Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, with 
the other Belgic provinces, were subjected to France. Soon 
afterwards, several pretended deputies from the Belgian 
people hastened to Paris, and implored the convention to 
grant them a share of that liberty and equality which were 
toconter such inestimable blessings on France. Various de- 
crees were in consequence issued ; and, after a variety of 
procedure, the incorporation of the Austrian. Netherlands 
with the French republic was in due form decreed, at the 
commencement of the year 1793, whilst the scaffold was 
preparing for Louis XVI. 

But, even in the first moments of enthusiastic ex- 
citement, few of the Belgians wished for a junction with 
France; the spirit of nationality was still uppermost, ex- 
cept with those who were mercenary or fanatical. A 
number of individuals had formed themselves into what 
they called patriotic associations, in the several towns of 
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saries despatched from the French convention, sent their 
emissaries to France to misrepresent the national feeling. 
There were however in Belgium many men of cool judg- 
ment, respectable character, and large property, who saw 
both injury and danger from the proposed annexation ; and 
they sent counter-deputations to explain the difficulties 
attending the proposal. Lach of the deputies who asked 
for the conjunction was honoured with the accolade by the 
president of the convention, whilst each petition on the 
other side was received with indifference, and its reason- 
ing unheeded. The peaceable remonstrances were put down 
by the clamour of the adherents of the French Jacobins. 
Dumouriez himself even wrote to the convention, that the 
wishes expressed in Belgium for the junction with France 
“‘ were forced from the people by strokes of the sabre.” In 
spite of the efforts to oppose them, however, the decrees 
for a union were issued, and preparations made for their 
practical adoption. But they were for a time frustrated 
by the events of the war. The strong city of Maestricht 
still held out against the French. It was besieged with- 
out success, owing to the want of military skill on the part 
of Miranda, a Spanish American, who had been transform- 
ed into a general. This, with the circumstances arising 
from Dumouriez quarrelling with the convention, his una- 
vailing attempt to turn the army against them, and his ulti- 
mate flight, had greatly demoralized and disorganized the 
French army ; and it was in this state when the campaign 
opened in March 1794. The Austrians had collected on 
the frontier towardsGermany a large force under the Prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg, which entered Belgium, and gained the 
battle of Neerwinden, with many other less considerable 
contests, owing to which the French were compelled to 
abandon all their conquests with a rapidity quite equal to 
that with which they had accomplished them. 

The Belgian provinces were thus once more restored to 
the house of Austria, and the emperor nominated his bro- 
ther, the Archduke Charles, as his viceroy. His occupa- 
tion of that post, however, was but of short duration. T he 
frontier provinces of Belgium became the seat of bloody 
contests, in which were opposed to France armies compos- 
ed of Austrians, Germans, English, and Dutch. Without 
here entering into details, we may remark, that the ques- 
tion tespecting the occupation of Belgium was determin- 
ed by the battle of Fleurus, fought on the 25th of May 
1794. After that important victory, the French’ became 
masters of Belgium; and the representatives of the city 
of Brussels once more repaired to the national convention 
of France to solicit the incorporation of the two countries. 
This, however, was not finally pronounced till the Ist of 
October 1795, by which time the rapacity of the French 
commissioners, and the violent measures enforced, had 
given a tolerable sample of what might be expected from 
an arbitrary government concealing its despotic tendencies 
under the cloak of liberty. The discussion in the French 
convention on the subject of the annexation of Belgium 
had occupied two days; and there were not wanting a few 
members who resolutely opposed the union, and spoke 
boldly against the injustice of the measure, founding on 
the repugnance of the Belgians, as well as the dissimila- 
city in point of religion, manners,,and morals between the 
two countries. Reasoning, however, was of little avail 
when opposed to the ambitious spirit which actuated the 
majority of the convention, who already looked to the pe- 
riod when, by the extension of their limits,the Rhine should 
form the eastern boundary of the republic. A new system 
for a division of the Austrian Netherlands and of the bishop- 
ric of Liége into nine departnients was adopted, and they 
were declared integral parts of the French republic. This 
new state of affairs was at length consolidated by the pre- 
liminaries of peace signed at Leoben, in Styria, between 
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Napoleon and the Archduke Charles of Austria, and con- Ne 


firmed by the treaty of Campo Formio, signed October 1797. 

From the occupation of Belgium, its history as a nation 
becomes a blank for nearly twenty years. It formed a part 
of France, and shared the trinmphs and defeats of that 
country under the republic, the consulate, and the empire. 
The ancient institutions, in the defence of which the people 
had revolted against their former governments, were com- 
pletely swept away; their religion was also stripped of its 
power, its decorations, and its ministers reduced to almost 
apostolical poverty. Their monastic and charitable insti- 
tutions were either abolished, or, by the confiscation of their 
valuable property, reduced to the most depressed state. 
The laws, and the courts of justice, which were endear- 
ed to them by usage, were made to give place to a new sys- 
tem, administered by incompetent magistrates. ‘They be- 
came subject to a system of taxation, which, though equal 
in its distribution, was heavier than Austria had ever re- 
quired either in peace or in war. But the worst of the re- 
quisitions was that for personal service in the armies of the 
conqueror, and which was so extended in its demands by 
the conscription law, as to be deeply felt in every domes- 
tic circle. Such were the evils which, if the Belgians 
durst not openly complain of them, they never ceased to 
lament ; but it must be observed, that the property of in- 
dividuals was protected by the government ; that agricul- 
ture could be pursued, and any improvements the cultiva- 
tors chose to adopt introduced; and that, both in France 
and in Holland, they had good markets for their produce. 
From political circumstances, the manufacturers were pro- 
tected against the rivalry of English woollen, and especially 
cotton goods, which, as far as the fabrication of them ex- 
tended, became a beneficial employment of capital. The 
mines of iron and of coal, chiefly in the province of Hain- 
ault, were beneficially worked ; and the hardware of Liége 
and its vicinity afforded occupation to a hardy race, and 
such wages as enabled them to subsist in a state of mode- 
rate comfort. 

At the commencement of Napoleon’s government, he 
had arranged and established an excellent system of local 
administration in the whole of his vast dominions ; but it 
was a system, like that of all arbitrary monarclis, which 
required the vigilant superintendence of the hand that had 
framed it. In the latter part of his reign the whole of his 
mind was absorbed in the single point of gaining that nni- 
versal dominion which had become his grand object. Ow- 
ing to the absence of his vigilant attention, the system had 
not been so strictly adhered to as it should have been; 
and throughout the whole of France, but especially in 
Belgium, the local administration had become confused 
in its action, and of little benefit to the community. 
The roads, bridges, canals, and public edifices, except 
as they were connected with military purposes, had been 
neglected, and were gone to decay for want of early 
reparation. ‘The greatest evil that arose from this negli- 
gent adniinistration was felt in what relates to the educa- 
tion of the people. In Belgium, as well as in the majori- 
ty of the departments of France, amongst the inferior clas- 
ses of society, the youth grew to maturity in a degree of 
ignorance approaching to brutality. ‘There existed every- 
where something that resembled public schools; but they 
were in a most deplorable state, dirty, dark, and without 
order; whilst the teaching was limited to tracing a few 
words or letters, and to reading or reciting a few passages 
without understanding the sense of them. Useful books 
were not provided, and the children were frequently ob- 
served, from the want of better means, handing from one 
to the other an old almanac, a torn book of prayers, or 
the detached pages of some old newspaper. ‘The condi- 
tion of the instructors was commonly wretched, and the 
discipline practised was cither harsh or indolent, or both. 
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In Holland, a most valuable system of local administra- 
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‘her- dustry ; whilst Holland, mainly depending on foreign and Nether- 


ds. tion had prevailed, which from ancient times had been 
«~~ found highly beneficial. When that country was added 


to France, the system had not yet given way to the gene- 
ral plan of the empire, and the roads, canals, and dikes, as 
well as the schools, had been left to the same direction and 
superintendence as formerly. Under the reign of Louis 
Bonaparte, they had been cherished and somewhat im- 
proved ; and the consolidation of Holland with France 
had hitherto produced none of the evils which affected 
Belgium. To this circumstance may in some measure be 
attributed that difference of character between the two 
people, which will be found displayed in the subsequent 
events that come under our notice in the progress of this 
history. 

Except in one important respect, the country now called 
Belgium, when forming only a few departments of France, 
may be viewed as rather in a flourishing state. The de- 
mand for personal service, however, pressed heavily on it, 
as well as on all the other portions of that great empire, in- 
asmuch as it robbed the land of the labourers who were 
required for its cultivation, and left a large portion of the 
work to be performed by the females, or by the males who 
had not reached maturity, or had passed the age when the 
human frame is capable of severe labour. 

The evil of the conscription was, however, counterba- 
lanced by the freedom from actual warfare. The scenes 
of contest had been removed far from its boundaries, and, 
during the whole period of the union with France, its fields 
had been untrodden by armies. Two attempts had been 
made by England to invade Belgium. The first was the 
landing of a few troops intended to destroy the means of 
water communication. They disembarked at Ostend, and, 
after damaging some of the sluices, were under the neces- 
sity of yielding to a superior force. A grand attempt was 
made in the year 1809 to take Antwerp, and to create a 
diversion in favour of the allied powers, by operating from 
Belgium on the communications of Bonaparte’s army, then 
advancing towards the east of Europe. This, however, 
though the largest naval and military force that had ever 
been despatched from English ports, proved a total failure ; 
and it never reached Belgium, its advance having-been re- 
tarded, and the design at length frustrated, by the siege of 
Flushing, and a most dreadful mortality amongst the troops 
on the island of Walcheren. 

The internal tranquillity of Belgium, whilst vast armies 
were collected in other parts of Europe, had considerable 
influence on the great pecuniary interests of that country. 
Its chief productions are those of the soil and of the first 
necessity. The consumption of the vast armies had raised 
the prices in every part of Europe, and none reaped greater 
benefit from the advance than those who cultivated the 
fertile fields of Belgium. 

The reverses experienced by the French armies during 
the invasion of Russia were followed by others of a similar 
kind in Germany, till the issue of the great battle under 
the walls of Leipzig, in October 1813, excited a general 
hope throughout Europe of being delivered from the mili- 
tary tyranny that had long oppressed it. This hope gave 
animation to the minds of the men of Germany, more espe- 
cially at first, and was from them rapidly communicated to 
other countries. Its effect was powerful in Holland ; but, if 
felt, it was scarcely perceptible in Belgium. ‘The differ- 
ence in feeling between the two divisions of the Nether- 
lands may in part be accounted for from the longer dura- 
tion of the union of Belgium with France, which had now 
reached its twentieth year; whereas Holland had been in- 
corporated with that empire but little more than three 
years when the battle at Leipzig decided the fate of Eu- 
rope. Belgium, undcr the character of a portion of France, 
had enjoyed a degree of prosperity in its agricultural in- 


colonial commerce, had been brought, not to the verge, but lands. 


into the very gulf, of ruin. The feeling of nationality had 
been weakened during twenty years in Belgium, whilst it 
had been strengthened in Holland by three years of suf- 
fering. The mode of action in the two countries at the 
crisis produced by the victory of Leipzig merits notice 
here, because upon the contrast between them depended 
the character of that series of transactions which subse- 
quently occurred. 

The intelligence of the defeat of the French had no 
sooner reached Holland, than a spirit began to show it- 
self which alarmed General Molitor, who commanded the 
forces of Napoleon in that country. His head-quarters 
were in Amsterdam; and fearing an insurrection in that 
populous city, he resolved not to be surprised in the nar- 
row streets, but, contrary to the opinion of Le Brun, duke 
of Plaisance, and of Count Celles the prefect, withdrew 
with his troops to the more defensible city of Utrecht. 
The whole of the French troops in Holland did not exceed 
10,000 men, and a part of these were in garrison in the 
fortified places. The intolerant tyranny of the French 
government had made the whole population ripe and eager 
for revolt. This disposition was taken advantage of by a 
few able, influential, and patriotic men, the most prominent 
of whom were Count Gysbert Charles von Hogendorp, emi- 
nent as a diplomatist and statesman, and Count Van der 
Duyn de Maasdam, a man of enterprising genius and judg- 
ment, On the 2lst of November 1813, they made the first 
movement at the Hague, unsupported by any armed force, 
excepting a few of the old city guard, and a number of 
gentlemen with fowling-pieces, and solemnly proclaimed 
that the people of Holland had returned to their ancient 
state of independence and freedom. Amsterdam, at all 
former periods the most powerful city, and the focal point 
of the ancient union, was the first to renounce its prepon- 
derating superiority in the government, and, immediately 
after the movement of the Hague, proclaimed the Prince of 
Orange as the sovereign of the country. The decision of 
Amsterdam was communicated from city to city, and re- 
ceived an universal concurrence, plainly showing the spon- 
taneous wish of the whole Dutch nation. 

A provisional directory was immediately formed, consist- 
ing of six persons, who sent Messrs Fagel and Perponcher 
as envoys to England, to recall the Prince of Orange to his 
native country, from which he had been long banished by the 
foreign domination that had ruled it. The allied armies on 
the frontiers were made acquainted with the events which 
had transpired; and when some of their forces arrived, 
they found the insurrection had been so successful that no- 
thing was needed but a short space of time to consolidate 
the power gained by the arrival of the prince. During 
the events of the few days, the force under Molitor at 
Utrecht was kept inactive by the movements of Genera! 
Bulow and his division of the Prussian army, which had 
arrived at Munster, and was advancing towards Arnhem. 

The Prince of Orange landed on the 30th of November, 
at Schevelling, and his arrival in his native country com- 
pleted the great work of its enfranchisement, and the es- 
tablishment of its political and civil freedom. The invita- 
tion had been spontaneous, and the government had been 
offered to him with no restrictions or conditions ; but. he 
gave instant proof that he had no desire for arbitrary 
power, by issuing a proclamation, in which are the follow- 
ing words: “ Je me rends 4 vos veeux ; mais je l’accepte 
uniquement a condition qu’elle soit suivie d’une constitu- 
tion qui garrantisse vos libertés, et les mette en streté 
contre toute atteinte.” 

On the 6th of December the prince assumed the sole 
executive authority, and brought to that task all the ac- 
tive industry, penetration, and regularity by which his 
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the allied armies were on the frontiers, but none felt more 
acutely than William that no country can be independ- 
ent in the presence of foreign armies, whether consisting 
of friends or foes. He wished that the same hands which 
had conquered the national freedom should defend and 
maintain the precious blessing; and that thus the allied 
powers might be enabled to unite their forces, and march 
on towards Franee, where the decisive battle of liberty 
was to be fought. The first object, therefore, was the for- 
mation of an organized army; but this was attended with 
immense difficulties. The country was completely desti- 
tute of arms, ammunition, and every thing necessary for 
the equipment of an army, so that it was impossible to 
clothe the new levies ; and the severity of that remarkable 
season prevented the removal of stores from one ‘part to 
another, and the arrival of the various necessary articles 
which were provided and despatched from England. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, an army of 25,000 was en- 
rolled, armed, and equipped in the space of little more than 
three months, out of a population of 1,800,000 souls, in a 
country which had been previously drained of active men 
by the conscription, and some parts of which were still held 
by the enemy. In the month of March the prince was 
enabled to announce to the public that a force to that ex 
tent was ready, and would soon be united on the frontier 
under the command of his eldest son, who had distinguish- 
ed himself whilst serving in Spain under the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The formation of a constitution proceeded simultaneous- 
ly with the creation of an army. The first sketch of the 
constitution had been framed by Count Hogendorp. It 
was submitted to the consideration of fifteen persons of the 
most approved integrity and most enlightened judgment ; 
and after their revision it was transmitted to the prince, 
who accepted it as the fundamental law of the state, as 
being in harmony with the manners and the habits of 
the nation, and conformable to the wants and the spirit 
of the age. 

The scheme, thus far approved, was then printed and 
distributed over the whole country, previous to the assem- 
bling of a meeting of Notables, who were to be selected for 
that purpose from all the provinces and towns, including 
persons of all religious persuasions, whether Jews or Chris- 
tians. Twelve hundred names were selected, of the most 
proper persons, being householders of various descriptions, 
but not including those in the service of others, those who 
had, within the last six months, been relieved by the pub- 
lic charitable institutions, or those who were insolvent, in 
prisons, or under the surveillance of the police. The lists 
were ordered to be exposed during eight days, in each 
small district in which a justice of peace was established, 
that each householder might affix his approval or disappro- 
val of the individuals named in them. One half the num- 
ber, as determined by these votings, were to be excluded, 
and the remaining 600 were appointed to meet on the 
24th of March. After a few hours spent in deliberation, 
the acceptance of the fundamental:law was decided by a 
majority of 458 votes against twenty-five. There were 117 
absent, many of them kept away by unavoidable circum- 
stances, some by a feeling that they were not sufficiently 
authorized to give a decision on so important a subject, 
some from judging that the power of making peace and 
war was held by the prince alone, and.a few from religious 
scruples. The more rigid Calvinists thought the Protes- 
tant religion would suffer by admitting persons of all per- 
suasions to public offices, and some Catholics complained 
that there was not a sufficient provision made for the main- 
tenance of their clergy and their institutions. If the whole 
of the absent members had voted, as their opinions were 


well known, it was calculated that the measure submitted Ne 
to them would have been accepted by five sixths of the} 
number. 

Mr Chad, secretary of legation from the court of St 
James’s, who was then officially in Holland, says, “ Per- 
sons accustomed to the spectacle of the impetuosity and 
ardour of political discussions in England, would perhaps 
have been surprised at the calm moderation with which 
this transaction was accomplished in Holland.” But he 
adds, that from all the information he could in any way 
acquire, he never could learn that the government of the 
prince made the least attempt to control, or even to in- 
fluence, the pnblic opinion. 

In consequence of thus organizing a form of govern- 
ment, the prince assumed the title of king, and his eldest 
son that of Prince of Orange. The state which had thus 
secured its own independence was immediately acknow- 
ledged as such by all the governments of Europe; not by 
the formality of any treaty, which would have weakened 
rather than strengthened the right, but as an assumed fact, 
evidenced by the mission of ministers to the court of king 
William from the sovereigns of the great powers of the ci- 
vilised world. 

We turn now to the conduct pursued by the Belgians 
in this crisis, not with the view of inculpating the people 
of that country by the contrast, but in order to place be- 
fore the reader a simple narrative of the occurrences. No 
effort was made, nor the slightest indication displayed, 
which could give encouragement to the cause of the allied 
powers against the common enemies of Europe. It is pro- 
bable that the Belgians saw, with great though silent sa- 
tisfaction, the progress of the allied armies. But the Bel- 
gian provinces were not, like those of Holland, situated at 
the extremity of Napoleon’s empire, and thus out of the 
reach of that immediate chastisement which a premature 
revolt would surely have brought down on them. It would 
have been difficult to create a central point round which 
to rally the scattered elements of insurrection ; nor had 
the Belgians a family or chief upon whom to fix the ge- 
neral hopes of the country, or fitted to secure the confi- 
dence of foreign powers. But, worse than all, they had 
no legitimate and acknowledged nationality that could 
inspire them. Their past recollection could only present 
to their minds the prospect of a subservient junction with 
some other country, such as had always been their fate ; 
and as they had no expectation of being left to their own 
choice in that junction, there was little to inspire them 
with the ardour of patriotism. 

No hostilities took place in Belgium, except an attack 
by bombardment on Antwerp by a united force of Eng- 
lish and Prussians, which was productive of no conse- 
quences, as the army of the latter was ordered to advance 
into the territory of France itself. 

The French troops abandoned Belgium as the allies ad- 
vanced, and in January 1814 the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
one of the allied generals, entered Brussels without any 
opposition. But his troops had merely a military occupa- 
tion of the country ; and the emperor of Austria, then ad- 
vancing towards Paris, despatched from Dijon Baron Vin- 
cent, who had been commissioned pro tempore to act as 
governor of Belgium. 

From the events in Holland and Belgium our attention 
must now be turned to Paris, where the allies, after driving 
away Napoleon and seating Louis XVIII. on the throne, 
had convened the ministers of the several powers, to re- 
store tranquillity and order in those parts of Europe which 
had been disorganized by the victories of the French em- 
pire. 

This august assembly, in the midst of the congratula- 
tions which the extraordinary scenes that had thus col- 
lected them produced, did not forget the perils they had’ 
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pense of maintaining and strengthening tlie fortresses Nether- 


wer escaped, nor the danger which might still arise behind the 


pls. 


glory of their triumphs. Bonaparte was indeed dethroned, 


~~“ and a Bourbon seated on his throne; but tle spirit of fo- 


reign conquest and universal dominion was not extinct in 
France, with its millions of men still animated by the de- 
sire of domination, and smarting under the sevcre morti- 
fications which their vanity had recently suffered. The 
throne that had been restored was still ina tottering state, 
all the institutions which formerly supported it having been 
swept away; and, besides, the remains of the defeated 
armies would soon be joined by thousands of men who, 
having been made prisoners, would return filled with angry 
passions, and fully prepared to aid in any combinations 
which might have for their object the plunder of foreign 
countries, the subjugation of foreign potentates, and the 
superiority of the military over the civil authority through- 
out France itself, as well as over all Europe. 

Aware of the dangers lurking behind their success, the 
allies directed their attention to such measures of security 
as seemed most advisable, in case a re-action in. France 
should again throw the power of that kingdom into the 
hands, first, of the populace, and then, as a necessary step, 
into that of some military leader. 

Belgium had, by the right of conquest, fallen into the 
power of the allied sovereigns. From its position it had 
been the battle-field of Europe in fornier periods ; and the 
possession of that country by France would be of vast im- 
portance as an advanced post, from which she might easily 
proceed to other conquests. ‘The house of Austria, having 
always found the Belgian provinces a source of trouble and 


annoyance, was ready to abandon its claims; trusting there- 


by to secure some advantages nearer the centre of its power. 
The Netherlands, if united under one power, might be suf- 
ficiently strengthened to become a strong barrier against 
France, and the means of securing the continuance of that 
general peace which was then so much desired, and in- 
deed wanted. Belgium, and the other territories near 
it, the bishopric of Liége, and the duchy of Luxembourg, 
were considered merely as European objects, which were 
so to be disposed of as would best suit the purposes of the 
combined powers, particularly that of securing the tran- 
quillity of the great community of nations. It was not, 
then, from any peculiar favour to Holland, or from any per- 
sonal regard to King William, though his minister formed 
one of the assembly, that, in less than two months after 
the seizure of Paris, it was adopted as a principle by the 
representatives of all Europe, and promulgated to the 
world, “that Holland, placed under the sovereignty of the 
house of Orange, should receive an increase of territory.” 
This declaration was made on the 30th of May, and at the 
time received with general approbation, although at a sub- 
sequent period it was one of the principal grievances set 
forth by the Belgians in their declaration of independence. 
The principle thus announced received its final sanction 
by a treaty dated the 21st of July, in virtue of which Ba- 
ton Vincent was to deliver over to King William the pro- 
visional power he exercised in Belgium, upon the follow- 
ing conditions, viz. 1. That the two countries should form 
one state, governed by the constitution already established 
in Holland, to be modified by common consent: 2. That 
there should be no alteration in that part which assured to 
all religious sects an equal admissibility to public offices : 
3. That the states should assemble in alternate years ina 
city of Holland and in one of Belgium: 4. That all the in- 
habitants of both parts should be alike in all commercial 
matters, without any restriction being imposed on one for 
the benefit of the other : 5. That the provinces and cities 
of Belgium should be admitted to the full enjoyment of 
commerce with the colonies: 6. That all expenses should 
be in common, and the debts of the two parts should be as- 
sumed by the treasury of the kingdom: 7. That the ex- 
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That the cost of supporting the dikes should be furnished 
by the districts more immediately interested in them ; but 
in case of any great disaster, succours were to be supplicd 
by the general government, in the same manner as had 
formerly been practised in Holland. The king of England, 
by a separate treaty, on the 13th of August, agreed to give 
up to the newly-created king of the Netherlands all the 
conquests made from the Dutch during the war, with the 
exception of the Cape of Good Hope, and the settlements 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, on tlie continent of 
South America. 

By the treaty of the 2Ist of July, the government of the 
Netherlands accepted, on the conditions therein stated, that 
sovereignty over the Belgian provinces which the allied 
powers had offered, not from any peculiar feeling of regard 
to the interests of King William or of Holland, but as a 
European benefit, “de pourvoir 4 ]’établissement d’un état 
d’equilibre en Europe, et en vertu de leur droit de con- 
quéte sur la Belgique.” The duchy of Luxembourg was 
not a portion of Belgium, but a part of Germany ; and that 
division was given up to the king of the Low Countries, 
by the German confederation, of which he was a member, 
not in his regal capacity, but in consequence of his trans- 
ferring to Prussia the sovereignties, hereditary in his fa- 
mily, of Nassau-Dittenburg, Siegen, Hademar, and Dietz. 

After the union of the two countrics had been settled 
by treaty, and the whole delivered up to the government 
of William, it was thought necessary to submit, not the 
union itself, but the. fundamental law or constitution, to 
the acceptance of the people. That constitution had al- 
ready been accepted by an almost unanimous vote in the 
northern division, but it was deemed necessary to sub- 
mit it also to the southern division. An assembly of 
Notables was accordingly convened in Belgium, on the 
same plan as had before been pursued in Holland. The 
number of the members of this assembly was 1600, but not 
more than 1325 attended. Upon the vote being taken, 
there appeared to be 529 in favour of accepting the consti- 
tution, and 796 against it; and thus, as far as that assem- 
bly was concerned, the acceptance of the proposed consti- 
tution was negatived. The government, however, took a 
different view of the subject, founded upon the assumption, 
that the union being adopted must be considered as a fact 
not to be questioned; and that this was a question for the 
united kingdom, which must be determined by a majority 
of the wliole. For this purpose, the statistical view given 
of the kingdom was thus represented. 

The inhabitants of the northern division, or what was be- 
fone Holland, weres. ......0sswas sos Weee0s 


Those of the south part,-or Belgium... .........0s 3,411,082 
In‘all,.’... Oth ae 5,482,263 
The votes in favour of the acceptance were stated to be 
the whole of the northern part..........666e0c00- 2,071,181 
Two fifths of the southern part, who voted by 
their520,delepateswivt cc... ale.le. ccs. eos 1,364,432 
| 3,435,613 
The majority of the Belgian representatives, 
who voted for three fifths of that part, amount- 
GriC.. aa ek. Sie: ne 2,046,650 


Thus giving in favour of the constitution or | 
fahdiimentat law, a TE ODIGY 0s ann fut f 1,388,963 


We have given an account of this proceeding, because 
it was subsequently made one of the grievances complain- 
ed of. The assembly had been chosen fairly, and conse- 
quently under clerical influence, which was decidedly op- 
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posed to the toleration of any other party than the Ca- 
tholic religion. This was proved by a kind of protest, 
issued under the title of “ Jugement Doctrinal des Evéques 
du Royaume des Pays-Bas, sur le serment préscrit par la 
Nouvelle Constitution.’ In an authoritative style it con- 
demns the liberty given to appoint persons of any religious 
creed to offices of power and trust; and it reprobates the 
enactment that the Catholic church was to be submissive 
to the law of the state, that the other religious sects were 
to be protected in their worship, that the government 
was to have the power to regulate all the seminaries of 
the kingdom, and that the liberty of the press was recog- 
nised. It concluded with these words: “ Mais dés qu’une 
loi humaine est intrinsequement mauvaise, et opposée a la 
loi divine et aux lois de Véglise, on ne peut, sous aucun 
prétexte, s’engager d’y obéir.” This declaration was signed 
by all the prelates, viz. the Archbishop of Malines, and 
the Bishops of Ghent and of Tournay, and the vicar-ge- 
neral of the chapter of Liége. It is natural to suppose 
that such a declaration must have had great influence 
with people so ignorant and superstitious as the lower 
classes of the Belgian population are universally allowed 
to be, and averse as they had ever been to a connec- 
tion with the Dutch, who were represented to them as a 
combination of heretics. The nobles are also said to have 
been more attached to the ancient Austrian government ; 
but the middle classes were supposed to have more sym- 
pathy with the French than with the German nation, and 
to be peculiarly jealous of the Dutch. 

Whatever may have been the common sentiment, of 
which it is always difficult to judge, not the least appear- 
ance of discontent was displayed at the promulgation of 
the constitution, or the public entry made by the king and 
his family into Brussels. His first efforts there, as they 
had been in Holland, were directed to the means of de- 
fence; and all due exertions were employed for the pur- 
pose of raising an effective and numerous army. In this 
much progress had been made when the intelligence ar- 
rived that Bonaparte had escaped from Elba, advanced in 
a sort of triumphal procession through France, and again 
assumed the imperial title, and all the power connected 
witli it. 

The alarm and terror created by this event had the 
effect of, in a great measure, disarming the power of the 
ecclesiastical fulminations, and uniting all classes with the 
new government in preparing for the contest which was 
evidently about to take place on the frontiers of the king- 
dom. The time spent by Bonaparte in Paris in organiz- 
ing his recovered army, and in conciliating the several 
parties in his capital, was most actively employed by the 
king in strengthening his means of defence ; and a great 
advance had been made in his military affairs, when it be- 
came evident that the first inroad of the French would be 
on the side of Belgium. 

An army composed of Dutchmen and Belgians, but 
chiefly officered by the former, was collected and led to- 
wards the frontiers by the Prince of Orange. When the 
French entered Belgium, these troops formed the advance 
of the allied army. It encountered the French at Quatre- 
Bras, and, aided by the British, resisted during the whole 
day (the 16th of June) the attacks of the left division of 
the French army, commanded by Marshal Ney. The loss 
of lives on both sides was great; but that action had a 
powerful influence on the issue of the battle of the 18th, 
as it gave time to bring up the whole of the allied forces, 
and place them on the field of Waterloo, where the deci- 
sive conflict took place which decided the fate of the French 
empire, and gave a long peace to Europe. During the 
whole of that day the troops of the Netherlands sustained 
the character for courage which past centuries had estab- 
lished. There were probably a few instances of overpower- 


ing terror, 
ing from past associations with the French ; but the great 
principle of public duty pervaded the Netherlands army, 
as was proved by the loss which they sustained in the bat- 
tle. The victory was cemented by the blood of the Prince 
of Orange, who stood at the head of his troops through- 
out the whole of that arduous day, encouraging them by 
his cool and determined conduct. On one occasion he 
made a desperate charge on the enemy, and advanced so 
far that he was actually in the midst of the French, and 
in the greatest danger, when a Belgian battalion rushed 
forward, repulsed the enemy, and, after a desperate strug- 
gle, disengaged the prince. From the impulse of his gra- 
titude, and his admiration of the bravery displayed, he 
tore from his breast one of the decorations gained by his 
conduct in some'preceding action, and flung it amongst the 
battalion, calling out, “ Take it, my lads; you have all 
earned it.” This decoration was eagerly grappled for, and 
tied to the regimental standard amidst foud shouts of “ Long 
live the Prince,” and vows to defend the trophy, in the 
utterance of which many a brave man received the stroke 
of death. A short time afterwards, towards the close of 
the battle, the prince was hit by a musket-ball on the left 
shoulder. He was carried from the field, and conveyed 
to Brussels the same evening in a cart, accompanied by 
two of his aides-de-camp, one of whom, like himself, was 
badly wounded; displaying to those near him as much in- 
difference to pain as he had previously shown contempt of 
danger. 

The battle of Waterloo appeared at the moment to have 
consolidated the establishment of the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands. It seemed to have attached the military part 
of the Belgians to the prince who had been wounded at 
their head, and who had led them to that victory which 
they so mainly ascribed to their own exertions, as almost 
to forget that the troops of any other nation had contri- 
buted to it. Advantage was taken of this feeling to com- 
mence the working of the new constitution, which had 
been accepted, as before noticed, by a majority of the 
whole kingdom, though rejected by a majority of the Bel- 
gian portion. The solemn inauguration was held a few 
weeks after the battle, and much interest was excited by 
the appearance of the Prince of Orange, on the occasion, 
still wearing his wounded arm in a scarf, and with the 
palid countenance of an invalid. 

The constitution was then declared to have been ac- 
cepted by the people, and no allusion was made to the ir- 
regularity of the decision, as the objections once urged 
had arisen from repugnance to religious toleration ; those 
who had urged them being sensible that any allusions to 
the subject would have been unavailing amidst the pre- 
vailing military enthusiasm. None was made, but such 
were certainly nourished, to be brought forward at some 
moment more favourable for making the desired impres- 
sion. No murmurs were heard, and Belgium became, or 


appeared to have become, reconciled to the arrangement 


which had been made by the allied powers. 

The speedy concentration of the two divisions was a 
spectacle viewed with astonishment, whilst a thousand 
channels were opened for the egress of national industry, 
capital, and enterprise. Every obstacle seemed to have 
vanished, asperities were softened down or concealed, fac- 
tion seemed dead or paralysed, and a quiet enjoyment of 
the present formed the only public manifestation. The 
people of Belgium appropriated to themselves the glorious 
victory of which their country had been the theatre. The 
king, by his love of peace, and by his activity in whatever 
could improve the institutions and the condition of the 
country, at first gained a high opinion amongst those Bel- 
gians who were able to endure the religious toleration he 
established; and amongst others his personal virtues, his 


and some solitary examples of disaffection, aris- Neth 
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king directed his best efforts to the state of the roads, the Nether- 
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a view was taken of his character as could be formed of 
one who had the misfortune to be a heretic. This last 
party was soothed, ifnot reconciled, by the exertions which 
he made to recover and restore to their churches those 
pictures and other objects of value which had been pillaged 
by the French and carried to Paris. 

The naval transaction of the following year, when a 
squadron of Netherlands ships joined the fleet under Lord 
Exmouth in the attack on Algiers, was another circum- 
stance favourable to the consolidation of the new kingdom ; 
for although the battle was gallantly fought by Dutchmen, 
yet the Belgians took care, in the exercise of their vanity, 
not to allude to the Hollanders ; and as they had forgotten 
the English at Waterloo, so they now gladly assumed to 
themselves the glory of the united victory. The pros- 
perity of Belgium made it the chosen residence of many 
respectable foreigners, as well as the place of refuge of 
others of the most opposite descriptions. The king busied 
himself less in projects to secure popularity, than in cfforts 
to bencfit the country ; and it may here be proper to no- 
tice the institutions which were either established or ame- 
liorated, and the beneficial consequences they produced. 

Under the rule of France, Belgium, like the other parts 
of the Continent, had suffered severely from the operation 
of the conscription laws, which had deprived thc country of 
those active labourers who were necessary to cultivate the 
fields. Although peace could not restore the great num- 
bers who had perished, yet it stopped the farther progress 
of the evil in the Netherlands, by the establishment of a 
voluntary enrolment for a small regular army, and of a 
militia, whose service was required only for one month in 
the year. The mines felt the benefit of this regulation. The 
minerals of Belgium consist of coal, iron, and calamine. As 
soon as the union had been formed, and labourers became 
less scarce, a great impetus was communicated to this 
branch of industry ; and companies were formed, who were 
most liberally repaid by the profit of their investments in 
this branch of industry, which was augmented from year to 
year as long as Belgium and Holland constituted one king- 
dom. By the excitement communicated to mining, the pro- 
vinces of Liége and Hainault, and a part of Namur, were 
greatly enriched; and a company formed to explore the 
mines of Luxembourg were amply rewarded in their la- 
bours and their profits, till interrupted by internal commo- 
tions. The various branches of manufacturing industry re- 
ceived a similar impulse, though at first they were checked 
by the peace. The continental system of Benaparte had 
given a factitious encouragement to some articles of ma- 
nufacture, which ceased with the return of peace; and, till 
the formation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, many 
branches were depressed by the rivalry of foreign goods 
in the markets to which they had access. But as soon as 
the junction was completed, a stimulus was given to the 
manufacturers, by opening to their goods the markets of 
the East and West Indies, and those of all countries with 
which the Hollanders had traded. The iron manufactures 
of Liége advanced rapidly in prosperity; the woollen ma- 
nufactures of Verviers felt most powerfully a similar im- 
pulsion ; and many large establishments were formed at 
Ghent and other places, where cotton goods were fabricatcd 
which rivalled those of England, and so far surpassed those 
of France, that much of the goods were sold by the contra- 
band trade in that kingdom. The opening of the Scheldt 
was the necessary effect of the formation of the united king- 
dom. Merchants from various countries formed establish- 
ments with large capitals at Antwerp; its docks became 
crowded with ships from all countries ; its warehouses were 
loaded with colonial and other produce ; and it advanced 
rapidly to a rivalry with Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Ham- 


burg, in the transit trade to the interior of Germany. The 
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greatcr part of which had suffered dilapidation, whilst the lands. 


cross roads, so important in a country chiefly agricultural, 
were in many places scarcely passable. The management 
of the former was under the general government, whilst 
that of the latter was superintended by the local authori- 
ties ; but in the first few years of the union the whole were 
repaircd and placed in the most excellent state. The in- 
terests of internal navigation were sedulously watched over 
by the king. The old canals were repaired, the shallow 
parts of the rivers were deepened, and new and important 
water communications were formed. The chief of these, 
the Canal Guillaume, which extends from Maestricht to 
Bois-le-Duc, was an expensive but highly beneficial work ; 
whilst that of Antoing in Hainault, that of Charleroy in 
the province of Namur, and that of Ternuse in Flanders, 
have been found in a very high degree beneficial. Though 
no longer of any importance to Belgium, it may not be quite 
out of place to remark, that the spirit of improvement which 
spread throughout the whole kingdom was to be seen in 
Holland in the Grand Canal of North Holland, which opens 
to Amstcrdam a way for ships of the largest size to the 
ocean by way of the Helder, without incurring the risks 
arising from the shoals of the Zuyder Zee. 

Some other plans of this kind had been decided on, when 
the disturbances broke out which ended in this disjunction 
of Belgium from Holland. One of thesc was to make the 
river Sambre navigable; the other was to form a canal from 
the Meuse to the Mosclle, by means of which the prospe- 
rity of the duchy of Luxembourg would have been greatly 
advanced. 

The state of education, from the schools for primary 
instruction up to the universities, was in a wretched state 
when the king ascended the throne. In Holland it had 
ever been an object of the greatest consideration ; and it 
had received from Louis Bonaparte, during his short reign, 
a degree of perfection which fitted it for reception in Bel- 
gium. Normal schools for the instruction of teachers 
were early founded ; and as soon as any were found qualified, 
they were fixed with moderate stipends in the rural districts 
where thcy could be most beneficially placed. ‘To such 
an extent was this plan of organizing primary schools car- 
ried during the first ten years of the reign of William, 
that their number in 1826 was 3329, in which the pupils 
were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and the system 
of weights and measures. ‘le numbers of pupils in the 
several schools of Belgium were 156,075 boys and 116,761 
girls ; in Luxembourg the numbers were 19,925 boys and 
14,819 girls. 

The schools for higher instruction were improved, and 
the number of students in them yearly increased. In ten 
years they had risen from 3400 to 7048. These were in 
general the institutions in which the youth were prepared 
for the universities. ‘The king founded a new university 
at Liége, in addition to the two previously existing at Lon- 
vain and at Ghent. Great care was taken to procure the 
most able men in evcry branch of science ; and as the coun- 
try was rather deficient in such as possessed eminent qua- 
lifications, it was found necessary to repair to foreign lands 
for help. Several were invited from Germany, and others 
from France and Italy. No one establishment for cduca- 
tion in Europe could boast of more distinguished names 
than those of the individuals who filled some of the profes- 
sors’ chairs, both in Liége and Ghent. 

Whilst in the united kingdom the surface appeared 
smooth, and the vessel of the state seemed to be making a 
rapid progress, an under-current was perceived to be mak- 
ing its way in a direction not favourable to permanent tran- 
quillity. At first William gained the highest applause from 
his Belgian subjects. The whole kingdom exhibited a show 
of bustling activity, if not of prosperity. Amongst the re- 
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Nether- fugees from other countries, the king and people were 


spoken of as models of public and domestic happiness the 
ists joined in the flattery, and prided themselves 
on the skill with which they had accomplished the tran- 
quillity of Europe, by founding the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands; and all united in the assertion that the king was 
much too good for his Belgian subjects. 

For several years this favourable or flattering state of af- 
fairs continued, though thoughtful people soon discerned, 
from events unnoticcd by superficial observers, the prog- 
nostics of future disunion. At the earliest meeting of the 
representative house, the different languages spoken by the 
niembers caused some difficulties ; a Belgian in the discus- 
sions speaking in French, and a Hollander replying in 
Dutch. Too many of the questions brought forward might 
be of a local nature ; and in these, as the whole of the Hol- 
landers voted on one side, and the whole of the Belgians 
on the other, the decision was often dependent on the ac- 
cidental absence of an individual on the one side or the 
other. ‘The equality of numbers between the Dutch and 
Belgians made it difficult to come to a settlement on such 
subjects as affected the interests of the two countries in 
a different or opposite way. This was first exhibited on the 
subject of a free trade in corn. The Dutch provinces had 
never produced sufficient corn for their consumption, but 
a free trade in it had always furnished them with a suf- 
ficient supply. The Belgian provinces grew more corn than 
they consumed. As in the other parts of Europe during 
the last years of the war, the prices of corn had risen to an 
enormous rate, and the Belgian proprietors of land had in- 
creased their rents in due proportion. With the return of 
tranquillity the prices of grain and the rents of land were 
much reduced; and the Belgian members of the assembly 
desired to impose restrictions on the importation of grain. 
This was naturally opposed by the Dutch members, whose 
interest was engaged in favour of low prices, both as re- 
garded the subsistence of the inhabitants, and the trade 
of the distilleries. The question was finally decided in fa- 
vour of the freedom of the trade; but the contest gave 
rise to the formation of two parties, so equally balanced as 
to make the decision of many legislative questions depen- 
dent on accident. 

As the royal authority had been established in Holland 
the greater part of a year before the union with Belgium, 
it had been organized without reference to that event. 
Holland had been a shorter period under French power; and 
during the prevalence of that influence when King Louis 
filled the throne, its government had been carried on upon 
the principle of nationality ; the fittest men filled the offices 
in the different departments, and many of them remained 
unchanged when Holland became a French department. 
It was natural that King William should continue such men 
in their offices, and that in selecting officers for the new 
branches which were to be created, a preference should be 
given to natives, of whom there were numbers whose edu- 
cation, habits, and patriotism had well fitted them for the 
public service. At the union of Belgium and Holland the 
whole administration was in the hands of French func- 
tionaries, who speedily disappeared. Few men in Belgium 
had been brought up in such a way as to form them for 
official duties, and those who had sufficient information and 
capacity had been nominated to employments in the dis- 
tant provinces of France. Under these circumstances, the 
greater number of officers was necessarily appointed from 
the northern division of the kingdom. Another cause of 
many offices in Belgium being filled by Dutchmen was, that 
some of those Belgians to whom offers were made declin- 
ed to serve, on account of the influence of the priests, which 

revented them from taking the oath to a constitution, one 
of the first stipulations of which was an equal freedom to 
all religions. 


A complaint was brought forward, that in the appoint- Neth: 5, 


ment of officers in the army an undue preference had been 
shown in favour of the natives of Holland ; and as Mr Nor- 
thomb, an opponent of the house of Orange, in his work 
entitled Essai Historique et Politique sur la Révolution 
Belge, has placed the numbers in a Statistical point of view, 
this matter is entitled to examination. According to his 
statement, in 1830 the officers of the army of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands is thus shown : 


Whole Num- ‘Belgians set- 
Rank. ber of | Belgians. tled in 
Officers. Holland. 

(Genetalsteccmess-a-e 5 0 0 
Lientenant-generals. 2) Z ] 
Major-generals....... 50 5) 2 
@olonelstecnce. sora e- 48 8 ] 
Lieutenant-colonels. 48 9 i 
Majors.....-+-+seeeereee 137 1g; 0 
Captains.......-+.0s6+- Qi] 38 33 
Woreutenantssc-ee---- 808 3 2 
Sub-lieutenants...... 639 82 0 

1967 278 10 


This great disproportion is in some measure lessened, 
from the circumstance that many of the officers wcre Ger- 
mans, some were Swiss, and some were natives of other 
countries. With this allowance, the exact number of which 
is unascertained, the contrast between the whole and the 
Belgians is very striking. Baron de Keverburg, a parti- 
san of King William, gives a different account, making the 
whole number of Belgians in the army to be 936 instead 
of 278. In his work entitled Du Royaume des Pays Bas, 
he asserts of his catalogue that it is “ d’aprés des ren- 
seignemens puisés 4 des sources authentiques ;” but, even 
on this showing, the more numerous population supplied 
but one fourth of the officers. ‘This is accounted for, if 
not justified, by the baron, on various grounds. 

When Louis Bonaparte became king of Holland, he se- 
dulously attended to the formation of his army ; and whien 
he abandoned the throne the armed force was so well 
trained, equipped, and officered, that, on the annexation 
of Holland to France in 1810, it formed a military body 
equal to any other of the empire in its adaptation to the 
purposes of war. When that army was transferred to 
France, the different grades of officers retained their Dutch 
rank, and their former course of promotion. But when 
the people of Holland rose against France, and raised Wil- 
liam to the throne, the Dutch resigned their posts in the 
French service, and repaired to their own country, where 
they were gladly received, and reinstated in the rank 
which they had attained during their servicc in France. 
It will be seen by the list of Mr Northomb that all the ge- 
nerals were Dutchmen; but that rank had been acquired 
in the French service, where, by their military talents, 
they had gained high reputation, and had been honoured 
and trusted by the French emperor. The names of the 
Dutch officers thus appointed generals by William are well 
known. ‘Tindal had been raised by Bonaparte to the rank 
of general, and commanded a regiment of his body guard. 
Jansens had been distinguished as governor of Batavia, 
and in the army of the French emperor on the Ardennes 
f,ontier. Daendels was one of those Dutchmen who had 
been always placed in posts of the greatest danger, and 
had displayed the highest skill and valour. Dumonceau, 
though a Belgian by birth, had by his long service in the 
northern provinces become a Dutchman, and was highly 
esteemed in the French army. Chassé, an old officer of 
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Mer- Holland when he was transferred to the French service, 


became known by the familiar title of Général Baionnette, 
and afterwards distinguished himself by his gallant defence 
of the citadel of Antwerp. 

When men like these returned to their liberated coun- 
try, and ata moment when their services were wanted, 
there were no rivals to compete with them in Holland, 
and they were necessarily placed at the head of their pro- 
fession. Those of the successive ranks who also returned, 
as almost the whole did, were retained in those ranks in 
the army, formed first in Holland, and afterwards strength- 
ened by the addition of Belgians. The Belgian officers 
serving in the French army had not been kept apart, but 
mixed up with the Frenchmen. They had formed a part 
of the general conscription ; few had raised themselves to 
the rank of officers ; and of these only three had attained 
the grade of colonel, no one having risen higher. Being 
thus insulated, they had nourished little or no national feel- 
ing ; some few tardily returned to their native country after 
the occupation of Paris; but many of them remained in the 
service, and fought against their country at Waterloo. 

The king, in the hasty organization of an army, natu- 
rally availed himself of the materials within his reach, and 
adapted them to the emergency. When after the battle 
of Waterloo peace was established, it would have been 
highly unjust to the brave men who had assisted there not 
to have confirmed them in their ranks, or to have placed 
others over them merely because they were born in Bel- 
gium. But for these, and even for such as had fought 
against their country, and repaired to it after the victory, 
the provision made was the best that could be effected at 
the time ; and they were subsequently placed in new corps, 
retaining their former rank and seniority. 

The utmost economy was practised respecting the army ; 
and from the number of good officers in the highest classes, 
and their seniority, there was no prospect of rapid promo- 
tion. Thus the gentry of Belgium had but little induce- 
ment to enter the military service, so that, without at- 
tributing to the king any great partiality, the facts here 
stated sufficiently account for the greater number of offi- 
cers belonging to one division of the kingdom. 

The other charge of partiality on the part of the king, 
which ultimately became one of the grievances, was, that, 
in the legislative body, the number of deputies was as ercat 
from the northern as from the southern division of the 
kingdom, although the number of inhabitants in the latter 
was so much greater. The foundation of this settlement 
of the relative numbers was based upon the principle of 
giving legislative power according to the rate of revenue 
to be extracted from each division, rather than according 
to the number of the population. The proportion of re- 
venue raised in Holland was nearly equal to that raised 
in Belgium ; indeed it was shown, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, to be as fifteen to sixteen. The rate of revenue 
per head in Holland was sixteen florins, and in Belgium 
ten florins. Whether the rate of revenue or the number 
of inhabitants be the proper scale for regulating the pro- 
portion of legislators, is not a subject to be discussed in 
this place. 

In the distribution of the higher civil offices of the go- 
vernment, complaints were urged and magnified into 
weighty grievances by the Belgians. On this subject the 
statements of Baron de Keverburg, when confirmed by the 
official part of L’Almanach Royal, are as follow : 

The cabinet consisted of six members. It was formed 
before the union of the two countries, and was composed 
wholly of Hollanders; but after the junction of Belgium, 
two of the members withdrew, and two Belgians were ad- 
mitted in their stead. The first chamber of the states- 
general, similar to our House of Peers, but nominated by 
the king for life, contained fifty-six members, of whom 


personal and political inconvenience, 


thirty were Belgians, and twenty-six Hollanders. The 
Conseil d’ Etat, or privy council, was composed of twelve 
Dutch and eleven Belgian members. The Prince of Orange 
and his brother Prince Frederick presided over the two 
divisions into which it was formed ; one for the direction 
of the army, the other for that of the naval force. The 
Chambre des Comptes, or treasury, consisted of sixteen 
persons, taken equally from the two divisions of the king- 
dom. The judicial authority of the provinces and com- 
munes was in general intrusted to persons chosen in the 
division in which they were to execute their duties. There 
were a few exceptions to this rule, for two Dutchmen ex- 
ercised these functions in Belgium ; but two also, natives 
of Belgium, filled the same offices in Holland. Thus far 
there was an equality ; but in North Brabant the judicial 
office was filled by a Belgian, which gave a trifling superio- 
rity to the southern division. 

[t may fairly be presumed, that in the appointment of 
officers in the several civil departments, the king had been 
mainly influenced by his view of the capacity of the per- 
sons selected to discharge the nevessary duties ; for at a 
subsequent period, when the most scrutinizing activity 
was exercised to discover grounds of complaint, no accu- 
sations were made of any other fault in the appointments 
than that which related to the portion of the kingdom to 
which the functionaries belonged. The king himself was 
active and regular; and being in a great degree his own 
prime minister, he must have been peculiarly anxious that 
the persons under him should be adapted to their several 
stations, and certainly under no government was more in- 
dustry exercised or more regularity preserved. 

Many of the important institutions of the country had, 
by the constitution, been left to the will of the king as to 
their local establishment. The seat of the states-general 
had been fixed by that law to be alternately in Belgium 
and in Holland, but not the place for the king’s residence 
or the council of state; yet these also, though with some 
were made change- 
able, business being transacted six months of each year at 
Brussels and six months at the Hague. But the supreme 
court of justice, the court of appeal from all the inferior 
tribunals of the kingdom, was permanently fixed at the 
Hague, to the great disadvantage of the more numerous 
suitors in the southern part of the kingdom. This form- 
ed a material, and apparently a just cause of complaint ; 
and nothing has been stated by the Dutch which has 
disproved the inconvenience, though attempts have been 
made to represent the practical injury arising from it as 
very trifling and insignificant. Several other establish- 
ments were also made permanent in Holland, such as the 
state archives, the diplomatic offices, the council of the 
nobles, the coinage of money, the military and naval boards, 
the academies for the instruction of naval, artillery, and 
engineering officers, and the principal naval and military 
arsenals. This arrangement was justified upon public 
grounds by the partisans of the king. The kingdom, they 
affirmed, had been established as an European object, and 
to form a barrier for the defence of all the powers against 
the ambition of France. In any display of that ambition, 
Belgium would, as heretofore, become the first theatre ot 
war, and, in spite of the range of fortresses about to be 
erected, might be occupied by an invading army. If the 
means of carrying on the war fell into the enemy’s power, 
the effect might be fatal ; but by having the establishments 
farther from the frontiers, and where they could be guard- 
ed by natural defences, the war might be kept up effective- 
ly behind the rivers and canals of Holland, so as to render 
the advance of the enemy a dangerous or a ruinous step. 

There are in Belgium a variety of languages spoken, 
and the attempt of King William to introduce one uniform 
tongue created much discontent, and was by a great and 
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Nether- influential part of the inhabitants considered as a serious 


The far greater portion of both the northern 
and their 
vernacular language is chiefly composed of Teutonic words. 
It is divided into several idioms, namely, the Dutch, the 
Flemish, and the Brabant. These three are so nearly si- 
milar, that those who use them understand each other bet- 
ter than the English and Scotch peasantry do. The Dutch 
language has been more polished than either of the others, 
having been the tongue of some of the most learned men 
that Europe has produced. It contains books of art, science, 
literature, law, theology, and history of the greatest merit, 
and which have been the means of spreading knowledge of 
all kinds to a great extent. The care bestowed on educa- 
tion has produced a greater number of readers and writers 
than are to be found in any other country of the same h- 
mited population. The Flemish and Brabant dialects have 
been little cultivated ; few books have been written in it, 
except those of devotion, the lives of saints of the Catho- 
lic church, almanacs, and spelling-books. ‘The numbers 
who read them are very small in comparison of the whole 
population, but with the rural inhabitants this dialect is the 
general medium of intercourse. 

During the French dominion great pains were taken to 
extend the use of their language, and with much success 
as far as regarded those who had enjoyed the advantage 
of even the commonest education. This has extended the 
use of that language amongst those above the lowest classes ; 
and it is said that even in Holland there are more persons 
acquainted with the French tongue than in those parts of 
Belgium where the other dialects of Teutonic origin are 
used. The Walloon language, a corrupted dialect of the 
French, is commonly used in the provinces of Hainault, 
Liage, and Namur ; and the German language is most pre- 
valent in Luxembourg. 

Baron de Keverburg, assuming the population of 1829, 
gives the statistics of languages as follows. 

The divisions in which the German is used, and their 
population :— 

Tn Hollland,........cscccecesccccccccssccceccescccseacees 2,329,974: 
In Belgium, the provinces of Antwerp, Lim- 

bourg, and the two BAAS wesc wisreid. ocitine ose 1,971,056 
The largest part of Brabant.........++.+ssereseserees 380,177 
One half of Luxembourg.......-ssseecereeeeereoeces 151,317 
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; 4,832,524 
The divisions in which the French and Walloon are used, 
with their population :— 
The provinces of Hainault, Liége, and Namur...1,124,595 
The arrondissement of Nivelles, in the province 


of South Brabant........scccssscsesescncceeccceecees 126,733 
One half of Luxembourg........-.ccccsssessereseeees 151,317 
1,402,645 


In this view the Dutch language is used by two fifths 
of the population, the other languages of German origin by 
two fifths, and the French and Walloon by one fifth. From 
the most remote periods all public affairs in Belgium were 
transacted in one or other of the Teutonic idioms. The 
Joyeuse Entrée, the Magna Charta of the country, was ori- 
ginally drawn up in the Teutonic dialect, and was only 
translated into French at a recent period, when the princes, 
no longer residing in the provinces, began to give a de- 
cided preference to that language; but all the proceed- 
ings of the states of Brabant were conducted in it till the 
conquest of the country by France. From that moment all 
public deeds were written in French, and the subdued people 
supported with pain the loss of their native tongue; but they 
dared not utter acomplaint. This attachment of the Bel- 
gians to their native language was shown to have been little 
weakened by their subjugation to France ; for when the al- 


lies had freed them from that yoke, and Baron Vincent was Nethe 


appointed governor ad interim by the house of Austria, @ pe- 
tition was presented to him by the ancient representatives 
of the city of Brussels, who resumed their former titles un- 
der the name of Syndics des neuf nations, et des cent qua- 
rante-trois doyens, complaining of the compulsory use of the 
French tongue. ‘The petitions were favourably received, 
and an arrét issued on the 18th of July, authorizing the 
use of the Flemish language, not, indeed, in all public wri- 
tings, but in all notarial writings. 

When this provisional government ceased by the acces- 
sion of King William to the throne of the Netherlands, he 
proposed to redress what was then deemed one of the 
grievances of the country, by a decree of the Ist Octo- 
ber 1814, which stated as a fact, “ that, in consequence 
of the union with France, the national languages of the 
provinces had been almost suppressed, to give place to the 
French tongue ;” and then added, “that if it was neces- 
sary on one side still to tolerate the use of the latter lan- 
guage in some parts where the Flemish is not used, it is 
but just, on the other side, that the Flemish, which is 
the natural language of the country, should be re-estab- 
lished in all the parts in which it is used and understood.” 
The king was certainly desirous of restoring the national 
language, and of restraining the use of the French; and for 
a time, whilst it was gratifying to the great body of the 
people, it occasioned very little complaint upon the part 
of those who alone spoke or understood French. Gradual 
enactments were made to induce practitioners to study 
the national languages; and three years were allowed to ac- 
quire them, at the end of which time those who did not 


understand them were to be removed to other stations, 


where they could practise their official duties in the tongue 
they were most familiar with. At the expiration of the pre- 
scribed time, Ist of January 1823, a decree fixed the fol- 
lowing arrangement on the subject of languages :—1. The 
use of the French language shall be preserved in the Wal- 
loon provinces of Liége, Hainault, and Namur. 2. The 
use of the Dutch language shall continue to be maintained 
in Holland. 3. The use of the Flemish language, in its se- 
veral idioms, shall be re-established in the Flemish pro- 
vinces. 4. The German language shall be used in the 
German part of the grand duchy of Luxembourg. In 
short, it was provided that the official language in each 
of the provinces should be that which was used and un- 
derstood by the mass of the people who inhabited them. 

The profession of the law in Belgium forms a body which, 
next to the clergy, is the most formidable body of any. 
They had been trained by the study of French eloquence, 
and the young advocates, when called upon to plead in the 
language of the country, were often mortified by the ridi- 
cule of the audience. They did not wish to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Belgians by degrading their language, and 
therefore directed their attacks on the Dutch language, 
which, for that purpose, they confounded with the Flemish. 
In these attacks they were joined by the writers of many 
pamphlets, and also those of the public journals. The at- 
tacks were very violent. From those on the Dutch lan- 
guage they passed on to attacks on their literature, on their 
manners, and their morals. The Dutch writers, irritated 
by these attacks, replied and defended themselves ; and 
thus arose, from mere literary disputes, a powerful and en- 
during animosity between the two countries. 

The subject of religion was one which, above all others, 
served to produce discontent. A set of writers who nei- 
ther had, nor pretended to have, any religious principles, 
encouraged the government at first in measures of tolera- 
tion, according to the fundamental law, and were, or af- 
fected to be, vehement against the Jesuits, who opposed 
it. William was no bigot in religion, but it was his desire 
to raise the character of the Catholic clergy, by imparting 
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passed two years in the study of the litere humaniores be- Nether- 
fore his ordination, and appropriated a college at Louvain _ lands. 


‘her- to them a more extensive and better education than had 


previously been necessary before entering on their office. 


“— With this view he framed regulations which offended the 


clergy and the ignorant party who submitted to them, and 
who were at length joined by those who distinguished 
themselves as liberals, as soon as they saw that some ad- 
vantages could be drawn from that union to forward their 
own republican views. 

The Catholic clergy in Belgium had submitted to the 
regulation of their affairs which French subjugation had 
imposed. The vicar of the diocese of Ghent has indeed 
been unwilling to allow this ; but Baron de Keverburg, him- 
self a Catholic, and undcr the French regime governor of 
West Flanders, asserts most positively that the imperial 
institutions were observed in Belgium as clsewhere ; that 
the catechism of the empire was taught to almost every 
one; and that the four articles of the clergy of France 
formed a part of the religious instruction in all the Belgian 
departments. As soon as the kingdom was established, 
they brought forward claims to power which they dared not 
even to whisper under Napoleon, and even carried those 
claims to an extent beyond what they had been urged for 
the last three or four centuries, and beyond what are ac- 
knowledged in the Catholic kingdoms of Europe. 

The vicar-general of Ghent had required, as essential to 
the establishment of the kingdom of the Netherlands, “le 
rétablissement de tous les articles des anciens pactes in- 
auguraux, constitutions, chartes, e¢ cetera, en ce que con- 
cerne, non seulement le libre exercise de religion Catho- 


lique, mais aussi les droits, priviléges, exemptions, et pré- 


rogatives des évéques, prélats, des maisons-dieu, et des 
autres institutions religieuses quelconques.” A single ex- 
ception was indeed admitted to this exercise of power. 
The church would indulge the monarch so far as “ accor- 
der au prince et 4 sa cour des chapelles, bien entendu seule- 
ment dans l’enceinte des palais royaux.” Thus these old 
powers, which the French had destroyed twenty years be- 
fore, were to be restored ; and then the prelates would al- 
low, but only to the king and his family, the toleration of 
his own worship in secret. According to the principle of 
the prelates, the chief and sole duty of the temporal power 
was, in its relation to the Catholic church and its clergy, 
limited to “ protéger la religion et ses ministres, 4 faire 
exécuter les lois de l’église, 4 faire punir les actes extérieurs 
nuisibles a la société religieuse.” 

This extraordinary claim of the church to a power in- 
dependent of, and in fact governing the state, would not, 
on its own account, have deserved the notice here taken 
of it. It was at least quieted by the prudent conduct of 
the king, who suffered the Count Mean, one of the pre- 
lates, upon his nomination to a seat in the council of state, 
to swear to the tolerating constitution under a protest, that 
if the pope should declare the oath to be contrary to the 
rights of the church, it should thereby cease to be bind- 
ing. The king, whilst he adhered to the constitutional 
principle of tolerating other sects, extended his liberality 
to the Catholic clergy, by increasing the stipends of the in- 
ferior orders ; by making provision for those who, from age 
or infirmity, were incapable of performing their duty; and by 
contributing liberally to the erection or repairs of churches 
where the communal funds were inadequate to the purpose. 
The Opposition of the clergy was for a time dormant "birt 
it was again roused, when, at a subsequent period, the lead- 
ers of the church formed a junction with the leaders of the 
French party, and thus placed the lower classes, who could 
not read their effusions, but were under the influence of 
the priests who spoke to them in Flemish, in a state of 
hostile excitement towards the government. The hostility 
of the clergy was much aggravated by the attempts made 
to improve the education of the priests. The king had 
determined that no priest should be inducted who had not 


for that purpose, to which was given the unfortunate name 
of the philosophical college, a name with good Catholics al- 
most equivalent to infidel or heretic. The prelates, to coun- 
teract this, established seminaries connected with the ca- 
thedrals, in which the pupils were instructed in their hu- 
manities. These contravened the design of the king, and 
were forcibly shut up. It was an objection to the philo- 
sophical college that the professors of history were not 
priests, but laymen, and some Protestants. This may not 
seem a solid ground of declining to attend lectures on his- 
tory; but it was so with the Catholics; for, as their doc- 
trines rest quite as much on tradition as on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it was of vast importance that history should be 
taught by those alone who were orthodox in their opinions. 
In truth, the critical spirit of some of the German profes- 
sors would make sad work with many parts of the tradi- 
tions held sacred by the Catholic church. The prelates, 
in the discussions on this subject, indulged in language of 
a violent kind, and were prosecuted. A law enacted by 
Napoleon was made the instrument of condemning one or 
two of them to banishment, and excited no small degree 
of hatred amongst their adherents, who, if not the most 
enlightened, were the most numerous, portion of the inha- 
bitants. These mortifications were increased by circum- 
stances of inferior importance. Some of the religious festi- 
vals were curtailed, certainly with no views inimical to re- 
ligion, but to benefit the morals of the people, by lessening 
the number of days that were devoted to idleness and drun- 
kenness. The architecture of the national schools was simi- 
lar to that of the reformed places of worship, and the youth 
of the country were forbidden to be educated out of the 
kingdom. These trifles were magnified into matters of 
plain evidence of a regular system to proselytise the whole 
of the Netherlands. Whilst these controversies respecting 
religion and education were carried on, the conduct of the 
king was applauded and encouraged by the active party of 
the liberals, who represented them as proper steps to secure 
the people from the insidious attempts madc by the Jesuits 
to blind and cajole them. There was no evidence of any 
plan of the kind on the part of the Jesuits, and it was only 
affectation in the liberals to insinuate it. It served their 
turn for the time, but was soon forgotten, when it appear- 
ed advantageous for their party purposes to join with the 
most bigoted of tle Catholics against the government of 
the house of Orange. 

Another subject was at times brought forward, and must 
be added to the causes of the internal disunion between 
the two parts of the kingdom. The number of members 
of the representative body had been fixed at the time of the 
union, and made equal for Holland and for Belgium. The 
subject was then investigated with the greatest delibera- 
tion, and all parties were content. It had been suggested 
that Belgium brought, to form the kingdom, a more nume- 
rous population than Holland, and thereforc ought to have 
a greater proportion of members in the assembly. But, 
upon the other hand, it was shown that the colonies which 
Holland brought to the common stock contained, in Asia, 
Africa, and America, as many persons as rendered. them 
cqual in number, and, in regard to common advantage, much 
superior to Belgium; and, besides this, it was urged, that 
the Dutch contributed to the common cause a powerful 
fleet and an army, with the stores belonging to both ser- 
vices. This point was, however, settled with perfect cor- 
diality, and remained at rest during several years. But 
at length it was thought neccessary to extend to Belgium 
the Dutch system of taxation on the grinding of corn. 
This was severely felt, and gave risc to renewed agita- 
tion as to the inequality of representation in reference to 
the numbers of inhabitants. It became a more prominent 
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Nether- object, because the tax was imposed only by a majority of 


two votes, all the Hollanders voting for the measure, and 
all the Belgians but two against it. 

During the whole of the period from 1815 to 1829 the 
popularity of the monarch was very variable. After the 
uttering of some loud complaints, as alleged grievances 
arosc, they seemed to die away and be forgotten ; and, 
till some new cause supervened, the king was as much re- 
spected as his best friends could wish. At no time, in- 
deed, was his personal character assailed ; and the general 
feeling in Belgium was, that he always meant well, but 
gave too ready an acquiescence to what they tauntingly 
called the schemes of their Dutch cousins. 

The king, attacked by two parties, by the priests and 
their bigoted followers on one side, and by the republicans 
on the other, avowed his intention to act with indifference 
to all parties in the pursuit of what he deemed for the ge- 
neral advantage. In conformity with this disposition a con- 
cordat was in 1827 entered into with the pope, by which 
the right of nomination to the bishoprics was settled. It 
was provided that each should be selected by the pope 
out of three individuals to be nominated by the king, and 
that the education of the priests should be under the con- 
trol of the prelates ; but that in the seminaries professors 
should be appointed to teach the sciences, as well as what 
related to ecclesiastical matters. This arrangement was 
highly satisfactory to the cool and thinking part of the 
community, but was far from pleasing to the extravagant 
partisans. The clergy thought that too little had been 
granted to them, and the liberals that too much power 
was conferred on their order. Conciliatory as this mea- 
sure was intended to be, it thus proved nugatory ; and se- 
veral nominations of Belgians to offices before filled by 
Dutchmen had no better effect. 

Brussels at this time contained a most heterogeneous fo- 
reign population, consisting of the intriguing and discon- 
tented subjects of almost every country of Europe. There 
were of Frenchmen, regicide conventionalists, exiled Na- 
poleonists, and proscribed constitutionalists, besides Italian 
carbonari, expatriated Poles, Spanish liberals, disgraced 
Russians, English and Irish radicals, and visionary stu- 
dents from the various parts of Germany. As the greater 
part of these had but insecure means of subsistence, and 
for the most part understood the French language, the 
press groaned with libels, not more against the Belgian 
than against all other governments, and thus contributed 
towards the production of a high state of political excite- 
ment. The press of the capital also furnished cheap edi- 
tions of such works as, either from their irreligious, im- 
moral, or democratic tendency, were prohibited in France ; 
and thus became a nuisance to the regular governments 
of Europe. The great mass of the population could not be 
inflamed by these fire-brands ; few of them could read, and 
fewer still could read French. They were, however, acted 
upon by other means. The Flemish preachers, school- 
masters, and confessors, in their several spheres, were 
ready to join in any movement, and were sure to be sup- 
ported by the idle, the dissolute, and the indigent, with 
which the cities and large towns abounded. To bring the 
whole body of discontent to bear upon the same point, it 
was found advisable to form the two parties into one ; and 
this was achieved by the liberals affecting a zeal for the 
Catholic faith, which they had before treated with con- 
tempt and ribaldry. The union was thus formed, meetings 
of the parties were held, the junction was openly announced, 
and threatenings were promulgated tending to give con- 
fidence to the confederacy, as well as to excite appre- 
hension in the king and his ministers. 

This system of agitation was carried to an extent which 
no government could behold with indifference, however 
confident in the rectitude of its measures. It was attempt- 


ed to oppose the calumniating writers by employing others Neth 


to counteract their influence; but the attempt was far 
from successful, as in that kind of warfare the assailants 
have almost always the advantage on their side. The 
avowed object of the liberal writers was to urge the cle- 
rical party to make such extravagant demands of exten- 
sive power as they knew, if granted, would be the ruin of 
the royal authority, and if refused, would increase the agi- 
tation they had already created. Although the whole of 
the Dutch members of the representative assembly, and 
several of the most respectable of the Belgian members, 
gave a majority in favour of the royal party, yet many of 
the latter adopted most inflammatory language, and, as 
far as the rules of debate allowed, seconded the views of 
the united party of the liberals and bigots. 

As the union openly flung defiance at the government, 
it appeared necessary to bring before the courts of law 
the most notorious of the inflammatory writers ; and two 
were selected as subjects for prosecution before the court 
of assizes of South Brabant. These individuals are thus 
described by the Baron de Keverburg. Of the first, 
Louis de Potter, he says, “ Il s’était fait remarquer long- 
temps avant les troubles de la Belgique par dés écrits qui, 
aux yeux de léglise, étaient reputés fort impies, et, aux 
yeux des hommes doués, d’un peu de délicatesse, de trés- 
mauvais gout. Ce que j'ai de dire sur Je second est moins 
honorable encore. M. Francois Tielemans, avant l’époque 
pre-indiqué, n’était connu que par les bienfaits qu’il avait 
recus et qu'il continuait de recevoir du roi, et plus tard il 
le fut par son ingratitude envers son bienfaiteur.” 

These men, with two others, likewise editors of journals, 
were sent to the tribunal in which Van Maanen filled the 
office of presiding judge. The prosecution terminated in 
a sentence of banishment from the kingdom for the period 
of eight years ; a sentence which brought on the judge the 
execrations of the libellous journals, and elevated the pri- 
soners to the rank of martyrs. The sentence was put in 
force by sending the culprits to the frontiers, where they 
were detained, as neither of the neighbouring states would 
admit them. The revolution of July occurred in Paris 
whilst they were in this state; and the party which: pre- 
vailed in that city allowed them to enter France, and they 
were received in the capital with great applause by the 
propagandists. 

The popular mind in Brussels was highly agitated by 
these trials, which did not operate to restrain the indig- 
nant language of the journals, nor the distribution of the 
most vehement placards, many of them in the Flemish 
tongue, in which the minister Van Maanen, and the edi- 
tor of a royalist journal entitled the National, were held 
up to the public indignation, and threatened with ven- 
geance. In this state of the public feeling, the news of the 
success of the Parisian mob in overturning the throne was 
received with enthusiasm. Numbers of the young pro- 
pagandists from Paris reached Brussels. Assuming to 
themselves the character of heroes of the revolution, and 
with feelings of disappointment at the tranquil issue at 
which it had so soon arrived, these young men displayed 
the three-coloured cockade in the streets and public places; 
talked loudly in the theatres and coffee-houses ; sang the 
Marseillaise and Parisienne hymns in chorus with impas- 
sioned groups ; and dwelt with enthusiasm on the glories of 
the republic and the empire, artd the future destinies of their 
“ young France,” Some of the more active of the Bel- 
gians repaired to Paris, and are said to have sounded the 
new government on the subject of the re-union of their 
country to France, in the event of the dissolution of the 
monarchy of the Netherlands. These last were, however, 
mere adventurers, who had little or no power over, or in- 
tercourse with, those who were destined to influence the 
fate of Belgium. 
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The disturbances which followed at first may be easily 
concluded to have been the result of mere popular exci- 
tation, such as is often seen in large cities. The first symp- 
tom of outrage was presented by the audience of the 
theatre, on the 25th of August 1830, after the representa- 
tion of a piece, the Muettede Portici, which abounded with 
passages well calculated to kindle a flame amongst mate- 
rials well charged with inflammable particles. When the 
curtain fell, the excited audience rushed into the street, 
exclaiming, “ To the office of the National.” They ran 
thither, soon forced in the doors and windows, and began 
the work of destruction. They then rushed into the dwel- 
ling of the editor, which was speedily demolished, though 
the obnoxious individual, whose life was threatened, made 
his escape unhurt. The house of Van Maanen was that 
next assailed. It was plundered, and then set on fire, 
and the populace stopped the fire-engine from playing till 
every thing in it was consumed. ‘The police-office was 
then attacked ; the books, furniture, pictures, and plate of 
the chief magistrate were brought out and burnt in the 
street; and the hotel of the provincial governor shared the 
same fate ; whilst some private houses and several manufac- 
tories were pillaged, and otherwise much damaged. Fury, 
confusion, or terror were visible in every countenance, be- 
fore the civil and military powers made any attempts to stop 
these disorders; and those which were made showed awant 
either of the courage or the coolness necessary to act with de- 
cision. “ From this conduct,” says an eye-witness, “before 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 26th, the guards and posts 
in the centre of the city had been overcome, or had tran- 
quilly surrendered ; and the troops who had been drawn out 
either retreated to their barracks, or were withdrawn to the 
upper part of the city, where they piled their arms in front 
of the king’s palace, and renounced all attempts at sup- 
pressing the tumult.” 

By the operations of these two days, the multitude had 
in fact gained the mastery of the city, and every one in it 
felt himself exposed to whatever private malice, political 
fury, or the love of plunder, might induce the populace to 
inflict. This moved a few of the more influential inhabi- 
tants to take up arms, and to enrol themselves into a burgher 
guard, for the protection of their lives and property. With- 
in three days, not less than as many thousand persons, 
chiefly heads of families, had enrolled themselves in this 
corps, and, under chiefs of their own selection, paraded the 
streets; so that, if they did not put a stop to plunder and 
destruction, they at least contributed in some degree to 
contract the extent of the mischief. In such circum- 
stances, the actual power within the city devolved on those 
who obtained the direction of these hastily organized and 
scarcely armed citizens. They determined on resisting 
the troops, which were advancing ; and the general who 
commanded them having no precise orders from the king 
to act, readily agreed to suspend the march, and enter- 
ed into a kind of treaty of neutrality with the burghers, 
till they could receive directions from the Hague, where 
the king and his family had that year their residence. The 
intelligence of these events in’ the capital soon spread 
throughout the provinces, and in all the large towns, ex- 
cepting Antwerp and Ghent, similar scenes were exhibited, 
commencing with plunder and outrages by mobs, and set- 
tling down into an uneasy but rather more secure state by 
the institution of burgher guards. 

The intelligence from Brussels was quickly communi- 
cated t but the royal councils were divided 
in opinion. The only positive demand in Brussels was the 
dismission of the minister Van Maanen ; and he offered to 
resign his post. The king is said to have refused accept- 


_ Ing his resignation, whilst the Prince of Orange urged the 


aeceptance of it, and the adoption of some other measures 
of aconciliatory kind. The result of the decision can only 
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be known by the events which followed; and they show Nether. 
that neither the adoption of concessions, nor the positive ands. 


use of force, was resolved upon, but a course was pursued 
which, being some undefined medium between the two dif- 
ferent paths, ended, as was natural, in converting a mere 
popular riot into a confirmed revolution. It was determined 
by the council that the Prince of Orange should proceed 
to Brussels on a peaceful commission ; whilst the command 
of the army was conferred on his brother, and the troops 
advanced with alacrity from the various parts of Holland, 
where they were quartered, and where the most astonishin g 
zeal was displayed in support of the royal authority. 

The prince, however, departed for Brussels, but only 
furnished with such limited powers as, in the actual cit- 
cumstances, were utterly ineffective. On his arrival at 
Vilvorde, near the city, he was waited on by a deputation 
from the city, composed of some of the most respectable 
inhabitants, who had been nominated at a public meeting 
of the householders. After some preliminary discussions, 
the prince courageously resolved on entering the city with 
no other suite than a few officers of his staff. His passage 
through the streets, crowded with the irregular burgher 
guard, and a ferocious mob, was attended with imminent 
risk; but at length he reached his own palace, and com- 
menced a conference. Discussions were continued for se- 
veral days between the prince on one side, and respectable 
citizens on the other, which were conducted with firmness 
and in a conciliatory spirit by both parties. The substance 
was not a rejection of the royal authority, or of the reign- 
ing dynasty, on the part of the citizens, but a separation 
of the administration of Belgium from that of Holland. 
They all declared that no wish prevailed for any union with 
France, but only for such a kind of independence for both 
countries as had been fixed between Sweden and Norway, 
with which both countries were satisfied and benefited. 
It was more than intimated to the prince that the wishes 
of all Belgium would be fulfilled if he were elevated to 
the throne; but in answer to such suggestions he firmly 
asked of one of the most influential men both at that and 
the present time, “ What opinion would you entertain of 
me were I to sacrifice the interests of my father to my 
own? What confidence could you repose in a man who 
could cast off his allegiance to his king, and that king his 
father, merely to gratify his own ambition? I also am a 
father,” added the prince with deep emotion, “ and am 
bound to show a proper example to my children. Poste- 
rity shall not revert to my name, and revile me as that 
disloyal Nassau who tore the diadem from his father’s brow 
to place it on his own.” 

At a final meeting held on the 3d of September, when 
many members of the states-general attended, it was so 
fully obvious to the prince that nothing but a separate ad- 
ministration of the two countries would restore tranquillity, 
that he resolved to use his influence with his father to ac- 
complish that object; and he received the fullest assurance 
from the persons present, that they would unite in the most 
efficacious measures to assure the dynasty of the house of 
Orange, and to protect the territory of Belgium against any 
attempts to subject it to France, or any other foreign 
power. The prince expressed his determination to use his 
nlost powerful arguments with his father to obtain his as- 
sent to this proposal ; but expressed his apprehension that 
he should be unable to succeed in his endeavours. ‘The 
prince then quitted the city, carrying with him the respect 
of all those with whom he had communicated, for the cou- 
rage he had displayed, for the knowledge of’ public affairs 
which he discovered, for the cool judgment which he exer- 
cised, and, above all, for the sense of parental duty which 
he had manifested. Whilst these transactions were passing 
in Brussels, the whole country was in a flame; in every 
town the populace were triumphant, and indulged unre- 
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to which, especially in the important 
city of Liége, was added the conflagration of several valu- 
able manufacturing establishments. The officers of the 
army, with no definite orders how to act, were paralyzed in 
some places, in others gave up their arms, and in others 
engaged to be neutral. 

The king, amidst the general disorder in Belgium, and 
the most fanatical attachment to the royal cause in Hol- 
land, had summoned the states-general from both divi- 
sions to assemble at the Hague. ‘The members from Bel- 
gium, with some slight hesitation, resolved to repair thi- 
ther, and the assembly was opened on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, by a speech from the king, which was firm and 
temperate, but by no means definite. The proceedings 
of this body were dilatory; the Belgium members were 
treated with indignity and insult by the populace ; and 
the language of some of the Dutch members expressed 
vengeance rather than conciliation. The accounts re- 
ceived at Brussels from the Hague, and the warlike de- 
monstrations made by the troops, rekindled and accelerated 
the preparations for defence, and induced some approaches 
to organization. The burgher guards had become tired 
of military duty, and being mostly tradesmen living on their 
business, which had now been ruined, they were anxious 
for the return of the tranquillity upon which their existence 
depended. The leaders of the opposition, however, drew 
fresh recruits of a more determined and more reckless de- 
scription from the rude population of the Walloon pro- 
vinces, from the men employed in the coal and iron mines, 
and from the iron forges and other works which had been 
destroyed or shut up in and around Liége. These were, 
in a great measure, old and hardy soldiers, who had served 
in the ranks of Bonaparte’s army, and fought in Germany, 
in Russia, or in Spain. Their arrival in the capital spread 
terror amongst the peaceable inhabitants, and kindled 
alarms lest they should be again exposed to the outrages 
which had marked the first days of the explosion. The de- 
fenders were thus divided into two parties ; but, as usual, 
the most violent soon prevailed ; and the council of the rab- 
ble soon dispersed that of the burghers (for both had their 
separate assemblies), seized the arms of the latter,and add- 
ed to them others which had been collected in different 
parts of the country. 

Although the states were still sitting at the Hague, the 
king’s army was gradually drawn around Brussels. It con- 
sisted of 14,000 well appointed troops, under the command 
of Prince Frederick. But the motions of this powerful 
body were so dilatory, and its whole operations so unmili- 
tary, that they are difficult to be accounted for, unless on 
the supposition that the conduct of the king was too conci- 
liatory when force should have been applied, and too hos- 
tile when conciliation would have been of most advantage 
to his cause. On the 20th of September the council resolv- 
ed to take possession of Brussels, and orders were sent to 
Prince Frederick to that effect. This resolution was taken 
at the Hague in consequence of the information of nume- 
rous emissaries from Brussels, who represented the inha- 
bitants as eager to receive the troops, and to assist in put- 
ting an end to the anarchy and oppression which the mob 
were exercising. The most respectable names in the city 
were appended to these representations, which were doubt- 
less sincere, but came from such as were more prepared to 
enjoy the return of peace and good government than to 
contribute any share of their personal services to secure 
these blessings. 

On the 25th, the troops advanced towards the city, and 
with little opposition occupied the upper portion or court 
part of it, which is situated on a hill, by which the whole 
of the rest of the town is commanded. The opponents in 
the lower part of the city were dispirited and disunited, 
and most of the more violent leaders had fled. But the 


commanders of the army seem to have been seized with a Neth 
panic, or to have dreaded doing too much mischief to the an 
houses and property of the more wealthy inhabitants. In 

the square, where the troops had been drawn up, they 

were exposed to a galling fire from an invisible enemy, 

who, from the roofs of the houses, and from the cellars, 

picked off the officers and men without being much ex- 

posed to any return from the troops. Instead of destroy- 

ing the houses and buildings which concealed the assail- 

ants, the prince had recourse to unavailing negotiations, 

and, after three days of most harassing service, deter- 

mined to withdraw his troops. He had the means of stop- 

ping all supplies from entering the city, and thus of ef- 

fecting a surrender by starvation ; or, by a bombardment, 

he might have easily enforced submission. Why neither 

of these means were adopted cannot be certainly known; tT 
but the friends of the royal party attribute it to huma- Tt 
nity alone. The loss of lives was not very great on the , 
side of the king’s troops, considering their exposed situa- 7 
tion, and the number engaged. It is stated in the re- | 
turns as 138 killed, and 650 wounded ; whilst of the defen- tf 
ders of the city, though far inferior in numbers, the casu- 
alties were acknowledged by themselves to be 450 killed, 
and 1250 wounded. This disparity must be considered as 
one of the many extraordinary circumstances of the trans- 
actions, and renders the result utterly incomprehensible. 
The incredible intelligence of this repulse was rapidly 
conveyed to the provinces, with great exaggerations ; and 
disaffection, anarchy,and demoralisation were spread every- 
where. The army retreated towards Antwerp, which, in 
spite of the force near it, soon became involved in con- 
fusion. Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and the other towns in 
that direction, immediately became a prey to the revolu- 
tionary party, and experienced the horrors of anarchy in 
the destruction of some of their most extensive manufac- 
turing establishments. . The universal rejoicing of the 
Belgians did not prevent some measures from being adopt- 
ed to restrain outrages. In a few days, some individuals, 
with the general acquiescence, formed themselves into a 
provisional government. They were for the most part 
men of character and property ; but amongst them was 
De Potter, who had returned as soon as the danger was 
over, and had been placed by the popular feeling at the 
head of the body. His power was but of short duration, 
and he soon fell into utter insignificance, if not contempt, 
as did others of the original leaders of the insurrection. 
When those of the representatives who had assembled at 
the Hague returned home, and their conduct was reviewed 
in a dispassionate manner, the weight of their character 
gave them an influence which proved favourable to the re- 
turn of order. Some of them were added to the body 
forming the provisional government, and they exercised 
their influence with prudence, firmness, and integrity. 

In the provisional government the state of parties was 
singular, from the variety of opinions. De Potter, who 
looked forward to the dignity of president, advocated a re- 

ublican form of government ; Gendebeer, a decided ad- 
vocate of democracy, preferred a union with France; whilst 
Van de Weyer wished for an independent government, 
on a monarchical basis, with the Prince of Orange at 
the head, if he would consent to withdraw altogether from 
his Dutch obligations, and become exclusively the sove- 
reign of Belgium. The plan of Van de Weyer was known 
to be favoured by all the kings of Europe; and even France, 
at that moment under the pilotage of Lafayette, was averse 
to the entire exclusion of the Nassau dynasty, and sent 
an agent to Brussels to forward his views. Gendebeer had 
visited Paris, and there found little or no disposition amongst 
the leading people to agree to a union with the Belgians, 
which, they were aware, would involve them in a war wit 
all those powers that had founded the kingdom of the 


Netherlands in 1815, solely as a European object and a 
barrier against France. 

It soon became evident in Belgium itself that republi- 
canism had made little or no progress. The prevailing opi- 
nion was strong in favour of the Catholic religion, with all 
its ancient powers and observances, but stronger still in fa- 
vour of a nationality independent of all foreign control. 
This latter spirit contributed to increase the number of 
those who had taken up arms; and by such persons the re- 
pulse of the Dutch at Brussels was vainly considered as an 
evidence of the military power of the people. Many of the 
privates, and a few Belgians of distinction, had been in the 
army of Prince Frederick ; but they soon left his colours, 
and entered the ranks of their countrymen. The Belgian 
colours waved on every tower in the country, except those 
of Antwerpand Maestricht ; when the Dutch army, greatly 
reduced in numbers as regarded subalterns and privates, 
but with the artillery in complete order, withdrew into their 
own territory. 

The council of the king at the Hague resolved on the 
separation of the two governments into different adminis- 
trations; but it was then too late to produce reconciliation; 
and an attempt made by the Prince of Orange to procure 
for himself the supremacy of Belgium had no other effect 
than to beget contempt in that country, and to draw upon 
himself the temporary suspicion of double dealing towards 
his father and his countrymen in Holland. 

The transactions which took place at Antwerp in Octo- 
ber had the further effect of rendering the Belgians still 
more adverse to the Orange dynasty than they had before 
been. That city was invested by a Belgian force, whilst 
_ within, notwithstanding the resistance of the armed burgh- 
ers, the populace became masters of the place ; and the citadel 
__ Was occupied by a garrison of 8000 good troops, command- 
ed by the bravest of the Dutch officers, General Chassé. A 
_ truce had been concluded between the adverse parties, and 

a white flag hoisted from the fort; but the Belgian officers 

were unable to maintain it, the populace having begun an 
) attack on the citadel, though with no other arms than mus- 
_ kets. This was not returned, but a cannon was brought for- 
__ ward by the populace, and a fire opened on the gates of the 
_ citadel, which, as the Belgian officers assert, was without 
| their approbation or knowledge. On this infraction of the 
_ truce, Chassé ordered two or three guns to be fired from the 
bastion facing the arsenal. This being found ineffectual, 
the white flag was taken down; a signal was made to the 
fleet, consisting of eight vessels of war, in the Scheldt, close 
tothe town; andacannonadeand bombardment commenced. 
| It was more terrific than injurious, the fire being chiefly 
i directed against the arsenal and the entrepét, where all 

the military and naval stores in the former were destroyed ; 

' whilst in the latter large quantities of sugar, coffee, hides, 
cloths, silks, and spices, were burned and buried in the 
ruins of the storehouses. The firing had continued some 
hours when a deputation from the city made their way to 
the citadel, and proposed a suspension of hostilities, which 
was instantly agreed to, and the firing ceased. Never, per- 
haps, was exaggeration or misrepresentation carried farther 

| than on this occasion, in the reports printed and circulated 
through Belgium ; and the effect which they produced de- 
Stroyed the last hope of those who wished well to the 
Orange dynasty. Since that event, official accounts made 
out by the Belgian custom-house show, that the whole loss 
of goods in the stores amounted to 1,888,000 florins, or 
L.157,200 ; whilst the damage done to private buildings, 
and the furniture in them, amounted to 67 9,466 florins, or 
159,450. In this the loss of the public buildings was not 
included. The number of the killed was only sixty-eight, of 
whom seventeen were military men, and the others those 
of the populace who had caused the calamity. The Dutch 


_ asserted that the fire was confined almost wholly to the spot 
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where the munitions of war were stored, and that the rest Nether- 


of the city was designedly spared. 


lands. 


As all hope of conciliation was thus destroyed, the court “~~~ 


of the Hague made pressing solicitations to the four powers 
who by treaty had formed the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
to fulfil the obligations imposed upon them by the treaty of 
Viennaof 1815. Butit was soon seen by the answer of Lord 
Aberdeen, the British secretary of state, and by those of 
the ministers of the other powers in succession, that none 
of them was disposed to make use of any other than pacific 
measures. This proceeding gave rise to negotiations be- 
tween the allied powers, which were chiefly carried on in 
London, out of which proceeded numerous protocols, which 
had no decisive influence on the course of events. The pub- 
lic affairs of Europe favoured the independence of Belgium. 
All the powers were in alarm at the recent events in F rance, 
and all feared, not that the scarcely seated king would wil- 
lingly commence a war of aggression, but that the democra- 
tic party might become sufficiently powerful to com pel him 
to associate himself with the Belgians, and to bring that 
country under the power of France. «The obvious interest 
of the four great powers was tranquillity, and the securing of 
the Continent against Flanders becoming the base of mili- 
tary operations towards the centre of Europe. If. these 
could be obtained, it mattered little whether they arose 
from the junction or the separation of the two portions 
which had formed the kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
first meeting of the ministers of the great powers showed 
that they merely considered themselves as arbitrators be- 
tween the northern and southern divisions of the newly- 
dissolved kingdom; and their first measures were addressed 
to the object of a suspension of hostilities, which was to a 
limited extent acquiesced in by both parties. 

To settle the internal government now became the first 
object of the Belgians, who considered their independence 
as firmly assured. A national congress was accordingly as- 
sembled at Brussels, consisting of two hundred deputies, 
chosen in the several provinces, from all tax-paying persons 
above twenty-five years of age, without exception as to re- 
ligion. The qualification for the electors and the elected was 
the paying of taxes, which varied in the several provinces ac- 
cording to their estimated wealth. Thus, in Luxembourg, 
the poorest province, the qualification was the payment of 


taxes annually to the amount of twenty-one shillingsand six- - 


pence ; but from this the required rate was gradually raised, 
till, in Flanders, the richest of the provinces, the tax paid 
required to be six pounds five shillings. The assembly was 
a fair representation of the people of Belgium; for scarcely 
any proprietor was excluded from voting, whilst in the larger 
towns and cities the mere populace, from the qualification 
being higher, had not the means of introducing their fa- 
vourites. As soon as the assembly met, the demagogues, 
who had contributed to the revolution, became insignifi- 
cant. De Potter, Thielman, and the others who had been 
martyrs and heroes with the mob, sunk into insignificance. 

The assembly proceeded to business in a regular manner. 
Three important propositions were presented to the con- 
gress. The first was the declaration of independence, which 
was voted unanimously ; the second, proposed on the 22d of 
November, decided against a republic, and in favour of a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy, by a majority of 174 
against thirteen votes, but it did not fix on the title of the 
future chief of the state; the third proposition, brought for- 
ward on the 23d, was for the perpetual exclusion of the 
Orange Nassau family. This was debated during two days, 
and at the close was agreed to by a majority of 161 against 
twenty-eight. The object of the minority was to delay the 
proposition till a more cool and distant period, and till it 
could be known whether the revolution which had taken 
place would lead to a war against Belgium. Mr Van de 
Weyer had, however, returned from a mission to London, 
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- solute confusion in every department, 


sentiments of Lord Grey and the new ministers were as 
averse to any warlike interference as those which had been 
previously expressed by the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Aberdeen. 

It seems probable, that at the period in question the go- 
vernments of England and France were co-operating in en- 
deavours to place the Prince of Orange on the throne of 
Belgium; even if it could be accomplished in defiance of 
the positive declaration of the king his father, who did not 
scruple to assert, “ that he would rather see De Potter 
placed on the throne than the Prince of Orange.” But if 
such was the desire of the two kingdoms, it was soon disco- 
vered to be utterly impracticable, though much time was 
spent under the impression of its feasibility, and much sus- 
picion excited amongst the Belgians against the sincerity 
of France. 

Whilst the plenipotentiaries were settling the most equi- 
table plan for separating the two countries, and had given 
their view with respect to the boundaries of each, they also 
adjusted what portion of the debt of the Netherlands should 
be assigned to Belgium, and what to Holland, fixing the 
former at 4% parts, and the latter at 45 parts. These dis- 
cussions led to others; and it soon became known, that 
however independent Belgium might become as regarded 
Holland, it was too dependent on the superior power of 
the European kingdoms to be permitted the spontaneous 
nomination of the individual who was to become its sove- 
reign. At that time a large, perhaps a predominant, party 
in the assembly would have preferred one of the Bona- 
parte family; but this, it soon appeared, would not be 
permitted by France. Another party were inclined to se- 
lect a son of Louis Philip, the king of the French ; but in- 
timations had been communicated to that prince, that Eng- 
land would consider an acquiescence in the project as a 
sufficient cause of war; and he agreed to the exclusion of 
his son, but so privately that it was only known to a few 
individuals beyond the diplomatic circles. The partisans 
of the house of Orange took no open and avowed part in 
these discussions. 

The inefficiency of this representative assembly to the 
real purposes of a government was speedily shown in the 
long and bombastical speeches of the members; in the ab- 
whether civil, mili- 
tary, or judicial ; and in the mobbing and plundering which 
prevailed in all the provinces. The necessity for an exe- 
cutive power was so strongly felt by the more reflecting 
members of the assembly, that after several days’ prepara- 
tory debate, it was resolved, on the 19th of January 1831, 
to proceed to the election of a chief on the 28th of that 
month. The election of a sovereign, or rather of a dy- 
nasty, was enough to kindle agitation and intrigue; but 
perhaps less of these than might have been expected was 
discoverable, from the great number of the candidates 
whose pretensions were urged. On the day before the 
election, petitions were presented to the assembly in fa- 
vour of Lafayette, Fabvier, Chateaubriand, the Prince of 
Carignan, the Archduke Charles; Surlet de Chokier, Charles 
Rogier, and Felix de Merode, private Belgians ; Prince 
Otho of Bavaria, John duke of Saxony, a Prince of Salm, 
the Pope, the Duke of Nemours, second son of Louis Phi- 
lip, and the Duke of Leuchtenburg. Besides these, the 
Duke of Lucca, the Duke of Reichstadt, the son of Na- 
poleon, and the Prince of Capua, brother of the king of 
the Two Sicilies, were suggested. The choice of the last 
was seriously contemplated by the French, through Talley- 
rand; but the Belgians showed no predilection for him, al- 
though he was not objectionable to any of the four powers. 
Had the Belgians showed any decided eagerness for Prince 
Otho of Bavaria, it was known that he would have been 
recognised by England, France, and Prussia; and that he 


would then have obtained the hand of the Princess Mary, S 
third daughter of the king of the French. But his age, 
for he was only fifteen, formed an objection with the Bel- 
gians. The popular press, decidedly democratic, was most 
united in favour of the Duke of Leuchtenburg ; but its 
power had been used till it was exhausted; and, besides, 
the choice was in better hands than those whoare influenced 
by its inflammatory declamations. It is remarkable, that 
amongst the long list of candidates the name of Prince 
Leopold was never once mentioned. It has been suggest- 
ed that England had not even then abandoned the hope of 
fixing the Prince of Orange on the throne. This would 
have been approved of by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and 
by the nobles and wealthier part of the Belgians, but not 
by France, as Louis Philip was disposed to fear that the 
example of enthroning the son of the deposed monarch 
might hereafter have been taken as a precedent in favour 
of the Duke of Bordeaux against his son in France. 

At the eve of the election, however, by some Strange 
caprice of circumstances, all the names were withdrawn 
excepting the two, who, all intelligent persons knew, could 
not be allowed to rule. It was remarked of them by Nor- 
thomb, one of the most respectable of the democratic mem- 
bers, that “the Duke of Leuchtenburg was essentially anti- 
French, without being European, whilst the Duke of Ne- 
mours was so exclusively French as to be directly anti- 
European.” It is singular that both these personages had 
been declared inadmissible by the conference of the re- 
presentatives of the great powers. The name of the Arcli- 
duke Charles of Austria was then brought forward ; but he 
could only be considered as a cloak for the partisans of the 
Prince of Orange, and for other members, who knew he 
would not accept the dignity, for the purpose of reducing 
that absolute majority of the whole voters which was ne- 
cessary to the choice. ‘The votes were taken by ballot, 
and the following result appeared when the names were 
drawn from the urn :—The total number of voters was 191, 
and consequently the required absolute majority was nine- 
ty-six. Nine members being absent, there appeared for 
the Duke of Nemours eighty-nine, for the Duke of Leuch- 
tenburg sixty-seven, and for the Archduke Charles thirty- 
five, so that, in fact, there was no election. A new voting — 
then became necessary, and the second scrutiny gave a de- — 
finite result. Another member had entercd, making 192, | 
and consequently the absolute majority required was nine- — 
ty seven. ‘The state of the voting then appeared to be, for 
Nemours ninety-seven, for Leuchtenburg seventy-four, and 
for the archduke twenty-one. This annunciation was re 
ceived with acclamation by the populace, and with expres: — 
sions of joy by the partisans of the successful candidate, 
who well knew his father would not permit him to accept — 
the offered crown. A deputation was despatched to Paris 
to announce the choice. But the throne was refused, and 
the deputies returned after paying and receiving some un- — 
meaning compliments. 

The moment was seized by the partisans of the Prince 
of Orange in order to raise a commotion in his favour. It — 
was a wild project, confined to Ghent, Bruges, and Ant- — 
werp, where his adherents were numerous, especially — 
amongst the lower class, who had been thrown out of em- © 
ployment by the cessation of commerce and manufactures. 
The attack on Ghent was speedily quelled, and the leader — 
fled; but he was seized on his way to France, and on his 
person were found letters from the Prince of Orange, then — 
in London, encouraging the project. ‘This unsuccessful — 
effort, and the evidence of the prince’s participation in it, 
proved very injurious to his cause ; and even sober men 
who had favoured him, were disgusted with what appeared? 
to them to be an attempt to involve the country in a civil” 
war. 


On the refusal of France, the assembly, still feeling the | 
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being absent, determined that Prince Leopold should be Nether- 


want of an executive power, passed an act that the throne 
was vacant, thereby establishing the monarchical principle, 
and then proceeded to the election of a regent as a tem- 
porary measure. The choice fell upon Baron Surlet de 
Chokier, a worthy, well-meaning man, of no great abilities, 
who showed little solicitude for the dignity ; and on the 
25th of February he was installed with some parade. Plots 
and conspiracies were forming around him in every direc- 
tion, and the demon of civil war was urging on the people 
to mutual destruction. The feeble government of the re- 
gent could produce neither obedience nor tranquillity with- 
in the country; and it was threatened by the Dutch, who 
adhcred to their king and his purposes with equal union and 
ardour. It was reported, during the regency, that schemes 
for the dismemberment of Belgium were contemplated by 
some of the continental powers. According to this project, 
two thirds of Flanders, the province of Antwerp, and the 
northern half of Limburg and Brabant, including Brussels, 
would have fallen to Holland; the eastern part of Luxem- 
bourg, with Liége and other territories upon the left bank 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, would have been transfer- 
red to Prussia; and Namur, Hainault, and the west part of 
Flanders, would have been ceded to France. If this project 
was seriously entertained, it received such discouragement 
from the British government, that it was speedily abandon- 
ed. About the same period, that is, about a month after 
the instalment of the regent, extensive plans were formed 
for a general rising amongst the Orange party, in connec- 
tion with some of the chief officers of the army and the 
most influential leaders of the burgher guards of Brussels. 
But this came to nothing, having, it is said, been discoun- 
tenanced by the British minister at Brussels, who saw no 
other effect that could arise from it but a general European 
war. It is said that after some discussion respecting Lux- 
embourg, and checking the petty hostilities on the frontier, 
the British government in April gave up all hope of estab- 
lishing the Prince of Orange on the Belgic throne. On the 
12th of that month a kind of proposition was made by some 
of the influential members of the assembly, and privately 
communicated to Sir Edward Cust, one of the equerries of 
Prince Leopold, with the design of ascertaining whether 
the prince, if chosen, would accept the crown. Leopold 
answered in the affirmative, but strictly abstained from 
giving any authority to make exertions in his favour. He 
was however convinced, before the election, that a vast 
majority of the electors would vote in his favour ; and that 
he should have all the aid of the clergy and the high Ca- 
tholic nobility, with no opposition but from the French and 
movement party, and the few Orangeists that had seats 
in the assembly. A deputation of four members repaired 
to Claremont, and had an interview with the prince. They 
explained their object, and the conditions upon which they 
were authorized to offer the crown, and awaited his reply. 
Tt manifested a noble, simple, and frank disposition, and 
concluded thus: “ All my ambition is to contribute to the 
happiness of my feliow-creatures. When yet young, I 
found myself in so many difficult and singular situations, 
that T have learned to consider power only with a philo- 
_ Sophic eye. Inever coveted it but for the sake of doing 
good, durable good. Had not certain political differences 
| arisen, which appeared to me essentially opposed to the 
_ independence of Greece, I should now be in that country ; 
and yet I never attempted to conceal from myself the dif- 
_ ficulties of my position. I am aware how desirable it is 
| that Belgium should have a sovereign as soon as possible. 
_ The peace of Europe is deeply interested in it.” 

The deputation returned, and many stormy discussions 
_ ensued. Attempts were made to defer the election till all 
differences with Holland were settled; but these were over- 
come by the votes of 137 to 48. The election took place 
_ on the 4th of June, when 152 votes out of 196, four only 


proclainied king of the Belgians, under the express condi- 
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tion, that he “ would accept the constitution, and swear to ~~ ~~ 


maintain the national independence and territorial inte- 
grity.” 

This choice, though not expressly unanimous, was such 
in reality ; for of the minority of forty-three, nineteen vot- 
ed on the ground that the election was premature, four- 
teen voted for Baron Surlet de Chokier, solely on account 
of private friendship, and thus the real opposition to Leo- 
pold consisted. only of ten. Though the voting was by bal- 
lot, yet the vote. of every man was known; and all who 
dared, gave reasons for it, except the ten, who were well 
known as terrorists. 

Leopold lost no time in repairing to the post to which 
he was appointed, and, with only one aide-de-camp and a 
few domestics, landed at Ostend on the 17th of June, and 
proceeded directly through Ghent to the palace of Lacken, 
near Brussels. He made his public entry into that city 
on the 21st, and was received with cordiality by the higher 
classes, and by the populace with loud acclamations. The 
king took the oath to the constitution ; the regent deliver- 
ed up his power ; and the congress was dissolved, to make 
way for the election of the members who were to form the 
two legislative chambers, as prescribed by the fundamental 
laws. 

The first chamber, or the senate, was to consist of fifty 
members, chosen for eight years, but one half of them was 
to be renewed at the end of four years. The qualifica- 
tions were to be, having attained the age of forty years, 
and paying direct taxes to the amount of 1000 florins, or 
L.84 yearly. ‘The second chamber was to consist of 101 
members, being at the rate of one for 40,000 inhabitants. 
They were to be of the age of twenty-five years, to pay 
annual direct taxes to the amount of L.8, and to be paid 
at the rate of 200 florins, or L.16, each month during the 
session. They were to be renewed by one half retiring at 
the end of two years, but they might be again elected. 

After a few formalities, and appointing the ministers to 
compose the cabinet, on the choice of which much judg- 
ment was exercised, the king left the capital to visit Ant- 
werp, Liége, and the other parts of the new kingdom, and 
was everywhere received with demonstrations of respect and 
of loyalty. But whilst the proceedings just narrated were 
passing in Belgium, a storm was gathering on the side of 
Holland, which had not been anticipated, and to meet which 
no adequate preparations had been made. The Belgians 
relied on the armistice which the conference of the ambas- 
sadors had established, and the few measures which were 
taken by them discovered only the confusion and disorder 
inseparable from all popular movements. In Holland, every 
thing betokened tranquillity, order, and loyalty. The dif- 
ferent orders of the government and the people were more 
eager for punishing what they denominated the rebellion, 
than even the king and his family. A powerful army was 
quickly assembled. It was well disciplined, officered, and 
appointed, and furnished with an ample train of artillery ; 
and yet all was done with so much secrecy, that till that 
army was ready to advance beyond the frontiers, no pre- 
paration was made to resist it. 

Much dispute has arisen relative to the right of Holland 
to commence hostilities without due notice of the cessation 
of the armistice; but, on the other hand, Holland main- 
tained that due notice had been given. The whole turned 
on the precise sense of the words “ses moyens militaires,” 
in a note delivered by the Dutch ministers to the confer- 
ence of ambassadors. The king was certainly encouraged 
in the enterprise by the stormy scenes exhibited in the 
Belgian assembly between the period of Leopold’s election 
and the time of his arrival. By the noxious influence of 
the press, such angry passions had been kindled in every 
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Nether- division of society, as seemed to threaten internal war ; but 
lands. happily a most powerful speech of Mr Lebau in favour of 
Y— union, and urging the importance of rallying round their 


new monarch, had the effect of producing feelings of tran- 
quillity ; though no language had power to produce order 
or infuse energy, when the time approached for the exhi- 
bition of the one and the exercise of the other. 

The Prince of Orange having assumed the command of 
the Dutch army at Breda, on the Ist of August, the order 
to advance was instantly given; and the march of the se- 
veral divisions commenced the next day. This was a com- 
plete surprise to the Belgians, who were unprepared at 
every point to resist a disposable army of more than 40,000 
men. It is not necessary here to describe the position and 
the movements of the various corps on both sides. It was, 
however, remarked by military men, that the Prince of 
Orange advanced more deliberately than the occasion re- 
quired. Leopold collected his forces, such as they were, 
near Louvain, in order to cover his capital. In this posi- 
tion the Dutch army, having seized the road which led to 
Brussels on the 9th of August, advanced to attack him. 
The Belgian troops could not stand for a moment against 
their opponents, but instantly fled, throwing away their 
arms, and escaping indisorder; and a neglect of the Dutch, 
who thoughtlessly left open a road behind Louvain, alone 
prevented Leopold and his whole staff from becoming pri- 
soners of war. He, however, made good his retreat to the 
capital, upon which all hostilities ceased. As soon as the 
movements of the Dutch were known, Leopold appealed to 
France for assistance. A French army was cantoned on 
the frontiers, which, by telegraphic communications, was 
instantly set in motion; and intelligence of their advance 
was formally announced to the Prince of Orange by Lord 
William Russell, coupled with an intimation, from the 
French marshal Gérard, of the determination of the two 
powers to enforce the abandonment of all military opera- 
tions. As the French army rapidly entered the country, 
the Prince of Orange soon saw the necessity of retreating 5 
and a convention was concluded between him and the 
French general, in consequence of which he returned to 
Holland, and the French repassed the frontier ; so that by 
the Ist of September both armies had left the Belgian ter- 
ritory. 

The cowardly disgraceful conduct of the Belgic troops 
was of great benefit to the new government. It showed the 
reflecting part of the community the folly of trusting the 
defence of their country to a host of popular partisans, too 
ready to destroy or to plunder, but too much inflated by 
the flattery they bestowed on theinselves to become effi- 
cient defenders when steadily opposed. All saw the ne- 
cessity of confiding in their chief, and became convinced 
that a regular army must be formed, in which the men 
should be compelled to obey their officers. The formation 
of an army was therefore determined on; but Belgium could 
not furnish officers. Most of those appointed had been 
placed in stations of which they were unworthy, because 
they had been what was called distinguished patriots, that 
is, leaders of the revolutionary movements; but those active 
disorganizers were found worse than useless when energy 
against an enemy required order, discipline, and obedience. 
By the interference to protect Belgium against Holland, 
this farther advantage was gained, tliat the protecting 
powers were placed in a position to obtain more weight in 
the negotiations carried on in the conferences of the am- 
bassadors, and both parties were more disposed to leave 
the contested points respecting boundaries to their arbitra- 
tion. 

In forming an army, Leopold was assisted by the French, 
who, as far as could be done, furnished it with able officers ; 
a want which Belgium could by no means supply from the 
natives of that country. The partisans of the Orange fa- 


mily, on this occasion, justified the conduct of King Wil- Ne 
liam previous to the revolution, in having selected few of [a 


his officers from the Belgians. The selection of French- 
men, they contended, proved that William was right in not 
trusting to officers taken from that division of his kingdom. 

After the Dutch irruption, Leopold proceeded with cool- 
ness and vigour to restore order and gain confidence. He 
kept on the best of terms with the most important party, 
the Catholic clergy and the Catholic nobility, and avoided 
any nearer contact with the French party than politeness 
and civility required. He knew who were the real friends 
of monarchical government, and his best supporters. His 
marriage with a daughter of the king of the French, who 
was a Catholic, and the contract that the children of the 
marriage should be educated in the Catholic faith, were 
powerful means of attaching to his throne all those of his 
subjects who were under the influence of the clergy. The 
Belgian army, under the French officers, soon attained con- 
siderable advancement in organization and discipline. The 
undisciplined free troops were disbanded, and the best of 
the men incorporated in the regiment of chasseurs. Some 
superior officers were superseded, and many of the sub- 
alterns dismissed. A military school was established, and 
a corps of sappers and miners with a pontoon brigade raised. 

The civil list was arranged with economy and order, and 
the other branches of the public service reformed, and 
others newly arranged. The talents and the integrity of 
Leopold, and his benevolent disposition, made a very fa- 
vourable impression on all that approached him. 

Whilst affairs were thus proceeding within, the great 
work of general pacification was attended to by the mem- 
bers of the conference in London. A final decision was 
come to on the 15th of November, expressed in twenty- 
four articles. These settled the great point of boundaries, 
and placed the question of Luxembourg in a way the most 
favourable, as was thought, for future pacific arrangement; 
but, above all, it expressed a determination “ to oppose, by 
every means in their power, the renewal of hostilities be- 
tween the two countries.” This arrangement was ratified 
by the Belgian and French sovereigns on the 20th and 24th 
of November, by the British on the 6th of December, by 
Austria and Prussia on the 18th of April 1832, and by 
Russia on the 4th of May. 

By these articles, the division of the joint debt was fixed 
on the scale before arranged, viz. $4 for Belgium, and $4 
for Holland; but as the latter had discharged the whole 
interest as it became due from the first disturbances, she 
was to be paid the share of the advances, with interest 
on them at the rate of five per cent. Another point arose 
out of the settlement of the limits of the two countries. 
Holland was to have Maestricht, and was in actual pos- 
session of that place and its citadel; but Antwerp, which 
was allotted to Belgium, and was in possession of the Bel- 
gians, was commanded by the citadel, which was garrisoned 
by a Dutch army under the command of General Chassé, 
a distinguished officer, who, after the annexation of Hol- 
land to France, had served in the army of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. ‘The Belgians had given only a conditional rati- 
fication of the articles of the 15th of November, upon the 
express stipulation that the whole of them, in which the 

ossession of the citadel of Antwerp was certainly included, 
should be fulfilled. ‘They were precluded by that instru- 
ment from exercising hostilities, and therefore claimed from 
the parties to it the performance of its conditions. 

It was important to the allied powers that the throne 
which they had established in the person of Leopold should 
be strengthened in the views of his subjects, who had some- 
times manifested dispositions to democracy, and at others 
strong inclinations for a union with France, neither of which 
were deemed compatible with the interests of the European 
commonwealth. But it could not retain respect if the con- 
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supplied, and in sufficient quantity to enable the Belgians Nether- 


"r- ditions framed by the founders were to be impugned by the 


Dutch holding the citadel of Antwerp, whilst they were 
These considerations 
had their due effect on the conference, who, on the Ist of 
October, unanimously resolved that forcible means were 
necessary. They differed in regard to the means, the north- 
ern courts wishing to adopt pecuniary coercion, by deduct- 
ing from the debt due from Belgium to Holland a sum 
weekly till the fortress was delivered up ; but to this France 
and England objected, as leading only to future and te- 
dious negotiations, during which Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam might enjoy those exclusive commercial advantages 
which Antwerp was entitled to share with them. 

Belgium, being wearied with these entangled negotia- 
tions, and having now created an army of more than 100,000, 
gave notice that, unless their territory was evacuated be- 
fore the 3d of November, they would use force to compel 
it. But this would have created a war, which all the powers 
were anxious to prevent. On the 22d of October, a con- 
vention was therefore entered into between England and 
France, which was forthwith communicated to the three 
other powers, of whose passive adhesion they were assured. 

By this convention it was determined, that if the places 
assigned by the former resolutions to the respective par- 
ties were not given up before the 12th of November, 
France and England would enforce the delivery of these 
places. This determination was communicated to both 
nations. Belgium was ready to give up Venloo, which she 
held; but Holland positively declined surrendering the 
citadel of Antwerp. The result was, that a combined 
fleet of English and French proceeded to blockade the 
ports of Holland, and detain the merchant-ships, whilst 
France prepared an army to besiege the citadel, without 
allowing the Belgians in any way to interfere in the mili- 
tary operation. The siege of Antwerp by the French, as 
a fine practical exemplification of science, becaine an ob- 
ject of great interest to the military amateurs of all Europe, 
who repaired thither as spectators. But this is not the 
place for recording the history of that warlike spectacle. 
It was vigorously and skilfully attacked ; and the defence, 
which was altogether passive, exhibited a conspicuous ex- 
ample of fortitude and endurance. The first works of the 
besiegers were opened on the 30th of November, and on 
the 24th of December the citadel capitulated, when the 
garrison marched out, and the French took possession of 
the battered fortress, which, on the Ist of January, they 
delivered up to the Belgians. The city of Antwerp 
was not in the least injured, as the approaches were car- 
ried on upon the opposite side. The French army shortly 


_ afterwards withdrew from Belgium to its own territory. 


The Dutch garrison was marched into France as prisoners, 
on the ground that two forts on the river Scheldt, those 
of Lillo and Liefeuschoeck, were still retained by the 
Dutch. This led to long and complicated diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, which were at length adjusted, when the cap- 
tured garrison returned to their own country. Since that 
period no hostilities have taken place; but, on the other 
hand, no treaty has been entered into, and consequently no 
intercourse between the two countries has been permitted. 

Belgium has at length been acknowledged as an inde- 


pendent power by most of the states of Europe, but only 


. preneerali by some of them. Many of the owners of 
_ ships, 


Ds, especially of those of the first class, have withdrawn 
their concerns from: Antwerp and Ostend, and formed es- 
tablishments in Rotterdam and the other parts of Holland. 
Of these removals, not a few have been caused by the co- 
exclusively to Holland. But this with- 
drawal has had less influence on the marine commerce of 
the Netherlands than might have been expected; for Bri- 
ships have brought to Antwerp colonial 


to maintain their commerce with the interior of Germany. 

Attempts are now in progress to bring Antwerp in com- 
munication with the Rhine. But, on the part of the Prus- 
sian government, these have encountered some obstacles, 
not from any disinclination to the work, but from doubts 
as to the particular line to be followed, and some financial 
circumstances respecting the tolls. If the projects in ques- 
tion be accomplished, the Belgians will be much benefited, 
and have the power of supplying produce to the south of 
Germany, and also to Switzerland. 

The manufacturers have suffered much from the sepa- 
ration, especially those of Ghent. But a trade has grown 
up to a wonderful extent, of smuggling English goods of 
the finer kind into France, which the numerous douaniers 
have not been able to prevent along such an extended line 
of frontier. 

Agriculture, which, after all, is the chief source of Bel- 
gian wealth, does not appear to have retrograded in con- 
sequence of the struggle of the separation. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to the writer of thig article, in two jour- 
neys which he made through the country, that much im- 
provement was visible in the appearance of the farms, and 
in their appurtenances. 

This kingdom, in the condition in which it now exists, 
is bounded on the north by the kingdom of Holland; on 
the east by the Prussian, Westphalian, and Rhenish terri- 
tories; on the south by France; and on the west by the 
German Ocean. 

. The civil divisions of the kingdom are as follow. 


| Capitals of the 
Provinces. 

Brussels. 
Ghent. 
Bruges. 
Antwerp. 
Mons. 
Namur. 
Liége. 
Limburg. 
Luxembourg. 


Extent in 
Square Miles. 


Provinces. Population. 


South Brabant. 
East Flanders... 
West Flanders. 
Antwerp 

Hainault. .....0s 


1,298 
1,188 
1,276 
1,128 
1,474 
1,422 
1,421 
1,128 
1,194 


1d ,a29 


556,146 
733,938 
601,704 
354,974 
604,957 
212,725 
369,937 
337,703 
292,151 


Limburg......... 
Luxembourg ... 


| 4,064,235 | 


As the above statement is taken from the official returns 
of the Belgian government, the disputed portions of Lim- 
burg and Luxembourg are included in that kingdom, al+ 
though still subjects of discussion. The number of the 
inhabitants is given according to the census of the year 
1830, since which the number must have increased. ‘The 
tables of the population annually furnished by Smits to 
Quetelet show an excess of births over deaths of 20,000 
persons in each year, and consequently the whole popula- 
tion may now (1837) be taken at 4,200,000. Of the po- 
pulation at the census of 1830, the numbers in the cities 
were about one fourth of the whole: they amounted to 
998,118, whilst the rural inhabitants were 3,066,117. 

The cities which contain more than 10,000 inhabitants 


are, 
Brussels. ............ 103,200 CANG AP. 8000.8. 19,036 
CS  eeresy eerie 83,783 St Nicholas............0 16,386 
Antwerp. ist. ho TROD oWoleereii. .2...022.....0%66 16,069 
Bruges: .scceee. s MOE A pEgT.S.. c028. 8. e080 15,940 
‘Powrnay.if. 2.2m: a hs baal 14,791 
Louvdia, : &.. csc 25ND deierfers..c5 08... 000dé.008 13,153 
Meehilin..ccs.coed.2 24,436 Turnhout........ .. 12,493 
Mons: . 09.00%: Te. 0 POLO "Tmelteore:. cose. bess 14,519 
Namur eb, BTL Depend iM vee, .. ose cs 503 11,328 
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The following division of the land is drawn up by Mr Quetelet, with his usual accurate examination of facts. 
eee 


Provinces. Cultivated. |Uncultivated. Tand Roads, Canals, Total. 
Built on. and Rivers. 
Limburg....... pate ee ace 310,514 139,410 1,480 15,283 466,687 
Lie oe cecccecercccecrereeetees cae ces 237,579 40,850 915 9,648 288,992 
INIG TTI epg6ee: dane Ronee ec SnnneD Joodanc cd 278,397 58,959 926 9,401 347,683 
Luxembourg......ssccccreceeeeeeees 463,423 167,760 1,462 Leoni 650,216 
IE Metra citetl esoeaseeeee <a eleciaiee aisle» eerie 356,258 3,455 2,962 9,794 372,469 
Brabant.......- arate ai taaieteicies Me vest 316,883 1,356 1,768 8,419 828,426 
Fast Flanders........ OR oSaererses 264,988 1,310 4,422 11,641 282,361 
West Flanders......sssccccssecceeces 296,915 8,690 2,015 8,965 316,585 
ANLWELP....orecereneeeeee Byes ae 197,303 72,651 1,719 12Alb7 283,830 
2,722,260 494,441 17,669 102,879 3,337,249 


This account is framed in the hectolitre of France, each 
hectolitre being somewhat more than two English acres 
and a quarter. 

From the proportion which the rural inhabitants bear 
to those in the cities, it may be concluded that agriculture 
is the chief pursuit of the kingdom. It becomes, there- 
fore, a branch of industry of the most interesting kind. 

The land of Flanders is not naturally fertile; on the 
contrary, its quality is merely such as to admit of fer- 
tilization by a series of operations more or less expen- 
sive and laborious. Where cultivation has not been ex- 
tended, the soil produces nothing but heath and fir. As 
the property of such lands may be acquired for a very small 
sum, many individuals have attempted to bring portions 
of it into cultivation, but have almost uniformly found the 
expense of doing so toexceed the value of the produce which 
can be drawn from it. Abbé Mann, to whom we are in- 
debted for some valuable communications on the subject 
of Flemish agriculture, observes, “ What land is cultivated 
in the Campine of Brabant, is owing to the religious houses 
founded in it, especially to the two great abbeys of Ton- 
gerloo and Everbode. Their uninterrupted duration for 
five or six hundred years, and their indefatigable industry, 
have conquered the barren harsh sands, and rendered 
many parts of them highly productive. The method they 
follow is simple and uniform; they never undertake to 
cultivate more of this barren soil than they have sufficient 
manure for; seldom more than five or six bunders (fifteen 
or eighteen acres) in a year; and when it is brought, by 
labour and manuring, into a state capable of producing 
sufficient for a family to live on, it is let out to farmers on 
easy terms, after having built them comfortable habita- 
tions. From the undoubted testimony of the historians of 
the Low Countries, it appears that the cultivation of the 
greater part of these rich provinces took its rises from the 
self-same means, 800 or 1000 years ago, when they were 
‘n a manner one continued forest.” Although, from the 
destruction, dispersion, or diminution of the religious com- 
munities by the French Revolution, the process of re- 
claiming other parts of the heaths has been suspended or 
rendered languid, yet the excellent agricultural practices, 
which a long series of years had ingrafted into the minds 
and habits of the sluggish peasantry, have been adhered 
to with a tenacity which is obviously distinguishable in all 
the other customs, as well as in the manners, dress, food, 
and religion of the people. Besides that general system 
of economy which is indispensable to the success of all 
efforts, and which there enters into the minutest details of 
husbandry, the two great objects which seem to be aimed 
at in all their operations are the increase of those crops 
which afford sustenance for cattle, and the careful preser- 
vation of every substance which can be converted into 
manure, and returned again to the land, in order to renew 
its exhausted fertility. 


The foundation upon which the agriculture of Belgium 
rests is the cultivation of clover, which seems indigenous, 
since none of the most ancient records notice its introduc- 
tion, but speak of it as familiarly as of hay or oats. It is 
probably from this country that the plant in question has 
been, though but recently, slowly, and hitherto only par- 
tially, introduced amongst the farmers of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain. ‘The clover in Flanders is sown in 
every sort of grain, in wheat, rye, and winter barley, in 
the spring of the year, when the blades of those plants 
have acquired a growth of three or four inches ; and with 
oats and summer barley at the same time with those seeds. 
It is also often sown with flax; and, in general, the crops 
grown between those plants are more luxuriant than when 
sown with the cerealia. It frequently happens, when sown 
with flax, that clover yields a heavy crop a few months 
after it is sown, two still more abundant crops the next 
year, and sometimes even three ; and if, as it occasionally 
happens, it be suffered to stand another year, it will yield 
one heavy crop, and afterwards good pasture for cattle, till 


it is ploughed up to receive the seed of wheat, which usu- 


ally follows it. The original strength of the plants which 
yield such abundant nourishment is undoubtedly due to 


the care taken in pulverizing the soil by frequent plough- © 


ings and harrowings, to the careful extirpation of all weeds, 


and to the copious stores of manure laid on the ground, and | 
its complete amalgamation with the soil ; but the successive | 
harvests which the plants yield are attributed, and with ap- | 
parent probability, to the top-dressings which are bestowed | _ 
upon them. The top-dressings administered to the young i} 


clover consist either of rotten yard-dung, lime, pigeons’ 
dung, coal, or native turf-ashes, and are laid on as soon 
as the plants begin to extend themselves over the ground. 
Sometimes the plants are refreshed with a liquid manure, 


which will hereafter be noticed. These manures, though ~ 
administered to the clovers, as far as they can be obtain- 
ed, are found far inferior in powers of fertility to that sub- — 
stance which is most generally used, and the effects of which — 
form the theme of the praises bestowed by all who have — 
witnessed the Belgian husbandry. The turf-ashes of Hol- 
land are sown by the hand on the clovers, in quantities — 
varying from eighteen to twenty bushels to the English 


acre. This small quantity produces a most surprising, and 


almost magical effect. Within a few weeks after it is SOWD, — 
a field where none or but slight straggling plants were to — 
be seen becomes covered with a most abundant herbage. 
The parts of a field sown with these ashes, at the first 
mowing, show their efficacy in a most striking manner; — 
the clover being frequently a foot higher on such parts than 


on those where its sowing has been omitted. These ashes 


are found superior in efficacy to such as are made from the 
turf commonly used for fuel in Flanders, insomuch that one © 


third of the quantity is deemed sufficient to afford as great 


productiveness. We have no analysis of the turf-ashes of 
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Flanders, by which we can form a comparative estimate of 
the proportional substances which create so vast a differ- 
ence between their vegetative faculties and those of the 
turf-ashes of Holland. The latter have been carefully ana- 
lyzed by Mr Brande, secretary to the Royal Society of 
London, who found them to contain, 
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These ashes are brought from Holland by the canals to 
Brussels, whence they are conveyed by land-carriage to 
the different farms where they are applied. Long prac- 
tice has so convinced the Flemish farmers of their benefit, 
that a common proverb, in the patois of the country, may 
be thus translated: “ He that buys ashes for his clover 
pays nothing, but he who does it not pays double.” They 
are frequently fetched from the canal by persons who have 
to carry them forty or even fifty miles by land. 

The abundance of the clover produced from the soil of 
Flanders enables the cultivator to maintain a great number 
of cattle, principally cows, the dung of which is managed 
with an attention and care that is highly worthy of imi- 
tation, and contributes to maintain in a state of high fer- 
tility that soil which yields the most exhausting crops. 
“ The farmers,” says the Abbé Mann, “ supply the want 
of straw in the following manner: The peat or sods which 
are cut from the heath are placed in the stables and cow- 
stalls as litter for the cattle. The ground under them is 
dug to a certain depth, so as to admit a considerable quan- 
tity of these peat sods, and fresh ones are added as the feet 
of the cattle tread them down into less compass. These 
compose so many beds of manure, thoroughly impregnat- 
ed with the urine and dung of the cattle. This mixture 
produces a compost of excellent quality for fertilizing 
ground where corn is to be sown.” 

But the most remarkable practice of the Flemish culti- 
vators is the application of liquid manure. Under the farm 
buildings, large reservoirs are constructed, into which the 
draining of the dung, the urine of the cattle, and the con- 
tents of the privies, all run. This receptacle is divided by 
rails, so as to prevent any more solid substances frem coming 
into that part where the pump is placed, by which it is 
raised from the reservoir into the carts employed to con- 
vey it to the fields. The liquid in these receptacles is 
commonly increased in efficacy by throwing into them, for 
solution, large quantities of rape-cake. This liquid manure, 
enriched by oil-cake in proportion to the purse or the spirit 
of the proprietor, is spread over the land, sometimes by the 
hand ; and by habit the workmen have acquired the tact 
of distributing it equally and in previously prescribed pro- 
portions over a whole field. But it is more commonly con- 
veyed to the fields in large casks on wheels, to the bung- 
hole of which is appended a wooden shoot, narrow at the 
top, and broad at the lower extremity, which spreads the 
substance equally. For the flax and rape crops this manure 
1s most liberally used. The quantity of this liquid applied 
to an acre of flax is commonly about 2500 gallons of Eng- 
lish beer measure, in which about 1000 rape-cakes of three 
pounds each have been dissolved. 

No country in Europe provides from its soil so great a 
quantity of sustenance for its inhabitants, so large a sur- 
plus of food for exportation, and such valuable commodi- 
ties to exchange for articles of foreign growth, as Flan- 
ders. Besides wheat, rye, barley, oats, pease, beans, and 
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buck-wheat, madder, rape-seed, hops, tobacco, clover-seed, Nether- 


mustard-seed, flax, hemp, poppy-oil, and some other pro- 
ductions, are raised beneficially, both for home consump- 
tion and for exportation. As the inhabitants are in every 
thing averse to innovation or improvement, the implements 
of husbandry are in a rude state, and very little variation 
is made from the examples set by their ancestors some 
centuries ago. The various machines used in England for 
abridging animal labour in husbandry are unknown, and 
the use of human beings is still retained in many operations, 
for which horses and machinery are adopted by us with 
great advantage. The same aversion to innovate is seen 
in the management of the cows, the sheep, and the pigs ; 
the races not having been improved by crossing, as in 
some other countries. The horses seem to have attracted 
more attention, and the race commonly seen is excellent 
for agricultural purposes, as well as for the road. 

The separation of Belgium from Holland must have had 
some effect upon the agriculture of the former country, by 
excluding for the present the farmers from one of their 
best markets for corn ; but the influence does not appear 
on the face of the country, where improvements still seem 
in progress. 

In the most remote periods, the Netherlands were dis- 
tinguished by their manufacturing skill and industry. Un- 
der the Romans, the inhabitants of Arras and several other 
Flemish cities were celebrated for the production of wool- 
len cloths. At a later period, under tlle Emperor Charle- 
magne, a present of fine linen and of woollen cloth, sent 
to the caliph of Bagdad, Haroun al Raschid, was deemed 
to display the most curious specimens of the industry and 
skill of the western world. In the instructions of that 
monarch ( Capitular. de Villis Regum Francorum), it ap- 
pears that there existed at Liége, and other cities of the 
Netherlands, very extensive manufactories, both from flax 
and wool, in the dyeing of which madder and kermes ber- 
ries were used, and were forbidden to be adulterated. 
The ancient condition of the manufactories of the Nether- 
lands is peculiarly interesting, because it is to them that 
we and the rest of Europe are indebted for the first rudi- 
ments of those arts which have since been so widely ex- 
tended in England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Hol- 
land. In the time of Charlemagne, it appears from the 
same collection, and fromthe Historia Monasterit Salmu- 
riensis, that iron wares, gold and silver work, embroidery, 
arms, horse furniture, and various other articles, were ex- 
tensively manufactured. ‘The earliest Flemish fabrics 
were those of linen; and, as early as the year 960, free 
marts were established in several of the cities, to which 
great numbers of merchants from foreign countries perio- 
dically resorted. The present state of the linen manufac- 
tory is by no means flourishing; but large quantities of 
the finer kinds, made from flax of their native growth, are 
supplied by the inhabitants of this kingdom, and are 
everywhere highly esteemed. The finest yarn and the 
best bleacheries are at Haarlem; the best linen is woven 
at Herzogenbasch, Eindoven, and some other places ; but 
some fine linen, spun in Westphalia, is mixed with that of 
those places, and when bleached in Holland is not distin- 
guishable from it. The curious manufactory of thread 
lace originated in this country, and still distinguishes it. 
The best is that of Brussels and Mechlin. In the former 
city and its vicinity it once gave employment to more than 
14,000 persons; and at one period the exports of goods 
fabricated in Flanders, from the flax of their own growth, 
amounted to more than L.2,000,000 sterling. The wool- 
len manufactories of Flanders were in a flourishing state 
as early as the year 980, but were most extensive from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. In the city of Louvain, 
in the year 1317, there were four thousand looms for weav- 
ing woollens. Brussels and Antwerp employed an equal 
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number. Ghent was, however, the most distinguished city 
for its fabrics, both of wool and flax, and at that period em- 
ployed 40,000 looms. When called upon to take arms, 
the weavers, under the banners of their trade, mustered 
16,000 men. Ypres contained 4000 looms. Bruges was the 
storehouse and central point for the commerce of the half 
of Europe; but in 1478 the situation was changed for that 
of Antwerp, which continued to be one of the most flou- 
rishing cities of the world till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the tyranny and fanaticism of Philip 
IJ. of Spain inflicted on the Flemish provinces the greatest 
sufferings. 

A variety of circumstances have operated upon the ma- 
nufacturing branches of industry in Belgium, and rendered 
them exceedingly fluctuating. The great extent of the cot- 
ton fabrics has diminished the consumption of linen goods, 
and been extensively felt in Belgium. In consequence of 
this, much capital was invested in machinery for making cot- 
ton goods, especially at Ghent; and the access to the set- 
tlements of Holland in the East and West Indies gave a 
degree of energy to the employment which the separation 
of the two countries has damped, if not quite destroyed. 
The home consumption, however, is very great, owing to the 
density of the population, and the general state of easy, 
if not affluent circumstances, in which the great economy 
of the people places them. In Ghent, Brussels, and some 
other spots, cotton goods are made. Verviers and thie 
towns near it are celebrated for their excellent cloth; and in 
all the towns and villages, the making of linen and lace is 
a kind of domestic employment. There are refineries for 
sugar in Antwerp, Ostend, and Brussels. The produce of 
the mines of coal and iron in the provinces of Liége, Na- 
mur, Hainault, and Luxembourg, have laid the foundation 
of hardware manufactories to a great extent in the city of 
Liége, and on the banks of the Meuse. The chief evil 
which has been produced by the separation from Holland is 
experienced in the mining provinces. In consequence of 
this event, the whole of Holland now obtains its supply of 
the important article of coal from England, and of iron 
from our country, or from Russia and Sweden. 

Belgium is well situated for foreign trade. The whole of 
‘ts coasts are indeed rendered dangerous from sand-banks; 
but the channels between them and the shore are well 
buoyed and lighted, and there is a vast number of excel- 
Jent pilots at all the various stations. The three ports are 
Ostend, Nieuport, and Antwerp. The first two are tide- 
harbours, but the latter is situated upon the Scheldt, and is 
accessible to the largest class of vessels in any state of the 
tide. It has also the advantage of capacious docks and 
storehouses, and is thereby admirably adapted to become a 
depét for an extensive commerce with the south of Germany, 
and with Switzerland. As the Dutch possess the shore on 
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NETOPION, a name given by the ancients to a very 
fragrant and costly ointment, consisting of a great number 
of the finest spicy ingredients. Hippocrates, in his treatise 
on the Diseases of Women, frequently prescribes the neto- 
pion in diseases of the uterus ; and in other places he speaks 
of its being poured into the.ear as a remedy for deafness. 
The word zeéopion is also sometimes used to express the un- 
guentum Egyptiacum, and sometimes simply oil of almonds. 

NETRAVUTTY, a river of the south of India, in South 
Canara, which has its source in the western range of the 
Ghauts, whence its flows in a westerly direction, runs into 
the lake of Mangalore, and then discharges itself in the 
sea. It passes by the towns of Arcola and Buntwalla. It is 
navigable for small vessels as far as the tide flows, which is 
to Arcola, and afterwards by smaller boats twenty or thirty 
miles inland. 
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both sides of the entrance of the Scheldt, this has proved Nett 
a discouragement to the trade of Antwerp, though a tem- 
porary agreement has been made ; and some impediments 
have been thrown in the way of the intercourse between 
Belgium and Germany by the financial confederation form- 
ed by Prussia. From these circumstances, some of the 
most considerable houses who were ship-owners have re- 
moved their establishments, including their vessels, from 
Antwerp, to Rotterdam and others of the ports of Holland. 
The Belgians have, however, been actively awake to the 
events of the period, and are making efforts to open new 
and favourable communications between Antwerp and the 
Rhine. A projected line of railroad has been completed 
as far as Brussels, a distance of thirty miles, and will be 
continued till it reaches the Rhine. These roads, in ad- 
dition to the numerous canals and rivers which facilitate 
internal intercourse, are considered as likely to be pro- 
ductive of great commercial advantages. 

The religious establishment of Belgium is strictly that of 
the Roman Catholic church ; but its endowments are much 
curtailed by the long subjection to France. The whole 
of the inhabitants adhere to that communion, with the ex- 
ception of 12,500 Protestants, mostly foreigners, and 1050 
Jews. These are allowed to celebrate publicly their seve- 
ral modes of worship. ‘There are two universities, one at 
Liége with about 500 students, and another at Ghent 
with about 400; and several seminaries for clerical educa- 
tion. The system of popular education is in a state of re- 
vision ; but the schools will probably be placed under the 
exclusive superintendence of the clergy, as the classical 
schools have already been. 

The circumstances in which the kingdom is still placed 
as regards the disputes respecting Luxembourg seem to 
render a large army necessary. At present the forces on 
foot consist of 59,000 troops of the line, and a reserve of 
58,000 ; but reductions are in contemplation. 

The sole executive government is vested in the king, 
and the ministers are responsible. The legislative power 
is lodged in two houses ; the senate consisting at present 
of forty-two members, and the chamber of representatives 
consisting of eighty-five, no legislators being as yet sent 
from Limburg or Luxembourg, on account of the uncertain- 
ty which exists as to their ultimate fate. 

Until the adjustment respecting the debt between Bel- 
gium and Holland is completed, it is not easy to state the 
exact condition of the financial affairs. The revenue is on 
the increase, but not quite adequate to the expenses of 
each year. The national debt, when compared with the 
aggregate wealth of the country, is much lighter than in 
any other state in Europe; and, with the economy that has 
been adopted in every branch, a solid peace must in a short 
period produce general prosperity. (G.) 


NETTINGS, in a ship, a sort of grates made of small 
ropes seized together with rope yarn or twine, and fixed 
upon the quarters and in the tops. They are sometimes 
stretched upon the ledges from the waist-trees to the roof- 
trees, from the top of the forecastle to the poop, and some- 
times are laid in the waist of a ship to serve instead of 
gratings. 

NEU-BRANDENBURG, acity of the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, situated on a small river which empties 
itself into the lake of Tollen. It is surrounded with walls, 
and contains 652 houses, with 5145 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly employed in smal] manufactories. 

NEUDORF, a city of the circle of Zips, in the province 
of the Hither Theiss in Hungary, situated on the river Her- 
nath. It contains one Lutheran and two Catholic churches, 
900 houses, and 5250 inhabitants, who are occupied in 
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making linen goods, and in producing iron and copper 
wares. Long. 20. 29. 25. E. Lat. 48. 56. 30. N. 

NEUFCHATEAYD, an arrondissement of the grand 
duchy of Luxembourg, in Germany, comprehending ten 
cantons, inhabited by 91,750 persons. The capital is the 
town of the same name, situated in a raw and cold region 
of the Ardennes. It contains 230 houses, and 1340 inha- 
bitants, who trade chiefly in cattle. 

NEUFCHATEAU, an arrondissement in the department of 
the Vosges, in France. It extends over 454 square miles, 
is divided into five cantons and 133 communes, and con- 
tains 60,500 inhabitants. The chief town is of the same 
name, and is situated at the junction of the river Mouzon 
with the Meuse. In i837 the number of inhabitants was 
3524, Long. 2. 35. E. Lat. 48. 20. N. 

NEUFCHATEL, an arrondissement of the department 
of the Lower Seine, in France, extending over 641 square 
miles, and peopled with 84,000 inhabitants. It is divided 
into eight cantons and 200 communes. The capital is the 
city of that name, situated in a fertile country watered by 
the river Bethune. In 1837 it contained 3430 inhabitants, 
who were employed chiefly in making woollen cloths of 
various descriptions for the Paris market. In the neigh- 
bourhood some good cider and perry are made. Long. 1. 
30. E. Lat. 49. 45. N. 

NEUFCHATEL, or, in German, Neuenburg, a canton in 
the western part of Switzerland. It extends in north la- 
titude from 46. 51. to 47. 10., and in east longitude from 
6. 22. to 7. 1., being 293 square miles. It contains three 
cities, three market-towns, 112 villages and hamlets, with 
7468 houses, and 62,500 inhabitants, all of whom are of 
the Burgundian race, and speak the French language. 
About 2500 profess the Catholic religion, and the remain- 
der adhere to the reformed church. The land rises like 
an amphitheatre from the lake of Neufchatel, which is 
1312 feet above the level of the sea, to the mountains of 
the Jura, which divide it from France, the highest points 
of which are about 3600 feet. The lake of the same name 
is a very fine object, being about twenty miles in length 
and four in breadth, and it has the extraordinary depth of 
420 feet. The soil is of a medium fertility, generally rest- 
ing upon a calcareous subsoil, on which the products ripen 
early. It scarcely produces corn sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the people, but it yields abundance of potatoes, 
pulse, culinary vegetables, and fruits, especially grapes. The 
wine is of a moderate quality. The quantity usually made is 
about 600,000 gallons, of which one half is exported. The 
chief manufacturing occupation consists in making watches 
and watch movements. About 130,000 are annually sent to 
other countries ; and materials for the interior works, espe- 
cially the chains, are exported toa large amount. The fe- 
males are employed in making thread lace. A few good 
printed calicoes are also produced. The king of Prussia is 
the prince, and there is a council which regulates the in- 
ternal affairs, of which the members are chosen for life. 
The revenue of the principality is 440,000 francs, the ex- 
penditure 420,000. It is bound to furnish to the Swiss con- 
federacy a force of 960 men, and a contribution of 19,200 
francs. The capital is the city of the same name, situated 
on the lake, at the point where the river Seyon falls into 
it. It contains two churches, a senate-house, three hos- 
pitals, and 540 houses, with 4715 inhabitants. The chief 
and in the craft which navigate the lake, 
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NEUGRADISKA, a town of Hungary, in the Sclavo- 


_ hian military frontier province, the capital of the circle of 


Gradiska, which extends over 668 square miles, and has a 
population of 59,124 persons, from whom the regiment of 
its name is supplied with recruits. The town is fortified, 


and contains a Catholic and a Greek church, with 209 
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houses and 1349 inhabitants. Long. 27. 19. 27. E. Lat.45. Neusatz 
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the province of the Lower Danube, in Hungary. It stands 
on the banks of the Danube, is the seat of a Greek bishop, 
and has one Catholic and five Greek churches, 2367 houses, 
and 13,395 inhabitants, who are chiefly Servians and Ar- 
menians. It is a place of considerable trade, especially 
with the Turkish dominions. Long. 19. 46. 51. E. Lat. 
45. 16. N. 

NEUSOL, a city in the circle of Soler, in the province 
of the Lower Danube, in Hungary. It is situated on the 
river Gran, and is the place of assembly of the states of 
the comitat, and of the several boards of the government. 
It contains Catholic and Lutheran churches, a castle, 800 
houses, and 10,069 inhabitants. There are also seminaries 
for the education of Catholics and Protestants ; and the 
trade in iron and copper articles is considerable. Near to it 
good wine is produced, and there is an extensive royal 
manufactory of warlike arms. Long. 19. 4. 25. E. Lat. 48. 
45. N. : 

NEUSS, a city, the capital of a circle of the same name, 
in the Prussian governnient of Dusseldorf. It stands upon 
the river Erft, which is navigable to the Rhine. It con- 
tains four churches, 850 houses, and 7200 inhabitants, 
who are occupied in manufactures of woollen, cotton, and 
other articles, and carry on considerable traffic by the Rhine 
with Holland and the interior of Germany. Long. 3. 30. 
oo. E. Lat. 51. 18. 2. N. 

NEUSTADT, a city of the government of Opplen, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, and the capital of a circle 
of the same name. It stands on the river Braune, sometimes 
called the Prudnick, and is surrounded with walls. It con- 
tains one Lutheran and two Catholic churches, a convent 
of the order of mercy, 446 houses, and 4520 inhabitants, 
who produce much linen and woollen cloth, and some cot- 
ton goods. Long. 27. 29. 25. E. Lat. 50. 15. 30. N. 

NevusTADT, a city of Bavaria, in the circle of the Upper 
Danube, and the capital of the bailiwick of the same name. 
It stands on the Danube, over which there are two bridges. 
There is an ancient castle, in the great hall of which many 
venerable curiosities are exhibited. It contains 600 houses, 
with 4384 inhabitants. It has but little trade, and depends 
chiefly on the seminaries for education, and the numerous 
pilgrims who resort to a celebrated image in the church of 
St Peter. Long. 11. 6. 4. E. Lat. 28. 44. 23. N. 

NEUsTADTL, a circle of the Austrian IHyrian government 
of Laybach, extending over 1530 square miles, containing 
thirteen cities and towns, and 18365 villages and hamlets, 
with 29,236 houses, and 160,890 inhabitants, who are, for 
the most part, of the Wenden or Vandal race, and retain 
that language, which is a dialect of the Sclavonian. The 
capital is a city of the same name, situated on the river 
Gurk ; it is fortified, and contains 280 houses, with 2050 
inhabitants. Near to it are some warm baths, which are re- 
sorted to by invalids. . 

NEUTER, in Grammar, isa term applied to those nouns 
which are neither masculine nor feminine. The Latins have 
three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, and the nen- 
ter. In the modern tongues, however, there is no such 
thing as a neuter noun. 

Verbs Neuter, by some grammarians called intransi- 
tive verbs, are those which govern nothing, and are neither 
active nor passive. When the predication expressed by 
the verb has no object, and the verb alone supplies the 
whole idea, then the verb is said to be neuter 3 as, I sleep, 
thou yawnest, he sneezes, we walk, ye run, they stand still. 
Some grammarians divide verbs neuter into those which do 
not signify any action, but a quality, as albet, it is white; 
or a situation, as sedet, he sits; or some relation to place, 
as adest, he is present; or some other state or attribute, 
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Neuter- as regnat, he rules; and those which do signify actions, is a small but beautiful and fertile spot, consisting of one Ne 
chenfeld byt such only as do not pass into any subject different conical mountain about twenty-four miles in circumference, 
«. from the actor, as, to dine, to sup, to play, and the like. and containing an area of twenty square miles. That this XN 
. , But this latter kind sometimes cease to be neuter, and be-_ island is of volcanic formation appears evident from a crater 
come active, especially in Greek and Latin, when a sub- being visible on the summit ; and the prevalence of sulphur 

ject is given them ; as, vivere vitam, ambulare viam, pug- in various parts affords additional proof of the fact. It is 

nare pugnam. In like manner, the old French poets say, beautifully green, perfectly cultivated, and a complete forest 
Soupirer son tourment ; and the English, to sigh his woes. of ever-green trees grows like a ruff or collar round tlie neck 

This only obtains, however, where something particular is of the high land, where cultivation ceases. Its natural fer- 

to be expressed, that is not contained in the verb ; as, vi- tility is enhanced by an abundant supply of water ; and su- 

vere vitam beatum, to live a happy life; pugnare bonam pug- gat, the staple product, is raised in considerable quantities. 

nam, to fight a good fight. However, according to the Charlestown, the seat of government, lies along the shore 

Abbé de Dangeau, verbs neuter may be divided into ac- of a wide curving bay, and the mountain begins to rise 

tive and passive; the former being those which form their immediately behind it in a long and verdant acclivity. 

tenses in English by the auxiliary verb éo have, and in The court-house is a handsome building, with a square in 

French by avoir; and the latter, those which form them front; it contains a hall on the ground floor for the assem- 

in English with the verb éo be, and in French by éére. Thus, bly and the courts of law, and another room up stairs for 

to slecp, to sneeze, dormir and eternuer, are neuters active; the council. ‘The island is divided into five parishes, and 

to come, and to arrive, venir and arriver, are neuters pas- it has three tolerable roadsteads. In 1831, the population 

sive. amounted to 500 whites, 2000 free coloured, and 8722 

NEUTERCHENFELD, a town of Austria, in the pro- slaves manumitted by the emancipation act; in all, 11,222. 
vince of the Lower Ens, where there is an establishment The shipping which entered inwards in 1832 amounted to 
for military invalids. It coutains 4950 inhabitants, who are 14,440 tons. The government is quietly and respectably 
employed in various kinds of trade and manufactures. conducted by its council and assembly, but is in certain 

NEUTITSCHEIN, a city of the circle Pererau, in the respects subordinate to that of St Christophers. 

Austrian province of Moravia. It isa well-built town, with The following is a statement of the commerce of this 
two large suburbs, consisting of villages separated from it island with the united kingdom. The exports into Great 
by the river Titch ; but, exclusive of them, the city con- Britain were, in 1834, sugar unrefined, 59,748 cwts., in 
tains 622 houses and 5410 inhabitants. It is celebrated 1835, 39,637 cwts.; rum, 23,286 gallons in 1834, and in 
for the manufacture of fine cloths. 1835, 39,366 ditto; molasses, 5466 cwts. in 1834, and in 

NEUWIED, a city within the Prussian government of 1835, 161 cwts.; arrow-root, 17,768 Ibs. in 1835; and dur- 

Coblentz, on the right bank of the Rhine. It is now the ing the same year, 1267 lbs. of succades, and 3511 Ibs. of 
capital of the circle of that name, part of which was a prin- cotton. 
cipality, now mediatized, governed by the Prince of Neu- __ This island was originally settled by an English colony 
wied, comprehending two towns and twenty-seven com- from St Christophers, and, by the wise management of the 
munes, with 10,960 inhabitants. The place is finely situ- first government, it soon became very flourishing. It was 
ated, and has a flourishing population, a great part of whom taken by the French in 1706, but restored at the peace of 
consists of a Moravian establishment, and of several Me- Utrecht. In the year 1782 it was again taken by the 
nonite families. The Moravian house contains between French, but restored at the peace in 1783. 
400 and 500 brethren and sisters, who have an institution NEYYN, or Nerix, a borough-town of the county of 
for the education of boys, and another for girls, which are Caernarvon and hundred of Dinlaen, in North Wales, 249 
attended by considerable numbers from other countries. miles from London. At this place Edward I. triumphed 
The whole city has 720 houses, and 4850 inhabitants, who after his conquest of Wales in 1284. It isa borough, and, 
are occupied in various manufactures, and carry on a con- conjointly with Caernarvon, Pwllehi, Conway, Bangor, and 
siderable trade by the river. The prince, author of Tra- Cricceth, returns one member to the House of Commons. 
vels in Brazil, has a fine palace and muscum. Long. 7. 23. The population amounted in 1801 to 1028, in 1811 to 1177, 
15. E. Lat. 50. 25. 30. N. in 182] to 1614, and in 1831 to 1726. 

NEVA, a river in Russia, flowing through St Peters- NEW ABBEY, situated near Kilcullen Bridge, in the 
burg, the capital of that empire. The views upon the banks county of Kildare, and province of Leinster, in Ireland. 
exhibit the grandest and most lively scenes. The river is It was founded by Rowland Eustace, a man of ancient fa- 
in most places broader than the Thames at London. Itis mily in that county. The tower is still standing, and also 
deep, rapid, and transparent as crystal, and its banks are some part of the abbey; the ruins of which have contri- 
lined upon each side with a continued range of handsome buted to build several dwellings near it. 
buildings. See PETERSBURG. NEWARK, atown of the county of Nottingham, in the 

NEVERS, an arrondissement of the department of the hundred of its own name, 121 miles from London. It is si- 
Niévre, in France, extending over 971 square miles. It tuated in a rich district, watered by the river Trent, over 
is divided into eight cantons and 109 communes. The which there is a bridge, and an access to it bya fine road 
capital is the city of the same name, situated on the river constructed on arches, so as to escape those inundations to 
Loire, where the Never joins that stream. It is beautifully which that part of the river is liable. Newark is a well- 
situated on an amphitheatre rising from a bend in the river. built town, with a fine market-place and a magnificent 
The cathedral is a fine ancient building. In 1837 it con- town-hall. The church is considered as one of the finest 
taized 15,085 inhabitants. There are many china manu- in the kingdom, and its spire is lofty and elegant. It was 
factories, several iron furnaces, some glass-housés, and erected by King Henry V. A strong castle was built here 
many makers of linen and woollen cloths, of cutlery and by King Stephen, the walls of which arc still to be traced. 
common jewellery, and it has a considerable trade by the ‘The town has withstood several sieges, the last of which 
navigable rivers. Long. 3. 4. 11. E. Lat. 46. 59. 17. N. occurred in the civil wars of the reign of Charles L, when 

NEVIS, or Nevis, one of the West India islands, so it was taken after a long defence by the forces of the par- 
called by its discoverer Columbus, after a high mountain liament. Newark was incorporated by Charles II. in gra- 
of the same name in Spain. It is separated from St Kitt’s titude for the defence it had made in his father’s cause. It 
by a strait about two miles broad, and full of shoals, in sends two members to parliament. There is a well-supplied 
latitude 17. 14. north, and longitude 63. 3. west. Nevis market, which is held on Saturday. The population amount- 
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‘< ed in 1801 to 6730, in 1811 to 7236, in 1821 to 8084, and 


in 1831 to 9557. 
NEwARK, a post-town, and the capital of Essex county, 


: — New Jersey, one of the United States of North America. 


It is finely situated on the west side of Passaic River, six 
or seven miles by the course of the river above its moutli. 
It is handsomely built, and contains a court-house, a jail, 
two banks, an academy, and several places of public wor- 
ship. The principal manufactures are those of shoes, lea- 
ther, coaches, fancy chairs, and cabinet work. Morris 
Canal passes through Newark. In 1820 the population 
amounted to 6507, and in 1830 to I0,953. 

NEWBALD CAPE, a projecting point on the northern 
coast of New Holland, near the entrance into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

NEW BEDFORD, a town of Massachusetts. 
article MAssACHUSETTS. 

NEWBERN, a post-town and port of entry in North 
Carolina, North America. It is very pleasantly situated 
on the south-western bank of the Neuse, at the junction of 
the Trent. It contains a court-house and other public 
buildings, including several places of public worship. Be- 
ing considered healthy, as well as eligibly situated for 
trade, Newbern enjoys considerable commerce, tlie exports 
being principally of grain, pork, lumber, and naval stores. 
A steam-boat plies between this place and Elizabeth city, 
and thus connects it with the great routes to the north- 
ward, and to Charlestown. The population in 1820 amount- 
ed to 3363, and in 1830 to 3776. 

NEWBOROUGH, or Newsureu, a borough-town of 
North Wales, in the island of Anglesey, and hundred of 
Menai, 257 miles from London, and twelve from Beau- 
maris. It was once the residence of the princes of An- 
glesey, and a corporation founded by Edward I. There 
is a market, which is held on Tuesday. The population 
amounted in 1801 to 599, in 1811 to 750, in 182) to 756, 
and in 1831 to 804. 7 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a British province of North Ame- 
rica, situated between the parallels of 45. 5. and 48. 4. 
30. north latitude, and the meridians of 63. 47. 30. and 67. 
53. longitude west of Greenwich. It is bounded on the 
north by the Bay of Chaleurs and the river Ristigouche, 
which separate it from Lower Canada; on the south by 
the Bay of Fundy and Chignecto inlet, which nearly insulate 
Nova Scotia, the latter being divided on the land side by a 
short boundary line; on the east by the Gulf of St Law- 
rence and Northumberland Strait, the latter separating it 
from Prince Edward Island ; and on the west by the Unit- 
ed States territory, from which it is separated chiefly by 
the river St Croix. The whole of New Brunswick con- 
tains an area of 27,704 square miles, or 17,730,560 acres. 
The greater part of this vast territory is still in a natural 
state, covered with dense forests and fine extended prai- 
ries, and intersected by numerous rivers and lakes, which 
afford ample means of inland navigation. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of a few rocky districts, principally on the coast of 
the Bay of Fundy, and several not very extensive swampy 
tracts, the soil of this wilderness is rich and fertile. Its 
quality here, as elsewhere, may always be determined by 
the nature of the timber which it produces. Along the 
countless rivers, there are also innumerable tracts of whit 
1s termed here, and in other colonies in this quarter, “ in- 
tervale land ;’ and from its being occasionally overflow- 
ed, and thus enjoying the advantage of alluvial deposits, it 
is also termed alluvial soil. In several parts of the inte- 
flor, generally along small brooks, there are wild meadows, 
which owe their origin to the dams constructed by the 
beaver; which, by arresting portions of the streams, have 
caused the water to flow over the flat tracts of land. The 
aspect of New Brunswick is bold and undulating, sometimes 
swelling into mountains, and again subsiding into vales and 
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low lands. Its geology is but imperfectly known. Lime- 
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stone, graywacke, clay-slate, and sandstone, occasionally Brunswick. 


interrupted by gneiss, trap, and granite, seem to prevail 
on the southern coast, tle calcareous rock appearing to 
predominate. Along the shores which face Chaleur Bay 
and the Gulf of St Lawrence, gray sandstone and clay- 
slate predominate, with detached rocks of granite, mica, 
quartz, andironstone. Specimens of amethyst, carnelian, 
jasper, and other stones, have been picked up in various 
places; and marble having fair pretensions to beauty 
abounds in at least one part of the country. Coal is plen- 
tiful in different localities, and iron ore is abundant. The 
other minerals found are copper, plumbago, and manganese. 
Salt springs are numerous, and some sulphureous or he- 
patic springs have lately been discovered. 

“ As we proceed from the sea-coast up the rivers of 
this province,” says Mr M‘Gregor, “ the rich fertility of 
the country claims our admiration. A great flat district 
may be said to prevail, from the parallel of Long Reach, 
up the river St John, to the foot of Mars Hill. High hills 
occasionally rise in ridges in various pJaces, but no part 
of New Brunswick can be considered as mountainous. The 
scenery of the rivers, lakes, and cataracts is generally pic- 
turesque and beautiful, and often wild and grandly romau- 
tic.” The principal rivers are, the St John, the St Croix, 
the Petit Condiac, the Ristigouche, the Miramichi, and the 
Nipisighit, besides which there are innumerable inferior 
streams. The St John, called by the Indians Looshtook, 
or the Long River, is, next to the St Lawrence, the finest 
river in British America. From its source near the Chau- 
diére, in Lower Canada, to where it falls into the Bay of 
Fundy, it has a course of six hundred miles, for about half 
of which distance it is navigable. It receives innumerable 
tributaries, and in some parts presents remarkable na- 
tural phenomena, which will afterwards be described, along 
with the other important streams, when we come to treat 
of the counties in which they are situated. The wild ani- 
mals in New Brunswick are, bears, mouse-deer, the cariboo 
fox, loup-cervier, tiger-cat, racoon, porcupine, marten, bea- 
ver, otter, mink, musquash, fisher, hare, weasel, and others. 
Most of the birds and the fishes common to North America 
are also plentiful here. The climate may be pronounced 
very salubrious, and, generally speaking, more healtliy than 
that of England. Consumption and rheumatism are the 
most prevalent diseases ; but agues and intermittent fevers 
are rare, if not unknown. Sea-fogs frequently envelop 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and render the culture of 
wheat near the coast uncertain ; but they do not appear to 
occasion any unhealthy tendencies. The temperature of 
the southern parts ismuch milder than that of those which 
border on the Gulf of St Lawrence, the Bay of Chaleur, 
and Lower Canada. The following is a meteorological 
return for Frederickton, the capital, situated in latitude 
45. 57. and longitude 66.45: Daily average for January, 
i7; for April, 40; for August, 693; for October, 474 ; for 
December, 134. Mean of the whole, 412. 

New Brunswick is divided into ten counties, viz. Glou- 
cester, Northumberland, Kent, Westmoreland, St John’s, 
Charlotte, King’s, Queen’s, Sunbury, and York. The three 
counties first enumerated were originally comprised in one 
county, named Northumberland ; and their characteristics 
are nearly the same. They have a sea-board along the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, the shore of which is low and sandy, 
covered with trees of a stunted growth, and skirted with 
extensive marshes, large and deep morasses, and long sand 
beaches, formed by the conflicting currents of the gulf 
and the various rivers which penetrate the shore. The 
coast line of the magnificent Bay of Chaleur has much 
the same character as the gulf shore. At its mouth, 
contiguous to New Brunswick, are the islands of Shippi- 
gan and Miscou. The former is about twenty miles long; 
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New __ is low and sandy, and produces bent grass, fir and birch 
Brunswick. trees, shrubs, and a great abundance of cranberries, blue- 


St John’s county is bounded on the south and south-east N 


berries, and other wild fruits. The soil is tolerably fertile, 
and the island is inhabited by Acadian French. Miscou 
island is about ten miles in circumference; and here the 
French once had an extensive fishing station, the remains 
of their buildings still being seen. The great river of the 
district just described is the Miramichi, which, from its 
position on the map, appears to be the great drain of the 
counties of Northumberland and Kent. It falls into the 
Gulf of St Lawrence in latitude 47. 10. north, and longi- 
tude 64. 40. west, forming at its estuary a capacious bay, 
with: several islands, and a ship channel for vessels of se- 
ven hundred tons burden, which can navigate for upwards 
of thirty miles from the sea. The importance attached to 
Miramichi has arisen within the last twenty-five years, in 
consequence of the vast quantity of timber exported from 
it; and this has superseded almost every other pursuit. 
Upwards of two hundred vessels annually load with tim- 
ber for Great Britain and other countries. Chatham, the 
principal seaport town of the district, is situated on the 
south-eastern bank, about twenty-five miles from the Gulf of 
St Lawrence; and on the opposite banks are the towns of 
Douglas and Newcastle. In 1825, this part of the coun- 
try became the scene of perhaps the most dreadful confla- 
gration recorded in the history of the world. The catas- 
trophe was preceded by a fearful hurricane, which, sweep- 
ing through the forest, parched almost to tinder by an un- 
usually hot and long summer, soon wrapped both sides of 
the river in one tremendous blaze, extending over more 
than six thousand square miles of country. Several towns, 
about five hundred human beings, and an inestimable 
amount of animal life, perished in the flames. Seven miles 
above Chatham the Miramichi divides into two great 
branches, and these again are broken into innumerable 
streams. The sea-coast of this river is low; but inland 
the country rises in some places, consisting of extensive 
and rich intervales, and in others, of a rugged, rocky ter- 
ritory. It is as yet but thinly peopled, having scarcely re- 
covered from the desolating effects of the fire in 1825; but 
the establishment of the New Brunswick Company will no 
doubt gradually facilitate the settlement of this fine por- 
tion of the country. 

Gloucester county, commencing about thirty miles north 
of the Miramichi, stretches along the shore round the 
island of Miscou, up the south side of the Bay of Chaleur, 
and onward to the sources of the Ristigouche. This river 
is about two hundred and twenty miles long, and forms at 
its estuary a large and commodious harbour. For upwards 
of two hundred miles from its emboucliure it is above a 
mile in breadth; and from thence to within forty miles 
of its source, it is navigable for barges and canoes. The 
scenery upon this river is exceedingly grand and impres- 
sive; much of the territory is rich upland, skirted with 
large tracts of intervale, and covered with a dense and un- 
violated growth of mixed wood, in which large groves of 
pine are very conspicuous. There are several other rivers 
of considerable size, as the Nipisighit and the Upsalquitch ; 
but the county, notwithstanding its many natural advan- 
tages, is but thinly sprinkled with inhabitants, except along 
the shore from Nipisighit to Ristigouche. St Peter's or Ba- 
thurst, the county town, situated on the eastern side of Ni- 
pisighit, is a flourishing little settlement, provided with a 
commodious haven, where, for several years past, timber of 
most excellent quality has been shipped. Kent and West- 
moreland counties present nothing that requires particular 
mention. They have both an extensive sea-board, several 
large rivers, and tracts of excellent soil. Two thirds of 
Westmoreland has a water frontier; and, forming, as it does, 
the only land communication between Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, it is a rich and valuable district. 


by the Bay of Fundy, on the north and north-west by the Bruny 


King’s county, on the east by Westmoreland, and on the 
west by Charlotte county. ‘The corporate town, or city 
of St John, is situated on the southern declivity of a pe- 
ninsula, and on the northern side of the entrance from 
the Bay of Fundy to the river St John, in latitude 45. 20. 
north, and longitude 66. 3. west. It is not the metropolis, 
although the largest town in the province, and the empo- 
rium of the greater part of its inland trade. St John’s is 
a handsome place, but situated on rocky and irregular 
ground. The government and public buildings, which are 
numerous and built of stone, if not splendid, are handsome 
structures. Being an incorporated city, St John’s is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who have 
an annual revenue at their disposal for the improvement of 
the city, which has a population of about 12,000 inhabitants. 
There is here a good and thriving bank, places of worship 
for various persuasions of Christians, some literary insti- 
tutions and schools, and the society of the place has lat- 
terly much improved. The harbour is easy of entrance, 
capacious, and safe, with a lighthouse on a small island 
about the centre of the entrance. On the opposite side 
of the river, and under its municipal government, stands 
a pretty little town called Carleton. The upper part of 
St John’s is named Portland, and the whole, including 
Carleton, is divided into six wards. There are always 
troops stationed here; and the barracks are spacious, 
handsome, and commodious. The country in the vici- 
nity is stubborn, but, when subjected to cultivation, it is 
fertile. An extensive prairie of about 3000 acres, and oc- 
cupying a space which is by some considered as the ancient 
bed of the river, lies near the town. The soil is remark- 
ably rich and productive. About a mile above the city, 
the river St John passes through a fissure of solid and over- 
hanging rock, exhibiting every appearance of having been 
formed by a convulsion of nature. Through this narrow 
passage of only 1300 feet the immense volume of water 
collected during a course of many hundred miles is com- 
pelled to pass, and occasions what are called the falls of St 
John, which foam and thunder through with tremendous 
violence. Navigation is thus rendered impracticable, ex- 
cept for four short diurnal periods. But the tide rises toa 
great height at St John’s, and when the flood rises twelve 
feet at the fort, sloops and schooners pass in safety for 
about twenty minutes, and during the same space of time 
when the tide ebbs to twelve feet. Above the falls the river 
widens, and forms a bay of some magnitude, surrounded by 
high and rugged woodland. Passing up the bay, the country 
assumes a very grand aspect, high calcareous rocks and vast 
pine forests stretching up the sides of lofty hills and promon- 
tories. Still farther up is Grand Bay, where the same scene- 
ry prevails. From this extensive bay Kennebekacis Bay 
and River trend away to the eastward for nearly forty miles, 
twenty of which are navigable for large vessels. By an- 
other curve of the river a beautiful vista, of eighteen miles 
in length, called the Long Reach, is formed ; and still 
farther up is Belle Isle Bay, a fine sheet of water, which 
here branches off for upwards of twenty miles to the west- 
ward. The St John then winds tothe northward towards 
Frederickton, receiving the waters of the Washdemoak 
and Grand Lake from the east, and the Oromucto from tlie 
west. No part of America exhibits greater beauty or more 
luxuriant fertility than the lands upon each side, and the 
islands here situated. A great proportion of the soil is in- 
tervale or alluvial, and coal is found in great plenty, so that 
it must ultimately become avery rich and populous country. 
Beyond Frederickton the river St John winds through a 
fertile and wooded country, and receives several large rivers 
in its course. One hundred miles distant from Frederickton 
is Mars Hill, interesting from the circumstance of its being 
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the point fixed on by the British commissioners as the com- 


icke mencement of the range of high lands forming the boundary 


of the United States. The mountain is about three miles in 
length, with a base of upwards of four miles, and an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet above the level of the sea. Thc prospect 
from the summit is extensive and grand, embracing an un- 
dulating expanse of forest, varying in shade from the fune- 
real green of the fir to the bright verdure of the birch. The 
next objects of any interest, as we proceed to the source 
of the St John, are the grand falls, where, for a mile, the 
river foams and boils through contracting walls of rock and 
over perpendicular precipices. Farther up there is a strag- 
gling colony of Acadian French at Madawaska, some miles 
above which the St John receives the waters of the Ma- 
dawaska, which issue from the Lake Tamisquata, a sheet 
of water about thirty miles in length by two or three miles 
in width. It is only necessary to state with respect to this 
rich and fertile part of the country, that it is claimed by 
the Americans, who do not appear to have the shadow of 
a right to it. 

York county, which) is traversed by the river St John, 
is bounded on the north by the river Ristigouche, on the 
south by Charlotte county, on the east by that of Sun- 
bury, and on the west by the United States. It is of 
great extent, but thinly settled, and in several parts little 
known. It is well watered by various rivers and lakes ; 
and although the soil is in some places rocky, there is a 
large quantity of intervale or alluvial land, which, at the 
settlement of Madawaska and some other parts, is well 
cultivated. This county contains Frederickton, the metro- 
polis of New Brunswick. This town is regularly laid out 
on the right bank of the river St John, which here forms 
an angle, enclosing the city on two sides; whilst on the 
land side, in front of it, stretches a chain of hills. The 
streets are disposed rectangularly, some of them being a 
mile in length, and for the most part composed of wooden 
houses. The public buildings consist of the province hall, 
where the provincial assembly and courts of justice con- 
gregate, the court-house, barracks, government-house, lib- 
rary, several churches, and other structures. The trade 
of Frederickton consists principally in selling British goods 
to the settlers along the river St John and its streams, and 
receiving timber and agricultural produce in return. Its 
situation as a central dépét for commerce and military 
purposes is admirable, and it will doubtless increase ra- 
pidly with the advancing prosperity of the province. The 
population may be estimated at about 500. 

The remaining counties of New Brunswick present little 
requiring special notice. Sunbury county contains some 
of the most productive tracts in the province, from being 
annually overflowed by the St John. These parts of the 
country exhibit a most luxuriant scene during harvest. 
Sunbury is computed to contain 40,000 acres of pasturage 
and tillage ground, and upwards of 20,000 of meadow 
ground. Contiguous to it, but lying on both sides of the 
river, is Queen’s county, which is extensively fertile, and 
yields fine timber, in large quantities, for ship-building. 
The same remarks apply to King’s county, which em- 
braces the whole of Belle Isle Bay, the Long Reach of 
St John, and the estuary of the Kennebekacis, including 
Long Island and Kennebekacis. Charlotte county, oppo- 
site to St John’s, on the other side of the river, contains 
the well-laid-out town of St Andrews, which has about 
5000 inhabitants. This district abounds with spacious, ex- 
cellent, and easily accessible harbours. Connected with it 
are the islands of Campo Bello, Grand Manau, and Deer 
Island. Campo Bello, about eight miles in length by two 
in breadth, is in a high state of cultivation. Grand Manau, 
near the cntrance of the Bay of Fundy, is twenty miles in 
Jength by about five in average breadth. A great part 
of it is cultivated ; the herring fishery is extensively pro- 


secuted on its shores; and from its situation, command- 
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ing the entrance to the Bay of Fundy, it is valuable as a Brunswick 


defensive position. Deer Island, lying at the entrauce 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, is studded with numerous islets, 
some of which are richly wooded. This noble bay has the 
advantage of being free from ice toa greater extent inland 
than any other harbour north of New York. 

Agriculture is yet in its infancy, and can scarcely be 
said to have existed till 1825, about which period agri- 
cultural and emigrant societies were formed; and since 
then a desire to bring the soil under culture has been gra- 
dually diffusing itself over the province. In the inte- 
rior all kinds of grain and vegetables arrive at full perfec- 
tion, and on alluvial lands yield great returns. Hereto- 
fore it has been necessary to import grain and flour for 
home consumption ; but this cannot long continue in a 
country where the necessaries of life may be so readily 
procured. Of agricultural stock, the number of horses is 
estimated at 12,000, that of horned cattle at 87,000, hogs 
65,000, sheep 105,000, whilst the number of acres of land 
under cultivation is about half a million. The staples of 
the province are timber and fish. The felled trees are cut 
up into square timber, deals, spars, and staves, for which 
purpose an immense number of saw-mills are required. 
In 1833 the number of establishments for sawing deals 
in New Brunswick was 228, the estimated quantity of 
lumber sawed at which during the same year amounted 
to 103,840,000 feet. The amount of shipping employ- 
ed in the timber trade is necessarily very great; and for 
this reason the province assumes an importance which it 
does not seem to possess, considering the number of its 
inhabitants. In the year 1834 there entered inwards from 
Great Britain, the colonies, and foreign states, 3102 ves- 
sels, of 304,929 tons burden. In the same year there went 
outwards 2605 vessels, of 316,214 tons burden. A consi- 
derable whale fishery has commenced, and several large 
vessels proceed from New Brunswick to the Pacific and 
Eastern Oceans for seals, sperm, and black whale oil. In 
1833 there were employed in the coasting trade 550 vessels 
of 34,780 tons burden. During the same year there were 
fishing for bounty thirty-five vessels of 1615 tons burden, 
and not for bounty twenty-eight vessels of 1048 tons burden. 
For the year ending January 1833, the total imports amount- 
ed to L.590,488, and the total exports to L.411,572. The 
trade of this province consists chiefly in exporting square 
timber, deals, spars, staves, and a few firs, to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in return for British manufactures; and 
also in shipping boards, shingles, scantling, and fish to the 
West Indies, for which rum, sugar, tobacco, and dollars, 
are brought back. Gypsum and grindstones are shipped 
on board of American vessels, and flour, meal, bread, and 
even Indian corn, are received in exchange; a trade which 
reflects little credit on the industry and enterprise of the 
New Brunswickers, who possess so much valuable soil ca- 
pable of producing all kinds of grain. 

The constitution of this province is similar to that of 
the other North American colonies, except that the lieu- 
tenant-governor’s executive council of twelve have also a 
legislative capacity, which is not the case in the Canadas. 
The house of assembly consists of twenty-eight members, 
sent by the different counties. The provincial parliament 
sits for about two months during the winter at Frederick- 
ton. The laws are administered by a supreme court and 


minor tribunals. The former has a chief justice and tlirce - 


puisne judges. There are also courts of chancery, vice- 
admiralty, and for granting probates of wills, and for other 
purposes. The revenue of New Brunswick is chiefly de- 
rived from duties levied on the importation of goods at the 
several ports of the province. The grand total revenuc 
of the province in 1832 was L.68,769. The expenditure 
was about the half of that sum, the surplus being laid out 
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—— province was greatly deficient, and for the purposes of edu- 
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wait for the flowing of the tide, and many of them have to New 


cation. Grammar schools, and those on the Madras sys- 
tem, are established in all the settlements; and a college 
has been built under the auspices of Sir Howard Douglas, 
to whom the province is otherwise much indebted. The 
established church is within the diocese of Nova Scotia, 
to which persuasion there belong twenty-six churches, 
each having one clergyman, and the whole being superin- 
tended by an archdeacon. The Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Roman Catholics, and others, have also places 
of worship. There are eight newspapers published ; and 
altogether the social aspect of New Brunswick is as pro- 
mising as that of any of our North Amcrican colonies. 
The improvement of the province will be greatly accele- 
rated by the New Brunswick Land Company, which was 
established in London in 1832. This company purchased 
from the crown 500,000 acres of fertile inland territory, at 
2s. 6d. per acre, which is in the course of being disposed 
of by the board of management established in London. 
The population of New Brunswick in 1824 amounted to 
74,176; and it may now (1837) be estimated at 90,000. 
It appears that the legislative assembly has passed a bill 
for the support of the civil government of the province, 
in conformity with the terms prescribed by the head of the 
colonial department in this country; and that the crown 
has, in consequence, surrendered to thc legislature the 
casual and territorial revenues of the province. The his- 
tory of this province is comprehended in that of Nova Sco- 
TIA, to which article the reader is referred. (R. R. R.) 
NEWBURGH, a royal burgh and parish of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, advantageously situated on the 
south side of the river Tay. The town seems to be coeval 
with the abbey of Lindores, and was early created a burgh 
of regality under the abbot of that place. In the year 
1457 it was erected into a royal burgh, and the charter 
was again renewed by Charles I. in the year 1631. The 
royalty extends over 400 acres, of which 178 imperial 
acres belong to the burgh. The town of Newburgh may 
be said to have been entirely rebuilt within the last fifty 
years. It consists of a single street of considerable length, 
‘which has been levelled to a gentle slope, the side paths 
being neatly paved. This street is parallel with the course 
of the river; and from its centre a by-street leads down to 
the harbour, which’ formerly consisted of three continuous 
piers, projecting into the south deep of the river; but to- 
wards the east two additional piers were lately erected, 
on which have been built several dwelling-houses, store- 
houses, granaries, and other conveniences for commerce. 
A new town-house was erected in 1808; and there has re- 
cently been attached to ita building of considerable dimen- 
sions for the accommodation of those engaged in the stock- 
market. ‘The new parish church was erected in 1833 ; it is 
in the Gothic style, and is a handsome and elegant struc- 
ture. There is also a meeting-house of the United Asso- 
ciate Synod, which is a plain and commodious edifice. The 
whole of the buildings are constructed of the greenstone 
trap found in the parish. The town is lighted with gas. 
The principal employment of the inhabitants is connected 
with the linen trade, which is in the hands of thirteen in- 
dividuals, who not only employ all the weavers in New- 
burgh, but furnish work for great numbers in the different 
villages throughout Fife. They also export their goods 


. directly to the West Indies and South America. There 


+s here a considerable trade in corn; and Newburgh di- 
vides with Kirkcaldy the exporting of the grain and other 
agricultural produce from Fife. There are only ten ves- 
sels, from sixty to a hundred and fifty tons burden, that be- 
long to Newburgh, and these are chiefly engaged in the coal 
trade; but vessels from all quarters land and take in their 
cargoes here. Besides, those bound for Perth must often 


unload part of their cargoes before proceeding. The river 


I 


here is about two miles broad, and ships of 500 tons burden Yewe 


can reach this port. Operations have, however, been com- 


menced on an extensive scale to contract the river, as well, 


as to deepen it by dredging. Salmon fishing is carried on 
to a considerable extent, and affords employment to about 
sixty of the weavers of the place during the summer months. 
The fish are shipped for London by one of the Dundee steam- 
ers. The principal objects of interest in the parish are the 
remains of the celebrated abbey of Lindores, which was 
founded in the year 1178; Mugdrum’s Cross, a little to the 
westward of the town; and Macduff’s Cross, about one 
mile to the south. The value of the raw agricultural pro- 
duce of the parish is about L.6000 a year ; and the sum an- 
nually expended in the manufacture of linen in the town 
amounts to about L.128,500. The debt of the burgh is 
nearly 1.1650. Its yearly revenue is about L.170, and its 
yearly expenses amount to nearly L.100. The burgh is 
governed by two magistrates and fifteen councillors. The 
population of the parish and burgh, amounted in 1811 to 
2118, in 1821 to 2190, and in 1831 to 2642. The parlia, 
mentary burgh voters give their suffrages in the election 
of a member for the county of Fife. 

NEWBURY, a market-town of Berkshire, in the hun- 
dred of Faircross, fifty-three miles from London. It is 
situated in a beautiful valley, through which runs the river 
Kennet, which being joined by a canal with the Avon, 
forms a water communication between Bristol and Lon- 
don. The great road to the former city is at the end of 
this town. It was famous for its woollen trade in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; and it is related that Jack of Newbury 
sent one hundred of his clothiers, armed at his own ex- 
pense, on the expedition which terminated in the battle of 
Flodden. Several of the public buildings and charitable 
endowments were founded by the same individual. That 
trade by which his wealth was gained has - disappeared. 
The town is well built, the streets are wide, and the build- 
ings handsome. The principal trade is that which arises 
from the transit of goods on the canals and the river Ken- 
net. It was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and is 
governed by a mayor or high steward, and aldermen, but 
has never sent members to parliament. Near this town 
two battles were fought during the civil war between 
Charles I. and the parliament. There is a large market, 
which is held on Thursday. The population amounted 
+1 1801] to 4275, in 1811 to 4898, in 1821 to 5347, and 
in 1831 to 5959. s 

NEWCASTLE, a small market-town of South Wales, 
in the county of Carmarthen, 216 miles from London. It 
stands on the river Teifi or Tawy, and is situated in a 
dreary mountainous district, but has a well-attended mat- 
ket on Monday. ‘The fine castle which stood here is now 
in ruins. 

NewcASTLe is also the name of a handsome town in the 
county of Limerick and province of Munster, on the high 
road to Kerry, 145 miles from Dublin. It consists of a 
large square, where markets and fairs are held, and pos- 
sesses a handsome church, Catholic chapel, market-house, 
and barracks. Here the knights templars formerly had 
an establishment, the ruins of the walls and fortifications 
of which still remain. The population at last census 
amounted to 2866. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE, a town of the county of Stal 
ford, in the hundred of Pirehill, 149 miles from London. 
It is situated on a small branch of the Trent. It had once 
four churches ; but these, with much of the town, were de- 
stroyed in the civil wars. The chief trade of the town 
consists in making hats; but as coal is abundantly obtain- 
ed near it, a great quantity of pottery ware is made in the 
neighbourhood. It is a corporate town, governed by 4 
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Jjastle- mayor, two justices, and twenty-four common council men, 


and returns two members to parliament. It has a good mar- 
ket on Monday. The population amounted in 1801 to 4604, 
in 1811 to 6175, in 1821 to 7031, and in 1831 to 8192. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE is an extensive and wealthy 
town in the county of Northumberland, of which it is the 
metropolis ; but it is also a county of itself. As its name 
denotes, it is situated on tlie river Tyne, to which circum- 
stance it is principally indebted for its flourishing condi- 
tion. That river is formed out of two branches, one called 
the North Tyne, which rises upon the borders of Scotland 
near Keilder, and, after passing Falstone, Greystead, and 
Bellingham, receives the water of the river Reed, and 
near Woodburn is joined by the South Tyne, which rises 
behind Crossfell, on the borders of Cumberland, and pass- 
ing Haltwhistle, forms the united stream at Warden near 
Hexham. The mass of water then passes Newcastle, and 
empties itself, after a course of near seventy miles, into the 
German Ocean, between the towns of North and South 
Shields, which stand on the banks at the mouth of the 
river. At the extreme point on the northern bank is the 
town of Tynemouth, with its haven. This latter place is 
known to seamen in the day by a castle in ruins on the 
northern side, and in the night bya revolving light, which 
is constantly kept burning, and exhibits a face every mi- 
nute. 

Within the river, near the town of North Shields, there 
are two lighthouses for the use of vessels passing over the 
bar. There are three warping buoys within the river, two 
on the south and one on the north side; and in addition to 
these, there is a distinguishing buoy on the north side, 
where the low light is situated. The tide flows up the 
Tyne from Shields to a distance of eighteen miles ; and at 
Newcastle Bridge it generally runs upwards about four 
hours and a half, and downwards about seven hours and a 
half. The perpendicular rise at the bar, at Tynemouth is 
about eighteen feet, and at the bridge from eleven to 
twelve feet. It is high water on the bar, at the full and 
change of the moon, at about three o’clock if the weather 
be settled ; but a strong northerly wind will sometimes 
make it high water an hour sooner, and a strong southerly 
wind an hour later, than the regular course ; and there will 
be at times two or three feet more water on the bar witha 
strong northerly wind than with a strong southerly one. 
The corporation are making great exertions to improve 
the navigation of the river, and employ a powerful steam- 
engine for the purpose of dredging. 

Due precautions against accidents to shipping have been 
rendered necessary by the vast number of vessels that pass 
up and down the Tyne; and an association, formed in 1825, 
at the Trinity House, has for its object the preservation of 
lives from shipwreck, and the maintenance of a life-boat 
at South Shields. The pilots on the river are remarkable 
for their skill and carefulness, and are under the regula- 
tion of the corporation of the Trinity House, who have an 
office on the quay. The bridge was founded in very an- 
cient times, and consisted of wood. It was once burnt, 
and at subsequent periods was more than once carried 
away by the floods. The existing bridge was built between 
the years 1775 and 1799, It was only twenty-one feet 
wide, which, as the population and trade increased, was 
found very inconvenient; and in 1801 it was enlarged and 
widened, and is now thirty-three feet six inches in width. 
It connects the town of Newcastle with its suburb Gates- 
head, which is in the county of Durham. 

From the bridge a fine quay extends along the river 500 
yards in length. The new corporation have commenced 
4 most important improvement, by lengthening the quay 
one thousand yards eastward, and a still greater extension 
is intended. When completed, it will make this the finest 
quay, for commercial purposes, in Europe. The buildings 
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on the quay consist of shops, warehouses, and taverns ; the Newcastle- 


custom-house stands on the quay, and in lanes leading from 
it there are a number of extensive warehouses belonging 
to private merchants, and also a large bonding tobacco 
warehouse under the care of the custom-house. 
Newcastle is to be chiefly viewed as a trading town; 
and as the principal foundation of its trade is the shipping 
of coals, we shall first take a view of the growth and ex- 
tent of that branch. It is doubtful when coals were first 
discovered and applied to serve as fuel ; but by some an- 
cient documents it seems to be shown that in the year 1280 
the revenue of this town arising from the sale of coal 
amounted to L.200 per annum. In 1306 it must have 
been introduced in London, as the parliament complained 
to the king of its infecting the air with noxious vapours, 
in consequence of which the use of coal was prohibited, 
and strict orders given to destroy all furnaces and kilns in 
which it was used. Coals, however, must have again come 
into use in 1327, as at the coronation of Edward III. a 
debt appears to have been due for this mineral ; and in the 
same reign orders were issued relating to the measuring 
of coals, and such as were got in the field of Gateshead were 
to be taken across the Tyne in boats, and, after paying the 
custom-duty, to be sent to any port of the kingdom, but to 
no port out of the kingdom, except to Calais. About the 
year 1338 the prior of Tynemouth granted colliery leases. 
In the year 1582 Queen Elizabeth obtained a lease for 
ninety-nine years of the manors and royalties of Gateshead 
and Whickham for L.90 per annum, which caused the price 


of coals in London to rise to nine shillings the chaldron ; , 
‘upon which the lord mayor made application to Lord Bur- 


leigh that the price might be reduced to seven shillings. 
In 1615 the trade appears to have employed 400 sail of 
ships, some of which sailed to France, and others to the 
Netherlands. During the civil wars the trade and the prices 
of coal fluctuated much, as at one time London was with 
the parliament and Newcastle with the royal party. In 
1675 the shipping of Newcastle was estimated at 80,000 
tons. In 1710 the annual average export for the three 
preceding years had amounted to 178,143 chaldrons, and 
in 1776 to 260,000. The following account will show the 
vast but gradual increase since that time. 


An Account of the quantity of Coals shipped at Newcastle 
from 1794 to 1836, distinguishing those sent Coastwise 
and those over Sea. 


Coastwise. Over Sea. 
Chaldrons. Chaldrons. 
388,724 39,935 
937,793 47,487 
992,827 49,572 
632,299 17,258 
650,209 42,834 
756,513 44,826 
687,029 51,444 
792,365 62,620 
683,745 65,417 
725,082 59,325 
738,426 61,653 
817,870 74,456 
772,686 60,848 
682,797 74,467 
699,741 73,186 
761,306 85,828 
853,359 116,803 
858,403 155,357 


The preceding account is given in Newcastle chaldrons, 
which weigh fifty-three hundred, but the London chaldron 


upon- 


Tyne. 
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Newcastle- weighs only twenty-eight hundred. The former contains 
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sixty-eight, the latter thirty-six Winchester bushels. Since 
the duty on coals water-borne has ceased, the account of 
the quantities shipped has been kept with less correctness. 

It may be observed in this place, that whilst describing 
the shipping and trade of Newcastle, the transactions of the 
towns of North and South Shields, and of Tynemouth, are 
comprehended, as far as regards the official returns, because 
these returns are taken from the books of the custom-house, 
which is at Newcastle alone. ‘These towns, which are -a 
portion of the port, contain together nearly 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. The larger ships are, in fact, mostly loaded and dis- 
charged near them, though vessels of 300 or 400 tons bur- 
den may at high water reach the bridge between Newcastle 
and Gateshead. The whole extent of the port is such that 
two thousand sail of vessels may lie in a state of security 
within its limits. 

It is very difficult to estimate with accuracy the propor- 
tion which the coals raised in the vicinity of Newcastle, 
and shipped from its port, bears to the whole quantity 
raised in the kingdom. We must trust to estimates by no 
means deserving of implicit confidence, when we state that 
the trade of digging coals, and of conveying them to the 
ships, gives in this vicinity employment to 75,000 persons 5 
that a capital amounting to L.4,000,000 is invested in it ; 
that the weekly value of that which is sold amounts to 
L.60,000 ; and that the duty paid on it in 1831, when it 
ceased, was about L.600,000. 

As Newcastle is a kind of metropolis to a considerable 
portion of the northern counties of England, it has very 
extensive commerce in almost every other branch of trade. 
It has, however, one branch of most extensive value, as 
connected with our naval defence, that of ship-owning, 
under which some of our best operative seamen are trained 
up with a skill, activity, and perseverance that is exceed- 
ed by no sailors in the world. The extent of this branch 
of industry may be seen by the following table. 


Vessels registered at the Port of Newcastle. 


Number of 
Vessels. 


Number of 
Men and Boys. 


Years. Tonnage. 


=e 


1821 
1825 
1830 
1834 
1835 
1836 


178,047 
193,014 
203,587 
219,640 
211,173 
213,907 


It has been estimated that this town has belonging to 
it one sixteenth part of the whole tonnage of the British 
empire. In the year 1836 there were registered in the 
port of Newcastle ninety-one steam-vessels. 

If the amount of duty collected at the custom-house be 
the proper scale by which to measure the foreign trade at 
the respective ports of the kingdom, Newcastle stands the 
fifth on the scale of English towns, and next after Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull. In 1836, the annual net 
amount was L.275,369. 9s. 4d. 

In Newcastle and its neighbourhood are carried on va- 
rious important manufactures, which are chiefly fostered 
by the abundant supply of coal. Amongst these may be 
enumerated glass bottles and crown and plate glass, pa- 
tent shot, and all the preparations of lead, whether for pig- 
ments or otherwise. The manufacture of iron is carried 
on upon the most extensive scale, as is the construction of 
steam-engines, especially those of a locomotive kind, the 
reputation of the builders being so high that they manu- 
facture not only for all parts of England where railways 
are established, but also for the continent of Europe and 


the United States. Mills for the crushing of linseed, ma- New 
nufactories of copperas, coal pitch, spirits of tar, varnishes, Ee 


soda, aquafortis, whitening, glue, vinegar, 
numerous and extensive. 

Since the year 1816 a most important business has 
arisen in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, namely, the 
making of crystals of soda and mineral alkali by the decom- 
position of common salt. For such a manufacture, as well 
as those of glass and iron already noticed, the banks of 
the Tyne are, it is true, most favourably circumstanced ; 
but the history of its establishment is curious, and affords 
an instance of the way in which important trades some- 
times owe their origin to little more than individual energy 
and enterprise. 

In the year 1794, Lord Dundonald, who had previously 
directed his attention to various chemical manufactures, 
represented to Mr William Losh of Newcastle, the ad- 
vantage, as he conceived, of a process of his own for 
making alkali by the decomposition of certain refuse 
salts; and accordingly a company was formed, consisting 
of Messrs John and William Losh, and Messrs Surtees, 
bankers, under the firm of William Losh and Company, 
who began the trade of making alkali at Bell’s Close, on 
the Tyne, three miles above Newcastle. The refuse salts 
procured were sulphate of potash from makers of oil of vi- 
triol, and sulphate of soda from makers of marine acid, both 
of which were at that time to be obtained in great plenty; 
and Lord Dundonald’s process was to decompose them 
by saw-dust, forming alkaline sulphurets, which, by lixivia- 
tion, evaporation to dryness, and exposure to heat, with 
more carbonaceous matter, he expected to convert into 
carbonated alkali. In this, of course, he failed ; but it is 
interesting to observe how nearly his lordship approached 
to success ; for if in the first part of his process a little lime 
had been used, the decomposition would have been ac- 
complished exactly as it is at present. Lord Dundonald 
then proposed to decompose muriate of soda by potash, 
obtaining thus carbonate of soda and muriate of potash, 
both valuable products ; and this mode of obtaining soda 
from common salt was pursued for some time. At the 
end of little more than a year from the establishment 
of the works at Bell’s Close, Lord Dundonald, who was 
not a partner, left the neighbourhood of Newcastle. At 
this time there was known to exist in a colliery at Walker, 
three miles below Newcastle, a salt spring of very great 
strength and copiousness, capable, it was said, of furnish- 
ing salt enough to supply the consumption of the whole 
kingdom ; and Lord Dundonald, previously to leaving 
Bell’s Close, made the important suggestion to William 
Losh and Company, of endeavouring to obtain from go- 
vernment a grant of salt for the purpose of making alkali, 
duty free, from this spring at Walker. Accordingly the 
application was made, and the company succeeded, in the 
year 1796, in obtaining a grant of salt to be made from 
this salt spring, ata duty of thirty shillings per ton. The 
present alkali works at Walker were soon afterwards com- 
menced, and the establishment at Bell’s Close discontinu- 
ed. Here alkali-making was carried on from potash as above 
mentioned, and also for some time from oxide of lead, until, 
about the year 1799, the price of lead became too high to 
admit of its continuance. About this period the works at 
Walker became the property of Mr John Losh of Wood- 
side, Cumberland, and were placed under the entire ma- 
nagement of his brother, Mr William Losh, who soon af 
terwards made many important alterations, and who may 
justly be considered as the father of soda-making on the 
Tyne. But it is not suitable in this article to trace very 
minutely the history of soda-making, and it may be sufli- 
cient to say, that at Walker the trade was carried cn gra- 
dually increasing until the year 1816, when Mr William 
Losh visited France, and brought from thence the process 
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successive charters, all of which were, in the reign ofNewcastle- 


# le-now followed universally, which he immediately put into 


operation at Walker. 

This process, for which we are entirely indebted to our 
intelligent neighbours the French, consists in making oil of 
vitriol from sulphur, and with the sulphuric acid decom- 
posing muriate of soda, to obtain dry sulphate of soda, 
which salt is mixed with certain proportions of chalk and 
coal in powder, and the whole heated in a proper furnace 
until a sort of incipient fusion takes place, after which the 
mass is drawn out and suffered to cool, forming an im- 
pure carbonate of soda called ball alkali. This ball alkali be- 
ing lixiviated, boiled down, heated in a furnace to redness, 
with or without carbonaceous matter, again dissolved, and 
crystallized, yields the soda of commerce. From 1816 to 
1822 alkali-making was carried on only at Walker ; but at 
the latter date Messrs Cookson and Company commenced 
the manufacture at South Shields, and were speedily fol- 
lowed by other enterprising individuals at various places on 
the Tyne. 

At present there are nine soda manufactories on the 
Tyne, at which upwards of 1000 workmen are employed ; 
and the quantity of crystallized soda made per week is up- 
wards of 250 tons, besides at least 100 tons of alkali or 
soda ash, containing from 25 to 45 per cent. of soda, which 
is soldin an uncrystallized state to bleachers, soap-makers, 
and others. To produce this quantity of alkalithere is burned 
into sulphuric acid per week 120 tons of sulphur, and the 
common salt decomposed weekly amounts tonearly 400 tons. 
The price of crystallized soda was, in the early days of al- 
kali making, 60s. per cwt.; but it is now sold at one fifth 
of that sum, or 12s. per cwt.; and as society are only be- 
ginning to experience the usefulness of the article for do- 
mestic purposes, and the demand is consequently likely to 
increase, it is probable that this branch of manufacture on 
the Tyne has not yet reached its fullest extent. 

The town is supplied with excellent beer from several 
breweries, which together make about 30,000 barrels of 
strong, and about 18,000 barrels of small beer, and use in 
the fabrication about 19,000 quarters of malt. Paper of 
various kinds is made, and some of it printed ; and there 
are a great number of coaches and other kinds of carriages 
built. The spinning of lincn and woollen thread employs 
about 300 persons, but chiefly in the surrounding villages, 
and the salmon fishery on the Tyne is considerable. From 
this sketch of the numerous products of industry, the ex- 
port trade may be seen to be extensive in other articles 
besides coals, cinders, culm, the preponderating commo- 
dities of this important trading town. 

The imports are various, but the principal articles are 
corn, wine, spirits, fruits, sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, but- 
ter, cheese, tallow, hides, oak-bark, rags, flax, hemp, linen 
yarn, mahogany, deals and other timbcr, spars, masts, 
cordage, tar, iron, and what is necessary for the equip- 
ment of shipping. This view of exports and imports ac- 
counts for the number of vessels which have entered this 
port in successive years from foreign countries. 

The municipal government of Newcastle has from a 
very remote period been conducted by an incorporated 
body originating in royal charters, and composed of a 
mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen, with various 
subordinate officers. Having been originally a Roman 
Station, it became under the heptarchy a regal villa, one 
of the residences of the Northumbrian kings, styled by 
Bede, Ad murum regia villa illustris. It afterwards ob- 
tained the name of Monkchester ; but soon after the Con- 
quest, on the construction of a new fortress, it acquired 
the name which has been continued to the present time. 
William II. converted the town into a royal borough, 
conveyed to the burgesses considerable fee-farm rents, 
and conferred some privileges which were extended by 


Henry I. Several additional immunities were granted by 
VOL. XVI. 


Elizabeth, in 1660, condensed and confirmed by what was 
known then as the great charter; and that, being after- 
wards slightly changed in the reign of James I., continued 
till the passing of the existing law in 1835. By that law 
the town has been divided into seven wards for the pur- 
poses of that act, and has now fourteen aldermen, forty- 
two councillors, a mayor, and sheriff, with justices of the 
peace nominatcd by the crown. 

The revenue of the corporation is very large, arising 
from a tonnage on coals, a duty for depositing ballast, ac- 
tual possession of land and houses, and some other sources, 
amounting together to L.40,000 per annum. The corpo- 
ration has the superintendence of the river Tyne, which, 
with the other necessary expenses, and interest on loans, 
amounts to nearly the same as the income. Besides thc 
corporation, there are many guilds or companies having 
chartered privileges, and halls for their assembling. There 
are the Twelve Mysteries, founded betwcen the years 1215 
and 1621; the Fifteen By-trades, founded between 1426 
and 1626; and the various companies, eight in number, 
created at different periods, like the others, between the 
years 1454 and 1675. These companies choose annually 
sixty-nine stewards, out of which a body of nine is nomi- 
nated, who are called the Herbage Committee, whose duty 
it is to supcrintend the improvement and enforce the re- 
gulations respecting the free commons, upon which the 
burgesses have the privilege of pasturing two cows each, 
and a free pasturage is thus afforded to 700 fine cows, and 
also to watch over the interests of the freemen, and of 
their respective fraternities. They havea revenue of about 
L.100, derived from ground and dunghill rents, and from 
othcr sources. 

Newcastle is a county of itself, and the courts of assize 
and nisi prius are held twice a ycar for each division ; those 
for the town at the guildhall at the Exchange, and those 
for the rest of Northumberland in the county courts at the 
Castle Garth. They are held at the same time. There 
are also some inferior courts of justice held, such as the 
mayor’s court, in which only free burgesses or their wi- 
dows are sued, and in which are tried all cases relating 
to real or personal actions to any amount arising within the 
town ; the sheriff’s court, in which all actions are brought 
as in the mayor’s court, but with this distinction, that they 
may be instituted against all othcr persons than free bur- 
gesses ; the court of conscience to determine all debts or 
actions not exceeding in amount forty shillings, which ex- 
tends to all persons residing within the liberties of the 
town; and the court of guild, the chief business of which 
now is the admission of persons to thcir freedom, whether 
they are entitled to it by birth, or by an apprenticeship dur- 
ing seven years. Besides these, a court of admiralty is 
occasionally held, the principal duties of which consist in 
preventing injury from being done to the river or to the 
salmon fishery. The corporation have lately established 
a body of police upon the London plan, which has been 
found very effectual. 

The population of Newcastle has advanced in nearly the 
same proportion as that of the other towns of the kingdom. 
It appears, by the comparative account of the population of 
Great Britain in the years 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, 19th October 
1831, that the number of the inhabitants at those periods 
amounted in 1801 to 28,366, in 1811 to 27,587, in 1821 
to 35,181, and in 1831 to 42,760. But each of these ac- 
counts is materially deficient, owing to their exhibiting 
only the number of inhabitants within the limits of that 
portion of the town which is within the county of the town 
of Newcastle, and not giving the numbers of the town of 
Gateshead, which, though one of the suburbs, is within the 
county of Durham, nor the population of those parts of the 
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county. By the enumeration abstract of the population, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 2d 
April 1833 (vol. i. p. 472), the population is thus shown : 


Parishes. Males. Females. Total. 
All-Sairite...2ve2. 20 WORT wenden. OIG. Hes. 17,063 
St Andrews... ......s00 MOSES 00. iF. 6452 ANT. 11,436 
Std obt..w<ceggs catinraest SO LMT RE cd. és ROBB oR AT: 8,135 
St Nicholas®. cs. «.. BOVE 2. Pisin. C200 Ww. 6,126 

19,660 23,100 42,760 
To this must be added the inhabitants of Gates- 

head in the county of Durham, which is a sub- 

urb only divided by the bridge.......se++ee+++0 15,177 
Besides this must be added that portion of the 

parish of All-Saints which is in the east division 

of the ward of Castle......cccececsssceececeececses 5,677 
Those portions of St Andrew’s parish which are 

in the east and west divisions of the ward of 

Dastle. Lo. issssve cee cinndle ts Tea Vane 5. leas. LIS se 2,424 
The portion of St John’s parish which is in the 

west division of Castle Ward.....cscscsssscereere 5,061 
Total number of inhabitants in 1831.......++.e.ee 71,099 


If the past rate of increase has been maintained since that 
period, the whole population at the present time must ex- 
ceed 80,000 persons. 

The public buildings for religious purposes are nume- 
rous. ‘Chose of the established church claim the first at- 
tention. Of these, the mother church of St Nicholas is 
probably the oldest, and certainly the most striking. It 
was founded in the year 1091, by Osmond, bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, and placed under the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Carlisle. The edifice was burned in 1210, and the present 
structure finished in 1359. The interior of the church is 
942 feet, and on entering it by the great western door, the 
spectator is struck with mingled impressions of delight and 
solemnity, from the general and noble effect produced by 
the view. Some considerable improvements in the ar- 
rangement of the pews made in 1783 have adapted it for 
accommodating a congregation of more than 1200 persons. 
The organ is a remarkably fine instrument. The frame-work 
is mahogany, and the two pillars in front are magnificent ; 
the centre is surmounted by the figures of two recumbent 
angels, and the compartments of the front are embellished 
with a variety of richly gilt pipes. There are several fine 
specimens of modern sculpture lately erected on this edi - 
fice, and these marble monuments have been very costly. 
A public library is attached to this church, formed by do- 
nations at different periods since the year 1661, but prin- 
cipally by Dr Thorburn. 

St John’s church is an ancient structure, and supposed 
to have been built in the latter end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but it has since been enlarged and beautified at dif- 
ferent periods. The great eastern window contains some 
curious ancient specimens of stained glass. By the erec- 
tion of some new galleries and other arrangements of pews, 
it has been made capable of seating, including scholars in 
the aisles, more than 1400 persons. It has a square steeple 
with four pinnacles, a clock and six bells, with a large 
burying-ground adjoining. 

St Andrew’s church is said to have been built by David 
king of Scotland, who died in 1153. It still exhibits some 
specimens of Anglo-Norman architecture, though many al- 
terations lave been made at different periods. Being near 
the town wall, it suffered much during the siege of 1644, 
and was long afterwards closed. It has lately been fur- 
nished with a new organ, and the interior so arranged as to 
accommodate 1300 hearers, besides 200 children. Near to 
it is the burying-ground, which, by the destruction of some 


surrounded by palisades. 

All-Saints’ church is a modern structure, having been 
erected between the years 1786 and 1796, at an expense 
of L.27,000, raised by an assessment upon the owners of 
houses in the parish. It has a stately Doric portico at the 
entrance, from which there rises an elegant spire to the 
height of 202 feet from the ground. It hasa fine set of 
bells and a clock. It contains a spacious gallery, and the 
whole seat-room will accommodate near 1200 persons, and 
270 children of the charity schools, who have seats in the 
gallery. Vhis building was erected on the site of an ancient 
church which existed before the year 1284, but which was 
considerably larger, and capable of containing 2000 per- 
sons. 

St Ann’s church is, properly speaking, a chapel of ease 
to the parish of All Saints. It was erected in 1768, on 
the foundation of an ancient building, at the expense of 
the corporation. It has a large school attached to it, in 
which boys are instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, on very cheap terms. The church has seat-room 
for about 500 persons. 

St Thomas’ church is a chapel of ease to the parish of St 
Nicholas. It was begun in 1828, and finished in 1830. It 
is an elegant structure, built in the style of one of the ear- 
liest examples of ecclesiastical architecture. The church 
is 135 feet in length and sixty-three feet in breadth, and 
has a tower 138 feet in height. It can accommodate from 
1000 to 1100 persons. Inthe suburb or town of Gateshead 
is the church of St Mary,'a new steeple to which was built 
on an old foundation in 1740. Its chief ornament is an ele- 
gant window of stained glass in the southern transept, which 
was presented to it in 1824. There is seat-room for 800 
persons, including that for the charity children. 

The places of worship for the various classes of dissent- 
ers from the established church are numerous. From the 
vicinity to Scotland, the adherents of the Presbyterian 
form of worship are. the greatest in number, occupying 
nine meeting-houses, most of them being of the Scotch 
kirk, and others secessions from it. ‘The next largest por- 
tion of worshippers are the Wesleyan Methodists of the 
new and old connection, who have six chapels, one of 
them the largest place of worship in the town. The In- 
dependents occupy three chapels, the Baptists three, and 
the following persuasions one each, viz. the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Quakers, the Glassites, the Unitarians, and the 
Swedenborgians. 

To the enterprise of Mr Richard Grainger the inhabi- 
tants of Newcastle owe the creation of almost a new town, 
built in a style of architectural beauty not inferior to any 
in the kingdom. After having built Eldon Square, Blackett 
Street, and several others of minor importance, Mr Grain- 
ger’s first exertions in an embellished style of architecture 
were made on a large piece of ground adjoining the Leazes. 
Upon this he erected a parallelogram, consisting of up- 
wards of fifty houses, all faced with polished stone, and of 
great elegance of design, and some of them of large di- 
mensions. ‘This undertaking was carried through by him 
at the same time that a spacious and splendid arcade was 
constructed in the centre of the town. ‘The next attempt 
of this individual was more gigantic, and incurred an €X- 
penditure of half a million sterling. There existed in the 
very centre of the town a large piece of ground, about 
thirteen acres, which had originally been the gardens 0 
the Grey Friars, and of a convent of Benedictine nuns, but 
some time ago was the garden of the house of Sir Walter 
Blackett, Bart., and, latterly, of Major Anderson. This 
completely cut off the communication between the opp0- 
site sides of the town, except by circuitous streets, am 
was partly occupied by stables, cow-sheds, and other nul- 
sances. Mr Grainger conceived the idea of covering this 


itle- extensive piece of ground with houses and markets of ele- 
n= gant construction. The purchase of the ground was effect- 
ed, and the work begun, in the summer of 1834; and its 
completion will probably not require more than twelve 
months from the present time (1837). This extraordi- 
nary undertaking consists of seven streets, some ot them 
eighty feet broad, and all of stone, and highly embellished ; 
besides a butcher-market and a vegetable-market, which 
alone occupy a space of more than two acres, and are en- 
tirely covered in. Thesc markets are unquestionably the 
most elegant and commodious in the world. The butcher- 
market consists of four avenues, nineteen feet four inches 
wide, twenty-seven feet high, and extending in length 338 
feet. The vegetable-market is connected with the butchier- 
market, and consists of one stupendous hall, 318 feet long, 
fifty-seven feet wide, and upwards of forty feet high. A 
new theatre of great architectural beauty, a chapcl for the 
Methodists of the new connection, a new dispensary, and a 
church, are also included in the plan. The number of houses 
will exceed 300. Such are the outlines of what has been 
done, and is in the course of completion. At the top of 
the principal street, named Grey Street, in honour of Earl 
Grey, workmen are at present (1837) employed in build- 
ing a column, which will be 150 feet high, and surmounted 
by a statue of Earl Grey. This elegant memorial is from 
adesign by Messrs John and Benjamin Grecn of New- 
castle, and the statue is by Bailey of London. The cost 
is defrayed by public subscription. Within the last ten 
years there has been erected a large and massive building 
for the jail and house of correction, which cost L.49,000 ; 
and during last session of parliament an act was passed by 
which twenty new streets are to be made and altered. 

Newcastle is quite as well supplied with those institu- 
tions which tend to the acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge as any other place of its extent in the kingdom. 
The Literary and Philosophical Society was founded in 
1793. Its objects were the discussion of the several 
branches of polite literature, and making inquiries into 
_ the situation and properties of the mineral productions of 
, the neighbourhood, with the elucidation of the sciences ap- 
plicable to commerce, antiquities, local history, biography, 
nautical inquiry, and other subjects. A new institution 
for delivering lectures has been united with it since 1802. 
A library of more than 12,000 volumes has been collected, 
and a valuable apparatus purchased for the illustration of 
chemistry and other branches of physics. The Natural 
History Society has erected an elegant building, which 
contains a muscum. of very great value. The published 
Transactions of this Society have raised the character of its 
members to a high rank in that science. In the same 
building the Newcastle Antiquarian Society hold their 
meetings. 

There is also an establishment recently formed, called 
the Literary, Scientific, and Mechanical Institution, of 
which young persons may become members, and attend 
classes appointed for drawing, mathematics, chemistry, 
and the languages, at a very small expense. This society 
_ salso gradually forming a library, and various collections 
to assist in science and in art. There are likewise sevcral 
subscription rooms for newspapers, especially a very good 
one at the Exchange. 

There is a well-endowed royal free grammar school, in 
which Greek and Latin were intended to be taught gra- 
tuitously ; but a small fee is now paid by the scholars. It 
has access to some exhibitions at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
In several other schools many boys and girls are taught 
on the Lancasterian and Madras plans, and most of the 
churclies and chapels have schools connected with them. 
The Institutions for benevolent purposes are nunierous, 
I of which the most prominent are Jesus’ Hospital, which 

__ provides for forty old persons ; Blacket and Davison’s Hos- 
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pital, for six poor widows of clergymen or merchants ; Newcastle- 


Westgate Hospital, for aged freemen and widows; the 
Keelman’s Hospital, formed by that class of persons for the 
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relief of their destitute, and chiefly maintained by a duty Wawel, 


of one farthing per chaldron on all coals exported from the + 
river Tyne; and thc hospitals of St Mary Magdalen and of 
the Virgin Mary. 

The establishments for administering relief to the dis- 
eased or infirm poor are, the Infirmary, to which is now an- 
nexed a Lock Hospital, and which extends relief to the sick 
and lame poor of the counties of Newcastle, Durham, and 
Northumberland, the average annual .number of in-pa- 
tients being 800, and of out-patients 700; the Dispensary, 
founded in 1777, supportcd by voluntary contributions, 
the object being the administration of medical and surgi- 
cal aid to all diseased applicants, and the promotion of 
vaccine inoculation; the House of Recovery, for the re- 
ception of persons afflicted with febrile diseases; the Lu- 
natic Asylum, for thirty-eight males and the same number 
of females; the Lying-in-Hospital, for poor pregnant wo- 
men; the Eye Infirmary; and St Luke’s Hospital. 

The markets are well supplied with provisions of all 
kinds, which are sold at very cheap rates; and the mar- 
ket for corn is one of the largest in the north of England. 
Water is abundantly supplied by the Water Company, from 
resources and reservoirs in Gateshead. There are no less 
than twelve public fountains, here called pants, in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. These are ready to furnish wa- 
ter for the fire-engines, which are under good regulation. 
There are companies for insurance against fire, as well as 
for ship and life risks. The town is well watched, and 
lighted for the most part with gas. 

The places of amusement are not numerous; the most 
prominent being the theatre denominated royal. ‘The for- 
mer house was opened in 1788, and was pulled down in 1836 
to make way for the building of Grey Street. The new 
theatre, which is a structure of great beauty, was opened 
in February 1837. The assembly-rooms, built in 1766, 
are commodiously planned, having a ball-room ninety-four 
feet by thirty-six, with a music gallery ; adjoining are card- 
rooms, a room for private assemblies, and on the lowcr 
story is a supper-room, in which 460 individuals have been 
accommodated at the same time. ‘There is a music-hall 
appropriately fitted up, with the requisite auxiliary apart- 
ments. The Northern Academy of Arts is solely appro- 
priated for the public exhibition of picturcs, and for the 
purposes of a diorama. The first exhibition of paintings 
in Newcastle was opened in September 1822. 

The communication between Newcastle and the western 
coast will be greatly facilitated by the Newcastle and Car- 
lisle Railroad, which it is expected will be completed in 
1838, and, with the Brandling Junction Railroad, will con- 
nect the towns of South Shields, Monk-Wearmouth, Bishop- 
Wearmouth, and Sunderland, and increase the trade very 
considerably. The Newcastle and Carlisle Railroad, in its 
present unfinished state (thirteen miles in the centre not 
being completed), yields a revenue of L.50,000 a year; 
and, when completed, it is estimated to produce an an- 
nual income of L.100,000. The length of this railway, in- 
cluding the Brandling Junction, will be sixty-five miles from 
Sea to sea. 

NEWEL, a circle of the Russian province Witepsk, ex- 
tending in north latitude from 55. 45. to 56. 20., and in 
east longitude from 28. 54. to 30. 21. It contains four 
towns, and 1872 hamlets or farms, in eighteen Greek and 
twelve united parishes, having a population of 69,430 in- 
habitants. The capital is a town of the same nanie, 388 
miles from St Petersburg, on the lake Newelskoi, at the 
mouth of the river Emerka. It contains three churches, 
434 houses, and 2860 inhabitants. Long. 29. 30. E. Lat. 
55. 58. N. 
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NEW ENGLAND, the name of the northern states of 


England. the North American union, namely, Maine, Vermont, New 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
The physical characteristics, and the social and commercial 
relatious, of these states, will be found described each under 
its individual head. But the history of the several states has 
not yet been given, because, since an account of one state in- 
volves to a considerable extent that of another, it was con- 
sidered as most judicious to give a narration of the whole 
transactions which have taken place in this part of the 
American union under one head. In 1606, the portion of 
North America lying between the thirty-fourth and forty- 
fifth degrees of latitude was divided into two parts, called 
North and South Virginia, and granted to two companies. 
The London Company were allowed to make settlements 
anywhere between 34° and 41°, and the Plymouth Com- 
pany received the same privilege in regard to the country 
between 38° and 45°. Previously to the survey of the 
coasts by Captain Smith, in 1614, the country went by 
the name of North Virginia; but in 1660 Prince Charles 
changed it to that which it now bears, at the same time 
granting a patent to the Plymouth Company, comprehend- 
ing that part of the country which lies between 40° and 
48° from north to south, and extending throughout the 
mainland from sea to sea. The name of New England has, 
ever since the landing of the first settlers at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in December 1620, continued to desig- 
nate the country lying east of New York ; and although it 
has never, properly speaking, formed a political whole, it 
possessed from the first, and still possesses, certain cha- 
racteristics which distinguish it from the rest of the Union. 
Most of the colonies planted in New England were found- 
ed on the same principles of government, by men closely 
associated with each other from similarity of political and 
religious views. Before landing, they signed a solemn co- 
venant, forming themselves into a body politic for the pur- 
pose of making laws for the general good. ‘Fhe govern- 
ments which were erected in these colonies were charter- 
ed governments, the ownership and administration of af- 
fairs being vested in the colonists, whilst the governments 
of the other colonies were royal or proprietary, civil au- 
thority and property being vested, the one in the crown, 
and the other in the colonists. The New England settlers 
were republicans before their arrival in North America, 
and being afterwards joined by those who fled thither as to 
acity of refuge during the civil commotions in the mother 
country, and also after the Restoration, the body became 
very numerous, and they may be said to have adhered 
to their principles ever since. The early and general pro- 
vision for common education in New England was another 
peculiarity of that part of the country. Laws were soon 
passed commanding the establishment of schools in every 
town, and these enactments laid the foundation of the New 
England system of free schools. The organization of the 
church government is entirely democratical, and the mu- 
nicipal system is in many respects peculiar. 

In consequence of the representations made by Martin 
Pring, an English navigator, who explored part of the 
shore of New England in 1603 and 1606, a settlement 
was attempted to be formed at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, in the state of Maine. But accidental circumstances 
frustrated this design, and it was not until 1622, when 
Sir Ferdinando Georges, conjointly with one Mason, ob- 
tained a grant of the territory lying between the rivers 
Merrimac and Kennebec, that such measures were taken 
as secured a permanent settlement in this part of the 
country, which commenced the year following at the 
mouth of the Pascataqua. Several patents of inferior 
extent were subsequently issued, one of which conveyed 
the Pemaquid tract of country, now Bristol, which is re- 
garded as the oldest permanent settlement in Maine. In 
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1635 the council conveyed to Georges a separate title to 


the portion of the former grant east of the Pascataqua, Engl 


having previously confirmed in the possession of the west- 
ern part Mason, from whom it received the name of New 
Hampshire. Georges obtained for himself, by royal char- 
ter, the powers of lord palatine, as exercised by the Bishop 
of Durham ; appointed a board of counsellors; and in 1640 
assembled a court, at which the inhabitants of the several 
plantations appeared, and renewed their oath of allegiance 
to the lord proprietor. Sir Ferdinando, who was a royalist, 
had his share of the disasters with which the adherents of 
Charles I. were overwhelmed ; and dying in 1645, he left 
his estate to his son John Georges. During the civil com- 
motions which confounded alike titles and property; one 
Colonel Rigby laid claim to forty square miles of the best 
part of Georges’ inheritance, which claim was recognised 
in 1646 ; and the small remaining portion of Maine, having 
elected a governor, petitioned parliament in 1650 to consti- 
tute them a distinct jurisdiction, “a part of the common- 
wealth of England,” but without success. Their apprehen- 
sions of falling into the hands of the Puritans were soon 
realized. In the year 1652, nearly the whole of Maine was 
claimed by the colony of Massachusetts Bay, under the 
pretext that it was embraced in their charter ; and they suc- 
ceeded for a time in exercising supreme control over it. In 
1665, after the restoration of Charles IL, commissioners 
were appointed to visit Maine, who declared the province 
to be under the protection and government of the king, 
and nominated a magistracy. No sooner had they quitted 
the country, however, than the authorities of Massachu- 
setts resumed their sway, and the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to yield an unwilling submission. But Georges, the 
legal proprietor, at length succeeded in obtaining a resti- 
tution of his title, and the authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay were summoned to appear at Whitehall. Determined 
to retain posstssion of the country, they instructed their 
agents to inake a purchase of it should the decision go 
against them, which happening to be the case, Georges 
disposed of his title to the province for L.1250. This trans- 
action took place in 1677-78. Immediately after purchas- 
ing Maine, the council of Massachusetts proceeded to or- 
ganize a provincial jurisdiction, constituting it a county 
under the name of York; an arrangement which lasted, 
without any change, till 1760, when the counties of Cum- 
berland and Lincoln were incorporated, and the county of 
York was reduced to nearly its present limits. After the 
independence of the colonies was established, Maine was 
styled a district, although its connection with Massachu- 
setts remained the same until it was erected into an inde- 
pendent state in the year 1820. See the article Marne. 
Plymouth, the next colony, was founded by a body of 
Puritans, who had removed from England to avoid religious 
persecution, and landed at a place in the new world, to 
which, in 1620, they gave the name of Plymouth. They 
entered into a voluntary compact, by which they bound 
themselves to observe certain laws and ordinances which 
should be framed and issued to promote the general good 
of the colony. This is the earliest American constitution, 
and is dated the 11th of November 1620, and signed by 
forty-one persons. The government was administered bya 
governor, chosen annually by the people, and by seven per- 
sons called assistants, elected in the same way. It was at 
first a pure democracy, but in the year 1639 a house of re- 
presentatives was established. The political affairs of this 
colony are closely interwoven with those of Massachusetts, 
with which it was incorporated in 1772. : 
The colony of Massachusetts Bay, which has acted so 
conspicuous a part in the affairs of New England, origi- 
nated in a number of individuals having, in 1628, obtain- 
ed from the Plymouth Company a grant of that part of 
New England lying three miles south of Charles River, 
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and the same distance north of the Merrimac, and extend- 
- ing from the Atlantic to the South Sea. In the following 
year they obtained from Charles I. powers as the company 
of Massachusetts Bay, being authorized to elect a gover- 
nor and eighteen assistants annually, to hold courts, and 
to make laws and regulations for the colony. Settle- 
ments were immediately formed at Salem, Charleston, Bos- 
ton, and other places, and the settlers soon obtained per- 
mission to transfer the charter and government to New 
England, thus rendering that the constitution of a state 
which was merely designed to constitute the organization 
of acompany. In 1634 the people claimed a participation 
in the government, and declared that the general court (the 
name which the two houses of legislature in Massachu- 
setts still bear) alone had power to frame laws, levy taxes, 
and fill up offices. This, therefore, became a fundamental 
part of the constitution ; but disputes arising between the 
assistants and the deputies of the people, who met in the 
same room, it was determined, in 1644, that the legisla- 
ture should consist of two separate bodies, each having a 
negative on the other. No judicial authority was given 
by the charter, but the power was in fact assumed and 
acted upon. Courts of justice were created, and in crimi- 
nal cases the Mosaic law was mainly followed. 

Connecticut was an offshoot from Massachusetts, and 
at first was governed by magistrates empowered by the le- 
gislature of the parent colony. But in 1639 they framed 
a constitution for themselves, the substance of which was 
contained in the charter granted by Charles II. in 1662, 
and continued, without any material alteration, to be the 
fundamental law of the state until 1818. New Haven, 
which was settled in 1637 by a body of Puritans, conti- 
nued to exercise powers of government as a separate body 
until 1662, when the colony was by charter included in 
Connecticut. 

In the year 1634, a minister of the name of Williams 
having been banished from Massachusetts on account of his 
religious creed, settled at Providence, whither he was fol- 
lowed by a few adherents. Four years afterwards, a lady, 
banished from the same place for the same reason, pur- 
chased Rhode Island from the Indians ; and thus two new 
communities, with distinct governments, were formed. In 
1643, commissioners of plantations had been created.; and 
from these a charter of incorporation was obtained for the 
inhabitants of the towns of Newport, Portsmouth, and Pro- 
vidence, under the designation of the Providence Planta- 
tions, with full powers to adopt a form of government, and 
to rule themselves. In the same year in which the com- 
mission was appointed, the colonies of Massachusetts, New 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, formed a confe- 
deracy, under the title of the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, which lasted about forty years, when James II. de- 
prived them of their charters. This confederation was 
exactly the future union of states in miniature. According 
to the articles of the confederacy, the colonies bound them- 
selves by a perpetual league of friendship and amity for 
offence and defence, whilst individually they managed their 
own affairs. Two commissioners of each of the confede- 
rates formed a board for transacting the affairs of the confe- 
deracy generally. This was just congress in embryo. Dur- 
ing the ascendency of Cromwell the New England colonies 
were highly favoured ; but the restoration of royalty sub- 
jected them to suspicion, and, as we have seen, to scrutiny. 
In the year 1664, royal commissioners were appointed to 
visit them, and hear and decide all their complaints, and 
appeals, civil, criminal, and military, thus bringing the 
whole under the immediate superintendence of the crown. 
But, as Lord Clarendon expressed it, the colonies were al- 
ready hardened into republics, and the commissioners found 
it Impossible to execute their powers. Arbitrary measures 
were resorted to, to bring the refractory provinces under 
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proper control, but without effect ; so that, by the year Newent 


1687, it had been declared that they had forfeited their 
charters and their liberties, which were accordingly seized 
by the crown. Sir Edmund Andros, the governor, put him- 
self at the head of a body of troops, and advaneed to Con- 
necticut for the purpose of seizing the charter. ‘The as- 
sembly was convened, and the charter was conveyed to 
the room, where they met to confer with Andros. The 
conference was prolonged till night, when the people with- 
out made a rush into the room, extinguished the lights, 
and secreted the charter in an oak, which: is still shown at 
Hartford. In many places the inhabitants refused to pay 
taxes, and a rumour having been circulated that the Prince 
of Orange had landed in England, the people of Boston 
rushed to arms, seized the governor, and the captain of a 
frigate which lay in the harbour, compelled the eastle to 
surrender, and thus effected a complete revolution. Sub- 
sequently to these events, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
resumed their former charters; but, in 1672, a new one 
was granted to Massachusetts, by which the appointment 
of the governor was vested in the crown. It is superfluous 
to narrate the wars with the Indian tribes in which these 
colonies were involved, or those in which Britain finally 
annihilated the power of France in America. An account 
of these belongs more to the general history of the United 
States than to the present sketch. Vermont, the only New 
England state which remains to be mentioned, took no lead 
in these transactions ; and any event of importance in which 
it was concerned will be found related in the article New 
York. (R. R. R.) 

NEWENT, a market-town of the county of Gloucester, 
in the hundred of Botloe, 108 miles from London. It is 
a small town, and what little trade it enjoys arises from its 
market on Friday, and from the canal from Gloucester to 
Ledbury, which passes near toit. The inhabitants amount- 
ed in 1801 to 2354, in 1811 to 2538, in 1821 to 2660, and 
in 1831 to 2859. 

NEW FOREST of Hampshire, in England, is a tract of 
at least forty miles in compass, which had many populous 
town and villages, and thirty-six mother churches, until it 
was destroyed and turned into a forest by William the 
Conqueror. As this large tract lay many ages exposed to 
invasions from foreigners, Henry VIII. built some castles 
in it. It is situated in that part of Hampshire which is 
bounded on the east by Southampton River, and on the 
south by the British Channel. It possesses advantages of 
situation, with respect to the convenience of water car- 
riage and nearness to the dock-yards, superior to every 
other forest, having in its neighbourhood several ports and 
places of shelter for shipping timber, amongst which Ly- 
mington is at the distance of only two miles, Bewley 
about half a mile, and Redbridge three or four miles from 
the forest ; and the navigation to Portsmouth, the most 
considerable dock-yard in the kingdom, is only about thirty 
miles from the nearest of these places. ‘This is the only 
forest belonging to the crown of which the origin is known. 
Doomsday-book contains the most distinct account of its 
afforestation by William the Conqueror. The contents 
of every field, farm, or estate, afforested, in hides, caru- 
cates, or virgates, by which the extent of land was then 
computed, together with the names of the hundreds and 
villages, and of the former proprietors, which are for the 
most part Saxon; the rent or yearly value of each posses- 
sion, and the tax which had been paid for it to the crown 
during the rcign of Edward the Confessor, before the in- 
habitants were expelled, and that part of the country laid 
waste ; are all to be found in that curious and venerable 
record. Wishing to discover the original extent of the 
forest, we had extracted all that relates to it in that ancient 
survey ; but the extract is far too voluminous for insertion. 
The names of many of the places having since that time 
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what were then the limits of the forest. The oldest per- 


—— ambulation we have met with is amongst the Pleas of the 


Forest, in the eighth year of Edward I. preserved in the 
chapter-house at Westminster. The boundaries there de- 
scribed include all the country from Sonthampton River 
on the east to the Avon on the west, following the sea- 
coast as far as the southern boundary between these rivers, 
and extending northwards as far as North Chadeford, or 
North Charford, on the west, and to Wade and Ower- 
bridge on the east; and the greater part, if not the whole, 
of that extensive district, is mentioned in Doomsday-book 
as the forest belonging to the crown. Another perambu- 
lation was however made in the twenty-ninth of the same 
king, and leaves out a great part of the country contained 
in the former. This perambulation, which is preserved in 
the Tower of London, confines the forest to limits which, 
as far as can be traced, appear to have been followed in 
the twenty-sccond year of Charles Il. when the forest was 
again perambulated. By the Charta de Foresta, all lands 
not belonging to the crown which had been afforested by 
Henry IJ. Richard I. or King John, were to be disafforest- 
ed; but as no provision was made for the reduction of the 
more ancient afforestations, it is easy to account for the 
great diminution of this forest in the reign of Edward I. 
who was not a prince likely to submit to any encroachment 
on his rights. The perambulation of the twenty-sccond 
of Charles II. is the last which is found upon record, and 
contains the actual legal bounds of the forest. According 
to the perambulation last mentioned, and the plan founded 
thereon, the forest extends from Godshil] on the north-west 
to the sea on the south-east, about twenty miles, and from 
Hardley on the east to Ringwood on the west, about fifteen 
miles, and contains within those limits about 92,365 acres 
statute measure. The whole of that quantity, however, was 
not forest land, nor is it now the property of the crown. 
There are several manors and other considerable freehold 
estates within the perambulation, belonging to individuals, 
to the amount of about 24,797 acres ; about 625 acres are 
copyhold or customary lands belonging to his majesty’s 
manor of Lyndhurst ; about 1004 acres are lease-hold un- 
der the crown, granted for certain terms of years, and form- 
ing part of the demised land revenue, under the manage- 
ment of the surveyor-general of crown lands ; about 901 
acres are purprestures or encroachments on the forest ; 
about 1193 acres more are enclosed lands held by the 
master-keepers and groom-keepers, with their respective 
lodges ; and the remainder, being about 63,845 acres, con- 
sists of woods and waste lands of the forest. To perpetuate 
the spot where William Rufus was killed by the glance of 
an arrow shot at a stag, a triangular stone was erected in 
1745. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, lying on the north-eastern side of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between the parallels of 46. 40. and, Oiosolk. 
north latitude, and the meridians of 52. 44. and 59. 31. 
longitude west of Greenwich. It is separated on the north- 
west from Canada by the Gulf of St Lawrence; on the 
north and north-cast it is divided from the coast of La- 
brador by the strait of Belleisle, which is about fifty miles 
long by twelve broad; on the south-west it approaches 
Cape Breton, so as to form the main entrance trom the 
Atlantic Ocean into the gulf; and along the whole of its 
eastern side extends the Atlantic Ocean. Its form is 
somewhat triangular, but without any approach to regu- 
larity, being on all sides, at very short intervals, indented 
by broad and deeps bays, creeks, harbours, caves, and es- 
tuaries. In this respect its shores resemble those of Nova 
Scotia, and the serrated appcarance which they have on 
maps is attributable to the same cause. A vast and unin- 
terrupted body of water impelled by the trade-wind from 
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part of it with tremendous violence, and working away the 
softer strata, forms those numerous arms and inlets of the 
sea which we have mentioned. The same powerful agent, 
combined with the influence of the Atlantic Ocean, has 
produced the same effect upon other parts of the coast be- 
sides those exposed to its first attack. The coast outline, 
the only part of Newfoundland which has been satisfac- 
torily explored, is rock, girt all roune with abrupt fissures, 
and having some lofty headlands on the south-west side. 
Its width, at the broadest part, between Cape Ray and 
Cape Bonavista, is about 300 niles ; its extreme length, 
measured on a curve from Cape Race to Griquet Bay, is 
about 419 miles ; and, exclusively of the bendings and in- 
ferior inflections of the coast, its circumference may be es- 
timated at about 1000 miles, the whole comprehending an 
area of 36,000 square miles. 

This vast island reposes upon an immense bank, a suc- 
cession of which has been observed all the way to Nova 
Scotia. It is apparently a mass of solid rock, having a very 
wild and rugged appearance from the sea, and being any 
thing but inviting. On its south-eastern quarter New- 
foundland is formed into a peninsula of twenty-six leagues 
in length by from five to twenty leagues in breadth, the 
isthmus which unites it with the main land being not more 
than four miles in breadth. ‘This peninsula is called Ava- 
lon. Yo the north of it, and on the eastern side of the 
island, lies Trinity Bay, which is separated from that of 
Bonavista by a narrow neck of land, the point of which 
is Cape Bonavista. A long neck of land also divides Trinity 
Bay from Conception Bay on the northern side of Avalon. 
This bay ranks as the first district in Newfoundland, as well 
on account of the spirit and enterprise of the inhabitants 
who people its shores, as from its natural advantages of 
large harbours, coves, and the like. The scenery on this 

art of the coast is majestic, wild, and calculated to strike 
the beholder with awe. On the eastern side of Concep- 
tion Bay are several islands, one of which is Bell Isle, so 
called from the shape of a remarkable rock close to its 
western side. This island is about six miles in length, 
and extremely fertile. Seven leagues distant from Cape 
St Francis, the eastern boundary of Conception, are the 
bay and harbour of St John’s, the capital of Newfound- 
land. A succession of bays indent the coast all round the 
peninsula of Avalon, the principal of which are, Trepas- 
sey Bay, which has a large secure harbour and excellent 
anchorage, with a considerable fishery carried on in the 
coves and creeks; and Placentia Bay, which is about sixty 
miles deep and forty-five broad, lying between Cape St 
Mary and Cape Rouge, which are fifteen leagues apart. It 
is very spacious, with several rugged islands near its head. 
The port and town of Placentia lie on the eastcrn side, as 
well as the chief harbour, which, although it can only be en- 
tered by one vessel at a time, affords anchorage for one 
hundred and fifty. Placentia Bay contains several other 
harbours. It is separated from Fortune Bay by one of those 
long and narrow necks of land which are so common in the 
island. Fortune Bay is from sixty to seventy miles deep, 
and from twenty to thirty miles broad, receiving many 
rivers from the island lakes, and containing numerous har- 
bours, the principal of which is Fortune Harbour on the 
eastern side. St Pierre and Miquelon Islets are situated at 
the mouth of Fortune Bay. ‘They were ceded to France 
in the year 1814, and the former-contains a harbour which 
is the rendezvous of the French shipping, and the residence 
of the governor. From this point, all along the south side 
of Newfoundland to Cape Kay, which forms the north- 
east entrance of the Gulf of St Lawrence, there are nume- 
rous bays, but none of sufficient size or importance to Te 
quire particular description. On the western side, formed 
by Cape Anguille and Cape St George, is the Bay of St 
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nd- George, a large and deep inlet of the sea, into which se- 
_ veral rivers emerging from lakes in the interior empty 
themselves. Further to the north is the Bay of Islands, 
formed by three arms, through which several rivers dis- 
charge their waters. One of these, called the Humber, 
is the most considerable yet discovered, its course having 
been traced for one hundred and fourteen miles to the 
north-westward, where it issues froma cape of ten leagues 
in length. As its name would indicate, this bay contains a 
number of islands, but none of any particular consequence. 
The next large indentation of the sea on the western side 
of Newfoundland is Bonne Bay, which has also rivers com- 
municating with the lakes inland to Point Rich. The next 
bay is called Ingornachoix Bay, which contains two har- 
bours; and to the north of it is St John’s Bay, which re- 
ceives the waters of Castor’s River. Along the straits of 
Belleisle, which separate Newfoundland from the coast of 
Labrador, are a few inconsiderable inlets ; but beyond Cape 
Norman, the north-west point of the island, is a large bay 
called Pistolet Bay, bounded by Cape Barut. On the 
northern extremity of Newfoundland are Griquet Bay and 
Hare Bay, a deep gulf, the bottom of which intersects the 
island for two thirds of its breadth at this point, branching 
off into innumerable bays and coves, sheltered by lofty 
hills. From this haven to White Bay, a very large inlet 
of the sea, on the eastern side of the island, and thence to 
Cape St John, the coast is indented at short distances by 
commodious and much-frequented harbours. The Bay of 
Notre Dame and the Bay of Exploits are of great extent, 
and contain a vast number of islands, together with a thriv- 
ing settlement called Twilingate. The river Exploits is 
about seventy miles long, but its navigation is obstructed 
by rapids, some of which have a velocity of nearly ten miles 
an hour. This river connects the Red Indian Lake, a large 
sheet of water in the interior, with the Atlantic. Gander 
Bay is much of the same description ; and all have import- 
ant salmon fisheries. From Cape St Jolin to Cape Freels 
the coast is a continuation of ledges, shallows, islands, and 
rocks, but affords excellent fishing grounds. Bonavista 
Bay contains several islands, and is itself indented by a 
number of small inlets and harbours. To the south of it 
is Catalina Bay, containing Ragged Harbour, which con- 
cludes the circuit of the island. 

After the exterior aspect of Newfoundland has been de- 
scribed, the interior comes naturally to be noticed. But 
this has been very imperfectly explored, and therefore is 
but little known. In 1823, a Mr M‘Cormack succeeded 
in traversing its breadth from Conception Bay on the east 
to St George’s Bay on the west ; and from his account it 
appears, that this portion of it at least is much intersected 
with lakes and rivers, but poorly wooded, and of a rocky and 
barren soil. In this respect the island differs greatly from 
the other North American colonies, producing little tim- 
ber but what is dwarf and stunted, except on the margins 
of bays and rivers, where spruce, birch, and poplar some- 
times grow to a considerable size. Several high hills, sup- 
posed to be situated near the centre of the island, can be 
discerned from the sea; but the inland country is repre- 
sented as generally level, so that lakes, rocks, marshes, and 
extensive alluvial savannahs or plains, with occasional ele- 
vations, Constitute its characteristic features. The geolo- 
gy of Newfoundland is nearly the same as that of the coast 
ot Labrador. The island, it appears, abounds with niine- 
tals of various sorts. Coal and lime have been wrought in 
more than one part with some success; and there is lit- 
tle doubt as to the existence of copper, iron, and other 
mines, but it is not likely that they are very productive. 
There are excellent gypsum quarries near Cape Ray, and 
there is also a quantity of the mineral called marcasite, 
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mistook for the genuine metal. With regard to the pro- 
ductions of the island, Mr Bouchette observes :! “ At the 
heads of the bays, and along the rivérs, there are many 
tracts of land formed of deposits washed from the hills ; 
the soil of which tracts is of much the same quality as that 
of the savannahs in the interior of America. These lands 
might be converted into excellent meadows, and if drained 
to carry off the water which covers them after the snows 
dissolve, they would yield excellent barley and oats. The 
rich pasturage which the island affords adapts it in an 
eminent degree to the breeding and raising of cattle and 
sheep, insomuch as to authorize the belief that it might 
produce a sufficient quantity of beef to supply its fisheries. 
Firs of various sorts, poplars, birches, and a few maple 
trees, are found in Newfoundland, with a variety of shrubs. 
Most of the English common fruits arrive at perfection, 
and various grasses grow spontaneously in all the plains. 
The wild animals are nearly the same as those of Prince 
Edward Island, and indeed of our other American colo- 
nies. The Newfoundland dog is an animal whose pecu- 
liarities and virtues are too well known to need any detail 
in this place; it is, however, generally considered that 
the true original breed exists now only on the coast of La- 
brador. 

“ The climate is severe, and the winter long ; but it has 
generally been represented more unfavourable than strict 
truth will warrant. The excess of humidity and constant 
visitation of dense fogs, which have been commonly ascrib- 
ed to these coasts, is by no means a continual visitation. 
‘The sea-winds often bring a considerable quantity of vapour 
to the southern and eastern coasts ; but it is only when the 
wind blows from the sea that this inconvenience is felt. 
The range of the thermometer is nearly the same as in Ca- 
nada, but as the length of the island extends over nearly 
five degrees of latitude, it will of course vary. The har- 
bours on the Atlantic shore are generally freed from their 
icy bonds earlier than any other within the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, and the western shore is seldom visited by fogs. 
The heat of the summer is sometimes oppressive in the 
day-time, but the mornings and evenings, as in almost all 
insular situations, are temperate and agreeable. The 
breaking up of the winter, when the vast shoals of ice 
formed in the northern regions are driven along the coast 
by the winds, is the most disagreeable time of the year. 
The inhabitants, however, maintain excellent health, and, 
notwithstanding the exposure and hardships of a fisher- 
man’s life, frequently attain a remarkable longevity.” 

The most remarkable feature connected with Newfound- 
land is the fogs above alluded to. Those of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence are attributed to the coldness of the gulf-wa- 
ters, which is supposed to be permanent a few feet below 
the surface, as well as at great depths. This cold water is 
brought to the surface by winds, and, reducing the tempe- 
rature of the air below tlie dew point, forms vapour. The 
fogs on the banks of Newfoundland are also, in all likeli- 
hood, caused by cold currents of water being brought to 
the surface. On the great bank the surface of the water 
is many degrees colder than it is in the neighbouring sea, 
and much less than that of the gulf-stream, which is with- 
in a short distance of it. 

The most valuable vegetable productions of the island 
are potatoes and cabbages ; and next to these turnips, car- 
rots, parsnips, pease, radishes, and most garden roots, yield 
the most abundant crops. Besides the great staple of the 
island, fish, the numerous large and small sheets of water 
abound in divers kinds of excellent trout and eels of a great 
size, and lobsters, lance, herrings, mackerel, salmon, are in 
great abundance; plaice, sole, hallibut, and thornback, are 
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likewise found on the coast. The capelin arrives periodi- 
cally in such immense shoals as to change the colour of the 
sea. Herrings likewise arrive during spring and autumn 
in prodigious numbers. As a product of the coast may 
be mentioned kelp, which, with other sea-weed, is used as 
manure. 

The importance of this colony has exclusively arisen 
from its fisheries. The different settlements amount to be- 
tween sixty and seventy in number, and are scattered on 
the shores of the eastern and southern sides of the island, 
but principally on the former. There are, indeed, some 
inhabitants on the western shore, near its southern extre- 
mity ; but they do notextend to the northward of St George’s 
Bay, although the vicinity of that bay has proved extreme- 
ly fertile. The settlements are generally formed at the 
heads of the bays, particularly Conception Bay, thence to 
St John’s, and southward to Cape Race. The principal are, 
besides St John’s, the Bay of Bulls, Brigus, Cape Broyle 
Harbour, Ferryland, Fermore, and Renowes. St John’s, 
the capital of the island, is a place of considerable strength, 
situated about seventy miles to the north of Cape Race, 
and about one hundred and twenty south of Twilingate 
Island in the Bay of Exploits, which is the most northerly 
settlement, latitude 47. 35. north, longitude 52. 48. west. 
The harbour is one of the best in Newfoundland, being 
formed between two mountains, the eastern points of which 
leave an entrance, called the Narrows. This is the only 
assailable part, but it is so well defended, that any vessel 
attempting to force an entrance would inevitably be de- 
stroyed. There are about twelve fathoms of water in the 
middle of the channel, with tolerably good anchorage 
ground. The most lofty perpendicular precipices rise to 
an amazing height upon the north side, and the southern 
shore appears less striking in its altitude, only from a com- 
parison with the opposite rocks. ‘There is a light shown 
every night on the left side of the entrance, where there 
are also a small battery and a signal-post. Other batteries 
of greater strength appear towering above the rocky emi- 
nences towards the north. At about two thirds of the dis- 
tance between the entrance and what may properly be term- 
ed the harbour itself, there is a dangerous shelf called the 
Pancake, opposite the chain rock, so called from a chain 
which extends across the strait at that place, to prevent 
the admission of any hostile fleet. There are other forti- 
fications besides those already noticed, planted upon the 
heights around the town, so as to render St John’s perfect- 
ly secure against any sudden attack. Fort Townshend is 
situated immediately over the town, and is the usual resi- 
dence of the governor. Forts Amherst and William are 
more to the north; and there is alsoa small battery perch- 
edon the top of a single pyramidal mount, called the Crow’s 
Nest. The town itself forms one long straggling street, 
extending nearly parallel to the shore on the north side 
of the port, from which branch out several narrow lines of 
houses, that can only be called lanes. The houses are 
chiefly built of wood, although diversified by some of brick 
and a few of stone; but they are most irregularly placed, 
in consequence of an act of the British legislature, passed 
in 1820, after the great fires, which directs, that where the 
houses are built of stone, the street shall be forty feet in 
width, and where of wood, fifty; so that all the stone 
houses project ten feet into the street. The principal fea- 
ture of the town consists in its multitude of wharfs and fish- 
ing stages, which entirely line the shore. The government 
wharf is a fine broad quay, open to the accommodation of 
the public. The roadway of the main street is very rugged 
and irregular, and the general appearance of the town in- 
dicates exactly what it is, viz. a fishing station. St John’s 
has repeatedly and severely suffered from fires. In 1819, 
a great amount of property was destroyed by a visitation 
of this sort, which was repeated in November 1817, with 
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having been destroyed. Within a few days afterwards, an- 
other conflagration consumed nearly all of the town that had 
been left by the former one; and in August of the same 
year a fourth calamity nearly completed its destruction. 
There are places of public worship of various denomina- 
tions at St John’s, two school-houses, and a book society ; 
and five newspapers are also published. The population of 
the town is constantly fluctuating. At the height of the 
fishing season it is perfectly crowded, but the greater part 
of these are strangers, who return with their vessels to 
Europe. ‘The resident population may be estimated at 
11,000. The society of this town has for some years ra- 
pidly advanced in respectability and civilization ; partly on 
account of several merchants deeply engaged in trade hav- 
ing settled here, and many of the industrious inhabitants 
having raised themselves to comparative opulence ; and 
partly owing to the administration of justice having been 
placed upon a more permanent footing than formerly. The 
settlements extend almost continuously along the southern 
shore, as far as Fortune Bay ; and at most of the harbours 
there are places of public worship. The establishment at 
St George’s Bay is perhaps more agricultural than any 
other on the island; but Conception Bay, being the most 
populous, requires more particular notice. ‘ Harbour 
Grace is a good port,” says Captain Robinson; “ and the 
town is considerable, and of a respectable appearance. Con- 
ception Bay, in which it is situate, is the richest and most 
populous country district in Newfoundland, containing al- 
together about 14,600 inhabitants, a large proportion of the 
86,000 which the most recent census (1820) gave for the 
whole population of the island. They are distributed in a 
number of small towns, or fishing and agricultural ham- 
lets; near another of which, Port Grace, a remarkable 
basin is hollowed out in the cliffs by the action of frost, or 
the more certain operation of time, in the decaying slate 
clay of which the rocks are composed. First an arch is en- 
tered twenty feet wide by twenty feet high, and beyond is 
the basin itself, which is about 300 feet in circumference, 
and surrounded by perpendicular rocks 120 feet in height, 
with a border of dwarf spruce at top. At one corner, a 
little exit among broken masses of rock carries off the su- 
perfluous water ; the depth near the centre of the cavity is 
about fourteen feet”” On leaving the harbour, the same 
writer observes: “ The harbour is good; and though the 
space between the end of the bar and the north shore is 
rather narrow, a large ship, well handled, may beat through, 
or back and fill in and out, with the tide.” 

Near the extremity of Port Grace Harbour are the re- 
mains of a supposed ancient colony, which some have at- 
tributed to the Danes or Icelanders ; a sea-king of the lat- 
ter people having, according to tradition, been driven by 
stress of weather upon this part of the coast about the year 
1000. The ruins were discovered by a party of settlers, 
who, proceeding up a river which falls into Conception Bay, 
observed, at the distance of six or seven miles above the 
bay, the appearance of stone walls rising just above the sur- 
face. “ On removing the sand and alluvial earth, they as- 
certained these to be the remains of ancient buildings, with 
oak beams, and mill-stones sunk in oaken beds. Enclosures 
resembling gardens were also traced out, and plants of va- 
rious kinds were found growing about the place, not indi- 
genous to the island ; but the most decisive proof of these 
ruins being the remains of an ancient European colony, 
was drawn from the different kinds of coins found about 
them, some of Dutch gold, which the inhabitants consi- 
dered to be old Flemish coins ; others of copper without in- 
scriptions.” Captain Robinson, however, throws doubt on 
the antiquity of the buildings, and asserts that they are not 
older than the settlement of Lord Baltimore in 1623. 

Newfoundland is justly considered as a very important 
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Fisueries in this work will be found an account of the progress of trade since 1822. 


Inwards from Outwards to 


British Foreign 


eaten British Foreign 
rea 8 ‘Total. Colonies. States. 


: Total. 
Britain. Colonies. States. ota 


Tons. | No. | Tons. 
38,859] 748 | 80,615 
42,569} 741 | 80,532 
40,223] 825 | 90,550 
35,667| 776 | 88,963 
84,883] 775 | 89,193 
35,718 799 | 92,382 
27,575. 836 | 92,498 
25,111. 796 | 84,445 


30,118) 845 | 90,960 


. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. 
-38,167| 274 | 20,818) 178 | 22,037 749 | 81,022 
39,813) 254 | 21,015) 201 | 23,650) 753 | 84,478) 116 | 12,238 
35,196; 295 24,594) 277 | 33,316) 851 | 93,406) 171 | 19,770) 326 
37,095! 268 | 22,417 239 | 30,368) 786 S130 164 | 20,182) 311 
0 


Tons. | No. 
24,299) 321 
25,725 


38,608) 319 | 17,507, 197 | 24,915, 791 | 91,030) 147 | 17,766) 350 
39,856] 321 | 26,363; 221 | 28,204) 828 | 94,423) 158 | 19,054) 357 
37,577) 385 | 30,643, 218 | 20,349) 877 | 96,569, 181 | 21,764) 432 
36,265, 362 | 27,881) 215 | 25,783) 845 | 89,929) 167 | 20,221) 430 
35,171} 419 | 33,287) 222 | 26,784) 892 | 95,242) 151 nite 4.50 


Year ending 5th January 1832. 


Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwards. 

No.} Tons. Men. | No.} Tons. No.| Tons. Men. | No.| ‘ons. Men. 
United kingdom..............| 245 | 34,322} 1969 | 150} 18,280 257 | 34,704) 2024 | 164} 19,728) 1203 
Guernsey and Jersey........| 6 849; 53 1 235 1I| 1,561; 103; 8 493| 33 
British West Indies..........) 54] 5,490) 356 | 73| 7,796 54| 5,605) 379} 71} 7,821} 515 
British North America...... 363 | 27,522) 1535 | 371] 33,748 308 | 22,276 | 1158 | 355} 30,871 | 1595 
Eats | British vessels. ...| 132] 16,276} 1017 | 183} 22,137] 1413 | 159 19,995 | 1413 | 173} 21,500) 1333 


Europe § Foreign vessels...) 5 565 40 |... as aay : 4 bg . 336 14 
United | British vessels.......) 6&| 7,938; 451 | 29] 3,515| 206} 50] 5,146] 279] 21 2,330; 137 
States j Foreign vessels....) 5 849+ 42) ... = . 3 409 14 I +e 4 
|e: US Rey = ws wa ode # an 4 163 10 1 102 6 
MPO ORD. 2 os fics. ves couse oes | 8 458 27 6 458 26 1 70 5 I 70 4 
Ee. fo. 68. esievwceess ees 2 415 23 | 231 3,896) 225 dpesees: » Ses mr 
eee 2 275 14; 6 789| 44 4 421 26 
By 6 CS eae 3 112 rey 's 112 12 . oe *~ 
Porto Rico......... eo 171 13 ,. 
Pofaliia, 1.0% 892] 95,242) 5552 845 | 90,966 | 5418 | 845 89,929 5385 796 83,745 | 4870 


The following table presents a view of the principal ex- Besides these articles, various kinds of skins are exported, 


ports from Newfoundland. and also whalebone, pine-board, juniper plank, billets, knees, 
| _séosrs, staves, and the like 3 but the above returns show that 
| 1830, | 1831. | 1932, | 1833, the cod and seal fisheries are by far the most important 
D ’ ——- —— —_——- ——_——-|_ branches. of the trade of Newfoundland. 
_ | QYY Cod fish.....quintals | 948,463 | 755,667 | 654,053 | 663,787 For an account of the nature of the Newfoundland fish- 


Seals’ skins... No.of casks 300,682 | 559,342 | 682,803 | 501,436 
Cod and seal oil.....tons 8,306 | 12,371 | 13,118 | 10,539 


eries, and their importance to Great Britain, the reader is 


Staves. scese. number | 25,204 | 32,568 | 29,000 | 40,679 | ‘eferred to the article FisuErtzs. 

Salmon.........00.0. casks| 4,439 3,606 | 2,924 2,705 The principal imports consist of bread, flour, pork, and 

ag Bott. barrels} 1,083 1,799 | 1,064 | 3,969 | beef, butter, rum, molasses, wine, brandy, and gin, coffee, 

pot at yy 390 456 984 606 | tea, sugar, oatmeal, salt, pease and beans, lumber, shingles, 
ae] eaplins.... g casks 1,759 2,092 1,646 819 | and the like. The value, topper with that of the exports, 


has been as follows. 


Imports valued in Sterling Money. Exports valued in Sterling Money. 
EE a a, ee 


: { 
From @ From From Total To To To Total 
. Years. Brit ° aa British Foreign Value of Great British Foreign Value of 
Colonies. States. Imports. Britain. Colonies. States. Exports. 
| L L. L L. L L 


D kL. L. : 5 : 
1822 | 656,327 | 177,493 34,002 | 867,752 | 245,578 82,952 | 400,668 | 729,198 
1826 | 204,753 | 131,090 | 179,600 | 512443 | 293,745 | 121/746 343)814 | 759,305 
1827 | 949,816 | 157,731 | 181,714 | 889,261 | 316,596 | 116513 331,477 | 764,586 
1830 | 546,839 | 130,286 91,291 | 768,416 | 252,389 | 140,520 | 292,771 | 685,680 
W631 | 530,954 | 177,958 | 102,441 | 929,353 | 393,584 | 132258 | 277,690 803,532 
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Newfound- 
land. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The total value of the Newfoundland trade may be es- 
timated, in round numbers, at L.2,000,000 sterling per an- 
num, independently of its great importance in a maritime 
point of view. But besides the trade in fish and oil car- 
ried on by Great Britain in the British seas, that of Ame- 
rica and France is also of immense extent and importance. 
To France it averages about 300,000 quintals of fish, and 
not only are bounties given for this article, and for the 
vessel so much per ton, but also for those men employed 
who have never before been at sea. No bounty whatever 
is paid by our government, so that our fishermen have to 
compete under the greatest disadvantages. But this is 
not all. In 1814, the French obtained a right to a large 
extent of the coast fishery, or rather the right which they 
had enjoyed previously to 1792 was then restored, and the 
islands of St Pierre and Miquelon were ceded to them, to 
serve as a shelter for the French fishermen. This privi- 
lege, which was conferred by treaty, they have rendered 
exclusive, and so late as 1833 drove some English vessels 
off the coast of Newfoundland, not allowing them to fish 
upon the shores of their own island. The Americans also 
take every possible advantage of the privileges granted by 
us as regards the latitude fixed, fishing close to the land 
during night ; and they likewise injure their neighbours by 
throwing their offal into the sea. Of the entire quantity 
of cod-fish which they take, not less than 1,500,000 are 
reckoned as caught on our own shores. The regular trade 
of Britain, besides suffering from the causes mentioned, is 
seriously injured by the extensive smuggling which the fo- 
reign fishermen carry on. From 1815, when the French 
and American vessels were allowed the privilege of fishing 
‘n the British seas, till 1820, the tonnage of the British ves- 
sels employed in the trade fell off about one third. The 
deep-sea fishery, in particular, is now almost abandoned by 
the English to the Americans and French. Indeed every 
thing relating to British interests, in connection with the 
Newfoundland fisheries, appears to have been grossly mis- 
managed or neglected. 

The affairs of the island are administered by a house of 
assembly, consisting of fifteen members chosen by the 
people, to which is added a legislative and executive coun- 
cil. The laws are in the English language, and are admi- 
nistered by circuit courts. There is no militia in the island, 
and the police force is small. The revenue is derived from 
custom-duties, amounting to about L.15,000 per annum, 
and licenses, L.1000. To meetthe expenditure, a parliamen- 
tary grant of about L.10,000 was for several years given ; 
but this was withdrawn in 1832, and since then the reve- 
nue has not covered the expenditure by about that amount, 
so that its restoration has been found necessary. The 
moral aspect of Newfoundland is rather encouraging. Con- 
siderable unanimity has usually existed amongst the differ- 
ent religious persuasions, consisting of Wesleyans, Roman 
Catholics, and Congregationalists ; the dissenters being ge- 
nerally more numerous than the Episcopalians, over whom 
there is anarchdeacon. The Catholic church is governed 
by a bishop. There are several newspapers published in 
the island, and of late years a taste for literature has been 
diffusing itself. There are between thirty and forty schools, 
as well for adults as for children. At St Jolin’s there is a 
commercial society, out of which a chamber of commerce 
is chosen annually, to watch over and promote the trade 
and fisheries. ‘There are several benevolent societies and 
two benefit societies. The population of Newfoundland 
for several years was as follows: 


Males. Females. Total. 
WSA22228... 6.085. 31,746 20,411 52,157 
WS27S28H A. oc 34,617 23,471 58,088 


To these numbers must be added 2000 individuals distri- 
buted over distant parts of the coast, which could not be 


visited by those who took the census. The population ne- Newfouy 


cessarily fluctuates greatly, so that much difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining correct returns. The resident inha- 
bitants are now (1837) reckoned at about 90,000. 

When Newfoundland was first visited, it was found to 
contain two distinct races of aborigines; the one termed 
Red Indians, and the other Esquimaux. Both are now al- 
most extinct; the former, it is supposed, is entirely so, as 
deadly feuds were waged between them and the early set- 
tlers.. Besides, the Mic-mac Indians, who were introduced 
into the island from Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, carried 
on with the Red Indians an exterminating war, which 
proved far more fatal to them than the hostilities of the 
Europeans. A female of this tribe was captured in 1818, 
and from her a vocabulary of their language was obtained. | 

Without dwelling upon the tradition which represents 
Newfoundland as having been settled at a very early pe- 
riod by one Biron, a sea-king or pirate of Iceland, we have 
authentic evidence of its re-discovery by John Cabot, on 
the 24th of June 1497. Sailing under the commission of 
Henry VII. in these seas, he descried a headland, which, 
as a lucky omen, he called Bonavista, a name which it still 
retains. It was at that time inhabited by native Indians, 
three of whom he brought home, clothed in skins, and 
speaking a language which no person understood. It was 
afterwards visited by navigators from France and Portugal, 
who reporting favourably of the abundance and excellency 
of its cod fishery, European fishermen were soon attract- 
ed to its coasts. In 1536 an English vessel attempted to 
winter upon the island, but the crew nearly perished from 
starvation. Not deterred by this failure, however, nor by 
that of a former attempt, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583, 
landed on the island with two hundred followers, and, un- 
der a patent of Queen Elizabeth, took quiet possession of 
the country. But too desirous of prosecuting his discove- 
ries, his crews became disaffected, and having separated in- 
to two parties, one of them returned home. Most of those 
who followed him were lost ina gale of wind off the Sable 
Island, and the remainder perished, along with himself, on 
their voyage homewards. Subsequent attempts were made 
to explore and settle Newfoundland, but it was not until 
the year 1623 that the first colony was established under 
Sir George Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimore. His son 
was made governor of the colony, which he named Avalon, 
and soon afterwards proceeding thither himself, it increas- 
ed and flourished under his auspices. Ten years subse- 
quently Charles I. issued a regulation for “ governing of 
his majesty’s subjects inhabiting in Newfoundland, or traf- 
ficking in bays,” &c.; and about the same time Lord Falk- 
land sent a colony from Ireland. Other individuals ob- 
tained grants of land; and about the year 1654, fifteen 
settlements, comprehending three hundred families, had 
been made on the island, notwithstanding the constant 
bickerings between the English and French, the latter 
having established a colony at Placentia. On the break- 
ing out of the war after the accession of William III., these 
assumed a more serious character, and, after various recri- 
minations, St John’s was compelled to surrender to the 
French in 1696. The captors set fire to the fort and 
town, and destroyed most of the British settlements. To 
repair these losses, our government despatched a squadron; 
but the cowardice of one commander and the ignorance 
of another frustrated the design. The re-establishment 
of peace put an end to hostilities for the time ; but they 
were resumed in 1702, during which year most of the 
French settlements were destroyed, and a great many fish- 
ing-boats were burned or captured. In the following year 
an expedition miscarried, and this circumstance encourage 
the French to attempt the conquest of the whole island in 
1705. For this purpose five hundred men were despatch- 
ed from Canada; but being repulsed from Petty Harbour, 


., ed by Nova Scotia. 
3 | in the centre of the stewartry of Kircudbright. 


_ is formed of a single street, 
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yial- a port within nine miles of St John’s, they extended their 


ravages over the different settlements as far as Bonavista. 
In 1706 the French trade received a severe blow from an 
English commander, who, with only ten vessels, crippled 
the armed force on the station, and destroyed a number of 
the enemy’s vessels in the harbours along the coast. These 
disasters, however, did not deter the French from attempt- 
ing the permanent expulsion of the English. In the year 
1708 they completely demolished the town of St John’s; 
and shortly afterwards Carbonia, the only settlement of 
consequence remaining in our hands, was partially de- 
stroyed. From this time until the conclusion of the peace 
of Utrecht the French remained in quiet possession of New- 
foundland ; but by this treaty the island, with all the ad- 
jacent ones, was declared to belong to Great Britain, the 
French being only allowed the use of the two islets of St 
Pierre and Miquelon. The final conquest of all the Ame- 
rican colonies extinguished any claims which the French 
might set forth to possession in these seas ; and they were 
glad to receive back at the peace of 1763 the privilege 
above conferred. The revolutionary war in America oc- 
casioned fresh disputes as to the right of fishing upon the 
banks of Newfoundland. The New Englanders had hi- 
therto enjoyed the right of taking fish, and on this being 
resisted, they retaliated, by refusing to supply the colony 
with many articles of provision upon which it depended. 
This reciprocal annoyance caused the subject to form one 
of the articles of the treaty of peace, signed at Paris in 
1783, by which it was stipulated that the inhabitants of 
the United States should have liberty to take fish of every 
kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as Bri- 
tish fishermen should use, but not to dry or cure their fish 
upon the island. The question of supplies from America 
was a long time agitated, but finally authorized by act of 
patliament in 1822, confining the transit of goods to Bri- 
tish bottoms. Newfoundland has had a resident governor 
ever since the year 1728. Civil and justiciary courts were 
early established ; and about the year 1750, a superior 
court was added. But for many years the imperfect ad- 
ministration of justice continued to be a subject of com- 
plaint amongst the colonists. Bills have been repeatedly 


1 passed for the purpose of placing matters upon a more sa- 
_ tisfactory footing ; and in 1832 a representative govern- 


ment was granted to Newfoundland, similar to that enjoy- 
(R.R.R.) 

NEW GALLOWAY, a small royal burgh of Scotland, 
It is plea- 
santly situated on the western bank of the Ken. The town 
stretching along the public 
toad. The parish church is about half a mile from the 
town, on the north side. There is attached to the town- 


_ house a criminal and debtor’s jail, surmounted by a steeple 


and town clock. Below the town a handsome stone bridge 
was erected over the river in 1822. The inhabitants are 
entirely supported by the retail trade arising from the de- 
mands of the population of the surrounding country. It 
was erected into a royal burgh in 1629. By the set or con- 
stitution which, in 1708, received the sanction of the con- 


|| vention of royal burghs, the town ought to be governed by 
_ 4 provost, two bailies, a treasurer, and fifteen councillors ; 


| but as the parliamen tary constituency do not amount to that 
number, the council is never complete. It has no funds 
or property of any description, with the exception of cus- 
toms and small dues, which do not amount to L.3 yearly. 
_It returns a member to parliament along with Wigton, 
Pega and Whithorn. The population amounts to about 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the United States of 
North America, is bounded on the north by the mountain- 
_ ous ridges which separate Canada from the states of the 
union, on the east and south-east by Maine and the Atlan- 
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tic Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the west 
by Vermont. 
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New 


It is situated between 42. 41. and 45. 11, Hamp- 


of north latitude, and between 70. 40. and 72. 23. of west. *Hite- 


longitude ; extending in length about 168 miles, whilst its 
average breadth is about fifty miles, and its area is com- 
puted at 9491 miles. On the map its shape nearly resem- 
bles a wedge inserted between the states of Maine and 
Vermont, and having Massachusetts for its base. New 
Hampshire, for its narrow extent, differs more in relative 
elevation than any other state of the union; and of course 
the extremes of temperature are in corresponding excess. 
The line of coast is indented with small inlets of the sea, 
and skirted by a narrow sandy plain. At no great distance 


the country swells into a mountainous region, and New. 


Hampshire has justly been called the state of hills, and 
also the granite state. The highest peaks of the White 
Mountain range, some of them 7000 feet in height, are 
more elevated than any others in the United States, with 
the exception of the Rocky Mountains. Between the 
Merrimack and the Connecticut are situated many consi- 
derable mountains; the names of the principal heights being 
Monadnock, Sunapee, Kearsarge, Carr’s Mountain, and 
Moosehillock. As a whole, the physiognomy of New 
Hampshire is bold and prominent, and, although rugged, 
often sublime in the highest degree. The mountains of the 
state are in the centre, with a zone of finely-diversified hill 
and dale country around, the hills consisting generally of 
stony and moist land, and affording excellent pasturage. 
There are no extensive barrens, and most of the land is 
capable of cultivation. Many of the valleys are beautifull y 
green, sheltered, and fertile. The rivers in particular 
have rich alluvial bottoms or intervale lands, the: soil, al- 
though encumbered with stones, having a considerable 
degree of fertility. The state originally was heavily tim- 
bered, and in the interior there are still considerable tracts 
of forest country. There are extensive plains of warm, 
light, sandy, and peculiar soil, resembling, when cleared, 
the poorer lands of the high western prairies, covered in 
their natural state with white pine, and called pine plains. 
Mount Washington, one of the White Mountains, often 
visited by travellers, Mr Hinton thus describes: “ After 
climbing the side of the mountain for some distance, the 
forest trees begin to diminish in height, till, at the ele- 
vation of about four thousand feet, you come to a re- 
gion of dwarfish evergreens, about the height of a man’s 
head, which put forth numerous branches, and surround 
the mountain with a formidable hedge, a quarter of a mile 
in thickness. On emerging from this thicket, you are 
above all woods, at the foot of what is called the bald 
part of the mountain, which is very steep, and consists of 
a huge pile of naked rocks. After attaining the summit, 
the traveller is recompensed for his toil, if the sky be se- 
rene, by a most noble and extensive prospect. On the 
south-east there is a view of the Atlantic Ocean, the near- 
est part of which is sixty-five miles distant in a right 
line; on the south, Winnipiseogee Lake lies full in view ; 
in the south-west is the lofty summit of Moosehillock ; 
and far away in the horizon is the Grand Monadnoc. The 
barren rocks, which extend a great distance in every di- 
rection from the summit, add a melancholy cast to the 
grandeur of the scene. The notch or gap in the White 
Mountains is also frequently visited as a curiosity. It is 
‘on the west side of the mountains, near the source of Sa- 
co River. It is a deep and narrow defile, in one part only 
twenty-two feet wide. The mountain appears as if clo- 
ven quite to its base, perpendicularly on one side, and on 
the other at an angle of forty-five degrees.” The Lake of 
Winnipiseogee, mentioned above, is the largest sheet of 
water in New Hampshire, being about twenty-three miles 
in length. It is sprinkled with numerous islands, and 
abounds in the finest kinds of fresh-water fish. Umbagog 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lake is situated partly in this state and partly in Maine. 
Squam, Ossipee, Sunnapee, and Newfound Lakes, are also 
large collections of water. Five of the largest rivers of 
New England have their sources in this state, viz. the 
Connecticut, Merrimack, Androscoggin, Saco, and Pasca- 
taqua. There are also a number of inferior streams ; and, 
throughout, New Hampshire is remarkably well watered, 
the water being generally of the purest quality. In re- 
ference to the geological features of the state, it may 
be mentioned, that the high ridge of mountains which di- 
vides the waters of the Connecticut from those of the 
Merrimack is composed of the older primitive rocks. Gra- 
nite prevails in the northern and more elevated part, and 
mica slate in the southern. A beautiful fine-grained gra- 
nite occurs in many parts of the state, and great quantities 
of it are transported to Boston as a building stone. To 
the eastward of the great ridge, mica slate, gneiss, and 
greenstone, are found. Steatite or greenstone of good 
quality is found at Orford and Francestown, and primitive 
limestone abounds in several places. New Hampshire also 
possesses beds of iron ore of excellent quality, and copper 
ore has likewise been discovered. Plumbago is found at 
some places in large quantities, and of excellent quality. 
These are the principal minerals which this state pro- 
duces in such quantities as to be much regarded by the in- 
habitants. 

The climate of New Hampshire is subject to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and to great and sudden changes, 
yet it is reckoned healthy, the air being generally pure 
and salubrious. Winter commences in November, and 
continues till April, the lakes being ordinarily frozen four 
months in the year, during six weeks of which travelling 
by means of a species of sledge is quite common, both on 
the ice and on terra firma. ‘The open fields are commonly 
cleared of snow by the end of April; but the cold wea- 
ther, which commences as early as the first of September, 
continues till May. In all the states in this neighbour- 
hood the autumn is a delightful season. New Hampshire 
is an agricultural state, and by far the greater number of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
The articles principally cultivated are, wheat, rye, Irian 
corn, oats, barley, pulse, and flax. The quantity of live 
stock is considerable, consisting of horned cattle, sheep, 
swine, and horses. Apples are abundant, and no good 
husbandman considers his farm as complete without an or- 
chard; but other kinds of fruit are not so extensively cul- 
tivated. The principal articles of export are, lumber, fish, 
beef, pork, horses, neat cattle, sheep, flax-seed, and pot and 


pearl aslies. 


ton mills, which manufactured during that year 29,060,500 


yards of cloth, and employed 875 males and 4090 females, ~~ 


besides some children. ‘There are likewise some woollen 
establishments, ten or twelve paper mills, a number of iron 
founderies, and works for preparing the ore; and glass is 
also manufactured. In this and in some other states, large 
quantities of carpeting, of an inferior quality, are made in 
families, but these are not noticed in the estimated amount 
of exports. Mr Pitkins, in his statistics of the United 
States (1835), observes regarding this manufacture in 
New Hampshire: “ The agent for New Hampshire, in his 
return to the secretary, says that the amount of carpeting 
made in the counties of Rockingham, Strafford, Grafton, 
and Coos, mostly in families, and sold in other states, ex- 
ceeds, in his opinion, the amount of foreign articles con- 
sumed.” The value of the imports from December 1832 
to December 1833 was 167,754 dollars ; and the value of 
the exports for the same period was, of domestic produce, 
145,355 dollars, and of foreign produce, 9903 dollars; 
total, 155,258 dollars; the tonnage entered being 17,126. 
From the same source (the American Almanac) we learn, 
that for the year ending the 30th of September 1835, the 
value of the imports was 71,514 dollars ; that of the exports, 
of domestic produce, 75,076 dollars, and of foreign pro- 
duce, 6605 dollars, total, 81,681 dollars ; whilst the ton- 
nage which entered was, 6564, and that which departed, 
3996 tons. This remarkable falling off in the trade of the 
state we have no other means of accounting for, than by 
supposing that the trade in this part of the United States 
is becoming more and more concentrated at Boston, where 
goods of all kinds can be more readily disposed of; and 
this, we have been informed by a native of the country, 
is the fact. Amongst the towns where the principal ma- 
nufacturing establishments are situated may be mention- 
ed Exeter, Dover, Peterborough, Franconia, Pembroke, 
New Ipswich, Keene, and Durham. In 1835, there were 
in New Hampshire twenty-six banks, having a capital 
of 2,655,008 dollars, and a circulation of 1,389,970 dol- 
lars. The number of post-offices was 289, and the amount 
of postages for the preceding year was 23,429 dollars. 
There are several savings’ banks and insurance offices in 
this state. At the commencement of the war in 1775, New 
Hampshire had only one newspaper; but in 1834 twen- 
ty-seven were published, besides a few other periodicals. 
The following table exhibits a view of the counties and 
county towns. 


. Population | Population | ; ae 7 
Counties. in 1820. in 1830. County Towns. | Population. | Washington 
Rockingham..........se+seeee- 40,526 ee. 
Swatioal 51.415 58,916 |2 Gilmanton ......scceesececseees 
“in. ia os : 4 } Gilford ......eeeeeesereecenees 
| Rochester.......ccessessecseees 
Merrimack. ...s.s0ccesreecnrcee) Sa, ¢40 34,619 Ce ee ee 
Hillsborough .......seseeeeeeee 35,781 37,762 AMNETSt... 00 ceeeeeceersessoes . 
CS SMES wasp sm -2:0.0i0 air Semueisie-ris KK c@iatag’. «wes comms 6... emametion 
SUT Viale vaca ves vamioneye «+ qumemat NeWPOFt.. ese. seeeceeeeneenrene! 
Haverhill ............0eeeese 
sonar a aye oleae, Plymouth,,...0sssseeeeeee eee 
CO.08.u) «apiinp vanessa, seenmmmeiiite — Lancaster......seeseeseneenees 
i 


Portsmouth, the largest town, and the only seaport in 
the state, is situated on the south side of Piscataqua River, 


three miles from its junction with the sea, in latitude 43, 4 
north, and longitude 70. 45. west. The harbour 1s consl- 


The manufactures of New Hampshire have of Ne 
late years greatly increased. In 1831 there were forty cot- Hi 


* dered as excellent, having sufficient depth of water for ves- 
2- sels of any size, being easy of access, protected from every 
wind, and, owing to the rapidity of the tide, never frozen. 
It is so well fortified by nature, that it can be made secure 
against any attack, with little trouble or expense. Seve- 
ral forts have been planted upon commanding positions. A 
lighthouse on Great Island indicates the entrance, and 
_ the largest ships can come close up to the wharfs. Ports- 

mouth is well provided with houses of public worship, and 
‘ contains a custom-house, an insurance office, and several 
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banks. This town enjoys considerable trade; but as a great 
portion of that from the interior of the state centres at 
Boston, and a part at Portland, its commerce is not so ex- 
tensive or flourishing as it would otherwise be, and, as has 
already been shown, it is on the decline. In Navy Island, 
on the Piscataqua, opposite to Portsmouth, there is a navy 
yard of the United States. The island belongs to the ge- 
neral government, and is convenient for building ships of 
war, being well furnished for this purpose. Portsmouth 
has suffered much from fires at different periods, the places 
of the buildings destroyed being supplied by brick edifices. 
A very handsome bridge across the Piscataqua connects 
it with the state of Maine. This town was settled in 1623, 
and incorporated by charter in 1633. 

Concord, the capital of New Hampshire, and the seat of 
government, is situated on both sides of the river Merri- 
mack, in latitude 43. 12. north, and longitude 71. 29. west. 
The principal portion of the town is exceedingly plea- 
sant, extending along the western bank of the river for 
nearly two miles. It contains a state-house, a state-prison, 
a court-house, several places of public worship, and above 
two hundred dwelling-houses. Two bridges connect the 
chief village with that on the opposite bank, and much of 
the trade of the upper country centres here; whilst the im- 
portance of the town is increased by the boat navigation 
__ which has been opened between this place and Boston by 
_ means of the Merrimack River and Middlesex Canal. The 
_ town of Concord issues three or four gazettes, and is alto- 
_ gether a place of large and growing business. Exeter is a 
_ handsome village, fifteen miles south-west of Portsmouth; it 
fl is situated at the head of tide-water on the Exeter River, 
_ and small vessels ascend to it. This village contains a 
_ number of public buildings, with three or four churches, and 
_ is ‘the seat of very considerable manufactures. Philips’ 
' Exeter Academy, in this place, is one of the most ancient, 
opulent, and useful institutions in the United States, hav- 
ing many of the advantages and endowments of a college. 
Dover is a large manufacturing village, situated on the 
_ western bank of the Piscataqua, twelve miles north-west of 
_ Portsmouth, and through it flows the Cochecho. This river 
_ has several falls, the largest of which, being upwards of 
Pail forty feet perpendicular, is at the centre of the town, and 
4] affords water-power equal to any in New England. Large 
_ iron and cotton manufactories have been erected upon these 
| falls, and upon others a few miles higher up the river. Dover 
contains a number of good public buildings, has a consider- 
able share of shipping, and is one of the most flourishing 
_ towns in the state. The greatest part of the timber export- 
i ed from New Hampshire is brought to this place. Keene 

/ 1s a pleasant town, in the south-west part of the state, 
on the Ashuelot. The principal towns on the Connecticut 
| River are Walpole, thirteen miles north-west of Keene ; 
= Charlestown, twelve miles north of Walpole; Hanover, 

the seat of Dartmouth College ; Haverhill, twenty-seven 
| miles north of Hanover ; and Bath, adjoining Haverhill, at 
))|\ the head of the boat navigation. There are, besides, nume- 
_| Tous thriving and beautiful villages. The common schools 
_ are well supported, and flourishing academies are estab- 
F lished in many of the towns. Dartmouth College, at Ha- 
_| Rover, was founded in 1770, and ranks as the third literary 
/ Institution in New England. In 1836 there were connect- 
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ed with it ten instructors, 1858 alumni, 512 ministérs, and New 
186 students, with 6000 volumes in the college libraries, a 
and 8500 volumes in the students’ libraries. The funds of Shite. 


this institution are considerable, the annual income being 
above 4000 dollars. It has likewise a medical school of dé. 
served reputation at Hanover, where there are three profes- 
sors and about eighty students. Philips’ Exeter Academy, 
at Exeter, is an old and flourishing institution. It has funds 
amounting to about 80,000 dollars, a library of 700 volumes, 
and a handsome philosophical apparatus. Its officers are, a 
principal, a professor of mathematics and natural pliloso- 
phy, and an assistant. The funds are appropriated in 
part to the support of theological students. There are a 
great number of less extensively-endowed academies, and 
the primary and other schools established throughout the 
state are upon the general footing of the New England sys- 
tem. ‘The state has a literary fund amounting to 64,000 
dollars, formed by a tax of one half per cent. upon the capi- 
tal of banks. The proceeds of this fund, and also an an- 
nual income of 9000 dollars derived from a tax upon banks, 
are appropriated for the support of schools ; and for main- 
taining common schools, 90,000 dollars are annually rais- 
ed by a separate tax. There are in New Hampshire 159 
churches for Congregationalists, and eleven associations ; 
the Baptists have ninety churches and six associations ; the 
Free-will Baptists have a hundred congregations ; the Me- 
thodists, seventy-five ministers; the Presbyterians, ten con- 
gregations; the Christians, twenty-three congregations ; 
the Unitarians, seventeen congregations; the Friends, 
fifteen societies; the Episcopalians, nine congregations ; 
the Roman Catholics, two congregations; and the Shak- 
ers, two societies. The clergy of New Hampshire are 
supported by salaries, which are raised by subscription, ot 
by voluntary taxation on property, or by contribution. The 
average salary of the Congregational ministers is about 
400 dollars, that of the Episcopalian 600 dollars, that of 
the Unitarian 500 dollars, that of the Baptist 300 dollars, 
but those of other persuasions have still less. The inha- 
bitants are a strong, healthy; industrious, and well-inform- 
ed people; frugal, religious, and jealous of their rights. 
The salubrity of the climate ig proved by the fact, that 
many instances of considerable longevity occur in the state. 

As in the other states of the Union, internal improve- 
ments have within the last ten years made considerable 
advances in New Hampshire. Several canals have beech 
constructed around falls in the Merrimack, viz. Bow Ca- 
nal, three miles below Concord, with four locks, and pass- 
ing a fall of twenty-five feet; Hooksett Canal, fifty rods 
long, with three locks, and a lockage of sixteen feet, pass- 
ing Hooksett Falls; Amosheag Canal, with nine locks, 
and a lockage of forty-five feet, passing Amosheag Falls, 
nine miles below Hooksett F alls ; Union Canal, immediate- 
ly below Amosheag, overcomes seven falls in the river, 
and has seven locks in nine miles. A canal is now in pro- 
gress around Sewall’s Falls, in Concord. The Nashua and 
Lowel Railroad, extending from Nashua, New Hampshire, 
to Lowell in Massachusetts, about fifteen miles in length, 
was incorporated in the year 1836, and is now (1837) in 
progress. This railroad is expected to bé continued from 
Nashua to Concord. The Concord Railroad Corporation 
has been organized. 

The early history of New Hampshire will be found in the 
article New ENcLanp. In the year 1741 a final separation 
took place between it and Massachusetts. A constitution 
was established in 1784; but in ]'792 this constitution was 
altered and amended by a convention of delegates held at 
Concord, and it is that now in force. The legislative power 
is vested in a senate and house of représentatives, which 
together are styled The General Court of New Hamp- 
shire. Every town or incorporated township having one 
hundred and fifty rateable polls may send one representa- 
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tive, and for every three hundred additional polls it is en- 


Haven. titled to an additional representative. The senate consists 
—~— of twelve members, who are chosen by the people in dis- 


tricts. The executive power is vested ina governor, and a 
council which consists of five members. The governor, 
council, senators, and representatives, are all elected an- 
nually by the people, their term of service commencing on 
the first Wednesday in June, upon which day the general 
court meets yearly at Concord. The right of suffrage is 
granted to every male inhabitant of twenty-one years of 
age, excepting paupers, and persons excused from paying 
taxes at their own request. The judiciary power is vested 
in a superior court and a court of common pleas. The 
judges are appointed by the governor and council, and 
hold their offices during good behaviour, but not beyond 
the age of seventy years. (RB. R. Re) 
NEW HAVEN, acity of Connecticut, one of the Unit- 
ed States of North America. It lies round the head of a 
bay, which stretches inwards about four miles from Long 
Island Sound, seventy-six miles north-east from New York, 
and stands on a large and beautiful plain, which is border- 
ed on the north partly by eminences called East and West 
Rock, presenting bold and almost perpendicular columns 
of bare trap rock from three to four hundred feet in height. 
Upon the eastern and western sides the city is skirted by 
small rivers, and extends from east to west three miles, be- 
ing about two miles in width. It is regularly laid out, and 
consists of two parts, the old and the new town. The for- 
mer was originally laid out in one large square, and is di- 
vided into several smaller squares. The central square is 
intersected by a very fine street, in which three handsome 
churches have been erected; and it also contains a new 
state-house, built after the model of the Parthenon, and 
ranking with the best American buildings. The public 
square and the principal streets are ornamented with trees ; 
and a great part of the dwelling-houses have gardens filled 
with fruit trees, which give to the city a rural and delight- 
ful appearance. New Haven contains eight or nine places 
of public worship, Congregationalists and Episcopalians be- 
ing the most numerous sects. There is a jail, an alms- 
house, a custom-house, a museum, two banks, two insur- 
ance offices, an institution for popular lectures, and a num- 
ber of printing offices, from which five or six newspapers 
and a few other periodicals are issued. Yale College con- 
sists of ten buildings ; four halls one hundred feet by forty, 
and four stories in height, containing thirty-two rooms each 
for students, a chapel, a medical college, a laboratory, and 
other necessary apartments. According to the Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1837, the state of this institution was as 
follows :—lInstructors, twenty-seven ; alumni, 4485; minis- 
ters, 1297; students, 413 ; volumes in the college libraries, 
10,500; and volumes in the students’ libraries, 15,000. 
The philosophical and chemical apparatus are good, and 
the cabinet of minerals is the most valuable in the United 
States. In connection with this establishment there are the- 
ological, medical, and law schools; and the place is celebrat- 
ed for the number of its boarding schools, there being seldom 
fewer than one thousand persons who come hither from 
abroad for the purpose of education. The harbour of New 
Haven is well defended from winds, but is shallow, and gra- 
dually filling up with mud; an evil which has been reme- 
died ‘in part by the construction of a wharf, about a mile in 
length, extending into the harbour. The maritime com- 
merce of this city is greater than that of any other place in 
Connecticut, and it owns a considerable amount of ship- 
ping. Both the foreign and the coasting trade are extensive, 
and packets and steam-boats ply regularly between New 
Haven and New York. It was first settled by the English 
in the year 1638, and, as the capital of the colony of New 
Haven, continued distinct from that of Connecticut till the 
year 1665. The legislature of the state meets alternately 
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here and at Hartford. The population in 1820 amounted Newh 
to 7147, in 1830 to 10,678, and in 1837 to about 138,000. 
Long. 72. 57. W. Lat. 41. 18. N. XN 
NEWHAVEN, a town of the county of Sussex, and the 
hundred of Holmstrough, sixty miles distant from London, 
It stands at the mouth of the river Ouse, and is the port 
of Lewes, where the custom-house is established. It was 
formerly a place of more importance than at present ; but 
the harbour has been neglected, and nearly choked up by 
sand. It is sometimes called Meeching. The population 


amounted in 1801 to 584, in 1811 to 755, in 1821 to 927, 
and in 1831 to 904. 

NEWHAVEN, an ancient and considerable fishing vil- WY 
lage, situated on the Frith of Forth, less than two miles | 
north from Edinburgh, and one mile west from Leith. 
The village is formed by a street running contiguous with 
the shore, with several back lanes, and in appearance it 
has nothing to recommend it to attention. It possesses a 
low-water pier, which affords shelter to the fishing boats 
of the station, and accommodation to the ferry and other 
steamers in the taking up and landing of their passengers 
and goods. A handsome chapel has lately been erected 
at the west end of the village, and forms a subsidiary place 
of worship, or chapel of ease, to North Leith church. The 
inhabitants are a most industrious race, both sexes being 
busily employed, the men in procuring the fish, and the 
females in carrying them to the market. The oyster-bank 
is valuable, and yields fish of exeellent quality. Were 
it turned to its proper account, it would yield a far greater 
amount of revenue to the proprietors. At the west end of 
the village there has been erected within these few years 
a considerable suburb, called Trinity, consisting chiefly of 
houses built in the villa style, and cottages for sea-bathing 
quarters. There is a chain-pier here, built by Captain 
Brown, from which steamers for various quarters hourly de- 
part. A bill passed last session (1836-37) for constructing 
a harbour here, in order to accommodate the large class of 
steamers plying between the English and Scotch capitals. 
At Granton, about a mile farther west, a harbour is consi- 
derably advanced for the same purpose. There is no mu- 
nicipal government in Newhaven, the superiors of the place 
being the town-council of Edinburgh, who purchased it 
in the year 1511, with all the privileges and rights with 
which James IV. had endowed it. Along with Leith, Por- 
tobello, Musselburgh, and Fisherrow, it returns a member 
to Parliament. 

NEW HOLLAND. See AUsTRALASIA. 

NEWINGTON, a parish of the county of Surrey, in the 
hundred of Brixton. It is nearly adjacent to London, or 
rather to Southwark, and by the reform act contributes 
to the election of two members of parliament along with 
Lambeth and Camberwell. It is frequently called Newing- 
ton-Butts, from having formerly been the place where the 
citizens of London practised archery. The population 
amounted in 1801 to 14,847, in 1811 to 23,858, in 1821 
to 33,047, and in 1831 to 44,526. 

NEWINGTON-STOKE, a parish in the county of Middle: 
sex, and hundred of Ossulton, two miles and a half from 
London, on the road from Shoreditch. The population 
amounted in 1801 to 1462, in 1811 to 2149, in 1821 to 
2670, and in 1831 to 3480. . 

NEW LONDON, a city and port of entry in Connec: 
ticut, North America, situated on the western bank of the 
river Thames, about three miles from its mouth. The 
town is irregularly laid out, but has convenient public 
buildings, and several churches for various denominations 
of Christians. The harbour is the best in the state. It's 
defended by Fort Trumbull on the western side of the 
river, and by Fort Griswold on the eastern side, in Groton. 
A lighthouse has been erected upon a point which projects 
considerably into the Sound. The commerce is extensive, 
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's and packets and steam-boats ply regularly between this tant from London. It stands on the river Ouse, where the New Ross 
port and New York. The population in 1836 was about water of the small river Lovett falls into that stream. The _ 
6000. Long. 72.9. W. Lat. 41. 22. N. church, situated upon an elevation, is an ancient and mag- * 
5 NEWMILLS, a considerable burgh of barony, situated nificent building ; and near it there are several alms-houses 
on the right bank of the river Irvine, in the parish of Lou- endowed by a citizen of London. Considerable occupation 
_ don, Ayrshire. It was erected by royal charter in 1490. is afforded in making bone lace, and there are paper-mills. 
i The inhabitants are generally weavers. There are about It was long the residence of the poet Cowper. There are 
: 140 burgesses, who pay a small sum at admission, which markets, which are held on Wednesday and on Saturday. 
_ is applied in keeping the streets in repair. The whole in- The population amounted in 1801 to 2048, in 1811 to 
- come of the burgh consists in the customs, public green, 2515, in 1821 to 3103, and in 1831 to 3385. 
and feu-duties, which in all do not yield L.10 per annum. NEW ROSS (anciently Rosrronre) is not, as its name 
In the town there is the parish church, and a meeting- might import, a new town, but one of considerable anti- 
house belonging to the United Secession body. A good quity, and is called new only to distinguish it from an older 
market is held weekly, and five annual fairs may likewise place in the neighbourhood, also called Ross, but now of 
be held. The burgh is governed by two bailies, a chan- no importance. New Ross is denominated an ancicnt bo- 
cellor, treasurer, twelve councillors, and a town-clerk. The rough in the charter which was granted to it by James I. 
_ population in 1821 amounted to 1543, and in 1831 to It is situated on the left bank of the river Barron, in the 
» 1650. county of Wexford, at the distance of eighty-six statute 
NEW ORLEANS. See the article Lourstana. miles from Dublin. The river is navigable up to the town 
NEWPORT, a small town, or rather village, of Cornwall, for vessels of 200 tons burden. On the banks are exten- 
_ in the parish of St Stephen, near to Launceston, which sive quays and lofty warehouses. A wooden bridge over 
had long the privilege of sending two members to the the Barron connects the town with the county of Kilken- 
House of Commons; but it has been disfranchised. The ny. A thriving export trade is carried on in agricultural 
parish in which it stands contains 1084 inhabitants, few produce, and the commerce of the town is increasing, and 
_ of whom live within the limits of the borough. likely to increase considerably. Great advantages are ex- S 
Newport, a market-town of the county of Salop, in the pected to accrue from the port having been opened by the 
_ hundred of South Bradford, 140 miles from London. Itis lords of the treasury for the importation and bonding of 
_ situated upon a plain on the borders of Staffordshire, and customable goods; and a communication is contemplated 
has a market, which is held on Saturday. The population with Kilkenny by means of inland navigation. ‘The place 
amounted in 1801 to 2307, in 1811 to 2114, in 1821 to was formerly enclosed by walls, and regularly fortified, yet 
2343, and in 1831 to 2745. it. made but a feeble resistance to the army of Cromwell. 
Newport, a town of the county of Pembroke, in the In 1798, an obstinate and bloody conflict ensued here be- 
_ hundred of Kemmess, in South Wales, distant 244 miles tween the king’s troops and the insurgents. The borough 
| from London. It is situated on the river Nevern, which of New Ross returns one member to parliament. In 1831 
_ is navigable, and runs into the Bristol Channel. It isa the population stood thus: Males, 2173; females, 2838; 
_ corporate town, governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, total, 5011. The families chiefly employed in agriculture 
_ anda recorder ; but the market, having long declined, has were eighteen; in trade, manufactures, and handicraft, 
at length disappeared. The population amounted in 1801 532; not comprised in the two preceding classes, 578; 
to 1392, in 1811 to 1433, in 1821 to 1666, and in 1831 to total, 1128. 
1798. NEWSPAPERS are publications issued in numbers, 
Newport, a market-town of the county of Monmouth, consisting generally of single sheets, which, appearing at 
and hundred of Wentlodge, 147 miles from London. It short and regular intervals, convey intelligence of pass- 
stands at the mouth of the river Usk, across which there is a ing events, and at the same time advocate certain princi- 
fine bridge. A canal, divided into two branches, and run- ples in politics, literature, and religion, but chiefly in the 
ning into great coal-fields, has created a large trade in coals first of these departments. 
between this town and the opposite ports of the Bristol One of the most remarkable characteristics of modern, The na- 
_ Channel in the counties of Somerset and Devon. In the as compared with ancient times, is the periodical press, anture and 
_ neighbourhood there are many ruins of ancient castles and engine affecting society in all its relations, and forming one Practical 
of religious houses. The market is held on Saturday. The of the most important safeguards of public liberty. Under Utility of 
population amounted in 1801 to 1135, in 1811 to 2346, in this head are usually included reviews, magazines, and other a 
1821 to 4001, and in 1831 to 5441. publications of a similar kind, as well as newspapers. But? 
Newport, a town situated within the parish of Caris- although, upon certain grave and important questions, the 
brook, in the Isle of Wight, and the capital of that island. former sort of periodicals may contribute more to enlighten 
It is seventy-nine miles from London, and stands upon a_ the public mind, and to guide public opinion into safe and 
gentle elevation close to the river Medina. It is a well- proper channels; yet the wide diffusion of newspapers, their 
built town, with a good market-place, wide streets, and rapid communication of intelligence on subjects ofimmediate 
respectable dwellings. It has a corporation, consisting of interest, their hasty and rough but often vigorous comments 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twelve burgesses, in whom on the leading events of the day, and the means which they 
was formerly vested the right of electing two members thus afford of acting immediately and constantly upon the 
to the House of Commons; but this is now extended to public mind, in all its varied states, render them much 
all the inhabitants. There are good markets, which are held more powerful as instruments of political influence, and thus 
jj on Wednesday and Saturday, and at the latter the greater secure to them a prominence to which, intrinsically, they 
as ‘part of the corn grown on the island is sold. About one are by no means entitled. They circulate every kind of 
| mile from the town is Carisbrook Castle, a remarkable pile, information with equal celerity and regularity ; they bring 
celebrated for the imprisonment of Charles I. within its to every man’s home and fireside intelligence of all that is 
| walls. It is still in tolerable preservation. The population passing in the great world, whether at home or abroad, 
_ | amounted in 1801 to 3585, in 1811 to 3855, in 1821 to in war, in politics, in government, in commerce, and in the 
} | 4059, and in 1831 to 4081. common affairs of life ; they are registers of extraordinary 
_ Newport. See the article RuopE IsLanp. events, as well as of ordinary occurrences, of discoveries 
P NewPort-Pacne.t, a town of the county of Bucking- and inventions, as well as accidents, offences, calamities, 
am, in the hundred of the same name, fifty-one miles dis- or crimes ; they often diversify their contents with scienti- 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


fic and literary notices ; and from the variety of facts and 
information which they contain, they are indispensable to 
many classes of society, and more or less agreeable or in- 
structive to all. To persons engaged in mercantile trans- 
actions they are peculiarly important, inasmuch as, from 
the advertisements they circulate, and the details they fur- 
nish respecting the supply and demand of commodities in 
all parts of the world, with the prices ‘and the regula- 
tions by which these are affected, newspapers supersede a 
great mass of epistolary correspondence ; place merchants 
in remote situations upon an equality, in point of informa- 
tion, with those frequenting the principal marts 5 and won- 
derfully quicken all the movements of commerce. Besides, 
these publications have themselves beconie a considerable 
article of commerce, in the production of which skill, ta- 
lents, and capital are equally requisite. 

An historical account of newspapers, and of periodical 
publications in general, is still a desideratum in literature ; 
nor can it be doubted, that if the task were undertaken by 
an individual of competent ability, and executed with the 
requisite care and research, the result would be a work of 
the greatest interest and importance. From the researches 
of Mr Chalmers, it appears that to the state of Venice be- 
longs the honour of having produced the first gazetta or 
newspaper, which appeared as early as the year 1536. The 
war which the republic of Venice then waged against Sulei- 
man II. in Dalmatia, appears to have given rise to the cus- 
tom in that state of communicating both military and com- 
mercial information in written sheets (notizie serite), which 
were read ata particular place by those desirous of learning 
the news, and who paid for this privilege in a coin that is 
no longer in use, called gazetta. From this circumstance, 
it would seem, the name was, in course of time, transfer- 
red to the newspaper itself, not only in Italy and France, 
but at length also in England and in other countries.’ 
The first of these notizie or gazettes was a monthly paper, 
circulated, or rather read, at Venice. ‘The jealousy of the 
government prevented its being printed; and the gazetta, 
continued to be distributed in manuscript till towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. In the Magliabecchi library 
at Florence there are still preserved thirty volumes of these. 
gazettas, all of them in manuscript. Those who first wrote 
newspapers in Italy were commonly called menanti, be- 
cause, according to Vossius, they intended, by these loose 
papers or sybilline leaves, to spread about defamatory re- 
flections; and for this reason all such gazettes were prohi- 
bited by Gregory XLII. in a bull entitled Minanies, from 
the Latin minari, to threaten. But Ménage, with more pro- 
bability, derives the name from the Italian verb menare, 
which signifies to lead, direct, or produce. 

The first English newspaper appeared in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, during the alarm occasioned by the ap- 
proach of the Spanish Armada to our shores. In the Bri- 
tish Museum, there are several copies which were printed in 
1558, whilst the Spanish fleet was in the English Channel ; 
in order that, during a moment of general anxiety, the cir- 
culation of false reports might be prevented by publishing 
real information. ‘This newspaper is entitled The English 
Mercurie, which, by authority, “ was imprinted at London, 
by Christopher Barker, her highnesses printer, 1583.” Bur- 
leigh’s newspapers, however, were all extraordinary ga- 
zettes, not regular journals, and they were publislied from 
time to time, according as that skilful statesman desired to 
soothe, inform, or exasperate the people. Periodical papers 
appear to have first come into general use during thie civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I., and in the time of the com- 
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‘ Some have thought that the word gazetta is derived from gazza or gazzera,a magpie, 
the Latin gaza, colloquially lengthened into gazetia, and therefore signifying a little store or treasury of news. From the Italian 
the word passed into the Spanish language, which has also gazetista, signifying one fond of or partial to the gazette. In German, 
zeitung is formed from the ancient theidinge or teidung, identical. with the English tiding and the Swedish tidingar. 


monwealth ; in fact, each party had their newspapers, to dis+ Neng 
seminate sentiments of loyalty, or to foster a spirit of resist. 
ance against the inroads of power. The country was ac- 
cordingly overflowed with tracts of every size, and of vari- 
ous denominations, many of them written with great ability, 
and displaying uncommon courage. Mercury, however, was 
the prevailing title, although generally qualified with some 
epithet; and the quaintness peculiar to the age is curiously 
exemplified in the names of some of the “ news-books,” as 
the Dutch Spye, the Scots Dove, the Parliament Kite, the 
Secret Owle, Heraclitus Ridens, the Parliament Vulture, 
the Parliament’s Screech Owle, the Loyal Scout, and so 
forth. A catalogue of the different Mercuries would ex- 
hibit a curious picture of those singular times. Mercurius 
Acheronticus brought hebdomadal tidings from the infer- 
nal regions ; Mercurius Democritus communicated marvels 
lous intelligence from the world in the Moon; the Laugh- 
ing Mercury gave exact information of proceedings at the 
antipodes; and the Mercurius Mastix lasbed unmercifully 
all other Mercuries, Scouts, Posts, Spies, Discoverers, and 
Intelligencers. The Restoration and the Revolution occa- 
sioned each the establishment of a number of newspapers 
in England, all of which have long since disappeared ; nor 
was it until the reign of Queen Anne that London could 
boast of a daily paper. The first of the class published im 
Great Britain was the Daily Courant, which for a consider- 
able time occupied the field alone ; but at length two rivals 
appeared in the Daily Post and the Daily Journal, and, in 
1724, we find that these three papers were simultaneously 
published. Little change seems to have taken place dur- 
ing the reign of George I.; but in that of George Il. every 
kind of periodical publication increased abundantly. The 
number of newspapers annually sold in England, accord- 
ing to an average of three years ending with 1753, was 
7,411,757; in 1760 it amounted to 9,464,790 ; in 1767 it 
rose to 11,300,980 ; in 1790 it was as high as 14,035,636, 
and in 1792 it amounted to 15,005,760. 

The victorious arms of Cromwell communicated to Scot 
land the first newspaper. It appeared at Leith m October 
1653, under the title of Mercurtus Politicus, but, in Novem- 
ber 1654, was transferred to Edinburgh, where it continued 
to be published until the 11th of April 1660, when it came 
out under the name of Mercurius Publicus. ‘This paper was 
a reprint, for the information of the English soldiers, of a 
London publication, entitled a Diurnal of some Passages 
and Affairs. But a newspaper of native manufacture soon 
made its appearance, under the title of Mercurius Caledo- 
nius. The: first number of this journal was published at 
Edinburgh on the 3lstof December 1660, “comprising,” a8 
its title bears, “ the affairs in agitation in Scotland, witha 
summary of foreign intelligence.” The publication, how- 
ever, extended only to ten numbers, which, as Chalmers 
says, “ were very loyal, very illiterate, and very affected.” 
Even after the Restoration the newspapers published by 
authority continued to be reprinted in Edinburgh, and the 
Mercurius Publicus instructed the natives until it was su 
perseded by the Kingdom’s Intelligencer. At the era of 
the Revolution there was not a newspaper printed in Scot- 
land ; nor was it until after ten years had elapsed that the 
Edinburgh Gazette was published, in the month of February 
1699, by James Watson, author of a History of Printing; 
who, after the publication of forty numbers, transferred it to 
one John Reid, whose son continued to print the paper evel! 
after the union. In February 1705, Watson established 
the Edinburgh Courant, which he relinquished, after the 
publication of fifty-five numbers ; and, in September 1706, 
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ers, and others upon the establishment, do not fall short of Newspa- 


#ea- he commenced the Scots Courant, which he continued to 


print until after the year 1718. To these papers were add- 
ed, in October 1708, the Edinburgh Flying Post; in Au- 
gust 1709, the Scots Postman, printed for David Fearne 
by John Moncur; and, in March 1710, the North Tatler, 
printed by John Reid for Samuel Colvil. In 1715, a news- 
paper was for the first time attempted in Glasgow, under 
the title of the Glasgow Courant ; but this did not prevent 
the establishment of other newspapers in Edinburgh. In 
March 1714, Robert Brown began to print the Edinburgh 
Gazette, or Scots Postman, twice a week; and, in Decem- 
ber 1718, the town-council gave an exclusive privilege to 
James M‘Ewen to publish three times a week the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant; upon the condition, however, that 
“the said James” should, before publication, “ give ane 
coppie of his print to the magistrates.” This journal still 
continues to be published, but whether or not the original 
stipulation be complied with, we are unable to say. The 
establishment of the Courant was followed by that of the 
Caledonian Mercury, the sequel of Mereurius Caledonius, 
the first number of which appeared on the 28th of April 
1720. The original proprietor was a lawyer of the name of 
Roland, upon whose decease, in 17 29, the property of the 
paper was transferred to Mr Thomas Ruddiman, the original 
editor, and continued in his family until May 1772, when 
it was sold by the trustees of his grandchildren to John 
Robertson, an opulent typographer, along with the print- 
ing-house and printing materials. From the commence- 
ment, the Caledonian Mercury, like the Courant, has been 
published three times a week. 

Having given this slight sketch of the origin and progress 
of newspapers, we now proceed to consider the actual state 
and condition of this portion of the press amongst ourselves; 
and here our attention is naturally directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the metropolitan journals, which are pre-eminent 
for the amount and variety of matter they contain, the rapi- 
dity with which they are printed and circulated, and the tul- 
ness and accuracy of their reports. The establishment of a 
first-rate London paper is the most complete of the kind 
in existence. Its activity is immense, extending not only 
_ toall that is important at home, but to every thing that is 
particularly interesting abroad. In 1826, when Mr Can- 
ning sent a body of troops to Portugal, in compliance with 
a demand inade by the government of that country, report- 
ers belonging to several London journals accompanied the 
expedition ; and since the commencement of the civil war 
in Spain, the head-quarters of Don Carlos, and those of the 
_Christino generals, have respectively been frequented by 
| emissaries of the leading morning papers. Reports of the 

proceedings in the Spanish Cortes, and the discussions in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, have on particular occa- 
sions accompanied those of the debates in the British houses 
of parliament. Indeed there is almost nothing beyond the 
reach of their enterprise and activity. 

Employed upon each inorning paper of the first class 
there are an editor and sub-editor; from ten to twelve, or 
even fourteen, regular reporters, at salaries of from four to 
SIX guineas each per week; from thirty to thirty-five com- 
positors in the printing-office ; several readers, who correct 
the proofs as they come from the compositors ; a certain 
number of men and boys to attend to the printing machine, 
and take off the Papers as they fall from the cylinders; a 
publisher and sub-publisher, besides a number of clerks in 
the office to receive advertisements and keep the accounts, 
with various other individuals engaged in the performance 
of subordinate duties. The Salary of an editor varies trom 
'|L.600 to L.1000 per annum, and that of a sub-editor from 

+400 to L.600. _ The largest item in the expenditure of 
|} morning paper is that charged under the head of report- 
ng, which generally amounts to upwards of L.3000 per an- 


yum. In fact, the salaries paid weekly to editors, report- 
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L.180; and if to this be added the expense of occasional 
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reporting, the cost of foreign newspapers and private cor- “~V~ 


respondence, the sums paid for expresses, and various other 
items which it is unnecessary to enumerate, the total 
weekly expenditure can scarcely be estimated under L.250, 
or L.13,000 per annum. The duty of the principal editer 
commences with the publication of the evening papers, the 
leading articles of which he has to read, that, if necessary, 
he may refute or support their statements and arguments. 
He generally remains at his post until a late hour, prepar- 
ed to write comments on the foreign journals as they ar- 
rive (a duty in which he is generally assisted by the sub- 
editor), and also to direct attention, in a leading article, to 
any topic of public interest. During the sitting of parlia- 
ment, he is frequently obliged to remain at the office of the 
paper until two or three o’clock in the morning ; and such 
is the energy with which the metropolitan press is direct- 
ed, that it is not uncommon to see a leading article of near- 
ly a column in length written ona subject which had been 
debated in the House of Commons until a late hour in the 
morning. The promptitude of execution which this pre- 
supposes is wonderful, and can only be the effect of habit 
invigorated by the impulses peculiar to the occasion. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part of the machiner 
of a morning paper is the reporting. The establishment of 
reporters varies, as already stated, from ten to fourteen; and 
most of the persons so engaged are gentlemen of educa- 
tion, sometimes students of law, remarkable for their acti- 
vity and intelligence. During the session of parliament, the 
reporters of the leading papers attend by turns each day, 
from the time the business commences, one succeeding the 
other, according to previous arrangement, and each re- 
maining in the house for half or three quarters of an hour. 
If the debate be not protracted, or “heavy,” as it is called, 
the reporter in the House of Commons, when relieved, 
enters a small apartment at the end of the lobby, appro- 
priated exclusively for the purpose, and there arranges his 
notes, which are seldom taken in short-hand, from the im- 
possibility, in ordinary cases, of finding room in a news- 
paper for all that a member may say, or even the half of 
it. He then proceeds at once to the office of the paper on 
which he is engaged, and by him the attention of the edi- 
tor is directed to any thing of commanding interest which 
may have transpired. His slips, as they are written, are 
handed by the printer to the compositors, whose number 
during the session of parliament is generally increased ; 
and as one reporter follows another, it is not unusual for a 
debate which has terminated at midnight to be set up in 
types, and ready for printing, by two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. On nights of prolonged discussion, when the houses 
sit late, some of the reporters, particularly those whose pre- 
vious task may have proved least onerous, are required to 
return to the gallery, and take what is called « a double 
turn.” In general, however, owing to the subdivision of 
labour, the duty of an individual reporter is by no means 
burdensome, and requires promptitude and facility rather 
than prolonged exertion. The expertness produced by 
habit is remarkable, and it not unfrequently happens that 
a single reporter, from the notes taken in three quarters 
of an hour, supplies from one to three columns of printed 
matter to the paper on which he is engaged. Besides the 
corps of regular reporters attached to a newspaper, there 
are several occasional ones, called « penny-a-line men,” from 
the circumstance of their furnishing articles of intelligence 
at a fixed price per line. The reporters of this class are 
to the body of the press what the Cossacks are to a dis- 
cipiined army ; a species of active but irregular troops, who 
forage for news in all directions, pick up every scrap that 
comes in their way, and having dressed it up in their best 
style, straightway offer it for sale at the newspaper offices. 
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Newspa- In obtaining intelligence by express, and also in forward- exemptions are, the Police Gazette or Hue and Cry; daily News, 
pers- ing it in this manner, some of the evening papers have accounts or bills of goods imported and exported ; warrants 


—+—" latterly made great exertions. The Courier and the Sun or certificates for the delivery of goods, and the weekly bills 


have sometimes published the speech of the king of the 
French twenty-six or twenty-seven hours after it had been 
obtained by their agents at Paris; and the latter journal 
has, on many occasions, forwarded “express editions” to all 
parts of the country, containing the conclusion of an im- 
portant debate which terminated several hours after the 
departure of the mail, and thus anticipating by a day the 
ordinary course of publication. 

Newspapers, in London, are; for the most part, sold to 
newsmen or news-venders, by whom they are distributed to 
the purchasers both in town and country. The newsmen, 
therefore, are the retailers, and for the business of distri- 
bution they receive a certain regulated allowance, amount- 
ing to two shillings and threepence upon a gure (as it is 
called) of twenty-seven papers. Some of the clerks at 
the post-office, called clerks of the roads, are likewise con- 
siderable news-agents. The stamp-duty charged upon 
each newspaper was formerly fourpence, with a discount, 
however, of twenty per cent. on such as were sold at 
a price not exceeding sevenpence, which reduced the 
stamp-duty actually paid to threepence and one fifth. But, 
by the act 6 and 7 William IV. c. 76, this duty has been 
repealed, and the following duties are now imposed in its 
stead : 

For every sheet, or other piece of paper, whereon any 
newspaper shall be printed, one penny. But where such 
sheet or piece of paper shall contain on one side a super- 
ficies, exclusive of the margin of the letter-press, exceed- 
ing 1530 inches, and not exceeding 2295, the additional 
duty of one halfpenny is charged; and where the same 
shall contain on one side a superficies, exclusive of mar- 
gin, exceeding 2295 inches, a further duty of one penny ; 
provided always that any sheet or piece of paper con- 
taining on one side a superficies, exclusive of the margin of 
the letter-press, not exceeding 765 inches, which shall be 
published with and as a supplement to any newspaper 
chargeable with any of the foresaid duties, shall in that case 
be charged only with the duty of one halfpenny. Then 
follow definitions of what are to be deemed and taken to be 
newspapers chargeable with these duties. These are, lst, 
Any paper containing public news, intelligence, or occur- 
rences, printed in any part of the united kingdom, to be 
dispersed and made public ; 2dly, any paper printed in 
any part of the united kingdom weekly or oftener, or at 
sntervals not exceeding twenty-six days, containing only 
or principally advertisements ; and, 3dly, any paper con- 
taining any publicnews, intelligence, or occurrences, or any 
remarks or observations thereon, printed in any part of the 
united kingdom, for sale, and published periodically, or in 
parts or numbers, at intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
days between the publication of any two such papers, parts, 
or numbers, where any of the said papers, parts, or num- 
bers shall not exceed two sheets of the specified dimen- 
sions, exclusive of any cover or blank leaf, or shall be pub- 
lished for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of 
the duty imposed by the act. With reference to this last 
description of newspapers, it is provided, that no quantity 
of paper less than a quantity equal to twenty-one inches 
in length by seventeen inches in breadth, in whatever 
way or form the same may be made or divided into leaves, 
or in whatever way the same may be printed, shall, with 
reference to any such paper, part, or number, as has been 
above described, be deemed or taken to be a sheet. And 
it is also generally provided, that any of the several papers 
pefore described shall be liable to the duties imposed by 
the act, in whatever way or form they may be printed or 
folded, or divided into leaves or stitched, and whether the 
same shall be folded, divided, or stitched, or not. The 


of mortality ; and also papers containing lists of prices cur- 
rent, the state of the markets, accounts of tlie arrival, sail- 
ing, or other circumstances relating to merchant ships or 
vessels, and generally any other matter wholly of a com- 
mercial nature ; provided such bills, lists, or accounts do 
not contain any other matter than that which has usually 
been comprised in them. 
The regulations prescribed by this act are the following, 
viz. A discount of twenty-five per cent. on the above du- 
ties is allowed to newspapers printed in Ireland. To pre- 
vent fraud in the returns as to newspapers, it is enacted 
that, from the 3lst of December 1836, a separate or dis- 
tinctive stamp or die must be employed for each paper. 
No person can print or publish a newspaper until after a 
declaration has been made and lodged at the stamp-ofiice, 
containing certain particulars specified in the act as to the 
names and addresses of the printer and certain of the pro- 
prietors, &c. of such paper, under a penalty of fifty pounds; 
and persons wilfully making a false or defective declara- 
tion are, upon conviction, to be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour. There are also a number of regulations intended 
to provide for the discovery and liability of the printer and 
ity of the duties, and the prevention 


proprietors, the security 
of the sale of unstamped papers. Any person publishing, 
stamped, is 


selling, or disposing of newspapers not duly 

subjected to a penalty of twenty pounds; and it is de- 
clared to be lawful for any officer of stamps, or any person 
authorized by the commissioners for that purpose, to seize 
any such offender, and take him before any justice having 
jurisdiction where the offence is committed, who shall 
summarily determine the matter, and, in default of pay- 
ment upon conviction, commit such offender to prison for 
sone term not exceeding three calendar months, nor less 
than one. The penalty for sending abroad newspapers not 
duly stamped is L.50. J ustices may grant warrants to 
search for unstamped néwspapers, to seize presses, &c. used 
in printing them; on admittance being refused, officers and 
others may enter forcibly ; and persons offering resistance 
to officers in the discharge of their duty incur a penalty of 
twenty pounds. 

Such are the provisions, exemptions, and regulations of 
the act 6 and 7 William 1V. c. 76. The duty, which for- 
merly amounted (deducting the discount) to threepence 
one fifth, being thus reduced to one penny, the price of 
the great majority of the London papers has in conse 
quence been lowered from sevenpence to fivepence ; but 
provincial papers, which are got up at comparatively little 
expense, are now generally sold for fourpence halfpenny 
or fourpence; and this is also the case with one or two of 
the metropolitan journals. The reduction of the price 0c- 
casioned a considerable increase in the demand fer the esta- 
blished journals ; and, since the reduction of the duty, 4 
considerable number of new weekly papers also started in- 
to existence, both in the metropolis and throughout the 
country ; but hitherto no new daily paper has been esta 
blished, and several of the weekly prints have already dis 
appeared. Supposing it to have been expedient to reduce 
the duty, and to fix it at an uniform amount upon all papers, 
the arrangements prescribed in the act 6 and 7 William 
IV. are perhaps as unexceptionable as any that could be 
devised; but some persons are of opinion that it might 
have been better to assess the duty upon an ad valorem 
principle, making it in every case a certain aliquot part 0 
the price. 

The returns of the London journals arise from two sour- 
ces ; the profits on the circulation, and those derived from 
advertisements. Each paper being now sold to the news 
man at fourpence, the sum received by the proprietor for 


paper, printing, and the expense of his establishment, is 
threepence, or one halfpenny more than under the former 
law. Advertisements form a considerable source of pro- 
fit te newspapers ; indeed, without this, some of the most 
widely circulated of their number could not support the 
great expenditure necessary for carrying them on. Each 
advertisement published in Great Britain is now charged 
with a duty of one shilling and sixpence, without distinc- 
tion of length ; but until the year 1833 the duty charged 
was three shillings and sixpence. In 1832, the advertise- 
ments produced L.155,400 in Great Britain, and L.15,249 
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In 1832, when the government duty was charged at 
three shillings and sixpence upon each advertisement, the 
produce of this branch of the revenue in Great Britain 
and Ireland amounted to L.170,649. The portion of this 
sum derived from newspapers, as distinguished from other 
periodical publications, has not been stated; but it may 
fairly be taken at not less than three fourths of the whole, 
or L.127,986. From the above table, however, it appears 
that the newspaper advertisement duty, for the first six 
_ months of 1837, amounted to L.55,503s. 5s. 2d. which, 
for the whole year, would give a return from this source 
alone of L.111,006. 10s. 4d. But in 1833 the duty was 
_ reduced to one shilling and sixpence in Great Britain, and 
one shilling in Ireland, at which rates it is now charged 
upon advertisements in each country respectively ; yet 
notwithstanding this reduction, it appears that, if the se- 
cond half of 1837 equal the first, the total produce of that 
| year, arising from advertisements, will fall short of the 
| total produce of 1832, the year before the duty was re- 
duced, by only L.16,980. 

Newspapers were of later origin in France than in Eng- 
vay} land. The earliest notice we have of any publication of 

| this kind is that contained in Saint Foix’s curious Essai 
_ Historique sur Paris, where it is stated that Renaudot, a 
_ physician of Paris, sought to amuse his patients by collect- 
_ ing and circulating news, and thus greatly increased his 
_ practice. As the seasons were not always sickly, and the 
_ doctor had a taste for newsmongering, he considered that 
he might turn both his time and his talents to account by 
_ giving weekly to his patients some fugitive sheets contain- 
_ Ing the news of various countries ; and for this he obtain- 
_| ed a privilege in 1632. But there was really no political 
press in France until the year 1789, when the Constituent 
_| Assembly, in the declaration of rights, decreed (5th Oc- 

| tober) that the free communication of thoughts and opi- 
nions 1s one of the most precious rights of man, and that 
every citizen may therefore speak, write, and print freely, 
_ sauf a repondre de l’abus de cette liberté dans le cas dé- 
~, termine par la loi.” This decree, which formally recog- 
_nised the liberty of the press, at the same time called it 
into existence. But no distinction was made between the 
varlous modes of publication, and no greater securities were 
required for newspapers than for books and pamphlets. 
The periodical press was a stranger to the habits of the 
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in Ireland, at least three fourths of which were derived Newspa- 

from newspapers. ae 
The following table has been constructed from detailed ~V~ 

returns showing the number of stamps issued to each news¢ 

paper in Great Britain and Ireland, with the number of 

advertisements published, and the amount of advertise- 

ment duty paid, by each paper during the first six months 

of the year 1837. The duty is charged at one shilling 

and sixpence upon each advertisement published in Great 


Britain, and at one shilling upon each advertisement pub- 
lished in Ireland. 
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country, and the public were not prepared for it. Violent 
and witty pamphlets were indeed written, but no one had 
yet learned either to write or to read a journal. In this re- 
spect the Moniteur, an official paper, began the education 
of the community in France. No journals were previously 
known, except the Mercure, the Gazette de France, and 
the Courrier de Provence, which had been the depository 
of Mirabeau’s harangues, before the opportunity had ar- 
rived for launching them in the National Assembly. As 
the passions of men became heated, a new brood was hatch- 
ed, amongst which Marat’s Ami du Peuple, and Hébert’s 
Pére Duchesne, enjoyed a bad pre-eminence. The rapidity 
and acerbity of the pamphlets of the time were suited to 
the taste of a people which lived upon excitement. But 
still a journalist was, in fact, an individual who united and 
confounded all the branches of the work in his own per- 
son; it was Marat, or Hébert, or Camille-Desmoulins. Vio- 
lent alternations of license and despotism distinguished the 
most stormy period of the Revolution ; yet, in spite of the 
extravagance of the one, and the disproportionate severity 
of the other, the press continued to make way. Under the 
consulate and the empire it was subjected to systematic 
control. No journal could appear without the authority of 
the minister of the interior; the number of provincial pa- 
pers was limited to one for each department, and these 
were placed under the authority of the prefects. On some 
occasions, however, Napoleon himself became a journalist, 
and replied in the Monzteur to the manifestoes of the Bri- 
tish government. He also encouraged a revival of religious 
doctrines, the influence of which was felt in literature be- 
fore it reached the sphere of politics. Of this school the 
Journal des Débats was the centre, and Chateaubriand and 
Bonald were the organs. Things proceeded in this way till 
after the disastrous campaign of Moscow, when the liberty 
of writing and speaking began to be once more asserted, and 
public opinion was ardently supported by the rising genera- 
tion ; so that, upon the whole, when the French empire was 
broken up, the press had in some measure taken root in the 
habits of the country, and the demand for newspapers had 
become general. Even whilst the expression of opinion 
was checked, the means of publicity were established and 
increased. The Moniteur, the Bulletin des Loix, and the 
Journal de la Librairie, awakened attention to the public 
interests ; each department had a paper of its own; and 
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Newspa- Paris had already several journals, particularly the Gazette, 


the Journal de Paris, the Quotidienne, and the Journal 


v—" des Débuts, which, under the title of Journal de [ Empire, 


had as many as 20,000 subscribers. Literary criticism 
was installed in the daily papers, and gave birth to the 
Feuileton, to which the pens of Dussault and Geoffroy im- 
parted that sharp and sparkling vivacity which still pre- 
serves its traditional charm. At first, however, it was no 
better treated by the government ef the restoration than 
it had been by that of the empire. Its history during this 
period is filled with laws and ordinances, succeeding each 
other at short intervals, and marking the various turns of 
the conflict between the men of the past and those of the 
present time, the restored government, and the liberal 
party, as it is called. But in 1819 a law was passed which 
had the merit of acknowledging sound principles respecting 
the rights of publicity ; and by another enactment, made in 
1828, a sort of compromise was entered into between the 
rights of the press and the prejudiccs of the government. 
Since the revolution of July 1830, however, a material 
change has taken place. In 1819, the interest and the 
position of the parliamentary tribune and the press were 
identical ; since 1830, they have become two distinct and 
rival powcrs, one or other of which must ultimately give 
way. Inthe meanwhile, the gagging enactments of the 
year 1835, which characterize the existing legislation, have 
given a decided preponderance to the tribune, and, through 
it, to the government. 

The French journals fluctuate so greatly that they can 
only be described generally in connection with the events 
of the time. When M. de Villéle came into office, the 
two organs of tlic liberal party were the Constitutionnel 
(established in 1815), the Courrier Frangais, the Journal 
du Commeree, and the Journal de Paris ; whilst the royal- 
ist party divided their patronage between the Journal des 
Débats, the Gazette de France, and the Quotidienne. The 
Aristarque and the Oriflamme were then set up by the 
ultra-royalists ; and Villélc established the tote, an even- 
ing paper devoted to the personal defence of the minister. 
The Journal des Débats now seceded from the side of go- 
vernment, and brought over to the liberal party the sup- 
port of that portion of the middlc classes which had es- 
poused the interests of the restored monarchy. ‘The Globe 
and the Producteur led on the public to the study of science, 
literature, politics, political economy, and philosophy, and 
sowed the sceds of instruction in many minds where they 
have since ripened into an abundant harvest. The daily 
papers obtained an cntire mastery over public opinion. The 
Constitutionnel and the Journal des Débats were really 
the kings of the multitude ; and their slightest hint acted 
sympathetically upon the resolutions of the community.’ 
The administration of M. de Martignac, which was a com- 
promise with the liberal party, abolished the censorship, 


and reduced the securities paid in by the journals. It. 


only gave birth to one ministerial paper. But that of M. 
de Polignac, which was openly hostile to the liberty of the 
press, elicited a new class, resolved to go all lengths, and 
to yield to no obstacle. Then appeared the Universel, a 
partisan of absolute power; the Temps, representing the 
centre gauche ; the National, detached from the Constitu- 
tionnel, and conducted by M. Thiers, in the interest of the 
house of Orleans ; and the Globe, which now became a daily 
paper. In the provinces appeared the Tribune des De- 
partements, and the Courrier des Electeurs ; but the great 
body of the people still clung to the old-established and 


well-known papers. The popularity of the Constitutionnel, 
the Journal des Débats, and the Courrier Francais, in- 
creased with the danger. When the revolution of July 
broke out, the first of these papers had a circulation of 
22,000, and the second of 18,000 ; and each of the twelve 
shares in the former journal, which were originally taken at 
L.200, though the money was never paid, returned a divi- 
dend of L.2000. In fact, the revolution of July was the 
royal reign of the press, when the two journals already men- 
tioned enjoyed an almost supreme authority. But since 
that period it appears to have undergone very considerable 
changes. The republican party was the first to multiply 
its organs. Ina short time it brought out the National, 
the Mouvement, the Révolution, the Tribune, the Patriote, 
the Avenir, the Réformateur, the Populaire, and the Bons 
Sens. The two last were Sunday papers, which only cost 
onc penny each, and were sold by hawkers. As many as 
50,000 copies of the Bons Sens have been sold in this 
manner in one day. But the law which subjected the 
public hawkers to the monopoly of the police put a stop to 
this traflic; the republican press shared the same fate as 
the republican emeutes ; and subsequent enactments gave 
it the coup de grace. The Bons Sens and the National, 
however, still maintam-a languishing existence as daily 
papers. From 1832 to 1835, whilst the tiers-parti, headed 
by Dupiv, had a majority in the Chambers and in the 
country, sevcral journals were published in harmony with 
that state of affairs, and some of the old ones moderated 
their tone, or changed their denominations. In 1836, 
newspapers wcre founded, not in support of any party or 
opinion, but purely on speculation, the profits realized by 
a few fortunate journals having tempted adventurers to 
embark in such undertakings. We may add, that a few 
enterprising individuals have undertaken to bring the daily 
press in France to the level of the humblest fortunes, by 
publishing newspapers at forty francs, or L.1. 12s. per an- 
num. ‘The projector of this system was M. Emile Girar- 
din, deputy of the Creuse, whosc own paper, La Presse, 
has obtained a circulation of about 12,000. But the ulti- 
matc success of the experiment is far from being certain. 
We have no means of ascertaining with any degree of 
precision the actual number of the French journals, and 
the extent of their circulation respectively. In an arti- 
cle written in 1829, and inserted in the Compilateur, the 
author, speaking of things as they then stood, says, 
“ There are in Paris a hundred and fifty-two journals, li- 
terary, scientific, and religious, and seventecn political ; 
in all a hundred and sixty-nine. Of these papers a hun- 
dred and fifty-one are constitutional, or, as they are call- 
ed, liberal, the eighteen others being more monarchical 
in their spirit. The hundred and fifty-one constitutional 
journals have, it is stated, 197,000 subscribers, 1,500,000 
readers, and produce an income of 1,155,000 francs 
(L.46,200); the eighteen others have 21,000 subscribers, 
192,000 readers, with an income of 437,000 francs 
(L.17,480). The Moniteur, the official paper, has from 
2500 to 4000 subscribers, principally public functionaries; 
the Constitutionnel, from 18,000 to 20,000 subscribers; 
the Journal des Débats, from 13,000 to 14,000 subscrib- 
ers; the Quotidienne, 5000 subscribers; the Courrier 
Francais, 4500 subscribers; the Journal du Commerce, 
3500 subscribers; the Gazette de France, 7000 subscrib- 
ers; the Messager des Chambres, 2500 subscribers ; the 
Tribune des Départements, a new paper, 100 subscribers 5 
and the Nouveau Journal de Paris, from 1000 to 1500 
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1 When General Foy died, the daily press called upon the country to provide for his children, and a million of fraucs was soon 
subscribed. ‘The same power collected 200,000 persons to attend the obsequies of Manuel, in presence of the guards drawn out, an 


at the risk of a battle. 


At the general election, in 1827, the press designated the candidates, and decided the contests. 


More ree 


cently, the funeral of General Lamarque was attended by an immense assemblage, which the press had called together, at the immi- 


nent hazard of another conflict in the streets of Paris. 


- subscribers. All these are published in the capital. The 
journals printed in the provinces are calculated at seventy- 
five, exclusive of papers for advertisements and ministe- 
rial bulletins. Of these, sixty-six are constitutional, being 
supported only by subscribers of the same way of think- 
ing. One, the Alémorial de Toulouse, is supported by the 
archbishop of that diocese ; four are, it is asserted, paid 
from the secret funds of the Jesuits; and the other four 
are monarchical, but possess little influence.” 
period to which this applies, however, great changes have 
taken place, and the circulation of some of the leading 
daily journals has declined. Nevertheless, it appears that 
a share in the Constitutionnel is still worth twenty-five 
times its original cost ; that the shares in the Gazette des 
Tribunaux, which, at the outset, were worth only 500 
francs, are now sold for 30,000; and that the Gazette de 
France has, for a long time, brought the proprietor an in- 
come of 200,000 francs, or L.8000 a year. 

In Germany, newspapers originated in the Relations, as 
they were termed, which sprung up at Augsburg and Vien- 
na in 1524, at Ratisbon in 1528, at Dillingen in 1569, and 
at Nuremberg in 1571, and which appeared in the form of 
letters printed, but without date, place, or number. The 
first German newspaper in numbered sheets was printed in 
1612, and entitled “ Account of what has happened in 
Germany and Italy, Spain and France, the East and West 
_ Indies, and other countries.” Since that time, public pa- 
pers have successively appeared in different places, and 
under various titles, but all of them subject to a strict cen- 
sorship. In Germany, however, as in France, the periodi- 
| cal press was of little importance till the era of the French 
- Revolution, and, in comparison with the state of matters in 
these countries, it has always remained so. By the reso- 
lutions of the German Diet in 1819, it was placed under 
_ strict supervision, and still continues subject to a vigilant 
_ censorship. ‘Till the commencement of the French Revo- 

lution, the Hamburger Correspondent was almost the only 
\, paper in Germany which derived its information respect- 
| ing foreign countries from original correspondence ; and 
at that time its sale was estimated at between 30,000 and 
| 36,000 copies. Subsequently, however, it declined, prin- 
| cipally owing to the occupation of Hamburg by the French, 
and its sale amounted to only a few thousands. In the 
| year 1828, twenty-one gazettes, daily and weekly, were pub- 
lished at Hamburg. But a new kind of periodical sprang 
(bee in Germany in the year 1798, and soon outstripped all 
| others. This was the Allgemeine Zeitung, or Universal 
Gazette, established by Cotta, a bookseller in Tubingen, 
'and destined to become an important political organ. The 
| Allgemeine Zeitung is now published at Augsburg. In all 
the countries of Europe it has correspondents, who sup- 
ply it with intelligence ; and both the German and foreign 
governments frequently make use of it to influence pub- 
lic opinion by demi-official articles. ‘This has been done 
with much dexterity by the Austrian government, espe- 
Cially in its transactions respecting paper money and the 
public stocks ; and even the French ministry have, it is 
said, occasionally made use of it for similar purposes. But 
with all these advantages, the sale is small, not exceeding 
2000 or 2500, and barely covers the expenses. The de- 
liverance of Germany in the year 1813 gave rise toa num- 
ber of political papers, all imbued with the awakened spirit 
ofthe times. Kotzebue and Niebuhr each commenced a 
journal of this description; but both were soon discon- 
tinued. : L he most celebrated gazette of this period was 
the Rheinische Merkur of Gorres, which appeared in Ja- 
nuary 1814, and terminated its career in the beginning 
‘of 1816. The Oestereichische Beobaster, or Austrian Ob- 
server, was established by the private secretary of Prince 
) Metternich, and, as the official organ of the cabinet of Vien- 
(24, It speedily acquired a considerable circulation. The 
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German papers of amusement originated with the Zeitung Newspa- 


Sir die Elegante Welt, which was established at Leipzig in 
1801. The number of papers of this description has since 
been constantly increasing, although many of them have 
perished as rapidly as they arose. But of those which have 
maintained their ground, the most important are, the Mor- 
genblatt of Stuttgart, the Abendzeitung of Dresden, the 
Gesellschafter of Berlin, and the Litterarische Wochenblatt, 
established by Kotzebue. Ofall these, however, the Mor- 
genblatt has the greatest sale. : 


pers. 


Italy, Spain, and Portugal, present little worthy of notice Journals: 


as respects the newspaper press. 


Of the Italian journals, of Italy, ~ 


the Gazetta di Firenze, the Gazetta di Milano, and the Spain, &e. 


Diario di Roma, are almost the only ones which are read in 
foreign countries.- ‘The Giornale Arcadico di Roma em- 
braces literature, the fine arts, and miscellaneous subjects, 
and the Eco di Milano endeavours to keep up a literary 
intercourse between Italy and other countries. The Ga- 
ecta of Madrid has a semi-official character, but in other 
respects is undeserving of notice. Lisbon has also its or- 
gan for the publication of official documents and commu- 
nications. In Belgium and Holland there are, in French 
and Dutch respectively, a considerable number of daily 
and weekly papers, besides monthly publications. In 1880 
Switzerland had twenty-four weekly papers, and five others 
which appeared once a fortnight. The first Russian paper 
was published in 1703, under Peter J. In 1829 the num- 
ber of papers and periodicals published in the Russian em- 
pire was seventy-three; but the only important political 
Journals are the Gazette de St Petersbourg and the Journal 
de St Petersbourg, both of which are written in the French 
language. In Sweden there is not much opposition nor 
independence amongst the newspapers, and political dis- 
cussion is at a very low ehb. An interesting account of 
the Norwegian journals will be found in Laing’s Residence 
in Norway, to which the reader is referred. Denmark has 
about eighty journals, of which twenty-three are devoted 
to politics, and twenty-five to the sciences. 


The Greeks have now several newspapers in their own Greck and 


language, though none of them exerts 
fluence, or has a numerous subscription. A journal is also pers. 
published at Corfu. In Smyrna the Spectateur Griental was 

in 1827 displaced by the Observateur Impartial, and sub- 
sequently by the Courrier de Smyrne, which is conducted 

in a spirit friendly to the sultan. At Constantinople the 
Moniteur Ottoman is published in French under the sanc- 
tion of the sultan ; and the viceroy of Egypt has likewise 

his official orgau, in the same language, printed at Boulak, 
near Cairo. 


any considerable in- other pa. 


The increase of newspapers in the United States has Mimeitean 
been much more rapid than in England. The total num- newspa- 


ber of newspapers annually issued in the Union has been pers. 
estimated at from 55,000,000 to 60,000,000, whereas the 
total number issued in Great Britain and Ireland during 
the year 1833 was only 34,515,221. It follows that, mak- 
ing allowance for the difference of population, every indi- 
vidual in America has, at an average, more than twice the 
supply of newspapers enjoyed by each person in England. 
From the low price of the American, as compared with the 
English and even the French newspapers, they are libe- 
rally patronised by all classes, and are to be seen in al- 
most every dwelling and counting-house, and in all hotels, 
taverns, and shops. But we must not estimate the value 
nor the influence of newspapers by their quantity alone. 
Regard must likewise be had to its quality, which indeed 
is the principal consideration to be attended to. But in 
whatever degree the American may exceed the English 
or French journals in number, they sink immeasurably be- 
low them in point of quality. In the United States the 
state of the newspaper press is such that it can scarcely 
descend lower ; indeed it may be considered asa disgrace: 
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to the country. These journals, with but few exceptions, 
indulge in the most offensive, and often brutal personali- 
ties. Instead of examining the principles of measures, 
they assail the character and misrepresent the motives of 
those by whom they are introduced ; and, in fact, it would 
be difficult to name an individual of any distinction who has 
not been libelled and calumniated by a large portion of the 
press, to a degree which can scarcely be imagined. The 
magnitude of the evil, however, will in all probability lead 
to itscure. It can scarcely be supposed that an intelligent 
and well-instructed people will long continue to patronise 
a press which traffics in misrepresentation, scurrility, and 
exaggeration, and which, besides the outrages it commits 
against individuals, opposes 2 serious obstacle to wise go- 
vernment and well-considered improvement. 

From the immense number of newspapers circulated in 
the United States, as compared with the population of the 
country, it follows that the number of subscribers to each 

aper 
secstible list. The consequence is, that one paper is unable 
to command the talents of several able men, as in France, 
and that, in the general scramble, the object is rather to 
flatter the known prejudices, and minister to the bad pas- 
sions of the people, than to enlighten their understandings 
by inculcating sound principles, or enforcing salutary truths. 
Their abundance, however, happily neutralises their effects. 
Declamation and sophistry are rendered comparatively 
innocuous by running in a thousand conflicting currents. 
But the case would be very different, and the evil alto- 
gether intolerable, if there were in the United States only 
a few papers, with from 25,000 to 30,000 subscribers, and 
perhaps five times as many readers. Upon such a supposi- 
tion, journalism would be as influential in America as in 
France, and in its effects ten times more dangerous. ‘To 
show the progressive extension of the American newspaper 
press, it is only necessary to state, that at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war in 1775, the number of 
newspapers published in the United States was only thirty- 
seven; that in 1810 it had increased to 359; that in 1828 
it exceeded 850; and that in 1834 it amounted to no less 
than 1265. At this time the number of daily papers pub- 
lished within the Union was ninety, and that of other pe- 
riodical journals 130. 

A comparison of the number of periodicals and inhabi- 
tants of different countries, made in the year 1827, gave 
the following results. At that time there appeared in the 
United States upwards of 800 journals to 11,600,000 in- 
habitants; in Great Britain, 483 different newspapers to 
23,400,000 inhabitants ; in Sweden and Norway, eighty- 
two journals to 3,866,000 inhabitants 5 in Denmark, eighty 
‘ournals to 1,950,000 inhabitants ; in Prussia, 288 journals 
to 12,416,000 inhabitants ; in the Netherlands, 150 journals 
to 6,143,000 inhabitants ; in the German confederation, 
exclusive of both Austria and Prussia, 305 journals to 
13,300,000 inhabitants ; in Saxony, fifty-four newspapers 
to 1,400,000 inhabitants ; in Hanover, sixteen newspapers 
to 1,550,000 inhabitants ; in Bavaria, forty-eight newspapers 
to 3,960,000 inhabitants ; and in France, 490 periodical 
publications of all kinds to a population of about 32,000,000. 
A comparison of the number of periodicals and inhabitants 
in different capitals gives results scarcely lessvaried. Thus, 
Stockholm, with 38,000 inbabitants, has thirty journals ; 
Rome, with 154,000, has only three ; Berlin, with 221,000, 
has fifty-three periodical works; Copenhagen, with 109,000 
inhabitants, has fifty-seven journals; and in Paris, which 
contains a population of nearly 900,000, there are 176 pe- 
riodical works. Since the date to which this comparison 
refers, however, the numbers in both respects must have 
varied considerably ; but it is probable that the relative 
proportions remain pretty nearly the same. It may also 


be observed, that no general conclusion as to the state. 


must be limited; indeed 2000 is considered as a re- - 
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of intellectual culture or of political information amongst Newsy, 


a people can safely be deduced from such comparative ex- 
positions as that which is above given. The proportional 
number of journals circulated in the United States is 
much greater than in any other country; yet, as we have 
already shown, they are the most worthless, and conse- 
quently the least calculated to diffuse useful knowledge, or 
to excite a spirit of inquiry, of any in the world. 


pers, 


Much has been said both as to the absolute and the Gener 


comparative effects, moral and political, produced by news- remaris 


papers, in those countries where they are freely circulated ; 
and there is room for considerable diversity of opinion re- 
specting the degree and the kind of influence which they 
exert upon the sentiments and opinions of the public. But 
that this influence must be considerable, in whatever mode 
or direction it may operate in particular cases, or under pe- 
culiar circuinstances, there can be no doubt at all, even 
amongst those who differ most widely as to its real character 
and effects. It will of course vary according to the re- 
lative condition of different classes or communities in point 
of information; but the joint effect and full result of its 
continual appliance can scarcely fail to be very consider- 
able, even where its action is least concentrated. The 
power of the newspaper press depends, not on single and 
disjoined impulsions, but on the aggregate effects of con- 
stantly reiterated action ; it is a practical exemplification 
of the proverb, that the drop hollows the stone, non vi sed 
sepe cadendo. All experience shows, that any agency or 
force, however small, if continually applied in the same di- 
rection, and towards the same object or objects, will in course 
of time produce the greatest results. Still, in different 
countries, variously circumstanced in point of education 
and general information, considerable diversity may be ob- 
served in the operation of this power, and in the mode in 
which it attains its ultimate effect upon the public mind. 
Where the mass of the people are comparatively enlight- 
ened, and more or less habituated to reflection, the press, 
in order eventually to govern, must begin by following the 
current of opinion. It cannot stem, but it may divert, the 
stream; it must not begin by opposing a direct resist- 
ance, but by skill and address it may ultimately succeed 
in turning it into a new channel, and in some measure 
governing it at pleasure. In such cases, there is both ac- 
tion and re-action. Public opinion acts upon the press, and 
the press re-acts upon public opinion, with an accumulating 
force, of which, in certain circumstances, it is difficult to 
exaggerate the extent and the power. But it is otherwise 
in countries where the mass of the people are comparatively 
unenlightened, and unaccustomed to form an independent 
judgment amidst the conflict of antagonist opinions. There 
the press is a real and direct power, which acts at once on 
the public mind, and which, if left to act uncontrolled, may 
eventually produce the most baneful, not to say fatal, im- 
pressions. In the former case, there is a check in the pre- 
existent condition of society ; in the latter, there is none 
whatever, except that which may happen to be applied by 
the law. 

From an elaborate calculation made in the year 1819, it 
was inferred that, including the provincial journals, an 
Englishman reads daily twenty or thirty times as much as 
Frenchman does of the newspapers of his country. This 
calculation may have been exaggerated, and the disparity 
is probably much less now than it was eighteen years ago; 
put it is nevertheless evident that the balance of the news- 
paper reading, all kinds of journals included, is still on the 
side of the Englishman, who, again, is exceeded in this re 
spect by the North-American. Yet, in France, the jour 
nals exert a much more direct influence upon public op! 
nion than either in England or in America. They constl- 
tute a sort of power in the state, which is altogether irrespon- 

sible within the limits prescribed by the law, that is, in 1ts 
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oa- ordinary exercise; and they give the tone to the senti- 
’* ments and opinions of the nation. They are not so much 
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mirrors which reflect the state of the public mind, as agen- 
cies which impart to it whatever bias or tendency they 
please. Journalism in that country is therefore seen un- 
der a different aspect from that in which it appears in almost 
any other; and hence it has been an object of constant 
vigilance and suspicion on the part of the general govern- 
ment. But if its influence be greater in France than else- 
where, that influence has also been more contested. From 
its birth, as it displayed a tendency to absorb every thing, 
so nothing was granted to it without a struggle. No power 
has ever excited more alarm, has had more enemies, has 
survived severer trials, or has undergone more singular 
revolutions. From 1789 to 1830, the ordinary condition 
of the French press was a rule of censorship and oppres- 
sion; the rare intervals of liberty vouchsafed to it only 
served as moments of rest to take breath in that adventu- 
rous campaign, every advance in which was won by hard 
fighting. Yet the power of the press has grown amidst 
these trials; the bonds which were imposed upon it to 
check its movement have fortified its strength, and it is 
now a sort of dictatorship in the state. The existence of 
this extraordinary power is accounted for by the circuin- 
stances of the country. In Great Britain, and in the 
United States, where a representative government is firm- 
ly established, each political power occupies its natural 
place, without transgressing the limits of its proper sphere 
of action. The press does not invade the province of the 
legislative chambers, nor do the latter encroach upon the 
domain of the press. But in France the government is 
still at a stage of experiment and difficulty ; it alternately 
looks back to the past, and forward to the future, seeking 
its equilibrium and its point of rest. ‘The time is not yet 
come for it peaceably to work out its established princi- 
ple, because that principle is still a matter of doubt and 
debate; and as long as this experimental state of things 
shall continue, the constituted powers will have only a se- 
condary importance, and the press, which takes the lead 
and opens the road to discovery, will necessarily govern the 
country. But, in a country like Great Britain, where the 
great body of the people are possessed of information, and 
the habit of political discussion has long been formed and 
matured; where the conflicts of party enter as an essential 
element into the practical working of the constitution, and 
there exists a steady independent opinion, upon which vio- 
lenceand exaggeration are powerless, except in periods of 
great public excitement ; the press is rather an exponent or 
index of the feelings, sentiments, and opinions of the people, 
than a controlling or governing power, assuming the form 
of a dictatorship, and really constituting an imperium in im- 
perio, as in France. The whole action of government is 
concentrated in the houses of parliament and in the hands 
of the administration ; and the press is restricted to its 
proper function, namely, the criticism of events and of pub- 
lic opinions. The people, too, are trained and habituated 
to this state of things. They are not the slaves, but the 
patrons, and even the critics, of the press; nor are their 
minds primarily moved by its speculations, commentaries, 
and arguments, directed, as these generally are, towards the 


, Support of some particular set of opinions. Party journals 


are for the most part read as such, and the statements or 
reasonings of one set of writers are coolly compared with 
those of another. There is nothing, or next to nothing, of 
that undoubting faith, or that blind credulity, which leads 
men to believe merely because it is written. Even the 
warmest partisan will not submit his understanding to the 
exclusive guidance of the writer whom, perhaps, he in ge- 
neral most admires and approves of; and hence the best 
safeguard against the abuse of free discussion, or the licen« 
is to be found in the inherent sta- 


(See Chalmers’ Life of Ruddiman ; Periodical Press of 
Great Britain; Babylon the Great ; The Great Metropolis ; 
M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary and Supplement, 1836 
and 1837; Le Compilateur ; Girardin, Moyens Legislatifs 
pour régenérer la Presse, 1835; Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, article Newspapers; the American Almanac for 
1835 ; La Chronique Suisse ; Swedish Language and Li- 
terature ; Statistique et Itinéraire de la Russie; Edinburgh 
feview, vols. xxxii. and xxxviii.; British and Foreign Re- 
view, No. xiii. April 1837.) (a.) 

NEWTON, a town of the county of Lancaster, in the 
parish of Winwick, and the hundred of West Derby, dis- 
tant 179 miles from London. It is a borough, and was a 
market-town, and it had the right of electing two members 
to the House of Commons, but has been disfranchised. It 
has some trade in cotton goods. The population amounted 
in 1801 to 1455, in 1811 to 1589, in 1821 to 1643, and in 
1831 to 2139. 

NeEwrTon, a town in the Isle of Wight, within the parish 
of Colbourn, which formerly returned two members to the 
House of Commons, but has been disfranchised. It has a 
good harbour, which, however, is but little resorted to. 

NEwron, a market-town of the county of Montgomery, 
in South Wales, distant 178 miles from London, and some- 
times called Trenewydd. It is situated in a pleasant and fer- 
tile district on the banks of the Severn. It shares with 
Montgomery and four other towns the right of electing 
one member to the House of Commons. It has a market, 
which is held on Saturday. The population amounted in 
1801 to 990, in 1811 to 2025, in 1821 to 3486, and in 
1831 to 4550. 

NewtTon-Busuet, a town of the county of Devon, 187 
miles distant from London. It is situated on the river 
Teign, about four miles from its mouth, in Torbay. There 
is a market, which is held on Wednesday. As it is com- 
posed of portions of two parishes, the population of the 
town in the last census is not distinguished from that of 
the parishes. 

NEWTON, Srr Isaac, a distinguished mathematician 
and natural philosopher, was born at Woolsthorpe, a pic- 
turesque hamlet about half a mile to the west of Colster- 
worth, in Lincolnshire, and some six miles to the south of 
Grantham. His birth, which was premature, took place on 
the 25th of December, O. S. 1642. His father, Mr Isaac 
Newton, was proprietor of Woolsthorpe to the extent of 
about L.30 per annum, and farmed it with his own hands. 
His mother was Harriet Ayscough, the daughter of Mr 
James Ayscough, of Market-Overton, in Rutlandshire. 
They had been married only a few months when Mr New- 
ton died, leaving his wife in a state of pregnancy. The post- 
humous child was so small that “ they might have put 
him into a quart mug,” and no expectation was entertain- 
ed of his continuing to live. “ Providence, however,” as 
his biographer observes, “ had otherwise decreed ; and that 
frail tenement, which seemed scarcely able to imprison its 
immortal mind, was destined to enjoy a vigorous maturity, 
and to survive even tlie average term of human existence.” 
Mrs Newton possessed a small property in Leicestershire, 
about three miles from Woolsthorpe, which raised her an- 
nual income to about L.80. 

In consequence of the marriage of Mrs Newton to the 
Rev. Mr Smith of North Witham, she left her son Isaac 
under the charge of her mother. He received his early 
education at two day schools at Skedington and Stoke; 
and in his twelfth year he went to the public school at 
Grantham, taught by Mr Stokes, and was boarded at the 
house of Mr Clark, an apothecary. Here his attention was 
less occupied with his studies than with the mechanical 
amusements, in which he spent all his‘leisure hours. Mo- 
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——~——" were executcd by him in succession; and he contrived to 
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derable, detection which had hitherto been made in the Newt 
operations of nature.” 


amuse his schoolfellows with paper kites and paper lan- 
thorns, which he raised to great heights in the air. 

From the play-things of his childhood, Newton made a 
rapid transition to higher amusements. The daily move- 
ments of the sun were traced upon the walls and roofs of 
the buildings at Woolsthorpe, and by means of pins and 
lines he indicated the hours and half hours of his rude 
dials ; and though he was now employed in tending the 
cattle, and going to the market at Grantham, yet he was 
often found studying mathematics under a hedge, or glean- 
ing fragments of science from old books in Mr Clark’s 
garret at Grantham. This inattention to the duties of the 
farm increased with his years, and his mother came to the 
resolution of giving him an academical education. After the 
preparation of a few months at Grantham School, he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he was admitted of Trinity 
College on the 5th of June 1660, in the eighteenth year 
of his age. He was admitted a subsizer in 1661, a bachelor 
of arts in 1665, a junior fellow in 1667, and master of arts 
in 1668. Young Newton's attention was first turned to 
the study of mathematics by a passion for judicial astro- 
logy. He considered the propositions in Kuclid as self- 
evident truths ; and in the geometry of Descartes, the Mis- 
cellanies of Schooten, the Clavis of Oughtred, and the 
Arithmetic of Infinites of Wallis, he acquired his first 
knowledge of the mathematics. Kepler’s Optics and Saun- 
derson’s Logic were amongst the books which he carefully 
studied, and upon which he wrote comments 5 and so ra- 
pid was his progress in knowledge, that he was considered 
as being more deeply versed in several branches than his 
own tutor. In the year 1664 he purchased a prism for 
the purpose of studying Descartes’ Theory of Colours ; but 
he does not seem to have made any special use of it. In 
1666 he purchased another prism; and early in 1668 
three additional prisms, which were no doubt those which 
he used in his cxpcriments. He had in 1666 applied him- 
self to the grinding of “ optic glasses of other figures than 
spherical ;” and finding that there were other causes than 
the imperfect converging of rays to a focus which render- 
ed refracting telescopes imperfect, he was led to inquire 
into the cause of the colours produced by lenses and 
prisms, and to make those splendid discoveries respecting 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light, the history 
and nature of which has been given in the article on 
Optics. 

Having despaired of improving the refracting telescope, 
Newton directed his attention to the reflecting one. At this 
time Gregory's Optica Promota, published in 1663, fell 
into his hands; and, in considering the construction of the 
Gregorian telescopes there described, “ he found the dis- 
advantages of them so great,” “that he altered the design 
of them, and placed the eye-glass at the side of the tube 
rather than at the middle” On this altered principle he 
executed a reflecting telescope with his own hands in the 
year 1668. In 1671 he executed a better one, which was 
shown to the king, and presented to the Royal Society, in 
whose custody it still remains. 

Although Newton delivered a course of lectures on op- 
tics in Cambridge in 1669, 1670, and 1671, containing an 
account of his discoveries respecting the different retran- 
gibility of the rays of light, yet the Royal Society was not 
acquainted with them till 1672. On the 23d of December 
1671, he was proposed as a membcr of that body by Dr 
Seth Ward, bishop of Sarum, and he was elected on the 
1th of January 1672. On the 6th of February lie commu- 
nicated to Mr Oldenburg his discoveries respecting light, 
which he regarded as “ the oddest, if not the most consi- 


2 A full account of this controversy will be found in the article Fiux10Ns, vol. ix. p. 689 5 and Lerpyitz, vol. xiil. 


No sooner was it communicated to the world that white 
light consists of seven different colours, having different 
degrees of refrangibility, than a crowd of obscure indivi- 
duals assailed, not only his conclusions, but the accuracy 
of the experiments from which they had been derived. Dr 
Hooke and Huygens attacked them on different grounds; 
but Newton, in a letter to Oldenburg, dated the 11th of 
June 1672, silenced the arguments of his opponents, and 
established his general doctrine upon an impregnable basis. 

The colours of thin plates, first observed by Boyle, and 
studied by Hooke, had occupied the special attention of 
Newton. The results of his inquiries were laid before the 
Royal Society on the 7th of December 1675, and about 
twelve years afterwards the theory of fits was completed, 
and applied to the explanation of the permanent colours 
of natural bodies. ‘These researches, however, including 
his experiments on the inflexion of light, which he gives 
only as an imperfect fragment, were not published till 
1764, when his treatise on Optics appeared. Fora full ac- 
count of these discoveries the reader is referred to the 
article Oprics. 

The first idea of gravity as the cause of the celestial mo- 
tions occurred to Newton in the year 1666, when sitting 
alone in the garden of Woolsthorpe. Conjecturing that it 
might extend as far as the moon, he was led to confirm the 
conjecture by calculation, and thus to establish the doe- 
trinc of universal gravitation, “ that every particle of mat- 
ter is attracted by, or gravitates to, every other particle of 
matter, with a force inversely proportional to the squares 
of the distance.” This great discovery, and its application 
to the movements of the planetary system, as well as to 
that of the comets, was published in 1686, in his Philoso- 
phie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, a work which, to 
use the words of Newton’s biographer, “ is memorable, 
not only in the annals of one science or one country, but 
will form an epoch in the history of the world, and will 
ever be regarded as the brightest page in the records of 
human reason.” ‘This remarkable production was speedily 
circulated over Europe; and although the discoveries 
which it contained were for a whilc opposed by national as 
well as personal jcalousies, yet the Newtonian philosophy 
made rapid progress, and finally supplanted the rival sys- 
tems of Aristotle and Descartes. 

As early as the year 1666, Newton had discovered the 
binomial theorem and the method of fluxiens ; and although 
he had not communicated this discovery to any of his 
friends, yet he had clearly described the principle, and ex- 
hibited the application of his method, in his Analysis per 
Equationes numero Terminorum infinitas, a work which he 
had communicated to Dr Barrow in June 1669, and which 
was not published till 1701, nearly half a century after it 
was written. Our readers are well aware that the disco- 
very of fluxions was claimed by Leibnitz, and that the 
controversy which sprung out of this claim is scarcely yet 
at an end. 

From the year 1669, when Newton was appointed to 
succeed Dr Barrow as Lucasian professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, till 1688, he led a secluded life within the 
walls of his college; but events now occurred which drew 
him from retirement, and placed him conspicuously on the 
stage of public life. James IL., desirous of re-establish- 
ing the Catholic faith as the national religion, had begun 
to assail the privileges of his Protestant subjects. He or- 
dercd Father Francis, an ignorant Benedictine monk, to 
be received at Cambridge as a master of arts, and the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy to be dispensed with. 
The university resisted this illegal mandate, and chose 
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nine delegates to defend their independence. Having 


“joined in resisting the wishes of the court, Newton was 


chosen one of the delegates ; and such was their firmness, 
and the argumentative weight of their representations, that 
the king was led to abandon his design. Newton’s popu- 
larity was extended by the success of the delegates, and he 
was elected member for the university in 1688, along with 
Sir Robert Sawyer, having beaten Mr Finch by only five 
votes. Newton sat in the convention parliament from 
January 1689 till its dissolution in February 1690. 

In the discharge of his parliamentary duties, he no 
doubt experienced the unsuitableness of his income to his 
new position. ‘The limited means of his relations, and his 
own generous disposition, had exhausted his scanty re- 
sources, and he and his friends naturally looked to some 
patronage on the part of tle government which might ena- 
ble him to pursue his scientific researches, unembarrassed 
by those physical wants which have ever been the scourge 
of genius, and especially of that variety of it which is call- 
ed forth by patient and continuous inquiry. There is ample 
evidence that unsuccessful applications had been made for 
this purpose, and the vexation and disappointment which 
this ingratitude produced, combined with other causes, 
seem to have thrown Newton into a state of nervous irri- 
tability, which threatened to paralyze even his mighty in- 
It is difficult to trace with distinctness the suc- 
cession of causes which at this time contributed to disturb 
his serenity ; but it appears that, about the end of 1692, 
or early in 1693, his chemical laboratory had been burn- 
ed, and anumber of manuscripts destroyed ; and on another 
occasion, several valuable manuscripts were consumed by 
a candle which he had left burning whilst he went to cha- 
pel. These losses seem to have affected him deeply, and 
“ he was so troubled thereat, that every one thought he 
would have run mad, and he was not himself for months 
after.” Another account of these events, communicated 
by one Colin or Collins to Huygens,! represents Newton as 
having actually become insane, and unable to understand 
his own writings ; and, relying upon the accuracy of this 
statement, M. Biot and other French philosophers consi- 
dered his insanity as the reason why Newton had ceased 
to make scientific discoveries. They even went so far as to 
ascribe his study of theology to this enfeebled state of 
mind, and thus to deprive our faith of that support which 


" it derived from having been illustrated and defended by so 


great an expositor and champion. 

That the mind of Newton was sound and active during 
the period when it is said to have been seriously disturb- 
ed, may be proved by many undoubted facts. In this 
interval he composed his four celebrated letters to Dr 
Bentley on the existence of a Deity ; letters which evince 
® power of thought, and a serenity of mind, incompatible 


+ The following extract from the manuscript of Huygens was first published in Biot’s Life of Newton. 
informed me that, eighteen months ago, 


1694, M. Colin (Collins or Colm), a Scotsman, 
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even with the slightest obscuration of his faculties. The Newton. 
first of these letters was written on the 10th of December —~—— 
1692, the second on the 17th of January 1692-3, the third 

on the 25th of February, and the fourth on the 11th of 
February 1693-4. In 1692 we find him also engaged in 
mathematical researches on the quadrature of curves, and 

in observations on halos; and in November and December 

1693 he was occupied in discussing mathematical questions 

with his correspondents. On the Ist of September 1694 
Newton visited Flamsteed at Greenwich, and he was at 

that time occupied with the difficult and profound subject 

of the lunar theory.* 

That Newton’s health was affected from the middle of 
1692 to the middle of 1693, is quite certain ; and that his 
nervous system .was shaken by loss of sleep and appetite, 
is mentioned by himself. Exaggerated rumours had 
reached his friends in London, and Mr Pepys was led to 
inquire of his friends at Cambridge if these rumours of 
a discomposure of his mind had any foundation. Mr 
J. Millington, who, we believe, was tutor of Magdalene 
College, returned the following answer :—*“ I was, I must 
confess, very ‘much surprised at the inquiry you were 
pleased to make by your nephew about the message that 
Mr Newton made the ground of his letter to you, for 
Iwas very sure I never either received from you or de- 
livered to him any such; and therefore I went imme- 
diately to wait upon him, with a design to discourse with 
him about the matter; but he was out of town, and since 
I have not seen him, till, upon the 28th, I met him at 
Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, and before I 


had time to ask him any question, he told me that he 


had writt to you a very odd letter, at which he was 
much concerned ; added, that it was in a distemper that 
much seized his head, and that kept him awake for about 
five nights together, which upon occasion he desired I 
would represent to you, and beg your pardon, he being 
very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom he hath so great an honour. He is now very well, 
and though I fear he is under some small degree of melan- 
choly, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it hath at 
all touched his understanding, and I hope never will; and 
so Lam sure all ought to wish that love learning, or the 
honour of our nation, which it is a sign how much rt is look- 
ed after, WIIEN SUCH A PERSON as Mr NEWTON LYES NE- 
GLECTED BY THOSE IN POWER.” 

In the beginning of the year 1692, Charles Montague, 
Lord Monmouth, and Mr Locke, were exerting themselves 
to obtain some appointment for Newton. In his letters to 
Locke, Newton himself refers, with a considerable degree 
of feeling, to these exertions. He conceived that Charles 
Montague, ,under the influence of some old grudge, had 
been false to him, and that there had been a design to sell 


“On the 29th of May 
the illustrious geometer Isaac Newton had be- 


come insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by fire his 


chemical laboratory, 
The following extract from a 


excellent mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c. 
other very 
name, he having received, 
ever wrote, there was one 
ing, and which had cost him many hundreds of pounds. 
the ill luck to perish and be 
mer. Ina winter’s morning leaving 
fortunately left burning there too, 
sumed it, and several otlier valuable writings ; 
from chapel, and had seen what was done, 
himself for a month after.” 
~ ® Baily’s Account of the 
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Life of Flamsteed, 


ene] a and several manuscripts. Wien he came to the Archbishop of Cambridge, 
indicated an alienation of mind. He was immediately taken care of by his friends, 
remedies, by means of which he had now so far recovered his health that he began to understand the Principia.” 
: manuscript journal kept by Mr Abraham de la Pryme, an ancestor of Professor Pryme, when a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, throws much light on this part of Newton’s life. 
18 one Mr Newton (whom I have very often seen), fellow of ‘Trinity College, 


especially from Scotland, abundance of congratulatory letters for the same. 
of Colours and Light, established upon thousands of experinients, 


he made some observations which 
who confined him to his home, and applied 


** 1692, Feb. 3. What I heard to-day I must relate. 
that is mightily famous for his learning, 


There 
being a most 


He has been fellow of the Royal Society these many years ; and, amougst many 
learned books and tracts, lie has written one upon the mathematical 


principles of philosophy, which has got him a mighty 
But of all the books which he 


which he had been twenty years of mak- 


This book, which he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had 
utterly lost, just when the learned author was almost at 
it among his other papers on his study table, 
catched hold by some means of other papers, and they fired the aforesaid book and utterly con- 
and, which is most wondertul, did no further mischief. 
every one thought he would have run mad; he was so troubled thereat, that he was not 
(Brewster’s Life of Newton, p- 228.) 


putting a conclusion to the same, after this man- 
whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he un- 


But when Mr Newton came 
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Newton. him an office; and it is to the failure of these attempts 
—\— that Mr Millington alludes with such just severity in the 


letter which we have quoted. 

Newton was now in the fifty-third year of his age; and 
whilst those of his own standing at the university had been 
appointed to high stations in the church, or to lucrative 
offices in the state, he still remained without any mark of 
national gratitude. His fellow-labourers in science in 
every part of Europe were enjoying the favour and pro- 
tection of their respective sovereigns, who had even in- 
vited foreign philosophers to their capitals to enjoy the li- 
berality which they had extended to their own. Foreign- 
ers viewed with astonishment the treatment of Newton 
by his own sovereign, and the French king had the no- 
bleness of mind to offer him, through Cassini, a liberal 
pension. 

But this blot upon the English name was at last removed 
by Charles Montague, when, in the year 1694, he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer. He had previously 
consulted Mr Newton upon the subject of the recoinage ; 
and when Mr Overton, the warden of the mint, was made 
a commissioner of customs, he served both his friend and 
his country by appointing Newton to that important office. 
«“ | am very glad,” says he, “ that a¢ last I can give you a 
-good proof of my friendship, and the esteem the king has 
of your merits. Mr Overton, the warden of the mint, is 
made one of the commissioners of the customs, and the 
king has promised me to make Mr Newton warden of the 
mint. The office is the most proper for you. "Tis the 
chief office in the mint; ’tis worth five or six hundred 
pounds per annum, and has not too much business to re- 

uire more attendance than you can spare.” 

The chemical and mathematical knowledge of Newton 
proved of great use in carrying on the recoinage, which 
was completed in about two years 5 and such was the zeal 
and devotion with which Newton discharged the laborious 
duties of this office, that he was appointed, in 1697, to the 
mastership of the mint, which was worth between twelve 
and fifteen hundred pounds per annum. In this situation 
he drew up a table of assays of foreign coins, and composed 
an official report on the coinage. Having retained his pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge whilst he was warden, he now ap- 
pointed Mr Whiston as his deputy, with all the emolu- 
ments of the. chair. 

In the same year Newton was elected a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 1701 
he was elected one of the members of parliament for the 
University of Cambridge. In 1703 he was raised to the 
presidency of the Royal Society of London, to which he 
was annually re-elected during the remaining twenty-five 
years of his life. 

When Queen Anne and the court visited Cambridge on 
the 16th of April 1705, she conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on Mr Newton. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1705, Sir Isaac was 
again a candidate for the representation of the university ; 
but he was beaten by agreat majority. He was supported 
by all the resident members ; but being a whig in politics, 
and the cry of the church in danger having been raised on 
that occasion, he became the victim of the ignorance and 
fanaticism of the non-resident constituency. 

The first edition of the Principia having been sold off, 
Dr Bentley and his other friends had, for a considerable 
time, been urging Sir Isaac to prepare anew edition. The 
duties of the mint would not permit him to devote much 
time to such a task; but he willingly complied with the re- 
quest of his friends, when Mr Roger Cotes, Plumian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Cambridge, undertook to super- 
intend its publication. Newton promised to send his own 
revised copy to Mr Cotes in July 1709; but delays took 
place, and the work was not completed till the spring of 


in the library of Trimty College, 


allowed a copy to be 
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1713. 

Isaac and Cotes, in which the various alterations and ad- 
ditions are discussed ; and this correspondence, at least the 
letters of Newton to Cotes, has been carefully preserved 
Cambridge. 

When George I. succeeded to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, Sir Isaac became an object of interest at court. The 
Princess of Wales, afterwards queen-consort to George 
Il. took great pleasure in conversing with him, and in 
corresponding with Leibnitz. Having one day mentioned 
to her royal highness a new system of chronology which 
he had composed whilst resident at Cambridge, she re- 
quested Sir Isaac, through the Abbé Conti, to give her a 
copy of it. He accordingly drew up an abstract of it from 
the loose papers to which it had been committed, and sent 
it to the princess for her private use alone. He afterwards 
given to the Abbé Conti, on the con- 
dition of its not being communicated to any person what- 
ever. The abbé, however, forgetting his obligation, com- 
municated it to M. Fréret, a learned antiquary in Paris, 
who translated it, and endeavoured to refute it. It was 
printed early in 1725, under the title of Abrégé de Chro- 
nologie de M. le Chevalier Newton, fait par lui-méme, et 
traduit sur le Manuscrit Anglais. Upon receiving a copy 
of this work, Sir Isaac Newton printed, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1725, a paper, entitled Remarks 
on the Observations made on a Chronological Index of 
Sir Isaac Newton, translated into French by the obser- 
vator, and published at Paris. In these remarks Sir Isaac 
charges the abbé with a breach of promise, and gave a 
triumphant answer to the objections which Fréret had 
urged against his system. Father Souciet entered the field 
:n defence of Fréret ; and, in consequence of this contro- 
versy, Sir Isaac was induced to prepare his larger work, 
which was published in 1728, after his death, and entitled 
the Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended ; to which 
is prefixed, a short Chronicle from the First Memory of 
Kings in Europe to the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great. 

There is no part of Sir Isaac Newton’s biography more 
remarkable than that which relates to his theological stu- 
dies. From a very early period of his life Newton had se- 
riously embarked in the study of theology. Previously to 
1692 he was known by the appellation of an excellent di- 


vine, and it is well known that he had begun to study the’ 


subject of the prophecies before 1690; whereas, in order to 
show that his theological writings were the productions 
of his dotage, and subject to his supposed mental aliena- 
tion, M. Biot has fixed their date between 1712 and 1719, 
between the seventieth and the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

One of the most remarkable of Sir Isaac’s theological 
productions is his Historical Account of Two Notable Cor- 
ruptions of the Scripture, in a letter toa:friend. This friend 
was Mr Locke, who received the letter in November 1690. 
Sir Isaac seems to have been then anxious for its publica- 
tion; but as the effect of his argument was to deprive the 
Trinitarians of two passages in favour of the Trinity, he 
became alarmed at the probable consequences of such @ 
step. He therefore requested Locke, who was then going 
to Holland, to get it translated into French, and published 
on the Continent. Being prevented from going to Hol- 
land, Locke copied the manuscript, and sent it, without 
Newton’s name, to M. le Clerc, who received it before the 
1]th of April 1691. On the 20th of January 1692, Le Clerc 
announced to Locke his intention to publish the pamphlet 
in Latin; and upon intimating this to Sir Isaac, he en- 
treated him “to stop the translation and impression as 
soon as he could, for he designed to suppress them.” This 
was accordingly done ; but Le Clerc sent the manuscript 
to the library of the Remonstrants, and it was afterwards 


Nearly three hundred letters passed between —_ | 
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vtoil. published at London in 1754, under the title of Two Let- tostone. By great attention to diet and regimen he succeed- Newton. 
v=" ters from Sir Isaac Newton to M. le Clerc. This edition ed in keeping down this dreadful malady ; but in 1724 he =~\—> 
| is imperfect, and in many places erroneous; and Dr Hors- passed a small stone, and for some months enjoyed a tolera- 
ley has published a genuine one, which is in the form of a_ ble degree of health. In January 1725 he was seized with a 
single letter to a friend, and was taken from a manuscript violent cough and inflammation of the lungs, which indu- 
in Sir Isaac’s own hand, in the possession of the Reverend ced him to reside at Kensington; and in the February of 
Dr Ekins, dean of Carlisle. the same year he had a fit of gout both in his feet and 
Sir Isaac Newton left behind him in manuscript a work hands, which produced a decided improvement in his ge- 
entitled Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the neral health. His duties at the Mint were discharged by 
Apocalypse of St John, which was published in London in Mr Conduit, and he therefore seldom went to London. 
1733, in one volume 4to; another work entitled Lexicon Feeling himself well, he went to London on the 28th of Fe- 
Propheticum, with a dissertation on the sacred cubit of the bruary 1728, to preside at a meeting of the Royal Society ; 
Jews, which were printed in 1737; and Four Letters ad- but the fatigue which attended this duty brought on a 
dressed to Dr Bentley, containing some arguments in proof violent return of his former complaint, and he returned to 
of a Deity, which were published by Mr Cumberland, the Kensington on the 4th of March, when Dr Mead and Dr 
nephew of Dr Bentley, in 1756.* Sir Isaac composed some Chesselden pronounced his disease to be stone. He en- 
other theological manuscripts which have not been pub- dured the sufferings of this complaint with wonderful pa- 
lished. tience and meekness. He seemed a little better on the 
Sir Isaac Newton devoted much of his time to the study 15th of March, and on the 18th he read the newspapers and 
of chemistry ; but the greater number of his experiments conversed with Dr Mead ; but at six o’clock in the even- 
still remain in manuscript. His Tabula Quantitatum et ing he became insensible, and continued in that state till 
Graduum Caloris contains a comparative scale of tempe- Monday the 20th of March, when he expired between one 
rature from that of melting ice to that of a small kitchen and two o’clock in the morning, in the eighty-fifth year of 
coal fire. He wrote also another chemical paper, De Na- his age. His body was removed to London, and on Tues- 
tura Acidorum, which has been published by Dr Horsley. day the 28th of March it lay in state in the Jerusalem Cham- 
. Sir Isaac spent much time in the study of the writings of ber, and was thence conveyed to Westminster Abbey, 
, the alchemists; and the Rev. Mr Law informs us, that where it was buried near the entrance into the choir, on 
he had diligently studied the writings of Jacob Behmen, the left hand. The pall was supported by the Lord Chan- 
and that there were found amongst Sir Isaac’s manuscripts cellor, the Dukes of Roxburghe and Montrose, and the 
copious abstracts from them in his own handwriting. He Earls of Pembroke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, who were 
| States also, that in the earlier part of his life he and his fellows of the Royal Society. The Bishop of Rochester 
_ relation Dr Newton of Grantham had put up furnaces and performed the funeral service. The relations who inhe- 
had wrought for several months in quest of the philoso- rited his personal estate devoted L.500 to the erection of 
pher’s tincture. These views are rendered more probable a monument to his memory. It was finished in 1731, and 
by the fact, that in the list of Newton’s manuscripts pub- was erected in the centre of the abbey. The following is 
lished by Dr Hutton, and in the possession of the Earl of the epitaph inscribed upon it : 
Portsmouth, there are many sheets in Sir Isaac’s hand, of 
Flamsteed’s Explication of Hieroglyphic Figures, and ia 
another hand many sheets of William Yworth’s Processus 
Mysterti Magni Philosophicus. 

Amongst the inventions of Sir Isaac Newton we must 
enumerate his reflecting telescope, his reflecting ‘micro- 
scope, a sextant similar to Hadley’s, and his prismatic re- 
flector, with plane and convex surfaces. We owe also to 
him some very interesting views on the decussation of the 
optic nerves, which were first published in Harris’s Op- 
tics; a hypothesis respecting ether as the cause of light 
and gravity; and some experiments upon the excitation 
_ of electricity on glass 
The sale of the second edition of the Principia having 
___ been rapid, a third edition was called for in 1722, Roger 

Cotes had died in the prime of life, and therefore Newton 
engaged Dr Pemberton to superintend the new edition, 
which was published in 1726, with numerous alterations. 

_ During the last twenty years of Sir Isaac’s life, his beau- 
tiful and accomplished niece, Miss Catherine Barton, had _In the beginning of the year 1731 a medal was struck at 
managed his domestic concerns. She was the daughter of the Tower in honour of Sir Isaac Newton, bearing the motto, 
Mr Robert Barton of Brigstock, and of Hannah Smith, Felix cognoscere causas ; and on the 4th of February 1755 a 
Newton’s half sister. She had been a great favourite of fine full-length statue of him by Roubillac, executed in 
Charles Montague, earl of Halifax, who, at his death in white marble, was erected in the antechapel of Trinity 
1715, bequeathed to her a very large portion of his for- College, Cambridge, at the expense of Dr Robert Smith, 
tune. This lady, who had been educated at Sir Isaac’s the author of the Complete System of Optics. The pedes- 
expense, married Mr Conduit, and continued to reside tal bears the inscription 
with her husband in Sir Isaac’s house until the time of his r ' ; 
death. Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit ; 

In the year 1722, when he was eighty years old, he had an assertion which may be justly doubted, even by those 
been seized with an incontinenceof urine, whichwasascribed who are the greatest admirers of Newton’s genius. 


Hic situs est 
Isaacus Newton, Eques auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope divina 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 
Cometarum semitas, Oceanique A'stus 
Sua Mathesi facem preeferente 
Primus demonstravit ; 

Radiorum Lucis dissimilitudines 
Colorumque inde nascentium proprietates 
Quas nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, pervestigavit ; 
Nature, antiquitatis, S. Scripture 
Sedulus, sagax, fidus interpres ; 

Dei opt. max. majestatem philosophia asseruit ; 
Evangelii simplicitatem moribus expressit. 
Sibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitisse, 
Humani Generis Decus 
Natus xxv. Decemb. mpcx Lu. ; Obiit xx. Mar. 
MDCCXXVII. 


| * See Brewster’s Life of Newton, p. 276. ® The original letters are preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
5 Newtoni Opera, by Horsley, vol. iv. p- 375. 
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——" about L.32,000. 
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The personal estate of Sir Isaac Newton amounted to 
It was divided amongst his four nephews 
and four nieces of the half blood, the grandchildren of his 
mother by the Rev. Mr Smith. The family estates of Wools- 
thorpe and Sustern were bequeathed to John Newton, 
whose great-grandfather was Sir Isaac’s uncle, by whom 
they were sold in 1732 to Mr Edmund Turnor of Stoke 
Rocheford. Sir Isaac bequeathed his estate at Kensington 
to Catherine, the only daughter of Mr Conduit, who af- 
terwards married Mr Wallop, the eldest son of Lord Ly- 
mington, and subsequently Earl of Portsmouth. Sir Isaac 
was succeeded as warden and master of the mint by his 
nephew, Mr Conduit, who died in 1737. 

In his social character Sir Isaac Newton was modest, 
and candid, and affable, accommodating himself to every 
class of society in which he moved. His humility was that 
of a philosopher who had experienced both the strength 
and the weakness of the human mind, and of a Christian 
who was deeply impressed with the unsatisfying nature of 
all earthly greatness. “I do not know,” said he, a short 
time before his death, “ what 1 may appear to the world ; 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.” His religious and moral character were equally ad- 
mirable. He was deeply versed in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and was not equalled in point of theological 
Icarning by any of the divines of his age. He was a great 
friend of religious toleration, and never scrupled to express 
his abhorrence of even the mildest species of religious per- 
secution. 

Sir Isaac Newton was remarkable for his liberality upon 
all occasions. His charity was boundless, and he was in 
the habit of remarking, that those who gave away nothing 
till they died never gave at all. He wrote to the Provost 
of Edinburgh in 1724, offering L.20 annually to Mr Mac- 
laurin, provided he became assistant to Mr James Gre- 
gory, professor of mathematics in the university. In E719 
he gave fifty guineas to the Rev. Mr Pound, who made 
some astronomical observations for his use; and in 1720 he 
gave him the like sum. He likewise bestowed large dona- 
tions on the Ayscoughs, his relations. 

In his personal appearance Sir Isaac was not above the 
middle size. He had “a comely and gracious aspect, and 
a very lively and piercing eye.” He was short-sighted, 
but never wore spectacles, nor lost more than one tooth in 
his life. Bishop Atterbury asserts, in opposition to this, 
that the lively and piercing eye did not belong to Sir Isaac 
during the last twenty years of his life. “Indeed,” says 
he, “in the whole air of his face and make there was no- 
thing of that penetrating sagacity which appears in his 
compositions. He had something rather languid in his 
look and manner, which did not raise any good expectation 
in those who did not know him.” 

The manor-house of Woolsthorpe, as well as every other 
memorial of Sir Isaac, has been preserved with religious 
care. Mr Turnor of Stoke Rocheford, the proprietor, put 
up, in 1798, a white marble tablet in the room where Sir 
Isaac was born, recording his birth and death, and bearing 
the celebrated lines of Pope : 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in Night ; 

God said, “ Let Newton be,” and all was Light. 
The house still contains on its walls the two dials made by 
Newton himself, but without the styles. His second tele- 
scope is preserved in the library of the Royal Society ; and 
his globe, universal ring dial, quadrant, compass, and a re- 
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1 This volume was not published ; the whole impression, which was small, being distributed in presents to scientific institutions, 
public libraries, and individuals interested in the subjects to which it relates. 
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flecting telescope said to 
brary of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The manuscripts, correspondence, and other papers of 
Sir Isaac Newton, have been preserved in different collec- 
tions. But the most important collection is the family one 
in the possession of the Earl of Portsmouth. They are de- 
posited at Hursbourne Park, his lordship’s seat in Hamp- 
shire, and have been very recently (in 1837) examined by 
H. A. Fellowes, Esq. the accomplished nephew of Lord 
Portsmouth, and by Sir David Brewster, who has been 
permitted to make use of them in composing Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. 
In this examination much new and valuable information 
has been discovered relative to the early life of Sir Isaac, 
which had been collected by his nephew-in-law Mr Con- 
duit, for the purpose of writing a life of him, which he was 
prevented from executing by his death in the year 1737. 
Many letters and papers of Newton are in the possession 
of the Earl of Macclesfield at Shirburn. They were found 
amongst the papers of William Jones, the friend of Sir 
Isaac, and the father of Sir William Jones. These papers 
have recently been put into the hands of Professor Rigaud 
of Oxford, who is now preparing them for publication. 

About thirty-four of Newton’s letters to Flamsteed are 
deposited in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
but a large portion of the correspondence between New- 
ton and Halley has recently been found by Mr Baily in 
the possession of Mr Giles, a private gentleman in Lon- 
don, and in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, along 
with various important documents intimately connected 
with the scientific history of that period. As the papers 
found in the observatory had been purchased by the Board 
of Longitude in 1771, the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, on the recommendation of the board of visitors 
of the Royal Observatory, agreed to print them. They 
have been accordingly printed in a large quarto volume, 
under the superintendence of Mr Baily? 

Doubts have been entertained by some, and openly ex- 
pressed by others, relative to the propriety of publishing 
all the papers contained in this collection. Several of the 
letters of Flamsteed, and various parts of his autobiogra- 
phical memoir, contain bitter and malignant attacks upon 
the character and conduct of Sir Isaac Newton, which, if 
they had been published during his life, or not long after 
it, might have been refuted on the authority of documen- 
tary and other evidence which cannot now be obtained. 
Fortunately for the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, his ge 
nerous and noble character, his meek and gentle disposi- 
tion, and his Christian forbearance and patience, form a 
secure shield against the reckless and wanton charges of 
his irritable and violent assailant. If reflections have been 
cast on the character of Newton by the animadversions of 
Flamsteed, the conduct of the latter has been exposed to 
a scrutiny which it may not be able to sustain; and the 
friends of Newton are reluctantly compelled to collect the 
opinions which contemporary writers had expressed 0 
Flamsteed, in order to enable the public to form a just 
estimate of the testimony which he has borne against his 
fellow-labourer in science. 

Those who wish to know more of the differences be- 
tween Newton and Flamsteed, may consult the volume 
above mentioned, which is entitled An Account of the 
Rev. John Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, compiled 
from his own manuscripts, and other authentic documents 
never before published; to which is added, his British 
Catalogue of Stars, corrected and enlarged, printed by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, Lon- 
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Ni-tonian don, 1835. Mr Baily, at his own expense, published, in 
Joso- January 1837, a supplement to this work, which, with his 
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bridge, and entered at Trinity College, where he con- Newton. 
stantly resided eight months at least in every year, till —"v— 
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usual liberality, he “ distributed amongst those persons 


. and institutions only to whom the original work was pre- 
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NewronrAn Philosophy, the doctrine of the universe, 
and particularly of the heavenly bodies, their laws, affec- 
tions, &c. as delivered by Sir Isaac Newton. 

The term Newtonian philosophy is applied very differ- 
ently. Some authors under this denomination include all 
the corpuscular philosophy, considered as it now stands 
corrected and reformed by the discoveries and improve- 
ments made in several parts of it by Sir Isaac Newton. In 
this sense it is that ’sGravesande calls his elements of phy- 
sics Introductio ad Philosophiam Newtonianam ; and in this 
sense the Newtonian is the same with the new philoso- 
phy, standing contradistinguished from the Cartesian, the 
Peripatetie, and the ancient corpuscular system. By New- 
tonian philosophy others mean the method or order which 
Sir Isaac Newton observes in philosophizing, viz. the rea- 
soning and drawing of conclusions directly from phenome- 
na, exclusive of all previous hypotheses ; the beginning 
from simple principles, deducing the first powers and laws 
of nature from a few select phenomena, and then applying 
those laws, &c. to account for other things. And in this 
sense the Newtonian philosophy is the same with the ex- 
perimental or inductive philosophy, and stands opposed to 
the ancient corpuscular system. By this philosophy some 
understand that partieular kind in which physical bodies 
are considered mathematieally, and where geometry and 
meehanies are applied to the solution of the appearances 
of nature. In this sense the Newtonian is the same with 
the mechanical and mathematical philosophy. Others, 
again, by Newtonian philosophy, understand that part of 
physieal knowledge which Sir Isaac Newton has handled, 
improved, and demonstrated, in his Principia. Lastly, by 
it is meant the new principles which Sir Isaac Newton has 
brought into philosophy, the new system founded thereon, 
and the new solutions of phenomena thence deduced, or that 
whieh characterizes and distinguishes his philosophy from 
all others; and this is the sense in which it ought to be 
used, 

As to the history of this philosophy, we have nothing to 
add to what has been stated in the preeeding and in other 
articles. It was first made public in the year 1687, by 
the author, then a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and in the years 1713 and 1726 republished with consi- 
derable improvements. See the articles ASTRONOMY, AT- 
TRACTION, Dynamics, Mecuanics; Professor Playfair’s 
Dissertation (part ii. sect. ii, p- 935); and Sir John Les- 
lie’s Dissertation (sect. vii. p. 655). 

Newton, Thomas, lord bishop of Bristol, and dean of St 
Paul’s, London, was born on the Ist of January 1704. His 
father, John Newton, was a considerable brandy and cider 
merchant, who having, by his industry and integrity, ae- 
quired what he thought a competent fortune, left off trade 
several years before he died. Young Newton received 
the first part of his education in the free school of Lich- 
field, which, the bishop observes with some kind of exul- 
tation, had at all times sent forth several persous of note 
or eminence, from Bishop Smaldridge and Mr Wollaston, 
to Dr Johnson and Mr Garrick. From Lichfield he was, 
in 1717, removed to Westminster School, and placed un- 
der the care of Dr Freind and Dr Nicoll. During the 
time he remained at Westminster, there were, he observes, 
more young men who afterwards made a distinguished 

_ figure in the world, than perhaps at any other period, either 
before or since, He particularly mentions Murray, after- 
wards Earl of Mansfield, with whom he lived upon terms 
of the greatest friendship to the close of his life. Having 
passed six years at Westminster School, he went to Cam- 


he took his degrees in arts. Being chosen fellow of his 
college, he went afterwards to settle in London. As it 
had been his inclination from childhood, and as he was 
likewise designed for holy orders, he had sufficient time 
to prepare himself, and composed some sermons, that he 
might have a stock in hand when he entered on the minis- 
try. His title for clerical orders was his fellowship; and 
he was ordained deacon in December 1729, and priest in 
the February following, by Bishop Gibson. Upon his first 
setting out in this office, he was curate at St George’s, 
Hanover Square, and continued for several years assistant 
preaeher to Dr Trebeck. His first preferment was that 
of reader and afternoon preacher,at Grosvenor Chapel, in 
South Audley Street; an appointment which introduced 
him to the family of Lord Tyrconnel, to whose son he be- 
came tutor. He continued in this situation for many years, 
living much at his ease, and on terms of great intimacy 
and friendship with Lord and Lady Tyrconnel, “without so 
much,” he tells us, “ as an unkind word or a cool look in- 
tervening.” In the spring of 1744, he was, through the 
interest of the Earl of Bath, his great friend and patron, 
presented to the rectory of St Mary le Bow; so that he 
was forty years of age before he obtained any living. At 
the commencement of the year 1745 he took his doctor’s 
degree. In the spring of 1747 he was chosen lecturer 
of St George’s, Hanover Square, by a most respectable 
vestry of noblemen and gentlemen of high distinction. 
In August following he married his first wife, the eldest 
daughter of Dr Trebeck, an unaffected, modest, decent 
young woman, with whom he lived happily for nearly se- 
ven years. In 1749 he published his edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, which was well received by the public, 
and by 1775 had gone through eight editions. After the 
Paradise Lost, it was judged proper that Dr Newton 
should likewise publish the Paradise Regained, and other 
poems of Milton ; but these things he thought detained 
him from other more material studies, though he had the 
good fortune to gain more by them than Milton did by all 
his works put together. But his greatest gain consisted in 
their first introducing him to the friendship and intimacy 
of two such men as Bishop Warburton and Dr Jortin. In 
1754 he lost his father, at the age of eighty-three; and 
within a few days his wife, at the age of thirty-eight. This 
was the most severe trial he ever experienced, and it al- 
most overwhelmed him. At that time he was engaged in 
writing his Dissertations on the Prophecies ; and in his af- 
fliction he found no better nor more effectual remedy than 
plunging deeply into study, and fixing his thoughts as 
intensely as he possibly could upon other subjects. The 
first volume was published the following winter, but the 
other did not appear till three years afterwards ; and as a 
reward for his past and an incitement to future labours, he 
was in the mean time appointed to preach Boyle’s lecture. 
The bishop himself informs us, that twelve hundred and 
fifty copies of the Dissertations were taken off at the first 
impression, and a thousand at every other edition; and 
“though,” he adds, “some things have been since published 
upon the same subjects, yet they still hold up their head 
above water, and having gone through five editions, are 
again prepared for another. Abroad, too, their reception 
has not been unfavourable, if accounts from thence may 
be depended upon.” They were translated into the Ger- 
man and Danish languages, and received the warmest en- 
comiums from persons of learning and rank. In the spring 
of 1757, he was made prebendary of Westminster, in the 
room of Dr Green, and promoted to the deanery of Salis- 
bury. In October following, he was made sub-almoner to 
his majesty, an appointment which he owed to Bishop Gil- 
bert. In September 1761, he married a second wife, the 
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Newton- widow of the Rev. Mr Hand, and daughter of Viscount Lis- 
Stewart burn; and in the same month he kissed his majesty’s hand 


v—— for his bishopric. 


On the death of Dr Stone, the primate 
of Ireland, in the winter of 1764, Mr Grenville sent for 
Bishop Newton, and in the most obliging manner desired 
his acceptance of the primacy; but having maturely weigh- 
ed the matter in his own mind, he declined the offer. In 
1768 he was made dean of St Paul’s. His ambition was now 
fully satisfied, and he firmly resolved never to ask for any 
thing more. From this time till his death his health was 
almost constantly infirm ; indeed it is wonderful that such 
a poor, weak, and slender thread as the bishop’s life, should 
have been spun out to such an amazing length as it really 
was. In the autumn of 1781, he laboured under repeated 
ilInesses; and on Saturday the 9th of February 1782, his 
breathing began to be much affected by the frost. His 
complaints grew worse till the following Thursday, when 
he got up at five o’clock, and was placed in a chair by the 
fire, having suffered much in bed. About six o’clock he 
was left by his apothecary in a quiet sleep; between seven 
and eight he awoke, and appeared rather more easy, and 
took a little refreshment. He continued dozing till near 
nine, when he ordered his servant to come and dress him, 
and help him down stairs. As soon as he was dressed, he 
inquired the hour, and bade his servant open the shutter 
and look at the dial of St Paul’s. The servant answered 
that the clock was about to strike nine. The bishop made 
an effort to take out Ins watch with an intent to set it, but 
sunk down in his chair, and expired without a sigh or the 
least visible emotion, his countenance still retaining the 
same placid appearance which was so peculiar to him 
when in life. 

NEWTON-STEWART, asmall town in the county of 
Wigton, and parish of Penninghame, Scotland. It ex- 
tends about a mile on the right bank of the river Cree, 
and consists of one long street, in which is the tolbooth, 
and a very short one along the old road to Glenluce. It 
is connected with Creebridge, a village of about 220 in- 
habitants, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, by an elegant 
bridge of granite over the river Cree. The post-road 
from London to Portpatrick passes through the town. 
The first houses were built in 1701, and for many years 
the number seems to have been small. It was erected into 
a burgh of barony about the year 1780, by the then pro- 
prietor, under the name of Newton-Douglas ; but the origi- 
nai name has been again assumed. About the year 1793, 
2 cotton manufactory was established on the banks of the 
Cree, at an expense of L:20,000; but the speculation did 
not succeed, and it was eventually given up. The whole 
property belonging to the company was purchased in 1830 
by the Earl of Galloway, who is superior of the town. Cot- 
ton weaving forms a considerable part of the trade of the 
place ; but it has diminished much of late years. The 
curing of bacon has been carried on for several years back, 
and the amount brought by the curers has yielded from 
L.5000 to L.7000 annually to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding district. There are several tan-works, and an 
extensive brewery, in full operation. Vessels of from thirty- 
five to seventy and eighty tons registered burden, and 
even some of a larger size, sail up the Cree to within a mile 
of Newton-Stewart. Their cargoes generally consist of 
coals, lime, and merchants’ goods. Besides the parish 
school, there is an endowment, called the Douglas School, 
for the education of the children belonging to the place. 
Arrangements are at present (1837) in a state of forward- 
ness to erect a new parish church, instead of the old church, 
built in 1777. There are other three places of worship 
in the town, one belonging to the Relief body, one to the 
Reformed or Cameronian presbytery, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel. There is a weekly market held on Friday, 
and various cattle markets throughout the year. The 
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population amounted in 1821 to 1774, and in 1831 to 


260. 
NEWTY FORT, a small fortress of Hindustan, on the, 


a 


western coast of the province of Concan, situated on the 


southern bank of a small river. 
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NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, presents made on the first 
day of the new year. Nonius Marcellus refers the origin of 
this custom amongst the Romans to Tatius king of the 
Sabines, who reigned at Rome conjointly with Romulus, 
and who having considered as a good omen a present of 
some branches that had been cut in a wood consecrated to 
Strenia, the goddess of strength, which he received on the 
first day of the new year, authorized this custom afterwards, 
and gave to these presents the name of strene. However 
this may be, the Romans on that day celebrated a festival 
in honour of Janus. and at the same time paid their respects 
to Juno; but they did not pass it in idleness, lest they 
should become indolent during the rest ofthe year. They 
sent presents to one another, of figs, dates, honey, and 
other things, to show their friends that they wished them a 
happy and agreeable life. Clients, that is to say, those who 
were under the protection of the great, carried presents of 
this kind to their patrons, adding to them a small piece of 
silver. Under Augustus, the senate, the knights, and the 
people presented such gifts to the ermperor, and in his ab- 
sence deposited them in the Capitol. Of the succeeding 
princes, some adopted this custom and others abolished it; 
but it always continued amongst the people. The early 
Christians condemned it, because it appeared to be a relic 
of paganism and a species of superstition ; but when it be- 
gan to have no other object than that of serving as a mark 
of benevolence and esteem, the church ceased to disap- 

rove of it. 

NEW YORK, one of the thirteen original states of the 
North American confederacy, and the most populous and 
important in the Union. It is bounded on the north by 
Upper and Lower Canada; on the east by the states of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; on the south- 
east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the south by New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; on the west by Pennsylvania, Lake 
Erie, and the Niagara River ; and on the north-west by 
Lake Ontario and the river St Lawrence. The territory 
of New York is situated between latitude 40. 30. and 40. 
north, and between longitude 5. 5. east, and 2. 55. west 
from the city of Washington. Its extreme length from 
east to west is about 340 miles, and, including Long Island, 
40S miles; and its greatest breadth from north to south is 
310 miles, its area being about 46,000 square miles. This 
estimate includes the whole surface, except the waters of 
the great lakes. 
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New York is an epitome of all configurations of surface, al | 


It may be described, generally, as an elevated tract, with 
‘ndentations in various parts below its usual level. The 
most striking depressions are the great basins in which are 
situated Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the long narrow val- 
ley which contains the Hudson River and Lake Cham- 
plain. The two latter are united by a valley occupied by 
the Mohawk River and Lake Oneida. The south-eastern 
angle of the state, about forty miles above the city of New 
York, is mountainous, being traversed by several ridges 
from New Jersey, one of which crosses the Hudson in the 
vicinity of West Point, and forms the high lands of that 
river. It also constitutes the dividing ridge between the 
Hudson and the Connecticut, and lies partly in the state 
of Connecticut. The space south of the Mohawk River and 
the Ontario Valley, and between the River Hudson an 

Lake Erie, is occupied by another mountainous district, the 
western part of which forms a table-land having 2000 feet 
of mean elevation, and is the source of several large rivers 
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angle of this state, and passes through its noble pine-New York. 


York. particularly the Alleghany, the Susquehannah, and the 
~~ Genesee. 


The eastern part, lying between Lake Seneca 
and the Hudson, is occupied by several parallel mountain 
ridges, which may be considered as continuations of the 
Alleghany ridge passing out from Pennsylvania. These 
ridges run in a north and south direction, and their inden- 
tations give rise to several fertile valleys. The highest 
are the Catskill Mountains, which bound the valley of the 
Hudson on the west. Round Top, the most elevated sum- 
mit, is 3804 feet above the level of the tide-water of the 
Hudson. There is also a narrow table-land in this sub- 
division. situated a little south of the line of the Erie Ca- 
nal, and continuing almost uninterruptedly from the Cats- 
kill Mountains to the head of Seneca Lake. On this ele- 
vation are situated a number of lakes, the height of which 
above tide-water varies from 380 to 1200 feet. A third 
mountain district is situated to the north of the Mohawk, 
between Lake Champlain and the east end of Lake On- 
tario. This division is traversed by at least five or six pa- 
rallel ridges, passing in a north-eastern direction, and 
which are considered as continuations of the Appalachian 
chain. The highest elevation that has been ascertained 
with accuracy is a peak belonging to the ridge that passes 
through Herkimer and Hamilton counties, and the north- 
ern part of Essex, near the sources of the Hudson. It is 
2686 feet above the level of the sea. 

We have already mentioned the basins in which are situ- 
ated Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the valley which contains 
the Hudson River and Lake Champlain. The two former 
depressions are portions of the vast St Lawrence basin, 
which embraces the whole of the five great western lakes. 
Proceeding along the basin of the Ontario, we pass through 
a series of fertile counties, constituting the slope, watered 
by numerous rivers, which all finally terminate in the lake. 
The Genesee, Oswego, and Black are important streams, 
which rise in the interior of the state. The first-named 
river is the outlet of the Canesus, Hemlock, and Honeyoe 
Lakes. The Oswego, and its tributaries the Clyde and 
Seneca, convey the waters of Canandaigua, Crooked, Se- 
neca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Onondaga, and Oneida 
Lakes into Lake Ontario. The Mohawk River occupies the 
eastern termination of this basin; whilst towards the north- 
east the slope towards the St Lawrence, indicated by the 
course of the Grass, Racket, Oswegatchie, and St Regis 
Rivers, shows it to be a continuation of that towards the 
lakes. The Hudson and Champlain Valley stretches nearly 
north and south, and is remarkable for its depth below the 
general surface of the level of the adjoining country. In 
the northern part are situated Lakes George and Cham- 
plain, which are connected with each other. The south- 
ern portion communicates with the valley of the Mohawk, 
which enters it in a south-easterly direction. The Hudson 
rises in the northern part of New York, between Lake Cham- 
plain and the St Lawrence, and has its whole course in the 
State. “An American writer on geography thus describes this 
river :—“ No fact in the topography of the state of New 
York is more remarkable than the peculiar position of the 
Hudson and its branches. If we trace the course of any 
Atlantic river south of it, we shall find the navigation 
closed by the mountain chain on the west. Not so with the 
Hudson. It penetrates the high lands, and after passing up 
some hundred and sixty miles, it is met by a tributary, 
the sources of which reach nearly to the lakes. Here the 
happy conformity of the country is such as to permit 
the establishment of an artificial navigation.” After a 
course of between three and four hundred miles, the Hud- 
son falls into the Bay of New York, above which it is 
navigable for ships about one hundred and thirty miles. 
The Susquehannah rises in this state, and passes into 
Pennsylvania, as does.alsothe Delaware. The Alleghany 
of the Ohio collects its head waters in the south-west 


forests into Pennsylvania. 
lakes and streams besides those named, which would be 
conspicuous in a state of smaller dimensions, and where the 
configuration is on a less gigantic scale. But we have 
preferred presenting general views of the conformation of 
the face of the country to a dry catalogue of lakes and 
rivers and mountains, with their courses and terminations. 
Those which are remarkable for their size or peculiarities 
will be found more particularly described under their re- 
spective designations. Some celebrated mineral springs 
exist in this state. Those of Saratoga and Ballston are 
more resorted to than any others in the United States. 
The Ballston springs are situated in a valley formed by 
a small creek. . There are a great number of them, the 
strongest and most sparkling waters being those obtained 
in 1827, by boring 227 feet down. The principal efficacy 
of the water arises from a chemical union of chalybeate 
and saline ingredients held in solution, and the presence 
of uncommon quantities of carbonic acid gas. Saratoga 
springs are several miles distant from those of Ballston, 
and belong to the same class of mineral waters. A large 
and compact village has sprung up at this place, in conse- 
quence of the immense resort to it from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, and even the West Indies. Sara- 
toga springs are thirty-two miles north of Albany. To 
these may be added the tepid springs of New Lebanon, 
twenty-nine miles east of Albany, which are frequented 
for bathing, and on account of their cool and elevated 
position ; and the sulphur springs of Avon; to all which 
places crowds of fashionable people and invalids resort 
during the summer months. 
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Most of the formations discriminated in works of geo- Geology. 


logy exist in this state, and some of them are of a very 
interesting character, particularly the earth and gypsum 
found in the western part of the state. Granite, slate, and 
limestone hills occur ; and one species of impure limestone, 
found in the western and northern parts of New York, has 
been used with great success in the construction of canals. 
Marble has been obtained ‘in large quantities, for archi- 
tectural purposes, from the quarries of Sing Sing. Its pu- 
rity is said to increase with the depth of the excavations, 


and several large and beautiful public edifices have been 


constructed of it. At the head of Lake Onondaga are si- 
tuated salt springs of the same name, surrounded by the 
waters of the lake, which still, however, continue perfectly 
fresh. Plants peculiar to the sea-coast are found here, in 
particular the salicornia and salsola. Underneath the mud 
or decayed vegetable matter which constitutes the valley 
of these springs, a stratum of earthy marl is found, con- 
taining numerous fossil univalves ; and this again appears 
to be succeeded by a conglomerate. The peculiar nature 
of the underlying rock, or rather its position, does not seem 
to be determined. Great quantities of salt are manufac- 
tured here by the various processes of boiling and solar 
evaporation. Gypsum, in its various forms of earthy gyp- 
sum, selenite, and even alabaster, is found, particularly in 


‘the counties of Onondaga and Cayuga, and is extensively 
used for agricultural purposes. Another prominent article 
-of mineral wealth is iron ore, immense beds of which are 
-found in the counties west of Lake Champlain. The iron 


ore of Columbia county is likewise highly valued and ex- 
tensively manufactured. Lead, silver, zinc, titanium, and 
other metals, have been detected in various parts of the 
state ; and anthracite or bituminous coal is found, but it 
is questionable whether in sufficient quantities to afford 
remuneration for the expenses of mining. Petroleum, por- 
celain clay, and most of the fossils, are found in different 
places, and some of the organic remains discovered belong 
to the higher animals. Transition and secondary rocks 
compose the body of the state; and in the granitic dis- 
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near New York, and on the borders of Lake Cham- 


—v—” plain, picturesque and remarkable projections of rock, ca- 
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verns, and the like, frequently occur. The cataracts and 
smaller falls of water are numerous in this state ; and those 
of Niagara are the most magnificent in the world. Co- 
hoes is a fine fall on the Mohawk River, having seventy 
feet of perpendicular descent. The Little Falls on the 
same river present most beautiful scenery ; and amongst 
the remarkable objects connected with the artificial navi- 

ation of New York, may be mentioned the aqueduct at 
Little Falls, that over the Genesee at Rochester, and the 
locks at Lockport, at Little Falls, and at the junction of 
the northern and western canals. Glen’s Falls on the 
Hudson, and those on the Genesee in the village of Roches- 
ter, and at Ithaca, also deserve mention as very striking 
cascades, but only too near Niagara to be famous. A lime- 
stone cavern of vast dimensions, with its falls, columns, and 
stalactites, exists on the banks of Black River, opposite 
Waterton. The ridge road, extending from Rochester to 
Lewiston, is a most remarkable geological formation. As 
its name implies, it is a natural road of sufficient width for 
the purposes of travelling, and generally is extremely level. 
It runs nearly parallel with the shores of Lake Ontario, 
from which it is distant sometimes several miles. There 
is a remarkable natural production of carburetted hydro- 
gen in the towns of Fredonia and Portland, Chautauque 
county. This gas is obtained in such immense quantities 
that it has been conducted into these villages, and used as 
a natural gas-light. In the western part of this state are 
situated the hunting grounds and residences of the famous 
six Indian nations, who have now submitted to the re- 
straints of civilization; and these are adorned by the pro- 
ductions of industry and refinement, yet still show traces 
of their former existence in the mounds and other anti- 
quities occasionally observed. 

There are several islands belonging to the state of New 
York. Long Island, as its name imports, is a long but nar- 
row strip of insular land, extending east from the city of 
New York one hundred and fifty miles, forming a curve 
parallel to the mainland shore, and leaving a broad and 
beautiful sheet of water not unlike a wide river between, 
called Long Island Sound. It contains three counties, the 
chief towns being Brooklyn, Jamaica, Sag Harbour, and Flat- 
bush. ‘The south border is a long belt of sand, somewhiat 
barren; but the northern has a fertile soil, and is in a high 
state of cultivation, producing large quantities of grain, 
fruits, and hay. Like other insular positions, it has a cli- 
mate more mild than that of the adjacent continent. Sag 
Harbour is the principal port. New York is in a great mea- 
sure supplied with wood from this island, the eastern part 
of it being remarkably well adapted to its growth. On the 
west, Long Island is divided from Staten Island by the nar- 
rows, and from Manhattan Island by East River. On the 
latter island is situated the city of New York, which will be 
afterwards described. Staten Island is above fourteen 
miles in length by from five to eight in breadth, and is the 
most southern land belonging to New York. 

In the maritime belt of the state the soil is sandy; in 
the middle it is a finely undulating and productive coun- 
try; and in the western and southern divisions it is re- 
markably level, rich, and inclining to alluvial formation. 
The state has a great proportion of first-rate land. The 
country on the Hudson, below the mouth of the Mohawk, 
has a good medium soil. The counties of Westchester and 
Dutchess are under very good cultivation. The alluvial 
flats of Columbia and Rensselaer are very extensive and 
rich. A considerable district west of Albany consists of 
sandy plains interspersed with marshes. The alluvial flats 
upon the Mohawk are large and extremely fertile. The soil 
of the elevated plain of the western region, being occupied 
by the small lakes, is a rich mould equaliy well adapted to 


grain and grass. 
those on the Mohawk comprise about 60,000 acres. With 
regard to climate, a general view can scarcely be given of 
a country which stretches over four degrees and a half of 
latitude. In the northern division, which abuts upon Ca- 
nada, the climate, as might be expected, is somewhat se- 
vere, partaking of the nature of these northern regions. In 
the south-east, towards the sea, it is temperate, but sub- 
ject to sudden and great changes. As the eastern boun- 
dary of New York passes along the borders of the states 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, the cli- 
mate of these parts resembles that of the states to which 
they are contiguous. After passing the high lands, and 
entering into the eastern country beyond Utica, the climate 
becomes milder than it is to the eastward. In the west- 
ern parts, contiguous to Lakes Ontario and Erie, the tem- 
perature is moderated by these waters, and does not reach 
the same extremes as in the south-east. The climate of 
the whole state is in general healthy, and favourable to 
cultivation. A mass of interesting facts regarding tem- 
perature has been obtained, in consequence of the regents 
requiring annual meteorological reports from the acade- 
mies under their care. These academies are scattered 
over every part of the state, and the mean temperature of 
the whole thus furnishes an approximation towards that of 
the state generally. 
In 1826, the mean temperature of ten places reporting 
complete annual tables was........-..+++.+++ wveee eee 49°38 
In 1827, the mean temperature of 18 places was... 46-48 
In 1828, the mean temperature of 24 places was......49°50 
In 1829, the mean temperature of 28 places was...... 46°45 
In 1830, the mean temperature of 34: places was...... 


. 48°00 
been ascertained 


Mean of the five years.......ccccesseeeceees 
The quantity of rain and snow has also 
in a similar manner. Thus: 
In 1826, the mean rain and snow of nine places was...36°34 
In 1827, the mean rain and snow of 17 places was...44°29 
In 1828, the mean rain and snow of 25 places was...o6°74 
In 1829, the mean rain and snow of 25 places was...34°88 
In 1830, the mean rain and snow of 32 places was...38'86 
Mean of the five YEATS...sssceevereeeces ceeee DORR 
The highest degree of temperature noticed in these 
tables is 104°, at which the thermometer stood in an aca- 
demy in the county of Orange, on the 20th of July 1830. 
It is situated in lat. 41. 32. north, and long. 74. 10. west. 
The lowest degree noticed is — 33, at which the thermo- 
meter stood in an academy in the county of Lewis, on the 
31st of January 1830. It is situated in lat. 43. 47. north, 
and long. 75. 33. west. The range of the thermometer ia 
New York state is therefore 137 degrees of Fahrenheit. It 
is rarely lower than — 33; but on the 4th of January 1835, 
it fell forty degrees below zero at New Lebanon. This, 
however, is an extreme case. The scale of variation in 
summer may be given at from 35° to 60°, in autumn at 
from 60° to 73°, in winter at from 70° above to 26° below 
zero, and in spring at from 3° to 75°. The variation is 
greatest upon the ‘Atlantic coast, along the St Lawrence, 
and around Lakes Ontario and Erie; the north-east, east 
south-east, and south-west winds being more prevalent up- 
on the coast, and the north-east and south-west upon these 
lakes and along the St Lawrence. The variations of the 
weather at all seasons are great and sudden, changing the 
temperature in a few hours 40° or 50°, rising with the 
southerly, and diminishing with the northerly winds. 


The alluvial flats are here extensive ; New Y 


The staple productions of New York consist principally Prodi! 


of wheat and other grain, flour, flax, hemp, provisions, 
salt, pot and pearl ashes, and lumber. The forest trees, 
which thrive to the greatest advantage in an alluvial soil, 
are common in the western divisions of this state, and at- 


‘York. tain a large size. 
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Wheat, however, is considered as the 
grand staple of New York. 

The great wheat district of the state commences in the 
valley of the Mohawk, above the primitive spur at Little 
Fails, in a fertile soil of calcareous alluvion, which over- 
spreads the valley at German Flats. This district, com- 
prehending the central portions of Oneida county, extends 
westward to the lakes, and is bounded northwards by the 
north ridge of the valley, by Lake Ontario, and southwards 
by a line running south-west from Utica to the mouth of 
Cattaraugus Creek at Lake Erie. This is the garden of 
the state, including the rich Seneca vale, and the far-famed 
Genesee county. Some portions of this district are sandy, 
and in others the rock rises too near the surface, whilst 
others are not sufficiently watered; but taken as a whole, 
it is not surpassed by any district of equal extent in the 
United States. Here artificial manures are rarely used, 
and indeed rarely nceded. In the newly-cleared lands, the 
richness of the mould and of the sub-soil is all that the far- 
mer requires, being content if, by clearing away the forest, 
he can only bring it forth. Amongst the obstructions which 
the stumps of the trees offer, he is compelled to plough as 
he can, not as his judgment might dictate. In tracts long 
cleared, deep ploughing, blending the mould and the soil, 
preserves the former, and turns up the latter to disinte- 
grate, and thus to yield its calcareous matter. Upon such 
farms some attention is given to rotation in crops, with a 
view to the preservation of fertility; but it is not uncom- 
mon to find the same field sown in whcat for a series of 
years, without the intervention of other crops. Taking 
the whole district together, the average product of wheat 
may be from twenty-five to thirty bushels the acre; but 
from forty to fifty are frequently obtained. Instances have 
been known of more than eighty bushels to the acre, and 
of Indian corn one hundred and twenty-five. The apple, 
pear, cherry, and quince, all thrive admirably ; and the 
peach in size and flavour is scarcely inferior to that of the 
Atlantic coast. Grapes also, both foreign and indigenous, 
richly repay careful cultivation. 

he region south of the line above drawn, and north of 
the southern boundary of the state, and between Lake 
Erie and that portion of the Kaatsbergs which runs parallel 
with the Hudson, may be characterized as a grazing coun- 
try. Upon its northern border, the limestone, being more 
abundant than in other parts, renders the soil more or less 
productive in wheat; and this section, producing grain 
and grass abundantly, is by many preferred to that which 
is most fertile in wheat. By far the larger portion of this 
south-western district is yet covered with forests, and in 
most places upon its southern borders, the chief business 
of its inhabitants consists in the cutting and vending of 
lumber, consequently its agricultural products are incon- 
siderable compared with its population. There are, how- 
ever, some well cultivated tracts in all the border counties, 
and in Chautauque, upon the shores of Lake Erie. One 
of the most useful improvements introduced into agricul- 
ture, and the result partly of experience, partly of the 
necessity imposed by the opening of the eastern markets 
to the western region, is the appropriation of soils exclu- 
sively to the productions for which they are by nature 
adapted, and the consequent abandonment of the practice 
of endeavouring to compel every species to yield crops to 
which it is not congenial. Under this wise system much 
of the country upon the North River has ceased to bea 
grain district. Large portions of it are devoted to horti- 
culture, for supplying culinary vegctables to the greatly 
increasing population of the cities and numerous villages ; 
and those portions of the district most remote from mar- 
kets are being rapidly converted into pasturage. Thus 
the comparatively sterile soil of Long Island and West- 


chester is profitably devoted to the preduction of garden 
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and field esculents, fruit, hay, oats, and small meats, for New York. 
the great market of the city, in the proximity of which ~~— 


the cultivator finds ample compensation for the inferiority 
of soil, and the consequent greater cost of production, his 
lands being by this circumstance, and the facility of ob- 
taining manures, rendered more valuable than the natural- 
ly rich fields of the west. Thus, too, the high and hilly 
grounds of Putnam county have, by the free use of gyp- 
sum, been made very productive pastures, in which the 
plough is comparatively little used, and which maintain 
large droves of cattle and sheep, but chiefly of the former. 
The counties of Dutchess, Columbia,. and Washington, 
especially the two first, comprising considerable portions 


of limestone soil, alternating with slate, produce profita-: 


ble crops of wheat. But the eastern and northern portions 
of Dutchess, and the hilly sections of Columbia, are chiefly 
laid out in sheep farms, and in Washington the raising of 
sheep is rapidly becoming the staple business. In Orange 
county the chief products are those of the dairy, and the 
butter of this county has long been held in the highest esti- 
mation. The raising of sheep also extends rapidly here. 
Ulster and Greene counties likewise produce large quanti- 
ties of cattle and sheep, and, of late years, of butter and hay 
for export. ‘The portions of Albany and Saratoga counties 
which are not covered with sand, and the portion of the lat- 
ter not included in the primitive mountains, are under good 
cultivation. Wheat is not unprofitable, and Albany exports 
large quantities. Still the best returns are obtained from 
cattle and sheep. The northern counties of Warren, Essex, 
and Clinton, can boast but little of their agriculture ; yet 
the primitive virgin mould is scarcely anywhere exhaust- 
ed, and the forest trees grow thickly and to a large size. 
The abundance of timber, and the facility of getting it to 
market, together with the rich mineral deposits, have hi- 
therto chiefly occupied the attention of the inhabitants. 
The northern portions of Franklin and St Lawrence coun- 
ties, very partially cleared, and level or gently undulating, 
are well adapted for cultivation. No parts of the state yielu 
better grass, and the raising of cattle and sheep is found 
to be the most profitable employment of the soil, although 
it is well adapted to wheat, Indian corn, and other grains. 
Jefferson county is very productive of wheat, as are other 
parts of New York, which, however, do not require to be 
specially mentioned. Societies have been formed in va- 
rious parts of the state for the promotion of agriculture 
and horticulture, and they have already been productive of 
much good. 


The line of extraordiriary works, supposed to have been Antiqui- 


of a military character, which may be traced from the shoresties. 


of Lake Ontario as far as the valley of the Mississippi, and 
thence soutliward to an indefinite extent, must not be over- 
looked in our survey of the surface of this state. These 
works consist of earthen parapets, the sites of which, with 
a view to defence, appear to have been selected with much 
judgment, and upon the construction of these greater skill 
has been exercised than any displayed by the Indian races 
known tous. The erection of these fortifications has been 
ascribed to the European nations, French and Spanish, who, 
at periods immediately subsequent to the discovery of Ame- 
rica, visited its shores, and also to a race of inhabitants sup- 
posed to have preceded that found there by the Europeans. 
Lhe works themselves afford no means of tracing their 
origin, but they display indubitable marks of high antiqui- 
ty, so that the opinion of their having been constructed 
by the French or the Spaniards is at once exploded. The 
forms of these remains are various, being circular, ellipti- 
cal, triangular, and Square ; and they are generally placed 
in situations which command the adjacent country. Near 
many of the forts are mounds of earth raised for cemeteries, 
in which human bones in various stages of decay have been 
discovered. The number of forts and mounds situated in 
2A 
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New York. the western parts of this state much exceeds an hundred. 
—— The enclosed areas of the fortifications vary from six acres 


to one hundred feet in diameter; and the earthen walls 
which enclose them, in their present abraded condition, are 
from ten to twelve feet in height, and from six to eight 
feet in breadth. Some of these breast-works bear or have 
borne trees, whose age has been estimated at more than 
two hundred and seventy-five years, and which may have 
been preceded by others. One fact seems to indicate that 
the architects were not greatly advanced in civilization. 
In the remnants of manufactured articles found, there is 
an absence of any finished works of art in wood or metals, 
and the fragments of pottery are rude and of a primitive 
form. They are therefore in all likelihood not the produc- 
tion of the Toltecs or the Aztecs who found their way 
to Mexico over the northern parts of the continent, but 
must be attributed to the Alligewi or some other Indian 
tribe. 
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About twenty-five years ago, 
system of internal improvement, which has been prose- 
cuted on an extensive scale, and with great success. 
enterprise of this nature which was first undertaken is the 
Erie Canal, one of the greatest and most important works 
of the kind in the world. It was begun on the 4th of July 
1817, and was completed in 1825. The principal canals 
+n New York, with the exception of the Hudson and De- 
laware Canal, have been constructed by the state, and are 
now its property. But the railroads have been mostly un- 
dertaken by incorporated companies. The railroad first 
undertaken in the state was the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad, which was begun in 1830, and finished in 1833. 
Since that time several railrdads have been completed, 
more are in progress, and a still greater number are pro- 
jected. For details as to the extent of inland navigation 
in the state of New York, see the article NAVIGATION, IN- 
LAND. 


The following table shows the number of railroads which have been completed. 


Com- Length 

ohne = pleted. {in Miles 
Buffalo and Black Rock.........0sssseeees Buffalo...... aus taco Black otk wgestincd ont «amen 
Ithaca and OSwego...ereceesscees soeeeeees Tihacal. «amnesieewns> saaaiininnei-on aig OSWEGO. «+. 2.0 seceeeveseoeers 
Mohawk and Hudson......seesseeeeeeeeees Albany...ccceeceeeeserecceroeees Schenectady.......0++-+s0+ 
Rensselaer and Saratogas....s.seeeeseeeees TOY + .seseecescecteenes cneeeeees Ballston Spa......s.++-e+e+ 
Rochester ...ssccscecsescsceesceserseeccesoesees Rochester.......seeceseeeceeees Carthage......scecseeeeeseees 
Saratoga and Schenectady.....o-+eeeeees Saratoga SpringS......s-ssee+ Schenectady .......eeees e+ 
Utica and Schenectady.......sseeseeeee Uticas....0cscceessseeree prmseetbi Schenectady.......s+esseeee 


Auburn and Syracuse......sseesseeceeserees 
Buffalo aud Niagara.......csesesseereeeeees 


Lockport and Niagara.......sssseseeeeeees 


The New York and Erie Railroad, one of the greatest 
works of the kind that has ever been projected, extending 
from the city of New York, through the southern coun- 
ties of the state, to Portland and Dunkirk on Lake Erie, 
was commenced in November 1835. The total expense 
of this vast undertaking is estimated at 2,717,518 dollars. 
Up to the end of 1834 there had been forty other railroad 
companies incorporated, having a capital of thirty-five mil- 


eae Se etseeresesoasesssseeeses?e 


Lockport .......seeececeecee coer 


SYTACUSE...+.c0 eee eeeseeneeeee eee ees 
Niagara Falls........ss+eeesseertees 21 


weelsbese se ees see 


Catskill and Canajoharie.......s.-seeceeeee] Catskill....sss01-+seeseerensereeseees Canajoharie .....ssesceee eee ereeees 68 
Faerlem.......c.sccssccscsccessecsccecscesesens Prince. Sts No Y-ccswisneneeenasqsioehg EAMIUCTIR nace coage< sateawiws's “ah “a 7 
Hudson and Berkshire........esesceeceeees Hudson ..disecs «+ Seethomn acters Massachusetts lime.......+0+eeeeee 30 


Niagara Falls.......sesssseereee ers 24 


Long Island .....sseeeeeereeees ——o Brooklyn ....++sseceeseeceecseser ees Greenport... creerersesceereeeeeees 98 
New York and Erie........ccssssesceseseee] New York City......-erceecerereees Lake Erie........sseccescescescncers 505 
Saratoga and Washington.........++++++| Saratoga Springs... ..sseeseseee eee Whitehall........0..++ dines os ices 4] 
Tonawantas...ccccrsscereeceeececessereceres ces Rochester.......cecssecseseeesceeees AttiCa. ...ceccsecsecencceseerercoeees 45 


lions of dollars ; and in the session of 1836 there were 00 
less than forty-two incorporated. One of these, the Utica 
and Syracuse Railroad, above fifty miles in length, and se- 
veral others, have either commenced very lately, or are 
now (1837) about to commence. 

The following tables present so complete a view of the 
actual state of New York as to render any detailed de- 
scription unnecessary. 


this state commenced a New] 
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Census of the Population of the State in 1830 and 1835.1 


Population in | Population in Mille Ria 


Counties. Towns. 1835. 


59,762 3,381 | 339 


ee weeny < . «28s IIS, .505,...8 53,520 1,187 
po 4 ES A 28 26,276 35,214 143 38 118 
a a ee 11 17,579 20,190 426 38 128 
RU TAPAMEEG ssn 0cccnnens coodess ssi 23 16,724 24,986 141 35 32 
TMNT «50 sno cicsianecsens ouses oes 22 47,948 49,202 548 85 298 
COSSECG eee? eee 24 34,671 44,869 400 15 169 
PE WABPO - stoner, IR . 6.00000 000 19 37,238 40,762 . 1,170 12 244 
CS ee ee ee 8 19,344 20,742 1,996 72 65 
OOS i ns ae 18 39,907 40,746 553 166 1,469 
COPtlaNe .. 255 ce “ee 11 23,791 24,168 85 50 61 
0S a ee 18 33,024 34,192 475 69 135 
Dutchess........ ee ae 18 50,926 50,704 960 189 2,071 
eee ee 17 35,719 57,594 5,172 63 452 
6 re 15 19,287 20,699 625 60 26 
a 12 11,312 12,501 1,009 43 ll 
0 a 24 52,147 58,588 78 §3 59 
BMCTIC,, .scnwaresauae...... es ae ll 29,525 30,173 633 154 971 

Be RMMAD CON. scisiincssnns gases eieacigxe 4 1,324 1,654 es on ‘ 
/ oo | a 18 35,869 36,201 1,024 62 228 
@HETSON. cciewsivesdecs ss... =. 19 48,515 53,080 1,712 89 125 
ee 6 20,535 32,057 3,414 238 1,897 

Oa 11 14,958 16,093 604 27 61 
J a. 12 27,719 31,092 554 4,2 133 
SOR 6 sce sc ccsices ese eee seis 13 39,037 41,741 1,653 3 245 
i 17 49,862 58,085 2,484 ss 505 
Mont gomery.ie.....+...c00c0seee 16 43,595 46,705 1,285 126 549 
ge (ee ene 1 202,589 270,089 27,669 | 1,799 14,977 
RRs cmc icctiag, Jess... scum ll 18,485 26,490 973 38 141 
oO a 26 71,326 77,518 4,196 179 | 453 

oe a 18 58,974 60,908 1,323 127 385 
0 se ee 14 40,167 40,870 697 a 526 
a 14 45,366 45,096 1,265 209 2,098 

SS ee 8 18,773 22,893 333 20 32 
eS a ee 20 _ 27,104 38,245 1,381 34 160 
SS 22 51,372 50,428 534 94 218 
a 5 12,628 11,551 67 68 124 
Se ee 6 22,460 25,130 636 571 2,727 
SL ne 14 49,424 55,515 2,081 182 977 
ET ee eee 4 7,082 7,691 294 16 407 
a 4 9,388 9,696 _ 280 51 415 
i 20 38,679 38,012 2,459 53 56 
ore | ee 6 12,347 16,230 861 160 488 
_ 10 27,902 28,508 728 60 410 
ea 10 21,041 22,627 101 97 474 
ho ot 24 36,354 42,047 323 47 154 
a ee 24 33,851 41,435 267 62 oF 
So ae 9 26,780 28,274 225 101 2,068 
Sullivan Se MMM As «oils so otic stam 2 12,364: 13,755 219 2] 112 
ap ee Miia 19 27,690 33,999 143 38 189 
SITS oes cov ere cecaccve, 10 36,545 38,008 256 6 I4G 
|p I ell I RE 14 36,550 39,960 659 137 1384 
| Warren = 9 11,796 12,034 104 36 34+ 
Washington....cccesee cece... _— 17 42,635 39,326 924, 94, 324 
oe i ie 15 33,643 37,788 684 6. | 154 
lg 21 36,456 38,790 1,047 216. | 1,513 


(at ae 8 19,009 19,796 


a 1,919,132 | 2,174,517 82,319 | 6,821 | 42936 


ime rom Williams’s New York State Register. In 1820 there were ten thousand slaves in New York, but slavery is now abolished 
estate. New York has thus set an example which might be creditably followed by the other slave-holding states. 
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Aggregate Valuations of Real and Personal Estate in the several Counties of this State; also the Number of Acres of 
‘Land assessed in each County, the Amount of Town and County Taxes, and the Rate of Taxation on each Dollar of 
the assessed Valuation, for 1835. 


Rate of 
County and 
Cotnties Acrés of Laird Value of |Value of Person- Amount of Amount of Town Tax 
' *| Real Estate. al Estate. County Taxes. Town Taxes. |upon one Dol- 
lar of Valua- 
tion. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Mills. Fr. 
Albany......sccssereees 297,351 9,050,370 4,440,536 41,000°07 - 47,398-°72 6°100 
Alleghany ...++++ +0 758,380 2,414,359 100,989 12,147°22 12,288°87 + 
Broome......sceeeceees 401,404 1,752,027 268,515 7,146°99 4,035°70 5-640 
Cattaraugus......... 788,305 1,439,725 29,968 9,834-22 11,849°73 14-200 
Cayuga ....ceeeeeeecees 414,678 3,516,028 927,146 17,706°42 5,980-°65 o- 
Chautauque........ee. 650,620 2,948,159 208,878 15,086°70 11,659-70 8-000 
Chenango...+..+-seers 514,800 3,299,660 515,392 6,854°73 8,440°18 tor 
CT tOness «+'s-.ccpeeoteet 596,800 1,359,950 68,150 8,060°55 5,525°38 15:000 
Columbia .....ssseeees 399,500 8,469,876 1,806,094 3 use =e 
Cortland .....++..0000- 299,000 2,014,093 298,507 5,451°80 5,203°36 4-800 
Delaware .....cess+ees- 847,692 2,858,990 303,387 6,00403 6,763°75 4°36) 
Dutchess....cccsscesees 485,257 13,789,484 4,005,183 28,783'09 10,852°92 2°300 
Erie... 560,566 5,938,400 2,640,187 23,772°57 18,088°28 8610 
Bisse eee h sccscioehonstebe 744,002 1,383,602 167,986 7,175°43 5,567°86 +4 
Franklin......esseesses 977,388 862,000 59,709 5,999-96 6,326°30 14500 
GeNeSEE s.. ee seeer creer: 625,280 8,839,263 647,678 20,420°36 13,576°09 on 
GYEENE... scessencseees 359,586 2,719,831 607,117 12,626°73 6,504°76 6°360 
Herkimer.........seees 877,000 4,301,801 859,826 12,469°07 ie See 
Jefferson .....cceecesees 720,574 4:,279, 106 533,964 12,353°22 12,736°35 5:080 
King’s ...seeeeeseeeneese 26,954 28,020,644 3,920,288 28,280°00 39,090°93 1:500 
VASWIBSAN «dine sie centres 718,265 1,402,793 188,529 3,293°72 5,902°78 1917 
Livingston ....+...+e0 316,251 4,865,524 52E StS 8,708°55 %,676°47 3°000 
Madison... .<5 <0 eases 377,309 4,392,497 601,745 11,018°69 741483 3690 
Monroe......-sseeeeees 392,982 8,965,694 1,213,630 24,163°10 12,596°88 4°220 
Montgomery .....-++. 1,227,712 3,578,807 674,899 19,289°66 13,023°00 ? 
New York .........0:- 14,000 | 143,732,425 74,991,278 577,500°00 518,494-00 4°500 
Pape suicsdacietret 308,662 4,733,924 211,810 10, 123°60 6, 122-96 4-118 
Ce nwinasipnseaments 704,740 9,176,167 1,926,901 22,930°00 15, 143°38 4°340 
Onondaga........-esees 455,100 9,427,938 1,162,036 23,094°00 18,609°55 4°012 
OEATION.«..<0coh-ces 395,111 11,386,629 1,784,401 17,850°00 10,035°70 1-810 
t Arey, See Se 525,042 8,567,133 1,661,436 20,000:00 11,282-66 3°200 
ee Pe SE 238,154 4,178,166 259,658 9,283°70 6,534 16 3°900 
Bw atau oct 580,978 4,308,000 432,020 12,775°25 12,852°68 5530 
589,302 4,788,285 1,009,714 10,967°11 8,659°62 3°500 
ee er cs 135,352 1,970,901 364,835 3,150°00 1,961°54 2:297 
aiaiawiaee queries 137,178 6,531,850 2,438,650 5,897°30 6,601°67 1:700 
Rensselaer ....54.-<en8s 400,106 7,070,537 3,350,957 32,000-00 8,909°39 wee 
Richmond..........00: 28,072 800,783 95,917 2,053°00 1,914°03 sat 
Rockland ......:+ sees 96,418 1,504,214 354,287 2,840°59 4.6825°3 4-600 
Saratoga..-.secseeoeeee 502,077 5,405,468 970,662 12,800:00 7,814°72 3°750 
Schenectady......+.+- 119,494 1,815,623 578,222 8,650°00 5,671°21 5°900 
Schohaties....<. 0dr 353,279 1,990,000 188,344 5,558°08 4,365°61 at 
| Ee re 197,550 3,631,036 732,995 6,53 1°03 11,249°46 abe 
1,738,500 2,691,208 233,022 12,092°81 15,274°24 L171 
ss cree ees 897,000 2,839, 180 263,019 13,553°97 11,146°03 8091 
POR ccnctinasteet 379,736 4,141,125 927,722 3,379°22 7,890°93 2-000 
eltitirds Je 5 ee 577,000 1,196,136 58,894 4,651:80 4, 127°84 7000 
Fao estisietebout ton 625,111 2,678,381 454,696 7,410°83 7,256°94 5-200 
dhison Sane 371,400 3,002,450 612,349 7,753°96 2,207:54 2-940 
an 645,369 4,457,240 611,130 16, 100-00 13,119°10 5°630 
WAITens...... cesusssces 513,290 889,398 43,492 4,7 13°83 3,342°49 8°700 
Washington .......+..- 486,083 4,974,345 886,981 14,633°38 9,265°94 4-105 
| Wayne .oseceseeteeesees 375,576 3,393,465 234,000 8,000-00 7,668°26 aay 
Westchester........+- 280,432 7,768,979 2,324,693 15,026°08 7,967-73 2:200 
Bb skeen sisisicloge Ses 204,414 2,005,922 284,395 9,500°00 4,000°75 _ 
nee, 4 27,324,232 | 403,517,585 125,058,794 | 1,246,314°42 1,032,976°15 
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; ork. Comparative View of the Census of the State of New York 
, 


tn 1825 and 1835. 


1825. 
1,616,4.58'2,174,517 
822,897)1,102,658 
793,56 1/1,071,859 


1835. 


Whole number of souls............00. 


Paupers® 
Persons of colour not taxed 
Ditto taxed 
Ditto qualified to vote 
Persons subject to militia duty 
Ditto qualified to vote 
Deaf and dumb persons 

Of whom supported by charity... 
Blind persons 

Of whom supported by charity... 
Idiots 

Of whom supported by charity... 
Lunatics 

Of whom supported by charity... 
Married females under 45 years...... 
Unmarried ditto between 16 and 45. 
Ditto ditto under sixteen 
Marriages the year preceding........ 
Births, male 39,839, female 37,403.. 


Deaths, male 17,486, female 15,280.. 22,544: 


Agricultural Statistics. 


Acres of improved land 
Neat cattle 


7,160,967/9,655,426 
1,513,421/1,885,771 

349,628} 524,895 
3,496,539 4,261,765 
1,467,573 1,554,358 


Summary of Manufactures in the State according to the 


Census of 1835. 
ee ee 
Value pf Raw 
winaper, | Uaeelenged iinnalactortad 
tare Articles. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Grist mills...... Batten ee. 2051 {17,687,009 |20,140,435 
SO Ul a rn 6948 | 3,651,153 | 6,881,055 
Yh ii 71) 214,813 | 275,574 
Palimie ditto.............. 965 | 1,994,491 | 2,894,096 
Carding machines....... 1061 | 2,179,414 | 2,651,638 
Cotton factories......... 111 | 1,630,352 | 3,030,709 
Woollen ditto............| 234: 1,450,825 | 2,433,192 
TRgte Works....0...--...... 293 | 2,366,065 | 4,349,949 
Trip hammers............ 141 168,896 363,581 
Distilléries................ 337 | 2,278,420 3,098,042 
ASEGRICS.,. <0 WSS... 693 434,394. 726,418 
Glass factories............ 18 163,312 448,559 
Rope i a 63 664,394 980,083 
Chain cable ditto........ 2 20,871 28,625 
Oil cloth ditto............ 24 63,119 95,646 
Dyeing and printing do| 15 | 1,999,000 2,465,600 | 
Clover mills............... 69 95,693 110,025 
Leeetlitto.. en sey:.4. 70 358,857 685,784. 
Tanneries. ....200.8... 412 | 3,563,592 | 5,598,626 
Breweries................. 94 1,381,446 


916.252 
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The manufactures of this state being of great import- New York. 
ance, a detailed account of some of them is therefore ne- —~—" 


cessary. Leather is a most important article of manufac- 
ture, and it is made cheaper in this state than it can be, 
of equal quality, in any other part of the world. The 
increase in the making of sole leather is 500 or 600 per 
cent. since 1817, and 200 or 300 per cent. since 1827. It 
is estimated that above one third of the whole sole leather 
used annually in the United States is made in New York. 
Above 16,000 individuals are employed and sustained by 
the cotton factories, which are located as follows, viz. in 
Oncida county twenty mills; in Rensselaer county fifteen 
mills ; in Dutchess county twelve mills; in Otsego county 
eleven mills; in Columbia county seven mills; and in 
Westchester, Washington, and Herkimer counties, five 
each. Several other counties have from one to four mills 
each. In estimating the value of woollens made in this 
State, it should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding 
the numerous fixed establishments for the manufacture of 
this article, household or family manufactures of wool and 
cotton are still carried on to a great extent. By the state 
census of 1825, the following articles were made in fami- 
lies during the preceding year. 

Value per Yard. Amount, Doll. 


2,918,233 yards of fulled cloth...... l dellar..:.!. 2,918,233 
3,468,000 yards flannel and other 

woollens not fulled..............s06 0-20 cents......693,600 
8,079,992 linen, cotton, and other 

Clothe cate. cet eag Mactan re. escorted 0°15 cents...1,211,998 


_ In 1835, Mr Pitkins reckoned that woollens alone were 
manufactured in families tothe amount of at least 4,500,000 
dollars annually. Now, if we allow the manufacture of 
linen, cotton, and other cloths, to have risen to 1,500,000 
dollars, which is a fair estimate, this will make the total 
amount of domestic articles made in families six millions 
of dollars. 

The following are some of the other manufactures of 
New York, not included in the general summary, name- 
ly, wool and fur hats made and finished in this state, 
estimated at 3,500,000 dollars annually ; boots and shoes, 
deducting leather, 3,000,000 dollars annually; leather, 
cloth, and fur caps, probably 2,000,000 dollars annually. 
The amount of ready-made clothing is not estimated, but 
large establishments exist, particularly in the city of New 
York, and immense quantities are shipped to the southern 
States, and to foreign ports. Cabinet ware of every de- 
scription is manufactured, not only for home consumption, 
but for shipment in large quantities to southern ports, 
South America, and the West Indies. Machinery, piano- 
fortes, and carriages, are likewise manufactured on an 
extensive scale throughout the larger cities of the state. 
There are, besides, a multitude of smaller manufactures, 
such as those of gunpowder, fire-arms, chemical com- 
pounds, pigments, including white-lead and other paints, 
pencils, printing types, and tobacco; and others including 
the construction of ships and boats, chicfly for the naviga- 
tion of the great lakes. The Onondaga salt-springs are 
situated in the town of Salina, Onondaga county, and are 
the property of the state. The salt is manufactured at four 
different villages, viz. Salina, Syracuse, Geddes, and Liver- 
pool; and in the year 1833 the state of the manufacture 
was as follows: Number of manufactories, 131; number of 
kettles, 3309 ; number of gallons in the kettles, 312,795 3 
and number of bushels manufactured, 1,838,646. Of this 
quantity about 103,000 bushels were made by solar evapora- 
tion. Coarse salt, of equal purity to any in the world, is also 
manufactured, and sold at a price which nets the manufac- 


4 'By an omission in the act Tespecting the taking of the census of the state, the male aliens only were enumerated in 1835. The 
a) na of female aliens is estimated at 80,018, making a total of 162,337 aliens. 
This must refer only to permanent paupers, or such as are constantly in poor-houses, 


NEW 


New York. turer nine cents per statute bushel of fifty-six lbs. ; and 
—— fine salt is sold at six cents. The trade in salt has been 
pushed to a considerable extent in competition with the 
foreign article, particularly since the reduction of the duty 
in 1834. During that year 1,943,252 bushels were ma- 
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Value of Imports. 


In American 
Vessels. 


In Foreign 
Vessels. 


ere! 


——— 


The number and tonnage of vessels entering and depart- 
ing from New York have of course increased in propor- 
tion to the trade. In 1830 there entered of American 
tonnage 298,434, and departed 229,341 ; and of foreign 
tonnage there entered 35,344, and departed 36,574 ; mak- 
ing a total of American and foreign which entered 333,778, 
and which departed 265,915 tons. In 1835 there entered 
of American tonnage 676,173, and of foreign tonnage 
357,575, making a total of 1,033,748 tons. During the 
same year there departed, of American tonnage 589,855, 
of foreign 343,078, making a total of 932,933 tons. The 
value of the merchandise annually loaded and unloaded in 
the port of New York is estimated at from 100,000,000 to 
120,000,000 dollars. The number of vessels in the port 
in the busy season varies from 500 to 750, exclusively of 
about fifty steam-packets. The total value of the imports 
‘nto the United States in the year ending on the 30th 
of September 1832, was 101,029,266 dollars, of which no 
less than 53,214,402, or more than one half, were im- 
ported into New York. The value of the exports from 
the same place is estimated at between one third and one 
fourth of the total exports from the whole of the United 
States. 

It will be seen from the above table, that the imports 
into this state greatly exceed the exports. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that whilst almost all articles of 
export from the western states are shipped at New Or- 
leans, the greater part of the more valuable articles 
brought from foreign countries, and-destined for the con- 
sumption of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and to some extent 
even of Kentucky, are principally imported into New York. 
The customs’ revenue on the goods paying duties import- 
ed into the city of New York amounts to about thirteen 
millions of dollars, which is more than one half of the to- 
tal customs’ revenue of the entire United States. The im- 
ports comprehend an infinite variety of articles. The prin- 
cipal are cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, and cutlery ; 
earthenware, brass and copper manufactures, and other 
articles, from Great Britain ; silk, wine, brandy, and other 
articles, from France and Spain; sugar and coffee from 
the Havannah and Brazil, together with tea, spices, co- 
chineal, indigo, dye-woods, and other articles. The na- 
ture of the principal articles of native American produce 
exported from New York will be seen by the following 
returns for the Ist of January 1833. 


AShES, POt...cseeserees barrels........ 18,241 
Ditto, pearl.......... ditto 2,356 
Oe ee ee LL a ee eee 17,223 
Powliv. cuca cist om we GMO. dc... 000s 00 29,418 
Lai dcisrenananeecieners' KEZS...00-0s0000 11,101 


! From Williams's New York Annual Register for 1834. 


Total. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1821 | 21,926,635 1,702,611 23,629,246 7,896,605 5,264,313 13,162,547 1 | 
1825 47,751,844 1,887,330 49,639,174 20,651,558 14,607,703 35,259,261 | 
1830 33,432,098 21ST 35,624,070 13,618,278 6,079,705, 19,697,983 { 
1833 51,832,033 4,086,416 55,918,449 15,411,296 9,983,821 25,396,117 ( 
1835 82,783,459 5,407,846 21,707,867 8,637,397 30,345,264 


88,191,305 
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nufactured; and in 1835 the quantity made amounted toNewy *. 


2,222,694 bushels. 

The following table presents a view of the exports and Expo 
imports of New York, for several years, 
30th of September. 


each ending the 4nd im 
ports, 


Value of Exports. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


—— 


Domestic 


Produce. Total. 


Butter. acs. -2-- eT 

Cottons «ince «<u ee ballee-4. .cbs000. 108,741 | i 
Cotton goods........packages..... 7,940 | 
Flour (wheat).....0:Darrelsieessss- 195,614 | 
Cofied 2. <%.-aee bushels........ 93,716 

RiGiwed.. «sis tees cectIOT @OB.c. «wees 16,678 
Tar if wrtl.. 1...«0cal barrels. ....... 18,537 
Turpentine........00 WEG e ois ace « 144,878 
Jeli GR acs See einwaidese numbers. ...... 169,493 | 
a i gatboriess< seve 1,392,600 | 
Soapise...12.-00deadee- bomes......-... 76,981 
Tobacco. ...-.eseeeeees hogsheads..... 7,783 


The tonnage of New York is greater than that of any 
other city in the world, with the single exception of Lon- 
don, and constitutes between one fifth and one sixth of 
that of all the United States put together. By a returnof 
the Ist of January 1834, it amounted to 319,209 tons. 

The following is a return of the amount of tonnage in 
the state in 1836. New York, 359,222, with 15,903 of 
steam navigation; Sag Harbour, 12,314; Buffalo Creek, 
3740, with 1680 of steam navigation ; Sackett’s Harbour, 
2236, with 280 of steam navigation; Oswego, 2040, with 
406 of steam navigation; Oswegatchee, 799, with 417 of 
steam navigation; Champlain, 616; Genesee, 636; and Cape 
Vincent, 860. These facts will convey, it is hoped, a suffi- 
cient idea of the vast extent of the commerce of New York ff 

This state borrowed a considerable sum for the con Fina 
struction of its canals, particularly the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canal, which debt is in the course of being redeem- 
ed by the annual income of the state, which always greatly 
exceeds the expenditure. There are several funds be- 
longing to the state, viz. the general, common school, li- 
terature, canal, and bank funds: but the general fund con- 
sists of bonds and mortgages for lands sold, loans, and 
other debts due to the state. For the year ending the 
30th of September 1833, the finances stood as under :? 


Dollars. 
Permanent revenue for interest on bonds, 
bank stock, and other items.....62,232-26 dol. 
Capital,—bonds for lands, &c....125,917'70 
Miscellaneous,—loan from the 
Wake fund. ..cé...005.......04.... SSAO88 
Sundries... ...... sles cee 40, 962-69 


qeevcecocooe 


312,262'68 


Canal fund,—the receipts arising from tolls, 
auction duty, salt duty, interest on depo- 
sits, and other items 1,804,433°64 


———e 


2,116,696°32 


coc ereaee eb etass S8acatats 


octet ecanetteceace 


Carry over 
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_ of 10,250,000 dollars. 


capital of above four millions of dollars. 


Dollars. _—_ gious worship, so that every denomination is to be found New York. 

Brought, OVEPS .0s.+.00 +» 2,116,696-32 init. The following is a statement of the number of the —~—~— 
Common school fund,—capital in bonds for clergy of different denominations in 1835: Presbyterians 
lands, bank-stock, &€c.......+000 140,985°14.dol. and Congregationalists, 562 ; Methodists, 492; Baptists, 
Revenue from interest on stock..109,117°77 442; Episcopalians (one bishop), 181; Dutch Reformed, 
250,102:91 116; Lutherans, thirty; Associate Reformed, twenty- 
Literature fund,—capital in bonds for lands, three; Roman Catholics, one bishop and thirty-five mi- 
and various kinds of stock...... 12,155-00 nisters ; Universalists, upwards of twenty; Unitarians, 
Revenue from interest on stock, eight; New Jerusalemites, five; Shakers, two societies ; 
ON a deierksienininiwinibinw eon sivovae a2, b77222 Jews, three synagogues ; the Friends, a considerable num- 
——: 34,732-22 ber of societies; besides various other denominations not 
Bank fund,—capital........ s000000000 9,38 1°48 enumerated in this list, as well as a number of licen- 
PMC iain cisiienss sc cwessceeeeses Sy DONT tiates and candidates belonging to those given, particular- 
99,336°27 ly to the Presbyterians. The clergy are supported by 
subscription, contribution, rents of pews, income from 
Total receipts......... 2,500,857°72 funds, and other sources. The salaries in the city of New 


The payments made during the same pe- 
riod were permanent appropriations, such 
as expenses of government for salaries, 
and other,necessary outlays...332,041°67 

Special appropriations, and tem- 


York vary from 1000 to upwards of 3000 dollars. The 
average annual salaries of the clergy of this state are 
estimated as not exceeding 500 dollars each. The state 
of the theological seminaries in 1836 was as follows :— 
General theological seminary of the Protestant. Episcopal 


porary expenses........... — 73,949°98 church in the United States, located in New York, insti- 
On account of canal fund....... 1,798,213-05 tuted in 1819, four professors, eighty students, and 3880 
Common school fund............ 113,238°36 volumes in the library; the Presbyterian theological semi- 
Literature fund, dividends to nary at Auburn, Cayuga county, instituted in 1821, four 
ACAMEMIES, EC. ..00.s0ceecsecocees 10,4:70°96 professors, fifty-one students, and 4500 volumes in the li- 


Bank fund, salaries of bank com- 
Missione’s. .........+-...4,500°00 
Loan to the general....83,14.9°83 
———--———. 87,64.9-83 


Total amount of warrants on the treasury... 2,415,563-85 


Balance......... 85,293-°87 


of the stock. 


d In 1829 an act was passed requiring every bank there- 
2s, after to be created or renewed, to contribute annually one 


half of one per cent. on its capital to a fund intended for 
the payment of the debts of such banks as may at any 
time become insolvent. These banks are placed under 
the supervision of commissioners, to whom they are re- 
quired to make annual reports of their condition, and are 
called “ safety-fund banks.” In 1830 there were thirty- 
seven banksin New York state, havinga capital of 20,083,353 
dollars. In 1836 there were eighty-seven banks, and two 


_ branch banks, which stood thus : Specie funds, 670,363 dol- 


lars ; specie, 7,221,335 ; capital, 31,881,460; circulation, 
16,427,963 ; and deposits, 22,000,000 of dollars. The 
whole of these banks, with the exception of seven or 
eight, are safety-fund banks. There are, besides, nine 
savings banks, having a total capital of 3,855,517 dollars. 
In the city of New York there are thirteen marine in- 
surance companies, with a capital of 4,550,000 dollars; 
and twenty-eight fire insurance companies, with a capital 
In the other parts of the state there 
insurance companies, with a total 


In 1835 there 


are about twenty-two 


_ were 1687 post-offices in the state of New York, and the 


| amount of postages for the 


preceding year was 430,426 
dollars, of which 192,493 dollars were for the city of New 
York alone. In 1834, the military establishment (militia) 
of New York stood thus, viz. horse artillery 1687, caval- 
ry, 7080, artillery 11,669; infantry, including riflemen, 
| 164,979 ; companies of artillery attached permanently, or 

for inspection, 3032; total number of men, 178,447. There 


. i are five vessels of war employed in ordinary at New York. 
| The constitution of this state secures toleration of reli- 


brary; the Hamilton literary and theological seminary 
(Baptist), at Hamilton, Madison county, instituted in 1829, 
eight instructors, 124 alumni, eighty-three students, and 
1600 volumes in the library; the Hartwich theological 
seminary (Lutheran), at Hartwich, Otsego county, insti- 
tuted in 1816, two professors, nine theological and a num- 
ber of academical students, and 1000 volumes in the library ; 
and the Oneida institute of science and industry (Presby- 
terian), near Utica, about fifty students and 1000 volumes 
in the library. The Baptist college at Brockport, Monroe 
county, the Methodist academy, White Plains, Westches- 
ter county, and a conference seminary belonging to the 
same sect at Cazenovia, Oneida county, and the Genesee 
Wesleyan seminary, Lima, Livingston county, also belong 
to the list of religious institutions. Amongst these may be 
included the American Bible Society, which has its seat in 
the city of New York, where a spacious building has been 
erected for it; the United Missionary Society, instituted 
at New York in 1817; the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, instituted at the same place in 1826; together with 
several missionary, tract, Sunday school, and other religious 
societies, which have various ramifications throughout the 
state. The benevolent institutions are upon a very exten- 
sive scale. There are asylums adapted to almost every 
case of human deprivation and misery; for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the orphan, the widow, the indigent, the 
aged, and the stranger. In 1834 their number, including 
religious benevolent societies, was forty-eight, and since 
then they must, like every thing else, have increased. It 
may be mentioned, that temperance societies flourish bet- 
ter in New York, and some of the other states, than they 
seem to do in any other part of the world. 


Since the establishment of the state government, Sreat Education. 


exertions have been made by the legislature to extend the 
means of education to all classes of the community. The 
appropriations made for this purpose, including the capital 
and income of the common school aud literature funds, 
amount to above six millions of dollars. The common 
schools are amongst the most important and interesting 
institutions in the state. Every town is divided into a 
suitable number of school districts, in each of which a 
school-house has been erected, and is provided with fur- 
niture and fuel at the expense of the district. The follow- 
ing notices are derived from the Annual Report of the su- 
perintendent of common schools, made in January 1835. 
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New York. Dollars. ~ nected with the legal profession ; also the New York Law NewY; 
—-— Interest at six per cent. on 2,116,000 dollars Institute, established in 1828, for much the same purpose = 
invested in 9580 school-houses...-.....--+-++++ 186,960-00 as the preceding, and likewise in order to form a large 
Annual expense of books for 531,240 scholars library of law-books. In 1834 there were 2650 physicians 
at fifty cents €ach.........sssseeeeeerserscereesees 265,620°00 and surgeons, and 2052 attorneys and counsellors in this 
Fuel for 9580 school-houses, at ten dollars each...95,800°00 state. ' | 
Public money derived from the school fund.....100,000-00 There are numerous literary and scientific institutions iter 
Ditto derived from local funds belonging to in New York. The principal public libraries, besides those science, 
SOME tOWNS.oceee cee ccscesncncterececcesensccceeseeeee 18,538°56 already mentioned, are, in the city of New York, the New the pres; 
Ditto levied by taxation on the property of the York Society Library, 25,000 volumes ; New York Mer- 
PEO ple ars jarerensnevaretyarseseaverases esos pverests 197,615°37 cantile Library, 11,400 volumes ; New York Apprentices 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, besides pub- Library, 10,800 volumes ; New: York Historical Society. 
lic MONEY... ..---eseeesercecnrensecroseee cea seeees crs 398,137°04 Library, 10,000 volumes ; New York Law Institute Libra- 


Lt py, 2106 volumes; and the Albany Library, 8000 volumes. 
Making the total expense of these schools in \ ) o¢9 670-97 The principal institutions are, the New York Historical 
TSE Le re easedets keates epremeee 2 are Society, established in 1809, which, besides its library, has 
The number of children actually receiving education is a valuable collection of coins and medals; the New York 
one in every 3°95 of the whole population. Complaints are Atheneum, established in 1824, for the promotion of 
made by the superintendent of these schools, of the incom- science and literature ; the Lyceum of Natural History, 
petency of teachers, from the smallness of the remuneration established in 1818, and which possesses a val uable library 
which they receive. The rate of wages, however, is regu- and museum of natural history; the New York Literary 
larly advancing, and competition will gradually cure the and Philosophical Society; the American Academy of 
evil which exists in this well-organized system ofeducation. Fine Arts, established in 1808; the American Lyceum, 
By a report of the regents of the university, made in 1833, formed in 1831, for the diffusion of useful knowledge ; the 
there were in the state of New York sixty-five incorpo- National Academy of Design, established in 1826; the 
rated academies, which had 4856 students. The whole Clinton Hall Association, established in 1830, for the cul- 
state is divided into eight districts, to each of which are tivation and promotion of literature, science, and the arts; 
apportioned 1250 dollars out of the income of the litera- and the New York Sacred Music Society, established in 
ture fund, making a total of 10,000 dollars given annually 1823. In the city of Albany, besides the library mention- 
for the support of these institutions. There are also in ed, there are, the Albany Institute, established in 1829, 
New York above twenty Protestant and four Roman Ca- the museum of which, besides a considerable library, con- 
tholic free schools, several infant schools, and anumber of tains above ten thousand specimens in geology, mine- 
female and other seminaries of education supported by pri- _ ralogy, and botany, with coins, engravings, casts, and other 
vate individuals, the enumeration of which would form but articles of verti; the Athenzeum, established in 1827, in 
a dry catalogue of names. ; connection with the Albany Library ; and the Northern 
There are six colleges in this state, including the Uni- Institute and Academy of Fine Arts, established in 1831. 
versity of New York. The following is the return for In the county of Rochester, there are the Rochester 
1836: University of New York, established in the city of Athenzeum, established in 1830, for promoting literature, 
that name, founded in 1831, seventeen instructors, and 226 science, and the arts; the Franklin Institute of Roches- 
students; Columbia College, New York (Episcopalian), ter, established in 1830, for the same purposes as the 
founded in 1754, eleven instructors, 1620 alumni, 100 stu- preceding ; and the New York State Lyceum, formed at 
dents, 8000 volumes in the college library, and 6000 vo- Utica in 1831. The other principal institutions are, the 
ljumes in the students’ library ; Union College, Schenec- New York Chamber of Commerce ; the General Society 
tady, founded in 1795, ten instructors, 1600 alumni, 308 of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the city of New York; 
ministers, 268 students, 5350 volumes in the college libra- the American Institute of the city of New York, for pro- 
ry, and 8920 in the students’ library ; Hamilton College, moting the interests of agriculture, commerce, manuifae- 
at Clinton, founded in 1812, seven instructors, 270 alum- tures, and the arts; the New York Board of Trade ; three 
ni, sixty-nine ministers, 101 students, 2500 volumes in Horticultural Societies ; the Linnean Botanic Garden, and 
the college library, and 3700 volumes ‘1 the students’ li- other gardens; the New York State Society of the Cincin- 
brary ; Geneva College, at Geneva (Episcopalian), found- nati; the Merchants’ Exchange Company, two typogra- 
ed in 1823, seven instructors, eighteen alumni, nine mi- phical, and some other associations. There is a law journal 
nisters, twenty-two students, 820 volumes in college li- published once a month at New York. In the same city 
brary, and 1150 in the students’ library. There is, lastly, there are issued, of literary and miscellaneous journals, two 
the Hamilton Literary and Theological College, which we quarterly reviews, one every two months, six monthly, one 
have already noticed in connection with religious institu- every fortnight, and two weekly periodicals in English, and 
tions. There are four medical schools, viz. the College two in F rench, together with a republication of the Edin- 
of Physicians and Surgeons, at New York, having seven burgh Review and some of the leading journals of Europes 
professors, and 158 students ; the College of Pharmacy, of At Albany there is one magazine, and at Schenectady 
the city of New York; the College of Physicians and Sur- another. Of religious journals there are thirteen publish- 
geons, at Fairfield, with five professors, and 190 students; ed in the state, mostly at New York, and in general 
and the Geneva Medical College, at Geneva, having six monthly. There are also three or four agricultural, horti- 
professors, and sixty-eight students. The other medical cultural, and temperance publications 5 the total number 
institutions are, the Medical Society of the State of New of journals published in 1834 being forty. In 1810 there 
York; the New York State Vaccine Institution; the Kappa were only sixty-six newspapers published in New York; 4 
Alpha Phi Society; the New York Eye Infirmary ; the Al- in 1834 they had increased to 267, of which number twep- |. 
bany County Medical Society; the Medical Society of the ty-one were daily papers. : # 
City and County of New York ; besides a Lunatic Asylum, — In each county of this state a jail is established by law. Pris! 
the New York Hospital, and two or three other hospitals Previously to 1824 jails were very badly managed, but ana” 
andasylums. - There appear to be no law schools, but there examination which took place during that year led tothe for-P°" 
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are the New York Law Student’s Association, instituted in mation of the Prison Discipline Society, “an institution,” 
1833 for purposes of mutual discussion on subjects con- says the American Almanac for 1836, ‘ which has already 
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York. been productive of the most important and beneficial effects 
“with respect both to the condition’ and character of the 


prisoners, and the well-being of society.” All the peni- 
tentiaries, with the exception of that at Auburn, were so 
constructed and managed as to render them only schools 
of vice and crime; but the object of this society is so 
to improve prisons in construction and discipline as to 
produce, as far as possible, the reformation of prisoners. 
The system adopted is that known by the name of the 
Auburn plan, and its principal features are, solitary con- 
finement at night and during meals, and combined labour 
at other hours of the day ; religious instruction, particular- 
ly on Sunday ; and absolute silence amongst the prisoners 
at all times. ‘he cells are so constructed as to answer the 
various ends which the society had in view. During the 
hours of labour the prisoners are employed in workshops, or 
in the prison yard, in parties of a convenient number each, 
Attention is paid to health, by the complete ventilation of 
the small cells, where the prisoners sleep and take their 
meals; and, to secure the well-working of the system, every 
violation of the rules laid down is punished by solitude, 
darkness, or such other infliction as may be found neces- 
sary to enforce obedience. The eighth report of the society 
speaks with confidence of the “ favourable moral results ;” 
and observes, on the whole, in regard to the state prisons, 
that there is great cause for congratulation and thank- 
fulness. By the same report there are stated to be in 
prison at Auburn 876 individuals ; and the balance of pro- 
fits in favour of the prison, arising from the earnings of the 
prisoners, is stated at between eight and nine thousand 
dollars. The Mount Pleasant State prison, Westchester 
county, is likewise an admirable establishment, and in ex- 
cellent condition ; as is also that at Sing Sing. The mode 
of supporting the poor, which, in America, has been found 
most economical, and best calculated to discourage pauper- 
ism, is that of maintaining them in county poor-houses. 
The former law of settlement, and the practice of compul- 
sory removals, have been abrogated, and a simple rule of 
settlement, founded principally on the residence of the par- 
ty, and a summary mode of settling disputed questions, sub- 
Stituted in their stead. The following is an abstract taken 
from Williams’s New York Register for 1834: « Reports 
have been received from all the organized counties in the 
State, fifty-five in number. All these counties have erect- 
ed poor-houses, with the exception of six; and thirty-seven 
counties have abolished the distinction of town and county 
poor. The practical operation of our present poor-house 
system demonstrates satisfactorily, that it has a decided ad- 
vantage on the score of economy over every other exist- 
ing mode of supporting indigent persons; and that the ex- 
pense of the system, in proportion to the number of pau- 
pers supported, is regularly diminishing.” The annual ex- 
pense of supporting each pauper is stated at thirty-two dol- 
lars twenty-one cents, The total number of paupers in 
the state relieved or supported during 1832-33 was 35,777, 
of whom only 2252 were town paupers. The aggregate 
expense of relieving and supporting the whole number was 


It is scarcel ¥ necessary to state, that mails and stages 
pass between New York and the large towns of the state, 


Surate with the demands of a large mercantile city, and 
the wants of civilized life. The lines of packets from 
the port of New York for foreign parts are numerous, in- 


cluding those to Liverpool, London, Belfast, Havre, Ja- 
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maica, Carthagena, and Mexico. The principal lines of New York. 
packets between New York and other ports of the United —~— 


States comprise those to Charleston, Savannah, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Apalachicola, Darien, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Boston, New Haven, Salem, and the 
principal ports to the east. here are lines of packet- 
boats on the Erie Canal, and steam-boats without number 
plying on all the waters of this state. On the river Hudson, 
where steam-navigation was first tried, it is common for 
one steam-boat to tow ten other boats laden with goods. 

By the amended constitution of this state, adopted in the 
year 1821, the legislative power is vested in a senate consist- 
ing of thirty-two members, and a house of representatives 
consisting of 128 members, allof whom receive three dollars 
per diem for their services. The senators, who must be 
freeholders, are elected for four years ; but the members 
of assembly are elected annually. To facilitate elections, 
the state is divided into eight districts, each of which is 
entitled to four senators, one of the number being annual- 
ly appointed in each district. The members of the other 
house are chosen by the several counties amongst whom 
they are apportioned, according to a rule prescribed in 
the constitution. The executive power is vested in a go- 
vernor, who holds his office for two years. A lieutenant- 
governor is elected at the same time, and holds his office 
for the same term of years. He is president of the senate, 
and officiates as governor when that office becomes vacant. 
The franchise is exercised by every male citizen twenty- 
one years of age, who has been for one year resident in 
the state, and for six months an inhabitant of the county 
in which he votes. The suffrage is thus very extensive, 
and the number of electors is accordingly very great. In 
1832 the total number of votes for governor, exclusive 
of scattering votes, was 323,082. Sheriffs, coroners, and 
county clerks. are elected by the people; but the other 
civil officers are generally appointed either by the gover- 
nor and senate, the two branches of the legislature, or the 
governor alone, excepting clerks of courts, district attor- 
neys, and some other officers, who are appointed by the 
courts. 

The judicial establishment consists of several courts. 
That for the trial of impeachments and the correction of 
errors is composed of the president of the senate, the 
thirty-two senators, the chancellor, and the justices of the 
Supreme court. It is the court of last resort, deciding 
upon appeals from the court of chancery, and writs of er- 
ror from the supreme court, but has no original jurisdic- 
tion, excepting in cases of impeachments. Its sessions are 
held at the Capito} in Albany, or at the City Hall in New 
York. ‘The next is the court of chancery, the powers of 
which are vested in the chancellor, and in eight vice- 
chancellors. The third is the supreme court, consisting 
of the chief justice and two associate judges. Lastly, there 
are eight circuit courts, each consisting of a single judge. 

The circuits correspond, both in territory and in name, 
with the eight senate districts. Each of the circuit judges 
possesses the powers of a justice of the supreme court 
at chambers, in the trial of issues joined in the supreme 
court, and in courts of oyer and terminer, and jail deli- 
very. There must be held in each year at least two cir- 
cuit courts, and courts of oyer and terminer, in each coun- 
ty in the state; and in the city of New York at least four. 
The courts are held during as many days as the judge 
thinks necessary. Courts of oyer and terminer, having 
power to try all crimes and misdemeanours, may be held 
at the time and place at which any circuit court may 
have been appointed. The governor, with the senate, 
has the power of issuing commissions of oyer and terminer 
and jail delivery, when occasion shall require. 

Besides the powers exercised in the courts of law b 
the circuit judges, each circuit judge (except re judge of 
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New York. the first circuit) within the limits of his circuit must be a 
——\— vice-chancellor, and, concurrently with the chancellor, but 


City of 


exclusively of any other circuit judge, must have and ex- 
ercise all the original jurisdiction and powers now oF here- 
after vested in the chancellor, in all causes and matters 
in equity, where the same shall have arisen within his cir- 
cuit, or where the subject-matter in controversy is situated 
within such circuit, or where the defendants, or either of 
them, reside within the same, but subject to the chancel- 
lor’s appellate jurisdiction. By an act of the legislature, 
passed in January 1831, the equity powers of the judge of 
the first circuit were taken away, and a separate vice-chan- 
cellor appointed for the frst circuit. ‘The superior court 
of the city of New York consists of a chief justice and two 
associates. There are courts of common pleas in each and 
every county of the state, which may be held (except in 
the county of New York) by the judges of the county 
courts of each of the counties in this state, or any three 
of them. Any three of the judges of the county courts of 
each of the counties (except New York) have the power to 
hold courts of general sessions to try all crimes excepting 
those punishable with death or imprisonment for life. The 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen, or mayor and recorder 
jointly, or either of them singly, may, with or without the 
presence of any of the aldermen, hold mayor's courts in the 
cities of Albany, Troy, and Hudson. 

Besides the above, there are certain courts of a peculiar 
and special jurisdiction. Surrogates’ courts have jurisdic- 
tion of testamentary cases, held by the surrogate of each 
county. Courts of special sessions of the peace may be held 
in and for the county of New York, by any three judges of 
the court of common pleas of the said county, of whom the 
first judge of the said court, the mayor, or recorder, shall 
always be one ; and for the several counties of the state, 
by three justices of the peace, or by two such justices and 
one judge of the county courts of such county, for the pur- 
poses provided by law. The justices of the marine court 
in the city of New York are authorized to hold a court 
therein, called the Marine Court of the city of New York. 
Each of the assistant justices in the city of New York is 
required to hold a court in the said city within the ward 
or wards for which he is appointed. The justices of the 
justices’ court of the cities of Albany and Hudson are 
authorized to hold courts therein, called respectively the 
Justices’ Court of the city of Albany, and the Justices’ 
Court of the city of Hudson. Justices’ courts in each coun- 
ty are held bya justice of the peace. 

The constitution of this state has been admirably 
framed, and not only embodies many of those safeguards 
usually inserted in bills of rights, but has some provisions 
of a peculiar character, by which public property and pub- 
lic institutions are secured and protected, scruples of con- 
science in regard:to bearing arms are obviated, and minis- 
ters of the gospel or priests are excluded from all civil and 
military offices. The common law of England, varied 
from time to time by numerous acts of the colonial and 
state legislature, forms the basis of the jurisprudence of 
New York. Since American independence was establish- 
ed, there have been four revisions of the statute laws of 
state. The Jast, which took place in 1827-28, was tlie 
most important ; and the enactment of this body of sta- 
tute law, which came into full operation on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1830, is perhaps one of the most important events 
in the history of American jurisprudence. 

The capital of this state is Albany, but by far the lar- 


New York.gest and most populous city is New York, the commercial 


emporium of the United States. It is situated on New 
York Island, formerly called Manhattan Island, at the con- 
fluence of the Hudson or North River with the strait called 
the East River, which connects Long Island Sound with 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is less than twenty miles from 


the western extremity of Long Island Sound on the north- New y, 


The City =~ 


east, and tlie Atlantic Ocean on the south. 
Hall is in latitude 40. 42. 40. north, and longitude 74. 
2, 8. west from Greenwich. The city and county are of 
the same limits, comprising the whole island, which ex- 
tends from the battery on the south to Kingsbridge on 
the north, thirteen miles and a half. The average breadth 
+s a mile, but in one part it is two miles and one third 
across ; and the area of the island is about 14,000 acres. It 
is separated from the continent on the north by Haerlem 
River, which is crossed by several bridges ; from New 
Jersey on the west by Hudson’s River; from Long Island 
on the east by East River; and from Staten Island to the 
south by the bay or harbour. The island of New York 
‘5 formed on a bed of rocks, generally primitive granite, 
with some limestone in the northern section, where there 
are quarries of white marble. The elevation above tide- 
‘water is very considerable throughout the whole extent, 
in some parts 238 feet. The general slope of the island 
is from west to east, and an elevated range of ground 
runs in this direction, which slopes towards the northern 
and southern parts of the island. ‘his physical feature 
of the island is considered as of great importance, since it 
enables water reservoirs to be so located as to command 
the whole city at an elevated head. The harbour or bay, 
which is twenty-five miles in circumference, is safe and 
commmodious, and the largest vessels may come up to the 
very wharfs of the city. On the bar the depth of water 
at high tide is twenty-seven feet, and at low water twen- 
ty-one feet; and thence to the city the channel is from 
thirty-five to fifty feet deep. There is a lighthouse at 
Sandy Hook, on the New Jersey shore, eighteen miles dis- 
tant from the city; and vessels frequently anchor in the 
outer harbour, or Raritan Bay. The entrance to the har- 
bour is called the Narrows, between Staten Island on the 
west and Long Island on the east, about eight miles from 
the city. There is a lighthouse on the western part of 
the latter island, twenty miles north-east of New York. 
The harbour is rarely obstructed with ice. The principal 
commercial business is transacted on the east side of the 
city, the East River being the most safe and convenient 
part of the harbour. The width of the Kast River is from 
one third to one half of a mile to the opposite shore of 
Brooklyn, on Long Island. The Hudson, or North River, 
‘s one mile in width opposite to Jersey city, and a mile 
and a half at Hoboken, New Jersey. The approach to 
New York by sea is one of the most splendid sights of 
the kind which the world can present. The works of na- 
ture are here on the grandest scale, and the tout ensemble 
of islands, rivers, bays, and forests of masts, with spires 
towering amongst the trees which shade the streets, Con- 
stitute a scene as varied and interesting as can be beheld. 

The principal fortifications for the defence of the har 
bour are at the Narrows, about eight miles from the city. 
But on the Long Island shore are Forts Hamilton and La 
Fayette; and opposite them, on Staten Island, are Forts 
Tomkins and Richmond. ‘There are several small islands 
in the harbour ; and upon those called Bedlow’s and Ellis’ 
Islands, situated on the western side, there are batteries ; 
whilst Governor’s Island, opposite to the battery, and very 


near the city, is strongly fortified. The Battery is situated 
at the south-west extremity of the city, and is handsomely 
laid out, being intersected with gravel walks, and tastefully 
decorated with shrubs and trees. Castle Garden, connecté 
with the Battery by a bridge, is a fine promenade, and is 
much frequented during the summer. A telegraph is esta 
plished on the heights of Staten Island, communicating by 
signals with one in the city. A panorama of New York pre 
sents the compact part of the city occupying the southerl 
art of the island, and stretching along each river about 
three miles. Itis, generally speaking, regularly built, the 
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'York. principal streets running north and south, and being cross- 
“~~ ed by others extending from the river on the east to that 
on the west. Great improvements have been made on 
the compact part of the city within the last ten or twelve 
years, the clumsy fabrics of the Dutch having given place 
to the more tasteful and convenient erections of modern 
times. The style of building with granite and marble 
fronts to the basements is now almost uniformly adopted 
: in the construction of warehouses. The northern part of 
the city has been very handsomely laid out in wide streets 
and spacious avenues ; and the style of building for dwell- 
ing-houses is neat, and frequently elegant. ‘ . 

Broadway, the most splendid street in the city, or in 
the United States, runs through the centre, and extends 
three miles in length from north to south, terminating 
at the Battery. It is eighty feet wide, and generally pre- 
sents massive and noble buildings, including three fine 
churches, several large hotels, Washington Hall, the Ma- 
sonic Hall, with a variety of elegant shops. From this 
street there is a gentle slope east and west to the rivers. 
The following is a summary of the principal streets in this 
city, from a work entitled New York as it is in 1833.1 
“ Greenwich Street is wide and elegant, and runs parallel 
with Broadway, between that street and Washington 
Street, which last is a fine avenue, next to West Street, 
extending along the North River. Pearl Street, between 
Broadway and the East River, is above a mile in length, 
and its course is nearly in the form of a crescent, contain- 
ing numerous spacious warehouses, and is the principal 
seat of the dry goods and hardware business. Front and 
Water Streets, between Pearl Street and the East River, 
are occupied principally by the wholesale grocers, com- 
mission merchants, and mechanics connected with the 
shipping business. South Street, running along the East 
River, contains the warehouses and offices of most of the 
principal shipping merchants. Wall Street runs from 
Broadway to the East River, and is occupied by the banks, 
insurance companies, merchants’ exchange,* newspapers, 
and brokers’ offices, being the seat of heavier monied trans- 
actions than any other place in America. Canal Street, 
running across Broadway to the Hudson River, near the 
centre of the city, isa spacious street, principally occupied 
by retail stores. The Bowery is a wide and extensive 
street, running directly north and south-east of Broadway. 
The third avenue, extending from the Bowery to Haer- 
lem, is macadamised, and is the principal avenue to the city 
from the east. Chatham Street, East Broadway, Nassau 
Street, Maiden Lane, Broad, Fulton, Cortland, William, 
Hudson, Division, Grand, and Broome Streets, deserve 
particular notice, as among the principal streets and ave- 
nues. The streets are generally well paved, with stone or 
brick side walks, and lighted at night.” 

In enumerating the public buildings, the first place be- 
longs to the City Hall, which is the most prominent and im- 
portant edifice in New York. It is situated in the Park, 
about half a mile from the Battery, and is 216 feet in length 
by 105 in breadth, and, including the attic story, sixty feet 
in height. The front and ends are built of wlite marble, 
behind itis of free-stone, and it consists of a centre build- 
ing and two wings, principally of the Ionic and Corinthian 


. 7 By Edwin Williams, 
1835. 


although comparatively 
loss, 


i March 1836, Congress passed a bill: for 


NEW YORK. 


according to the official report of the committee, amounted to 17,115,692 dollars. 

at 13,115,692 dollars; the buildings, the number of which was 52%, at 4,000,000 dollars. 
edifice of marble, was estimated at 150,000 dollars, and the Garde 
edifices have been supplied with buildings of the same description, 
the relief of the sufferers ; but no aid was solicited from abroad. 
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orders. The tout ensemble is elegant, if not splendid, and New York. 
the edifice reflects great credit on the inhabitants for their —~—“ 
munificence and taste. It was commenced in 1803, and 
finished in 1812, at a cost of 538,734 dollars. It consists 
of the City Hall proper, comprising a large suite of rooms 
for holding the different courts of law, and which are fitted 
up in arich and expensive style; and of the new City Hall, 
which includes the police office, and a number of offices and 
rooms adapted to various necessary purposes. Many of the 
churches are in general large, but there is nothing in their 
architecture, or that of the steeples, particularly requiring 
notice. There are above one hundred places of worship in 
New York, which is about the same proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants that we find in Great Britain. Columbia 
College, above the City Hall, is advantageously and hand- 
somely situated in a fine square. The edifice and grounds 
attached are extensive, and it possesses an estate valued 
at 400,000 dollars. The college contains a chapel, lecture 
rooms, hall, library, museum, and an extensive philosophi- 
cal and astronomical apparatus. The standard of classi- 
cal education is supposed to be higher here than in most 
of the other colleges of the Union. The University of the 
city of New York is projected on the broad and liberal 
scale of the universities on the continent of Europe, and 
promises to be of great advantage to the literature of the 
country. It is governed by a council of thirty-two mem- 
bers, chosen by the subscribers, together with the mayor 
and four members of the common council of the city. 
The New York Institution is a brick building, 260 feet in 
length by forty-four in breadth, and is appropriated to as- 
sociations of literature and the fine arts, such as the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society, the American Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the like. The State-prison and the Lunatic 
Asylum are large edifices, built of stone. The Alms-house 
and the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb are also buildings 
of ample dimensions, built of brick. The Park Theatre is 
a spacious edifice, eighty feet long, 165 feet deep, and fifty- 
five feet high, and is calculated to contain 2400 persons. 
The New York Theatre, in the Bowery, displays much 
architectural beauty, and amongst the modern ornaments 
of the city stands pre-eminent. It has a front of seventy- 
five feet, and is 175 feet deep and fifty feet high. Besides 
these, there are other theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment in New York. The Medical College is a conspicuous 
edifice; and the following are spacious buildings: Clinton 
Hall, the Bible Society’s Depository, the American Tract 
Society’s buildings, the Arcade and the Arcade Baths, 
the New York Baths, the Public Marine Bath, the Manhat- 
tan Water-works, the Exhibition Room of the National Aca- 
demy of the Arts of Design, Rutger’s Medical College and 
Public School, Masonic Hall, Orphan Asylum, Fever Hos- 
pital, House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents, the City 
Hotel, the Mansion House, the National Hotel, the Frank- 
lin House, Tammany Hotel, and several other hotels. The 
markets, banks, insurance offices, school-houses, and build- 
ings for public institutions of all kinds, are quite as nume- 
rous as in British cities, the difference of population be- 
ing taken into account. A number of squares have been 
laid out in the upper part of the city, the principal of 
which is Washington Square: Hudson’s Square or St John’s 


® This, along with a considerable portion of the city of New York, was consumed by fire on the 16th and 17th days of December 

The following account of this destructive conflagration is from 
dous fire breaks out in the city of New York, at nine o'clock in the evening, 
17th. It commenced near Wall Street, and destroyed most of the entire seat of the greatest mercantile transactions of the city, 


the American Almanac for 1837 :—“ Sixteenth. A tremen- 


and is not fully suppressed till one o’clock P. a. on the 
The 
The merchandise destroyed was estimated 
The Merchants’ Exchange, a magnificent 


n Street Church at 50,000 dollars.” The places of the destroyed 


with a rapidity quite unparalleled in any other country. In 
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New York. Park is part of the extensive tract of land, in the north- 
—\— western part of the city, belonging to Trinity Church. It 


comprises an area of four acres, and the square is enclosed 
with costly and valuable private dwellings, having St John’s 
Church on its western side. Amongst the places of fa- 
shionable resort in the city and its vicinity may be men- 
tioned the Battery, which extends somewhat in the form 
of a crescent along the southern extremity of the city, and 
covers an area of nearly eleven acres. This favourite pro- 
menade was originally a fortification thrown up by the 
Dutch, and planted with cannon, from which circumstance 
‘t derives its name. But it is now divested of its warlike 
appurtenances, having for many years been used as a pub- 
lic walk; and being shaded with trees, and constantly 
fanned by the ocean breezes, there is not a more agreeable 
or healthful retreat during the summer months. In or 
near the city there are a number of parks and public gar- 
dens, which are also much frequented. With regard to the 
buildings of New York in general, Mr Stewart observes,! 
« The churches, at least many of them, are large, but there 
is nothing in their architecture, or that of the steeples, 
particularly requiring notice. ‘There is no building here 
to bear any thing like a comparison with many of the pub- 
lic buildings in the European capitals, such as St Martin’s 
Church in London, the front of the Register Office in Edin- 
burgh, or that of the Chamber of Deputies at Paris; but 
there are churches and public buildings in all those cities 
quite as deficient in good taste as any of those which I 
observed here. In short, my notion is, that, though there 
is no very fine building in the city, there is not much to 
hurt the eye of the fastidious ; and the city is generally 
composed of clean-looking buildings and streets, and is re- 
gularly built.2. New York is divided into fifteen wards, 
each ward electing annually an alderman and an assistant 
alderman, two assessors, one collector, and two constables, 
who are formed into a common council of two boards. The 
mayor is elected annually by the joint ballot of both boards. 
The situation of the city is considered as very favourable 
to the health of the inhabitants, from the elevation of the 
island, and the vicinity of the ocean. The climate at most 
seasons is mild and agreeable, the winters being less severe 
than in the interior of the state, and the sea-breezes ren- 
dering the heat of summer less oppressive. 

The religious, benevolent, and other institutions, the 
banks, insurance offices, and miscellaneous companies, the 
state of the press, literature, religion, and education, the 
manufactures, trade, commerce, lines of packets, and stages, 
of New York, have been already enumerated in the gene- 
ral account of the state, as fully as our limits will permit. 
There is no city in the United States, perhaps in the 
world, which possesses greater advantages of situation than 
New York, both for internal and external commerce ; and 
these have been immensely increased by art. It is hither 
that merchants and traders resort from all quarters, from 
the shores of the Atlantic, the confines of the lakes, and 
the banks of the great Mississippi, with a certainty that 
they can dispose of their own produce, and supply them- 
selves with every article which they require. It is at this 
point that the vast stream of immigration at first collects, as 
in a reservoir, whence in course of time it distributes its 
contents over the whole country. Here, too, strangers and 
travellers congregate as the place of departure to every 
part of the world, attracted by the ample facilities afforded 
them at fixed and short intervals. lt may serve to give 
some idea of these to state, that there are opportunities, 
by regular packets, to sail to Liverpool four times a month, 
to Havre three times, and to London twice a month. The 
advantageous situation of this city naturally inclines the in- 


1 Three Years in North America, by James Stuart, Esq. 1833. 


habitants to commercial pursuits; but of late years large New 


capitals have been invested in manufactures, which are 
becoming more and more objects of attention. But the 
probability is, that New York will long remain, in a great 
degree, a central point for the commerce of the United 
States. ‘The numerous failures which occurred in America 
during 1837 have of course affected New York; but this 
is not the place to speculate on the causes and conse- 
quences of these casualties. One thing seems perfectly 


clear, that the natural resources and advantages of the 
United States are too vast ever to be permanently affected 
by the state of trade in any other country, at least for 
ages to come. ‘The population of New York, and the prin- 
cipal cities in the state, for three periods, are as under. 


New York.......-..| 123,706 202,589 270,089 
Albany...-..seseeee 12,630 24,209 28,109 
Brooklyn....-...eees 7,175 15,394 24,529 
SUION «sienna: sonore 5,261 11,550 16,959 
PTE nose ainins a 2,095 6,321 15,661 
Rochester ...-.+.-+« 1,502 9,269 14,404 
Loni ee ee psi erd 8,323 10,183 
Schenectady «.....+- 3,939 4,268 6,272 
Hudson..........-.- 5,310 5,aue 5,531 
Poughkeepsie....... 3,401 5,023 6,281 
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Albany, the political metropolis, is situated on the west- 
ern bank of the Hudson, 150 miles from New York, and has 
a position equally convenient for communication with that 
city and with a vast interior country. The appearance of 
Albany from the opposite side of the river is striking and 
splendid ; its situation on the side of a hill is favourable 
for every part of it being seen, and the Capitol and public 
edifices are conspicuous objects. It consists of one street of 
very considerable length, running parallel with the river, 
from which the rest of the city rises abruptly. The Capi- 
tol, built upon the upper portion of Albany, on an elevat- 
ed site, is 115 feet in length by ninety-eight in breadth. 
There are teu or twelve other public buildings, some of 
which are very handsome. This city is very rapidly in- 
creasing, as the population returns sufficiently indicate. 
The other towns enumerated in the foregoing list are also 

laces of considerable and growing trade. 


The history of New York is so closely interwoven with Histo 


that of the United States generally, and the latter part of 
it in particular with the war of independence, and the 
subsequent consolidation of the country as a federal re- 
public, that it is only necessary in this place to give a brief 
abstract of its early annals. That part of America to 
which New York belongs was discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in the year 1497. He claimed the country for his 
sovereign, but mace no effort to form settlements ; nor was 
an undertaking of this kind attempted by the English un- 
til after the Dutch had colonized a portion of the country: 
It is certain that, in 1609, Henry Hudson, an English- 
man, entered the bay of New York, and sailed up the river 
now called by his name, as far as latitude 43° north; but 
whether he was employed by the English government in 
this service, and sold the country which he thus disco- 
vered without authority, is a point not so clearly settled. 
English writers take this view of the case; but the Dutch 
historians assert that he was at the time in the service 0 

the Dutch East India Company. At all events, the Eng- 
lish for some time made no opposition to the settlement 
of the country by the Dutch, who immediately commence 
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a trade with the natives of the country. The right of the 
English to the territory, however, was formally recognised, 
by the Dutch applying for and receiving from James I. 
in 1620, permission “ to build some cottages on Hudson’s 
River, for the convenience of their vessels engaged in 
trade with Brazil.” To the colony which they settled 
under this license they gave the name of the New Nether- 
lands. Buildings were erected in the following year near 
the junction of the East and North Rivers, and a governor 
was appointed by the Dutch in 1629. Complaints were 
made by Charles I. of the encroachments of the Dutch on 
New England, and the states-general declared, that the 
settlement of New Netherlands was “ only a private un- 
dertaking of the West India Company of Amsterdam.” 
In 1664, Charles II. granted to his brother, James duke of 
York, “all Mattawacks, now Long Island, all Hudson’s 
River, and all the lands from the west side of Connecticut 
River to the east side of Delaware Bay, together with the 
royalties and rights of government.” James sold that part 
of the grant which comprehends.New Jersey, and retained 
the remainder, which comprehends the present state of 
New York, a name bestowed upon it in honour of the pro- 
prietor. The states-general guaranteed the possession to 
him by the treaty of Breda in 1667. Previously to these 
transactions, however, the parties themselves had been set- 
tling the point of possession in the disputed territory it- 
self. In 1664 the New Netherlands was taken by the 
English ; in 1673 it was retaken by the Dutch; and in 
1674 it again fell under the power of the English, to which 
it remained attached until the time of the revolution. The 
remaining portion of the history of New York belongs to 
that of the Unitep States. (RR. R.) 
NEXI, amongst the Romans, were free-born persons who 
had been reduced to a state of slavery for debt. By the laws 
of the twelve tables it was ordained, that insolvent debtors 
should be given up to their creditors, to be bound in fet- 
ters and cords; and though they did not entirely lose the 
rights of freemen, yet they were often treated more harsh- 
ly than the slaves themselves. If any one was indebted 
to several persons, and could not within sixty days find a 
surety, his body according to some, but according to others 
his effects, might be cut in pieces, and divided amongst 
his creditors. The latter opinion seems the more probable, 
as Livy mentions a law by which creditors had a right to 
attach the goods but not the persons of their debtors. 
NEY, Micue., a marshal of the French empire, and 
one of the distinguished generals produced by the French 
Revolution, was born at Sarrelouis, on the 17th of January 
1769. His father had been a soldier, but, after the Seven 
Years’ War, had retired to his native village, where he ex- 
ercised the humble trade of a cooper. Young Ney re- 
ceived his education at a school kept by the monks of St 
Augustin, under whom he appears to have made consider- 
able progress in his studies ; but being fired with military 


| ardour by the recitals of his father, he early enlisted into a 
_ Tegiment of hussars (régiment du colonel-général), where he 
served for some time, and was a subaltern at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. He then attained the rank 
of captain, in which capacity he made his first campaigns, 


| acting as aide-de-camp to General de Lamarche, and after- 


| wardsas adjutant-general under the orders of Kléber. This 


latter employment afforded him several opportunities of 
. distinguishing himself; and, in the official reports of the 
time, honourable mention js made of him at the passage of 
the Lahn in 1795, and also at the combats of Altenkirchen, 
Montabaur, and Wurtzburg. On the 8th of August 1796, 
he took Pfortzheim, and was promoted to the rauk of bri- 
gadier-general. In the canipaign of 1797, he was again 
Successful; but his horse having been killed at the com- 
- bat of Steimberg, he fell into the hands of the enemy. 
| Hoche, who admired his undaunted courage, earnestly so- 
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licited his exchange, and, as soon 
appointed him general of division. 

that, in 1798, Ney commanded the cavalry of the army 
which, under the orders of Schaumbourg, executed the in- 
vasion of Switzerland. On this occasion he acted towards 
the inhabitants with as much generosity as circumstances 
would permit ; and, the following year, he acquired a great 
reputation under Massena, particularly at the battle of 
Zurich. In the year 1800 he served with the army of 
Moreau, and greatly distinguished himself both at Moes- 
kirch and at Hohenlinden. After the peace of Luneville, 
when Bonaparte wished to effect the entire subjugation of 
Switzerland, Ney was sent into that country with the title 
of minister plenipotentiary, and there conducted himself 
in a manner to deserve more and more the favour of his 
master. In 1804 he obtained the baton of marshal of the 
empire ; and it was in this capacity that, in 1805, he gained, 
in Suabia, the victory which procured him the title of Duke 
of Elchingen. After the capitulation of Ulm, being order- 
ed to occupy the Tyrol, he entered Innspruck on the 7th 
of November, at the head of the sixth corps of the grand 
army, which he also commanded the following year, in the 
contest with Prussia. Having contributed essentially to the 
victory of Jena, he appeared before Magdeburg, and, bya 
prodigy which still remains inexplicable, he, in less than 
twenty-four hours, received the capitulation of that re- 
doubtable fortress, defended by a numerous garrison. In 
the beginning of 1807, he obtained a signal success before 
Thorn, where the whole Russian army had advanced to 
attack him, hoping to surprise him in his winter quarters ; 
and, at a later period, he carried the town of Friedland 
at the battle of that name, which terminated the war 
in the north of Europe. But the war in which Napoleon 
found himself involved, if extinguished at one point, was 
assiduously kept alive at others. Scarcely had he conclud- 
ed a peace with the Russians at Tilsit, when he hurried 
away to attack the Spaniards; and Marshal Ney, with his 
corps d’armée, was transported from the banks of the Nie- 
men to those of the Ebro and the Tagus. The marshal, 
finding himself obliged to carry on a war of posts and of 
chicane in Galicia, lost a great number of men in this in- 
glorious service, and with difficulty maintained his ground 
till the moment when he received orders to unite his corps 
with that of Massena, who had been sent in order to expel 
the English from Portugal. But this was found to be im- 
practicable. It was judged that the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras could not be attacked with any prospect of success ; 
and when Massena found himself constrained to retire be- 
fore the Duke of Wellington, Ney commanded his rear- 
guard, and, in that difficult retreat, displayed equal talent 
and courage. In 1812, he was recalled by Napoleon to 
assist in the approaching invasion of Russia, for which an 
army of more than four hundred thousand men had been as- 
sembled on the Vistula. At the terrible battle of Mojaisk 
or Borodino, Ney commanded the centre; and it was on 
this occasion, amidst the ‘carnage of a conflict unequalled 
in modern times, that he earned the title of Prince of 
Moskwa. Nor did he display less valour and firmness in 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow, in which his corps 
almost entirely perished. Napoleon, who commonly call- 
ed him the bravest of the brave, then designated him, in 
one of the bulletins of the army, as having a soul tem- 
pered with steel. In 1813, Ney participated in the inde- 

cisive victories of Lutzen and Bautzen; but he had the 
misfortune to lose the battle of Dennevitz, where he was 
defeated by Bernadotte and Bulow, with the loss of ten 

thousand prisoners and eighty pieces of cannon. This 

event made a deep impression upon his mind. Napoleon 

testified the most marked displeasure; and Ney, dissembling 

his chagrin, returned to Paris in a sort of disgrace. Ne- 

vertheless, he was again employed in the beautiful but 


as he had obtained it, 


It was in this capacity —~— 
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Ney: unfortunate winter campaign of 1814; and he was at Fon- who were within the walls of the capital that they should 

—\— tainebleau when Napoleon was compelled to abdicate. Ney neither be disturbed nor sought after on account of their 
contributed materially to bring about this event, and he political conduct. All their efforts to save their client were, 
was one of the first generals who submitted to the Bour- however, unavailing. After fifteen sittings, Marshal Ney 
bons. Having presented himself before Monsieur on the was condemned to death, on the 6th of December 1815, 
12th of April, he said to that prince, “ Your royal high- by a majority of 160 to 119; and the following day the 
ness will see with what fidelity we can serve our legitimate sentence was carried into execution. Having received all 
king.” He also went to pay his respects to the king at the consolations of religion from the curate of Saint-Sul- 
Compiégne, and was there most favourably received. Louis pice, he was shot by a platoon of veterans, near the palace 
XVIII. himself received his oath as a chevalier of the or- of the Luxembourg, where he had been condemned, and 
der of Saint-Louis, confirmed to him all his titles and pen- displayed in his last moments the same heroic courage 
sions, and created him a peer of France. Marshal Ney was_ which had so often distinguished him in the field of battle. 
living at his estate of the Coudreaux when Napoleon, hav- His body was given to his friends, and conveyed to the 
ing escaped from the island of Elba, landed on the-coast of cemetery of Pére la Chaise, where his tomb may now be 
France in February 1815; and he there received orders seen. Marshal Ney and Colonel Labédoyére were the 
from the minister of war to repair to his government of only victims of a revolution where it is evident that nei- 
Besancon. He immediately proceeded to Paris, and pre- ther played the principal part, and that both were led away 
senting himself before the king, made great protestations by the force of circumstances, and the spell which Napo- 
of devotion, and, kissing the hand of Louis, declared to leon exercised over the minds of the officers as well as the 
him that he would bring back the disturber of Europe in common soldiers of the army. (a.) 
an iron cage. He then set out for the eastern frontier, NEYER, a district of Hindustan, in the province of 
assembled some regiments at Besancon, and placing him- Cutch, situated about the twenty-fourth degree of north la- 
self at their head, proceeded towards Lyons. At Lons-le- titude, and bounded on the south-east by the fenny tract 
Saulnier, however, he learned that Napoleon had already called the Runn. The country has been but imperfectly 
entered Lyons; and from this time great agitation manifest- explored, and is of an arid and sandy nature, being inter- 
ed itself amongst the troops. Nevertheless, the marshal gsected by no streams or rivers. Water is procured from 
himself still appeared faithful to the king, and even exert- deep wells, which in many seasons afford but a precarious 
ed himself to calm the excitement which prevailed amongst supply. The inhabitants are generally thieves and depre- 
the troops; but in the night between the 13th and 14th dators. The country abounds in horses of a very superior 
of March, an emissary sent by General Bertrand brought quality, which enables the plundering rajpoots to extend 
him proclamations and letters from Napoleon, who made him their ravages far and wide. The Coolies, also, who inhabit 
brilliant promises, and styled him, as formerly, the bravest this tract, are very curiously armed with a curved stick 
of the brave. The marshal could not resist the seductions like the blade of a sabre. This is burnt and made ex- 
of his old master, and next day he read to the troops his tremely hard, and thrown to the distance of 120 yards, at 
famous proclamation, beginning with these words: “ The which distance they can break a man’s leg, or kill him if 
cause of the Bourbons is for ever lost. It isthe Emperor they strike him on the head. ' 
Napoleon, our sovereign, who is alone entitled to reign.” NGANCHAN, a city of the first rank, in Koeitchoo, 
His whole conduct during the hundred days was a conse- being situated in a mountainous country, which, owing to 
quence of this step. Napoleon sent him as extraordina- the rudeness of the inhabitants, is in an unimproved state. 
ry commissioner to survey the frontiers of the North, and Long. 105. 31. E. Lat. 26. 12. N. 
also appointed him a member of his chamber of peers. NGANLO, a town of China, of the first rank, in Hou- 
In the short but decisive campaign of Waterloo, he dis- quang, being situated on the river Han, in an extensive 
played none of the military qualities for which he had and fruitful plain. It carries on a considerable trade. Long. 
been distinguished, except courage. At Quatre-Bras he 111. 24. E. Lat 31. 14. N, 
acted with unaccountable hesitation, paralysing a force NHING-KOUE, a city of China, of the first rank, in 
sufficient to turn the scale on either side, but which, in the western part of the province of Kiangnan, being situ- 
reality, effected nothing of tle least importance. After ated in a mountainous and woody country, abounding in 
the defeat of the French army at Mont St Jean, he re- medicinal plants. It has considerable manufactures of pa- 
turned to the capital, and in the chamber of peers gave per. Long. 118. 24. E. Lat. 31. 2. N. 
a most alarming picture of the disaster which had befal- © NIAGARA, a large river of North America, to which 
len it. When Paris capitulated, Ney, having no hopes belong the most magnificent water-falls in the world. The 
of finding favour with the Bourbons, took refuge in Au- river, forming part of the boundary line between New York 
vergne, where he was arrested in consequence of the or- and Upper Canada, runs from Lake Erie into Lake On- 
donnance of the 24th of July, in which he was described tario, thus connecting the St Lawrence and Lake Onta- 
as one of the authors of the revolution of the 20th March. rio with the upper lakes. It is thirty-five miles in length, 
Being conducted to Paris, he was confined in the Con- and is from half a mile to several miles in breadth. There 
ciergerie, subjected to several interrogatories, and at are many islands in the Niagara, all the way to the falls, 
length brought before a court-martial, composed of mar- and close above them; but the principal island is about 
shals of France and lieutenant-generals, to whose com- half-way between the «lage of Black-Rock and the falls; 
petency he objected. His counsel insisted much upon this it is called Grand Isiand, and contains about 17,000 acres. 
point, in which they were ultimately successful ; the mem- The river is about two miles and a half in width below 
bers of the court being glad to escape from an embarras- Grand Island, and there the current increases; but itbe- 
sing position, by pronouncing their own incompetence to comes more contracted on its way to the falls. Them | 
try the prisoner. By an ordonnance of the king, Ney was pids succeed, which are swift currents, occasioned by great | 
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then brought before the court of the peers, whose compe- descents of the river, tumbling perpendicularly, in some 
tency was not disputed. But his counsel remonstrated places six, eight, and ten feet, over ledges of rock, the 

warmly against the expressions employed by the ministers, whole descent being about sixty feet. From Fort Ene 

who had declared that it was “in the name of Europe” on the Canada shore, at the outlet of Lake Erie, to Chip- 
that they demanded his trial ; and the same learned per- pewa (eighteen miles), the bank is from four to ten feet 
sons appealed with much force and eloquence to the con- high. From Chippewa to the Great Fall, two and a 
ditions of the capitulation of Paris, which guaranteed to all miles along the Canada shore, there is a descent of ninety- 
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two feet, and the bank is from ten to one hundred feet in 
height. The river is here so rapid, that notwithstanding 
its great depth, it is always covered with a white foam. 
From the cataract to Lewiston is seven miles; and near 
this place the bank is 310 feet high, being composed of stra- 
ta of soft mud and sand, clay, gypsum, slate, limestone, aud 
a superstratum of earth. From Lewiston to Lake Ontario 
is seven miles, and in this distance the northern terrace 
or mountain ridge crosses the course of the river. The 
height of the bank then diminishes to twenty-five or thirty 
feet. ‘The difference of level between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, forming the whole descent of the river, is 334 
feet. The Niagara affords a great variety of fish, such as 
sturgeon, bass, muscanunge or muscalunga; and salmon- 
trout are numerous below the falls. The white fish, 
weighing from two to six pounds, are taken in seines, from 
October to May. 

The stupendous Falls or Cataracts of Niagara are situ- 
ated about half way between Lakes Erie and Ontario. Al- 
though mere description can convey no adequate idea of the 
momentum of the Niagara, some notion of it may be form- 
ed when we reflect that the descent above the falls is about 
sixty feet in half a mile; that the column of water is three 
quarters of a mile in breadth and twenty-five feet in depth ; 
and that it is propelled onward, not only by its own gravi- 
ty, but by the weight of the whole surplus waters of the 
immense inland seas of North America. Two small islands, 
Bath Island and Goat Island, intervene on the American 
side, very near the falls, and separate the river into two 
branches, the great mass of water descending by the more 
direct and wider channel on the western or Canada side, by 
what is called the Horse-shoe Fall. A portion of the fall 
on the American side is cut off by a small island on the pre- 
cipice ; the rest descends in one vast body, almost perpen- 
dicularly, from a height of 164 feet, its breadth being about 
220 yards. Both thie falls on the American side are crossed 
by bridges. The Horse-shoe Fall is several feet less in 
height; but it far surpasses the other in grandeur. Its 
breadth is estimated at 600 yards, and seven eighths of 
the waters of the river are supposed to pass over it. This 
great body of water sweeps over the precipice with such 
tremendous force that it forms a curved sheet, which strikes 
the surface of the water beneath fifty feet from the base 
of the precipice, so that visitors may venture to pass be- 
hind this watery wall. The best points of view are from 
the Table Rock, which projects and looks over the falls ; 
and here the cataracts on both sides may be seen at once. 
But the rapids are beheld to the greatest advantage from 
Goat Island, to which a very ingeniously constructed and 
strong rough bridge has been thrown on the American 
side, over great blocks of rock and rapids. ‘The river is 
crossed by a small boat about two hundred or three hun- 
dred yards below the falls, where it is about 1200 yards in 
breadth. There is a steep wooden stair from the landing- 
place to the top of the bank on the American side; and 
from thence, by the bridge over the rapids, already men- 
tioned, Goat Island may be readily approached. ‘‘ On the 
north side of that island,” says Mr Stuart, “ the rocks, pro- 
jected into the river, two hundred or three hundred feet 
immediately over the falls,.are accessible by a rough 
wooden bridge, below which the water runs with fearful 
velocity. From these rocks, the view over the precipice 
and great fall is terrific, absolutely appalling, although the 
prodigious magnitude of the tumbling water is not so ap- 
parent at this spot as from the Table Rock and the boat.” 
A spiral stair-case conducts to the edge of the river be- 
low the Table Rock, and from a point a little way nearer 
the falls than the foot of the ladder there is an excellent 
view. * The overwhelming sensations,” continues the 
traveller above named, “ with which a spectator can hard- 
ly fail to be affected, are produced by the immense flood, 
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not less than one hundred millions of tons of water per Nicander. 


hour, the stupendous mass, and overpowering force of the 
roaring and falling waters. It is, in truth, a great deep 
ocean thrown over a precipice nearly 160 feet high. Every 
thing, every surrounding object, is viewed with indiffer- 
ence, whilst the mind is wholly absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a spectacle so sublime, surpassing in majesty, 
and grandeur, and power, all the works of nature which 
have ever arrested the attention, or presented themselves 
to the imagination. No just or adequate description can 
be conveyed by language. Such words as grandeur, ma- 
jesty, and sublimity, fail altogether to express the feelings 
which so magnificent a sight, exceeding so immeasurably 
all of the same kind that we have ever seen or imagined, 
excites.” Mr Stuart gives just praise to the following de- 
scription of Mr’ Morris, an American minister, which ap- 
pears to be as simple, plain, and intelligible as a mere ver- 
bal picture of the spectacle can be. “ To form,” says this 
individual, “a faint idea of the cataract, imagine to your- 
self the Frith of Forth rush wrathfully down a steep de- 
scent, leap foaming over a perpendicular rock 175 feet high, 
and then flow away in the semblance of milk from a vast 
basin of emerald.” The great volume of water, as we have 
said, inclines very much forward in its descent, and it falls, 
for the most part, in an unbroken sheet of a dark-green 
colour, until it meets a cloud of spray ascending from the 
rocks below, in which it is lost to the eye. This cloud of 
vapours, the “ everlasting incense of the waters,” as it has 
been finely designated, rises a hundred feet above the pre- 
cipice, and can be seen at the distance of seventy miles. 
Prismatic colours are always present, and complete rain- 
bows, sometimes three at a time, of the most brilliant hues, 
are not unfrequently “ set in the cloud.” The thunder of 
the cataract can be distinctly heard at ten miles from the 
falls, and in favourable states of the wind and atmosphere at 
even twice that distance. With regard to the height of the 
fall, there is a discrepancy amongst authorities, some call- 
ing it 150, others 160, and a third class of writers carrying 
it up as far as 176 feet. It appears to us that some cal- 
culate from the surface of the column of water, some from 
its medium depth, and some from its base, just as it bends 
over the incurvated precipice. This view of the matter re- 
conciles them all, the largest number answering to the top 
of the column of water, and the lesser numbers to its ave- 
rage depth and the height of the precipice. The Niagara 
is usually frozen over during a part of the winter, except 
at the falls, and where the rapids are most violent. At 
this season of the year, myriads of wild ducks alight on 
the foaming stream above the falls, and, sailing on the bo- 
som of the cataract until it reaches its extreme circular 
verge, at about half its descent, rise aloft into the air amidst 
the spray of the “ phlegethon” below, wheel round to the 
place on the rapids whence they began their descent, and 
again perform with ease and for pastime what bids defiance 
to the utmost power and ingenuity of man. (R.R. R.) 

NIAGUR, a town of Hindustan, belonging to the Nag- 
poor Mahrattas, and situated in the province of Gundwana, 
twenty-eight miles north-north-west from Ruttunpoor. 
Long. 82. 11. E. Lat. 22. 22. N. 

NIAS ISLE. See Neas Iste. 

NICANDER, a Greek physician of the empirical sect, 
and also a poet and grammarian, was a native of Colophon, 
and, according to some authors, had been a priest of Apollo 
at Claros in Ionia. The date of his birth is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he died about a century before the com- 
mencement of our era. His father’s name was Damnezus, 
and he was sometimes called an Atolian, because he ap- 
pears to have lived during many years in A®tolia, and to 
have written a history of that country. This physician oc- 
cupied himself much with materia medica and pharmacy; 
and composed his works in verse. The greater part of his 
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Nicander. writings, however, which are said to have been numerous, 
—~—" is no longer extant. One of his poems, entitled Georgica, 


which he dedicated to Attalus ILI. the last king of Perga- 
mus, is cited with commendation by Cicero in his treatise 
De Oratore (lib. i. c.16). In some others of his lost works, 
which were also in verse, he appears to have described 
the various poisons and their antidotes; at least such is the 
statement of Eustathius and Athenzeus. Of his various 
poems two only remain ; the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca. 
The Theriaca, though composed without critical discern- 
ment, contains, nevertheless, some remarkable facts in na- 
tural history. In it may be found an exact but somewhat 
prolix description of the combats of the rat of Pharaoh, or 
mangouste (viverra ichneumon), with the serpents, the flesh 
of which is eaten by that quadruped with impunity. The au- 
thor also treats of scorpions, which he divides into nine spe- 
cies; a division adopted by some modern naturalists. His de- 
scription of the amphisbena accords with that which has been 
given by Linneus in his Ameenttates Academice (tom. i). 
Then follow some very curious observations on the effects 
of the poison of different kinds of serpents, each of which 
produces different phenomena. Nicander thought he had 
ascertained that the poison of serpents is concealed in a 
membrane surrounding the teeth ; an opinion which is not 
very far from the truth. He describes a species of serpent 
which always takes the colour of the soil on which it crawls, 
and which he denominates on. He was the first who dis- 
tinguished night-butterflies from those which are seen only 
during the day; and to the former he gave the name of 
phalene, which they still bear. This poem contains a great 
number of popular fables, which, however, were all firmly 
believed at a period when the science of natural history 
was in its infancy. Thus we find it gravely stated that 
wasps are produced by the putrefied flesh of horses. As 
to the poem entitled Alexipharmaca, it may be considered 
as a continuation of the preceding. The effects of poisons 
are there explained with tolerable accuracy. They are di- 
vided into animal, vegetable, and mineral ; but under the 
last head Nicander only mentions white lead, and litharge, 
which is also an oxide of lead. 
Of these two works there have been numerous editions. 
The first, which is in folio, was published at Venice in 
1499; and the next, in quarto, appeared at Cologne in 
1530, with an interpretation of the Theriaca, and various 
commentaries on the Alezipharmaca, by an anonymous an- 
notator. Of both there have been various Latin transla- 
tions, some into prose and others into verse ; but the prin- 
cipal are those of Lonicer, Cologne, 1531, in 4to ; Erycius 
Cordus, Francfort, 1572, in 4to; Jean de Gorris, Paris, 
1549, in 8vo; and Pierre-Jacques Stéve, Valence, 1552, 
in 8vo. Lastly, the works of Nicander were translated 
into French by Jacques Grévin, Antwerp, 1567, 1568, in 
4to. In the Imperial Library at Vienna there is a beautiful 
manuscript copy of both poems, ornamented with figures 
of venomous animals, and accompanied by a commentary 
from the pen of the sophist Euteichnius, which has been 
printed in the Greek edition of Nicander published by J. 
G. Schneider, Halle, 1792, in Svo. Demetrius Phalereus, 
Theon, Plutarch, and Diphilus of Laodicea, all wrote com- 
mentaries upon the Zheriaca; and there are still extant 
learned Greek scholia on both poems, which Vossius has 
ascribed to Diphilus, though upon what authority we know 
not. Besides the poems above mentioned, Nicander also 
wrote in verse Ophiaca, or a treatise on serpents ; Hya- 
cinthia, or a collection of remedies ; and a commentary on 
the Prognostics of Hippocrates. He was likewise the au- 
thor of five books of Metamorphoses, some verses of which 
have been preserved by Tzetzes; and he wrote in prose 
several historical works, one of which, being the history of 
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Colophon, is cited by Athenzus, whilst the others men- 
tioned are accounts of Atolia, Beeotia, Thebes, and a gene- 
ral description of Europe. This Nicander has sometimes 
been confounded with a grammarian of the same name, a 
native of Thyatira ; and Vossius, in giving the titles of the 
works written by both, has not been careful to distinguish 
clearly their respective productions. Mérian, in his essay 
on the Influence of the Sciences on Poetry (see Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Berlin for 1776), cites the works of 
Nicander, as affording evidence of the incongruity which 
exists between the language of poetry and the nomencla- 
ture of science ; and stigmatizes the author of the Theriaca 
as a therapeutic versifier, who wrote lines for the apothe- 
caries, and a mere grinder of anecdotes, who sung of toads, 
scorpions, and spiders. In the Bulletin de Pharmacie for 
1810, however, M. Cadet de Gassicour has given an analy- 
sis of the works of Nicander, affording materials for a more 
accurate judgment than the exaggerated and burlesque 
representations of Mérian. (A.) 

NICANDRO, S71, a city of the kingdom of Naples, in 
the province of Capitanata. It stands on the river Gar- 

ano, and contains 7090 inhabitants. 

NICARAGUA, one of the five states which compose 
the republican confederation of Central America. It is 
bounded on the south by Costa Rica and by the Pacific 
Ocean ; on the north by Honduras ; on the west by the Pa- 
cific Ocean; and on the east by the Mosquito shore, which 
is washed by the Carribbean Sea. From north to south 
it extends about seventy-five leagues, and from west to 
east about eighty-five. That elevated mountain range 
which forms the spine of the whole continent, called in 
South America the Andes, and in the United States 
the Stony Mountains, may be traced throughout Central 
America, although at a smaller elevation than in the two 
adjoining continents, dividing this country into two grand 
portions ; the waters on the north of the ridge falling into 
those of the Atlantic, and those on the south running into 
the Pacific. This range has in Central America no deter- 
mined name, and in many parts is even without a visible 
existence. It may almost be said to be interrupted in its 
course by two transverse valleys, in one of which is con- 
tained the Lake of Nicaragua, and in the other the plain of 
Comayagua. ‘“ But this interruption,” says Colonel Galin- 
do,! “is more apparent than real; for to the southward of 
the lake there certainly exists an elevation, which separates 
its waters from the Pacific ; and in the extensive valley of 
Comayagua, the only one of the union which runs north 
and south, there is decidedly a central eminence, on each 
side of which the waters drain off to the respective oceans.” 
In the state of Nicaragua, the mountain chain inclines close 
to the borders of the Pacific, leaving the lakes on the east. 
The climate of this state is hot, and it yields excellent 
grapes and other fruits, cocoa, indigo, cotton, the gum 
called cavana, and various medicinal drugs. But the pro- 
ductions of the cold or temperate zones, such as wheat, do 
not thrive, and the soil is not favourable for breeding sheep. 
Immense herds of cattle, however, are pastured in the 
large grazing farms, for the consumption not merely of the 
province, but also of the city of Guatemala. 

The most remarkable feature of this province consists in 
its numerous rivers and immense lakes. The Lake of Ni- 
caragua, the largest sheet of water in Central America, is 
about 150 English miles in length, and about sixty im 
breadth. It has almost everywhere a depth of ten, and 
sometimes of fifteen fathoms, with a muddy bottom, ex- 
cept along the shore, where there is clear sand. This vast 
basin receives a number of rivers ; but the only visible out- 
let to its waters is the river St John, which flows into the 
Atlantic, and forms about thirty considerable falls before 
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‘ragua.it reaches the marshy shores of the ocean. 
"west it communicates with the Lake of Leon or Managua 
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(upwards of fifty miles in length and nearly thirty in 
breadth) by means of a navigable channel called the Rio 
Tapitapa, about twenty miles in length. With regard to the 
grand canal by which it is proposed to connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific through the Lake of Nicaragua, the follow- 
ing is the most recent information on this very interesting 
and most important subject.' “It would be an important 
service rendered to geography, would any person endeavour 
to ascertain the levels on this line of road, and the physical 
obstacles it would be necessary to overcome to forma water 
communication. It is believed that some such survey has 
been set on foot by the government, or by a company of 
the United States. In the mean time, the only observa- 
tions we have are from a Spanish manuscript existing in 
the archives at Guatemala, and copied by Mr Thomson,? 
which states that the engineer Don Manuel Galisteo exe- 
cuted a survey in the year 1781, by means of a water-level, 
from the Gulf of Pagagayo, in the Pacific, as far as the Lake 
of Nicaragua ; and that, by 347 levels, at about 100 yards 
apart, the surface of the lake was found to be elevated 
133-114 feet above the sea. But the lake is said to be 
fifteen fathoms deep, so that its bottom is still forty-six 
Spanish feet (one Castille foot is 0-9267 of an English 
foot) above the level of the South Sea. The distance be- 
tween the lake and the sea, at the proposed communica- 
tion, is, by this measurement, only 29,880 English yards, 
or fifteen geographical miles nearly, and the greatest ac- 
tual height of any part of the land is nineteen feet above 


the level of the lake. Thus we are assured of a grand © 


natural reservoir of water at a sufficient elevation. But 
the practicability of communication with the Pacific, either 
by this line or through the Lake of Leon, or with the At- 
lantic by the Rio San Juan, or some great transverse 
valley, is not yet ascertained with any certainty. The 
coast-line has hitherto been very imperfectly laid down on 
our maps ; but the recent survey of Captain Owen, R. N. 
now in progress, will doubtless remedy this for the north- 
ern coast.” It is also expected that the survey of Captain 
Beechey, R. N. on the coast of Peru, will reach this coast, 
and correct the errors which exist in all the maps of it that 
are tobe met with. With regard to the undertaking itself, 
it appears to us insignificant, when compared with some 
of those which are frequently engaged in and successfully 
accomplished by the Americans of the United States, 
where canals sometimes five hundred miles in length are 
cut, and not unfrequently to a considerable extent through 
the solid mountain rock. We have no doubt that ere long 
this speculative and enterprising people will set this great 
work on foot, which will doubtless cause a revolution in the 
commercial world, and prove of incalculable utility to it. 
There are a number of islands on the Lake of Nicaragua ; 
but the only one inhabited is Ometepe, and it is also the 
only one on which a volcano is found. ‘This lake is subject 
to violent agitations from tempestuous gales of wind. The 
lakes, rivers, and coasts, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, furnish an inexhaustible supply of various kinds of 
fish. The surrounding country is weil wooded, and much 
valuable timber, affording dye-woods and gums, is found 
in the forests; amongst these may be mentioned the dye- 
wood which is known by the name of the state. Some of 
the most populous villages of Nicaragua are likewise found 
In Its vicinity. 

Of the numerous volcanic eruptions which have taken 
place in Central America, one of the most appalling on re- 
cord is that of the volcano of Cosiguina, situated in Nica- 
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Tagua, near the eastern promontory of the Bay of Concha- Nicaragua. 
gua, which separates the waters of the gulf from the Paci- —~——" 


fic. This took place in January 1835; and as no convul- 
sion of the kind ever occurred before on the same spot, it 
was quite unexpected. On the 16th and 17th of that 
month, continued noises were heard at a great distance all 
round, and were supposed at first to be caused by artillery ; 
but during the following ten days, the violent earthquakes, 
the fall of showers of pumice-stone and ashes, and the 
deep darkness which overspread the country and the con- 
tiguous sea for many leagues, pointed out the true cause. 
The official report from the city of Leon states, that there, 
and in the department of Granada, “ the catastrophe was 
not perceptibly felt until the dawn of the 25th, when the 
eruption developed itself to such a degree that the sky 
was darkened, and continued to deepen till eleven in the 
morning, when the district was enveloped in the most 
fearful darkness, terrific reports being at the same time 
heard, and showers of calcined lava being precipitated over 
the whole face of the country.” In other parts of the 
state, the same train of phenomena occurred, accompanied 
with the loudest thunder and the most vivid lightnings, 
together with violent convulsions of the earth. Two islands 
and a number of shoals were formed in the sea ; the river 
Chiquito, which flowed towards the north-west, was com- 
pletely choked up, and another river made its appearance 
flowing in an opposite direction. Two farms, along with 
a great quantity of live stock, were destroyed ; and within 
the limits of the eruption there were afterwards found 
the remains of all kinds of quadrupeds and birds. Few 
of the human species, however, perished ; and the damage 
done was inconsiderable, considering the tremendous na- 
ture of the eruption, an idea of which may be formed 
from the fact, that the sound was heard and ashes fel] at 
Jamaica, more than 800 miles from Cosiguina. At sea, 
clouds of dust were discovered floating at a far greater dis- 
tance from the scene of the catastrophe. 

The city of Leon, the capital of the state, is situated in 
a savannah, about eight leagues from the western shore of 
the Lake Leon, and four leagues from the shores of the 
Pacific, in latitude 12. 20. north, and longitude 86. 16. west. 
It was originally founded in 1523, on the spot now called 
Old Leon, but was rebuilt on its present site a few years 
afterwards. Previously to the revolution it was populous, 
and rapidly increasing in prosperity ; but, along with the 
whole of the state, it suffered severely in that struggle, 
and has not yet recovered from its effects. Four leagues 
to the north-west of Leon, on the shores of the Pacific, is 
the town of Realejo, inhabited entirely by Ladinos, who 
are chiefly employed in ship-building. ‘The harbour, form- 
ed by a large and beautiful river, is excellent, and capable 
of containing 1000 vessels commodiously. The conveni- 
ences for ship-building are great, as timber, cordage, sail- 
cloth, pitch, and tar may be procured to an almost unli- 
mited extent. The supply of masts is also inexhaustible. 
The town was built in 1534, by the companions of Alva- 
rado, in his expedition to Peru, who, observing the advan- 
tageous situation of the harbour, determined to establish 
themselves on a spot so convenient and promising. Ata 
short distance is the village of the Viejo, where the corre- 
gidors formerly resided, on account of the salubrity of its 
situation. The principal place in the vicinity of the Lake 
of Nicaragua is the town of Granada. This city was founded 
in the year 1523. It stands on the north-western shore, in 
an advantageous position for commerce (latitude 11. 30. 
north, and longitude 86. 21. west), being distant from Leon 
about thirty leagues. This place contains about 6000 inha- 
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bitants. The town of Nicaragua, situated twelve leagues 
south-east of Granada, is inhabited by the descendants of 
Spaniards, who carry on a traffic in cocoa. But the place 
which is said to carry on the largest trade is Masaya, situ- 
ated at the bottom of a deep rocky dell. The situation of 
this village was certainly ill chosen; water is very scarce, 
and the inhabitants are compelled to bring it up in pitchers 
from a well of extraordinary depth. Besides, at a short dis- 
tance from Masaya is the volcano of the same name, now 
indecd extinct, but at the time of the conquest known by 
the name of the Infiernode Masaya; and the light of the lava 
constantly boiling up in the crater might be perceived at 
sea twenty-five leagues. Not far from this there is another 
volcano, called Nindiri, from which an eruption took place 
in 1775, when “ the torrent of lava that rolled into the Lake 
of Masaya destroyed the fish, and heated the lands which 
it traversed to so great a degree that all the cattle feeding 
on them perished.” The only other places of any consi- 
deration in the state are Segovia Nueva, situated on the 
river Yare, near the confines of Tegucigalpa, thirty leagues 
north of Granada ; Esteli, Acoyapa, Villa Nueva, Subiana, 
a very populous Indian village contiguous to the city of 
Leon, and Nicoya. The cities, towns, and villages in Ni- 
caragua, and the other states of Central America, have mu- 
nicipalities, the members of which are annually elected, and 
the alcaldes or chief justices preside. Each of the states 
is governed by a chief. The inhabitants are chiefly Ro- 
man Catholics, but the monkish orders have been wholly 
extinguished, and the few nunneries which remain cannot 
compel their members to stay in them against their will. 
In 1836 Colonel Galindo estimated the number of inhabi- 
tants at 120,000 Indians, 110,000 whites, and 120,000 
Ladinos; the total being 350,000 souls. 

Nicaragua was the first province subdued by the Spa- 
niards, having been discovered and partially settled by Gil 
Gonzales Davila and his companions in 1522. It takes its 
name from a powerful cacique, who was one of the first to 
enter into amicable relations with the Spaniards, and sub- 
mit to baptism. The indigenous natives of Nicaragua speak 
five different languages. The Chorotec seems to be that of 
the principal indigenous tribe. It bears no kind of affinity 
with the Aztec or Mexican, which had been rendered com- 
mon, previously to the arrival of the Spaniards, by the in- 
vasion of an Aztec colony. These new comers used a 
species of hieroglyphical figures for the communication of 
ideas, but the Chorotecs would seem to have been ignorant 
of writing. They reckoned eighteen months in the year, 
and had an equal number of great festivals. Their idols 
were honoured with a sanguinary worship like those of 
Mexico, and their women were liable to be offered in sacri- 
fice, although otherwise they exercised considerable power. 
The Spaniards, on their arrival, discovered palaces and 
spacious temples, and found some expert workers in paint- 
ers gold. The bulk of the people, however, were in a state 
of barbarism and abject misery. (R. R. R.) 

NICARIA, an island of the archipelago, between Sa- 
mos and Tine, about fifty miles in circumference. A chain 
of high mountains, covered with wood, runs through the 
middle, and supplies the country with springs. It pro- 
duces wheat, barley, figs, honey, and wax. 

NICASTRO, a city of the province of Calabria Ulteri- 
ore, in the kingdom of Naples, being situated on the river 
Polito, in a district abounding in olives, and yielding rice, 
wheat, and other corn, with excellent wine. It is surrounded 
with walls, and contains 6100 inhabitants. 

NICE, a part of the continental dominions of the king 
of Sardinia, and usually distinguished asa countship. It ex- 
tends in east longitude from 6. 27. to 7. 51. and in north 
latitude from 43. 45. to 44. 28., and contains 1430 square 
miles. It is divided into four provinces, viz. Nice, Sospello, 
Oneglia, and Monaco ; and itis said to contain 200,000 in- 
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habitants. The city of Nice is the capital of the countship, Nice 


as well as of the province of its own name. It is situated 
on the shore of the Meditcrranean, 
where the Paglion falls into the sea. It has an artificial 
haven, capable of containing 200 vessels, and is protected 
from the waves by along mole. It is fortified both towards 
the land and towards the sea. It contains narrow, gloomy, 
and filthy streets, but, from some of the terraces on the 
shore, it has fine prospects towards the sea, including the 
hills near Genoa, and the distant mountains of Corsica. It 
contains a cathedral, two parish churches, fifteen monas- 
teries, four nunneries, several oratories, and two hospitals, 
with 2000 houses, a few of them very magnificent, with 
19,645 inhabitants. There is an extensive trade in silk, 
and in liqueurs, essences, perfumes, and soaps; and the fish- 
ery is a considerable source of employment. It was the 
birth-place of the painter Vanloo, and of the celebrated ma- 
thematician Cassini. Long. 7. 10. E. Lat. 43. 41. N. 

NICEPHORUS, GREGORAS, a Greek historian, was 
born about the close of the thirteenth century, and flou- 
rished in the fourteenth, under the Emperors Andronicus, 
John Palologus, and John Cantacuzenus. He was a great 
favourite of the elder Andronicus, who made him librarian 
of the church of Constantinople, and sent him as ambassador 
to the Prince of Servia. He accompanied this emperor in 
his misfortunes, and assisted at his death, after which he 
repaired to the court of the younger Andronicus, where he 
seems to have been well received ; and it is certain that, 
by his influence over the Greeks, that church was prevail- 
ed on to refuse entering into any conference with the le 
gates of Pope John XXII. But in the dispute which arose 
between Barlaam and Palamos, he took part with the for- 
mer, and maintained his cause zealously in the council held 
at Constantinople in 1351. For this he was cast into pri- 
son, and continued there till the return of John Palzolo- 
gus, who released him ; after which he held a disputation 
with Palamos, in the presence of that emperor. He com- 
piled the Byzantine history from 1204, when Constanti- 
nople was taken by the French, to the death of Andronicus 
the younger, in 1341; a work which is not only barbarous 
in style, but inaccurate in facts. This history, with a La- 
tin translation by Jerome Wolf, was printed at Basil in 
1562, and again at Geneva in 1615; but a more correct 
edition than either of the preceding is that which was 
printed at the Louvre in 1702, by Boivin, in two vols. folio. 
Nicephorus was thie author of several other works, all of 
which remain inedited, excepting his Scholia upon the 
treatise of Synesius de Insomniis, which were published by 
Turnebus in 1553. 

NicerHorus, Calistus, a learned monk of Constanti- 
nople, who flourished in the fourteenth century, under the 
Emperor Andronicus Palaologus the elder. He wrote in 
Greek an ecclesiastical history in twenty-three books, 
eighteen of which are still extant, and contain the transac- 
tions of the church from the birth of Christ till the death 
of the Emperor Phocas in the year 610. Of the other five 
books we have nothing but the arguments, which show that 
they embraced the portion extending from the commences 
ment of the reign of the Emperor Heraclius to the end of 
that of Leo the Philosopher, who died in the year 911. 
This history was dedicated to Andronicus Palzeologus the 
elder; it was translated into Latin by John Langius, an 
has gone through several editions, the best of which is that 
of Paris, published in 1630. 

NICERON, Joun Francis, a French mathematician, 
was born at Paris in the year 1613. Having finished his 
academical studies, he entered into the order of the Minims, 
and took the habit in 1632; and, as is usual, he changed 
the name given him at lis baptism for that of Francis, the 
name of his paternal uncle, who was also a Minim, or Fran- 
ciscan. His inclination and taste for the mathematics ap" 
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ron. peared early during the course of his philosophical studies ; 


~~~“ and to that science he devoted what time he could spare 


from his other employments, afier he had completed his 
studies in theology. All the branches of the mathematics, 
however, did not equally engage his attention ; he confined 
himself particularly to optics, and only learned as much of 
the rest as was necessary for rendering him perfect in this 
branch. He has himself informed us, in the preface to his 
Thaumaturgus Opticus, that he travelled twice to Rome, 
and that, on his return home, he was appointed teacher of 
theology. He was afterwards chosen to accompany Fa- 
ther Francis de la Noue, vicar-general of the order, in his 
visitation of the convents throughout France. The eager- 
ness of his passion for study, however, induced him to 
make the best use of all the moments he had to spare, and 
that wise economy of time furnished him with as much 
leisure as satisfied his love of knowledge. Being taken sick 
at Aix, in Provence, he died there on the 22d of Septem- 
ber 1646, at the early age of thirty-three. He was an in- 
timate acquaintance of Descartes, who had a high esteem 
for him. ‘The principal works of Niceron are, 1. L’Inter- 
pretatioh des Chiffres, ou Régles pour bien entendre et ex- 
pliquer facilement toutes sortes des Chiffres simples, Paris, 
1641, in §vo; 2. La Perspective Curieuse, ou Magie Ar- 
tificielle des effets merveilleux de l’Optique, Catoptrique, 
et Dioptrique; 3. Thaumaturgus Opticus, sive admiranda 
Optices, Catoptrices, et Dioptrices, pars prima, 1646, in 
folio, a work to which the preceding essay was intended to 
serve as an introduction. 
Niceron, John Peter, justly celebrated on account of his 
Biographical Memoirs, was born at Paris on the 11th of 
March 1685. He was descended of an ancient and noble 
family, which was in very high repute about 1540. He 
studied with success in the Mazarin College at Paris, and 
afterwards at the college of Duplessis. Having resolved to 
forsake the world, he consulted one of his uncles, who be- 
longed to the order of Barnabite Jesuits. This uncle ex- 
amined him, and not doubting his election, introduced him 
as a probationer to that society at Paris. He was received 
in 1702, took the habit in 1703, and made his vows in 1704, 
at the age of nineteen, After he had professed himself, he 
was sent to Montargis, in order tostudy philosophy and theo- 
logy ; and his superiors, being satisfied with his proficiency, 
sent him to Loches, in Touraine, to teach the classics and 
rhetoric. Here his devout behaviour and excellent con- 
duct as a teacher made him be thought worthy of the 
priesthood, which he received at Poitiers in 1708; and as 
he had not arrived at the age to assume this order, a dis- 
pensation was obtained in his favour. The college of 
Montargis having recalled him, he there professed rlictoric 
for two years, and philosophy during four. Notwithstand- 
ing all these avocations, he was humanely attentive to 
every call of charity, and to the instruction of his fellow- 
Creatures, many of whom heard his excellent discourses, 
not only in the pulpits of the churches within the province, 
but even in those of Paris. In 1716, his superiors invited 
him to the city, that he might have an opportunity of pro- 
Secuting with more convenience those studies for which 
he had always expressed the greatest inclination. He un- 
_ derstood not only the ancient, but also the modern lan- 
| guages ; a circumstance of infinite advantage in the com- 

Position of those works which he has given to the public, 
and which he carried on with great assiduity till the time 
of his death, which happened on the 8th of July 1738, at 
the age of fifty-three. His works are, 1. Le Grand Fébri- 
_ fuge, or, a Dissertation to prove that common water is the 
| best remedy in fevers, and even in the plague (translated 
_ from the English of John Hancock, minister of St Mar- 
_ €arets, London), in 12mo. This little treatise made its 
_ 8ppearance, amongst other pieces relating to this subject, 
_ 40-1770, and was attended with such success that it pass- 
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ed through three editions, the last of which appeared: in Nicetas 


1730, in two vols. 12mo. 2. The Voyages of John Ouv- 


ington to Surat, and divers parts of Asia and Africa, con- Nichols. 


taining the history of the revolution in the kingdom of 
Golconda, and some observations upon silk worms, Paris, 
1725, in two vols. 12mo. 3. The Conversion of England 
to Christianity, compared with its pretended Reformation, 
a work translated from the English, Paris, 1729, in 8vo. 
4. The Natural History of the Earth, translated from 
the English of Mr Woodward, by M. Nogues, doctor in 
physic, with an answer to the objections of Dr Camerarius, 
and containing also several letters written on the same 
subject, with a methodical distribution of fossils, translat- 
ed from the English by Niceron, Paris, 1735, in 4to. 5. 
Memoirs of Men illustrious in the Republic of Letters, 
with a critical account of their works, Paris, in 12mo. The 
first volume of this great work appeared in 1727; and the 
others were given to the public in succession, as far as the 
thirty-ninth, which appeared in 1738. The fortieth volume 
was published after the death of the author, in 1739. 
Since that period three others have been added ; but in 
these there are many articles of which Niceron was not the 
author. To a work of this kind many objections may be 
made, according to the particular taste or views of each 
individual objector; and, in fact, the French critics have 
expatiated with much severity upon the mistakes unavoid- 
able in an undertaking of such magnitude and difficulty. 
But it is much more easy to censure than to execute. 
Since the time of Niceron the French have produced no 
such collection as his, which, with all its faults, has been 
the foundation, as far as it goes, of all the subsequent ac- 
counts given of the same authors. (A.) 

NICETAS, Davin, a Greek historian, a native, as some 
relate, of Paphlagonia, who lived about the end of the 
ninth century. He wrote the Life of St Ignatius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, which was translated into Latin by 
Frederic Mutius, bishop of Termoli; and he also compos- 
ed several panegyrics in honour of the apostles and other 
saints, which are inserted in the last continuation of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum by Combesis. 

Niceras, Achominates, a Greek historian of the thir- 
teenth century, called also Choniates, from having been born 
at Chone, or Colossus, in Phrygia. He was employed in 
several considerable affairs at the court of Constantinople ; 
and when that city was taken by the French in 1204, he 
withdrew, with a young French captive, whom he after- 
wards married at Nice, in Bithynia, where he ended his 
days in 1206. He wrote a History, or Annals, from the 
death of Alexius Comnenus in the year 1118, to that of 
Badouin"in 1205 ; a work of which we have a Latin trans- 
lation by Jerome Wolf, printed at Basil in 1557, and in- 
serted in the body of the Byzantine Historians, printed at 
the Louvre. 

NICHOLS, Frank, doctor of physic, was born in Lon- 
don in the year 1699. His father was a barrister at law, and 
both his parents were of good families in Cornwall. After 
receiving the first rudiments of his education at a private 
school in the country, where his docility and sweetness of 
temper endeared him equally to his master and his school- 
fellows, Frank was in a few years removed to Westmin- 
ster, and from thence to Oxford, where he was admitted 
a commoner of Exeter College, under the tuition of Mr 
John Haviland, on the 4th of March 1714. There he ap- 
plied himself diligently to all the usual academical studies, 
but particularly to natural philosophy and polite literature, 
of which the fruits were most conspicuous in his subse- 
quent lectures on physiology. After reading a few books 
on anatomy, in order to perfect himself in the nomencla- 
ture of the animal parts then adopted, he engaged in dis- 
sections, and then devoted himself to the study of nature, 
perfectly free and unbiassed by the opinions otf others, 
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Nichols. | When he was chosen reader of anatomy in that univer- he took some revenge in an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Nich 
—\—" sity, he employed his utmost attention to elevate and il- The Petition of the Unborn Babes to the Censors ‘of the 
tustrate a science which had there been long depressed Royal College of Physicians of London, in which Dr Nesbit 
and neglected ; and by quitting the beaten track of for- (Pocus), Dr Maule (Maulus), Dr Barrowby (Barebone) 
mer lecturers, and minutely investigating the texture of principally, and Sir William Browne, Sir Edward Hulse, 
every ViSCUS, as well as the nature and order of cvery ves- and the Scotch incidentally, are the objects of his satire. 
sel, lie gained a high and just reputation. He did not then In 1753, on the death of Sir Hans Sloane in his ninety- 
reside at Oxford ; but when he had finished his lectures, he fourth year, Dr Nichols was appointed to succeed him as 
used to repair to London, the place of his abode, where he onc of the king’s physicians, and held that office till the 
had determined to settle. He had once an intention of death of his royal master in 1760, when this skilful phy- b 
establishing himself in Cornwall, and for ashort time prac- sician was superseded with something like the offer of a ii 
tised there with great reputation ; but being soon tired of pension, which he rejected with disdain. The causes of t 
the fatigues attendant on that profession in the country, the uncommon disorder of which George II. died, viz. a 
he returned to London, bringing back with him a great rupture of the right ventricle of the heart, he explained in 
insight, acquired by diligent observation, into the nature a letter to the Earl of Macclesfield, president of the Royal 
of the miliary fever, and which was attended with the Society, which was published in the Philosophical Trans- 
most salutary effects in his subsequent practice in the me- actions. 
tropolis. In 1772, Dr Nichols published a second edition of his 
About this timc he resolved to visit the Continent, part- treatise De Anima Medica, to which he added a disserta- 
ly with the view of acquiring a knowledge of men, man- tion De motu Cordis et Sanguinis in homine nato et non 
ners, and languages, but chiefly to make himself acquaint- mato, inscribed to his learned friend and coadjutor Dr 
ed with the opinions of foreign naturalists on his favourite Lawrence. 
study. At Paris, by conversing freely with the learned, = Being at length tired of London, and also desirous of 
he soon recommended himself to their notice and esteem. superintending the education of his son, he removed to Ox- 
Winslow’s was the only good system of physiology at that ford, where he had most agreeably spent some years in his 
timc known in France, and Morgagni’s and Santorini’s in youth. But when the study of the law recalled Mr Ni- 
Italy. On his return to England, he repeated his physio- chols to London, he took a house at Epsom, where he 
logical Icctures in London, which were much frequented, passed the remainder of his life in literary retirement, not 
not only by students from both the universities, but also inattentive to natural philosophy, especially the cultivation 
by many surgeons, apothecaries, and others. Soon after- of grain and the improvement of barren soils, and contcm- 
wards, his new and successful treatment of the miliary fe- plating also with admiration the internal nature of plants, 
ver, then very prevalent in the southern parts of England, as taught by Linneeus. 
added much to his reputation. In 1725, at a meeting of His constitution never was robust. In his youth, at 
the Royal Society, he gave his opinion on the nature of Oxford, he was with difficulty recovered from a danger- 
aneurisms, in which he dissented from that expressed by Dr ous fever by the skill of Drs Frampton and Frewen ; and 
Freind in his History of Physic. afterwards at London he had frequently been afflicted with 
In the beginning of the year 1728, he was chosen a fel- a catarrh, and an inveterate asthmatic cough, which, re- 
low of the Royal Society, to which he afterwards commu- turning with great violence at the beginning of the year 
nicated the description of an uncommon disorder, namely, 1778, deprived the world of this valuable man, on the 7th 
a polypus, resembling a branch of the pulmonary vein, for of January, in the eightieth year of his age. 
which Tulpius has strangely mistaken it, coughed up by NICHOLSBURG, a city in the circle of Brunn, in the 
an asthmatic person. He also made observations on a Austrian province of Moravia. Itis the municipal city of 
treatise, by M. Helvetius of Paris, concerning the lungs. a majorat belonging to Prince Dietrichstein, which com- 
Towards the end of the year 1729, he took the degree of prehends four market-towns and eight villages. There is 
doctor of physic at Oxford. On his return to London, he a most magnificent palace, in a most picturcsque situation, 
underwent an examination by the president and censors belonging to the noble proprietor, in which is a library con- 
of the College of Physicians, previously to his being ad- taining 20,000 volumes. There are a minster and several 
mitted a candidate, which every practitioner must be a other churches, with 760 houses and 7420 inhabitants, who 
year before he can apply to be chosen a fellow. Dr Ni- carry on some extensive woollen and cotton manufactures, 
chols was admitted into the college on the 96th of June and much internal trade towards Vienna. Near to it are 
1732; and two years afterwards, being chosen Gulstonian vineyards, yielding good wine. Long. 16. 31. 25. E. Lat 
reader of Pathology, he made the structure of the heart 48. 47, N. 
and the circulation of the blood the subject of his lec- | NICIAS, an Athenian statesman, was son of Niceratus, 
tures. In 1736, at the request of the president, he again a person of great wealth, but who seems to have taken no 
read the Gulstonian lecture, taking for his subject those part in the political transactions of his country. Nicias 
parts of the human body which serve for the secretion and was possessed of considerable abilities, both political and 
discharge of the urine, with the causes, symptoms, and military; but he was by no means fitted to occupy the com- 
cure of the diseases occasioned by the stone. In 1739, manding position which Pericles had long filled. Yet on 
the delivered the anniversary Harveian oration. In 1743, the death of that great man, 428 B.c., in the third year 
he married Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the celebrated of the Peloponnesian war, Nicias was put forward by the 
Dr Mead, by whom he had five children, two of whom aristocracy and the more moderate of the democratica 
died young. In 1748, Dr Nichols undertook the office of _ party, asthe fittest person to lead the councils of the com- 
surgical lecturer, beginning with a learned and elegant monwealth. He was also rather a favourite with the peo- 
dissertation on the Anima Medica. About this time, on the ple, as he was liberal of his wealth for their gratification, 
death of Dr John Cuningham, one of the elects of the col- and ever ready to assist the distressed. He was Cal" 
lege, Dr Abraham Hall was, without any apparent reason, tious, too, in all his proceedings, and avoided any thing 
chosen to succeed him in preference to Dr Nichols, who which might excite the envy of the Athenians. He ha 
was his scnior. With a just resentment, he immediately taken no prominent part in public affairs till the death of 
resigned the office of surgical lecturer, and never after at- Pcricles, when the necessity of some counterpoise to the 
tended the meetings of the fellows, excepting when busi- mad projects of the demagogue Cleon placed him at the 
ness of the utmost importance was in agitation. In 175], head of a strong party. It shows the complete absence 
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of any commanding genius, that Nicias should have been 
thought of; as his diffidence in a public assembly, and his 


* want of firmness, stood much in the way of his usefulness. 
_y The first matter in which the two parties took opposite 


views was the punishment that ought to be inflicted on the 
inhabitants of Mitylene for their rebellion. Cleon pro- 
posed and carried adecree for putting every man to death, 
and for reducing the women and children to slavery. This 
monstrous proposition was opposed by all the influence of 
Nicias, but passed in spite of its evident injustice. Nicias 
led several expeditions, and was always successful, because, 
as Plutarch states, he selected those commands where suc- 
cess was nearly certain, although the glory might indeed be 
small. He took the islet called Minoa, at the mouth of the 
harbour of Niszea, the seaport of Megara ; and he plundered 
the coast of Boeotia. He commanded the fleet, 425 B. c., 
at the time that the island Sphacteria was blockaded by the 
Athenians, and willingly gave up the command to Cleon, 
who exclaimed that if he were in that station he would en- 
gage to subdue the island within twenty days, and bring 
the garrison prisoners to Athens. To the great surprise of 
all parties, Cleon succeeded in the enterprise ( Thucydides, 
iv. 28). The following year we find Nicias commanding 
an expedition which was directed against the island of 
Cythera, an important appendage of the Lacedzemonian 
territory, and which Nicias took without much difficulty. 
After the death of Cleon at Amphipolis, 422 s. c., there 
was a strong inclination on both sides to bring the war to a 
close ; and as Nicias was the most active in promoting the 
measure, it was usually called the Niceian peace. ‘The fun- 
damental principle of the treaty was, that each party should 
restore what had been taken in war, except that Niszea was 
reserved to Athens, in consideration of the refusal of the 
Thebans to surrender Platewa. It was concluded for fifty 
years, 421 B. c. (Thucydides, v. 18). At this time Alci- 
biades began to occupy himself with public affairs, and 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the popular party, he 
took the opposite side to Nicias in almost every question. 
It was so in respect to the peace ; and as there were some 
articles liable to be disputed, Alcibiades soon managed to 
embroil matters, and war again broke forth in all its ori- 
ginal fury, 418 .c. An expedition to Sicily was next 
proposed by Alcibiades, and although it was strongly op- 


_ posed by Nicias, the decree was passed, and Nicias was 


appointed, along with Lamachus and Alcibiades, 415 B. c., 
tocommand the troops. Matters were conducted with va- 
rious success ; but the Athenians were at length complete- 
ly defeated, and Nicias fell into the hands of the Syra- 
cusans. ‘The mob demanded his life, and although Gylip- 
pus the Syracusan general exerted himself to save Nicias, 
it was without success. When Nicias and his colleague 
Demosthenes heard the sentence which had been passed 
against them, they anticipated their fate by putting them- 
selves to death, in the year 413 B. c. (Thucydides, vii.; 
Plutarch, Life of Nicias ; Diodorus Siculus.) 

Nicias, a celebrated painter of Athens, who flourished 
about 322 years before the Christian era. He was univer- 
sally extolled for the great variety and noble choice of his 
subjects, the force and relief of his figures, his skill in the 
distribution of lights and shades, and his dexterity in re- 
presenting all kinds of four-footed animals, a branch of 
the art in which he excelled all the masters of his time. 
His most celebrated piece was that of Tartarus, or Hell, as 
it is described by Homer. For this picture Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus offered him sixty talents, or L.11,250, which 
he refused, and generously presented it to his own coun- 
try. He was also much esteemed by all his contempora- 
nes for his excellent talent in sculpture. 

NICCBAR ISLANDS, a group of islands situated in 

__ the Bay of Bengal, between the sixth and tenth degrees 
_ of north latitude, and between the ninety-third and ninety- 
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fifth degrees of east longitude. They occupy the space Nicobar 
from the north-west point of Sumatra to the most souther- Islands. 


ly of the Andaman Islands. There are seven large and 
twelve small islands. The principal ones are Carnicobar, 
Teressa, Chowry, Bombocha, Kaichull, Carmorta, Nancow- 
ry, Toulongar, Sambelong, and Nicobar or Great Sambe- 
long ; besides a multitude of smaller islands without any 
distinct appellation. These islands are mostly hilly, and 
some of the mountains in them rise to a considerable height ; 
but others, again, are flat, and covered with cocoa-nut trees. 
On the other islands also a large proportion of cocoa and 
areca palms, with timber trees of various kinds, some of 
them of an enormous size, and very fit for naval purposes, 
are produced ; and so thickly are they interwoven in some 
places, that they are impervious to the beams of the sun. 
The falling of the leaves, twigs, and fruit below, with the 
heavy dews, reuders the island extremely unhealthy, es- 
pecially to Europeans. The best island for supplies is Car- 
nicobar ; and perhaps the worst is the large one, or Great 
Nicobar, to the north of which runs St George’s Chan- 
nel ; a very dangerous passage for ships, on account of the 
strength of the tide, and the rocks. 

The wild beasts common in the Indian continent are not 
to be found here, such as leopards, tigers, &c. Large flocks 
of sheep and other cattle, originally brought hither by the 
Danes, and which have since run wildin the woods, are found 
in some of the islands ; dogs and swine are also common 
in most of them, and being fed on cocoa-nuts, the quality of 
the pork is excellent. In some of the southernmost islands 
monkeys are found. Snakes also abound, but they are not 
so numerous nor so venomous as those on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. There are numerous alligators, some of them of 
large size, and a variety of crabs, which swarm everywhere. 
Sheil-fish are found in such numbers, that the most beau- 
tiful collections of shells may be made here. The inhabi- 
tants appear, from their features and their figure, to belong 
to the Kalmuck race. They are of a copper colour, and 
have small eyes, small flat noses, large mouths, thick lips, 
and black teeth. They are well made and muscular, and 
are of a lively disposition, resembling the Piguans and Chi- 
nese in features, having scarcely any beard. Their mode of 
living is rude. They dwell in huts of an oval form, cover- 
ed with cocoa-nut leaves, and supported on posts about five 
or six feet from the ground. These huts are always circu- 
lar, resembling a stack of corn. They gain their subsist- 
ence chiefly by fishing, and trading to the neighhouring 
islands; whilst the women are employed in preparing the 
victuals, and in cultivating the ground. Vessels touching 
at these islands are abundantly supplied with cocoa-nuts, 
pine-apples, plantains, lemons, and other fruits, and also 
with ducks and fowls; all of which they readily exchange 
for cloth, tobacco, and any kind of cutlery ; but they do not 
appear to set much value on gold and silver, such metals 
not being current amongst them, and tobacco being the or- 
dinary medium of all barter and exchange. A considerable 
traffic is carried on amongst the islands, the chief articles 
of which are cloth, silver coin, iron, tobacco, and some other 
commodities, which they obtain from Europeans. ‘Lhe chief 
productions of these islands are the cocoa-nut and areca-nut 
trees. Wild cinnamon and sassafras also grow in them ; 
and there is, besides, a nutritive fruit resembling in some 
respects the jaca fruit of Bengal, and growing on a species 
of palm which is found in abundance in the woods. The 
country is divided into villages, consisting of ten or twelve 
huts, each of which has a captain, who carries on a barter- 
ing trade with the ships that arrive, but who has no pecu- 
liar privileges. The clothing of the men is somewhat pe- 
culiar, consisting of a narrow piece of cloth about three 
yards long, which they wrap round their waists, and then 
pass between their legs, and through the girth behind, leav- 
ing the end of it to drag after them ; a circumstance which 
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Nicode- has given rise to the fabulous stories of men with tails re- 
mus. lated by Kioping, a Swedish navigator. 

——”"_—s The religion of the natives is an absurd and unintelli- 

gible superstition, consisting of sorceries, conjurations, and 

other delusions practised on the ignorant multitude by the 


disciples of Christ; but it is not mentioned whether this Nicg 
was before or after the passion of our Lord. It is added, 
that the Jews being informed of the circumstance, de- Nico} 
posed him from his dignity of senator, excommunicated 
him, and drove him from Jerusalem ; but that Gamaliel, 


priests. Their language is remarkably poor in words ; and 
the missionaries never having been able to acquire any 
considerable knowledge of it, have not succeeded in mak- 
ing many converts. 

These islands were first scttled by the Danes in 1756, 
for the purposes of commerce, and from that people they 
received the name of Frederic’s Islands. But, owing to the 
unhealthiness of the island, almost the whole colonists died. 
A new attempt was made in 1768, in conjunction with the 
Baptist missionaries ; but in 1771 only two Europeans and 
four Malabar servants survived. The missionaries still per- 
severed in their attempts to effect a settlement on theislands, 
and received supplics from Tranquebar, both of provisions 
and of recruits. But the mortality continued unabated 5 
and no progress having been made in the conversion of 
the natives, the attempt was finally abandoncd in the year 
1787. The missionaries mostly died of fevers and obstruc- 
tions of the liver. 

NICODEMUS, a disciple of Jesus Christ, one who was 
a Jew by nation, and by sect a Pharisee. The Scripture 
calls him a ruler of the Jews, and our Saviour gives him 
the name of a master of Israel. When our Saviour began 
to manifest himself by his miracles at Jerusalem, at the 
first passover which he celebrated there aftcr his baptism, 
Nicodemus made no doubt but that he was the Messiah, 
and came to him by night, that he might learn of him the 
way of salvation. Jesus told him, that no one could see 
the kingdom of heaven except he should be born again. 
Nicodemus, taking this in the literal acceptation, asked, 
« [[ow can a man be born when he is old? Can he en- 
ter the second time into his mother’s womb and be born?” 
To this Jesus replied, “ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot cnter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” Nicodemus asked him, “ How 
can these things be?” Jesus answered, “ Art thou a mas- 
ter of Israel, and knowest not thesc things? We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen, and ye re- 
ceive not our witness. If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things ? No one hath ascended up to heaven but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man, who 
is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

After this conversation Nicodemus became a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, and there is little doubt that he went to hear 
him as often as our Saviour visited Jerusalem. It happen- 
ed, however, that the priests and Pharisecs had sent offi- 
cers to seize our Lord; but they, returning to their em- 
ployers, reported, that never man spoke ashe did. To this 
the Pharisecs replied, “‘ Are you also deceived? Have 
any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him ?” 
Upon this Nicodemus thought himself obliged to make an- 
swer, saying, “ Doth our law judge any man before it hear 
him, and know what he doeth?” ‘To this they replied, 
“ Art thou also of Galilee? Search and look; for out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet. After this the council was 
dismissed. At last Nicodemus declared himself openly to 
be a disciple of Jesus Christ, and he came along with 
Joseph of Arimathea to pay the last duties to the body of 
Christ, which they took down from the cross, embalmed, 
and laid ina sepulchre. 

We are told that Nicodemus received baptism from the 


who was his cousin-german, took him to his country-house, 
and maintained him there till his death, when he was 
honourably interred near St Stephen. There is still ex- 
tant an apocryphal gospel under the name of Nicodemus, 
which in some manuscripts bears the title of the Acts of 
Pilate. 

NICOLAIEY, or Nicoaier, a city of Russia, in the 
province of Cherson. It stands on the river Bug, at about 
eight leagues from the entrance of that river into the 
Black Sea, and at the point where the river Ingoul falls 
into it. From the entrance of the Bug at Oczakow, up to 
this city, its depth in the mid-channel is from four to six 
fathoms, and the navigation is consequently safe for the 
largest ships. This place is one of the chief naval ar- 
senals on the Black Sea, and, besides ships of war, many 
gun-boats, with sails and oars fit for navigation, are built 
and equipped. The timber for ship-building comes chiefly 
by the Dnieper to Cherson. The admiral commanding in 
chief in the Black Sea, and a number of inferior officers, 
have their permanent residence at this place. The town 
is much scattered ; its streets are wide and regular, and 
many of them are planted with trecs on both sides, but 
scarcely any of them are paved. Almost all the houses are 
built of stone, and separated from each other by trees and 
gardens ; but scarcely any of them are ofa large size, and 
few have any pretensions to magnificence. The climate is 
healthy, the air is pure, rents are moderate, provisions are 
cheap, and the society is good ; but fuel is scarce, and wa- 
ter isconveyed from avery copious fountain near the gates 
of the city. The principal public buildings are a new 
church in the great square, the guild-hall, the admiralty, 
the docks, the custom-house, the marine barracks, and the 
hospital. There is a school for naval instruction and for 
the education of the artillery, and a fine astronomical 
observatory. The number of inhabitants is now about 
15,000, the greater part of whom are connected with the 
marine service. The observatory is situated in longitude 
32. 0. 15. E. and latitude 46. 59. N. 

NICOLAITANS, in ecclesiastical history, Christian he- 
retics, wlio assumed this name from Nicholas of Antioch, 
who, being a Gentile by birth, first embraced Judaism, and 
then Christianity, when his zeal and devotion recommended 
him to the church of Jerusalem, by whom he was chosen 
one of the first deacons. Many of the primitive writers 
believe that Nicholas was rather the occasion than the 
author of the infamous practices of those who assumed his 
name, and who were expressly condemned by the Spirit 
of God himself (Rev. ii. 6). Their opinions and actions 
were indeed highly extravagant and criminal. They al- 
lowed a community of wives, and made no distinction be- 
tween ordinary meats and those offered to idols. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius, they subsisted but for a short time; yet 
Tertullian says that they only changed their name, an 
that their heresies passed into the sect of the Cainites. 

NICOLAS, St, a large market-town of the Netherlands, 
situated in the province of East Flanders, and arrondisse- 
ment of the Dender. It is well built, has a fine market- 
place, and is in one of the richest agricultural districts of 
that rich country, where husbandry is better conducted than 
in almost any part of Europe. It has 11,500 inhabitants, 
many of whom are employed in making cloths and cotton 
goods, in distilleries, and in various other branches of ma 
nufacture. 

Nicos, St, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, and one 
of the most considerable of those of Cape Verd, being 5 
tuated between St Lucia and St Jago. It is of a triam 
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gular figure, and about seventy-five miles in length. Long. 
$2.50. W. Lat. 17.0. N. 
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suddenly struck with apoplexy. ‘he tidings soon spread Nicole. 
in the capital, and the crowd of persons who hurried to —~—— 


NICOLE, PETER, a celebrated French moralist and theo- 
logian, the nephew of Claude Nicole, a French poet, and 
one of the most illustrious writers of the Port-Royal, was 
born at Chartres in October 1625. His father, John Ni- 
cole, having a perfect knowledge of the ancient languages, 
instructed him in the elements of grammar, and initiated 
him so thoroughly in the classics, that at the age of four- 
teen he had completed his preliminary studies, and read 
the best works in Greek and in Latin. He then proceeded 
to Paris, where he commenced a course of philosophy and 
theology, and at the same time applied to the study of 
Hebrew ; but the weakness of his sight, occasioned by ex- 
cessive application, obliged him to abandon this pursuit, in 
which he had already made grcat progress. Having com- 
pleted his course of theology, and received the degree of 
bachelor, he was preparing to take his license, when the 
troubles which broke out in the university, on the subject 
of the famous propositions of Jansenius, forced him to de- 
fer the accomplishment of this object. Being attached by 
gratitude and esteem to the inmates of the Port-Royal, 
he passed several years in that house, occupied in teaching 
the belles-lettres. But, in 1655, he returned to Paris to 
labour under the direction of Dr Arnauld, with whom he 
was united by the ties of the most intimate friendship ; 
and, desiring to live altogether unknown amidst the bustle 
of the capital, he took the name of Rosny. The advance- 
ment of Jansenism appears to have furnished the motive 
that induced him to undertake a journcy which he made 
into Germany, in the course of the year 1658; and whilst 
there, he not only translated into Latin the Lettres Pro- 
vinetales, in the composition of which he had participated, 
but published them, accompanied with very virulent notes. 
He soon returned, however, to join Arnauld; and they 
retired together to Chatillon, where they applied them- 
selves to the preparation of different writings. Nicole, al- 
though he did not entircly adopt the opinions of the Jan- 
senists, made frequent excursions to Port-Royal, Paris, and 
the neighbouring provinces, in the interest of that party ; 
but in these he acted with extreme circumspection, not 
choosing, as he himself observed, to play any part in civil 
wars, Being warmly solicited by his friends to enter into 
_ holy orders, he at length resolved to demand ordination 
of the Bishop of Chartres, in whose diocese he resided. 
But that prelate refused to ordain him, no doubt by rea- 
_ son of his connections with the Port-Royal. He conti- 
_ nued undisturbed at Paris until the year 1677, when a 
_ Lettre, which he wrote in the names of the Bishops of St 
_ Pons and Arras, on the laxity of the casuists, raiscd such 
_ 4 storm against him, that he was obliged to withdraw from 

the capital. For some time he remained concealed in the 

environs of Chartres and of Beauvais ; but the death of 
the Duchess of Longueville, the most ardent protectress of 

Jansenism, having decided him to quit France, where he 

did not consider himself as any longer safe, he left the 

kingdom, and took refuge successively at Brussels, the 

Abbey of Orval, and Liége, frequently changing his name 

and the place of his retreat, and believing himself inces- 
_Santly exposed to the machinations of his enemies. At 

length, by the intercession of M. de Harlay, the archbishop 
of Paris, he obtained permission to return secretly to 

Chartres, and soon afterwards to fix his residence at Paris, 
where he resumed his ordinary occupations ; and it was 

then that he completed his E’ssais de Morale, a work which 

is less read than esteemed, and which stamped his reputa- 
tion as a writer. In the last years of his life he mingled 
_ In the dispute about Quietism, and took the part of Bos- 
| Suet against Fénélon, but with wisdom and moderation. 

Having for some time been deprived of the use of his 

_ hands, he was meditating alone in his cabinet when he was 


visit the pious cenobite proved the high consideration 
which he enjoyed. Racine, being reconciled to his master, 
came in a diligence, bringing a medicine (gouttes d’ Angle- 
terre) which for a moment revived him; but the resusci- 
tation was soon succeeded by a relapse, and he died two 
days afterwards, on the 16th of November 1695, at the 
age of seventy. He had given orders that he should be 
interred without any ceremony ; but his will, in this parti- 
cular, was not respected, and his remains were accompanied 
to the grave by the most distinguished men of the time. 

Nicole, being of a simple and ingenuous character, evin- 
ced during his whole life the timidity of an infant. No- 
thing was more easy than to embarrass him in discussion ; 
an objection which he had not foreseen entirely discon- 
certed him. Speaking of Tréville, onc of his friends, he 
said, “ Tréville beats me in the chamber; but before he 
reaches the foot of the stair I confute him.” In the last 
year of his life he seldom went abroad, being afraid that, 
in passing along the streets, a tile would fall upon his head. 
He had also a great dread of travelling, and particularly of 
aquatic excursions. During a long period he had relegated 
himself to the faubourg Saint-Marcel ; and when asked the 
reason of this, he replied, “ It is because the enemies 
who menace Paris will probably enter by the gate of Saint 
Martin, and consequently will be obliged to traverse the 
whole city before reaching the place where I live.” But, 
with all this simplicity and timidity, Nicole had a reach 
and an accuracy of thought which were altogether admir- 
able. He equalled the best dialecticians, in the order, the 
method, the sequence, and the depth of his ideas; but as 
his object in all his works was rather to prove than to 
please, his style, although remarkable for its purity and 
clearness, often fatigues by its dryness and monotony. 
“On quitte ses Zssats sans peine,” says Palissot ; “ on y 
revient sans plaisir, parce que les lecteurs ont besoin d’étre 
fiattés.” Nicole attempted panegyric, but soon found that 
he had no talent for a species of composition which re- 
quires invention and warmth of style. 

A list of the works of Nicole will be found in the Mé- 
moitres of Niceron (tome xxix.), at the end of his Life by 
the Abbé Goujet, and also in the Dictionary of Moreri. The 
following are the principal, viz. 1. Epigrammatum Delectus 
ex omnibus tum veteribus tum recentioribus Poétis, cum 
Dissertatione de vera Pulchritudine, Paris, 1659, in 12mo ; 
2. La Perpétuité de la Foi de I’Eglise Catholique, touch- 
ant l’Eucharistie, Paris, 1664, in 12mo, called la Petite Per- 
pétuité, to distinguish it from the great work which bears 
the same title; 3. Traité de la Foi Humaiue, Paris, 1664, 
in 4to, a work in which Arnauld had some share; 4. Les 
Imaginaires et les Visionaires, ou Lettres sur I’Hérésie 
Imaginaire, Liége, 1667, in two vols. 12mo; 5. La Perpé- 
tuité de la Foi de PEglise Catholique, touchant l’Eucharistie, 
Paris, 1669-1676, in three vols. 4to, a masterpiece of rea- 
soning, which appeared under the name of his friend Ar- 
nauld; 6. Essais de Morale, et Instructions Théologiques, 
Paris, 1671-1672, in twenty-five vols. 12mo; 7. De ’Unité 
de I’Eglise, ou Réfutation du Nouveau Systéme de Jurieu, 
Paris, 1687, in 12mo. The last writings of Nicole turn upon 
the system of general grace, which he supported, to the no 
small displeasure of most of his friends. ‘The consequence 
Was a controversy, which appears to have produced some 
coldness on both sides. Arnauld, in his Letters (tome vii.), 
expresscs himself with much force on the subject; and Ques- 
nel complained warmly to Nicole of this species of defection 
on his part. The various pieces produced in this dispute 
will be found in a collection of writings on general grace, 
published by Fouillon in 1715, witha long preface; and 
a curious analysis of the Traité de la Grace Générale will 
be found in the Bibliotheque of the Dictionary of Richelet. 
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Nicomedes Nicole had a large share in the Méthodes Grecques et La- 
a" tines, and also in the excellent treatise on Logic, known 
Nicotiana. ynder the name of the Port-Royal. The life of this able 
“——" and laborious writer has been written by the Abbé Goujet, 
who is, however, more of a panegyrist than a biographer ; 

by Besoigne, in his Hiséocre de Port-Royal (tome iv.) ; 

and also by Saverien, in his Vies des Philosophes Modernes 

tome i.). (A.) 

NICOMEDES, the name of several kings of the an- 
cient Bithynia. See the article Birnynta. 

NICOMEDIA, the metropolis of Bithynia, which was 
built by Nicomedes, the grandfather of Prusias. Nicome- 
dia was famous, not only under its own kings, but also un- 
der the Romans; it was the royal residence of Diocletian, 
and also, if we may credit Nicephorus, that of Constantine 
whilst Constantinople was building. It is situated at the 
bottom of a bay of the Propontis, in Asia Minor, and still 
bears the ancient name. Long. 30. 0. E. Lat. 41, 20. N. 

NICOMEDUS, a geometrician, celebrated on account of 
the invention of the curve called conchoid, which is equal- 
ly useful in resolving the two famous problems of doubling 
the cube and trisecting the angle. It appears that he lived 
soon after Eratosthenes, for he rallied that philosopher on 
the mechanism of his mesolabe. Geminus, who flourished 
in the second century before Christ, has written on the con- 
choid, though Nicomedus was always esteemed the inven- 
tor of that curve. Those who place lim four or five cen- 
turies after Christ must be ignorant of these facts, by 
which we are enabled to ascertain approximately the time 
at which he lived. 

NICOPOLIS, a province of European Turkey, which 
extends in north latitude from 42. 44. to 43. 46. and in 
east longitude from 23. 30. to 26.4. This district is na- 
turally fertile ; but agriculture is ina neglected state, and 
the chief product is cattle. The capital, of the same name, 
ss situated on the Lower Danube. It is fortified, and con- 
nected with a strong citadel, and itis said to contain 10,000 
inbabitants. It is the seat of a Catholic and also of a Greek 
bishop. 

NICOSIA, a city of the island of Sicily, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the province of Demone, eighty miles 
from Palermo. It stands on the ridge of a rocky moun- 
tain, the Herbita of antiquity. It is an ill-built city, and 
suffers from a scarcity of water; but as the situation is 
more healthy than that of many of the Sicilian cities, it 
contains a population of 12,060 inhabitants, occupying 3167 
houses, many of which are formed by excavations in the 
rocks. Near to it are two springs of fossil oil, a copious 
rock-salt mine, and several sulphureous baths. 

NICOT, Jonny, seigneur of Villemain, and master of the 
French king’s household, was born at Nismes, and sent in 
1559 as ambassador to Portugal, whence he brought the 
plant which, from his name, was called Nicotiana, but is 
now more generally known by the name of tobacco. He 
died at Parisin the year 1603. Nicot wrote a French and 
Latin dictionary, in folio; a Treatise on Navigation; and 
some other works. 

NICOTERA, a city of the province of Calabria Ulte- 
riore, in the kingdom of Naples. It stands on the sea-coast, 
at the mouth of the river Mesina, is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a cathedral, with several other churches. It suffered 
by the earthquake of 1783; but has been since restored, 
and now contains 6250 inhabitants, who follow chiefly the 
aad and cure large quantities of anchovies and sar- 

inias. 


NICOTIANA, or ToBacco, a plant so called from Nicot 
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: uN = was contemporary with Sir Hans Sloane. He was a man of great probity, an able physician, and a skilful natu- 
ralist. e collected and arranged a number of the plants of Jamaica, which he presented to Dr Sloane, and made several commue 


nications to the Royal Society. 
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above mentioned. There are seven species of nicotiana, Nico 
of which the most remarkable is the tabacum, or common 
tobacco plant. This was first discovered in America by 
the Spaniards about the year 1560, and by them imported 
into Europe. It had been used by the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica long before, and was called by those of the islands 
yoli, and by the inhabitants of the continent petun. It 
was sent into Spain from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, 
where it was first discovered, and from which it takes its 
common name. Sir Walter Raleigh, it is generally said, 
first introduced it into England about the year 1585, and 
taught his countrymen how to use it. Dr Cotton Mather, 
however, in his Christian Philosopher, says, that in the 
above year one Mr Lane brought over some of it from Vir- 
ginia, which was the first time it had ever been seen in 
Europe. Tobacco is commonly used by the oriental na- 
tions, though it is uncertain by whom it was introduced 
amongst them. Considerable quantities of it are cultivated 
in the Levant, on the coasts of Greece and the Archipe- 
lago, in Italy, and also in the island of Malta. 

There are two varieties of that particular species of nico- 
tiana which is cultivated for common use, and which are 
distinguished by the names of Orinoko and sweet-scented 
tobacco. They differ from each other only in the figure of 
their leaves, those of the former being somewhat longer and 
narrower than those of tle latter. They are tall herbaceous 
plants, growing erect with fine foliage, and rising with a 
strong stem from six to nine feet in height. The stalk near 
the root is above an inch in diameter, and surrounded with 
a kind of hairy or velvet clammy substance of a yellowish- 
green colour. The leaves are rather of a deeper green, and 
grow alternately at the distance of two or three inches 
from each other. ‘They are oblong, ofa spear-shaped oval, 
and simple ; the largest being about twenty inches long, 
put decreasing in size as they ascend, till they come to be 
only ten inches long, and about half as broad. The face of 
the leaves is much corrugated, like those of spinage when 
fully ripe. Before theyattain maturity, when they are about 
five or six inches in length, the leaves are generally of a 
full green, and rather smooth; but as they increase in 
size they become rougher, and acquire a yellowish cast. 
The stem and branches are terminated by large bunches 
of flowers, collected into clusters, of a delicate red, the 
edges, when full blown, inclining to a pale purple. They 
continue in succession till the end of the summer, when 
they are succeeded by seeds of a brown ‘colour and a kid- 
ney shape. ‘These are very small, each capsule contaip- 
ing about 1000; and the whole produce of a single plant 
is reckoned at about 350,000. The seeds ripen in the 
month of September. 

The following extract, which is copied from a manu- 
script of Dr Barham,’ containing directions for raising, 
cultivating, and curing tobacco in Jamaica, is perhaps 
worthy of the attention of those who wish to be further 
acquainted with this subject. 

“ Let the ground or woodland wherein you intend plant- 
ing tobacco be well burned, as the greater the quantity of 
wood ashes the better. The spot you intend raising yout 
plants on must be well strewed with ashes, laid smooth and 
light ; then blow the seed from the palmof your hand gently 
on the bed, and cover it over with palm or plantain leaves. 

« When your plants are about four inches high, draw 
them and plant them out about three feet asunder ; a0 
when they become as high as your knee, cut or pluck 0 
the top; and if there are more than twelve leaves on the 
plant, take off the overplus, and leave the rest entire. 
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ii  “ The plant should now be daily attended to, in order 
to destroy the caterpillars that are liable to infest it; as 
«1. also to take off every sprout or sucker that puts out at the 
r=“ joints, in order to throw the whole vegetable nourishment 
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If a boarded building, it will not be amiss, in Nidifica- 
tion 


and warm. 
a wet situation, to cover the whole outside with thatch 
and plantain trash, to keep off the damps ; for by this care Niehai: 

you preserve the fine volatile oil in the leaves. Observe, — a 


into the large leaves. 
“ When the edges and points of the leaves begin to turn 
a little yellow, cut down the stalks about ten o’clock in 
the morning, taking the opportunity of a fine day, and be 
careful the dew is fully off the plant ; and do not continue 
this work after two in the afternoon. As fast as it is 
cut let it be carried into your tobacco-house, which must 
be so close as to shut out all air (on this much depends), 
; and lung up on lines tied across, for the purpose of dry- 
ing. 
“i When the stalks begin to turn brownish, take them 
off the lines and put them in a large binn, and lay on them 
heavy weights for twelve days; then take them out, and 
strip off the leaves, and put them again into the binn, and 
let them be well pressed, and so as no air gains admission, 
fora month. Take them out; tie them in bundles about 
sixty leaves in each, which are called monocoes, and are 
ready for sale. But observe to let them always be kept close 
till you have occasion to dispose of them. . 
“Let your curing house be well built, and very close 


Quantity entered for Consumption in the 
United Kingdom in the several quarters 
of the year ended 5th January 1836. 
Quarter ending 


Unmanu. | Manufac- 
factured {tured 'To-| Snuff. Total. 
Tobacco. | bacco, &c. 
5th April 1835.) 5,660,167; 34,023 40 | 5,694,230 
5th July 1835..) 5,284,269) 34,863 34 | 5,319,166 
10th Oct. 1835.| 5,652,943! 39,730 SF | 5;602:770 
| | oth Jan. 1836..) 5,377,543 33,027 23 | 5,410,593 
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NIDDUI, in the Jewish customs, is used to signify se- 
parated or excommunicated. This, according to some, was 
| to be understood only of the lesser sort of excommunication 
_inuse amongst the Hebrews. He who had incurred it was 
obliged to withdraw himself from his relations, at least to the 
distance of four cubits; and it commonly continued a month. 
If it was not removed in that time, it might be prolonged 
for sixty or even ninety days ; but if, within that term, the 
excommunicated person did not give satisfaction, he fell 
into the cherem, which was a second sort of excommuni- 
| cation ; and thence into the third sort, called shammata_or 
shematta, the most terrible of all. But Selden has proved 
that there were only two kinds of excommunication, the 
greater and less; and that these three terms were used in- 
differently. 

: NIDEGH, a considerable town of Caramania, in Asiatic 
Turkey, being the ancient Cadyna. Some parts of the old 
walls are still standing, composed of large stones decayed 
with age; and the streets contain many ruined fragments 
of columns. It is inhabited by about 5000 Greeks and 
' Turks, who are very poor, and is the residence of a pasha. 
| It is twenty-two miles east of Karahissar. 

___NIDJIGUL, a fortress of the south of India, in the pro- 
vince of Mysore. It was taken in 1770 by the Mahrattas, 


afterwards recovered from them by Hyder, and now be- 
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An Account of the Number of Pounds Weight of Leaf Tobacco, Manufactured Tobacco, Segars, 
Duty was paid quarterly from the year 1835, ending 5th 
amount of the same. 


Unmanufactured 


no smoke is to be made use of, or admitted into your cur- 
ing house.” 

In 1790, the quantity of tobacco retained for home con- 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland was 11,860,661 
pounds, and the nett amount of revenue derived from it was 
L.645,579. 5s. 11d. ‘The quantity entered for home con- 
sumption in the year ending the 5th of January 1836 was 
22,116,759 pounds, and the amount of duty received there- 
on was L.3,354,459. Is. 5d. The quantity imported in 1834 
was 39,477,907 pounds ; in 1835, 25,818,965 pounds: the 
quantity exported in 1834 was 13,264,614 pounds; in 1835, 
13,492,000 pounds: the quantity retained for consump- 
tion in 1834 was 21,193,860 pounds ; in 1835, 21,945,589 
pounds. 

The price of tobacco in bond in the London market 
ranges from 3d. to 5d. per pound. The rates of duty per 
pound on tobacco in the year ending 5th of January 1836 
was, for unmanufactured of any British possession in Ame- 
rica, 2s. 9d.; of any other place, 3s.; for manufactured to- 
bacco and segars, 9s.; snuff, 6s. 


and Snuff, upon which 
of January 1836 ; also the rate of Duty, and the total 


Gross Amount of Duty received thereon. 


Manufactured 


Tobacco. Tobacco, &c. Snuff. Total. 

GL. S:. ds L. sh ta. «a5 } os s. ad. 
648,108 96 /15,310 9 3/12 3 7 863,431 2 4 
790,071 70/15,690 31110 4 17 805,771 15 6 
846,490 19 6 | 17,882 1 1029 4 11} 864,402 6 3 
805,983 13 0/14,863 6 41618 0 820,853 17 4 


21,974,922) 141,643 | 194 22,116,759 3,290,654 9 0 |63,746 1 4/58 11 13,354,459 15 


longs to the rajah of Mysore. Long. 77. 16. E. Lat. 13. 
15. N. 

NIDIFICATION, a term generally applied to the for- 
mation of a bird’s nest, and its hatching or bringing forth 
its young. See OrNITHOLOGY. 

NIDUS, amongst naturalists, signifies a nest or proper re- 
pository for the eggs of birds, insects, &c. where the young 
of these animals are hatched and nursed. 

NIDYCAVIL, a small village in the south of India, in 
North Coimbetoor, being situated in the tract between tlie 
Karnata and Chera countries. Long. 77. 42. E. Lat. 11. 
51. N. 

NIEBUHR, Bertuoipt-Georce, son of Carsten Nies 
buhr the celebrated Arabian traveller, was born at Copen- 
hagen on the 27th of April 1776. The father, on his re- 
turn from his travels in the East, had married the daughter 
of the celebrated physician Blumenberg, and would pro- 
bably have established himself in the Danish capital; but 
the disgrace of the minister Bernstorf, his protector, had 
inspired him with a great dislike for that city. Denmark, to 
which the traveller now belonged, desired to employ him 
in the corps of military engineers ; in fact, the government 
of that country intended to avail itself of his knowledge for 
determining some geographical positions in Norway. Nie- 
buhr, however, preferred a civil appointment, that of Land- 
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Niebuhr. schrieber at Mildorf in Holstein.’ If he had retained his 
——~.— taste for distant enterprise and adventure, the East was 


the theatre upon which alone he would have sought to in- 
dulge such a predilection ; but the attachment which he 
had conceived for his wife, and the birth of two children, 
presented insuperable obstacles to the execution of any 
project of this kind. He therefore remained in the bosom 
of his family, occupied with the preparation of his travels, 
and intent only upon giving to his children useful lessons, 
enforced by a virtuous example. 

The original intention of the Arabian traveller was to 
open to his son the route to the East. With this view the 
early studies of the youth were arranged; he was taught Eng- 
lish, a language almost indispensable to the navigator, and 
Arabic, which he might one day have to speak in the na- 
tive country of Mahommed; whilst geography and the ma- 
thematics were destined to form the basis of his education. 
But genius is a bough which it is vain to bend in a direc- 
tion not given to it by nature. Niebuhr the father had 
traversed space, Niebuhr the son longed to overleap time ; 
he saw his objcct distinctly marked beyond past ages, and, 
free from all trammels, it was towards antiquity that his 
meditations constantly aspired. He has himself told us, 
with a laudable frankness, that his father often lost patience 
with him on account of his desultory pursuits ; yet it was 
during this time that he employed all his leisure in study- 
ing Sophocles. When his father chanced to give him a 
lesson in geography, or to pronounce the name of D’An- 
ville, for which he entertained the most profound venera- 
tion, young Niebuhr saw before him nothing but the Gaul 
of Cesar; he read again and again the commentaries of 
that great captain, and only derived from the learned French 
geographer archeological notions calculated to illustrate the 
progress of the Roman conqueror, or to restore some an- 
cient city of Gaul. 

Nevertheless, these exercises were merely preparatory. 
The cclebrated philologist Jager, editor of the Latin pane- 
gyrists, was the first master of Niebuhr ; and it was under 
this renowned scholar that he became initiated into the 
mechanism of languages. His father, indeed, regarded lan- 
guages only as the means of attaining science; be never 
stopped to examine the details ; provided he understood 
the import, he was satisfied. ‘The lessons of Jager took 
deep root in the analytical mind of his pupil, who already 
began to display that vigorous stamp of genius which pro- 
mises to make more discoveries in the obscure recesses of 
a library than the most robust traveller can hope to achieve 
on distant coasts, or on islands regarded as inaccessible to 
the navigator. Already had the idea of exposing him to 
the dangers of such an adventurous career been abandon- 
ed. The mother, whose solicitude was pushed to an im- 
prudent excess, had at first created obstacles to the ac- 
complishment of the views of Carsten Niebuhr respecting 
his son. In fact, the too assiduous cares which she lavish- 
ed upon him so weakened his constitution that his health 
always continued precarious, and the irritability of his 
nerves sometimes re-acted upon his character, which, with- 
out ever ceasing to be noble and generous, was not always 
exempt from whim and caprice. 


But whatever may have been the motives or considerations Nie 


which changed the resolution of the father, young Niebuhr 
was sent to Hamburg, where he studied the science of com- 
merce, as well in the prelections given on this sudject by 
Professor Biisch, as in the most respectable mercantile 
houses of that rich city. But the illustrious Vossius was 
the friend of his father, and Klopstock likewise resided in 
Hamburg. How then could he resist the impulse of his 
genius, or escape being inspired with new ardour in favour 
of antiquity? When Vossius spoke of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, it might have been supposed that he had just quit- 
ted their society. Niebuhr was certainly no poet; but 
his genius felt itself warmed by the conversation of these 
greatmen. ‘To Vossius he was indebted for those views, so 
distinct and precise, which he afterwards developed re- 
specting the people of antiquity ; whilst Klopstock taught 
him to interpret the language of tradition, when it speaks 
in its own natural voice, and describes, with equal grandeur 
and simplicity, the Ruminal fig-tree, the augury of the 
birds of destiny, the birth of Servius, or the truly Home- 
ric battle of the Lake Regillus. ‘On dirait,” says M. de 
Golbéry, “ que dans ces pages admirables son style, tantot 
naif et tantdt majesteux, veut ranimer lesprit du lecteur, 
et la dédommager de la sécheresse inséparable de la disser- 
tation, comme les accens dune musique religieuse délas- 
sent, par intervalles, une Ame fatiguée de trop longues mé- 
ditations.” 

But, not to anticipate, Niebuhr, having entered the uni- 
versity of Kiel, applied himself zealously to the study of juris- 
prudence, and was distinguished by the philosopher Jacobi, 
whom he ever afterwards esteemed, and also by Hentzler 
the physician, whose grand-daughter he subsequently mar- 
ried. From Kiel the young student procecded to Edin- 
burgh. The object of his father in prescribing this voy- 
age was to combine with his other studies that of the na- 
tural sciences. Nor were his views in this particular dis- 
appointed. Niebuhr distinguished himself especially in 
chemistry, and became so enamoured of his experiments 
that little was wanting to direct his attention definitively 
to that subject, and fix lis views on discovering some new 
substances rather than on re-awakening old and forgotten 
notions. Throughout the whole of his after life he delight- 
ed to recall his residence in Edinburgh. An old ship-cap- 
tain of the Jacobite family of the Scotts had thirty years 
before received on board his vessel Niebuhr the traveller, 
and still prided himself on the circumstance. The honest 
seaman received the son of his old friend with affectionate 
cordiality, and the young German student lived in the great- 
est intimacy with the members of his family, “& laquelle,” 
says M. de Golbéry, “ appartient le célébre romancier.” 

The studies of Niebuhr were now completed. A res 
dence of eighteen months in Scotland had enabled him to 
study the institutions of that country ; but as he wished 
to become still,more intimately acquainted with the nation 
which his father estimated so highly, he devoted six 
months to travelling through different parts of Great Bri- 
tain. During this period he took the greatest pains to in- 
form himself respecting the manners, the usages; and the 
customs of the people, and in particular directed his atten- 
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1 Secretary of justice or registrar would be an incomplete translation of this word. The Landschricber also exercised administra- 


° 


tive and financial functions. 
cumstance that he joined to it the title of counsellor of state. 


‘That the place of Niebuhr the father was superior to that of a simple registrar, is evinced by the cit- 


2 % Au bord de Océan Septentrional,” says M. de Golbéry, “ non loin de lembouchure de l’Elbe, est une contrée qui, sous le 
nom de Hadeln, a fait partie de la ligue Frisonne, et qui renferme la paroisse de Ludingworth, composée de cultivateurs libres. 


Le duché de Saxe-Lauenbourg, le Hanovre, la France, ont successi 


personnes connaissent ce petit pays. 


et d’un regard assuré il a recon 
le tribut de leurs générations.” 
des Sciences de Berlin.) 


eC 5 _Désormais il sera célabre, car il a donné 4 la science un nom deux fois illustré. Niebuhr 1¢ 
pére a su conquerir pour la géographie l’ Arabie, l’Inde, la Mer Rouge, régions dont les longitudes n’étaient pas déterminées, dont 
les cartes étaient imparfaites ; Niebuhr le fils a fait reluire des clartés de son génie les antiques débris des institutions de home, 
nu, malgré l’obscurité des siécles, la source du grand peuple, et les affluens qui lui ont apporte 
(Notice Historique sur la Vie ct les Quvrages de B. G. NizBUHR, conseiller détat, membre de P Academie 


vement étendu leurs limites jusqu’A ces rivages, mais peu ae 
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‘hr. tion to the system of British legislation; nor do we know France. On the one hand, he had been accustomed to Niebuhr. 
y” any instance of a foreigner who, in the same space of time, hear only of the degenerate men or the effeminate coure =~" 


acquired so extensive a knowledge of the public law and 
policy of this country. Niebuhr, in fact, loved that iner- 
tia, amounting even to obstinacy, which resists ameliora- 
tion, and which sacrifices progressive improvement to the 
desire of repose. This sentiment was with him pushed to 
excess, and hence he felt distrustful of every ministry which 
appeared to favour reform. In a word, he had imbibed 
the essential spirit of Toryism, the distinctive characteris- 
tic of which is resistance to change. Dazzled by the great- 
ness which this country had attained, he hastily concluded 
that all was directly owing to its peculiar institutions ; and 
thinking that these were as perfect as human wisdom could 
render them, he conceived that nothing remained but to 
place them beyond the reach of innovation. 

«Niebuhr commenced his administrative career at Co- 
penhagen, where he was at first appointed secretary to 
Schimmelmann, the minister of finance; and about the 
same time we also find him acting as secretary to a com- 
mission instructed to arrange some affairs with the Barbary 
powers. At the period of the bombardment of the Da- 
nish capital by the English, the precautions taken by Nie- 
buhr contributed materially to save from the common dis- 
aster the library of which he had for some time been as- 
sistant-keeper. The knowledge which he had acquired 
in matters of finance soon became of practical utility to 
its possessor, and he was appointed one of the directors of 
the Danish bank. Distinguished alike for his ability and 
his desire to do good, Niebuhr did not confine his labours 
to the cabinet, but published several memoirs on the pub- 
lic administration, and on political economy. In the year 
1804 he married the daughter of the dandvoght of the 
district of Heydt. This union proved happy, and opened 
to him the prospect of enjoying in the bosom of his family 
the repose necessary for enabling him to discharge with 
credit his administrative labours. A career at once ho- 
nourable and affluent seemed calculated to satisfy his am- 
bition, whilst it afforded him leisure for the study of let- 
ters; it appeared, indeed, that Germany must for ever 
abandon to Denmark both Niebuhr the traveller and 
Niebuhr the future historian of Roine; and to the bril- 
liant position which the latter owed to his father’s celebrity 
and his own merit, it might have been supposed that 
he would content himself with adding the honourable re- 
putation which, in official situations, always follows talent 
and probity. But fortune had ordered it otherwise. 

The French were now waiting upon the shores of the 
Channel until winds less contrary should fill their sails, 
and waft them across to the white cliffs of Albion; their 
ensigns, it was hoped, were destined to wave over another 
Hastings, and, by a new conquest, to efface the remem- 
brance of the warlike Normans. But England, alarmed at 
the prospect of a struggle for existence on her own soil, 
called Austria to her aid. France, however, was not taken 
unprepared. The legions arrayed for the invasion of Eng- 
land rushed like a torrent into the heart of Germany ; 
In three months the Austrian inonarchy was humbled in 
the dust; and the Russians, then so much dreaded, were 
driven into the lakes of Moravia. If less prejudiced, Nie- 
buhr would perhaps have admired the prodigies perform- 
ed by the modern Romans; and these few months, which 
concentrated more glory than might have sufficed to il- 
lustrate an age, would have appeared to him a fragment 
of the annals of a great people. but early impressions are 
almost never effaced. From his infancy, he had, in the pa- 
ternal mansion, imbibed the most bitter prejudices against 


‘to raise the cry of war. 


tiers of the old monarchy ; and on the other, he had been 
horrified with pictures of the revolutionists, their scaffolds, 
and their crimes. Ju vain did the French army throw its 
victorious sword into the balance. The jather of Niebuhr 
remained unmoved by its achievements, or rather became 
more exasperated in consequence of its successes; for if 
Denmark was the country of his adoption, he was a Ha- 
noverian by birth, and each battle gained by the French 
afflicted the ancient subject of England, and wounded the 
sentiment of German independence. Lven the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, with all its romantic incidents and exploits, 
found no favour in the eyes of the old traveller. hat 
the French neither couldnor would do good, was with him 
a settled maxim.! F 

It is not to be wondered, then, if his son remained in- 
sensible to the astonishing achievements of Napoleon. 
His soul, it is true, was formed to be moved with all noble 
and generous sentiments, to admire all courageous and 
heroic actions ; but in the warriors of France he saw only 
the slaves of a military despot, and the instruments en- 
ployed by him to overwhelm Germany. ‘The fidelity of 
Denmark to France was, according to him, nothing but a 
base and cowardly compliance. ‘That state, he conceived, 
was sacrificing its interests to its predilections; and when 
Prussia imagined that she had merely evoked the shade 
of the Great Frederick, in order to find nothing but Sou- 
bises in the armies of France, Niebuhr associated himself 
with this fatal delusion, and was one of the first writers 
However, as the servant of a 
friendly power, he did not venture upon a direct attack. 
He borrowed the thunder of Demosthenes, translated the 
first Philippic, added to it notes filled with allusions to 
actual circumstances, and, lastly, dedicated the work, the 
first fruit of his classical acquisitions, to the Emperor 
Alexander. But he forgot that Napoleon was not Philip 
king of Macedonia, nor his warriors the barbarous op- 
pressors of Athens; andhe also neglected to observe that 
civilization was not likely to come to us from the north 
in virtue of an imperial ukaz. Prussia, however, under- 
stood this language; she called Niebuhr to her service, 
and he was named director of the commerce of the Baltic. 
But he did not long enjoy his new dignity. Scarcely had 
he arrived at Berlin, when the storm which burst at Iena 
and Auerstadt reduced the Prussian monarchy to dust ; 
it becanie necessary to fly, and abandon to the homage of 
the conqueror the remains of the great Frederick. From 
Konigsberg to Memel, from Memel to Riga, the court 
skulked from asylum to asylum. The French cannon 
pursued it everywhere, and amidst the snows and mud of 
Eylau, as well as on the plains of Friedland, the imperial 
eagles rushed to victory. 

Nevertheless, Prince Hardenberg invited Niebuhr to 
assist in all the councils which were held during this cri- 
sis. The rectitude and constancy of his character never 
yielded or flinched; the same love of country, the same 
aversion for foreign domination, always distinguished him. 
During his stay at Riga, he employed what leisure busi- 
ness allowed him in studying the literature of Russia; 
but it appeared to him poor and barren, nor do we find 
that his occupations in this way had much infiuence upon 
his future labours. It may be supposed, however, that 
these pursuits inspired him with a predilection for the Rus- 
sians, and an aversion for Poland, which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the generosity of his character. After the 
conferences of Tilsitt, he returned to Berlin; and recent 
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1 It would be unjust not to add, however, that Carsten Niebuhr afterwards saw reason to modify his prejudices, in as far at least 


as concerns the sciences. 
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Niebuhr. events having made him advantageously known, he was em- 
—~\— ployed on a mission of high importance, namely, to nego- 


tiate with the agents of Great Britain in Holland some 
affairs of finance. The latter country was then governed 
by King Louis, or rather it was administrated in spite of 
him, and in the interest of his brother. If this prince had 
been master of his states, tradition would preserve, for gene- 
rations to come, the memory of one good king more. He 
understood perfectly all that was necessary to insure thie 
prosperity of his new subjects 5 he was enlightened, loyal, 
and generous. Of this it was not long ere Niebuhr ob- 
tained a satisfactory proof. The police of the empire had 
covered the kingdom of Holland with its agents, and he 
had become an object of their attention. The king liasten- 
ed to apprise him of the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed, and even to assist him in effecting his escape. The 
day came when this good king found himself proscribed 
and persecuted, even in the capital of the Christian world ; 
all the thrones raised by his brother had been overthrown ; 
but the noble use which he had made of his power lived 
in the recollection of the ambassador of Prussia, for that 
ambassador was Niebuhr; and Louis was respected at 
Rome for having been beneficent at the Hague. 

When Niebuhr returned to his own country, the hour 
of her deliverance had not yet come. Prussia was then 
endeavouring to console herself for her misfortunes by a 
wise and liberal administration, and the ministry of Ber- 
lin was occupied in founding useful establishments. Nie- 
bulir, who had just been named counsellor of state, had 
profoundly studied the agrarian law of the Romans ; and 
Prussia at this period followed a system of improvement 
and colonization of waste lands, on which he furnished to 
the government some very remarkable memoirs. Roman 
history was thus in some measure applied to the soil, 
whilst the utility of the exact sciences, the progress of 
which exercises an influence on agriculture and the arts, 
was at the same time exemplified. In every point Nie- 
buhr powerfully seconded the able and generous views of 
M. de Stein. 

About the same period, Berlin was distinguished for a 
scientific activity almost without example. The univer- 
sity was created, and the Academy of Sciences re-orga- 
nized. The recent labours of Niebuhr had secured him 
a place amongst the most eminent men of the kingdom ; 
he belonged to the university, and was likewise a member 
of the academy. Buttmann, Heindorf, Spalding, and Sa- 
vigny, arrived in succession. With these celebrated men 
he lived in terms of the greatest intimacy. In him also 
they recognised their equal, and, penetrating the depth of 
his views, notwithstanding the distrust which he felt of 
his own powers, they conducted him to that chair of Ro- 
man history, which he hesitated to occupy; “‘ comme sil 
pressentait qu’aprés en avoir franchi les degrés, i! ne lui se- 
rait plus donné de s’arréter; comme s'il était effrayé de 
la rapidité avec laquelle ils Péléveraient jusqu’a Pimmor- 
talité.” 

The eulogium contained in these words of Golbéry may 
be thought exaggerated ; but in reality it is not so. Those 
who see nothing in history but a sequence of annals, and 
of facts crowded on facts, are pre-occupied with the thought 
that contemporary authors have bequeathed to us all an- 
tiquity, and cannot conceive that the moderns should em- 
ploy themselves otherwise than in compiling and arrang- 
ing ancient texts. It appears to such persons that to re- 
store the beautiful edifice raised by Titus Livius, we must 
take fragments from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Sallust, 
and Polybius ; or glean here and there, in the grammarians 
and rhetoricians, some scattered indications which the 
current of ages would have swept into oblivion, if they had 
not scattered their erudition athwart its course. ‘To act 
in this way is no doubt useful. By doing so one may ac- 


quire the reputation of Trenshomius, make supplements to 
Titus Livius, and repair the mutilated monument of his his- 
tory in much the same fashion as if a pillar of brick were 
substituted instead of a column of the Parthenon. Modern 
writers have only one advantage over these Latin compil- 
ers; that of preserving an uniform style in their composi- 
tions, and never betraying in their sickly restorations the 
imposing vicinage of the ancients. Whether they confine 
themselves to translation, or attempt to complete what has 
been left unfinished, the edifice is all trowelled with the 
same mortar ; and if it has neither majesty nor solidity, its 
distribution at least may present an appearance of regula- 
rity. But if, in an access of hallucination, it should enter 
‘nto the mind of a modern to abandon this coarse plastering 
in order to create in his turn; in short, to construct a rival 
monument to that of Titus Livius; his folly would be the 
same as that which the viceroy of Egypt might be charged 
withal, if he should take a fancy to raise new pyramids be- 
side those of Djizeh, or to surpass the wonderful masses 
which traditionally own Cheops or Cephrenes as their ar- 
chitects. 

But such was not the conception of Niebuhr. His views 
on Roman history, at the moment when he undertook to 
teach it, were very different. If, said he, the masterpiece 
of Titus Livius were still entire, and presented to us a 
continuous history, it would be at once extravagant and 
presumptuous to attempt to imitate it in order to attain its 
perfection. Such an undertaking would be absurd, even 
although we could collect materials more abundant than 
those which he had consulted, or record traditions different 
from his. If Titus Livius still existed entire, the task of 
the moderns would, in the view of Niebuhr, be limited to 
disentangling poetical history from the primary facts pre- 
served by tradition, and applying a critical and inquiring spi- 
rit to proud family legends, renowned consulates, imaginary 
triumphs, and those fallacious notions which have passed 
from panegyrics and funeral orations into histories. But of 
that admirable work we now possess only disjointed frag- 
ments; and if other indications enable us sometimes to di- 
vine its course, it is nevertheless with it as with those an- 
cient aqueducts of which, we discover the general direc- 
tion only because some of their ruined arches appear at 
various distances in the valley or the plain. 

The historian of Rome must have a different object in 
view ; an object which it would be his duty to attain, even 
if classical literature had still presented itself to our con- 
sideration as it did to that of the contemporaries of Au- 
gustus. It would be incumbent on him to apply his mind 
to the critical examination of facts, and to researches con- 
nected with institutions of which the indifference or igno- 
rance of authors has suffered the memory to perish. Sal- 
lust conceived himself obliged to inform the Romans that 
their own country might, not less than Greece itself, glory 
in great actions. All their views were, in fact, fixed on the 
latter ; they disdained their own language ; they despised 
the annals of their country. In vain had the elder Cato 
written his Origines ; in vain had some other Romans at- 
tempted to create a national history. They had no readers; 
and perhaps Titus Livius was the first who succeeded in 
avenging that long oblivion of so many great actions and 
noble characters. Like a majestic hymn, his narration at 
once filled the ear and awakened the patriotic feelings of 
the Roman. He struck a chord to which the hearts of his 
countrymen responded ; and henceforward they despise 
the subtilties of the Greeks, who, excepting Polybius, 0¢- 
cupied themselves with debating questions of fatality on 
the grandeur of Rome, and who consoled the vanity 0 
their countrymen by announcing, in periods elaborately 
rounded, that destiny had made Rome the mistress of the 
world, and consequently that no disgrace attached to theit 
inevitable defeat. 
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But what really were the ancient institutions of Rome? 


tues and the devotion ofher citizens fail to triumph over all 
obstacles? ‘These are questions which never engaged the 
attention of the Greeks. Neglected by the Romans them- 
selves, the original organization of the state had become 
a subject of doubt even in the time of Cicero. In regard 
to all that was known of old Rome, and what still remained 
of ancient institutions, every contemporary might form a 
judgment, but few persons paid any attention to the sub- 
ject ; and nothing respecting it was consigned to histories 
written for a posterity which it was not imagined could 
ever cease to be itself Roman. None of the authors whose 
works we possess, either in whole or in part, appears to 
have thought that it would one day be necessary to learn 
what every one knew in his time; and that from the divi- 
sion of the people into centuries until the occupation of 
the day of the citizen, every thing would be an object of 
research. ‘Titus Livius, moreover, has given himself little 
orno concern about this species of exposition ; anxious only 
to render his narrative attractive, he has rarely shown 
himself an archeologist, seldom formed a distinct idea 
either of the different peoples or states, and never consult- 


ed the old inscriptions of the Italic nations, or examined 


the archives of Rome. Hence it is necessary, by means 
of research and meditation, to penetrate the sense of de- 
tached notices comparatively few in number, and, by com- 
bining them together, to retrace the image of what the 
eternal city was at its birth ; to recognise in its primitive 
population the different elements of the Italie races, and in 
its institutions the result of this fusion; to follow the pro- 
gress of both, and, wherever the soil is covered with ruins, 
to seek under the rubbish for the ancient foundations by 
which it is still furrowed. 

It was on the 26th of October 1810, that, in a masterly 
and vigorous introduction, Niebuhr unfolded these brilliant 
and profound views. Their splendour might no doubt prove 
too much for eyes accustomed only to view Rome through 
the magnifying glass employed in libraries to decipher an- 
cient manuscripts. The school of routine, in fact, cried out 
scaudal ; but elevated minds were more enlightened than 
dazzled. Niebuhr was listened to; his lectures were nu- 
merously attended ; and their increasing success gave birth 
to the first volumes, published in 1811 and 1812, which 
he afterwards completely recast. The apparition of these 
volumes was for the time a meteor the reflection of which 
illuminated all the literature of Germany. They gave rise 
to profound controversies, to ingenious systems, and to 
learned philological discussions. Niebuhr himself, without 
conceding any thing to the criticisms of others, became a 
severe judge of his own work. He afterwards lamented 
that at first he possessed only the erudition of a man who 
had instructed himself; and he had the modesty to com- 
pare his own proceedings to the uncertain motions of the 
sleep-walker, who wanders at hazard on the edge of the 
roof. But with more justice it may perhaps be said, that 
in these first essays the lights of his genius were like those 
brilliant coruscations with which a fiery atmosphere irra- 


_ diates summer nights without a cloud, and which, so far 


from keeping to any determinate place, incessantly show 
themselves at all points of the horizon. 

_ This period of creation and enthusiasm was also marked 
by other productions. Thus, in the same year in which he 
naturalized himself in the Rome of Servius Tullius, he na- 


vigated with Scylax, interrogated the text of his Periplus, Niebuhr. 


and read to the Academy of Sciences a dissertation hav- 
ing for its object to determine the epoch when that work 
was composed, which, according to him, was the first half of 
the reign of Philip, or about the 105th Olympiad. A com- 
petent judge, M. Letronne, has declared that this disser- 
tation was the best which had yet appeared upon the expe- 
dition of Scylax.! At this time also he delivered a dcli- 
berate opinion concerning the epoch to which the second 
part of the inscription of Adulis belongs ;? occupied himself 
with the geography of Herodotus ; determined the state of 
science in the time of the venerable father of history ; 
threw some light upon the annals of the Scythians, Goths, 
and Sarmatians; and, lastly, by an ingenious and sound 
criticism, cffaced from the collected works of Aristotle the 
second book of the Economics, which had beyond all doubt 
been composed in Asia Minor subsequently to the time of 
Theophrastus. 

Nevertheless, the face of the world was about to change. 
The finest army which had ever been assembled for thie 
purpose of conquest had just perished amidst the snows of 
Russia. We have already stated what were Niebuhr’s sen- 
timents in regard to France. At this critical moment he 
united with Arndt, and along with him published a jour- 
nal entitled the Prussian Correspondent. This journal was 
promptly informed of all events. From Spain to Poland, 
and from Italy to England, it collected every thing calculat- 
ed to rouse German valour ; it announced or presaged suc- 
cess, published vehement manifestos, inflamed the minds 
of the youth, revived old resentments, and, in short, pre- 
pared a war of extermination. The cabinet of Berlin was 
not slow in obeying the impulsion thus given. Soon af= 
terwards, Niebuhr, having joined tlie armies of the allies, as- 
sisted at the battle of Bautzen; and at that of Dennewitz 
he himself laboured with Schleiermacher in raising redoubts 
on the Creutzberg. But not long afterwards, the king of 
Prussia, whom he had accompanied into the field, sent him 
into Holland. This was about the time when the formation 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands began to be discussed in 
the diplomatic meetings. Niebuhr hesitated not to express 
decided disapprobation of the proposed fusion of the two 
states of Holland and Belgium. He spoke often against 
this project to the mother of the king, who had admitted 
him into her intimacy, because she had learned to esteem 
him ; and, not content with this frank manifestation of his 
sentiments, he placed himself in direct official opposition 
to the calculations of the statesmen of the moment, found- 
ed as these were upon confined views and superficial esti- 
mates of national character. But on this occasion medio- 
crity believed itself superior to genius, and, sixteen years 
afterwards, Belgium reproduced its protestation written in 
characters of blood. 

In the year 1815, Niebuhr was overwhelmed with severe 
domestic affliction. He lost his father on the 2G6th of 
April, and consequently took no part whatever in the events 
which followed the return of Napoleon from Elba. Ab- 
sorbed in grief, he sought consolation in writing the life of 
the Arabian traveller. This biography is short, and free 
from declamation; and the style is simple, natural, nay 
often sublime. No extravagance, no useless details, none 
of those digressions with which the smallest commentator 
conceives himself bound to overload the author whom he 
has made the object of his care, deform this composition. 
It is even remarkable for its strict impartiality. Carsten 
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1 If this assertion be no 


longer correct, M. Letronne has himself only to blame ; 


for he has published a treatise on the ancient 


geographers, which is in all Tespects a masterpiece of erudition. Niebuhr entertained a high esteem for this great scholar, and used 


to observe, that he alone was worth a whole academy. 


ha See also the Researches of M. de Sacy, and the advantage which 
of the Lagide: ; a work crowned by the Institute in 1819, and which, 


some points of chronology, 


M. Champollion-Figeac has derived from these in his Annals 
notwithstanding the controversies to which it has given rise on 


is continually cited as an authority amongst our neighbours the French. 
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Niebukr. Niebuhr, the son of 2 cvultivator, died counsellor of state, 
——" knicht of the order of Danebrog, 


: and member of the prin- 
cipal learned societies of Europe: he had never accepted 
any other title of nobility, which. in his estimation, would 
have only served to impeach the humility of his virtuous 
progebiors. His son, the historian of Rome, was likewise 
counsellor of state, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
embessador. znd he had no wish, any more than his father, 
to be ennobled. Both judged rightly. The one had illustrat- 
ed his name 2s far as the Indian Ocean ; the other had car- 
ried it back to the age of Rhea Silvia. The authority of 
parchments does not go so far in space, nor ascend so high 
in ime. A few weeks after the death of his father, Niebuhr 
had to lament the less of his wife. To her, however, the 
historian consecrated no biograghy. The gentle virtues of 
the female sex, concentrated around the domestic hearth, 
seek no illustration. and their remembrance rarely sur- 
vives even in those families the happiness of which they 
had most essentially contributed to promote. 

The new tempest which had in the interval exhausted it- 
self.awakened all sorts of ambition, and the conquerors were 
disputing with avidity the division of the spoil, or, in other 
words, that of continental Europe. Niebuhr took a part, 
somewhat too active perhaps, in favour of the ambitious 
pretensions of Prussia, and wrote, in 2 vehement style, a 
pamphlet, entitled Prusseas Rechte gegen den Stichischen 
Hog, oz Rights of Prussia against the Court of Saxony. But 
he at the seme time showed himself the courageous adver- 
sary of M.de Schmalz, and the stedfast supporter of all the 
patriots. So mach pobleness of character was not calcu- 
lated to endure long the atmosphere of courts. The virtue 
ang the frankness of Niebuhr annoyed the ministry ; and 
although his services had entitled him to aspire to the high- 
est dignities of the state, it was DOW resolved to remove 
him. His mission to the Holy See may therefore be con- 
sidered 2s only an honourable exile. But to Niebuhr the 
employment which removed him from Berlin to Rome 
was any thing rether than a subject of regret. He felt 
himself as it were drawn towards that intellectual father- 
lend which had given him erudition. In the city of the 

#is be discerned from afar the vestiges of the enceinte 
of Servius Tullius, and occupied himself with the forum 
end the tribune er pulpit whence harangues had been de- 
livered to the people, much more than with the chair of 
S: Peter, with which he had to negotiate the interests of 
the Catholic subjects of Prussia. By this time his scien- 
tific activity had resumed all its vigour, and, notwithstand- 
ing the distractions inseparable from the new union which 
ne wished to contract with the grand-daughter of Dr 
Hentzler, he began his relations with the celebrated Angelo 
Maio by pablishing the fragments of Fronto, which that 
togrmed Italian had just discovered. Associated with him 
in this undertaking were Buttman and Heindorf, men of a 
kindred stamp, and, along with the historian of Rome, 
forming 2 triumvirate of which the learned in Europe will 
not soon lose the remembrance. About this period, also, 
Niebehr read to the Academy of Sciences a dissertation 
on some scenes sudaciously interpolated into the text of 
Pisetus by the insipid versifiers of the middle ages. 

The science of law was then in course of heing enriched 
with the fine conceptions of M. de Savigny. Niebuhr felt 
inspired by his conversation 5 he venerated the jurisconsult, 
and cherished the friend. M. de Savigny engaged him to 
visit several libraries of Italy, conceiving that they still 
contained, or rether concealed, valuable remains of the an- 
cient jurispradence. Niebuhr stopped only a few days at 
Munich, where he again saw Jacobi, one of the men whom 


I The writing superimpesed 
Psples. from the 119th te the liuth inclusive. 


appeared to belong to the tenth century, and contained the commentaries of St Augustin on the 


he esteemed the most; then crossing the Brenner, the | 
limit which he had assigned to the ancestors of the Etrus- 
cans, he traversed the Tyrol, and having arrived at Ve- 
rona, almost immediately discovered the Institutions of 
Gajus, the prototype of those of Justinian. They were 
found on a palimpsest or rescribed manuscript, which had 
for ages remained unnoticed in the library of the chapter. 

During a residence of seven years in the ancient capital 
of the world, Niebuhr enjoyed almost uninterrupted happi- 
ness. He cherished his young children, and her who gave 
them birth. His house was open to his countrymen ; it was 
the resort of artists and learned men of all descriptions. 
The hour propitious to discovery had arrived ; Niebuhr, at- 
tempting to glean where the celebrated Maio had reaped, 
published the fragmenta Ciceronis ; and if the most en- 
tire concord did not always subsist between these learned 
men, it is nevertheless agreeable to find them united by 
the most brilliant discovery of our time. When the learn- 
ed Italian had recovered the Republic of Cicero from be- 
neath some commentaries of St Augustin, Niebuhr fur- 
nished notes to the first edition, discussed and restored 
some of the passages which had been most altered or viti- 
ated, and by his ingenious conjectures contributed to ad- 
vance the science of philology. 

Niebuhr, having greatly modified his ideas in regard to 
France, now observed with much interest the progress of 
constitutional opinions. Nevertheless, being attached to 
all governments consecrated by time, he was desirous that 
the old dynasties should strike their roots deep into the soil 
of constitutional Europe. In his opinion, too much blood 
had already been mingled with that soil to run the hazard of 
shedding more. He had accordingly an equal aversion to 
revolutions on the one hand, and to the excess of power 
on the other; and hence the distinguished orator who de- 
clared from the French tribune that it was necessary “ to 
plant the royal standard in the midst of the nation,” ex- 
pressed the opinion of Niebuhr witli all the eloquence and 
majesty of an ancient. The vehement and warm impro- 
visations of M. de Serre ; his noble and generous views, SO 
often developed in the most brilliant harangues; obtained 
for him the esteem of the ambassador of Prussia. The 
latter saw in him a Roman of the best days; and when, 
like himself, repulsed by courtiers incapable of entertain- 
ing elevated conceptions, M. de Serre was sent to Naples, 
the French envoy appeared rather to arrive from another 
time than from another place. These men were soon Cone 
nected by the ties of the closest friendship; and when a 
premature death had taken from France one of her noblest 
sons, Niebuhr formed the design of writing the history of 
his life, and never afterwards spoke of him without the 
deepest emotion. 

It was in the year 1823 that Niebuhr took his departure 
from Rome, after having passed there seven years, the 
whole of which period had been devoted to the cultivation 
of the sciences. During this long residence, a great num 
ber of important dissertations increased the claims which 
Niebuhr had already acquired to the admiration of learne 
Europe. In 1819, we find him discussing the merit of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, and endeavouring to ascertain what 
advantage chronology might derive from the discovery whic! 
had just been made in the Armenian convent at Venice. 
Not long afterwards, he determined the epoch in which 
Quintus Curtius lived, and that in which Petronius wrote: 
In elegant and easy Latin, he also explained the restitu- 
tions of which the inscriptions brought from Nubia by M. 
Gau appeared to him to be susceptible, and read this beau- 
tiful production to the Academy of Archeology. A Get 
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perceived, however, that the publication of bas thied volume Nietninr. 
would require that the two preceding ones should be com- —~.— 


man bookseller intending to have the topography of La- 
lande reprinted, Niebuhr strenuously opposed the design, 
and wrote on the subject a learned and luminous mono- 
graphy, which appeared in the Kunstblatt of Tubingen, 
and is also inserted in the collection of his works. Lastly, 
it was by his counsel and encouragement that Platner and 
Bunsen undertook the important work, which is still, we be- 
lieve, in course of publication, and which will in all probabi- 
lity be the more perfect that M. Bunsen succeeded Niebuhr 
in the embassy, and consequently was placed ina situation 
to continue the researches of his illustrious predecessor on 
the topography of Rome. The demission of Niebuhr ap- 
pears to have been principally occasioned by the injurious 
influence of the climate of Rome on the health of his wife. 
But it is also possible that a little jarring or asperity in 
his diplomatic relations may have deprived him of the fa- 
vour of the court. He feared not to plead the cause of 
humanity, and though he had not been called to the con- 
gress of Verona, he remonstrated in favour of the Greeks, 
whom a policy equally ridiculous and barbarous had aban- 
doned to the legitimacy of the Turkish sabres. 

Before quitting Italy, Niebuhr proceeded to visit Na- 
ples, Pompeii, and M. de Serre; he collated a manuscript of 
the grammarian Charisius, and then set out for Germany, 
without any determinate project as to his future establish- 
ment. Nevertheless, he resolved not to pass by Saint-Gall, 
where discoveries so important had been made in the fif- 
teenth century. In this ancient monastery he remained 
for some time, but only obtained by his researches a few 
obscure fragments of the poem of Merobaudes, which he 
published the same year, 1823. From Saint-Gall Niebuhr 
made a sort of pilgrimage to Heidelberg. The celebrated 
Vossius then resided in that city, and the ambassador of 
Prussia, the academician, and the historian of Rome, went 
to carry to this old friend of his father the grateful ho- 
mage of the young student of Hamburg. After this act 
of piety almost filial, he directed his course towards the 
provinces of the Rhine, there to await the orders of the 
king, and also because he entertained an anxious wish to 
visit Paris, and make the acquaintance of those learned 
men whose communications had served to gladden the last 
years of his father’s life. He was also desirous to converse 
with M. Letronne, whose positive erudition corresponded 
to the conscientious exactness of his own, and each of 
whose dissertations presented all the characters of mathe- 
matical demonstration. France then inspired him with 
the most lively admiration. She was rich in all kinds of 
scientific glory ; but the reading of hieroglyphics (which, 
however, does not belong to France as a discovery, but 
to England and Dr Young) was, in the estimation of Nie- 
buhr, the most splendid achievement of the erudition of 
our time. 

Detained at Bonn by fortuitous circumstances, he im- 
mediately set about continuing his Roman History, the pre- 
paration of which had suffered considerable interruption. 
His residence at Rome did not admit of that assiduous la- 
bour, or that accurate examination of books, required by 
the publication of a history ; he was only occupied in re- 

_ celving impressions, and in studying monuments. On the 
other hand, he still hoped one day to rekindle those inspi- 
rations with which his mind had been originally filled and 

— delighted by the conversation of Savigny. The third vo- 
lume of the History of Rome was prepared during the 
Winter of 1824, and Niebuhr was about to publish it, when 
lie was recalled to Berlin, where he took part in the deli- 
berations of the council of state, and where, also, he was 

Onoured with the favour of’ the prince-royal. He had 


pletely recast. This he accordingly undertaok im 1925 ; 
and the gratuitous courses of lectures which he delivered 
facilitated his task. Pyrrhus said to his Epirotes, < You 
are my wings.” The zealous professor was animated with 
the same feeling towards pupils whom he loved, amd who 
listened with their whole souls to bis discourses. Wet 
distinguished his prelections was net precisely cloquemce, 
to which he made no pretensions. It was 2 sart of cagal 
ration; it was the richness and abendance of matter: ig was. 
in fine, the air and tone of earnest conviction, 2 qunkir 
which never fails to make a deep impression, thowgh i marr 
sometimes be pushed too far. Whenever be had anor 

hended and made himself master of a swbject. bis CORED 
became to him like an article of faith ; his PersmEion ws 
complete.' It may easily be suppesed, therefore. tha: the 
attacks directed against his fundamental ideas made very 
little impression on him. During the twelve years which 
had elapsed since his work first appeared, it had STVEN oc- 
casion to a great deal of discussion. M. de Sehilegel in 
particular, had, in his Annals of Heidelberg, cleimed for 
Greece the honour of having given birth to the “ pempde- 
rot ;” but the article in which Niebehr examimed those 
national songs and traditions which surround the cradle af 
Rome with a flickering and uncertain atmosphere Fs, at oa 
ed to him a work of extraordinary merit. Three years ad- 
terwards, Professor Wachsmuth, a man of posigive amd se 
vere erudition, wrote 2 history of the Roman Stats, im 
which he constantly advances alengside of his advernzry, 


attacks him without intermission, re-establishes what he 


had overturned, and pulls down what he had bail: wp In 
none of the editions of his first volomes which he atter- 
wards published, did Niebuhr make any mention of thease 
formidable antagonists. On the contrary, he affected si- 
lence in regard to them, notwithstanding he had exraced 
in 2 warm controversy with Stemacker, Francies. 2nd Eva, 
on the celebrated passage im the republic of Cicera, com 
taining details respecting the comitia. Seme vears betore 
his death, Golbéry asked him, if, in his second edition, he 
would not reply to Schlegel and Wachsmeth A: thas 
question his countenance became clouded with am expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, and he answered drily thar he would 
name no one. . 

The man who believes in the knowledge he possesses as 
the Moslemin confides in the Koran, cannot fail to be excim- 
sive. Unfortunately this was the great defect af Nichuia. 
He kept too much aloof from other mem ct learning, nav, 
even from those whose labours do honour to thei commiry, 
whenever the shock of opinions, or 2 diderent SVitem im 
terposed to wound his orthodoxy. It weald be emdlless 
to enumerate all his antipathies, or to name the distingwish- 
ed professors with whom he was at feud. [t is more satis- 
factory to state, that his aversions were net of long dirz- 
tion, and that, if prone to take offence, he was equally renr 
to forgive. In his correspondence with Golbéry, wlich. 
on one occasion, had assumed a tone of vivacity. if not a 
controversial character, Niebuhr observes, with equal pas- 
tice and discrimination, “ It often happens im literary dis- 
cussions, that a moment of passion, or a tramsiemt iritade- 
lity, leads us to give pain to a man who is otiverwise the ob 
ject of our esteem. Of this there have been mamerses in- 
stances, from the stormy contentions ef the Forwns to these 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and, in philology. from the 
time of Laurentius Valla to that of Hermann. [| expe- 
rience the regret which accompanies these unfortunate das- 
plays of vivacity ; I feel satisfaction in seeing the romer- 
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To one of the most esteemed of the French savans, who, on a particular occasion, stated various objections to his secular evel, 


| Niebuhr replied, that it was with him a matter of conscience. 
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Niebuhr. brance of them completely effaced; and my gratitude to 
—~— him who seeks to re-establish what appeared to me destroy- 


ed, enhances the feeling of respect with which his good 
qualities had otherwise inspired me.” Few men possess 
the candour and the magnanimity thus to acknowledge 
their failings. On more than one occasion Niebuhr essen- 
tially obliged those persons of whom he conceived that 
he had most reason to complain. With regard to that 
class of critics who have no other authority than what they 
derive from their bookseller, Germany, more perhaps than 
any other country, is a prey to their impudent presump- 
tion. For this class of writers Niebuhr had such thorough 
contempt that he rarely looked into the periodical pub- 
lications, and almost never read those analyses which are 
denominated reviews. 

In publishing his second and third editions, Niebuhr 
was far from extending this just disdain to the estimable 
men who had contested some of his discoveries; he only 
pretended that what they had attacked in their criticisms 
was not the weak side of his work. Hence he did not 
think it enough to persist in the greater part of his results ; 
he had new proofs to produce, and new solutions to give. 
At the same time, he freely abandoned a fundamental idea 
of his original essay. In his eyes Rome was no longer 
Etruscan, but formed by an union of the Etruscan element 
with the Sabines and the Latins. His residence in the 
ancient capital of the world had enabled him to illustrate 
some points which were formerly obscure; and since the 
commencement of his researches, three new and abundant 
sources of information had been opened by the publication 
of Lydus, of Gajus, and of the fragments of the Republic 
of Cicero ; whereas, previously, ages had passed away with- 
out adding any thing to the means of extending our know- 
ledge. But it is only by study that his book can be un- 
derstood. The perusal of it is difficult, nay, even painful; nor 
can the meaning of the author be discovered or appreci- 
ated, except by those who have thoroughly mastered the 
ancient texts. The quaint archaism of the pliraseology 
also serves as an additional obstacle to its intelligibility. ‘To 
him may justly be applied what Cicero said of the first 
orators of Attica; in them we remark noble expressions, 
a great abundance of ideas, many things in few words, and 
withal a little obscurity.! The inspiration which is most fa- 
miliar to the author often blends itself with this obscurity, 
and Niebuhr then appears to give out oracles. Butif in the 
expression there be any want of finish or precision, or any 
thing which subjects the mind to a labour of divination, 
such deficiency is compensated by the elevation of the 
thought, and by a penetration hitherto without example. 
The defects of his style are still more sensibly felt in the 
French translation, because the language of our neighbours, 
always clear and precise, does not naturally admit of vague 
and uncertain forms of expression ; and because, in requir- 
ing an author to make an entire disclosure of his thought, 
it had to undergo no small violence in order to accommo- 
date the expression to the standard of the German origi- 
nal. This inconvenience it was almost impossible to avoid, 
without injury to the peculiar character of the work. 
Niebuhr, whose mind was in other respects so elevated, 
was not less the proprietor of his words than of his ideas, 
and without accepting the one we could not be enriched 
with the other. France, however, required a translation, 
and onealmost interlineary was produced, resembling some- 
what the versions of Homer which are put into the hands 
of scholars. The book, in short, was intended for science, 
not for literature ; although this circumstance, which is dis- 
tinctly stated in the preface, has been lost sight of by 


1 Brutus, De Claris Oratoribus. 


Both these dissertations were, in 1826, translated into French by M. de Golbéry. 


some who have criticised it. The English translation is of Nie 
a different character, and executed on an opposite system, “-y 
with singular ability and success. It exhibits the History 
of Rome in a cognate idiom, admitting the transfusion of 
much of the peculiar spirit of the original ; and it contains 
as full and complete a reproduction of its characteristic 
qualities and excellencies as it is perhaps possible for any 
translation to do. As to the original itself, it is undoubt- 
edly a masterpiece ; “a foundation for all ages,” but, un- 
happily, “without a superstructure.” If Montesquieu takes 
the flight of the eagle, Niebuhr has the eagle’s eye. We 
may contest some of his opinions, or apply his method to 
science in order to make new conquests , but, to use the 
expression of a learned critic, “ on passera sur sa trace, sans 
jamais leffacer.””* 

Niebuhr made immense sacrifices for the prosperity of 
the university of Bonn. He gave public courses of lectures, 
although he did not occupy a chair in that seminary ; and 
from his appointments as counsellor of state he founded 
prizes on different questions of history and philology, whieh 
he proposed for competition to the students. As soon as 
he perceived in the latter indications of merit, his purse 
was open to them; in him they found at once a patron, a 
director, and a friend. He only quitted his new residence 
twice ; once to undertake a journey to Berlin, of which we 
have already spoken; and some years afterwards to con- 
duct his wife into Holstein, and there to seek the repose 
rendered necessary by the excessive labour he had under- 
gone. It has been remarked as a proof of his modesty, 
that, in passing through Gottingen, he inscribed his name 
on the register of the library, with the addition of Private 
Teacher at Bonn. 

The last period of his life was not the least laborious, 
‘ ,sasmuch as he then conceived and executed the project 
of reprinting the authors of the Byzantine Collection. ‘The 
most celebrated philologists in Germany were associated 
in this enterprise, and the learned M. Hase was enabled 
to restore to erudition his Leo Diaconus, the first edition 
of which had been lost by shipwreck. Niebuhr himself 
commenced the collection by the publication of Agathias; 
he superintended the impression of many other authors ; 
he enriched with prefaces a number of the volumes ; and 
by his counsels he directed the labours of his young friends 
Schopen and Classen. Niebuhr had also established the 
Museum of the Rhine, a periodical publication, which he 
enriched with most learned dissertations. He there de- 
monstrated that Lycophron was only contemporary with 
Philip the son of Demetrius; and that he had been erro- 
neously confounded with the tragedian of Alexandria 
Availing himself of a passage of Tzetzes and of a scholium, 
he discovered an important fact in Italic history. In an- 
other dissertation,? he compared some fragments of Teles 
with an obscure passage of Athenzeus, and determined the 
precise war which the latter calls Chremonidian. As f0 
Chremonides, who gave it his name, Niebuhr makes hima 
general in the service of the king of Egypt, and refers the 
events in question to a period close upon the 127th Olym- 
piad. Lastly, the Abatte Maio having discovered a frag- 
ment of Dion Cassius, Niebuhr, notwithstanding mult 
plied dacune, restored the text with singular success, a0 
demonstrated its importance to Roman history, particu- 
larly in reference to the quarrels of the tribunes with the 
senate on the subject of the abolition of debts, the capture 
of the Janiculum, and the Lex Hortensia. 

Amidst these multiplied occupations, the second volume 
of his Roman history was in its turn recast, and the manur 
script had already been prepared for the press, when, on 
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abr. the 7th of February 1830, a night of disaster destroyed the 


“fruit of so much labour. A violent conflagration consumed 


the upper floors of the house which Niebuhr had destined 
to be the asylum of his old age. This severe calamity ob- 
liged him to recommence his volnme entirely, and he pass- 
ed several months in this painful occupation. His facul- 
ties were even affected by the toil which it imposed: “I 
advarice,” said he, “‘ by means of efforts which I may ven- 
ture to call excessive ; my memory is impaired to such a 
degree that I can no longer deceive myself as to the cause 
of this decay.” We have already stated that Niebuhr was 
of a very feeble constitution. He was of small stature, 
with a quick and keen eye ; his countenance was agreeable, 
and ofa mild expression. The family affections constituted 
his whole happiness ; and the most profound studies never 
prevented him from smiling on his infant children, or call- 
ing to his arms his little Marcus, whose interesting figure, 
happy disposition, and amiable character, struck every per- 
son who saw. him beside his good father, a man as deserv- 
ing of the domestic happiness he enjoyed, as of the great 
reputation he had acquired. “ Twice during my residence 
at Bonn,” says M.de Golbéry, “ I went to see him; and of 
both visits I retain recollections that can never be effaced. 
The conversation of men such as Niebuhr is an advantage 
rarely enjoyed ; the hours passed in listening to him have 
left in my mind an impression at once delightful and so- 
lemn ; he appeared to me simple and good. During my 
first visit he related to ine the history of his whole life; se- 
veral of the facts and judgments contained in my notice of 
him I owe to that conversation ; but, in my sketch, they 
are presented without that charm of expression, and that 
elevation of thought, which caused me to forget the flight 
of time ; and the approach of night alone apprised me that 
one of the longest days of summer was drawing to aclose.” 
Niebulir had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
excessive labour to which the destruction of his house had 
condemned him, “ when,” to use the expression in the 
preface to his second volume, “ the madness of the court 
of France broke the talisman which kept enchained the 
demon of revolutions.” The news of the ordonnances of 
July had filled him with indignation ; and in his public 
course he made a vehement address to his pupils, in which 
he spoke of the perversity of a ministry that sacrificed to 
despotic and sacerdotal notions the happiness of a nation 
and the imprescriptible freedom of thought.! The saga- 
city of Niebuhr did not, however, enable him to foresee the 
true results of that unparalleled act of audacity and folly. 
He was strangely surprised when, three days later, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the events which had occurred in 
Paris. Niebuhr regarded the rights of nations as sacred 
as those of kings, and, as a vindication of the former, he 
applauded the principle of the Revolution of July ; a prin- 
ciple, we may add, which was speedily disregarded by the 
government which that great popular commotion installed 
on the ruins of the oldest dynasty in Europe. 
_ So much agitation, disquietude, and labour, rendered it 
impossible for him to receive very strong impressions with- 
out danger ; any thing, however slight, which affected his 
health, might become fatal. Niebuhr often went out to 
read the journals. On Christmas day he returned.with a 
severe cold from a reading-room, where he had perused 
with deep attention the pleadings of M. Martignac and M. 
de Sauzet, which strongly affected him. A slight degree 
of fever accompanied this cold ; but, from the 30th of De- 


t Neibuhr had conceived high expectations of the administration of M. 
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cember, his medical attendant recognized the symptoms of Niece 


a mortal inflammation. The pain, however, diminished in- 


versely as the danger increased. He preserved to the last Nieuport: 


moment his reason entire, saw the term of his existence 
approach without discomposure, and surrounded himself 
with the objects of his affections. At length, on the 2d of 
January, at two in the morning, this truly great man breath- 
ed his last, and “1’ame du juste alla se confondre dans la 
divinité, dont elle était une faible mais pure émanation.” 
Madame Niebuhr, weakened by protracted suffering fiom 
an affection of the chest, sunk under her sorrow in a few 
days afterwards; and four orphan children, confided to the 
care of M. de Classen, were subsequently sent to some re- 
lations by the father’s side in Holstein. 

Niebuhr left but few manuscripts. The third volume of 
his Roman History, which had escapcd destruction when 
his house was burned, has since been printed ; and there 
exist also some fragments of the fourth volume, but in small 
number. Much may be expected from M. de Savigny, 
who was thoroughly cognisant of all the great conceptions 
of his friend; and from M. de Classen, who, for a long pe- 
riod, lad not quitted his housc. In his last letter to M. 
de Golbéry, Niebuhr had offered him additions to the first 
volume of the Roman History ; but it is uncertain whether 
these were found amongst his papers, or whether he had 
written the life of M. de Serre, which he had certainly the 
intention of publishing. There may also be found amongst 
his papers a project relative to Goethe; it was addressed 
to M. Schweighceuser, whom he had requested to obtain 
from the priest of Sessenheim a portrait of Goethe such 
as lie was wlien his residence at Sessenheim rendered that 
place celebrated. When this was sent to him, little did 
either M. Schweighceuser or his friend M. de Golbéry fore- 
see that Niebuhr, who was still in the vigour of his age, 
would reach the term of his career before the patriarch of 
German literature, whose likeness he was so anxious to 
procure. A short time before his death, the Prussian go- 
vernment had engaged him to return to Berlin; but he 
declared to M. de Golbéry that he preferred the quiet of 
his retreat, and pursuit of his peaceful labours, to the tu- 
mult of the capital and the cares of public business. (A.) 

NIECE, a brother’s or sister’s daughter, which in the 
civil law is reckoned the third degree of consanguinity. 

NIEMEN, a large river of Poland, which rises in Li- 
thuania, where it passes by Bielicka, Grodno, and Kowno; 
it afterwards runs throngh part of Samogitia and Prussia, 
where it falls into the lake called the Kurisch-haff, by se- 
veral mouths, of which the most northern is called the 
Russ. This lake communicates with the Baltic. 

NIEPER, or Dnieper, a large river of Europe, and 
one of the most considerable of the north, formerly called 
the Borysthenes. Its source is in the middle of Muscovy, 
and it runs westward by Smolensko as far as Orsa ; it 
then turns south, and passing by Mohilow, Bohaczo, Kiow, 
Czyrkassy, the fortress of Kudak, Dessau, and Oczakow, 
falls into the Black Sea. 

NIESTER, or DneistErR; a large river of Polish Rus- 
sia, having its source in the lake Niester, in the palatinate 
of Lemburg, where it passes by Halicz. It then separates 
Podolia and Oczakow from Moldavia and Budziac Tartary, 
and falls into the Black Sea at Belgorod, between the 
mouths of the Dnieper and the Danube. 

NIEUPORT, a fortified city of the Netherlands, in the 
province of West Flanders, and arrondissement of Furnes. 


de Martignac, who appeared to him the only man destined 


to realise the conception of M. de Serre, and to rally all Frenchmen round a dynasty which it was the duty of all good men loyally 


to support as long as it remained faithful to its oaths. 
nacy and the 


partmental law. He had unbounded esteem 
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He accused of bad faith, both those who opposed to this ministry old obsti- 
prejudices of the court, and also those who prevailed on the chamber to refuse its support to the discussion of the de- 
for the fine talents and noble character 
the approbation which M. de M artignac had expressed of his Roman History, 


of this statesman, 


and was more proud of 
than of any other testimony 


in its favour. 
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The environs are unhealthy, from the low situation, which, 
by the facility of inundation, forms one of the chief means 
of defence. It is situated at the mouth of the Iser, by 
which it has water communication with Dunkirk, Bruges, 
and Ypres. It contains 2600 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
occupied in the herring and cod fisheries. Long. 2. 39. E. 
Lat. 51. 7. N. 

NIEVRE, a department of France, formed out of the 
ancient duchy of Nivernois. It extends in north latitude 
from 46. 52. to 47. 36. and in east longitude from 2. 39. 
to 4.6. It is bounded on the north by the departments 
of the Loiret and of the Yonne, on the east by the Cote 
@Or and Saone-Loire, on the south by the Saone-Loire 
and the Allier, and on the west by the Cher. In extent 
it is 2953 square miles, or 686,619 hectares, and is divided 
into four arrondissements, twenty-five cantons, and 330 
communes, the population of which amounts to 240,250 
persons. It is generally a hilly district, and on the eastern 
side it is mountainous. Nearly one third of the surface is 
covered with forests ; and as the cultivation is bad, it docs 
not produce a sufficiency of corn for the supply of the people, 
what it does yield consisting mostly of oats, rye, and barley, 
with very little wheat. Some of the meadows on the banks 
of the rivers feed cows, which, with the produce of the fo- 
rests, furnish the chief commodities with which the people 
are enabled to buy corn. There are some mines of iron, 
the working of which, and converting the raw material into 
common utensils, furnish the chief employment to the scan- 
ty population. Some wine is grown, but mostly of inferior 
quality, and not adequate to the consumption. By its rivers 
and canals the department is well supplied with cheap 
means of conveyance for its wood anditsiron. The fisheries 
on the rivers and the lakes are productive, and in part sup- 
ply fish to Paris. The department elects two deputies for 
the legislative body. The capital is the city of Nevers. 

NIGER, or, more properly, QUORRA, a great river of 
Central Africa, the course and termination of which, for 
upwards of forty years, excited an interest beyond any 
other question connected with the geography of the globe, 
excepting perhaps that of the north-west passage. This 
arose not only from the importance which naturally be- 


1 It is singular enough, that 
problem of African geography, 
good fortune entitles them to 

Richard Lander was born at ‘Truro, 
education was accordingly of the most ordinary description. He h 


to play truant, 


the West Indies. He was absent three years, 
several individuals, oue of whom he accompanied to 
curred of visiting distant regions, 


roused my rambling propensities.” Having heard that 


that enterprising traveller as his confidential servant. 
on the 10th of April 1827, 


than a twelvemonth, having had to make his way 


Africa, a long, difficult, and dangerous journey. At length 


vised and given to the world in two volumes octavo. 


trace the river Quorra from that place to the sea. It was in this second expedition that he secured to his name the distinguished place 


which it must ever hold in the history of African discovery- 
Accompanied by his brother John, 


on their toilsome journey 
the western bank of the Quorra, which place no European 
when he was accompanied by Lander. 


two persons in the humble sphere of the brothers Lander should have succeeded in resolving the great 
after so many able, accomplished, and adventurous men had failed, or perished in the attempt. 
the distinction of a biographical notice. 
in Wales, on the 8th of February 
ad an early propensity to wandering. “ My rambling inclinations,” 
says he, ‘‘ began to display themselves in early youth. I was never 
and stroll from town to town, and from village to village, wlienever 
in the society of boys possessing restless habits and inclinations similar to my own. L used also to listen with unmixed attention to old 
women’s tales about the ceremonies and mauners of the nations of distant regions of the earth.” Domestic calamities compelled him to 
uit his paternal abode when he was only nine years of age, and at the early age of eleven 
and returned to his native country in 1818, where he entered into the service 0 
France and other countries on the Continent. An opportunity having again Oc- 
he traversed the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
jesty’s commissioners of inquiry into the state of the British colonies. 
the establisliment of a kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland, ‘‘ where,” says he, “ my time passed away pleasantly and thought- 
lessly enough, till the return of Captain Clapperton and Major Denham 
it was the intention 
for the purpose of exploring the yet undiscovered parts of Central Africa, 
The results of this expedition are well known. 
Lander sought every opportunity of conveying himself home, which, however, he did not accomplish in less 
defenceless and alone from Saccatoo, in Houssa, to Badagry, 
he arrived safely at Purtsmouth, on 
him Captain Clapperton’s journal, as well as a great deal of valuable information of his own. 
perintend the printing of his journal, it was published in the first instance in a rough unfinished form; but it was 
Meanwhile the British government 


who undertook the expedition without any promise of reward, Richard 
Portsmouth on the 9th of January 1830, and arrived at Cape Coast 
the travellers landed at Badagry, where they were detained nine days by 
; and, after undergoing a variety of privations and sufferings, they, on the 17th of June, reached Boossa, 
lad before visited except the unfortunate Park, and Captain Clapperton 
From Boossa the Landers proceeded up the river about one hundred miles to Yaoori, the eX 
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longs to the solution of any great geographical problem,’ Nige 
put from the various and conflicting theories which had 
been formed relative to the Niger. The points which so 
long remained undecided were, whether the large inte- 
rior river of Africa, first mentioned by Herodotus, and after- 
wards by Pliny, Ptolemy, Leo Africanus, and others, could 
be identified with that which we now call the Quorra or 
the Joliba, which latter is its name during the earlier part 
of its course ; and whether this river lost itself in the great 
Lake Tshad, Tshadda, or Shary, or terminated in the At- 
lantic Ocean. ‘These were the main questions which were. 
agitated by geographers ; but there were others which 
occupied no inconsiderable degree of attention, such as, 
whether it carried its waters under ground through the 
Great Desert, into the Gulf of Syrtis, or whether it flowed 
in an easterly direction, and formed a branch of the Nile. 
But every difficulty has at length been cleared away by 
the enterprise and perseverance of Britons, and we can 
now trace the entirc line of this great river. To the first 
question, whether the Quorra be the Niger, meaning by 
that the river so named in the works of ancient geographers 
and historians, a negative answer has been very generally 
given; and with regard to the termination of the Quorra, it 
has been found to flow into the Atlantic through a number 
of mouths situated ina delta, at the head of the great gulfof 
the western coast of Africa. The discovery of the termi- 
nation of the river which has been so long and so impro- 
perly called the Niger, was made by Mr Richard Lander, 
a very humble but intelligent individual, who, without hav- 
ing any prejudices to gratify, or theory to support, set about 
the task in a straightforward manner, and accomplished, 
not without difficulty and danger, an undertaking in which 
all former travellers had failed, from having fallen victims 
either to the insalubrity of the climate or the more fatal bar; 
parity of the natives. But before tracing Lander’s voyage 
along the Quorra, it may be necessary to give a short ac- 
count of what was previously known respecting that river. 

Herodotus, in his geographical notice of Africa, informs 
us, that some young persons belonging to a people who dwelt 
in the north of Africa, on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
travelled in a westerly direction from a part of Egypt, un- 


Their 
1804. His parents were in humble circumstances, and his 
easy a great while together in one place, 


and used to be delighted 
I could steal an opportunity ; as well as to mix 


he accompanied a mercantile gentleman to 


as servant to Major Colebrooke, one of his ma- 
On his return to England in 1824, he accepted a situation in 


from the interior of Africa in the following year again 
of the British government to send out another expedition 
he waited upon Captain Clapperton, and was engaged by 
Atter the death of Clapperton, 


on the western coast 0 
the 30th of April 1828, bringing with 
Being unable, from ill health, to su- 
subsequently re- 
had engaged him to proceed to Fundah, and 


Lander embarked at 
On the 22d of March 


At length they set out 
on 


Castle on the 22d of the following month. 
the mercenary chief of the place. 
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} . 
directly westward ; and if so, they certainly could never Niger. 
have reached the Joliba or Quorra. But others assert, that —""v"" 


set til they came to a large river full of crocodiles, and flow- 
— 


ing towards the rising sun; and that they were conducted 
by the natives to a considerable city situated on its banks. 
The fact of the Nile flowing from the west in an early part 
of its course, led the Father of History to conclude that 
this river was a distant branch or source of the Nile. Thus 
originated the first error regarding the Niger, and the 
weight which was attached to the opinions of Herodotus 
(scarcely less than belonged to those of Aristotle in a still 
more important branch of human knowledge) continued for 
ages to involve the subject in the greatest obscurity. The 
successive facts discovered relative to the hydrography of 
Africa were bent and twisted to answer the conditions of 
a vague hypothesis, for the truth of which there was no 
proof, and only the authority of a name. Notice is taken 
of the Niger by Strabo, but Pliny treats largely of this 
river, conducting it in an easterly direction, through sandy 
deserts, to the Nile of Egypt, and thus coinciding in opinion 
with Herodotus. Mela, another geographer, had the can- 
dour to confess, that when the N iger reached the middle 
of the continent, no one knew what became of it. Ptolemy 
was the first who demolished the notion that the Nile and 
the Niger are the same; but his account of the Niger is 
vague, and somewhat unintelligible. He adhered to the 
former opinion regarding its general direction, and consi- 
dered as one river streams that were entirely distinct. But 
toreturn to Herodotus. The difficulty has been to identify 
the track of the travellers which he mentions, and their 
account of what they saw, with what is now known of the 
river lately discovered, and the part of Africa in which 


it is situated. Without going into the details of this sub- 


ject, we may briefly state how the facts stand. Herodotus 
distinctly mentions, that the Nasamonian youth travelled 


——— 


as the ancients were not very accurate with regard to their 
bearings, the words of Herodotus are not to be interpreted 
strictly ; and consequently, if we allow that they proceed- 
ed, not directly westward, but a little to the south, the tra- 
vellers might have arrived at the river. The city to which 
they were conducted has been surmised to have been no 
other than Timbuctoo itself But it is clear, that if we 
allow of such latitude of meaning to the terms employed 
by the ancients, either in geography or any other science, 
there will be no end to conjecture regarding what they 
did or what they did not know. If Herodotus is to be 
taken as authority at all, we must accept of him without 
any emendation whatever, just as he stands; and if so, we 
must certainly come to the conclusion, that the Joliba or 
Quorra is not the great river to which he alludes. It may 
have been one of the many streams flowing in an easterly di- 
rection in that part of Africa which was called Segelmessa ; 
and what seems to confirm this conjecture is, that Pliny evi- 
dently points to one of these. The celebrated Arabian geo- 
gtaphers Abulfeda and Edrisi, and Leo Africanus, a native 
of Spain, all assigned to the Niger of Ptolemy a westerly 
course ; and the two former gave it a source identical with 
that of the Nile, but Leo supposed it to take its rise in a lake 
situated to the south of Bornou, whence it was believed to 
flow westward to the Atlantic Ocean. The early European 
navigators, in their discoveries on the western coast of Afri- 
ca, found successively the estuaries of the Senegal, Gambia, 
and Rio Grande, and believed them to be the mouths of the 
Niger, which was described as traversing nearly the entire 
breadth of Africa. In course of time they were tempted to 
explore the Senegal and Gambia, for the purpose of reaching 


eee 


treme point of the expedition, where they arrived on the 27th of June. The descent af the river commenced on the 2d of August, 


and the results of the expedition are related in the text. In thei 
an amusing, sometimes of an alarming character. 
were met with the most manly and determined resolution. At 


t voyage downwards to the sea, their adventures were sometimes of 


As they proceeded, however, their difficulties and dangers increased ; but these 


Kirree they were plundered, and nearly lost their lives. On their 


arrival at Eboe, they were made prisoners by the king of the place, who would not conseut to their liberation except on the condition 
of receiving a large ransom. For this sum they gave a bill on the captain of a Liverpool trader, which they ascertained was lying in 


the river Nun, one of the mouths of the Quorra. An obligation o 
and John Lander was retained as a hostage; but he contrived to 


fa similar nature was exacted from them by the king of Brasstown, 
persuade the natives to allow him to proceed. The captain of the 


Liverpool trader treated them in a most brutal manner, and refused to make any advance whatever, although he was assured of re. 


payment by the British government. 
government. 
England, where they arrived on the 9th of June. 


Their bills were consequently protested, but the demand was afterwards ordered to be paid by 
On the 20th of January 1831 the travellers proceeded from Fernando Po to Rio de Janeiro, whence they set sail for 


The safe return of the brothers Lander, and the triumphant discovery which they had made, was the subject of warm and general 


congratulation. The Royal Geographical Society awarded Richa 
brothers one thousand guineas was given by a London bcokseller. 


rd Lander a premium of fifty guineas, and for the journal of the 
In the disaster which befell them et Kirree, portions of the jour- 


nals of both brothers were lost ; but fortunately that part of each journal which was saved supplied what had been lost of the other, and 


& connected narrative was published in three volumes, entitled * 
the Niger, by Richard and John Lander.” The domestic disposi 


Journal of an Expedition to explore the course and termination of 
tion of John Lander induced him to settle permanently at home; 


but Richard’s love of hazardous enterprise had not yet been gratified. An expedition for the purpose of ascending the Quorra having 


been fitted out by some merchants of Liverpool, he was reque 


sted to undertake the direction of it, and he accepted the offer. 


The results of this expedition, which has been mentioned in the text, were quite unsatisfactory to the projectors, and most fatal to 


those who undertook it, very few Europeans having survived it. 
entered the river consisted of two steam-vessels, in one of which 


where he left the vessel, and returned to Fernando Po, for the purpose of obtaining some medicines and other necessaries. 


Amongst the victims was Richard Lander. The expedition which 
he ascended the Quorra to the junction of the T'shadda or Shary, 
After re- 


Joining his companions, he penetrated up the T’shadda to a considerable distance ; but want of provisions compelled him to relinquish 


any attempt to penetrate to the sources of this river. 
fageous trade with the inhabitants. 


He proceeded up the Quorra as far as Rabba, where he prosecuted an advan- 
For the purpose of obtaining a particular species of goods for the markets in the interior, he once 


more descended the river to Fernando Po, from which place his last letter to his friends in England, written in high spirits, was dated. 


He mentioned that he was then “on his way to the interior for 
ascended the Quorra in two canoes, was attacked by the natives 


the third and last time.” It was the last time. The party, which 
at a part of the river about seventy miles inland. Several were 


killed and a number wounded ; amongst the latter was Richard Lander, who appears to have behaved on the occasion with the great- 


est bravery and self-possession. 


Whilst cheering his comrades, and inspiring them by his heroic example, he received a musket-ball 


in the hip, which made him stagger ; but he continued to direct the movements of his party until the canoes were out of reach of the. 


enemy’s shot, when he sunk down exhausted from loss of blood. 


recovery. _ But on the 6th of February 1834 mortification ensued 
after midnight. Thus perished, in the thirty-first year of his age 


: " Having succeeded in escaping down the river to Fernando Po, every 
Possible attention was paid to his wound, and symptoms became at last so favourable, 


that no doubts were entertained of Lander’s 
, and so rapid was the prostration of the sufferer, that he died soon 
» Richard Lander, the humblest, but in one respect the most fortu- 


nate, of all those whose names are associated with the subject of African discovery, and who have fallen victims to their zeal in that 


exciting but fatal pursuit. 
Such is the view taken of this disputed point by Lieutenant 


His widow received a pension from William IV., and his daughter a handsome donation. 
-Colonel Leake, in the second volume of the Journal of the Geo- 


graphical Society. But a writer in the Quarterly Review, whose opinion is entitled to the greatest deference, takes an opposite view, 


asserting that Herodotus “ knew of no such river, nor even mentioned the name.” 


(Quarterly Review, No. xci. p. 80.) 
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Niger. the far-famed city of Timbuctoo, the immense wealth of before the ‘nundation commenced, to be 900 French feet Nig 


——" which excited their cupidity. They traced these rivers so 


near to their sources as to decrease almost to rivulets, yet 
still they found themselves very far from the object of their 
wishes, and the vast central plain through which the Ni- 
ger was understood to flow. In the meanwhile the French 
geographers De Lisle and D’Anville devoted their atten- 
tion to Africa. De Lisle, in a map published in 1714, 
gave the sources both of the Niger and Senegal, the for- 
mer being made to flow eastward and the latter westward, 
which was an approximation to the truth. D’Anville fol- 
lowed up this view in his map of Africa, published in 1749; 
and thus far a correct knowledge of the source and direc- 
tion of the Niger was obtained, by its being separated in 
the east from the Nile, and in the west from the Senegal, 
and by having an easterly course at first assigned to it. 
These views, however, appear to have been lost sight of, 
and the belief that the Niger followed a westerly course 
was generally entertained. But the formation of the Afri- 
can Association in England marks the commencement of a 
new era in the history of African geography. The first and 
principal object which occupied the attention of this body 
was the course and termination of the Niger; anda reward 
was held out to the person, whoever he might be, that 
should succeed in determining them. We pass over the 
names of Ledyard and Lucas, the former having died at 
Cairo before accomplishing any thing, and the latter hav- 
ing only gathered some information from,the Arabs, which 
tended rather to perplex than elucidate the subject. The 
honour of determining the course of the Niger was reserv- 
ed for the celebrated Mr Mungo Park, a native of Scotland, 
who, in the year 1795, offered to the Association his ser- 
vices, which were accepted. In his first journey, Mr Park 
explored the course of the Niger from Bammakoo to Silla, 
the former being, according to his account, about ten days’ 


journey distant fom its source, and the latter two hundred 


miles from Timbuctoo. In his second journey, undertaken 
at the instance of the British government, he traced the 
Niger as far as Boossa, where he unfortunately perished 
in the river, as was afterwards satisfactorily ascertained 
by Clapperton and Lander. After that of Park, the 
names of Laing, De Caille, Clapperton, and Lander, who 
all ascertained important facts regarding the Quorra, occur 
in connection with the discovery of its termination. Clap- 
perton crossed the river at the point where Park perished, 
‘and soon afterwards died himself at Saccatoo. But Richard 
Lander, his faithful servant, on his return to England, 
volunteered to navigate the river from Boossa to its ter- 
mination; his offer was accepted by the British govern- 
ment, and in a few months this enterprising individual 
accomplished the work of ages, having entered the Atlan- 
tic by the River Nun, one of the branches by which this 
great river discharges itself into the sea. 

‘The source of the Quorra or Joliba, although not yet 
actually explored, has been ascertained by Laing to be si- 
tuated in the high country of Kissi, about two hundred 
miles north-east by east of Sierra Leone. The branch of it 
which is best known is said to originate in the eastern 
side of Mount Loma, one of the range called the Moun- 
tains of Kong, and which appears to be a continuation of 
the Gibel el Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon, in latitude 
9. 15. north, and longitude 9. 36. west. From Loma, this 
stream, under the name of Joliba, bends its course north- 
east through Foota Jallo and Kankan, to Couroussa, a 
town situated about eighty miles east from Timboo, where 
De Caille, travelling eastward, crossed it, and found it, 


1 When the articles AFRICA, BENIN, and some others connected with the geography of this quarter of the globe, passed through 
the press, the result of the Landers’ expedition was not known; so that a more ample narrative of their discoveries is necessary it 
this place, to supply any deficiency which may be found in our geography of Africa. i 


in breadth, and nine feet in depth, with a current of two 
miles and a half per hour. From its great size here, only 
one hundred miles from its reputed source, it must have 
received the waters of some tributary streams ; indeed 
before reaching Bammakoo, it receives the ‘Tankisso and 
Sarano, both of which are large rivers, one of them, flow- 
ing from Sankari in Manding, having been mistaken by 
Park for the Joliba itself, At Bammakoo it commences 
‘ts course over the plain of Bambarra, flowing still in an 
easterly direction, by Yamina, Sansanding, and Sego, the 
capital, where it forms a noble stream, equal to the Thames 
at Westminster. It pursues the same course till it reaches 
Jinne, when it takes a bend nearly due north, in which 
direction it flows till it reaches Lake Dibbie, when it re- 
verts to its easterly bearing, and continues to run in that 
direction till it reaches Timbuctoo. De Caille navigated 
the river from Jinne to Timbuctoo, and represents the 
banks between these places as low and marshy. Lake 
Dibbie is of very considerable magnitude, and stretches 
from east to west instead of from north to south. Below 
this the river was found very deep, and from half a mile to 
a mile in breadth, with a considerable current. Near Ka 
bra, the port of Timbuctoo, the Joliba separates into two 
branches, the larger, which is about three fourths of a mile 
broad, bending its course east-south-east, and the smaller, 
about a hundred feet broad, but very deep, taking its course 
east by north to Kabra. The celebrated city of Timbuctoo 
is about eight miles north from Kabra, and, from the most 
accurate information which has as yet been obtained, stands 
‘n latitude 17. 30. north, and longitude 2. 30. east. From 
Kabra the smaller branch of the Joliba turns south-east, 
and joins the parent stream to the eastward, from which 
point there is reason to believe, although its course has 
not been delineated, that the Joliba flows in the general 
direction of its course south-east till it reaches Yaoorl. 
From Timbuctoo to Yaoori, however, very little is known 
of this great river; but the fact that Park sailed down 
from the one place to the other fully establishes the con- 
tinuity. From Yaoori to the sea it was navigated by the 
Landers, and was found to flow at first nearly due south, 
then to take a rapid bend to the east, and afterwards gra- 
dually to return and take a south-south-westerly direction 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Of these fortunate discoverers 
we shall now proceed to give some account! 

Boossa, the first city m the vicinity of the Quorra, at 
which the Landers arrived, is situated on its right bank, 
about a mile from the river, in latitude 10. 14. north, and 
longitude 6. 11. east. Black rocks were seen to rise abrupt- 
ly from the centre of the stream ; its surface was agitate 
by whirlpools ; and in the dry season its largest branch was 
not more than a stone’s throw across. The travellers pro- 
ceeded in a canoe from Boossa to Yaoori, between which 
places the river was found divided into many channels, by 
rocks, sand-banks, and low islands, covered with tall rank 
grass ; and some of the channels were so shallow that their 
canoe was constantly grounding. ‘They were told at Yar 
oori, however, that above that place, and below Booss% 
the navigation was not interrupted either by rocks or sand- 
banks ; and that after the malea or wet season, which sets 
in with fourteen days of incessant rain, canoes of all kinds 
pass to and fro between Yaoori, Nouffe, Boossa, and Fundah. 
Yaoori is alarge flourishing kingdom, ruled by a hereditary 
sovereign, who exercises absolute despotism. The capital 
city, which bears the same name, is of great extent, being 
between twenty and thirty miles in circuit, and very pop 
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, lous; but, from the low nature of the banks of the river, it 
was found very swampy. Returning to Boossa, and sail- 
ing downwards, the Quorra was found completely navigable 
to a finely-wooded island called Patashie ; but from thence 
to Lever or Layaba, a distance of about twenty miles, the 
channel is so full of rocks and sand-banks, as to render the 
passage very difficult. From Lever all the way down to 
the ocean, the Quorra is a broad and noble stream, varying 
from one to six, but being most commonly between two 
and three miles in breadth. The banks in some places were 
flat and marshy, but elsewhere presented the most pleasing 
aspect. They are described as “ embellished with mighty 
trees and elegant shrubs, which were clad in thick and lux- 
uriant foliage, some of lively green, others of darker hues; 
and little birds were singing merrily among the branches. 
Magnificent festoons of creeping plants, always green, hung 
from the tops of the tallest trees, and, drooping to the wa- 
ter’s edge, were pleasing and grateful to the eye.” Further 
down, the river is bordered by lofty mountains, seemingly 
forming part of the great chain which crosses Africa in this 
latitude, but which has not been sufficient to arrest the 
course of this mighty stream. These eminences are de- 
scribed as gloomy and romantic, fringed with stunted 
shrubs, which overhang immense precipices ; and their re- 
cesses are tenanted only by wild beasts and birds of prey. 
Even in the mid-channel, a rocky islet called Mount Kesa 
rises to the height of 300 feet; and its steep sides, fringed 
with magnificent trees, present a majestic appearance. The 
island Zagoshie is one of the most remarkable spots in all 
Africa. It is about fifteen miles in length and three in 
_ breadth, in the midst of the Quorra, the broad channel of 
which on either side separates it from the continent. The 
surface is very low, and muddy, yet throughout well cul- 
tivated, and extremely productive. The manufactures of 
this place are highly valued, and superior to any in the 
kingdom of Nouffe or Tappa, to which it belongs. The 
_ largest and most flourishing city of this doiain is Rabba, 
| situated about two miles from Zagoshie, in latitude 9. 14., 


_ take him up there in twelve days, without changing the canoe. 


, Soudan, would naturally be immense. 
that that country lies very near the equator.” 


to be. 


now more of the countries in the interior. 


lous country ; and this is certainly the case. 
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and between five and six hundred miles from the sea. The 
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surrounding country abounds in the most valuable grains, —-~— 


in horned cattle of remarkable size, and in horses much ad- 
mired for their strength and beauty. 

Below Zagoshie and Rabba the Quorra flows almost due 
east for upwards of a hundred and twenty miles, present- 
ing throughout a magnificent body of water, at one place 
nearly eight miles broad. ‘The shores are generally well 
cultivated and inhabited ; and at one point two very large 
cities appeared on the opposite banks. ‘Towards the end 
of this reach the Quorra is joined by a large stream from 
the north-east, called the Coodonia. About twenty miles 
lower is Egga, a very large town built close to the river, 
in a situation low, and liable to inundation. The inhabi- 
tants trade both up and down the river; and here were 
found Portugnese cloths, brought from Benin. Egga is the 
boundary town of Nouffe, and closes on thesouth that range 
of flourishing and comparatively well-governed countries 
which here extend along both banks of the Quorra. The 
river now flows east-south-east along a finc country, covered 
with numerous villages, the principal being Kacunda, which 
consists of three large villages, all under the absolute sway 
of a single chief. The river then takes a direction nearly 
due south, and, at the distance of three or four days’ jour- 
ney below Egga, is joined by another river nearly as large 
as itself, falling in from the north-eastward. This is the 
Tshadda, Shar, or Shary; and Lander was informed that 
Fundah, of which Clapperton heard so much when at Sac- 
catoo, was at the distance of three days’ journey on the 
banks of this river, and not, as had been supposed, on 
those of the Quorra. This fact was verified some years 
afterwards by Mr Laird,! who, in his voyage up the Quorra, 
ascended the river Tshadda (uniformly designated Shary 
in his work) for six or seven days, when he entered a creek, 
from the extremity of which a land journey of about ten 
miles conducted him to Fundah, a large and populous 
town. Below the confluence of the rivers Quorra and 
Tshadda the course of the river is south-south-west, and 
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_ ? See Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa, by the River Niger, in the steam-vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 
_ 1832-33-34, by Macgregor Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield, surviving officers of the expedition, London, 1837, in two vols. 8vo. With 
_ Tegard to the source of the T'shadda our information is medgre and inconclusive. 
the invariable answer was, that it came from the great Lake T'shad or Tchad. One person, indeed, a native of Kooka, offered to 
The confidence of this assertion is very much like that of a person 
who had already performed the voyage; but, from the mendacious propensities of the natives, Mr Laird is not inclined to admit the 
Correctness of this account, and thinks that the river has its rise in another and very different quarter. 
reasons for drawing this conclusion, by which we are enabled to form an independent judgment on the point. 
__ “The water of the Shary,” says he, “ is colder than that of the Niger. 
denly than the Niger. There is little trade upon the Shary in comparison with the Niger, which, if it communicated with the Sea of 
From the three first reasons, I should think that its rise is in a mountainous country, and 
With-all deference to this judicious traveller, we think that at least two of his rea- 
sons for differing from the popular opinion go directly to confirm it. In the first place, the water of the Shary being colder than that 
of the Quorra, is just what would happen if the source of the river were a large reservoir of water, such as we know the Lake Tshad 
A great body of water, as is well known, is kept permanently colder than a small one under the same circumstances ; the 
stream issuing from the former, therefore, and flowing only 500 miles (which is probably more than the limit that ought to be as. 
signed to the course of’ the Shary, supposing it to originate in Lake T’shad), will beyond all doubt be colder than one which has tra- 
versed nearly 3000 miles in a tropical climate, becoming swelled during its long course only by a great number of small tributaries, 
and, from its shallow depth when compared to a large inland sea, having its teniperature raised considerably higher by the influence 
of the solar beams. Secondly, the rise of the river taking place sooner than is the case with the N iger, and also more suddenly, clearly 
Proves, that at the commencement of the wet season it receives all at once a great accession to its waters, which would be the case if 
it,flowed from a large lake into which a number of large rivers, having short courses, discharged their waters simultaneously ; and, 
according to the best authorities, Lake Tshad is the basin into which a great number of streams from the surrounding country are 
poured, these, when compared with the Quorra, or even with the Shary, having but short courses. 
trary, becomes augmented in size by a multitude of smaller streams which enter it at different intervals during a course ‘of nearly 
3000 miles ; consequently they must affect the main stream, at its confluence with the Shary, slowly and gradually, not all at once. 
Besides, it appears from the facts of the ease, that before the tributaries which join it previously to its reaching 'Timbuctoo have taken 
effect at the point referred to, a considerable portion of what may be called the overplus waters received during the rainy season, 
and joining the Quorra below Timbuctoo, has already partially augmented the parent stream at its junction with the Shary, and 
passed on to the Atlantic. The two reasons which Mr Laird brings forward as opposed to the opinion of the Shary being a river flow- 
ing from Lake T’shad, seem to us therefore to be remarkably favourable to such an hypothesis. 
dence to the contrary, we are strongly inclined to think that this is the fact. 
trade on the Shar J is smaller than it would be if it communicated with Lake Tshad, nothing satisfactory can be advanced until we 
Lander was informed that the Tshadda or Shary flowed through large and fruitful king- 

doms, and that an extensive commerce and active navigation were carried on by means of it. 
to make either for or against. its originating in a great lake, providing it be navigable to a great distance into the interior of a popu- 


Mr Laird made many inquiries respecting it, and 


Fortunately he assigns his 


‘The rise of the river commences sooner and more sud. 


The river Quorra, on the con- 


Indeed, in the’‘absence of direct evi- 
With regard to Mr Laird’s third reason, that the 


We can see nothing in its mere trade 
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its width, as usual, varies from two to five or six miles. 
a considerable town situated below 
the junction of the Tshadda, is the common path to the city 
of Fundah; and here both banks of the river continue hilly 
and well wooded, and are thickly studded with towns and 
villages. Of this town Mr Laird observes, “ Bocqua, or 
Hickory, as the natives call it, is the centre of this trade 
(in slaves, cloth, and ivory), and a fair of three days’ dura- 
tion is held there every ten days, attended by Eboe, and 
Attah, and even Bonny traders from the south, and those 
from Egga, Cuttum-Curaffe, and Fundah on the north 
[north-east ?], besides great numbers from the interior 
country on both banks of the river. The traders from the 
upper country bring cloths of native manufacture, beads, 
ivory, rice, straw-hats, and slaves, all of which they sell for 
cowries, and buy European goods, chiefly Portuguese and 
Spanish. About twenty-five large canoes passed us every 
ten days, on their way to this market, each containing from 
forty to sixty people. The trade is carried on by money, 
not by barter; cowries are the circulating medium, and 
their sterling value on an average may be taken at one 
shilling per thousand.” Still farther down is the town of 
Attah or Iddoh, picturesquely situated on a hill overhang- 
ing the river, in some places with cliffs 300 feet in height. 
Standing above the alluvial soil at the entrance of the val- 
ley of the Quorra, and thus removed from damp, it is heal- 
thy, and, according to Mr Laird, commands at present the 
whole trade of the interior. The same traveller informs us, 
that above this town the river forces its way through a 
chain of mountains which he calls Kong, being in all like- 
lihood a part of the range already mentioned as traversing 
this part of Africa. They seemed to be of nearly equal 
height, apparently from 2500 to 3000 feet above the level 
of the river, and had all flat summits. They are proba- 
bly composed of sandstone resting upon granite, of which 
latter rock large masses were found in the vicinity of the 
river. About forty-five miles below the junction of the 
Tshadda with the Quorra, and on the left bank of the lat- 
ter river, stands the town of Abbazacca ; and still farther 
down Damuggoo, at which place Lander found that the 
Quorra fell two feet in as many days, yet still overflowed 
the town. European goods here made their appearance in 
considerable abundance, consisting of powder, muskets, 
soap, Manchester cottons, and other manufactures, toge- 
ther with large quantities of diluted rum, in all which 
articles the natives trade to Bocqua, where they receive 
in exchange ivory and slaves, which, again, are sold to 
European traders. Some ten or fifteen miles below Da- 
muggoo a stream flows in from the eastward; but this, 
Lander thinks, is a branch previously separated from the 
main stream, and on his map it is made to enclose the large 
towns of Abbazacca and Damuggoo, together with a num- 
ber of villages. At the reunion of this stream with the 
Quorra stands Kirree, a large market-town, at which place 
the great delta of the Quorra may be said to commence, 
extending south-westerly to the mouth of the river Benin, 
and south-south-east to that of Old Calabar. At Kirree a 
great branch was seen to go off to Benin; but it is not till 
the traveller reaches Eboe, a large town seventy miles far- 
ther down the river, that it begins to separate into those 
numerous channels which intersect the country in every 
direction, and enter the Atlantic by so many estuaries. 
At a little distance above Eboe a large branch runs to the 
westward, terminating also, it is said, at Benin, but more 
probably in one of the numerous rivers to the south-south- 
east of that estuary. Another large branch goes off at the 
same place, flowing to the south-east, apparently towards 
Old Calabar and the Rio del Rey, two large estuaries. 
At the point where these two arms of the Quorra strike 


off, the river spreads out into a vast lake, which is said 
to receive a number of small rivers. 

In sailing down from Kirree to Eboe, the Landers found 
a complete change from the beautiful and smiling aspect 
which nature had presented on the upper banks of the 
stream. The country became almost throughout an alluvial 
swamp, covered with vast entangled forests, which con- 
cealed the villages. Grain and cattle had disappeared from 
the fields, and the sole subsistence of the inhabitants was 
derived from the produce of the trees, from roots, the ba- 
nana, the plantain, the yam, and from the fish caught in 
the river. The Quorra abounds in fish, and the inhabitants 
of the banks are expert and persevering fishermen. They 
make immense nets of grass, which they use as seines with 
great dexterity. The palm-tree, also, is not only an ex- 
tensive article of trade, but affords a refreshing juice. Eboe 
is situated on the side of a creek running parallel with the 
Quorra, and in the flooded season communicating with it at 
both extremities. It may contain about six thousand inha- 
bitants, who are the most enterprising and industrious trad- 
ers on the river. The town itself, with the immediate vie 
cinity, is unhealthy, owing to the swampy nature of the 
ground. ‘The staple trade of Eboe consists of slaves and 
palm-oil, the latter being produced in immense quantities; 
and yet so plentiful are the trees which yield it, that, Mr 
Laird says, not the twentieth part of the natural produce 
is collected. But as long as the slave-trade exists, it is 
vain to look for the development of industry and com- 
merce in these countries. Is it likely that the natives will 
explore the palm forests whilst the atrocious practice of 
kidnapping them on every convenient occasion is carried 
on by Europeans and Americans? Industry, however, 
would soon follow security, and the trade in palm-oil 
might be rendered exceedingly valuable to Europe. Be- 
low Eboe, the branches thrown off by the Quorra on both 
sides are large and numerous, and that which forms the 
Bonny may perhaps claim to be considered as the main 
stream. The Brass River, however, flowing in a direction 
nearly south-west from Eboe, and entering the Atlantic 
at Cape Formosa, was that by which the Landers reached 
the sea. The next points to be considered are, the extent 
of the Quorra, its tributaries, and the size and character of 
its delta. 

“If we measure two distances,” says an able writer on 
this subject,! “ one from the source to Timbuctoo, and the 
other from that city to the sea, we shall have nearly 2000 
miles, which may be considered as the direct courses and 
the various windings must raise the whole line of the 
stream to upwards of 3000 miles. For several hundred 
miles of its lower course it forms a broad and magnificent 
expanse, resembling an inland sea. The Niger must, after 
all, yield very considerably to the Missouri and Orellana, 
those stupendous rivers of the new world; but it appears 
as great as any of those which water the old continents, 
There can rank with it only the Nile and the Yang-tse- 
kiang, or Great River of China. But the upper course of 
neither is yet very fully ascertained; and the Nile can 
compete only in length of course, not in the magnitude of 
its stream, or the fertility of the regions which it waters 
There is one feature in which the Niger may defy compe 
tition with any river, either of the old or new world. This 
is in the grandeur of its delta. Along the whole coast, from 
the river of Formosa or Benin, to that of Old Calabar, about 
three hundred miles in length, there open into the Atlan- 
tic its successive estuaries, which navigators have scarcely 
been able to number. Taking this coast as the base of the 
triangle or delta, and its vertex at Kirree, about a hundr 
and seventy miles inland, where the Formosa branch 4 
rates, we have a space of upwards of 25,000 square mules, 
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We have seen that, besides its own ample stream, the Night. 
Quorra has a number of tributaries. Not far above the “~~” 
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» equal to the halfof England. Had this delta, like that of the 


Nile, been subject only to temporary inundations, leaving 
behind a layer of fertilizing slime, it would have formed, the 
most fruitful region on the earth, and might have been al- 
most the granary of a continent. But unfortunately the 
Niger rolls down its waters in such excessive abundance, as 
to convert the whole into a huge and dreary swamp, covered 
with dense forests of mangrove and other trees of spread- 
ing and luxuriant foliage. The equatorial sun, with its 
fiercest rays, cannot penetrate these dark recesses ; it only 
exhales from them pestilential vapours, which render this 
coast the theatre of more fatal epidemic diseases than any 
other, even of Western Africa. That human industry will 
one day level these forests, drain these swamps, and cover 
this soil with luxuriant harvests, we may confidently anti- 
cipate ; but many ages must probably elapse before man, 
in Africa, can achieve such a victory over nature.” 

These broad estuaries of the Quorra communicate with 
each other by creeks, and, frequently overflowing their 
banks, render the shore a vast alluvial wooded morass for 
more than twenty miles inland. The natives, having thus 
far extended water communications, are the most active 
traders anywhere in Africa; but, excepting slaves, the 
commodities in which they deal are now entirely changed. 
Gold las given place to ivory, which is collected in 
considerable quantities; but palm-oil is the great staple 
of the eastern districts. A vast quantity of salt is made 
at the mouths of the rivers, both for consumption at the 
spot and in the interior. The first leading feature is the 
river Formosa, which is two miles wide at its mouth; and 
on a creek tributary to it stands the capital of Benin. The 
surrounding territory is well cultivated, although not so 
completely cleared of wood as it might be. Jatto, about 
fifty miles below, is the port of Benin, and is accessible 
to vessels of sixty tons. The trade on this river has great- 
ly declined from what it once was. Warré or Owarri is 
another state and city, situated on another creek, commu- 
nicating with the Formosa on its opposite side. It con- 
sists of a somewhat elevated and beautiful island, sur- 
rounded by vast woods and swainps. After doubling Cape 
Formosa, and passing several estuaries, we come to that 
of the Brass River, called by the Portuguese the river of 
Nun. This, though not the largest estuary of the Quorra, 
is most directly in the line of the main stream, and be- 
ing that by which Lander entered the Atlantic, it at pre- 
sent enjoys the reputation of being the principal channel. 
It is divided into two branches; but the navigation is great- 
ly impeded, and the trade limited by a dangerous bar at 
its mouth. Brass Town is not built on either of the great 

branches, but on one of the numerous creeks connected 

with both, and in a country overgrown with impenetrable 
thickets of mangrove. It is a poor place, divided by a la- 
goon into two parts, each of which contains about a thou- 
sand inhabitants. Bonny River forms the next important 
estuary, having on its opposite sides the towns of Bonny 
and New Calabar, which, being only a few miles up, are si- 
tuated in the midst of the morassses which overspread all 
this country. The people support themselves by the manu- 

_ facture of salt, and they likewise trade in slaves and palm- 
oil. To the eastward of Bonny is the estuary of Old Ca- 
labar River, the broadest of all, and navigable for large 
vessels sixty miles up to Ephraim Town, which is govern- 
ed by a chief who assumes the title of duke. It carries on 
a considerable trade, and contains about four thousand in- 
habitants. To this river succeeds that of Rio del Rey, and 
then the Rio Cameroons. The country yields a good deal 
| of Ivory and palm-oil. The continuity of the vast wooded 
flat which extends along the coast for more than two hun- 
dred miles is now broken by some very lofty mountains, 
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point where the delta commences, the Tshadda enters, 
being nearly equal in magnitude to the Quorra itself. A 
little higher up the Coodonia enters ; it is a smaller river, 
but still of great importance in a commercial point of 
view, as Lander had seen it flowing through a very fertile 
and highly cultivated country. Considerably higher up is 
the Cubbie, a large stream from the country and city of 
that name; and higher up still is the Quarrama, which 
passes by Zirmie and Saccatoo. Between this point and 
Timbuctoo we are ignorant of how many or what streams 
Join the Quorra, nor is the tributary which passes that city 
of any great importance. But, at the eastern boundary 
of Bambarra, Mr Park describes the influx from the south 
of two great streams, the Maniand and Nimma 3; and it 
seems very doubtful if De Caille was not mistaken in sup- 
posing the latter to be a mere branch of the Quorra. The 
higher tributaries descending from the mountains swell 
the stream, without themselves affording any important 
navigation. 

An interesting question, and one which has occupied a 
considerable degree of attention, here presents itself, name- 
ly, what prospect does this great interior communication 
open to British commerce? Our intercourse with this part 
of Africa has hitherto beenalmost exclusively with thecoast, 
which is comparatively unproductive, whilst its inhabitants 
are idle and miserable. Inland, however, we find the people 
improve, and the country become fertile to luxuriance, and 
gradually more healthy. The territories rendered acces- 
sible by the Quorra and its tributaries are undoubtedly the 
most productive and industrious in all Africa; and their 
population, notwithstanding the difficulty of forming any 
precise estimate, can scarcely be rated at less than about 
twenty-five millions. Considerable results might reasonably 
be anticipated, from British enterprise having found access 
to such a region. But there are two great drawbacks to 
active intercourse with the interior of Africa 3; the insalubri- 
ty of the climate, and the inhuman traffic in slaves, which 
last is a thousand times more destructive to trade than all 
the forms which disease ever assumed. If this were re- 
moved and the cénfidence of the natives restored, our com- 
merce with Africa by means of the Quorra might be great- 
ly increased. In the mean time, the late failure of Mac- 
gregor Laird and Oldfield will probably for a time damp 
the ardour of enterprise, and our commercial relations with 
this quarter of Africa may remain, for years to come, on 
nearly the same footing as before. ee Co ey) 

NIGHT, that part of the natural day during which the 
sun is underneath the horizon ; or that time when it is dark 
or dusky. Night was originally divided by the Hebrews 
and other eastern nations into three parts or watches. But 
the Romans, and after them the Jews, divided the night 
into four parts or watches ; the first of which began at sun- 
set, and lasted till nine at night, according to our way of 
reckoning ; the second lasted till midnight ; the third ex- 
tended to three in the morning ; and the fourth ended at 
sunrise. The ancient Gauls and Germans divided their 
time, not by days, but by nights ; the Anglo-Saxons follow- 
ed the same method of reckoning ; and the people of Ice- 
land and the Arabs do the same at this day. ‘The length 
and shortness of the night or of darkness is according to 
the season of the year and position of the place ; and the 
causes of this variation are now well known. See AsTro- 
NOMY. 

Nicut-WatcuHine, a practice of very remote antiquity, 
and which belongs to the oldest regulations of police. As 
early as the time of Solomon we find mention made of it, 
and likewise in the Psalms of David. Sentinels were sta- 
tioned in different places in Athens and in other cities of 
Greece, and they were kept to their duty by the visita- 
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There were also ériumviri noc- 


Figulus. gyrni in the city of Rome, as we learn from the commen- 


taries of Henback on the police of the Romans. It ap- 
pears, however, that the design of these institutions was 
rather the prevention of fires than the guarding against 
alarms or dangers by night, although in process of time at- 
tention was likewise paid to these objects. The apprehen- 
sion of fires was the pretext of Augustus, when he wished 
to strengthen the night-watch for suppressing nocturnal 
commotions. 

It does not appear that the practice of calling out the 
hours became established before the erection of city gates. 
It most probably had its rise in Germany ; yet it would 
have been attended with advantage in ancient Rome, where 
there were no public clocks, nor any thing in private 
houses to indicate the hours. The various periods for sol- 
diers to mount guard were determined by water-clocks ; 
at the end of each hour they blew a horn, and by means 
of this signal every individual was apprised of the hour of 
the night. It seems evident, however, that these regula- 
tions were only attended to in time of war. 

In the city of Paris, as at Rome, night-watching was 
established at the very commencement of the French mo- 
narchy: and De Lamare quotes the ordinances of Clothaire 
Il. upon this subject, in the year 595. The citizens at first 
kept watch in rotation; but this practice was afterwards 
set aside, and, by the payment of a certain sum of money, 
a permanent watch was established. In the opinion of the 
learned and indefatigable Beckmann, the establishment of 
single watchmen, to call out the hours through the streets, 
was peculiar to Germany, and has only been copied by 
surrounding nations in more modern times. The elector 
John George, in 1588, appointed yvatchmen in Berlin ; and 
Mabillon describes it as a practice peculiar to that country. 
Horns were made use of by watchmen in some places, and 
rattles in others ; the former being most proper for villages, 
and the latter for cities. 

The Chinese, as early as the ninth century, had watch- 
men posted upon their towers, who announced the hours 
both by day and by night, striking forcibly on a suspended 
board, which in that country is said to be in use to the 
present period ; and at St Pctersburg the watchmen em- 
ploy a suspended plate of iron for a similar purpose. In 
this manner also Christians are assembled together in the 
Levant, for the purpose of attending divine service ; and 
at an early period monks were thus awakened in monas- 
teries to attend to the proper hours of prayer. 

We find mention made of steeple-watchmen in Germany 
in the fourteenth century. In the year 1563, a church- 
steeple was erected in Leisnig, and an apartment built in 
it for a permanent watchman, who was obliged to proclaim 
the hours every time the clock struck. In the fifteenth 
century permanent watchmen were kept in many of the 
steeples at Ulm. The same thing was practised at Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, at Oettingen, and in many other places ; 
and Montaigne records his astonishment at finding a man 
on the steeple of Constance, who kept watch upon it con- 
tinually, and who upon no pretext whatever was permitted 
to descend. 

NIGIDIUS FIGULUS, Pustius, one of the most 
learned men of ancient Rome, who flonrished at the same 
time with Cicero. He wrote on various subjects, but his 
pieces appeared so refined and difficult that they were not 
regarded. He assisted Cicero, with great prudence, in 
defeating Catiline’s conspiracy, and did him many services 
«nthe time of his adversity. He adhered to Pompey in 
opposition to Cesar, which occasioned his exile ; and he 
died in banishment. Cicero, who had always entertained 
the highest esteem for him, wrote to him a beautiful con- 
solatory letter, the thirteenth of the fourth book of his 
Epistole ad Familiares. 
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NIGRITIA, NEGROLAND, or SOUDAN; a general name Nj 


for a considerable portion of the interior of Africa, some 
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parts of which are as yet unknown, while some have been ile 


only recently explored by Clapperton, De Caille, Lander, 
and others. It comprises a great number of kingdoms, 
large and small, each of which will be found described un- 
der its own head. It appears to include all those countries 
which are situated between the sixth and seventeenth de- 
grees of north latitude, and the eighth degree of west and 
thirty-second degree of east longitude. They are represent- 
ed in maps as stretching along both sides of the Niger, and 
cluster around the great Lake Tshad or Shary. Still farther 
to the east, in the neighbourhood of the Bahr-el-Abiad or 
White River, one of the great branches of the Nile, is the 
country of the Shilluks, comprising Donga, Kordofan, Dar- 
fur, and Bergoo. The other chief statcs are Bambarra, 
Timbuctoo, and Kong, on the west; and Houssa, Burgou, 
Yarriba, Nouffe or Nyffe, Fundah, Bornou, Mandara, Be- 
gharmi, Kanem, and others, in the centre. These, al- 
though widely scattered, will, if taken as a whole, be found 
to be bounded on the north by the Sahara, on the east by 
Nubia, on the south by the Mountains of the Moon and 
Lower Guinea, and on the west by Senegambia. As thus 
defined, Nigritia is about 2500 miles from west to east, 508 
from north to south, and has a superficial area of 1,250,000 
square miles. A considerable portion of this territory is tra 
versed by the Niger. In the centre is Lake Tshad, inte 
which some large rivers empty themselves. For an ac- 
count of this vast inland sea, and the surrounding coun 
try, the reader is referred to the article Bornov. There 
are several high ranges of mountains, such as those of Kong 
and Donga; some of the summits of the Mountains of the 
Moon are covered with perpetual snow. The nature of 
the climate, the productions and other particulars regarding 
this portion of Africa, will be found described in the article 
AFRICA. 

NIJIBABAD, or NrgrBpcGuR, a town of Hindustan, in the 
province of Bareilly. It was built by a Rohilla chieftain, a 
4 mart for the Cashmere trade, and is situated on the north 
branch of a small river which runs into the Ganges. Long. 
78. 41. E. Lat. 29. 35. N. 

NIKOLAJEW. Sce Nicoratev. 

NIKOLSK, a circle in the Russian province of Wologda, 
extending from east longitude 43. 45. to 47. 59., and from 
north latitude 58. 10. to 60. 25., being 13,156 square miles 
in extent. It is an elevated district, sloping both to the 
north and the south, and is the source of several rivers 
running in both directions. It is moderately productive, 
affording corn in average years sufficient for its scanty popu- 
lation, which does not exceed 65,000 persons. Nearly one 
half of the surface is covered with wood. The capital, 
of the same name, stands on the river Jug, and depends 
on the river navigation. Long. 45.30. E. Lat. 59. 8. N. 

NIKOLSKOI, a small town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
government of Oufa, on the Oural. It is eighty miles east 
south-east of Orenburg. - 

NILCUND, a town of Northern Hindustan, and one of 
the celebrated places of Hindu pilgrimage, situated among 
the Himalaya Mountains, on the frontiers of Thibet. The 
cold at this place is intense; and at the end of June or 
beginning of August, when it is chiefly visited, the road is 
nearly impassable on account of the depth of snow. Ava 
lunches are common on the road, and glaciers are seen ru) 
various parts. In the vicinity of this place there is 4 €0- 
lossal statue of Gunneis; but the temple is dedicated to 
Mahadeva, one of whose numerous names is Nilcund, oF 
Blue Throat. Long. 88. 50. E. Lat. 27. 51. N. 

NILCUNDAH, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Hydcrabad, forty-two miles south-east from Hyderabad, 
and the capital of a district of the same name. Long. 79. 
15. E. Lat. 16. 55. N. 
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NILE, a large and celebrated river of Africa, which 
‘flows through Nubia and Egypt. A general account of 
this celebrated stream has already been given in the ar- 
ticle Ecyer, and more particularly of its course below As- 
souan, where it enters the long valley of Egypt ; but im- 
portant information having been obtained from recent 
travellers, especially regarding the upper courses of its two 
main forks, the Bahr-el-Abiad or White River, and the 
Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue River, it is necessary to give here 
some account of each of these branches. 

The knowledge which the ancients possessed of the river 
Nile was much more perfect than that which they had ac- 
quired of the river Niger. Eratosthenes, the librarian of 
Alexandria, who flourished about 220 years before Christ, 
had a knowledge of the entire course of the river more 
correct than has been attained by moderns until a recent 
date ;' and if his remarks be compared with those of Ar- 
temidorus, Strabo, and Ptolemy, it will be found that little 
information was ever added to that of Eratosthenes, regard- 
ing either the Nile or its branches, which form the great 
peninsula of Meroé. Eratosthenes distinguishes three 
great branches of the Nile; the first or most easterly being 
the Atbara or ‘Tacazze ; the second the Astapus or Bahr- 
el-Azrek ; and the third the Nile proper, to which the two 
former are tributaries, namely, the Bahr-el-Abiad. He 
places lakes at the head of the Blue and White Rivers, and 
in so doing is followed by Ptolemy, who assigns an enor- 
mous extension southwards to the Blue River. In con- 
sidering the White River the real Nile, he agrees with 
Herodotus, inasmuch as the historian states that the Nile 
- came from the westward, and that the Automoli were at 
a distance above Meroé equal to that of Mero’ above 
Elephantine; thus placing the Automoli on the White 
_ Mile, in the country now inhabited by the Denka. Under 
_ the Ptolemies the Gréeks exploded the vulgar error which 
_ prevailed in the time of Herodotus, of supposing that the 
_ rivers of Western Africa flowed to the Nile. The opinion 
\ that lakes were situated at the sources of the two main 
_ branches of this great river having been found correct with 
_ tegard to the Blue Nile, there is some reason for presum- 
| ing that the Nile proper may have a similar origin; “ and 
if,’ as Colonel Leake says, “ we suppose Ptolemy to: have 
placed the two lakes of the Nilus, or White River, twelve 
degrees to the south of their real position, as he is proved 
tohave placed the Lake Coloe at the source of his Astapus, 
(or the Abyssinian branch, it will follow that the lakes of the 
| White River are about the latitude of five degrees north.” 
| This, of course, is merely conjectural ; nor is it very philo- 
sophical to determine the latitude in which a river rises 
on the ground of a presumed error. 

Our information regarding this great and unsolved pro- 
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blem of African geography, viz. the source of the Bahr-el- 
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Abiad, is derived from three modern authorities, Browne, Nile. 
Linant, and Ibrahim Kashef, who headed a party sent out =~ 
by the viceroy of Egypt in order to capture slaves in the 
distant regions of Soudan. Browne, it is well known, pe- 
netrated some degrees to the south of Darfur; and his in- 
quiries went to prove that the sources of the river were 
situated about latitude seven degrees nortu and longitude 
twenty-seven degrees east, not in lakes, but in many 
streams flowing from the Gibel-el-Kumri, or Mountains of 
the Moon. It may be remarked, that this is precisely the 
name given by Ptolemy to the mountains at the source of 
the Nile ; and Denham also found it attached to a part of 
the same great range farther to the westward. Linant, 
who travelled for the African Association in 1827, sur- 
veyed the course of the White Nile from the confluence 
of the Blue River to Aleis, a direct distance of 132 geo- 
graphical miles. But the most recent information is that 
of Ibrahim Kashef, who set out from Khartum, at the fork 
of the two great branches. ‘This expedition, divided into 
two parties, marched for thirty-five days along both banks 
of the river. On the twelfth day they reached the first 
island of the Shilluks, traversed the territory of that people 
for fifteen days, and on the twenty-ninth day entered that 
of the Denka, from which they returned at the end of six 
days. The river was then shallow, and full of islands, six 
hours in breadth, and there were no mountains to be 
seen. “ The latter part of the march,” says Colonel 
Leake, “appears, from the description of Ibrahim, to have 
been in a direction nearly west ; so that if the first island 
of the Shilluks, which they reached on the twelfth day, 
was not far from Aleis, as Linant’s journal gives rea- 
son to believe, the extreme point obtained by them was 
about twenty-nine degrees east longitude, and ten degrees 
north latitude. The result of the last expedition agrees 
with that of Browne’s, inasmuch as it gives an easterly 
course to that part of the river which lies to the south of 
Darfur, and as it makes the sources of the river to fall to 
the south-westward of that kingdom, not farther northward 
than seven degrees north. It supports the opinion also 
that Browne’s Donga is no other than the country of the 
Denka; that both the sources and mountains are more dis- 
tant than Browne’s information supposed ; and still leaves 
the possibility, therefore, that Ptolemy was right in de- 
scribing the river as originating in lakes. In fact, the 
enormous breadth attributed to the river by the Turkish 
slaving party, although it may be an exaggeration, and is 
certainly not to be reckoned by the usual allowance of the 
itinerary hour, leaves little doubt that the river, at the 
extreme point of their journey, was much broader than at 
its junction with the Blue Nile; and indicates, therefore, 
that its conformation is of an extraordinary kind, its origin 
being perhaps in a lake or lakes, which may be supplied 
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Nile. by streams flowing from a distant range of mountains. The aspect of the country is flat. The farther banks are cover- 
———" existence of lakes having a communication with the river ed on the eastern side with wood of stunted growth, rooted 
only in time of high water is rendered highly probable by a chiefly in the sand ; on the western side it is of larger size, 

passage in the journal of M. Linant, which states, that at the growing on a better soil. The borders of the river were 
time of the inundation of the White River, an incredible crowded with water game, such as wild geese, pelicans, . . 

quantity of fish is brought down towards Khartum by the swans, and the like. On being repeatedly sounded, the 

current.” This is all the knowledge we possess regarding depth was always found to be from three to four fathoms, 
/ 
; 


the source of the Nile proper, which, in spite of Bruce, still Farther up, the river was found to be somewhat nar- 

remains the same problem as it has ever been. Regard- rower, the eastern shore to be lower, and both banks very 

ing the Egyptian expedition, Colonel Leake observes, “As richly wooded, with fine verdure clothing it close to the 

a want of success alone caused the return of the Turkish water’s edge. Fish were taken in abundance by the na- 

slaving party, the natives constantly eluding their pursuit, tives, and hippopotamuses and crocodiles swarmed every- 

it seems evident, that if geographical discovery, instead of where. Numerous islands were passed at intervals, some l 

man-stealing, had been their object, they might have ex- of them beautiful spots covered with tall trees of a splen- . 

plored the river much farther ; and that it might conse- did green, and thickly set with herbaceous plants. Maul- 

quently be in the power of the viceroy of Egypt to arrive titudes of birds were found upon them; and from the 

at the mysterious sources, or to escort an European mis- trunks of trees bee-hives were easily procured. The Shil- 

sion thither, if a motive sufficiently powerful should ever juks came from a distance for the sole purpose of ob- 

prompt him to assist in the attempt. In the mean time, taining this honey, and chasing the hippopotamuses. Aleis 

a route by water, in the direction of the sources of the was the highest point attained by M. Linant ; and the fol- 

White Nile, is now afforded from the westward by means lowing are the conclusions which he draws from the voy- . 

of the newly-discovered branch of the Quorra, called Shary, age? « The Bahr-el-Abiad is undoubtedly the principal | 
f 


or Shadda, or Tshadda, which, being one mile and a half at of the two rivers which form by their junction the Nile of 
its junction with the Quorra, is probably navigable for a Egypt. It discharges a greater volume of water than the 
great distance above the confluence.”? There are great Bahr-el-Azrek ; and although somewhat narrower imme- 
doubts, however, of the river Shary ever aiding in the dis- diately at the confluence than it is higher up, it is, even 
covery of the sources of the Nile, inasmuch as it probably in this respect, equal to the Blue River. The colour of 


J 
: 
has its origin in Lake Tshad, which -; situated at least ten its waters is also that which characterises the conjunet 


degrees west-north-west from the reputed sources of this stream in the dry season, the Bahr-el- Azrek being then of 
great stream. Nor are our hopes that the problem will a greenish hue, while the Bahr-el-Abiad is always white, 
speedily be resolved at all raised by the Egyptian expedi- and as it were soapy, even during the inundations, when 
tion; for the proceedings of the viceroy in hunting for the Bahr-el-Azrek becomes reddish, from the nature of the 
slaves on the banks of the river has so exasperated the na- detritus brought down by the Bahr-Toumat, which falls 
tives against the whites, that they will allow no opportu- into it in the province of Fasuolo. And the Bahr-Mo- 
nity of making reprisals upon them to escape. Such at gren, or northernmost branch of the Nile, also brings down 
least is the opinion of Mr Hoskins. “ The source of the at this time a quantity of black earth, which influences the 
Nile could only,” he thinks, “ be discovered by an arm- general colour.”....“ I have been unable,” he continues, 
ed force; and even that method would present great dif- “ to obtain any precise information as to the origin of the 
ficulties. It would require a large army to subdue the great Bahr-Abiad, none but the Arabs called Corouns and the 
extent of country through which the Bahr-el-Abiad proba- Wed Abrof pretending to know any thing of it. Hassan, 
bly passes. Not only the chiefs, but the whole population, the sheikh of Fasuolo, a well-informed man for his coul- 
instead of any of them joining the standard of the invader, try, and who has travelled a great deal in the adjacent 
or furnishing him with provisions, would resolutely oppose districts, gave me, however, some particulars, which in- 
him. Each man would fight with desperation for the pre- duce me to believe that it cannot rise in a lower latitude 
servation of his property, family, and liberty.”? Besides, than Fasuolo2 For the merchants who go directly west 
they thirst for vengeance on all Mahommedans and white from that province into the country of the Negroes, and 
men, and the circumstance of their being French or Eng- those who traverse the countries south of Darfur and Kor- 
lish would not avail. “ They distinguish but two races, dofan, along nearly the same road, and in the same paral 
Pagan and Mahommedan, and two colours, black and white, lel of latitude, as the Coroun Arabs, the Bagarras, 
their friends and enemies.” Wed Abrof, &c. all agree in saying that they pass no river 

The voyage of M. Linant along the Bahr-el-Abiad having west of Fasuolo, excepting the Toumat, and some slight 
thrown considerable light on its character near to the streams which are nearly dry in the summer season ; an 
point of junction, we shall present a brief analysis of his that during the same season they have no water in their 
journal. From the mean of this traveller’s astronomical ob- encampments along the skirts of the Ethiopian chain, which 
servations, a sma!l island placed just at the junction of the extends east and west a great distance, except what they 
Bahr-el-Abiad with the Blue River is situated in latitude find in the beds of torrents or among the rocks. When! 
15. 34. north, and longitude 32. 30. 58. east from Green- asked them, also, why they did not rather follow the banks 
wich. On ascending the river, it was found in many places of the Bahr-Abiad, they always answered me that it pass 
a mile and a half in width, and even then was far with- ed a long way north of them; and that, beyond the Shil- 
in its regular banks, which sometimes seemed about four luks, it came directly from the west quarter. 
miles apart, and were distinctly marked beyond a wide sandy « Jt is certain that, in the country of the Shilluks, 
beach destitute of any appearance of verdure. Even this there are other rivers which come from the west ; and the 
+s not the extreme breadth when the river is at its great- following is a list of them in the order in which they are 
est height, as it then overflows the adjoining country toa met in ascending the stream. First, the Nid-el-Mil, 0 
considerable extent, especially to the westward, the eastern Feast of the Nile, which passes close under the moun 
bank being the higher, although on both sides the general tain called Guebel Dahir, or Mountain of the Round, £0 

1 Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ii. p. 26. 2 Tbid. 

3 Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia above the Second Cataract of the Nile, London, 1835, 4to. 


4 The journey of Ibrahim Kashef, already mentioned, is adverse to this opinion ; and not less so the result of the oral informé 
tion obtained from Mehemet Bey, by M. Ruppel, in Kordofan. 
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called because it is ascended spirally. It is covered with 
negro villages, is situated in the country of the Tagal- 
la, and the river which passes to the south of it is said 
to flow from a great lake, to which J heard several names 
given, none of which I shall therefore recite. Several other 
rivers are reported to fall into it, the first called the Bahr- 
Soudan,! the second the Suar, the third the Hor-el-Karna, 
the fourth the Serat, and the fifth the Hor-el-Nahal, be- 
sides some others. 

“ The Sheikh Hassan of Fasuolo also told me, that south 
of the Shilluks the Bahr-Abiad is lost in some extensive 
lakes, which stretch away to the westward, and commu- 
nicate with each other during the inundations, the inter- 
vening country being flat and marshy. And the remarks 
which I made on the stream agree well with this state- 
ment, neither gravel nor sand indicative of its being fed 
by torrents being found in it, and its shoals being all clay, 
proving that it does not come from mountains, but from a 
country of the same nature; or, at least, that if it does ori- 
ginate in mountains, it has a long subsequent course over 
a country of an opposite kind; whence its source cannot 
possibly be in the Mountains of the Moon, or, at least, in 
the place where they are marked in our maps. Besides all 
which, another remarkable fact seems to me to prove in- 
dubitably that it comes from a system of lakes; namely, 
the prodigious quantity of fish which arrive with the freshes 
at their first appearance ; for these fish can only come from 
lakes, where they remain imprisoned when the waters are 
low, and escape when the inundation takes place.” 

At the point of its junction with the Bahr-el-Azrek the 
Bahr-el-Abiad is about eighteen hundred feet across ; but, 
as we have already observed, it enlarges much a little 
above, its banks being frequently three or four miles apart, 
and in some places during the inundations the waters ex- 
tend twenty-one miles from side to side. “It is said that 
they are specifically lighter,” says M. Linant, “and more 
wholesome for use, than those of the Azrek ; it is certain, at 
least, that the banks of the Abiad are much the more 
healthy.”. The cause of the comparative heaviness of the 
waters of the Azrek here mentioned, is no doubt te be at- 
tributed to the presence of earthy matters held in sus- 
pension by the waters, being part of the “ detritus brought 
down by the Toumat,” as described by M. Linant. But 
the statement regarding the superior salubrity“of the wa- 
ters of the Abiad is quite at variance with that of Mr Hos- 
kins. “I have been assured by several Arab merchants, 
and also Turks,” says he, “ that the water of the river is 
less sweet than that of the Azrek, that the caravans sta- 
tioned on what they call the island, between the two rivers, 
universally prefer the water of the latter. The Egyptians, 
therefore, are indebted to the Azrek for the singular 
sweetness of the waters of the Nile.”? Mr Hoskins con- 
tinues: “ The Arabs’ invariable description of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad is, that it has waves like the Red Sea, but the 
current is not powerful like that of the Blue River; that a 
boat would sail rapidly up, on account of the prevailing 
northerly winds, but it would be more difficult to descend. 
it 18 Not improbable that the reason of the superior rapi- 
dity of the Blue River is its proximity to its source in the 
mountains, whilst the Bahr-el- Abiad may pass through im- 
mense districts, where the surface is more level and uni- 
form.” The shores of the Abiad are in general very 
flat, especially on the western side; and the water is only 
deep towards the middle of the stream. On the western 


side the bank is composed a of deposit from the river, 


without any sand; but, on the opposite side, it is entirely ““v"" 


of a yellowish sand, not brought down by the river, but by 
the south-east winds during the winter; and this being 
stopped by the river, forms hillocks, which give this side 
a greater elevation, and the descent from it to the water a 
greater declivity than on the opposite shore. Hence, also, 
the water on this side is a little deeper. The rise of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad is not perceptible till some time after that 
of the Bahr-el-Azrek. Below the junction the general as- 
pect of the Nile has much more of the character of the 
Bahr-el-Azrek than that of the Bahr-el-Abiad, excepting 
in the colour of its waters during the dry season. In every 
respect it resembles the former as to the nature of its banks 
and adjoining scenery, its width, sinuous course, sand-banks, 
and the want of large shells, such as are only to be found 
on the shores of the Bahr-el-Abiad. Below, also, as well as 
along the banks of the Bahr-el-Azrek, there are compa- 
ratively few aquatic birds, whilst near the Bahr-el-Abiad 
they are innumerable. Lord Prudhoe thus compares the 
two rivers: ‘‘ The banks of this river (the Bahr-el-Abiad) 
are low and flat, presenting a successicn of grass lawn, and 
fine trees of the harrez (accacia). No scenery can be 
more unlike the Nile, whilst the Bahr-el-Azrek is its fac- 
simile ; the same high banks forming steppes from the an- 
nual inundations, bare of trees, but eminently fertile from 
the rich deposit of the river; whilst the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
stretching into wide lakes during the inundation, leaves 
the soil so sterile, that neither corn nor other crops, not 
even doorrah, can be grown when the waters subside ; in 
lieu springs up grass, a production nearly unknown in 
Egypt. Here we saw a bird like the ibis, never seen on 
the Nile; it was black and white, with a curved beak, 
as represented in Egyptian sculpture. Many of the picus 
species were also flying about, with feathers of blue and 
red. The fish, too, of the Bahr-el-Abiad are peculiar to 
that river, and are not found in the Nile.” Such is a 
summary of the facts ascertained regarding the main branch 
or artery of the Nile. 

The Bahr-el-Azrek, the other branch, flowing from the 
south-east, rises in Abyssinia, and joins the Bahr-el-Abiad 
under the parallel before specified. The province of Go- 
jam, in which it rises, is very mountainous ; and numerous 
streams which have their origin in this chain flow first 
eastward and form the great lake of Dembea, one of the 
most conspicuous features of Abyssinian geography. That 
which appears to be the largest of these issues from two 
fountains in Saeala, near Geesh, and after flowing into the 
lake, and quitting it on its eastern shore, sweeps in a se- 
micircular direction round the provinces of Damot and Go- 
jam, flowing first in a westerly course, and then taking its 
main bearing, which is north-north-west. The result of 
about forty observations of Bruce places these fountains in 
east longitude 36. 55. 30. and 10. 59. 25. north latitude. The 
mercury in the barometer stood at twenty-two inches, which 
indicates an altitude of more than two miles above the level 
of the sea. This river is considered in Abyssinia as the real 
Nile, and was so regarded by Bruce. All the Portuguese 
travellers and missionaries, from whom alone our early in- 
formation is derived, were impressed with the same idea. It 
is not, therefore, wonderful that Bruce embarked on his ar- 
duous undertaking of penetrating to its sources under this 
impression ; and that, after having placed his glory in the 
discovery, he should have admitted slowly and with cau- 
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1 In a former journey of M. Linant, he was informed by some Takrouri pilgrims from Dar Sille, that they travelled two months 
* the Bahr-Abiad before they arrived at Sennaar; that, before arriving at the Abiad, they followed the course of another river up- 
wards; and that the Abiad had its rise in a country called Bahr-el-Lesse, from which some of the waters flow towards Marok, or 


Marocco, that is, to the north-west. 


* Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia, above the Second Cataract of the Nile. 


* Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. v. part i. p. 41. 


3 Ibid. p. 119. 
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tion the observation of D’ Anville, that the Bahr-cl-Abiad, 


—-— admitted to be the greatcr stream, even by the traveller 


himself, had in all respects the best title to be considered 
as the Nile of the ancients. But even granting that it is 
not, the admission will deduct little from the achievement 
of Bruce, whose journey to the fountains of Geesh, through 
wild and unexplored regions, must ever be regarded as one 
of the noblest instances of human daring, directed by judg- 
ment and science. 

In its northerly course, the Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue Ri- 
ver, receives an accession of several considerable streams, 
amongst which are the Beto and Bahr-Toumat, flowing in 
on the western side, and the Dender, Rehat, and Rabat, 
which unite with it on the eastern side. The waters of 
the Bahr-Toumat are very considerable during the freshes, 
but at other times they are so dried up as not even to flow. 
When it begins to rise, however, it does so with such rapidi- 
ty and violence as to carry every thing before it, the noise 
of its approach being thus heard at a considerable distance, 
and taken as a signal to escape from its banks with the ut- 
most precipitation. At Sennaar, which is about one hundred 
milesabove the junction of the Blue and White Rivers, Bruce 
describes the former as a “ delightful river, above a.mile 
broad, full to the very brim, but never overflowing. Every- 
where on these banks are seen numerous herds of the most 
peautiful cattle of various kinds.”...‘* The banks of the Nile 
about Sennaar resemble the pleasantest parts of Holland in 
the summer season; but soon after, when the rains cease, 
and the sun exerts his utmost influence, the dorra begins 
to ripen, the leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to 
putrefy, smell, and be full of vermin, all this beauty sud- 
denly disappears.” The principal tributary of the united 
streams of the Azrek and the Abiad, called variously the 
Tacazze, Atbara, Astaboras, Sittet, and Mugrum, falls into 
it in east longitude 34. 5. and in north latitude 17. 40. 
This river rises in Abyssinia, and flows through a great 
portion of it, draining all the high chains of mountains in 
its western part. The streams which combine to form the 
main river spread over a wide tract of country, and are 
very numerous, which is partly the cause of the Tacazze 
having so many names. Its principal tributaries are the 
Mareb and Mogreu (the Mareb of Bruce), the latter join- 
ing it not far from its confluence with the Nile. Here 
Bruce found it a quarter of a mile broad, and very deep, 
flowing through a parched, desert, and barren country, its 
banks having lost the beauty which clothed them whilst it 
flowed through Abyssinia. Mr Hoskins gives a more par- 
ticular account of it. “ Opposite to Unmatur is the 
junction of the Mugrum, the ancient Astaboras, with the 
Nile, which is comparatively clear at this season (March). 
I perceived also that the taste was different, and that it 
had a strong disagreeable smell.”...“ The width of the Mu- 
grum, as the Astaboras is now called, from what I could 
learn, is, at the time of the rise, about a thousand feet. 
At this season they tell me it is almost stagnant. It 
swells many days earlier than the Bahr-el-Abiad or the 
Azrek ; and I think the green colour that tinges the whole 
Nile for the first thirty or forty days after its rise may be 
attributed to the influx of the waters of this river. The 
chief province or district on its banks is called Atbara, 
evidently a corruption from the ancient name of the river, 
which is curious, as any analogy is rarely to be found be- 
tween the modern and ancient names in this country.”... 
« From the best information I have been able to obtain, 
there are seven days’ journey from the mouth of the Mu- 
grum to Goss Radjeb, the principal village on its banks : 
for the first two days the direction of this river is nearly 
east! Mr Hoskins was also informed by some intelligent 
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1 Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia above the Second Cataract of the Nile. 


Arabs, that the Mugrum abounds much more than the 


Nile in hippopotamuses and crocodiles, and that the west- 
ern bank is infested with lions. This river, along with the 
Nile, and its branch the Bahr-el-Azrek, encloses a tract 
of country called Meroé, which obtained from the ancients 
the name of Island. See MERoz. 

After the junction of the Bahr-el-Azrek with the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, the Nile takes a very remarkable bend, which, as 
it appears on the map, cannot be better described than by 
saying that it resembles an irregular letter, S, the upper part, 
inclining to the left. ‘This immense tortuosity extends from 
about the sixteenth to nearly the twenty-third degree of 
north latitude. To give a detailed account of the Nile and 
its banks during this long course, would only be to present 
an ever-recurring picture of the same objects. The width 
of the Nile varies exceedingly, being sometimes more than 
a mile, and at other times only about a quarter of a mile, 
in breadth. It is studded with innumerable islands, some 
of which are of very considerable size, and clothed with the 
richest vegetation. The banks of the Nile; also, are often 
picturesque and beautiful ; and the portions of land which 
may be said to be enclosed by the bendings of the river 
contain a much greater extent of cultivated soil, and sup- 
port a larger population, than any part of Lower Nubia. 
‘The whole of the country, however, which has been sub- 
jected to cultivation, can only be described as a long and 
narrow oasis, that has been rescued from the surrounding 
desolation by the river which traverses it. Dongola is the 
name of the territory most remarkable for its fertility and 
beauty. High granitic rocks enclose the green and culti- 
vated valley of Jarjar, which flourishes in freshness and 
fertility in the bosom of the wildest waste. Immediately 
beyond it there is a pass called the Water’s Mouth, parti- 
cularly celebrated for the grandeur of its scenery. It is 
formed by a succession of huge detached masses of naked 
rock, and of large fragments scattered along the plain. Be- 
low is the large island of Argo, a spot of peculiar and strik- 
ing fertility, forming in the bosom of the desert the most 
luxuriant natural garden. About ten miles above it is Ma- 
ragga, E] Ourde, or New Dongola, the last name having 
been given to it by the Mamelukes, who, during their tem- 
porary occupation of this country, made it their capital. 

Before the Nile enters Egypt there occur those cataracts 
of the river so celebrated in antiquity, and so mucli exag- 
gerated by some modern travellers. The first is situated 
about three miles above the island of Elephantine, in lati- 
tude 24° north. The beauty of this green spot on the 
waters strikes all travellers with admiration ; by the natives 
it is termed the Island of Flowers, and travellers call it the 
Garden of the Tropics. It presents, indeed, within the 
space of a mile in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
a verdure and fertility equal to the finest parts of Egypt. 
Whether or not the body of water of the Nile has, in the 
course of ages, worn or rather broken down the precipices 
over which the river once rushed, we cannot say ; but this 
is certainly not at all probable. However, the thundering 
sound of the cataracts which was said to compel the inha- 
bitants to remove to a distance from the deafening commo- 
tion, is no longer to be heard. It does not appear that there 
is at present any considerable fall, the highest not heing 
above five feet in perpendicular descent. A picturesque 
and extraordinary scene, however, is produced by the Nile 
dashing through the wild confusion of granite rocks, with 
which its bed for several miles is thickly strewed. ‘The 
rocky chain which stretches along either bank, present 
ing projections of every form, meet and cross in the mit 
dle of its course. The river, which above flows in cam 
majesty upwards of a mile in breadth, is here narrowed t0 
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ters half that space; and its stream, forcing its way through 
~™ the innumerable islets situated above, amidst, and below 


the cataract, boiling and foaming amidst a thousand rocks, 
presents a scene of peculiar grandeur and effect. ‘The 
water in the different channels is tossed about in every 
direction, forming numberless little cascades; and the 
noise, resembling that of a tempestuous ocean beating 
on a rocky shore, is in winter and spring very formidable, 
being heard at the distance of three miles. There are six 
of these cataracts enumerated by travellers, besides some 
falls of inconsiderable size, although not surrounded by pic- 
turesque scenery. The most celebrated is the second ca- 
taract, situated at Wady Halfa, in latitude 21. 50. north. 
This cataract has also disappointed travellers, who expect- 
ed to find it a mighty waterfall. Like the first, it is formed 
bya multitude of rocky islands, through which the Nile 
dashes amidst clouds of foam, and is whirled and tossed in 
perpetual eddies. The rocks consist of a species of black 
marble, not of granite, and the islets being covered with 
patches of verdure, and several of them being even in- 
habited, produce a picturesque effect, which relieves the 
aspect of desolation characteristic of the first. The fifth 
cataract is not to be compared to either the first or second 
for picturesque effect. “ There are here no mountains or 
even hills,” says Mr Hoskins, “ and the fall at a little dis- 
tance is scarcely perceptible. The sound is great, the ra- 
pids strong, and of such an extent, that at this season of 
the year (February) certainly no boat of any size could 
pass; when the Nile is high there would be little difficul- 
ty.” The other cataracts do not require any particular 
notice. It is clear that they are rather what the Ameri- 
cans call rapids than what we are accustomed to associate 
with the name of cataract ; a series of inconsiderable falls, 
remarkable rather for their number and the picturesque 
scenery adjacent thereto, than for any other circumstance 
or peculiarity. 

The Nile enters Egypt at Assouan, near the site of the 
ancient Syene, in latitude 24° north. It follows nearly a 
northerly course, and below Cairo (latitude 30. 15. north) 
divides into two main arms, the Damietta or the eastern, 
and the Rosetta or western branch. A description of this, 
the most important part of the course of the Nile,.has al- 
ready been given at sufficient length in the article Ecyrr, 
to which the reader is referred, as well as for an account 
of the inundation and other circumstances connected with 
this great river. As to the length of its course, the dis- 
tance from the confluence of its two head branches to the 
sea has been estimated at 1500 miles, and from its high- 
est sources at 2500 miles. R. R. R. 

NILOMETER, an instrument used amongst the ancients 
to measure the height of the water of the river Nile during 
the periodical inundation. The word comes from NesAog, 
Nile, and Hereov, measure. ‘The Greeks more commonly 
called it NesAocxomiov. The nilometer is said, by several 
Arabian writers, to have been first set up, for this purpose, 
by Joseph during his regency in Egypt; and the measure 
of it was sixteen cubits, this being the height of the in- 
Crease of the Nile which was then necessary to the fruit- 
fulness of Egypt. 

From the measure of this column, Dr Cumberland de- 
duces an argument, in order to prove that the Jewish and 
Egyptian cubits were of the same length. In the Royal 
Library of Paris there is an Arabic treatise on nilometers, 
entitled Neil fi alnal al Nil, in which are described all 
the overflowings of the Nile, from the first to the 875th 
year of the Hegira. Herodotus mentions a column which 
had been erected in a point of the island of Delta, to serve 
as a nilometer ; and there is still one in a mosque at the 
same place. 
3 The following is Bruce’s account of the nilometer. 
“ On the point of the island Rhode, between Geeza and 
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Cairo, near the middle of the river, is a round tower en-’ Nimbus 


closing a neat well or cistern lined with marble. The 
bottom of this well is on the same level with the bottom 
of the Nile, which has free access to it through a large 
opening like an embrasure. In the middle of the well 
rises a thin column of eight faces of blue and white mar- 
ble, of which the foot is on the same plane with the bot- 
tom of the river. This pillar is divided into twenty peeks, 
of twenty-two inches each. Of these peeks the two low- 
ermost are left, without any division, to stand for the 
quantity of sludge which the water deposits there. Two 
peeks are then divided, on the right hand, into twenty- 
four digits each; then on the left, four peeks are divided 
into twenty-four digits ; then on the right, four, and on the 
left another four; again, four on the right, which com- 
pletes the number of eighten peeks from the first division 
marked on the pillar. ‘Thus the whole, marked and un- 
marked, amounts to something more than thirty-six feet 
English.” (See Bruce’s Travels (vol. iii.), and also the 
article EGyPT.) 

NIMBUS, in Antiquity, a circle observed upon certain 
medals, or around the heads of some emperors, answering 
to the circles of light drawn round the images of saints. 

NIMETULAHITES, a description of Turkish monks, 
so called from their founder Nimetulahi, famous for his 
doctrines and the austerity of his life. 

NIMROD, the sixth son of Cush, and to’ all appear- 
ance much younger than any of his brothers, since Moses 
mentions the sons of Raamah, his fourth brother, before 
he speaks ofhim. What the sacred historian says of him 


‘is short; and yet he says more than of any other of the 


posterity of Noah, till he comes to Abraham. He tells 
us that “ Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth ;” 
that he was “a mighty hunter before the Lord,” even to 
a proverb; and that “ the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar.” 

From this account Nimrod is supposed to have been a 
man of extraordinary strength and valour. Some represent 
him as a giant ; all consider him asa great warrior. It is 
generally thought that by the words “a mighty hunter,” 
is to be understood that he was a great tyrant; but some of 
the rabbin interpret these words favourably, thinking that 
Nimrod was qualified by peculiar dexterity and strength 
for the chase, and that he offered to God the game which 
he caught; and several of the moderns are also of opinion 
that this passage is not to be understood of his tyrannical 
oppressions, or his hunting of men, but only of beasts. It 
must be owned that the phrase “ before the Lord” may 
be taken in a favourable sense, and as a commendation of 
his good qualities ; but the generality of expositors and 
commentators understand it otherwise. 

Hunting must have been one of the most useful employ- 
ments in the times immediately after the dispersion, when 
all countries were overrun with wild beasts, of which it was 
necessary that they should be cleared, to render them 
habitable ; and therefore nothing seemed more proper to 
procure a man esteem and honour in those ages than his 
being an expert hunter. By that exercise, we are told, 
the ancient Persians qualified their kings for war and go- 
vernment ; and hunting is still, in many countries, consi- 
dered as part of a royal education. 

There is nothing in the short history of Nimrod that car- 
ries the least air of reproach, excepting his name, which 
signifies a rebel ; and that is the circumstance which seems 
to have occasioned the injurious opinions which have been 
entertained respecting him in all ages. Commentators, 
being in general prepossesscd in favour of the opinion that 
the curse of Noah fell upon the posterity of Ham, and 
finding this prince stigmatised by such a name, have in- 
terpreted every passage relating to him to his disadvan~ 
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Nimrod. tage. They represent him asa rebel against God, in per- 
—— suading the descendants of Noah to disobey the divine 
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in these conjectures, nor have we any knowledge of his 
immediate successors. 


command to disperse, and in setting them on to build the 
tower of Babel, with an impious design of scaling heaven. 
They brand him as an ambitious usurper and an insolent 
oppressor, and make him the author of the adoration of 
fre and idolatrous worship, as well as the first persecutor 
on the score of religion. On the other hand, some ac- 
count him a virtuous prince, who, far from advising the 
building of Babel, left the country, and went into Assyria, 
because he would not give his consent to that extravagant 
project. 

Nimrod is generally thought to have been the first king 
after the Deluge, though some authors, supposing a plan- 
tation or dispersion prior to that of Babel, have thought that 
there were kings in several countries before his time. Miz- 
raim is conceived, by many who contend for the antiquity 
of the Egyptian monarchy, to have begun his reign much 
earlier than Nimrod; and others, from the uniformity of 
the languages which were spoken in Assyria, Babylonia, 
Syria, and Canaan, affirm that those countries must have 
been peopled before the confusion of tongues. 

The four cities which Moses gave to Nimrod constituted 
alarge kingdom in those early times, when few kings had 
more than one; only it must be observed, that possessions 
might at first have been large, and afterwards divided into 
several parcels ; and Nimrod being the leader of a nation, 
we may suppose that his subjects were settled within those 
limits. Whether he became possessed of those cities by 
conquest or otherwise, does not appear. It is most proba- 
ble he did not build Babel, all the posterity of Noah seem- 
ing to have been equally concerned in that affair ; nor does 
it appear that he built the other three cities, although the 
founding of them, and many more, besides other works, are 
attributed to him by some authors. It may also seem a little 
strange that Nimrod should have been preferred to the re- 
gal dignity, and enjoyed the most cultivated part of the 
earth then known, rather than any other of the elder chiefs 
or heads of nations, even of the branch of Ham. Perhaps 
*t was conferred on him for his dexterity in hunting, or it 
may be that he did not assume the title of king till after 
the death of his father Cush, who might have been settled 
there before him, and left him the sovereignty ; but we in- 
cline to think that he seized Shinar from the descendants of 
Shem, driving out Ashur, who went from thence and found- 
ed Nineveh, and other cities in Assyria. 

The Scripture does not inform us when Nimrod began 
his reign. Some date it before the dispersion ; but such a 
conjecture does not seem to suit with the Mosaical his- 
‘tory ; for before the dispersion we read of no city but Ba- 
bel, nor could there well be more whilst all mankind were 
yet in a body together. But when Nimrod assumed the 
regal title there seems to have been other cities, and this 
shows that he must have done so a considerable time after 
the dispersion. The learned writers of the Universal His- 
tory place the beginning of his reign thirty years after that 
event, and in all likelihood it should be placed rather later 
than earlier. 

Authors have taken a great deal of trouble to find Nim- 
rod in profane history. Some have imagined him to be 
the same with Belus, the founder of the Babylonian em- 
pire 5 and others take him to be Ninus, the first Assyrian 
monarch. Some believe him to have been Evechous, the 
first Chaldeean king after the Deluge ; and others perceive a 
great resemblance between him and Bacchus, both in actions 
and in name. Some of the Mahommedan writers suppose 
Nimrod to have been identical with Zohak, a Persian king 
of the first dynasty ; whilst others contend for his being 
Kay Kaus, the second king of the second race ; and some 
of the Jews say that he is the same with Amraphel, the king 
of Shinar, mentioned by Moses. But there is no certainty 


The Scripture mentions nothing respecting the death 
of Nimrod. Some of the rabbin pretend that he was slain 
by Esau, whom they make his contemporary. There is a 
tradition that he was killed by the fall of the tower of Ba- 
bel, when that structure was overthrown by tempestuous 
winds. But others say, that when he led an army against 
Abraham, God sent a squadron of gnats, which destroyed 
most of them, and particularly Nimrod, whose brain was 
pierced by one of those insects. 

NIMWEGEN, a city of the province of Guelderland, 
in the circle of the same name, in the Netherlands, com- 
prehending six cantons, and 51,100 inhabitants. Of this 
circle Nimwegen is the capital. It standson the left bank 
of the river Waal, over which there is an excellent flying 
bridge. It is situated on five hills, in a rich and pleasant 
district, and is well fortified. The streets are wide and 
clean, and the houses large and well built, and it has some 
agreeable promenades adjoining to it. In 1830, it contain- 
ed 1900 houses, and 17,734 inhabitants, viz. 8402 males and 
9332 females. Its chief trade consists in brewing, tanning, 
bleaching, distilling, and making Prussian blue, tobacco, 
snuff, and sealing-wax. It is celebrated for the peace con- 
cluded there in 1678 and 1679. Long. 5. 35. 21. E. Lat, 
51. 51. 20. N. 

NINE, the last of the radical numbers or characters, 
from the combination of which any definite number, how- 
ever large, may be produced. “ It is observed by arith- 
meticians,” says Hume, “ that the products of 9 compose 
always either 9 or some lesser products of 9, if you add 
together all the characters of which any of the former pro- 
ducts is composed. ‘Thus of 18, 27, 36, which are products 
of 9, you make nine, by adding 1 to 8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6 
Thus 369 is a product also of 9; and if you add 3, 6, and 
9, you make 18, a lesser product of 9” (See Hume's 
Dialogues on Natural Religion, p. 167, 168, 2d edit.) 

NINE ISLANDS, a cluster of small islands im the Pas 
cific Ocean, which were so called by Captain Carteret. 
Long. 154. 30. E. Lat. 4. 40. S. 

NINEVEH, the capital city of Assyria, which was found- 
ed by Ashur the son of Shem (Gen. x. 11); or, as others 
read the text, by Nimrod the son of Cush. However this 
may have been, it must be owned that Nineveh was oné 
of the largest and most ancient cities of the world. Itis 
very difficult to assign exactly the time of its foundation; 
but it cannot have been long after the building of Babel. 
It was situated upon the banks of the Tigris ; and in the 
time of the prophet Jonas, who was sent thither under Je 
roboam II. king of Israel, and, as Calmet thinks, under the 
reign of Pul, father of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, Nine: 
veh was a very great city, its circuit being three days’ jour- 
ney (Jonah, iii. 3). Diodorus Siculus, who has given us the 
dimensions of this city, says that it was 480 stadia, or forty- 
seven tfiiles, in circumference, and that it was surrounded 
with lofty walls and towers; the former being 200 feet in 
height, and so very broad that three chariots might drive 
along them abreast, and the latter 200 feet in height, and 
1500 in number ; and Strabo allows it to have been m 
greater than Babylon. Diodorus Siculus was, however, cet 
tainly mistaken in placing Nineveh on the Euphrates, since 
all historians as well as geographers who speak of that city, 
tell us in express terms that it was situated on the Tigris. At 
the time of Jonah’s mission thither, it was so populous that 
*t was reckoned to contain more than six score thousan 
persons who could not distinguish their right hand from 
their left (Jonah, iv. 11), which is generally explained 0 
young children who had not yet attained to the use of rea- 
son; so that upon this principle it is computed that the 
snhabitants of Nineveh were then above 600,000 persons: 
Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belesis, in the year 
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0 the world 3257, under the reign of Sardanapalus, in the considered as superior to those made in England. A con- Ninon de 
time of Ahaz, king of Judah, and about the epoch of the siderable trade is also carried on in the manufacturing of 1’Enclos 
* foundation of Rome. It was reduced a second time by carpets, tartan, and other stuffs of the same kind, five hun- set 
, Y 5 i . - f the inhabitants being tl loyed. The Sects 
iw Astyages and Nabopolassar, who took it from Chynalada dred ty) ng thus employec eee 
nus, king of Assyria, in the year 3378. After this time, lation of the parish amounted in 1821 to 8274, and in 1831 
’ Nineveh no more recovered its former splendour. It was to 9552. 
so entirely ruined in the time of Lucianus Samosatensis, NINON be w’Enctos, a lady of a noble family, born 
who lived under the Emperor Hadrian, that no traces of at Paris in the year 1615, and famous for her wit and her 
it could be found, nor so much as the place where it stood. gallantries. Her mother was a person of exemplary piety, 
| However, it was rebuilt under the Persians, and again de- but her father early inspired her with the love of pleasure. 
stroyed by the Saracens about the seventh century. Having lost her parents at fourteen years of age, and find- 
NINGPO, a city of the first rank, and a great seaport, ing herself mistress of her own actions, she resolved never 
of Cliina, in the province of Tchekiang, known to the early to marry. She had an income of ten thousand livres a year ; 
Portuguese navigators under the appellation of Siampoo. and, according to the lessons she had received from her 
It is five miles in circumference, is situated in a fertile father, drew up a plan of life and gallantry, which she pur- 
plain surrounded by hilis, and is watered by numerous ca- sued until her death. Never delicate with respect to the 
nals. It is much resorted to by the Chinese merchants of number, but always so in the choice, of her pleasures, she 
Fokien, as well as by those settled in Siam and Batavia, sacrificed nothing to interest, but loved only whilst her 
who repair thither for the purpose of buying the silks pro- taste for it continued, and had amongst her admirers the 
duced in its neighbourhood. It also carries on an exten- greatest lords of the court. Notwithstanding the levity of 
sive trade with Japan. Long. 120.14. E. Lat. 29.51. N. her conduct, however, she had many virtues. She was con- 
NINIA, or Nixray, commonly called S¢ Ninian, a holy stant in her friendships, faithful to what are called the laws 
man amongst the ancient Britons. He resided at or near of honour, of strict veracity, disinterested, and more par- 
a place called by Ptolemy Leucopibia, and by Bede Can- ticularly remarkable for perfect probity. Women of the 
dida Casa; but the English and Scotch called it White- most respectable characters were proud of the honour of 
horne. He is said to have been the first who converted having her as their friend; at her house there was an as- 
the Scots and Picts to the Christian faith, which he effect- semblage of every thing most agreeable in the city and the 
ed during the reign of Theodosius the Younger. Bede court; and mothers were extremely desirous of sendin 
informs us that he built a church dedicated to St Martin, their sons to that school of politeness and good taste, that 
in a style unknown to the Britons of that time ; and adds, they might learn sentiments of honour and probity, and 
that during his time the Saxons held this province (Gallo- those other virtues which render men amiable in society. 
vidia, now Galloway), and that, as the converts to Christi- But Madame de Sevigné remarks with great justice in her 
anity increased in consequence of the labours of this saint, letters, that this school was dangerous to religion and the 
an episcopal see was established there. Dr Henry, con- Christian virtues, because Ninon made use of seducing 
sidering that few or none of the writings of the most an- maxims, capable of depriving the mind of those invaluable 
cient fathers of the British church are now extant, andthat treasures. ‘This singular woman was esteemed beautiful 
we can know but little of their personal history, and the even in old age, and is said to have inspired the passion of 
extent of their erudition, gives a short account of some love at eighty. She died at Paris in 1705, 
of them. Of St Ninian, he says that he was a Briton of NINUS, the first king of the Assyrians, is said to have 
noble birth and excellent genius. “ After he had received been the son of Belus. It is added, that he enlarged Nine- 
as good an education at home as his own country could at- veh and Babylon ; conquered Zoroaster, king of the Bac- 
ford, he travelled for his further improvement, and spent trians; married Semiramis of Ascalon ; subdued almost 
several years at Rome, which was then the chief seat of all Asia ; and died after a glorious reign of fifty-two years,. 
learning as well as of empire. From thence he returned about 1150 before Christ. But all these alleged facts are 
into Britain, and spent his life in preaching the gospel apocryphal. 
in the most uncultivated parts of it, with equal zeal and NIO, an island of the Archipelago, situated between 
success.” Naxi on the north, Armago on the east, Santerino on the 
NINIANS, Sr, a large village in the parish of the same south, and Sikino on the west, and abont thirty-five miles 
name in Scotland, about one mile and a quarter distant in circumference. It is remarkable for nothing but Ho- 
from Stirling. It has an ancient appearance, and consists mer’s tomb, which it is pretended is in this island, where 
of one large narrow street. Many of the houses are of con- he is said to have died in his passage from Samos to Athens. 
siderable antiquity, and on them are carved the implements Long. 25. 35. E.. Lat. 36. 43. N. 
employed in the trade of the original proprietor. During NIOBE, according to the fictions of the ancient poets, 
the rebellion in 1745-46, the former church of St Ninians was the daughter of Tantalus, and the wife of Amphion, 
was used by the Highlanders as a powder magazine, and king of Thebes, by whom she had seven sons and as many 
was accidentally blown up on their hurried departure for daughters. Having become so proud of her fertility and 
thenorth. The steeple, however, escaped unscathed from high birth, as to prefer herself betore Latona, and to slight 
the general destruction, and now stands separated fromthe the sacrifices offered up by the Theban matrons to that 
new church. Besides the parish church, there is in the vil- goddess, Apollo and Diana, the children of Latona, resent- 
lage a relief chapel. Between St Ninians and the village ed this contempt ; the former slew the male children, and 
of Bannockburn, which is situated at a short distance to the latter the female, upon which Niobe was struck dumb 
the east, was fought the famous battle known by that with grief, and remained without sensation. Cicero was 
name. The parish of St N inians is also celebrated for be- of opinion, that on this account the poets feigned that she 
ing the scene of two other battles; that of Stirling, which had been turned into stone. 
was fought in 1297, when the Scottish army, under the | NIONS, an arrondissement of the department of the 
command of Sir William Wallace, entirely defeated the Dome, in F rance, 470 square miles in extent. It compre- 
English ; and that of Sauchieburn, where the forces of hends four cantons, divided into seventy-five communes, 
James III. were defeated by those of his nobility, and the and containing a population of 33,800 persons. ‘The ca- 
king put to death in a mill not far from the field, to which pital is the city of the same name situated on the river 
he had been carried. The inhabitants are chiefly employ- Aigues. It contains only 2850 inhabitants, who carry om 
ed in the manufacture of nails and leather ; the former are some trade in silks, woollens, and leather.. 
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NIORT, an arrondissement of the department of the NISHAPOUR, an ancient city of Persia, formerly oneX 
Two Sévres, in France, extending over 594 square miles. of the richest and greatest in the extensive province of 
Tt contains ten eantons, whieh are divided into ninety-four Khorassan, is situated in a fine plain, about eighty miles 
eommunes, and inhabited by 87,500 persons. The eapital, in length by fifty or sixty +n breadth, well studded with fine 
both of the arrondissement and the department, isthe eity villages, and plentiful gardens full of trees, which bear 
of the same name situated on the navigable river Sévres- fruits of the highest flavour. Aeeording to Frazer, in his 
Mortaise. It has a fine Gothie chureh, an athenzum, with Narrative of a Journey into Khorassan (p. 432), it was a 


a library of 12,000 volumes, a ehemieal laboratory, a bo- rieh and pleasing seene, and by far the most populous 
and eultivated traet he had seen in Persia. This plain 


tanie garden, and a cabinet of physieal preparations. +t | tt 
contains 1980 houses, and 15,500 inhabitants, who find was formerly irrigated by 12,000 aqueduets, whieh have 
now been suffered to fall into deeay, and are destitute of 


oceupation in making woollen goods, and in preparing n suffe 
leather, ehiefly for gloves, of whieh about 20,000 dozen pairs water. The eity has suffered deeply from the wars which 


are annually produeed. It suffered much in eonsequenee have at different times desolated Persia. It was destroyed 
of the insurrection in La Vendée during the Revolution, by Alexander the Great, and was, after the lapse of many 
years, rebuilt by Sapor [., whose statue was to be seen at 


but has in a great degree recovered sinee the return of e Dy. 
6. 20. 8. N. Nishapour until it was overturned and broken in pieees by 


tranquillity. Long. 0. 34, 32. W. Lat. 4 
Jand in the east of Asia, form- the Arabs. About the middle of the twelfth eentury 


JIPHON, an extensive is ne 
f the empire of Japan. Nishapour was taken by the Tartars, and so eompletely 


ing by mueh the largest portion 0 : : 
It is of an irregular form, with numerous windings, and is ruined by those barbarians, that the inhabitants, on their 
800 or 900 miles in length, but in average breadth it does return, eould not distinguish the site of their own houses, 


not execed 100. The spiritual and temporal eapitals of Hakani the Persian poet, who flourished at this period, 
Jedo and Macao are situated in this island; but for a par- deseribes, in the most affeeting terms, the overthrow of 


ticular aeeount of these the reader is referred to the ar- this greatveity. It reeovered from this ruin, however, and 
ticle JAPAN. onee more regained its former splendour, when it was again 
NIPPERS, in the manége, are four teeth in the fore taken and pillaged by the savage Genghis Khan, and re- 
part of a horse’s mouth, two in the upper and two in the duced to desolation. ‘The inhabitants amount at present 
lower jaw. The horse puts them forth between the seeond to about 15,000, who oeeupy only a single quarter of the 

eity, the ruins of whieh are said to cover a eireuit of twen- 


and third year. r 
ty-five miles. The most delicious fruits are here found in 


NIRGUA, a town of Colombia, in South Ameriea. It 
is situated upon a low mountain ridge, whieh extends from the greatest abundance. The city is at present subject to 


the Sierra Nevada of Merida to the north-east, separating the dominion of the king of Persia, and has nine districts 
the head waters of the Apure and Orinoco from the streams dependent on it, eaeh of which eontains about ten walled 
whieli fall into the Carribbean Sea, or the Lake of Mara- villages. It is thirty niles south of Meshed, and 230 north 
caybo. The climate is very hot, and not at all salubrious, east of Herat. 
which, with other eauses, has contributed to reduee the NISHEGOROD, a province of the Russian empire, in 
city; the latter is now in deeay, and eontains only about Europe. It takes its name from the eapital eity, and ex- 
three thousand inhabitants. Depons deseribes the people tends in north latitude from 54. 31. to 56. 4., and in east 
as robust and strong, but lazy, and addieted to every Spe- longitude from 41. 37. to 46. 27., containing 21,142 square 
They eonsist wholly of Zamboes, that is, a miles. It is divided into eleven eircles, whieh eomprehend 
negroes and Indians. There are thirteen eities and 5380 villages, which latter are formed in- 
some gold mines situated in the valley of Nirgua ; and sil- to 762 parishes, eaeh having a Greek ehureh. The inhabi- 
ver is likewise found in the vieinity. Nirgua ‘s in lat. tants are estimated at 1,500,000, the great mass of whom 
10° north, and long. 71° 10’ west of Paris, about forty- adhere to the religion of the Greek church; but there are 
eight leagues west of Caraecas. many tribes of Tartars seattered throughout the province, 
NIRMUL, a town of Hindustan, in the provinee of Be- who, like their ancestors, remain heathens. The whole 
rar, and distriet of Nandere, belonging to the nizam. It is province is undulating, with no elevations that are more 
situated four miles north of the river Godavery. Long: 79, than 400 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The soil is ge 
33. E. Lat. 19. 18. N. nerally sandy, but much of it is compounded of portions 
NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, corresponding to our clay and marl, and other earths, so that where eultivation is 
Mareh, but whieh sometimes takes from February or April, condueted with any degree of skill and attention, the pro- 
aeecording to the eourse of the moon. It was the first month duce is eonsiderable. In corn the crops eommonly yiel 
of the saered year at the period of the exod from Egypt one fourth more than the eonsumption requires. The chief 
(Exod. xii. 2), and it was the seventh month of the civil grains are rye and buek-wheat; but there is much wheat 
year. By Moses it is called Abib. The name Nisan is grown, and the increase on appropriate soils is said to be 
only found since the time of Ezra, and the return from the tenfold the seed. A great quantity both of hemp and flax 
captivity of Babylon. On the first day of this month the is raised, and all the common garden vegetables and fruits. 
Jews fasted for the death of the children of Aaron. On The woods extend along the banks of the great rivers, and 
the tenth day was eelebrated a fast for the death of Mi- afford abundance of fuel, and of timber for the eonstruction 
riam the sister of Moses, and every one provided himself of houses and ships. The province is admirably watered, 
with a lamb for the passover. On this day the Israelites the chief river being the Wolga, which receives the waters 
assed over Jordan under the conduct of Joshua. On the of the Oka, the Kutma, the Kirsentz, the Sura, the Wet- 
fourteenth day, in the evening, they sacrifieed the pasehal luga, and the Alatyr, all of which are navigable to 
lamb ; and the day following; being the fifteenth, was eele- main stream. It is a manufaeturing distriet, producing 
brated as the solemn passover. On the sixteenth they abundanee of matting, hempen and flaxen eloths, soap a0 
offered a sheaf of the ears of barley as the first fruits of the eandles, iron in bars and in eommon implements, leather, 
harvest of that year. The twenty-first, being the octave of eorn, spirits, and some glass. These, with live cattle, raw 
the passover, was solemnized with particular eeremonies. hides, and wood, form the prineipal articles of the export 
On the twenty-sixth the Jews fasted in memory of the trade, whieh is ehiefly carried on by the Wolga and its 
death of Joshua; and this day they eommeneed their tributary streams. ‘The eity of Nishegorod, the capital, s 
rayers to obtain the rains of the spring. On the twenty- 830 miles from St Petersburg, being in latitude 56. 19. 4 
ninth they called to mind the fall of the walls of Jericho. north, and in longitude 46. 23. 5. east. Lt stands at the 


cies of viee. 
mixed race, eomposed of 


a 


‘n junction of the Oka with the Wolga, in a picturesque situ- 


ation, between hills; and it is the centre of the trade, as 


‘well as of the government of its province, and the seat of 


a Greek bishop. It contains 1826 houses, mostly of wood, 
and 12,300 inhabitants, who chiefly subsist by manufactures 
and trade, which connect them with the Persians, Sibe- 
rians, Turks, and Tartars, who resort in great crowds, es- 
pecially to a fair which lasts from the 29th of June to the 
end of July annually. 

NISIBIN, a village of Persia, in the pachalik of Bag- 
dad, which was in ancient times the celebrated fortress of 
Nisibis, and, from the time of Lucullus until the decline 
of the empire, was regarded by the Romans as the firmest 
bulwark of the East. This city was taken by Lucullus, 
from Tigranes, king of Armenia. It was three times be- 
sieged by the king of Persia, who, by the treaty of Dura, 
at last obtained quiet possession of the fortress, which had 
successfully resisted the utmost efforts of his arms. Ni- 
sihis, in the hands of the Persians, braved the attacks of 
successive emperors, and baffled the military talents of 
Belisarius ; until at last, after the final overthrow of the 
house of Artaxerxes, it was reduced, along with the other 
cities of Mesopotamia, under the power of the Saracens. 
The foundations of the walls, and several detached towers, 
as well as part of the church built in honour of St James, 
who was formerly bishop of Nisibis, are still standing. They 
overlook the little but rapid river Mygdonius, and are ap- 
proached by a smal] Roman bridge of twelve arches. — ‘Yo 
the west there is a view of the lofty mountains of Sinjar, 
covered with verdure ; and the prospect to the north and 
east is bounded by the ridge of Mount Masius, forming a 
vast amphitheatre, at the extremity of which, in a clear 
day, may be descried the distant turrets of Merdin. The 
adjacent country has a pleasing appearance, the number- 
less villages which overspread the plains being built whol- 
ly on conical hills, bearing a striking resemblance to our 
feudal castles. Grecian and Roman coins, with other an- 
tiquities, are frequently dug out of the ruins. The black 


_ tents of the Kurds now cover the greater part of the city. 


Nisibin is seventy-cight miles south-cast of Diarbekir, and 
_ Seventy north-west of Mosul. 
NISI PRIUS, in Law, a judicial writ which lies in-cases 
_ where, the jury being impanelled and returned before the 
"justices of the bank, one of the parties requests to have 
_ such a writ for the ease of the country, that the trial may 
take place before the justices in the same county on their 
coming thither. The purport of a writ of nisi prius is, that 
_ the sheriff is thereby commanded to bring to Westminster 
_ the men impanelled, at a certain day, before the justices, 
nist prius justiciarii domini regis ad assisas capiendas ve- 
 nerint, 
__ NISMES, an arrondissement of the department of the 
Gard, in-France, 635 square miles in extent. It compre- 
hends eleven cantons, divided into seventy-five communes, 
and contains 122,450 inhabitants. The capital is the city 
of the same name, whichis situated in an extensive and fruit- 
ful plain, bounded by two parallel hills. It has a labyrinth 
of narrow and ill-built Streets; but the suburbs are much 
more regular, and contain the best edifices, together with 
‘Some open places, and pleasing promenades. Nismes con- 
tains many remains of antiquity, especially a Roman amphi- 
theatre capable of seating 20,000 spectators. It has a ca- 
thedral, ten Catholic and five reformed churches, with 4800 
houses, and 42,800 inhabitants, of whom about one eighth 
are Protestants. It contains an academy, with a library of 
30,000 volumes. Its industry consists in the manufacture 
of silks, hosiery, cottons, lace, ribbons, and especially bran- 
dy. Nismes was the birthplace of the celebrated Protestant 
Preacher Saurin, and of the poet Florian. 
NISROCH, a Sod of the Assyrians. Sennacherib was 


killed by two of his sons whilst he was paying his adora- 
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tions to the god Nisroch in his temple 
but it is not known who this god Nisroch was. The Sep- 
tuagint calls him Mesrach, and Josephus denominates 
him Araskes, while the Hebrew of Tobit, published by 
Munster, calls him Dagon. The Jews have a strange no- 
tion concerning this deity, whom they fancy to have been a 
plank of Noah’s ark. Some think that the word signifies 
a dove; and others understand by it an eagle, which has 
given occasion to an opinion, that Belus, from whom the 
Assyrian kings pretended to be derived, was worshipped 
by them under the form of an eagle, and called Nisroch. 
NITHSDALE, Niruispaxz, or Niddisdale, a district 


of Dumfriesshire, in Scotland, lying to the westward of 


Annandale. It is a large and mountainous tract, deriv- 
ing its name trom the river Nid or Nith, which rises on 
the borders of Ayrshire, and, running by Sanquhar and 
Dumfries, discharges itself anto the Solway Frith. 

NITOCRIS, the mother of Belshazzar, whose father 
was Evilmerodach, and his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar. 
She was a woman of extraordinary abilities, who took upon 
herself the burden of all public affairs, and, whilst ler son 
followed his pleasures, did all that could be done by hu- 
man prudence to sustain the tottering empire. She per- 
fected the works which Nebuchadnezzar had begun for 
the defence of Babylon; raised strong fortifications on the 
side of the river ; and caused a wonderful tunnel to be con- 
structed under it, leading from the old to the new palace. 
She likewise built a bridge across the Euphrates, and ac- 
complished several other works, which were afterwards 
ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar. Philostrates, in ‘describing 
this bridge, tells us that it was built by a queen, who was 
a native of Media; and hence we may conclude that this 
illustrious princess was by birth a Mede. 

NIVELLE ve ra CuausseE (Peter Claude), a comic 
poet, was born in Paris, and acquired great reputation by 
inventing a new kind of entertainment, called the Weep- 
ing Comedy. Instead of imitating Aristophanes, Terence, 
Moliére, and the other celebrated comic poets who had 
preceded him; and instead of exciting laughter by paint- 
ing the different ridiculous characters, or giving strokes of 
humour and absurdities in conduct; he applied himself to 
represent the weaknesses of the heart, and to touch and 
soiten it. In this manner he wrote five comedies: 1. La 
Fausse Antipathie; 2. Le Préjugé 4 la Mode; 3. Mela- 
nide ; 4. Amour pour Amour; and, 5. L’Ecole des Méres. 
He was received into the French Academy in 1736, and 
died at Paris in 1754, at the age of sixty-three. He also 
wrote a tragedy entitled Maximianus; and an epistle to 
Clio, an ingenious didactic poem. 

NIVELLES, a circle of the province of South Brabant, 
in the Netherlands, comprehending six cantons, divided 
into 115 communes, and containing 87,480 inhabitants. 
The chief place is the city of the same name situated on 
the river Thienne. It contains 750 houses, and 7000 in- 
habitants, whose chief employment consists in making lace, 
cambrics, and other linen goods, and in growing hemp, flax, 
and hops, in the surrounding fields. Long. 4. 10. E. Lat. 
50. 35. N. 

NIZAMPATAM, a town of the south 
province of the Northern Circars. 
mouth of the Krishna River, forty miles west-south-west 
from Masulipatam. It carries on’a considerable coasting 
trade. Long. 80. 35. E. Lat. 15. 56. N. 

NIZZA DELLA PAGLIA, a city of the province of 
Aqui, in Piedmont, standing on the river Belbo, where 
the Nizza falls into it. It isa poor place, surrounded with 
walls, containing a few splendid houses, five monasteries, 
and 5156 inhabitants, who chiefly subsist by spinning silk 
and cultivating vineyards. 

NO, or No-Ammony, a considerable city of Egypt, dedi- 
cated to Ammon or Jupiter. ‘The Septuagint translate 

2G 


of India, in the 
It is situated at the 
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Noacote the name in Ezekiel, Diospolis, or the City of Jupiter. Bo- Noah, being an husbandman, began now to cultivate the Nom 
i chart takes it to be Zhebes in Egypt, which, according to vine; and having made wine and drank thereof, he un- 
oah- Gtrabo and Ptolemy, was called Diospolis. Jerome, after warily became intoxicated, and falling asleep in his tent, 

the Chaldaic paraphrast Jonathan, supposes it to be Alex- happened to uncover himself in an indecent posture. Ham, 
andria, named thus by way of anticipation; or an ancient the father of Canaan, having observed him in this condi- 
city of that name which is supposed to have stood on the tion, made sport with his father, and acquainted his two 
spot where Alexandria was afterwards built. brothers, who were without, of the exposure of the patriarch 
NOACOTE, an inconsiderable town of Northern Hin- But they, instead of making it a matter of sport, turned 
dustan, situated in a fruitful valley of the same name, away from it, and going backwards, they covered their fa- 
Though small, it contains some of the largest and best look- ther’s nakedness, by throwing a mantle over him. Noah 
ing houses in Nepaul, also a celebrated Hindu temple de- awaking, and knowing what Ham had done, said that Ca- 
dicated to Bhavany. Its situation is of importance, as com- naan the son of Ham should be accursed, that he should 
manding the only entrance into this quarter from Upper be a slave of slaves in respect of his brethren. It is 
as well as Lower Thibet, and standing close to Mount thought he hada mind to spare the person of his son Ham, 
Dhyboon, by which the Chinese army was obliged to de- for fear the curse might light upon the other children of 
scend in 1792, when they invaded Nepaul. The valley of Ham, who had had no part in this action. He cursed Ca- 
Noacote, in which the town sis situated, is six miles in naan by a spirit of prophecy, because the Canaanites, his 
length by one mile and a quarter in breadth. Long. 85. descendants, were afterwards to be rooted out by the Israel- 
30. E. Lat. 27. 43. N. ites. Noah added, Let the Lord, the God of Shem, be 
NOAH, Noacun, or Nog, the son of Lamech, was born blessed, and let Canaan be the servant of Shem. Andhe 
in the year of the world 1056. Amidst the general cor- was SO in effect, in the person of the Canaanites subdued 
ruption into which all mankind had at this time fallen, Noah by the Hebrews. Lastly, Noah said, Let God extend the 
alone was found to be just and perfect in his generation, possession of Japheth; let Japheth dwell in the tents of 
walking with God. This extraordinary person having there- Shem, and let Canaan behis servant. This prophecy had 
fore found favour in the sight of Heaven, the Almighty, see- its accomplishment, when the Grecians, and afterwards 
ing that all flesh had corrupted their ways, told Noah that the Romans, being descended from J apheth, made a con- 
he was resolved to destroy mankind from the face of the quest of Asia, which formed the portion of Shem.) 
earth by a flood of waters ; and not them alone, but allthe | But Noah lived yet after the Deluge three hundred and 
beasts of the earth, and every creeping thing, as well as fifty years; and the whole duration of his life having been 
the fowls of the air. The Lord therefore directed Noah, nine hundred and fifty years, he died in the year of the 
as a means of preserving himself and his family (for he world 2006. He left three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, who were all pheth, of whom mention is made under their several names; 
married before the Flood), to build an ark or vessel of a and, according to the common opinion, he divided the 
certain form and size fitted to that end, and which might whole world amongst them, in order that it might be re- 
besides accommodate such numbers of animals of all sorts, peopled. To Shem he gave Asia, to Ham Africa, and to 
that were liable to perish in the Flood, as would be suffi- Japheth Europe. Some will have it, that, besides these 
cient to preserve the several species, and again to replen- three sons, he had several others. The spurious Berosus 
ish the earth. assigns him thirty, called Titans, from the name of their 
In the year of the world 1656, being the six hundredth mother. It is also pretended that the Teutons or Ger- 
of his age, Noah, by God’s appointment, entered the ark, mans are derived from a son of Noah called Thuiscon. 
together with his wife, his three sons, their wives, and all Methodius likewise mentions Jonithus or Jonicus, a pres 
the animals which God had caused to come to him; and tended son of Noah. 
being all entered, and the door of the ark being shut down — St Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteousness, because 
fromthe outside, the waters of the Deluge began to fall before the Deluge he was incessantly preaching and de- 
upon the earth, and ‘ncreased in such a manner that they claring to men, not only by his discourses, but by his 
were fifteen cubits above the tops of the highest mountains, blameless life, and by the building of the ark, in which he 
and continued thus upon the earth for 150 days; so that was employed six score years, that the wrath of God was 
whatever had life upon the earth, or in the air, was de- ready to descend upon them. But his preaching had no 
stroyed, except such as were with Noah in the ark. But effect, since, when the Deluge came, it found mankind 
the Lord remembering Noah, sent a wind upon the earth, plunged in all their former enormities. 
which caused the waters to subside; so that upon the seven- Several learned men have observed, that the Heathens 
teenth day of the seventh month the ark rested on the confounded Saturn, Deucalion, Ogyges, the god Coelus of 
mountains of Ararat; and Noah having uncovered the roof Uranus, Janus, Proteus, Prometheus, and others, with 
of the ark, and observing that the earth was dry, he re- Noah. The wife of Noah is called Noriah by the Gnos- 
ceived orders from the Lord to come out of it, with all the tics; and the fable of Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha is 
animals that were therein. This he did in the six hundred manifestly a corruption of the history of Noah. 
and first year of his age, on the 27th day of the second NOANAGUR, a very large town, and the capital ofa 
month. See the article DELUGE. district of the same name, surrounded bya stone wall of no 
Then Noah offered as a burnt sacrifice to the Lord one great strength, with round towers and a ditch. It is situ 
of all the pure animals that were inthe ark; andthe Lord ated on the river Nagne, which is supposed by the natives 
accepted his sacrifice, and said to him that he would no _ to possess some qualities peculiarly favourable for the dye 
more pour out his curse upon the whole earth, nor any ing of cloths, for which, as well as the manufacture there- 
more destroy all the animals, as he had nowdone. He gave of, this place is celebrated. The chief of Noanagur coms 
Noah power over all the brute creation, and permitted him money in his own name. His subjects are addicted to pr 
to eat of them, as well as of the herbs and fruits of the racy; but in the year 1808 he entered into a treaty Wl 
earth; excepting only the blood of animals, the use of which the British to refrain from this practice, and not to plun- 
God did not allow him. He bade him * crease and mul- der any ships which might be driven on their coast by 
tiply, made a covenant with him, and engaged no more to tress. Long. 70. 15. E. Lat. 22. 20. N. 
send an universal deluge upon the earth; and as a me- NOB, a sacerdotal city of the tribe of Benjamin * 
morial of his promise, he set his bow in the clouds, to be Ephraim. St Jerome says, that in his time it was entirely 
asa pledge of the covenant which he had made with Noah. destroyed, and that the ruins of it might be seen not fat 


_ | necessarily be stable. 
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from Diospolis. When David was driven away by Saul, 
he went to Nob, and asking the high priest Ahimelech for 
* some provisions and arms, the priest gave him the shew- 
bread which had lately been taken off the holy table, and 
the sword of Goliath. Saul being informed of this by 
Doeg, caused all the priests of Nob to be slain, and the 
city to be destroyed. (1 Sam. xxi. xxii.) 

NOBA, a small island in the Eastern Seas, near the west- 
ern coast of Aroo. Long. 135. 13, E. Lat. 5. 5. S. 

NOBAH, a city beyond Jordan, which took the name 
of Nobah from an Israelite of this name who had conquered 
it. Gideon pursued the Midianites as far as this city. 
Eusebius informs us, that there is a desolate place of this 
name about eight miles from Heshbon, towards the south ; 
but this could not be the Nobah now mentioned, because 
the latter was much farther to the north. 

NOBILIARY, a book containing the history of the 
noble families of a nation or province. 

NOBILITY, in general, signifies dignity, grandeur, or 
greatness, but more particularly antiquity of family, joined 
with riches. In the common acceptation of the word, it 
means that quality or dignity which raises a man above 
the rank of a commoner. 

Whether that equality of rank and condition which has 
sometimes been contended for would be more agreeable 
to the order of nature, or more conducive to the happiness 
and prosperity of mankind, may be made a question; but 
it is one, we apprehend, which cannot receive different 
answers from men capable of reflecting without preju- 
diceand partiality. A state of perfect equality can subsist 
only amongst beings possessing equal talents and virtues; 
but such beings are not human. Were all mankind un- 
der the constant influence of the laws of virtue, a distinc- 
tion of ranks would be unnecessary ; but in that case civil 
government itself would likewise be unnecessary, because 
men would have attained all that perfection to which it is 
the object of civil government as well as of religion to 
guide them, and every man would then be a law unto him- 
self. But whilst, in so many breasts, the selfish passions 

predominate over those which are social, violence must be 

restrained by authority; and there can be no authority 
without a distinction of ranks, such as may influence: pub- 
lic opinion. 

It is observed by Hume, that government is founded 
solely on opinion ; and that this opinion is of two kinds, 
opinion of interest and opinion of right. When a people 

_ are persuaded that it is their interest to support the go- 
-vernment under which they live, that government must 
But amongst the worthless and un- 
thinking part of the community, this persuasion has sel- 
dom any place. All men, however, have a notion of rights 
of a right to property, and a right to power ; and when 
the majority of a nation considers a certain order of men 
as having aright to that eminence in which they are placed, 
this opinion, call it prejudice or what you will, contributes 
much to the peace and happiness of civil society. 

“The distinction of rank and honours,” says Blackstone, 
“Is necessary in ever well-governed state, in order to re- 
ward such as are eminent for their services to the public, 
ina manner the most desirable to individuals, and yet 
without burden to the community ; exciting thereby an 
ambitious yet laudable ardour, and generous emulation, 
In others. And emulation, or virtuous ambition, is a spring 
of action which, however dangerous or invidious in a mere 
republic or under a despotic sway, will certainly be attend- 
ed with good effects under a free monarchy ; where, with- 
out destroying its existence, its excesses may be continu- 
ally restrained by that superior power from which all ho- 
nour is derived. Such a spirit, when nationally diffused, 
sives life and vigour to the community ; it sets all the 
wheels of government in motion, which, under a wise regu- 
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lator, may be directed to any beneficial purpose ; and there- Nobility. 
by every individual may be made subservient to the pub- =~ 


lic good, while he principally means to promote his own 
particular views. A body of nobility is also more peculi- 
arly necessary in our mixed and compounded constitution, 
in order to support the rights of both the crown and the 
people, by forming a barrier to withstand the encroach- 
ments of both. It creates and preserves that gradual scale 
of dignity which proceeds from the peasant to the prince ; 
rising like a pyramid from a broad foundation, and dimi- 
nishing to a point as it rises. It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion that adds stability to any govern- 
ment; for when the departure is sudden from one extreme 
to another, we may pronounce that state to be precarious,” 

The origin of nobility in Europe is a subject involved 
in considerable obscurity. In this place we shall only con- 
sider the manner in which nobility may be created in this 
country, with the incidents attending it. 

1. The right of peerage seems to have been originally 
territorial, that is, annexed to lands, honours, castles, ma- 
nors, and the like, the proprietors and possessors of which 
were, in right of those estates, allowed to be peers of the 
realm, and were summoned to parliament to do suit and ser- 
vice to their sovereign ; and, when the land was alienated, 
the dignity passed along with it as an appendage. Thus in 
England the bishops still sit in the House of Lords in right 
of succession to certain ancient baronies annexed, or sup- 
posed to be annexed, to their episcopal lands ; and thus in 
11 Henry VI. the possession of the castle of Arundel was 
adjudged to confer an earldom on its possessor. But after- 
wards, when alienations became frequent, the dignity of the 
peerage was confined to the lineage of the party ennobled, 
and, instead of territorial, became personal. Actual proof 
of a tenure by barony became no longer necessary to con- 
stitute a lord of parliament; but the record of the writ of 
summons to him or his ancestors was admitted asa suf. 
ficient evidence of the tenure. 

Peers of Great Britain are now created either by writ 
or by patent; for those who claim by prescription must 
suppose either a writ or patent to have been issued or 
granted to their ancestors, though by length of time it has 
been lost. ‘The creation by writ or the king’s letter is a 
Summons to attend the House of Peers, by the style and 
title of that barony which the king is pleased to confer ; 
that by patent is a royal grant to a subject of any dignity 
and degree of peerage. The creation by writ is the more 
ancient way ; but a man is not ennobled thereby, unless he 
actually take his seat in the House of Lords; and some 
are of opinion that there must be at least two writs of sum- 
mons, and a sitting in two distinct parliaments, to establish 
a hereditary barony; and therefore the most usual, be- 
cause the surest way, is to grant the dignity by patent, 
which endures to a man and his heirs according to the 
limitation thereof, although he himself should never make 
use of it. Yet it is frequent to call up the eldest son of a 
peer to the House of Lords by writ of summons, in the 
name of his father’s barony, because in that case there 
is no danger of his children’s losing the nobility in the 
event of his never taking his seat; for they will succeed 
to their grandfather. Creation by writ has also one advan- 
tage over that by patent. A person created by writ holds 
the dignity to himself and his heirs, without any words to 
that purport in the writ; but in letters-patent there must 
be words to direct the inheritance, otherwise the dignity 
endures only to the grantee for life. For a man or wo- 
man may be created noble for their own lives, and the 
dignity not descend to their heirs at all, or descend only 
to some particular heirs ; as where :a peerage is limited 
to a man and the heirs male of his body by Elizabeth his 
present lady, and not to such heirs by any former or future 
wife. 
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9. Let us next take a view of a few of the principal in- 


—~— cidents attending the nobility, exclusive of their capacity 


and as hereditary counsellors of 

the crown. And here it may be observed, that in criminal 

cases a nobleman must be tried by his peers. The great 

are always obnoxious to popular envy. Were they to be 

judged by the people, they might be in danger from the pre- 

judices of their judges ; and would moreover be deprived of 

the privilege of the meanest subjects, that of being tried by - 
their equals, which is secured to all the realm by Magna 

Charta (c. 29). It is said that this does not extend to 

bishops, who, though they are lords of parliament, and sit 

therc by virtue of the baronies which they hold jure ee- 

clesie, yet are not ennobled in blood, and consequently not 

peers with the nobility. As to peeresses, no provision was 

made for their trial when accused of treason or felony, till 

after Eleanor duchess of Gloucester, wife to the lord pro- 

tector, had been accused of" treason, and found guilty of 
witchcraft, in an ecclesiastical synod, through the intrigues 

of Cardinal Beaufort. This very extraordinary trial gave 

occasion to a special statute (20 Hen. IL. c. 9), which en- 

acted, that peeresses, either in their own right or by mar- 

riage, should be tried before the same judicators as peers,of 
the realm. Ifa woman, noble in her own right, marries a 

commoner, she still remains noble, and’ must be tried by 

her peers ; but if she be only noble by marriage, then by 

a second marriage with a commoner she loses her dignity 5 

for as by marriage it is gained, so by marriage it is also lost. 

Yet if a duchess-dowager marries a baron, she continues 

a duchess still; for all the nobility are pares, and therefore 

it is no degradation. A peer, or peeress, either in her own 

right or by marriage, cannot be arrested in civil cases 5 

and they have likewise many peculiar privileges annexed 

to their peerage in the course of judicial proceedings. A 

peer sitting in judgment gives not his verdict upon oath, 

like an ordinary juryman, but upon his honour ; he answers 
also to bills in chancery upon his honour, and not upon his 
oath; but when he is examined as a witness either in civil 
or criminal cases, he must be sworn 5 for the respect which 

the law shows to the honour of a peer does not extend so 
far as to overturn a settled maxim, that 7 judicio non cre- 
ditur nisi juratis. The honour of peers is however so 
highly tendered by the law, that it is much more penal to 
spread false reports concerning them, and certain other 
great officers of the realm, than concerning other men ; 
scandal against them being called by the peculiar name of 
scandalum magnatum, and subjected to peculiar punish- 
ment by different ancient statutes. 

A peer cannot lose his nobility except by death or at- 
tainder, although there was an instance, in the reign of 
Edward IV., of the degradation of George Neville, duke 
of Bedford, by act of parliament, on account of his pover- 
ty, which rendered him unable to support his dignity. 
But this is a singular instance, which, by having happen- 
ed, serves to show the power of parliament ; and, by hav- 
ing happened only once, proves how tender the parlia- 
ment has been in exerting so high a power. It has been 
said, indeed, that if a baron waste his estate, so that he 
be not able to support the degree, the king may degrade 
him; but it is expressly held by later authorities, that a 
peer cannot be degraded except by act of parliament. 

Mattheeus observes, that nobility amongst the Romans 
was quite a different thing from what it is amongst us. 
The nobles, amongst the Romans, were either those rais- 
ed to the magistracy, or descended from magistrates 5 
there was no such thing as nobility by patent. 

Bartoli states, that doctors, after they have held a pro- 
fessor’s chair in an university for twenty years, become 
noble, and are entitled to all the rights of counts. But this 
claim is not admitted at court; though Bartoli’s sentiments 
be backed by those of several other authors, particularly 


as members of parliament, 
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Consuetudines Burgundie, Boyer sur la 
and Faber C. de Dig. Def. 9. The last, 
Bartoli’s rule to doctors in law, and Wg 


Chassanzeus in his 
Coutume de Berry, 
however, restrains 
princes’ physicians. 

NOBLE, Nobilis, a person who has any privilege which 
raises him above a commoner or peasant, either by birth, 
by office, or by patent from his prince. ‘The word comes 
from the Latin zobilis, formed from the ancient xoscibilis, 
distinguishable or remarkable. 

In England the word zodle is of a narrower import than 
+n other countries, being confined to persons above the ] 
degree of knights; whereas abroad it comprehends not 
only knights, but what we simply call gentlemen. ‘The no- — 
bles of England are also called pares regni, as being nobi- — 
litatis pares, though gradu tmpares. 

NozLes, amongst the Romans, were such as had the jus 
imaginum, or the right of using the pictures or statues of © 
their ancestors; a right which was allowed only to those 
whose ancestors had borne some curule office, that is, had 
been curule edile, censor, preetor, or consul. For a long 
time none but tlie patricit were the nobiles, because no 
person except those holding that superior rank could bear 
any curule office and hence in Livy, Sallust, and other 
authors, the word nobilitas is used to signify the patrician 
order, and is hence opposed to plebs. ‘Lo render the tr 
meaning of nobiles still clearer, let it be observed, that the 
Roman people were divided into nobiles, novi, and igno- 
biles. The nobiles were those who had the pictures or sta — 
tues of their ancestors; the nove were such as had only 
their own; and the ignobiles were such as had _ neither. 
The Roman nobility, by way of distinction, wore a hali 
moon upon their shoes, especially those of patrician rank. - 

The nobility of Greece were called Evrargidas, as be 
ing descended from those old heroic ancestors so famous | 
in history. Such were the Praxiergide, Etrobutide, Ale. 
meonida@, and others, all of whom had many privileges 
annexed to their quality, and, amongst the rest, that they 
wore grasshoppers in their hair as a badge of nobility. 

NoBLe, a money of account, containing six shillings and 
cightpence. The noble was anciently a real coin struck 
in the reign of Edward HL., and then called the penny g 
gold; but it was afterwards called a rose-noble, trom it | 
being stamped with a rose. It was current at six shiilings | 
and eightpence. | 

NOCERA DE PAGANI, a city of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the province Principato Citeriore. It stands 
at the foot of a hill near the river Sarno, and is the see 0 
a bishop, containing a cathedral, several parish churches 
and monasteries, with 6790 inhabitants. 

NOCTAMBULI, NocTAmMBULONES, or Night-walkers, 
a term of equal import with somnambuli, applied to person | 
who have a habit of rising and walking about in their 
sleep. The word is compounded of the Latin nox, night 
and ambulo, I walk. See SOMNAMBULA. 

NOCTILUCA, a species of phosphorus, so called be- 
cause it shines in the dark without any light being thrown 
upon it. ° , 

NOCTURNAL, something relating to the night, 
contradistinction to diurnal. , 

Nocturna, Nocturlabium, an instrument chiefly used 
at sea, in order to take the altitude or depression of some 
stars about the pole, and thereby to find the latitude and 
hour of the night. Some nocturnals are hemispheres oF pla 
nispheres, on the plane of the equinoctial. Those commer 
ly used amongst seamen are two; the one adapted to the 

olar star, and the first of the guards of the Little Beat 
the other to the pole star, and the pointers of the Great 
Bear. ' 
This instrument consists of two circular plates applied 
to each other. The greater, which has a handle to 3° 
the instrument by, is about two inches anda half in diame 
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ter, and is divided into twelve parts, agreeing to the 

twelve months; and each month is subdivided into every 

' fifth day, so that the middle of the handle corresponds to 
“that day of the year in which the star observed has the 
same right ascension with the sun. If the instrument be 
fitted for two stars, the handle is made moveable. The 
upper left circle is divided into twenty-four equal parts for 
the twenty-four hours of the day, and each hour is subdi- 
vided into quarters. These twenty-four hours are noted 
by twenty-four teeth to be told in the night. Those at 
the hour of twelve are distinguished by their length. In 
the centre of the two circular plates is adjusted a long in- 
_ dex, moveable upon the upper plate ; and the three pieces, 
viz. the two circles and index, are joined by a rivet which 
is pierced in the centre with a hole, through which the 
star is to be observed. 

To use the nocturnal, turn the upper plate till the long 
tooth marked twelve be against the day of the month upon 
the under plate; then, bringing the instrument near the 
eye, suspend it by the handle with the plane nearly pa- 
rallel to the equinoctial, and viewing the pole star through 
the hole of the centre, turn the index about, till, by the 
edge coming from the centre, you see the bright star or 
guard of the Little Bear (if the instrument be fitted 
to that star); then the tooth of the upper circle, under 
the edge of the index, is at the hour of the night on the 
edge of the hour circle, which may be known without a 
light, by counting the teeth from the longest, which is for 
the hour twelve. 

NOD, or the Land of Nop. It was to this country that 
Cain withdrew after the murder of his brother. © The 
Septuagint, as well as Josephus, read Naid instead of Nod, 
and have taken it for the name of a place. It is not easy 
to ascertain what country this was, unless perhaps it was 
the country of Nyse or Nysea, towards Hyrcania. St Je- 
‘Tome and the Chaldaic interpreters have taken the word 
Nod in the sense of an appellative for vagabond or fugi- 
ee “ He dwelt a fugitive in the land.” 

_NODATED Hyperzora, a name given by Sir Isaac 
Newton to a kind of hyperbola, which by turning round, 
decussates or crosses itself. 

__ NODES, in Astronomy, the two points where the or- 
bit of a planet intersects the ecliptic. See Astronomy. 

{ NODUS, or Nong, in Dialling, a certain point or pole 
in the gnomon of a dial, by the shadow or light of which 
either the hour of the day in dials without furniture, or 
the parallels of the sun’s declination, and his place in the 
ecliptic in dials with furniture, are shown. See DIALLING. 

NOESA BARON, an island in the Eastern Seas, near 
the south coast of Java, about twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference. Long. 113. 20. E. Lat. 8. 20. S. 

NOESA CAMBAZ, or Puto CANNIBAZ, an island in 
the Eastern Seas, near the southern coast of Java, about 
lorty-five miles in circumference. Long. 109. E. Lat. 7. 
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| NOESA LAOER, a small island in the Eastern Seas, 
a —i southern coast of Ceram. Long. 129. 6. E. Lat. 


NOESA NESSING, a small island in the "Eastern 


Seas, near the northern coast of Timor. Long. 126. 30. E. 
Lat. 8.9. S, 


Ices in the third century, followers of Noetius, a philoso- 


her of Ephesus, who pretended that he was another Mo- 
€s sent by God, and that his brother was a new Aaron. 
Ais heresy consisted in affirming that there is but one 
erson in the Godhead; that the Word and the Holy 
ae were but external denominations given to God in 
{ nsequence of different Operations ; and that, as Creator, 
'€ 1s called Father, as Incarnate, Son, and as descending 
0 the apostles, Holy Ghost. 


NOETIANS, in Ecclesiastical History, Christian here-. 
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NOGARCOTE, a town of Northern Hindustan, in the 
kingdom of Nepaul. It is now tributary to the Chinese, 
by whom it was taken in 1792. It is sixty miles east from 
Catamandoo. Long. 86. 5. E. Lat. 28. 2. N. 

NOGENT Le Rorrov, an arrondissement of the de- 
partment of the Eure and Loire, in France. It extends 
over 402 square miles, is divided into four cantons and 
sixty-five communes, and contains 42,500 inhabitants. 
The capital is the city of the same name, situated on the 
river Huine, which here unites with the Arcisse, and both 
forni a remarkable cascade. It is a well-built place, in a 
fruitful district, and contains 1250 houses, with 6850 in- 
habitants, who are employed in weaving linens and serges. 
Long. 0. 37. E. Lat. 48. 20. N. 

NOGENT sur Seine, an arrondissement in the de- 
partment of the Aube, in France. It is 365 square miles 
in extent, contains 30,600 inhabitants, and is divided into 
four cantons, which are subdivided into sixty-nine com- 
munes. The capital is the city of the same name, situated 
on the left bank of the Seine. It contains 750 houses, 
and 3400 inhabitants, who make some cotton goods and 
hosiery, but whose chief trade consists in sending wood to 
Paris. Long. 3. 55. E. Lat. 48. 5. N. 

NOIRMOUTIER, anisland belonging to the department 
of La Vendée, and arrondissement of Les Sables d’Olonne, 
in France. It forms a canton, and is on the western side 
of the island of Bouin. It is about fifteen miles in length, 
and about four in breadth. Its situation is low, and, to pre- 
vent the sea from overflowing it, it is surrounded with 
powerful dikes. The soil is very rich within the enclosure, 
and produces heavy crops of corn. Beyond the dikes are 
marshes, which afford abundance of salt formed by natu- 
ral evaporation. ‘The inhabitants are 5700, and many of 
them expert seamen, occupied in the fisheries. The chief 
town gives its name to the island ; it contains 1600 inhabi- 
tants, and has a harbour capable of admitting vessels of 
fifty or sixty tons. Long. 2. 21. W. Lat. 47. L. N. 

NOJA, a city on a river of the same name, in the pro- 
vince of Basilicata, in the kingdom of Naples. It suffered 
a loss of one fourth of its population in 1816, from an epide- 
mic disease. The inhabitants now amount to 5400, who 
cultivate much cotton. 

NOLA,a city of the kingdom of Naples, in the province 
of Terra di Lavoro. It is the site of an ancient Roman 
city, buried under the effects of an eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius, and is altogether a gloomy place, with a cathedral 
and thirteen other churches, containing 8950 inhabitants. 

NOLLE PROSEQUI is where a plaintiff in an action 
does not declare in a reasonable time, in which case it is 
usual for the defendant’s attorney to enter a rule for the 
plaintiff to declare, after which a non prosequitur may be 
entered. A nolle prosequi is esteemed a voluntary confes- 
sion that the plaintiff has no cause of action ; and therefore 
if'a plaintiff enters his nolle prosequi, he may be amerced ; 
but if an informer cause the same to be entered, the de- 
fendant may have costs. 

NOLLEKENS, Josepu, a distinguished English sculp- 
tor, was born at London, on the llth of August 1737. 
His father, a native of Antwerp, was a painter by profession, 
and is mentioned by 
Old Nollekens, as an artist of some repute. He died whilst 
Joseph was still very young, and his widow having mar- 
ried again soon after his decease, the education of the 
youthful sculptor was much neglected. In his thirteenth 
year we find him in the studio of Scheemakers, where he 
exhibited his passion for his art by drawing and modelling 
early and late with the utmost assiduity. As his powers 
expanded, he became a candidate for the prizes offered to 
rising genius by the Society of Arts, which in the year 
1759 gave him a premium of fifteen guineas for a group of 
figures in clay; in 1760 they presented him with thirty 


Horace Walpole, under the name of 
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Nollekens. guineas for a bas-relief, and during the same year they 
—~\—" save him ten guineas more for a model in clay of a dan- 


cing faun. He now began to attract. considerable notice, 
as much on account of his quiet, mild, inoffensive appear- 
ance, as from the unquestionable cleverness of his produc- 
tions; and Garrick, proverbially an observer of character, 
set down Joseph as a rising man of genius. No artist was 
ever greeted with even the comparatively limited applause 
which the works of this young sculptor elicited, without 
longing to visit those miracles of genius which are trea- 
sured in the land where art, like one of the native deities, 
sprang forth at once ; nor was Nollekens an exception to 
the rule. In his twenty-third year, we find him in Rome, 
friendless, and nearly reduced to want, but enthusiastically 
pursuing his vocation. He modelled and carved in stone a 
bas-relief which brought him ten guineas in England ; and 
in the following year, his group of Timoclea before Alex- 
ander, in marble, was honoured by the Society of Arts with 
a premium of fifty guineas. This success placed him above 
absolute dependence ; and he was now noticed by the ar- 
tists in Rome, particularly Barry, and also by some English 
visitors, amongst whom were Garrick and Sterne. The 
great English actor recognised him one day in the Vatican, 
“ited him to breakfast next morning, and ended by sit- 
ting to him for his bust, for the model of which Garrick 
paid twelve guineas to the artist. Sterne likewise sat to 
him at Rome; and the bust of the wit, which is in terra- 
cotta, is considered as an admirable likeness. To the last 
hour of his life Nollekens alluded to it with pleasure. 
« Dance,” he used to say, “made my picture with my hand 
leaning on Sterne’s head; he was right.” 

But Nollekens, if he did not discover, profited by other 
means of enriching himself, which were less laborious than 
cutting7out beautiful forms from the marble. In 1761, 
fragments of antique sculpture were more frequently to 
be met with in Rome and its vicinity ; and legs, arms, 
heads, and other members of the body, strewed about 
like wrecks, when collected and put together with skill, 
were sold at very considerable prices. J oseph being sprung 
of a race of picture-makers and sellers, his spirit for bar- 
gaining was probably never surpassed; and this, with his 
proficiency as a sculptor, enabled him not only to collect 
the best fragments at the most reasonable prices, but to 
supply deficiencies, and put them together to the greatest 
advantage. That this proved a most successful specula- 
tion, the following anecdote, amongst many of the same 
kind which might be related, will sufficiently show. A 
loose head of Minerva, which even Englishmen would not 
purchase, lay on the shelf of a regular dealer in such arti- 
cles, where it attracted the attention of Nollekens. It hap- 
pened that the body of the same, or some other heathen 
goddess, was brought to light, and purchased by him for 
fifty guineas. A consultation was held with his brother 
dealer; the head and trunk were found of similar propor- 
tions, and the sculptor undertook to unite them as neatly 
as if they had both been chiseled from the same block 
of marble. This he accomplished, and Minerva stood forth 
restored. ‘It was sold,” says his biographer and executor, 
Mr Smith, “ for the enormous sum of one thousand gui- 
neas, and is now at Newly, in Yorkshire.” A few specula- 
tions equally profitable would soon have raised the artist 
to affluence. He was, besides, liberally patronised by his 
countrymen who annually migrated to the capital of Italy, 
and for whom he executed many considerable works in 
marble, of which Mercury and Venus chiding Cupid are 
considered as the best. For all his productions he receiv- 
ed immediate and liberal payment. Early misfortunes had 
made Nollekens acquainted with privation. Being an eco- 
nomist from necessity, he became frugal from habit ; and 
this continued to influence his conduct when the necessity 
for parsimony no longer existed. He lived at, Rome in a 
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very humble manner, and after ten years of profitable study, N 


he returned to London comparatively rich. 
t Nollekens was now prepared to commence business upon 
his own account, and accordingly he took a lease of ex- 
tensive premises in Mortimer Street. The busts of Sterne 
and Garrick had spread his fame in his native country, and 
he no sooner opened his doors than orders came in abun- 
dance. In 1771 he was admitted an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in the following year was elected a mem- 
ber, much to the satisfaction of George HI., who soon af- 
terwards honoured the artist by sitting for his bust. The 
history of a man of genius is that of his works ; and the 
few events which diversify his career, besides the succes- 
sive appearance of his productions, serve but little to relieve 
its characteristic monotony. Amongst these the choice of 
a partner for life is probably the most important.  Nolle- 
keng was not unfortunate in this respect.» The lady of his 
choice was the friend of Samuel Johnson, and, if report 
may in aught be credited, the great critic was not insen- 
sible to her charms. Mrs Nollekens was endowed with 
no small share of that parsimonious spirit which her hus- 
band is said to have been so abundantly gifted withal, 
and was quite of his opinion as to one material point, 
namely, that the accumulation of wealth is not the least of 
our terrestrial pleasures. Nollekens was fully aware that 
his strength lay in busts; and as this line of art was an ex: 
ceedingly profitable one, it may readily be supposed that his 
time and talents were principally devoted to it. Amongst 
his sitters were the great, the beautiful, and the titled of 
the land; and his profits were commensurate with the con- 
dition of his employers. He also found leisure to work 
out, slowly and with much care, marble groups and statues, 
amongst which may be mentioned those of Bacchus, Vee 
nus taking off her sandal, Hope leaning on an urn, Juno, 
Peetus and Arria, and Cupid and Psyche. His portraits 
were excellent, and there was generally a gentleness in 
the expression, and a gracefulness in the handling, which 
never failed to please. The likenesses of his busts were 
acknowledged by all, and the prettiness of the statues could 
not fail to be as generally admitted. But original vigour 
was wanting. He was one in whom the merely imitative 
faculty infinitely surpassed; the imaginative. He could 
transfer to the marble, with the most perfect certainty and 
success, the features of a sitter ; but he could not impart to 
the works of his hands that ideal beauty which etherealzes 
the subject, and is equal to the creation of a whole dynasty 
of gods and goddesses. As his strength lay in the sculp- 
ture of busts, so he pursued it with unparalleled success, 
and his studio became a fashionable lounge for those who 
reckoned their heads of sufficient importance to their friends 
or their country to have them modelled and cut in marble. 
Towards his sitters, even the most exalted personages, 
he conducted himself with exceeding homeliness. Nolle- 
kens was all his life an unsophisticated child of nature, and 
his manners would no doubt appear very uncouth, perhaps 
vulgar, to that class of people who were accustomed to 
the dignified respect of Reynolds, or have since admired 
the courtly attentions of Lawrence. He bad too much 
knowledge of human nature, however, not in his own blunt 
manner to employ flattery for the purpose of securing stea- 
diness or a good position in the sitter. 
. The want of imagination Nollekens partially supplied by 
adiligent study of the antique; and hence, whilst every 
statue surpassed its predecessor in delicacy of workman: 
ship, the artist only attained eminence by incessant labour. 
He was not one of those prodigies who reach their zenith 
as it were at the first fight. He was probably as little in- 
debted to nature as most men who have attained greatness 5 
-but never-failing zeal for his professicn, joined to unflinch- 
ing industry, would have raised to distinction a Jess pr 
mising artist than Nollekens. During a period of ten yea" 
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s. from 1776 to 1786, he exhibited sixteen busts, five statues, 
and four groups, some of which were not in marble. The 
statues were those of Juno, Diana, Adonis, Cupid, and Mer- 
eury, in which he followed the beaten track, without ats 
tempting any thing new. Amongst his monumental effigies 
may be mentioned that which commemorated the three 
commanders who fell in Rodney’s great battle of the 12th 
April 1782. This being one of the government statues, 
the choice of the sculptor rested with the Royal Academy, 
| and, after a fair competition, the design of Nollekens was 
‘, that approved of. The monument is of large dimensions, 
and has a look of magnificence; but it is deficient in na- 
_ ture and sentiment, which can only be compensated to a 
limited extent by fine marble and fine workmanship. Ano- 
J ther of his monumental works commemorates a lovely wo- 
: man who died in childbed, and in it Religion is by her side 
| holding up her finger to heaven. This production has al- 
_ ways been greatly admired for the simplicity and beauty of 
the design, and for the skilful manner in which It is exe- 
cuted. The love of the nation for busts seemed to increase 
with the supply, and Nollekens found ample employment 
for his talents. Between 1786 and 1800, he sent some 
dozen of these to the exhibition; but during that period 
he is well known to have executed thrice as many more, 
his prices ean with his fame, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty guineas. From his Venuses and 
other statues of that description, we pass on to those pro- 
ductions which were more suitable to the genius of the ar- 
tist. The ten years which followed 1800 were the busiest 
in the life of Nollekens ; for although he was between sixty 
_ and seventy years of age, he continued to work with the 
_ same diligence and skill as in his youth. Upwards of fifty 
busts proceeded from his chisel, besides nearly a score of 
groups and statues. Amongst the former were the far- 
famed heads of Pitt and Fox, those of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George 1V., Dr Burney, the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, the Duke of Bedford, and others. Of the twenty sta- 
tues and groups, the statue of Pitt for Cambridge attract- 
_ ed most attention at the time. The Venus anointing her- 
self, however, was the favourite work of Nollekens, though 
itis deficient both in originality and in propriety of action. 
The workmanship of the statue, however, is very fine, 

By temperance and perpetual equanimity of mind, Nol- 
lekens, although declined into the vale of years, still la- 
boured as assiduously as ever. From 1810 till 1816, the 
last year of his exertions, he modelled some thirty busts, 
not a few of which are ranked amongst the most valuable 
of his works. The principal heads are those of the Duke 

_|of York, Lords Castlereagh, Aberdeen, Erskine, Egre- 
_|mont, Liverpool ; Canning, Perceval, Benjamin West, and 
Thomas Coutts the banker. In 1817 Nollekens lost his 
wife, but being above eighty years of age, he was beyond 
ithat period of life when grief can be very acutely felt ; and 
in ls even hinted by some of his biographers, that his na- 
tural parsimoniousness, not being kept alive by the exam- 
ple of his still more penurious lady, assumed a milder form. 

e became in every respect more liberal, and presents to 
the needy members of his profession, with donations to be- 
nevolent institutions connected with art, were occurrences 
20t so uncommon as formerly. For several years he lin- 
3ered in that state of listlessness in which the mind shares 
the decay of the body, and dissolution, being preceded only 

dy a gradual and almost imperceptible sinking of the vital 
owers, when it does take place, may be said to be felt 
‘ather than observed. Nollekens departed this life on the 
23d of April 1823, leaving a fortune of some two hundred 
housand pounds. This appears a vast sum indeed to have 
een accumulated by an artist; but several other distin- 
‘juished ornaments of the profession have been even more 
erally rewarded than he was, and have only left less be- 
ause they were either less industrious or less economical, 
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With regard to the merits of Nollekens as an artist, Nollet. 
little need be added to what has already been said. It was =~" 


in bust sculpture that he most excelled ; and here the chief 
attraction is ease and simplicity, whilst the chief defect is 
a want of dignity and sentiment. “ There is little dignity,” 
says his biographer, “ but much truth; sometimes mechanic 
vigour, never exaggeration. It cannot be denied, however, 
that his vigour is often tame, his serenity languid ; that his 
women are often beautiful without sentiment, and that in 
his men he is apt to miss that manly breadth of character 
which is the token of all that is great and noble.” There 
is, however, some cant and affectation in all this. It is 
not the business of an artist to look into the soul or read 
the characters of men and women. He has to do only with 
material forms, and all that can be expected of him is to 
interpret faithfully, and fix permanently, that natural ex- 
pression by which each individual is distinguished. Mr 
Nollekens, like Crabbe, was “ nature’s sternest painter, but 
her best.” Adhering to strict truth, rather than dealing in 
sentiment, he did not feel himself at liberty to misinterpret 
the signs of natural expression according to the rank of his 
sitter, and give the intellectual grandeur of a forehead like 
Burke’s to the features of Castlereagh because he was a 
lord, or to those of Mr Coutts because he was a banker and 
could afford to pay for it. (R. R. R.) 
NOLLET, Jean Anrorne, regius professor of physics 
in the College of Navarre, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society of London, of 
the Institution of Bologna, and of the Academy of Sciences 
of Erfurt, was born at Pimbré, in the diocese of Noyon, 
on the 17th of November 1700. He was the son of re. 
spectable but not wealthy parents, who, to make up for 
the want of riches, determined to give their son a good 
education. They sent him to the College of Clermont in 
Beauvoisin, and afterwards to Beauvais, there to finish his 
introductory studies. The progress which he made in the 
different classes decided them to send him to study phi- 
losophy at Paris; and having intended him for the cle- 
rical order, they considered the strictness and purity of 
his morals, together with his unwearied application to 
study, as sufficient proofs of his vocation. The young Nol- 
let yielded without reluctance to the wishes of his parents. 
As soon as he was capable of showing an inclination for 
any thing, he had discovered a taste for physics; but this 
had not become his ruling passion; and he therefore sacri- 
ficed it to the study of scholastic divinity, to which he 
wholly dedicated himself during the time of his probation in 
1728. No sooner had he been invested with the deacon- 
ship, than he solicited and obtained a license to preach. 
This new occupation, however, did not make him entirely 
lose sight of those studies which had first engaged his at- 
tention, and insensibly began to occupy a greater portion 
of his time, which was now more equally divided between 
theology and the sciences. The latter, however, prevail- 
ed; and thenceforth he entered upon the study of phy- 
sics with an ardour which was only increased by that kind 
of privation to which he had been long subject. He was 
received into the Society of Arts established at Paris un- 
der the patronage of the Count de Clermont. In 1730, 
the Abbé Nollet was engaged in a work in conjunction 
with Reaumur and Dufay of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1734 he went to London in company with MM. Dufay, 
Duhamel, and Jussieu ; and his merit procured him a place 
in the Royal Society without any solicitation. Two years 
afterwards, he went to Holland, where he formed an inti- 
mate connection with Desaguliers, s’Gravesande, and Mus- 
schenbroeck. On his return to Paris, he resumed the course 
of experimental physics which he had begun in 1735, and 
which he continued till 1760. These courses of physics 
first suggested the idea of giving particular courses in other 
branches of science, such as in chemistry, anatomy, and 
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natural history. In 1738, the Count de Maurepas pre- 
vailed on Cardinal Fleury to establish a public class for 
experimental physics; and the Abbé Nollet was appointed 
the first professor. In the beginning of the year 1739, he 
was admitted a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 5 
and in the month of April following, the king of Sardinia, 
intending to establish a professorship of physics at Turin, 
invited the Abbé Nollet to visit his dominions. In 1744, 
he was honoured with an invitation to Versailles, to in- 
struct the dauphin in experimental philosophy ; and the 
king and royal family were often present at his lectures. 
The young prince, until the period of his death, showed 
marks of the strongest attachment to this ingenious philo- 
sopher; and even prevailed upon him to go and pay court 
to a man in power whose patronage might be of service to 
him. The Abbé Nollet accordingly waited upon the place- 
man, and made him a present of his works. “ I never read 
any works of that kind,” said the patron coldly, at the same 
time casting a look at the volumes before him. “ Sir,” re- 
plied the Abbé, “ will you allow them to remain in your 
antichamber? There, perhaps, there may be found men of 
genius who will read them with pleasure.” In the month 
of April 1749, he made a tour in Italy, having been sent 
thither for the purpose of making observations. At Tu- 
rin, Venice, and Bologna, the Abbé Nollet appeared as a 
deputy from the philosophers of the rest of Europe. Du- 
ring his short stay in Italy, the wonders of electricity were 
not the only object of his researches ; every part of phy- 
sics, the arts, and agriculture, came equally under his no- 
tice. Upon his return through Turin, the king of Sardi- 
nia, sensible of his merit, offered him the order of St Mau- 
rice, which, however, he did not think proper to accept 
without his sovereign’s permission. In 1753 the king in- 
stituted a class of experimental philosophy in the Royal 
College of Navarre, and appointed the Abbé Nollet protes- 
sor. In 1757 he received from the king a brevet appoint- 
ing him preceptor in physics and natural history to the 
Enfans dela France. In the month of Angust the same 
year he was appointed professor of experimental philo- 
sophy in the school of artillery, which was at that time 
established at La Fére. In the month of November fol- 
lowing, he was admitted as a pensionary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 
artillery and fortification, having founded a class of expe- 
rimental philosophy at Meziéres in 1761, the Abbé Nollet 
was appointed professor. This celebrated and laborious 
philosopher, who rendered the most important services 
to physics by the discoveries with which he has enriched 
every branch of this science, but particularly electricity, 
died at Paris on the 25th of April 1770, aged seventy. 
His works are, 1. Several Papers inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, amongst which one on the 
Hearing of Fishes is particularly valuable ; 2. Lecons de 
Physique Expérimentale, in six vols. 12mo; 3. Recueil de 
Lettres sur l’Electricité, three vols. 12mo, 1753; 4. Essai 
sur l’Electricité des Corps, one vol. 12mo; 5. Recherches 
sur les Causes particuliéres des Phenoménes Electriques, 
one vol. 12mo’; 6. L’An des Expériences, three vols. 12mo, 
1770. 

NOMADES, a name given in antiquity to several na- 
tions, whose whole occupation was to feed and tend their 
flocks, and who had no fixed place of abode, but were 
constantly shifting their ground, according to the conve- 
niences of pasturage. The word comes from the Greek, 
yep, pasco, I feed. 

NOMARCHA, in Antiquity, the governor or comman- 
der of a nome or department. Egypt was anciently divid- 
ed into several regions or departments, called zomes, from 
the Greek vowog, taken in the sense of a division ; and the 
ofcer who had the administration of each nome trom the 
king, was called nomarcha, from vojsog, and cen, command. 
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NOMBRIL Point, 
fess point, or the very centre of the escutcheon. Sup- 
posing the escutcheon to be divided into two equal parts 
below the fess, the first of these divisions is the nombril, 
and the lower the base. ) 
NOME, or NAME, in Algebra, denotes any quantity 
with a sign prefixed or added to it, and by which it is cons 
nected with some other quantity, So that the whole becomes 
a binomial, trinomial, or the like. 
NOMENCLATOR, in Roman antiquity, was usually a 
slave wlio attended upon persons who stood candidates for 
offices, and prompted or suggested to them the names of 
all the citizens they met, that they might court them and 
call them by their names, which amongst that people was 
the highest piece of civility. 
NoMENCLATORS, amongst botanical authors, are those 
who have employed their labours about settling and adjust- 
ing the right names, synonymes, and etymologies of names, 
in regard to the whole vegetable world. 
Py NOMENCLATURE, NoMENCLATURA, a catalogue of 
several of the more useful or radical words in any language, 
with their significations, compiled in order to facilitate the 
use of such words to those who are to learn the tongue, 
such as the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian nomencla- 
tures: or it is a system of technical language, by which the 
objects of any science are denoted, as, for instance, the pre- 
sent language of chemical science, usually called the “ new 
chemical nomenclature,” from its recent construction. 
NOMINALISTS, a sect of school philosophers, the dis- 
ciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, an English cor- 
delier, who flourished in the fourteenth century. They re: 
ceived the denomination of Nominalists, because, in Opposi- 
tion to the Realists, they maintained that general terms, 
and not things or images, are the objects of the mind when 
engaged in abstract reasonings or inquiries. 
This sect had its first rise towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and Aristotle; 
but it was not till Occam’s time that they bore the name of 
Nominalists. The chiet of this sect, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, was a person named John, who, on account of his lo- 
gical subtilty, was called the sophist ; and his principal dis- 
ciples were Robert of Paris, Roscelin of Compiegne, and 
Arnoul of Laon. At the beginning the Nominalists had 
the upper hand; but the Realists, though greatly divided 
amongst themselves, were supported by men of eminent 
abilities, such as Albertus Magnus, ‘Thomas Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus. The Nominalist sect thus fell into disrepute, 
till Occam, in the fourteenth century, again revived it, and 
filled France and Germany with the flame of disputation. 
His followers having joined the party of the Franciscan 
monks, who strenuously opposed John XXIL., that pope 
himself, and his successors after him, left no means Ul- 
tried to extirpate the philosophy of the Nominalists, which 
was deemed highly prejudicial to the interests of the church, 
and hence it was that, in the year 1339, the university 0 
Paris, by a public edict, solemnly condemned and prohibit- 
ed the philosophy of Occam, which was that of the Nominal: 
ists. ‘Lhe consequence was, that the Nominalists flourishe 
more than ever. In the fifteenth century the controversy 
was continued with more vigour and animosity than be- 
fore; and the disputants, not content with using merely 
the force of eloquence, had frequently recourse t0 more 
dangerous weapons, and battles were the consequence > 
a philosophical question which neither side understood. In 
most places, however, the Realists maintained a superiority 
over the Nominalists. Whilst the famous Gerson and the 
most eminent of his disciples were living, the Nominalists 
were in high esteem and credit in the university of Pass 
but, upon the death of these patrons, the face of things 
changed much to their disadvantage. In the year 143, 
Louis XI., at the instigation of his confessor, the Bishop 
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. of Avranches, issued a severe edict against the doctrines 
of the Nominalists, and ordered all their writings to be 
seized and secured, that they might not be read by the 
* people ; but the same monarch mitigated this edict the 
~ year following, and permitted some of the books of that 
sect to be delivered from their confinement and, in the 
year 1481, he not only granted a full liberty to the Nomi- 
nalists and their writings, but also restored that philosophi- 
cal sect to its former authority and lustre in the university. 

The student of philosophy will do well to examine the 
researches of Brucker and the other historians of philo- 
sophy on the subject of Nominalism, and also to peruse 
what is to be found on the subject in the works of Mr Du- 

ald Stewart and Dr Thomas Brown. 

NOMINATIVE, in Grammar, the first case of nouns 
which are declinable. The simple position, or laying down 
of anoun, or name, is called the nominative case ; yet it is 
not so properly a case, as the matter or ground whence 
the other cases are to be formed, by the several changes 
or inflections given to this first termination. Its chief use 
is in being placed in discourse before all verbs, as the sub- 
ject of the proposition or affirmation. 

NONA, a city of Dalmatia, now remarkable only for its 
ruins, but which are so buried by the repeated devasta- 
tions to which that unhappy city has been exposed, that 
scarcely any vestige of them appears above ground. “Twent 
thither,” says Fortis in his Travels, “ in hopes of finding 
something worthy of notice, but was disappointed. No- 
thing is to be seen that indicates the grandeur of the Ro- 
man times; neither are there any remains of barbarous 
_ magnificence to put one in mind of the ages in which the 
_ kings of the Croat Slavi had their residence there.” It stands 
on a small island, surrounded by a harbour, which in for- 
mer times was capable of receiving large ships, but is now 
_ become a fetid pool, by means of a little muddy river that 
- falls into it, after a course of about six miles through the 
_Tich abandoned fields of that district. The ancient inha- 
_ bitants turned this water into another channel, and made 
itrun through the valley of Drasnich into the sea; and 

the remains of the bank raised by them for that purpose 

are stillto be seen. But, notwithstanding the depopulation 
| of this district, and the dreary situation of Nona in particu- 
lar, the inhabitants have not lost courage, but, animated by 
the privileges granted to them, have endeavoured to bring 
the population and agriculture once more into a flourishing 
state. Proper drains for the water would not only render 
that rich territory habitable, but moreover very fertile ; and 
the brackish marsh that surrounds the walls of Nona is well 
calculated to supply a considerable quantity of fish, espe- 
cially eels. The government generously granted the inves- 
“ture to private persons, who have derived no inconsider- 
able advantage from the fishing ; and if they had adopted 
better methods, they might every year salt many thousands 
feels, which would prove highly advantageous as an article 
of commerce, and save at least a part of the money that goes 
out of the country for foreign salt fish. To the left ot the 
ity of Nona appear the walls of some ancient ruinous 
uildings, which probably in ancient times were situated on 
‘he main land, though now surrounded by water. The sea 
orms a narrow channel in this place, which is easily ford- 
ible, and at low water the smallest boat can scarcely pass. 

NONAGE, in Law, signifies generally all the time that 
‘ person continues under the age of twenty-one; but in a 
pecial sense, it is all the time that a person is under the 
se of fourteen. 

NONAGESIMAL, or Nonacesimat Decres, called 
lso the Mid Heaven, is the highest point, or ninetieth 
egree of the ecliptic, reckoned from its intersection with 
neleugoa at any time; and its altitude is equal to the 
ogle which the ecliptic makes with the horizon at their 


itersection, or equal to the distance of the zenith from the 
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pole of the ecliptic. It is much used in the calculation of Nonagon 


solar eclipses. 


I 
NONAGON, a figure having nine sides and angles. In _ Nones. 


a regular nonagon, or that the angles and sides of which are 
all equal, if each side be 1, its area will be 61818242 — 2 
of the tangent of 70° to the radius 1. 

NONCONFORMISTS, those who refuse to join the 
established worship. Nonconformists are in England held 
to be of two sorts. First, those who absent themselves from 
divine worship in the established church through total irre- 
ligion, and attend the service of no other persuasion. Se- 
condly, those who offend through what churchmen call a 
mistaken or perverse zeal. By the English laws enacted 
since the time of the Reformation, Papists and Protestant 
dissenters were considered as conformists of this class, and 
both were supposed to be equally schismatics, in not com- 
municating with the national church; with this difference, 
that the Papists divided from it upon material though er- 
roneous reasons, but many of the dissenters upon matters 
of indifference, or, in other words, for what was thought 
no reason at all. “ Yet certainly,” as Sir William Black- 
stone observes, “ our ancestors were mistaken in their plans 
of compulsion and intolerance. ‘The sin of schism, as such, 
is by no means the object of temporal coercion and punish- 
ment. If, through weakness of intellect, through misdirect- 
ed piety, through perverseness and acerbity of temper, or, 
which is often the case, through a prospect of secular advan- 
tage in herding with a party, men quarrel with the eccle- 
siastical establishment, the civil magistrate has nothing to 
do with it, unless their tenets and practice are such as 
threaten ruin or disturbance to the state. He is bound, 
indeed, to protect the established church ; and if this can 
be better effected by admitting none but its genuine mein- 
bers to offices of trust and emolument, he is certainly at 
liberty so to do, the disposal of offices being matter of fa- 
vour and discretion. But this point being once secured, all 
persecution for diversity of opinions, however ridiculous or 
absurd they may be, is contrary to every principle of sound 
policy and civil freedom. The names and subordination 
of the clergy, the posture of devotion, the materials and 
colour of the minister’s garment, the joining in a known or 
unknown form of prayer, and other matters of the same 
kind, must be left to the option of every man’s private 
judgment.” See ToLerarion. 

NON-NATURALS, in Medicine, are so called, because 
by their abuse they become the causes of diseases, Physi- 
cians have divided the non-naturals into six classes, namely, 
the air, meats and drinks, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the passions of the mind, the retentions and ex- 
cretions. 

NON-OBSTANTE, notwithstandin , a clause frequent 
in statutes and letters-patent, Importing a license from the 
king to doa thing which at common law might be lawfully 
done, but, being restrained by act of parliament, cannot be 
done without such license. 

NON-SUIT signifies the dropping of a snit or action, 
or the renouncing thereof, by the plaintiff or defendant ; 
which most commonly happens upon the discovery of some 
error in the plaintiff’s proceedings when the cause is so 
far proceeded in that the jury are ready at the bar to de- 
liver in their verdict. 

NONES, none, in the Roman calendar, the fifth day 
of the months of January, February, April, June, August, 
September, November, and December ; and the seventh 
of March, May, July, and October. March, May, July, 
and October, had six days in their nones; because these 
alone, in the ancient constitution of the year by Numa, had 
thirty-one days each, the rest having only twenty-nine, 
and February thirty ; but when Ceesar reformed the year, 
and made other months contain thirty-one days, he did 
not allot them six days of nones. 
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NONJURORS, those who refused to take the oaths to 
government, and who were in consequence under certain 
incapacities, and liable to certain severe penalties. It can 
scarcely be said that there are now any nonjurors in the 
kingdom ; and it is well known that all penalties have 
been removed both from Papists and Protestants, former- 
ly of that denomination, as well in Scotland as in England. 
‘The members of the Episcopal church of Scotland were 
long denominated nonjurors ; but they are now improper- 
ly called so, because the ground of their difference from 
the establishment is more on account of ecclesiastical than 
of political principles. 

NONIUS, Peter, in Spanish Nunez, 
guese, 
sixteenth century, 


a learned Portu- 
and one of the most able mathematicians of the 
was born at Alcacer. He was precep- 
tor to Don Henry, son of Emmanuel, and taught mathe- 
matics in the university of Coimbra. He published the 
following works, by which he gained great reputation, viz. 
1. De Arte Navigandi; 2. Annotationes in Theorias Plane- 
tarum Purbachii, which are greatly esteemed; 3. A trea- 
tise De Crepusculis ; 4. A treatise on Algebra. It is ob- 
served in Furetiére’s Dictionary, that Peter Nonius, in 
1530, first invented the angles of 45 degrees made in 
every meridian, and that he called them rhumbs in his 
language, and calculated them by spherical triangles. No- 
nius died in 1577, aged eighty. 

. Nontus, the name given to the common device for sub- 
dividing the arcs of quadrants and other astronomical in- 
struments, from the persuasion that it was invented by the 
above-named Nonius or Nunez. The generality of astro- 
nomers, however, transferring the honour of the invention 
from Nunez to Peter Vernier, a native of Franche Comté, 
have called this method of division by his name. But Mr 
Adams, in his Geometrical and Geographical Essays, lias 
shown that Clevius the Jesuit may dispute the invention 
with both of them. ‘The truth seems to be, that Nunez 
started the idea, Clevius improved it, and Vernier carried 
it to its present state of perfection. The method of Nu- 
nez, described in his treatise De Crepusculis, printed at 
Lisbon in 1542, consists in describing within the same quad- 
rant 45 concentric circles, dividing the outermost into 90 
equal parts, the next within into 89, the next into 88, &c. 
till the innermost was divided into 46 only. On a quad- 
rant thus divided the plumb-line or index must cross one 
or other of the circles very near a point of division ; and 
hence, by computation, the degrees and the minutes of 
the arch may be easily ascertained. This method is also 
described by Nunez in his treatise De Arte atque Ra- 
tione Navigandi, 
that it was not unknown to Ptolemy. But as the degrees 
are thus divided very unequally, and as it is very difficult 
to attain exactness in the division, especially when the 
numbers into which the arches are to be divided are in- 
composite, the method of diagonals, first published by 
Digges, in a treatise entitled Alee seu Scale Mathematice, 
printed at London in 1573, and said to be invented by one 
Richard Chenseler, was substituted in its stead. Nonius’s 
method, however, was improved at different times and by 
different persons ; and it must be acknowledged, that if 
Vernier saw either the original or any of the improvements 
(and there can be little doubt of his having seen them 
all), his merit consists only in having applied to an useful 
practical purpose the speculative invention of another 

erson. 

NONNUS, a Greek poet of the fifth century, and a na- 
tive of Panopolis, in Egypt. He was the author of an heroic 
poem in forty-eight books, entitled Dionysiacorum, and a 
paraphrase in verse of St John’s Gospel, which may serve 
as a commentary thereupon. 

NOOGOO,. one of the small Friendly Islands, three 
miles north-east from Tongataboo. 


‘name of the Western Territory. See West&ERN TERRI- 
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NOOGOONAMO, one of the Hapaee Islands, a little X 


to the south-east of Haano. 
NOOHEVA, or FEDERAL IsLAND, 

Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. Long. 

5 


one of the Ingraham 
140. 5. W. Lat. 8, = 
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NOOLDROOG, 
in the province of Bejapoor, 
18th degrees of north latitude. 
E. Lat. 17. 42. N. 
NOONTAL, a small and mountainous district of North- 
ern Hindustan, in the province of Cashmere, situated 
about the 35th degree of north latitude. 
NOOPORE, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Gujerat. Long. 73. 50. E. Lat. 21. 11. N. 
NOORABAD, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Agra, situated on the Sank River, over which there isa 
bridge of seven arches, built of stone. Adjoining there isa 
large garden, laid out by Aurungzebe as a monument to 
the memory of Goona Begum, a princess of great personal 
and mental accomplishments. ‘The shrine contains this 
Persian inscription: ** Alas, alas, Goona Begum.” Long. 
78, 6. E. Lat. 26. 25. N. 
_ NOORNAGUR, the capital of a district of the same 
name, in Bengal, situated at the foot of the Tipperah 
Mountains. Long. 91. 5. E. Lat. 23. 45. N. 
NOORPEELY, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Orissa, twenty miles north of Jager. 
NOORRL, a village of Hindustan, in the province of 
Sinde, situated on the banks of the Fulalee, fifteen miles 
below Hyderabad, between which city and the river there 
is a free intercourse. Lat. 25. 8. N. 
NOOTKA, or VANCoUVER’s ISLAND, an island of New 
Georgia, ou the western coast of North America. Black 
granite, mica, grit for grindstones, and hematites, are 
found there. In some places the vegetable earth formsa 
bed of two feet in thickness. The climate here is favour- 
able to vegetation, being much milder than that of the 
eastern coast of America in the same latitude. Nootka 
Sound, situated in latitude 49. 35. north, and longitude 
126. 36. west, was discovered by Captain Cook in 1778. 
The water in the sound is from forty-seven to ninety fa- 
thoms deep, and there are many anchoring places and good 
harbours. All the mainland opposite this island, compris 
ing New Georgia, New Hanover, and New Albion, is 
clained by the United States, and generally goes by the 


the capital of a district of Hindustan, 
situated between the 17th and 
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NORD, adepartment of France, and, as its name denotes, 
the most northern of the kingdom. It has been formed 
out of French Flanders, French Hennegau, and the Cam- 
bresis, extending in north latitude from 49. 58. to dl. 9 
and in east longitude from 2. 1. to 3.9. Its surface is 
2406 square miles, or 581,500 hectares, in extent. It isa 
level plain, with few elevations; and only one of them, the 
hill on which Cassel stands, attains the height of 400 feet 
above the level of the seas The soil is generally moist 
and heavy, but, owing to good cultivation, is highly fertile, 
except on some sandy moors on the sea-shore near Dut 
kirk. According to the Deseription 1 ‘opographique et Sta- 
tistique, the land under the plough amounts to 326,430 
hectares, the meadows to 138,428, the woodland to 62,129, 
the morass and other uncultivated fields to 15,000; and the 
remainder is occupied by rivers, roads, gardens, and the 
sites of cities, towns, and villages. In no other part © 
France is agriculture practised with so much skill and 
siduity as in this department. ‘The fields, by good plough- 
ing and abundance of manure, yield crops constantly with- 
out fallowing; and corn is almost generally followed by 
green crops, which, especially the clover, is only to be 
matched in the province of Flanders, in the Netherlands. 
Abundance of wheat, winter and summer barley, 024 
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tes and the several kinds of pulse, are produced ; and although 
the land is not quite two English acres to each individual 
of the population, the produce is. more than sufficient for 
their consumption, and much of it is exported. 
The department is watered by numerous streams, the 
"greater part of which are emptied into the Scheldt, which 
' enters from the department of the Aisne, and, after a 
course of about forty-five miles, passes through the Ne- 
therlands to the sea. Some few of the rivers fall directly 
| into the sea, and others reach it by the Sambre and the 
Meuse. ‘There are several canals, used either for naviga- 
tion or for the purpose of irrigation. The inhabitants of 
| the department amount to about 900,000, who, besides 
the employment connected with agriculture, are occupied 
in the fisheries, andin manufactures. The sea-fishing con- 
sists in the taking of herrings, cod, turbot, and others, and 
is extended alsoto the Greenland whale- fishery ; whilst that 
on the rivers and canals furnishes a large portion of food. 
The chief manufacture is that of linen, including cambrics, 
damask table-linen, lawns, and thread-lace. ‘This is said 
to employ 40,000 looms, and to furnish occupation for 
more than 160,000 persons in spinning. Some woollen 
and cotton goods are also made, as well as hats, hosiery, 
and leather. There are likewise many oil-mills, brewer- 
ies, and distilleries of corn-spirits. The chief trade is 
carried on at Lush, but there are also extensive works at 
Douay, Cambray, Dunkirk, and Valenciennes. This de- 
partment belongs ecclesiastically to the bishopric of Cam- 
bray. ‘The chief court of law is held at Douay; and 
the department elects eight deputies to the legislative 
body. ‘The religion is that of the Roman Catholic church, 
though there are a few Protestants, who support three 
chapels or churches for their worship. 

Norp, Cétes du, a department of France, formed out 
of a part of the ancient province of Bretagne, and ex- 
tending in north latitude from 48. 16. to 48. 56. and in west 
longitude from 2. 12. to 3.49. It is bounded on the north 

_ by the sea, on the east by the department of Ille Vilaine, 
on the south by that of Morbihan, and on the west by 
Finisterre. It is 3022 square miles, or. 736,720 hectares, 
in extent, and contains five arrondissements, forty-seven 
cantons, and 376 communes, with a population of 540,000 
persons. Itisa level plain, interspersed with a few gentle 
elevations. The shore is covered with rocks and small 
islands, and encircled by a belt of sandy soil, but intermix- 
ed with a few rich meadows near the rivers. The streams 
are all of but short course, and only navigable at the time 
of high ‘tides. The climate is temperate, but moist and 
changeable. Agriculture is in a backward state, as is the 
civilization of the inhabitants, who speak for the most part 
a kind of Welsh, and live mostly in small villages or little 
farms; but, by subsisting chiefly on bread made of oats or 
buck-wheat, they furnish grain sufficient for their own con- 
sumption, and produce, besides, hemp and flax, which are 
Converted into wearing apparel in their own houses, or 
made into sail-cloth and other articles, The fisheries give 
| mployment to some of the inhabitants ; and iron mines, of 
which there are a few, furnish occupation to others. Much 
honey and bees’ wax is obtained from the department. It 
‘Sends four deputies to the legislative chamber. 
NORDBOTTENS and WasTERBOTTENS, two provin- 
ces of the most northern part of Sweden, now formed into 
one, extending in north latitude from 63. 28. to 69. 20., 
and in east longitude from 15. 1. to 24, 2., and having an 
extentof 66,396-square miles. It is'a mountainous coun- 
try; interspersed with lakes. ‘The winter lasts nine months, 
— which the surface is covered with snow; but in a 
ew sheltered spots a little rye and barley, and some flax 
Fe mt may be cultivated. In the most northern part 
as rees grow, but in the south there are some birches ané 
ts. The cows yield some butter; but the chief animals 
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are the rein-deer, which form a great article of food. The Norden 


whole population is estimated at 75,000. ‘There are no 
places in the province that can be considered as towns, 
though Tornea and Pithea are called so. 

NORDEN, Frepericx Louis, an ingenious traveller 
and naval officer in the Danish service, was born at Gluck- 
stadt, in Holstein, in the year 1708. He was well skilled in 
the mathematics, ship-building, and especially in architec- 
ture; and in 1732 he obtained a pension to enable him to 
travel for the purpose of studying the construction of ships, 
particularly that of the galleys and other rowing vessels 
used in the Mediterranean. He spent nearly three years 
in Italy; but Christian VI. being desirous of obtaining a 
circumstantial account of Egypt, Mr Norden, whilst at 
Florence, received an order to extend his travels to that 
country. How he acquitted himself of this commission 
appears from his Travels into Egypt and Nubia, printed 
at Copenhagen in 1756, and which were soon afterwards 
translated into English by Dr Peter Templeman. In the 
war between England and Spain, Mr Norden, then a cap- 
tain in the Danish navy, attended Count Ulric Adolphus 
to England, whence they went out as volunteers under 
Sir John Norris, and afterwards under Sir Chaloner Ogle. 
During his stay in London, Mr Norden was made a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and gave the public drawings of some 
ruins and colossal statues at Thebes, in Egypt, with an ac- 
count of the same in a letter to the Royal Society, 1741. 
His health was at this time declining, and having repaired 
to France, he died at Paris in 1742, 

Norpen, a seaport town of the kingdom of Hanover, in 
the province of East Friesland, and the capital of the baili- 
wick of the same name. It stands at the mouth of the 
river Leysand, but the harbour is not good; and it con- 
tains 814 houses, with 4917 inhabitants. It is much re« 
sorted to in the summer as a sea-bathing place, and there 
are several distilleries and breweries, with some export of 
corn. Long. 7.6. 1. E. Lat. 53. 35. 57. N. 

NORDHAUSEN, a city, the capital of the circle of 
Holstein, in the Prussian province of Erfurt, on the river 
Zorge. It is an ancient town, surrounded with walls, and 
defended by several towers, and it contains one Catholic 
and seven Lutheran churches, with 1456 houses, and 9684 
inhabitants, who are manufacturers of woollen cloths, espe- 
cially flannels, lackered ware, leather, seed-oil, corn-spirits, 
nails, soap, and hats, besides many smaller articles. There 
is also a considerable trade in corn, cattle, wool, and bacon. 
Nordhausen contains a school of considerable celebrity, 
three hospitals, and an orphan-house. Long. 10. 43. 40. 
E. Lat. 51. 30. 22. N. 

NORDLAND, a province in the most northern part of 
Norway, extending over 45,000 square miles, the whole of 
which, with a slight exception, is within the polar circle. It 
is divided into two bailiwicks, Nordland and Finmark, which 
together contained in 1801 a population of 78,425 persons ; 
but, within the thirty-six years that have since elapsed, it 
is supposed to have somewhat increased. The climate for- 
bids extensive agriculture, but some little barley is grown 
as high as the latitude of seventy degrees. The chief sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants depends on the fisheries and the 
chase ; and the only articles of exportation are salted fish, 
furs, hides, and feathers, which are sent to Bergen in ex- 
change for the few foreign commodities that are wanted. 

NORDLINGEN, a city of Bavaria, in the circle of the 
Rezat, and the capital of the bailiwick of its own name. 
It stands on the river Eger, and is surrounded with walls, 
defended by towers and bastions, and with ditches. It 
contains 780 houses, and 6130 inhabitants, who make flan- 
nels, carpets, blankets, and other woollen goods, and have 
considerable trade in wool, corn; and leather. Long. 10. 
23. 10. E. Lat. 48. 51. N. . 

NORES, Jason pz, a scholar, poet, and philosopher, 
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Norfolk. was born at Nicosia, in Cyprus. 
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Having lost his fortune 


——~—" when the Turks made themselves masters of that island 


in 1570, he retired to Padua, where he acquired great re- 
putation by teaching ethical philosophy. His character 
had that cast of severity which is often the consequence 
of scholastic habits. He was one of those men who dis- 
cuss every thing without being capable of thoroughly un- 
derstanding any thing. The Pastor Fido of Guarini made 
its appearance, and in consequence pastorals became a fa- 
shionable species of reading throughout all Italy. Nores, 
who did not relish works of this kind, attacked the pro- 
duction of Guarini, who entirely confuted him in a little 
piece printed at Ferrara +n 1588. Nores made a reply two 
years afterwards ; and the poet was preparing an answer 
still more severe than the former, when his antagonist died 
of grief, occasioned by the banishment of his only son for 
having killed a Venetian in single combat. He left be- 
hind him a great many works, some in Italian, and others 
‘n Latin. The principal of his Italian works are, 1. Poe- 
ticks, Padua, 1588, 4to 5 2, A Treatise on Republics, 1578, 
Ato; 3. A Treatise on the World and its Parts, Venice, 
1571, 8vo; 4. Introduction to three books of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, Venice, 1548, 4to; 5. A Treatise on the aid which 
Comedy, Tragedy, and Epic Poetry, may receive from Mo- 
ral Philosophy. His Latin works are, 1. Institutio in Phi- 
losophiam Ciceronis, Padua, 1576, Svo; 2. Brevis et dis- 
tincta Summa Praeceptorum de Arte Discendi, ex libris 
Ciceronis collecta, Venice, 1553, Svo; 3. De Constitutione 
partium Humane et Civilis Philosophiz, 4to 3 4. Interpre- 
tatio in Artem Poeticam Horatil. In all his works we re- 
mark great perspicuity and accuracy, profound erudition, 
and happy expressions, with a compact and sometimes for- 
cible style. 

NORFOLK, an English maritime county, bounded on 
the northern and north-eastern sides by the German Ocean, 
on the south and south-east by the county of Suffolk, and on 
the west by the counties of Lincoln and Cambridge. The 
shape is nearly that of an ellipsis bounded by a convex 
line, a little indented on the western extremity. Its great- 
est length is fifty-nine miles, and its greatest breadth thir- 
ty-eight. According to the most recent calculation, as 
made by Mr Rickman, the number of acres is 1,292,300. 

The population, according to the returns at the four 
decennial enumerations, appears to have amounted in 1801 
to 273,371, in 1811 to 291,999, in 1821 to 344,366, and 
in 1831 to 390,000. The annual value of the real proper- 
ty of the whole county, as taken for the property-tax in 
1815, amounted to L.1,540,952. 

The burials, including both the registered and the un- 
registered, in the ten years from 1821 to 1831, appear to 
have been one in fifty-two of the whole number of inha- 
bitants then living. The illegitimate births were one in 
nineteen of the whole number born. 

The occupations of the inhabitants, according to the re- 
turns arranged by Mr Rickman in 1831, were as follow : 


Occupiers of land employing labourers.....++++. 5,229 
Occupiers of land not employing labourers...... 2,718 
Labourers employed in agriculture.....+...+eeees 37,466 
Employed in retail trades or handicraft.......+. 26,543 
Capitalists, bankers, ScC.... see eecescvveccceceeceees 3,116 
Labourers not agricultural .......sscsssrereersere 6,577 
Other males twenty years Of Age....ssseeeerr ees 93,498 
Male servants.....ssesssseereees Ber scan gts <aieragis 2,022 
Female servants......sesssssesenerencrs cn eneeeceeees 14,490 


The surface of this county presents less variety than al- 
most any other in England. Itis generally a level plain, with 
few undulations, and no bold or abrupt elevations. With 
the exception of some recently-planted districts around 
the seats of noblemen and gentlemen, the woody parts of 
the county are very inconsiderable; and there is general- 
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ly a great scarcity of the more umbrageous trees. 
streams have almost all a languid and sombre appearance, 
Though, to the traveller of taste, the sameness and uni- 
formity is wearisome, yet to him who directs his attention 
to the wealth and comforts of the districts through which 
he journeys, few countries can be more pleasing. The 
number and substantial appearance of the farm-houses, 
and even of the cottages, the condition of the roads and 
fences, and the high cultivation of the fields, are marks of 
rural prosperity that are nowhere more striking. Some 
few portions on the eastern side of the county form excep- 
tions to this general description, but these are inconsider- 
able when compared with the whole. 

From its exposure to the North Sea, the winters in Nor- 
folk are usually severely cold, and the powers of vegeta 
tion are retarded to a later period of the year than in the 
western counties. In the hundred of Marshland the cli- 
mate is not only cold, but damp ; and the inhabitants are 
subject to intermitting fevers, which commonly attack all 
strangers who come to reside in that district. The soil of 
Norfolk is generally a light sand or sandy loam; for although 
a part of the fens are within the county, and the district 
of Marshland consists of ooze formed by deposition from 
the sea, as well as a narrow tract of land upon the banks of 
the river Waveney, yet these form but trifling exceptions 
to the general character of the soil of the county. Mr 
Arthur Young, in his Agricultural Survey of Norfolk, has 
made an attempt to classify the soils, and estimate their 
quantities. The difficulty of doing this with accuracy must 
pe acknowledged by every one who considers the nice gra- 
dations which soils discover, and how various are their mo- 
difications. We give this estimate rather as an approxi 
mation to the truth than as absolutely exact. 


Soils. Square Miles. Acres. 
Light oamithd,. .ticsee eRe One . >... 
Goode sand...oideccrveee AM oe 268,000 
Marshland clay...-...++++% GO....00.deoseeee SOMO 
Various loams....cossesees ONO), de a is .....976,000 
Rich loams......s.ceeeeeeee LAS. .ceeee socesvee OMNI AU 
Peat... Riles B2..(0tee 0 


Since the land of Norfolk, from the representation here 
given, appears to be far from being naturally of a fertile 
description, the great amount of its productions must be 
attributed to the excellent system of agriculture which 
has been there introduced and extended, and which, though 
scarcely calculated for most of the other districts of our 
island, is admirably adapted for the soil and climate where 
itis pursued. The foundation upon which the whole sys 
tem of its agriculture is built is the cultivation of turnips. 
These light soils are easily brought into a fine tilth by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, and their produce 
maintains so large a portion of live stock, that their ma- 
nure, when carefully preserved, and properly distributed, 
enriches the soil at every successive course more than it 
is impoverished by the crops of corn which are grown upon 
it. 'The land is thus in a constantly progressive state of im 
provement. The soil being so light, no deep ploughing is 
required, but such a repetition of moving it as will be suil- 
cient to destroy the surface weeds, and to pulverize it effec 
tually. This is easily effected by means of well-construct- 
ed light ploughs, drawn by two horses, which are guided by 
reins in the hands of the man who directs the plough. In 
many instances a four-course system of rotation is followet, 
consisting of turnips, barley, artificial grasses, and wheat. 
In some instances the artificial grasses are left two years 0 
the ground, and then, after three or four ploughings, t € 
wheat issown. A very common rotation, provincially term: 
ed the six-course shift, is wheat, barley with or without 
clover, turnips, barley or oats, clover mown for hay; clover 
fed, and then wheat again. Both these systems, with the va- 
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land shall be cultivated with green crops which furnish 
sustenance for cattle, and thereby produce manure, as is 
destined to the growth of corn. The system of drill-hus- 
bandry is carried to a great extent, and the practice of 
planting or dibbling grain of all kinds has been of late years 
very much and beneficially increased. By perseverance 
in these excellent plans, many extensive portions of the 
county of Norfolk, especially in the nortli-eastern part of it, 
which were a few years ago deemed incapable of produ- 
cing a wheat crop, now yield abundant harvests of that 
grain. Oats are but a small object of cultivation; but bar- 
ley is deemed the grain most appropriate to the soil and 
climate, and is consequently sowed to the greatest extent, 
occupying nearly one fourth of the arable land of the 
county. The increase of grain varies very considerably. 
On the heavy soils of Marshland and Flegg the produce of 
wheat is frequently six quarters, and of oats ten quarters, 
to the acre ; but as these districts form but a small pro- 
portion of the whole, the average quantity of wheat in thie 
county is about three quarters to the acre, and of barley 
four quarters. In no part of the kingdon\ have the various 
mechanical inventions for facilitating agricultural labour 
been so generally diffused as in Norfolk; and the imple- 
ments used there may well serve as models for the other 
counties. Besides the common grains, wheat, barley, oats, 
pease, and beans, this county yields mustard, saffron, flax, 
and hemp ; but none of them in such quantities as to merit 
especial notice. 

The live stock of this county possess few peculiarly dis- 
criminative features. The horses, crossed by the breed of 
Suffolk, are bony, active, and hardy, and well adapted for 
husbandry or the road; and they are almost universally used 
for agricultural labour, to the exclusion of oxen. The na- 
tive cows were a small breed, not unlike those of Alderney 
and Guernsey; but they have been improved by a mix- 
ture with the cows of the richer adjoining counties. The 
greater part of the cattle fattened in Norfolk are bought 
from the Scotch drovers, who bring them to the fairs about 
Michaelmas. They are fed upon the banks of the rivers on 
the natural grass, or upon the arable farms on turnips, till 
they become fit for slaughter. The number of Scotch 
cattle annually bought by the Norfolk farmers is estimated 
to vary from 15,000 to 20,000. ‘The original sheep of 
Norfolk were a very hardy race, with horns, black feet, and 
black noses, the fleece yielding about two pounds of wool 
of third-rate fineness, and the quarters weighing, when 
fattened, about eighteen pounds. They were well calcu- 
lated for the land when it was less highly cultivated than 
at present, as they were good travellers, and ate the herb- 
age very close ; but as the improved systems of husbandry 
have been extended, this native breed has sometimes been 
crossed by others, and in many instances has given place 
to the South Down sheep. The increase of arable farms 
has diminished the dairies, and consequently the pigs which 
were reared from them ; and the practice of fattening hogs 
for bacon is scarcely known. 

The poultry of Norfolk has been long celebrated, and 
vast quantities of it are conveyed to the London markets. 
The turkeys are most highly prized, from their superior 
delicacy of flavour. The dry nature of the soil is deemed 
peculiarly favourable to the rearing of these birds; and 
the numbers which are sent from Norfolk to other districts 
amount to hundreds of thousands. No part of England is 
so abundantly stocked with game, especially pheasants and 
partridges, as Norfolk. They are sedulously preserved by 
the landlords, and generally reserved in the leases, so that 
they have obtained the character of property, and are com- 
monly respected as such by adjoining proprietors of es- 
tates. Great numbers of rabbits are bred on extensive 


Wwarrens in many parts of the county, both for the sake of 
the flesh and of the wool. 
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Norfolk has long been and still continues to be an exten- Norfolk. 
sive manufacturing county. The Flemings first settled here ~~" 


as early as the year 1336, and made woollen goods at the 
village of Worstead ; hence the name of that place was ap- 
plied to the thread made of the longer kinds of wool. Un- 
der the persecutions of the Duke of Alva in Flanders, many 
more natives of that country found refuge in and near the 
city of Norwich. The fabrics have indeed successively 
changed with the change of fashions and the fluctuations 
of markets, but the manufactures have been continued 
through many vicissitudes to the present time. The chief 
goods now manufactured are bombazeens, camblets for the 
markets of China, and shawls of various and elegant kinds, 
principally for home consumption. This last article, intro» 
duced when the demand for stuffs from Spain ceased, has 
been highly beneficial to the city of Norwich and its vi- 
cinity. The introduction of machinery in the northern 
counties had destroyed the habit of spinning, which, a few 
years ago, universally prevailed amongst all the females of 
the peasants’ families in this and the adjoining counties. 
Besides the manufactories of Norwich and its vicinity, some 
inferior kinds of bone-lace are made in Diss, and some 
other parts of the county; but the quantity produced is 
slowly and gradually diminishing. 

Scarcely any of the goods manufactured in this county 
are sent directly to foreign markets, those destined for 
distant countries being almost wholly exported from Lon- 
don. ‘The commerce is notwithstanding very extensive, 
from the two ports of Yarmouth and Lynn. Yarmouth, 
in regard to the number of its ships, is the eighth port in 
the kingdom, having more than 300 registered vessels. It 
is well situated for trade, and has one of the finest quays 
in Europe ; but the depth of water is not sufficient for ships 
of great draft, and the bar at the mouth of the harbour is 
a serious impediment. The great support of the shipping 
of Yarmouth is the herring fishery. These fish are caught 
by the Yarmouth men, in the months of June and July, on 
the shores and in the lochs of Scotland, and at a later period 
on their own coasts. They are first cleaned, and then slight- 
ly salted ; after which they are hung up in large appropriate 
houses, where, by the application of the smoke of wood 
fires, the preparation of curing them is completed. ‘Vhis 
fishery usually yields from 80,000 to 100,000 barrels of 
red herrings, each barrel containing about 1000 fish. This 
branch of industry, besides the employment of the sea- 
men, gives occupation to several thousand artificers of va- 
rious kinds. Besides this fishery, the exports of Yar- 
mouth, as well as Lynn, and the smaller ports of Wells, 
Blackney, Burnham, and Clay, afford great employment 
to shipping, by the surplus quantity of corn which the 
county produces and sends to London and other ports. 
The imports at these towns consist of timber, hemp, wine, 
spirits, and foreign fruit ; which, by means of the navigable 
rivers, are forwarded to the interior adjoining counties. 

The rivers are sufficiently easy of navigation to render 
canals unnecessary, and there are consequently none in the 
county, though several have been commenced, and, after 
languishing some time, have been abandoned without being 
completed. ‘The Great Ouse is a navigable river, which 
rises in Northamptonshire, enters this county at Down- 
ham, and empties itself into the sea near Lynn. It has a 
great rise of tide, and is navigable for barges twenty-four 
miles from its mouth, and for boats as far as Bedford ; thus 
affording water communication with seven of the midland 
counties. The Little Ouse rises in the southern part of 
this county ; at Thetford it receives the small river Thet, 
and from thence is navigable to its junction with the Great 
Ouse, on the borders of Cambridgeshire. The Waveney 
rises within nine or ten feet of the source of the Little 
Ouse, and takes a directly opposite course. It has many 
sinuosities, as its name denotes, becomes navigable at Bun- 
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Norfolk. gay, receives the Yare at Burgh, and empties itself into 
—~\—" the sea at Yarmouth. The Bure rises near Aylsham, and 


after joining the Thone near North Walsham, becomes 
navigable for boats. It falls into the Yare previously to 
its meeting the sea. The Yare rises near Attleburgh, be- 
comes navigable at Norwich, and, after receiving the wa- 
ters of the Tass and the Wensum, merges in the Wave- 
ney. Recently a communication directly from Norwich 
to the sea has been formed by a canal to Lowestoff. The 
Nar rises near Litcliam, and has a short course to the sea 
at Lynn, whence it is navigable upwards to Narborough, 
a distance of fifteen miles. 

The whole of the county is within the diocese of Nor- 
wich, the bishop of which see has his palace and cathe- 
dral in that city. The titles derived from the county are 
that of duke to the family of Howard; Earl of Norwich to 
the Scotch Duke of Gordon, and of Yarmouth to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, Marquis and -Viscount Townsend; Vis- 
count Thetford to the Duke of Grafton; Barons Walsing- 
ham, Calthorpe, Wodehouse, Hobart, Walpole, and Nel- 
son. * Norfolk, under the reform act, was divided into two 
portions, each returning two members. The election for 
the eastern division is held at Swaffham, and the polling 
places are Downham, East Deerham, Fakenham, Lynn 
Regis, Swaffham, and Thetford. The election for the 
western division is held at Norwich, and the polling places 
are that city and the towns of Long Stratton, North Wal- 
sham, Reepham, and Yarmouth. Besides the four mem- 
bers for the county, the following places return two each, 
viz. Norwich, Yarmouth, Thetford, and Lynn Regis. Cas- 
tle Rising, which before the change returned two mem- 
bers, has been disfranchised. 

This county contains few Roman antiquities, but some 
of Saxon date are to beseen in the cathedral, the episcopal 
palace, the gates of Yarmouth and Lynn, and in several 
piles of ruins of ecclesiastical edifices, as well as in some 
of the parish churches. Amongst many distinguished na- 
tives of this county, the most celebrated have been Anne 
Boleyn, Dr Samuel Clarke, Sir Edward Coke, Archbishops 
Herring and Parker, Lord Nelson, Richard Porson, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and the Right Honourable William Wind- 
ham. 

In so large a county we may naturally expect to find 
many seats of noblemen and gentlemen. It would far ex- 
ceed the limits which the nature of this work prescribes, 
to enumerate one half of them; but the most remarkable 
are the following :—Bickling, Lord Suffield; Binley Hall, 
Earl of Rosebery; Bracon Ash, T. F. Berney, Esq. ; Buck- 
enham House, Lord Petre; Costessey Hall, Sir William 
Jerningham; Felbrigg, Captain Lukin ; Harling, Sir John 
Sebright ; Hethel Hall, Sir Thomas Beevor; Hillington 
Park, Sir Martin Folkes; Houghton Hall, the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley ; Intwood Hall, Earl of Buckinghamshire ; 
Gunton, Lord Suffield; Kimberley Hall, Lord Wodehouse ; 
Kirby Bedon, Sir John Berney; Melton Constable, Sir J. 
H. Astley; Quiddenham, Earl of Albemarle; Rainham 
Hall, Marquis of Townsend; Wareham, Sir M. B. Folkes ; 
Wolterton Hall, Earl of Orford ; Oxburgh Hall, Sir Rich- 
ard Boddingfield. 

The towns having a population exceeding 1500 inhabi- 
tants are the following :— 


Inhabited Houses. Inhabitants. 
Norwich.......0...+..-13,156 61,116 
Yarmouth.....ds0.s0. 4,570 21,115 
Liytt..eeecscesececeees 2,707 13,370 
East Deerham........ 785 3,913 
Me ees ee 734 3,624 
AP YOUiOU .... nteweidte vives 675 3,462 
Swaffham...... b.. 0 626 3,285 
OMT, Bois .0: OM. 559 2,934 

-. North Walsham...... 560 2,615 


NOR 


Inhabited Houses. Inhabitants, 
Aylsham....ceesseeeees 484 2,334 
Downham: isc00..-. . 458 2,198 
Upwall.....-..-sssesee 390 2,123 
Fakenhamy........+... 383 2,077 
Attleburgh.........+6- 372 1,989 
Shipdam.....ceseeseeees 376 1,889 
Harlestone.......sceees 357 1,784 
Rl olt eects. 200 306 1,622 
Hingham.........ee0es 308 1,539 


NorFoLk, a borough-town and a port of entry in Nor- 
folk county, Virginia, one of the United States of North 
America. It is situated on the north-eastern side of Eliza- 
beth River, eight miles above its entrance into Hampton 
Road, and thirty-two miles from the sea. The land side of 
the town is not pleasant, being low, and in some places 
marshy. The streets are crooked and irregular, and nei- 
ther the public nor the private buildings are remarkable 
for elegance. Of the former there are above twenty, in- 
cluding places of public worship for Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Methodists. 
The Farmer’s Bank, the Orphan Asylum, and the Lan- 
casterian School, are amongst the most conspicuous strue- 
tures in Norfolk. It has a spacious and commodious har- 
bour, nearly a mile in width, defended by three forts: Fort 
Norfolk on the north-east side of Elizabeth River, about 
a mile below the town; Fort Nelson on the south-west side 
of the river, a little higher than the former; and a large 
and strong fort upon Craney Island, five miles below the 
town. Norfolk has more shipping and maritime commerce 
than any other town in the state. On Washington Point, 
between the eastern and western branches of the river, 
there is a marine hospital, a handsome brick edifice. Near 
this town, also, there is an United States navy'yard. The 
population of Norfolk amounted in 1820 to 8478, and in 
1830 to 9816. Long. 76. 10. W. Lat. 36. 52. N. 

Norrok IsLanp, in the Southern Pacific Ocean, is fif- 
teen miles in circumference. It was discovered in 1774 
by Captain Cook, who found it uninhabited. - It has a re- 
markably fruitful soil; the whole country is clothed with 
verdure, and presents a scene of most exuberant fertility. 
It is described by Turnbull, who visited it in 1801, as being 
so uniformly fertile, that, with the exception of the moun- 
tains overhanging the sea, it would be difficult to find one 
spot less fertile than another. This island was colonized 
shortly after that of Port Jackson, by Governor Philips 
who sent thither the more profligate division of the co- 
lonists; and the most abandoned convicts were afterwards 
sent to the same place. One great objection to the island 
as a colonial settlement is the difficulty of approaching it, in 
consequence of the mountainous sea which constantly beats 
on its rocky shores, so that ships from Port Jackson have 
often been obliged to beat off and on for upwards of a 
month, and found themselves still as distant as ever from 
all communication with the shore. This circumstance, 
and the want of any harbour or roadstead for shipping, 
much against the island ; and hence, in 1805, it was foun 
necessary to remove the colonists and, convicts either to 
Port Dairymple or to the river Derwent. The population 
amounts to 1000. Long. 168. 10. E. Lat. 29.3. S. 

NorFOLK Sounp, according to the account of Captain 
Dixon, is situated in 57. 3. north latitude, and 139. 36. 
west longitude. It is a very extensive place, but how far 
it stretches to the northward is not known. 

NORHAM, a township, the capital of the parish of the 
same name, in the district of Norhamshire, county-pala- 
tine of Durham, pleasantly situated on the south side 
the river Tweed, nine miles above Berwick. It is cele- 
brated for being the frequent scene of forays during the 
wars between England and Scotland, probably because ont 
of the principal fords across the-‘Tweed between Berwit. 
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and Kelso is only at a short distance above the village. 
Norham, in its present state, appears to have been built 
from the ruins of the celebrated castle situated at its east- 
ern extremity. It has been much improved, and is now 
kept free from the filth which was formerly allowed to ac- 
cumulate on its streets. The cross, which is at the west 
end of the village, also adds to its appearance. The church 
of Norham is of very old date, and has for its middle aisle 
_ part of the first church, which was built in the year 840. 
_ Before the Reformation, it had the privilege of affording 

| _ ganctuary for thirty-seven days. There is also a Presby- 
terian meeting-house and an endowed school in the vil- 
lage. Its inhabitants are principally supported by salmon 
fisheries on the Tweed, shoe-making, and agricultural em- 

_ ployment in the neighbourhood. In consequence of the 
dangerous state of the ford across the Tweed, and from 
the river being often impassable, even for boats, when it is 
swollen with rain, it is in contemplation to construct a 
chain-bridge across the river. The ruins of the castle are 
situated on a high rock, which overhangs the river Tweed ; 
they are of considerable extent, and consist of the remains 
of two sides of the tower or keep, many vaults, with the 
fragments of other edifices, and the remains of the out- 


award walls, which enclose the castle to a considerable ex- 


tent. There are also traces of field-works, which appear 
to have been erected. by the forces which besieged it, in 
order to enable them to reduce it. The ruins have a most 
picturesque appearance. The inhabitants amounted in1821 
to 901, and in 1831 to 819. 


_ NORIA, an hydraulic machine much used in Spain. It 


consists of a vertical wheel of twenty feet in diameter, on 

_ the circumference of which are fixed a number of little 

boxes or square buckets, for the purpose of raising the 
water out of the well, communicating with the canal be- 
low, and of emptying it into a reservoir above, which is 
placed by the side of the wheel. ‘The buckets have a la- 
teral orifice to receive and to discharge the water. The 
axis of this wheel is embraced by four small beams, which 
cross each other at right angles, tapering at the extremities, 
and thus form eight little arms. This wheel is near the 
centre of the horse walk, contiguous to the vertical axis, 
into the top of which the horse-beam is fixed; but near 
the bottom it is embraced by four little beams, forming eight 
arms similar to those above described, on the axis of the 
water-wheel. As the mule employed to turn it goes round, 
these horizontal arms, supplying the place of cogs, take 
hold, each in succession, of those arms which are fixed 
upon the axis of the water-wheel, and keep it in rota- 
tion. 

This machine, than which nothing can well be cheaper, 
throws upa great quantity of water. Yet it has two serious 
defects. The first is, that part of the water runs out of the 
buckets and falls back into the well after it has been rais- 
ed nearly to the level of the reservoir; and the second is, 
that a considerable proportion of the water to be discharged 
is raised higher than the reservoir, and falls into it only at 
the moment when the bucket is at the highest point of the 
circle, and ready to descend. But both these defects might 
be remedied with ease, by leaving the square buckets open 
at one end, making them swing upon a pivot fixed a little 
above their centre of gravity, and placing the trough of 
the reservoir in such a position as to stop their progress 
whilst perpendicular, make them turn upon their pivot, 
and so discharge their contents. From the reservoir the 
water is conveyed by channels to all parts of the garden. 
These have divisions and subdivisions in beds, some large, 
and others very small, separated from each other by little 

_ channels, into which a boy with his shovel or his hoe di- 
tects the water, first into the most distant trenches, and 
successively to all the rest, until all the beds and trenches 
have been either covered or filled with water. Mr Town- 
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send thinks, that on account of the extreme simplicity of Noricum 


this machine, it is an invention of the most remote anti- 


quity. By means of it the inhabitants every morning draw _ N°™*: 


as much water from the well as serves throughout the day, 
and in the evening distribute it to every quarter, accord- 
ing to the nature of their crops. The reservoirs into which 
they raise the water are about twenty, thirty, or even 
forty feet square, and three feet in height above the sur- 
face of the ground, with a stone cope on the wall, declining 
to the water, for the women to wash and beat their clothes 
upon. 

NORICUM, a Roman province, situated between the 
Danube on the north, which separated it from ancient 
Germany; the Alpes Norice on the south; the river 
AEnus on the west, which separated it from Vindelicia ; 
and Mons Cetius on the east, which divided it from Pan- 
nonia. It now includes a great part of Austria, all Saltz- 
burg, Styria, and Carinthia. It was anciently a kingdom 
under its own sovereigns. 

NORIS, Henry, a cardinal, and a great ornament of 
the monastic order of St Augustin, was descended from the 
president Jason, or James de Noris, and was born at Vero- 
na in 1631. He was carefully educated by his father Alex- 
ander Noris, originally of Ireland, and well known by his 
history of Germany. From his infancy he discovered an 
excellent understanding, great vivacity, and quick appre- 
hension. His father instructed him in the rudiments of 
grammar, and procured an able professor of Verona, called 
Massoleim, to act as his preceptor. At fifteen he was ad- 
mitted as a boarder in the Jesuits’ College at Rimini, where 
he studied philosophy ; after which he applied himself to 
the writings of the fathers of the church, particularly those 
of St Augustin ; and taking the habit in the convent of the 
Augustinian monks of Rimini, he in a short time distin- 
guished himself amongst that fraternity by his erudition, 
insomuch that, as soon as he had completed his noviciate, 
the general of the order sent for him to Rome, to give him 
an opportunity of improving himself in the more solid 
branches of learning. Nor did he disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his superior. He gave himself up entirely to his 
studies, and spent whole days, and even nights, in the li- 
brary of the Angeliques of St Augustin. His constant 
course was to study fourteen hours a day ; and this he con- 
tinued till he became a cardinal. Thus he became qua- 
lified to instruct others, and was first sent to Pezaro, and 
thence to Perugia, where he took his degree of doctor of 
divinity ; after which, proceeding to Padua, he applied him- 
self to finish his History of Pelagianism. He began it at 
Rome at the age of twenty-six, and when he had complet- 
ed his design, the book was printed at Florence, and pub- 
lished in 1673. In the following year the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany invited him to that city, made him his chaplain, 
and appointed lim professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the university of Pisa, which his highness had recently 
founded. 

In his history he explained and defended the condem- 
nation pronounced, in the eighth general council, against 
Origen and Mopsuesta, the original authors of the Pela- 
gian errors; and he also added an account of the schism 
of Aquileia, with a vindication of the books written by St 
Augustin against the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians. The 
work procured the author great reputation, but called forth 
several antagonists, to whom he published proper answers. 
The dispute grew warm, and was carried before the sove- 
reign tribunal of the Inquisition. There the history was 
examined with the utmost rigour, and the author dismiss- 
ed without the least censure. It was reprinted twice after- 
wards, and the author was honoured by Pope Clement X. 
with the title of qualificator of the holy office. Notwith- 
standing this, the charge was renewed against the History, 
and it was delated afresh to the Inquisition in 1676 ; but it 
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came again out of the trial with the same success as before. 
Mr Noris was now suffered to remain in peace for sixteen 
years, and taught ecclesiastical history at Pisa, without any 
molestation, until he was called to Rome by Innocent XIL, 
who, in 1692, made him under-librarian of the Vatican. 
This post was a step to a cardinal’s hat: his accusers, there- 
fore, took fire afresh, and published several new pieces 
against him. Upon this the pope appointed some learned 
divines, who had taken neither side, to re-examine Father 
Noris’s books, and report on them. Their testimony was 
so advantageous to the author, that his holiness made him 
counsellor of the Inquisition. Yet this did not prevent one 
of his adversaries, the most formidable on account of his 
erudition, from rising up against him, and attacking him 
warmly, under the assumed title of a Scrupulous Doctor of 
the Sorbonne. Noris tried to remove these scruples in a 
work which appeared in 1695, under the title of, An His- 
torical Dissertation concerning One of the Trinity that suf- 
fered in the Flesh, in which, having justified the monks of 
Scythia, who had made use of that expression, he vindi- 
cated himself also from the imputation of having attainted 
the Pope’s infallibility, and abused Vincentius Lirinensis, 
and other bishops of Gaul, as favourers of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism, and as having themselves fallen into the errors of the 
Bishop of Ypres. But lis answers to all these accusations 
were so much to the satisfaction of the pope, that at length, 
in 1695, his holiness honoured him with the purple. 

After this he was in all the congregations, and employ- 
ed in the most important affairs ; so that he had little time 
to spend in study, a circumstance of which he frequently 
complained to his friends. Upon the death of Cardinal 
Casanati, he was made principal keeper of the Vatican 
Library in 1700, and two years afterwards he was no- 
minated, amongst others, to reform the calendar; but he 
died at Rome, of a dropsy, in 1704. He was one of the 
most learned men of his time; his writings abound with 
erudition, and are also remarkable for their elegance. His 
works are numerous, and were published at Verona, in 
1729 and 1730, in five volumes folio. 

NORMANS, a fierce and warlike people of Norway, 
Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia. They at dif- 
ferent times overran and ravaged most countries in Eu- 
rope, in the respective histories of which a full account of 
them will be found. 

Norman Characters, a species of writing introduced 
into England by William I. From some old manuscripts, 
the Norman writing appears to have been composed of let- 
ters nearly Lombardic. In regal grants, charters, public 
instruments, and law proceedings, this character was used 
with very little variation from the reign of the Conqueror 
till that of Edward ITI. 

NORRKOPING, a city of Sweden, in the province of 
Linkoping. It stands on both sides of the river Motala, 
and is connected together by a bridge of boats. It is a mo- 
derately built town ; one side of the river rising against the 
side of a hill, the other part being almost level with the 
water. The streets are wide and well paved, and there 
are some handsome squares, with a fine market-place. It 
contains three churches, one of which is for the Germans. 
There are several institutions for instruction and for cha- 
ritable purposes. In 1834, it contained about 2000 houses 
and 10,500 inhabitants. It is the principal place of trade 
in the kingdom, next to Stockholm. It has some large fa- 
brics of cutlery, and ofall kinds of iron and copper ware. 
‘There are refineries for sugar and salt, some weavers of 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, manufactories of soap 
and leather, and conveniences for building ships. The 
export trade consists of iron, steel, and copper in bars or 
jn manufactured articles; in timber, pitch, tar, cordage, 
and sometimes salted fish. As the river is not more than 
twelve feet in depth, the larger ships are compelled to 
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take in and discharge their cargoes a little below the city. ¥ 


Long. 16. 5. 24. E. Lat. 53. 36. S. N. 


NORRLAND, one of the provinces of Sweden, which + 


extends in north latitude from 62. 28. to 64. 25. and in ~ 


east longitude from 14. 4]. to 15. 40. being 1078 square 
miles in extent. It is divided into three bailiwicks, and 
contains only two towns, with a great number of detached 
rural establishments. The number of inhabitants does not 
exceed 61,000. The capital is Hernosand, a city of | 
inhabitants. In regard to prospects, it is one of the most 
picturesque in that romantic kingdom, presenting naked 
rocks rising to 1800 feet amongst lakes, rivers, and woods, 
The chief products, besides corn, which is scantily grown, 
are deals and tar, with some iron. The principal branch of 
industry is making linen, which is spun by both sexes dur- 
ing the long nights of winter. ‘ 

NORTH, one of the four cardinal points of the world, 
being that point of the horizon which is directly opposi 
to the sun in meridian. The north wind is generally ac 
companied with a considerable degree of cold, and some- 
times blows with almost irresistible fury. It is often men- 
tioned by the classical authors under the name of Boreas, 
which is of Greek origin. 

Nortu, Dudley, Lord, the third baron of that ao 
plished family. He was one of the finest gentlemen in th q 
court of King James; but in supporting that character he 
dissipated and gambled away the greater part of his for- 
tune. In 1645 he appears to have acted with the parlia- 
ment; and by them he was appointed administrator 1 
the admiralty, in conjunction with the Earls of Northum- 
berland, Essex, Warwick, and others. He lived to the age 
of eighty-five; passed the latter part of his life in retire- 
ment ; and wrote a small folio of miscellanies, in prose and 
verse, entitled a Forest Promiscuous of several Seasons 
Productions, in four parts, 1659. 

Nortu, Dudley, Lord, son of the preceding, was 
knight of the Bath in 1616, when Charles was created 
Prince of Wales, and sat in many parliaments, till excluded 
by the prevailing party in the last, which condemned th 
king. From that period Lord North lived privately in the 
country, and towards the end of his life entertained hin 
self with books, but, as his numerous issue required, Wi 
economy. He wrote a little tract, called Observations and 
Advices Economical, 12mo. His other works are, 1 ] 
sages relating to the Long Parliament; 2..the ie 
the Life of Lord Edward North, the first baron of the fas 
mily, addressed to his eldest son; and, 3. a volume of Es 
says. a 

Nortu, Francis, Lord Guildford, \ord-keeper of the 
great seal in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ms | 
third son of the second Dudley Lord North, baron of Kert 
ling, and studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, whence 
he removed to the Middle Temple. He acquired Fr 
Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, and became not only a good 
lawyer, but thoroughly conversant with history, matne- 
matics, philosophy, and music. He was afterwards made 
the king’s solicitor-general, and chosen to represent 
borough of Lynn in parliament. He succeeded Sir 
neage Finch in the office of attorney-general ; and Lore 
Chief Justice Vaughan, in that of lord chief justice of 
the Common Pleas. He was afterwards made keeper of 
the great seal, and in 1683 was created a baron by the title 
of Lord Guildford. He died at his house at Wroxton ia 
the year 1685. Lord Guildiord wrote a philosophical es 
say on music; a paper on the gravitation of fluids im the 
bladders of fishes, printed in Lowthorp’s Abridgement 
the Philosophical ‘ransactions; and some other pieces 

Nortu, Frederick, Yarl of Guildford, Lord North, lord 
warden and admiral of the Cinque Ports, governor ok 
Dover Castle, lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum of 50 
mersetshire, chancellor of the university of Oxford, recol 
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th der of Gloucester and Taunton, an elder brother of the 


Trinity House, president of the Foundling Hospital and 
of the Asylum, a governor of the Turkey Company and of 
the Charter House, was born on the 13th of April 1732. 


On the 20th of May 1756, he married Miss Ann Speke, 


an heiress of the ancient family of Dillington in Somerset- 
shire, by wliom he left two sons and three daughters. His 
lordship succeeded the celebrated Charles Townsend as 
manager of the House of Commons and Chancellor of the 
Bxchequet ; and, in 1770, on the resignation of the Duke 
of Grafton, was made First Lord of the Treasury, in which 
office he continued until the close of the American war, 
or rather until the formation of the Rockingham ministry, 
which began the business of peace with the colonies. He 
was a man of strong mental faculties, and an orator of very 
considerable powers, enlivened and recommended by much 
pleasantry and amenity ; but taking the helm ata time when 
the king’s party were unpopular, and when it was sup- 
posed that the Earl of Bute was the great engine by which 
the cabinet was moved, he continued in a state of great 
unpopularity until he resigned the seals. During the 
whole of his premiership, he studiously avoided imposing 
any taxes which could materially affect the lower class of 
people. The luxuries and not the necessaries of life were 
repeated objects of his budget. As a financier he stood 
high, even in the opinion of an opposition forming a com- 
bination of all the great talents in the kingdom ; but being 
fatally wedded to the destructive plan of subduing the 
republican spirit of the Americans, his administration is 
marked by an immense waste of the public treasure, and 
alavish expenditure of blood. The very last time he spoke 
in the senate, however, he defended that war, and said he 
was then, as he had formerly been, prepared to meet the 
Minutest investigation as to his conduct in that contest, 
which nothing but the unforeseen intervention of France 
could have prevented from being crowned with success. 
His lordship was one of the firmest and most strenuous 
supporters of the constitution in church and state. He 
died on the 5th of August 1792. 

Nortu Cars, the most northerly promontory in Eu- 
Tope, situated on the coast of Norway. Long. 21. 0. E. 
Lat. 78. 0. N. 

Nort Foreanp, a cape or promontory of Kent, in the 
Isle of Thanet, four miles east of Margate. Between this 
and the South Foreland are the Downs, through which pass 
all ships bound to or from the west. Long. 1. 25. E. Lat. 
51. 25. N. 

Norru Istawp, a small island in the Eastern Seas, near 
the east entrance of the Straits of Sunda, where those who 
go ashore for wood or water are in great danger from the 
treacherous Malays, who surprise and murder them. Lat. 
5.57.8. There are four other islands of this name in the 
Eastern Seas, namely, one near the west coast of Borneo, 
longitude 109. 5. east, latitude 1. 22. south ; another near 
the north coast of Celebes, longitude 120. 48. east, latitude 
5. 38. south; a third, a small island near the south-west 
coast of the island of Bouton, longitude 122. 50. east, lati- 
tude 5. 33. south anda fourth, an island on the north coast 
of New Holland, near the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
included by Captain Flinders under the general appella- 
tion of Sir Edward Pellew’s Group. Long. of Pellew Cape, 
be. northern extremity of the island, 137.2. E. Lat. 16. 

5. 8. 

Nortn Point Isis, several small islands near the north- 
‘east coast of New Holland, in latitude 22. S. 

x ornti Point Is-ET, a small island on the north coast of 
a in the Gulf of Carpentaria, near the island 
cote Eylandt. Long. 136.45. E. Lat. 13. 37.8. 

NortH Rocks, othetwise called St Patrick’s Rocks, 

om a seat of stone amongst them called St Patrick’s 


— whence the rocks have taken this second name, are 
- XVI. 
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situated in the harbour of Donaghadee, in the county of Northal- 


Down, and province of Ulster, in Ireland. From north to 
south they are about two thirds of a league, between which 
is clear good ground. But care must be taken to avoid the 
south rock, on which many ships have perished; for it is 
overflowed by every tide, and no crew can save their lives 
if the wind blows high. This rock stands fully a mile from 
the shore. 

NORTHALLERTON, a borough, market-town, and 
parish, in the north ridimg of the county of York, 225 
miles north-north-west from London. It is situated on the 
side of an eminence, which, rising from the banks of a 
branch of the river Swale, called the Wiske, slopes gently 
towards the east, and consists chiefly of one broad street 
about half a mile in length. It is surrounded by an ex- 
ceedingly rich and fertile tract of country, the parish alone 
containing 13,000 acres of land. The market-place is spa- 
cious, and is surrounded by commodious houses, built prin- 
cipally of brick. The town was formerly celebrated for 
its fine ales; its chief manufactures at the present time are 
those of leather and linen. The church is a handsome Go- 
thic structure, built in the form of a cross, and containing 
several fine old monuments. There is likewise a grammar 
school, of ancient but uncertain foundation. A new prison 
was erected, as a relief to the county jail of York, several 
years ago, according to a plan of Howard. Here was for- 
merly a castle, as well as a convent for nuns; but no vestige 
of either now remains. This town has a weekly market on 
the Wednesdays, and five fairs are held during the year. 
At a short distance from the town was fought the cele- 
brated battle of the Standard, in the year 1138, between 
the English and the Scots, when the latter were defeated. 
The government of the borough is vested in a bailiff, de- 
puted by the Bishop of Durham, who is lord of the manor; 
and it returns two members to parliament. The popula- 
tion of the parish amounted in 1821 to 4431, and in 1831 
to 5118; that of the borough amounted in 1821 to 2626, 
and in 1831 to 3004. 

NORTHAMPTON, a borough and capital town of the 
county of the same name, sixty-six miles north from Lon- 
don. It is situated on a gentle elevation, on the northern 
bank of the river Nen. ‘Lhe borough, which is of very old 
standing, extends from the north to the south upwards of 
two miles, and from east to west about one mile and a half. 
These limits contain the parishes of All-Saints, St Sepulchre, 
St Peter, St Giles, and certain extra parochial places. At 
an early period it was deemed worthy of being a royal resi- 
dence. The castle then erected for this purpose was built 
at the west side of the town, upon an eminence, under 
which the river runs, and traces of the remains are still to 
be found. Parliaments were repeatedly held here in the 
reigns of the first Edwards. The town was formerly sur- 
rounded by awall, and contained several monastic institu- 
tions ; but these decayed through time, or were destroyed 
at the Reformation, or by the fire in 1675, when the town 
was nearly burned to the groumd. An act of parliament 
was passed for the rebuildmg of the town; and from the 
funds raised by subscription, as well as from the aid bestow- 
ed by the king, the damage occasioned by the disaster was 
entirely repaired. The town may be said to be nearly di- 
vided into four equal parts, by two streets running in the 
direction of the ‘cardinal points, whilst various other by- 
streets extend through the town. Both of these streets are 
wide and spacious, and each extends nearly a mile in length; 
the limits of the burgh, as has already been mentioned, ex- 
tend farther. The'street called the Drapery, though not 
the largest, is the finest in the town, both for its ‘breadth 


| and the handsome appearance of its shops. At the south 


end of the Drapery, and the west end of St Giles, is the 
market-place, 600 feet square, surrounded by handsome 


shops and neat private dwellings, and said to be one of the 
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The town is clean, 
and most of the houses are built of a reddish coloured stone 
dug in the neighbourhood ; the others are of brick. With 
the exception of the Drapery and other principal streets, 
the houses present an uniform appearance, and are almost 


_ entirely occupied by journeymen shoemakers and other 


workmen employed in that trade. A great increase of 
houses of this description has taken place during the last 
few years. The principal building ground still unoccupied 
lies in the parishes of St Giles and St Sepulchre ; but very 
active measures are now in progress to open new streets, 
and extend buildings upon it in every direction. The bo- 
rough is evidently in a flourishing condition. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in the shoe, leather, stocking, and 
thread-lace manufactures. The principal manufacture, how- 
ever, consists in that of boots and shoes, which has thriven 
and increased during the last thirty years, without being 
affected by the various changes which have occurred during 
that period. The present wages paid weekly to the jour- 
neymen amount to L.2000. Great quantities of the shoes 
and boots are sent to London, as well as exported. This 
is greatly promoted by the Northampton Canal, which, 
uniting with the Grand J unction Canal, gives water com- 
munication to the principal manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts, the ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull. 
There are also three well-employed iron-founderies in the 
town. The town formerly had seven churches within the 
walls, and two without, but there are now only four in all. 
‘The principal church, All Saints, stands nearly in the cen- 
tre of the town, at the junction of the four leading streets; 
it is a handsome building, with a fine portico of eight Ionic 
columns, and is surmounted by a statue of Charles II. ‘The 
church of St Sepulchre is of a circular form. St Peter’s 
deserves notice only as a relic of ancient architecture. St 
Giles has nothing remarkable. There are likewise places 
of worship for Presbyterians, Quakers, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Roman Catholics. We may add, that there are 
various charitable institutions for education and the sup- 
port of the poor. On the eastern side of the town, in an airy 
and salubrious situation, is the infirmary. The town-hall, 
county-hall, county jail, town jail, and theatre, are all-re- 
spectable buildings. The town is lighted with gas. The 
horse fair held here is considered as the best in the king- 
dom for saddle and carriage horses. The town is divided 
‘ato three wards, and is governed by a corporate body, 
consisting of a mayor, six aldermen, eighteen councillors, 
twelve justices of the peace, a recorder, and town-clerk. 
Northampton returns two members to parliament; the 
number of voters is about 1800, and the returning officer 
is the mayor. The market-days are Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. The population amounted in 1801 to 7220, in 1811 
to 8427, in 1821 to 10,844, and in 1831 to 15,351. 
NorTHAMPTON, a post-town and shire-town of Hamp- 
shire county, Massachusetts, one of the United States of 
North America. It is beautifully situated on the west 
pank of the Connecticut River, ninety-five miles west from 
Boston. It consists chiefly of two streets, proceeding like 
the radii of a circle, although with many irregularities. It 
contains several handsome public buildings, of which the 
court-house, jail, and one of the religious meeting-houses, 
are the most conspicuous. ‘The private houses are in ge- 
neral large, and in a good style, and many of them are 
elegant. Northampton is a place greatly resorted to by 
travellers, from the romantic beauty of the scenery in the 
vicinity. The common schools of this place are highly 
respectable. A stream passes near the centre of the town, 
on which are erected numerous mills and many manufac- 
tories, amongst which are two of woollen. Farmington 
Canal extends from New Haven to this place. A bridge, 
built in 1826, connecting this town and Hadley, is 1086 
feet in length by thirty-six in breadth, and is supported by 
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six piersand two abutments. The Indians called this town N 
Nonatuck. It was the third place settled on the river in 10 
this state, and was incorporated in 1654. Amongst the 
striking objects in the scenery of Northampton are the 
beautiful river, and the heights called Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke, the former being 1200 and the latter 
900 feet above the river. The population amounted in 
1830 to 3618. Long. 72.40. W. Lat. 42. 16. N. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 
land, nearly in the centre of the kingdom. It is of an ir- 
regular and very extended figure, being about sixty-seven 
miles in length. In the widest part it is thirty miles, and 
in the narrowest not more than eight miles in breadth, The 
extent, according to the returns collected by Mr Rickman, 
is 646,810 acres. The land is thus appropriated :—About 
290,000 acres are in arable cultivation, 235,000 acres are 
in pasture, and about $6,000 are uncultivated, or occupied 
as forests and woodlands. ‘The county contains one city, 
eleven market-towns, 301 parishes, and is divided into 190] 
liberties. ; 

The population, according to the official returns at the 
four decennial enumerations, amounted in 1801 to 131,757, 
+1 1811 to 141,353, in 1821 to 162,483, aud in;183! to 
179,300. The annual value of the whole real property of 
the county, as taken in the year 1815 for the purposes of 
the property-tax, was L.942,162. The burials, including 
both the registered and the unregistered, in the ten years 
from 1821 to 1831, appear to have been about one in fifty of 
the whole number of inhabitants then living. The illegi- 
timate births were one in twenty-five of the whole num- 
ber born. 

The occupations of the people, according to the returns 
arranged by Mr Rickman in 1831, were as follow: 


Occupiers of land employing labourers.......... 3,015 
Occupiers of land not employing labourers..... L117 
Employed in retail trades or handicraft.....+... 13,841 
Capitalists, bankers, and professional men......- 1,264 
Labourers not agricultural.......++ssecssereseeeers 2,619 
Other malcs under twenty years of age....++++ 2,874 
- Male servants under twenty years of age........ ANT 
Ditto above twenty ycars Of Age... s.ecereseerees 706 
Female servants .cscsesessccccccrceccseecncecascvecne 5,678 


From its oblong shape, lying obliquely across the middle 
of the kingdom, Northamptonshire comes in contact with, 
and is bounded by, a greater number of other counties 


than any other division of England. Proceeding from the 
north, on its western side, it touches upon Lincolnshire, 
Rutlandshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and Oxford- 
shire; and on its eastern side it is bounded by Bucking: 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Cambridge- 
shire. The whole of the county is within the diocese 0 
Peterborough, with the exception of three parishes which 
are included in the see of Lincoln. 

Northamptonshire is generally a pleasant country, with 
such undulations as give an agreeable variety; but, owing 
to the numerous enclosures, the prospects are not in gene 
ral extensive, except upon the summits of the higher hills 
The centre of the county is a level elevation, from whic! 
the rivers have their rise, and, descending in opposite dis 
rections, take a course both to the German Ocean and the 
English Channel. 

The agriculture of this county partakes so much of the 
nature of the several counties that border on it, as t0 be 
almost as various, and not to merit any particular descrip: 
tion. The most important rural pursuit is the grazing of cat 
tle, for which the excellent pastures are admirably adapt: 
ed. The cattle, when fattened, are sent in weekly droves 
to the market of Smithfield for the supply of the metro- 
polis, where they are highly esteemed. The arable lan 
produces excellent wheat, beans, and oats ; but the soil in 
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»- general is not well calculated to raise good barley. The 
‘ artificial grasses, Clover, trefoil, sainfoin, and rye-grass, are 
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quaties. “As there were mire than sixty monasteries and Northcote. 
other religious houses at the period of the Reformation, —~~—— 


very extensively cultivated, and, aided by turnips, form im- 
ortant articles of food for the flocks and herds. 

Within this county there are several large forests be- 
longing to the crown, with two chases, over which the king 
has certain rights. ‘The largest of these is the Forest of 
Rockingham, in the northern part of the county, extending 
over 11,000 acres. The land, in many instances, belongs 
to individuals; but the royal deer have, under certain re- 
strictions, the range over the whole. Whittlewood Fo- 

rest contains about 5000 acres. It is stocked with about 
1000 deer; a proportion of which, according to ancient 
prescription, are killed annually for the royal household, 
and for the great officers of the government, who receive 
them as a matter of right attached to their appointments. 
This forest contains much excellent naval timber, which 
is reserved for the use of the government; but, from the 
reports of the commissioners, it appears to be very negli- 
gently preserved, and very injudiciously managed. Salcey 
Forest is about 1850 acres in extent. This tract was for- 
merly covered with most valuable ship-timber, but has fur- 
nished for the navy only a very small proportion of what it 
is capable of. The mixture of opposite interests in this kind 
of property diminishes its productiveness to all the parties 
interested in it. ‘The underwood does not belong to the 
crown. The individuals who own it cut it down every 
twenty-one years. During the following nine years it is en- 
closed, and for the remaining twelve it is open for the deer 
to feed on the land. The crown enjoys only this right of 
pasture and the timber trees. The pasture does not be- 
long exclusively to it, for many of the surrounding parishes 
possess also a right to turn their cattle into the forests, un- 
der ancient grants and prescriptions, and with limitations 
of acomplex nature, which are productive of perpetual 
dissensions and litigations. The rangership of these forests 
_ishereditary in the Dukes of Grafton, who have, during the 
_last century, derived from it a very large income, whilst 
the revenue to the crown has been very trifling, scarcely 
amounting to L.200 per annum upon an average of the last 
hundred years. 

The only navigable river in this county is the Nen or 
Nine. It rises in the western part, flows across, and then 
runs north, till it enters by Lincolnshire into the German 
Ocean. The Welland rises in the county, then forms the 
boundary between it and Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, 
and only becomes navigable after entering Lincolnshire 
at Stamford. The other rivers, the Ouse, the Avon, the 
Leam, and the Charwell, although they have their sources 
in Northamptonshire, are but inconsiderable rivulets till 
they enter the contiguous counties. ‘The benefits of in- 
ternal navigation have been very freely bestowed here by 
the canals, which afford great facilities to internal inter- 
course. The Oxford Canal connects it with that city. The 
Grand Junction Canal, communicating on one hand with 
London, and on the other with Liverpool and Manchester, 
passes through this county. The Grand Union Canal con- 
nects it with Leicester. Thus the heavy products, espe- 
cially coals, are brought to every part on very moderate 
terms. Great advantage to this county is anticipated from 
that great work, now hastening to its completion, the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, which will enter it near 
Stony Stratford, and proceed more than thirty miles, when 
it will advance through a corner of Leicestershire to War- 
wickshire. 

_ The remains of Roman and Saxon antiquities are very 

iumerocus. Amongst the former, the Watling Street Road, 
the Ermine Street Road, the camps of Arbury, of the 
Boroughs, and of Rainsbury, and the tesselated pavements 
it Cotterstock, at Stanwick, and at Woodford Field, have 
‘ngaged the attention of Stukely and other eminent anti- 
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traces of which may still be seen, they, with the baronial 
castles, present a wide field for the researches of the lovers 
of antiquity ; but the bare enumeration of them would be 
incompatible with the limits of this work. 

The manufactures of this county are chiefly of a domes- 
tic nature, and carried on in the dwellings of the workmen. 
Boots and shoes are made for foreign markets, and, in war, 
for the supply of the army. Both fine thread and silk lace 
are made, and afford employment to the females, who are 
taught the art in schools for that purpose, and attain great 
perfection. The principal places for collecting the lace 
are Northampton and Wellingborough. A large quantity 
of horse-whips were made at Daventry, and, though di- 
minished in some degree, the trade is still continued there. 

The titles derived from this county are Duke of Graf- 
ton; Marquis of Northampton; Earls of Peterborough, 
Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and Harrington ; Viscount Sackville ; 
Barons Braybrooke and Lilford; and as second titles, 
Baron Burleigh to the Marquis of Exeter, Viscount Mil- 
ton to Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Brackley to the Earl of 
Bridgewater, and Baron Finch to the Earl of Winchelsea. 
By the reform act this county is formed, for the purpose of 
electing members of parliament, into two divisions, distin- 
guished into North and South, each returning two members. 
The election for the northern division is held at Kettering, 
and the polling places are, that town, Peterborough, Oundle, 
Wellingborough, and Clipston. The election for the soutli- 
ern is held at Northampton, and, besides that town, at Da- 
ventry, l'owcester,and Brackley. The boroughs of Brackley 
and Higham Ferrers were by the same law disfranchised. 

The most celebrated natives of Northamptonshire have 
been, Robert Browne, the founder of the sect of Indepen- 
dents; Mrs Chapone ; John Dryden, the poet; Fletcher, 
the dramatist ; Fuller, the historian and divine; Harring- 
ton, author of the Oceana; Hervey, author of Meditations 
and other works ; Knolles, the historian of the Turks; Dr 
William Paley; Bishop Wilkins; and Thomas Woolston. 

The catalogue of all the noblemen and gentlemen’s 
seats in this county would extend to a Jong list, and we 
therefore can only notice the most remarkable of them, 
viz. Castle Ashby, Marquis of Northampton; Aldwinckle, 
Lady Lilford ; Althorp, Earl Spencer ; Apethorpe, Earl 
of Westmoreland; Brinworth, Walter Strickland, Esq. ; 
Burleigh, Marquis of Exeter; Canons Ashby, Sir J. E. 
Dryden ; Cottesbroke, Sir James Lanham ; Courteen Hall, 
Sir William Wake; Dean, Earl of Cardigan ; Drayton, 
Duke of Dorset; Easton Neston, Earl Pomfret; Ecton, 
Samuel Isled, Esq. ; Fawsley Park, Sir Charles Knightley ; 
Finedon Hall, Sir William Dolben ; Horton, Sir Robert 
Gunning; Kirby, George Finch Hatton, Esq; Lamport, 
Sir Justinian Isham; Lilford, Lord Lilford ; Martin’s 
Thorpe, Earl of Denbigh; Milton Abbey, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam ; Rockingham Castle, Lord Sondes ; Salcey Forest, 
Earl Euston; Wakefield Lawn, Duke of Grafton ; Wal- 
grave, Sir James Langham ; Whittlebury, Lord Southamp- 
ton. 

The towns having a population exceeding 1400 are the 
following : 


Northanipton..... vee15,851 Brackley .........0000.. 2,107 
Peterborough........ - 5,553 Buckby, Ong... 29078 
Wellingborough...... 4,688 Rothwell.......0....... 2,002 
Ketteringwcsali® seve 4,099 Paulers Pury...... ae Wboed 
Daventry 2. ated. ae 3,646 Weedon.,............... 1,439 
Towcester........ vse 2,671 Middleton Cheyney.. 1,415 
Oundle x, . dsc. dawn 2,450 


yg FOU 
NORTHCOTE, James, a distinguished English painter, 
was born at Plymouth in the year 1746. He evinced a pre- 
dilection for the arts at a very early period, but received 
no encouragement from his father, who was an eminent 
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Northcote. watchmaker, and apprenticed him to his own trade. When 
——’ the period of his indenture had expired, the strong bent of 
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he received the reward of his abilities by being elected an} 
associate of the Royal Academy on the 6th of November 


young Northcote’s genius prevailed ; and being fortunate 
enough to obtain a recommendation to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that eminent artist received him as a pupil. North- 
cote had nearly reached his twenty-fifth year when he ar- 
rived in London; and having had comparatively little ex- 
perience in painting previously to this period, his attain- 
ments were greatly inferior to those of other beginners 
much younger than himself. It was therefore with no great 
reliance on his talents that Sir Joshua gave him a trial ; 
but diligence and native genius soon made amends for all 
deficiencies, and, much to the satisfaction of his master, 
with whom he became a favourite pupil, his improvement 
was rapid. He was also of an age to be a pleasant com- 
panion to Sir Joshua; and from his great natural talents, 
and extraordinary powers of conversation, he was enabled 
to avail himself of all the advantages of that polished so- 
ciety which assembled in the house of his master. North- 
cote remained domesticated for five years, on the most 
agreeable terms, in Sir Joshua’s family; and in 1776 he 
reluctantly quitted an abode which had in every way been 
rendered delightful to him. He commenced portrait 
painter, in which he would doubtless have attained great 
eminence; but his powerful intellect was scarcely satis- 
fied with this limited branch of art, and he resolved to pro- 
secute the more independent and pleasing, although much 
less lucrative, study of historical painting. In furtherance 
of this object, he, in 1777, repaired to Italy, where he re- 
mained three years, devoting his time alternately to the 
study of the great masters, and to original compositions. 
During his sojourn on the Continent, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy at Florence, of the ancient 
Etruscan Academy at Cortona, and of the Accademia delle 
Arti at Rome. He was also requested to execute a por- 
trait of himself, to be placed amongst those of distinguish- 
ed artists which grace the gallery at Florence ; and the pic- 
ture which he presented is at once a faithful resemblance 
and an exquisite specimen of his professional skill. 

On his return to England, Northcote pursued the study 
of design with all the ardour of an artist ; and it was soon 
apparent that he had not mistaken his forte or miscalculat- 
ed his powers. About this period Mr Boydell was engaged 
in procuring engravings from pictures by the old masters, 
whose works he had either obtained the use of, or had 
caused to be copied by skilful hands. His next experiment 
was to commission native artists of distinction to paint 
original composition from history and other subjects, and 
to cause these also to be engraved by Englishmen. North- 
cote being one of the most promising painters of the British 
school, was employed by Mr Boydell, and also by other 
printsellers ; and prints from his designs were to be seen, 
framed and: glazed, upon the walls of the higher order of 
dwellings in every part of the kingdom. One of the most 
admired, entitled the Village Doctress, had for several years 
a.considerable sale. It was not, however, until the Shak- 
speare Gallery was opened, that the world was made fully 
aware of the powers of Northcote. Amongst the many 
splendid efforts of British art which were thus collected 
together, none proved more attractive than his composi- 
tions. ‘The scene of the smothering of the young princes 
in the Tower of London; that of removing their bodies 
secretly by torcli-light for interment at the foot of the 
stone steps; the’subject of Arthur and Hubert; the en- 
trance into London of Richard IJ. and Bolingbroke, and 
others from his pencil, are undoubtedly to be reckoned 
amongst the best specimens of British art at this flou- 
rishing period of its history. These productions clearly 
proved how well he had studied the works of his illus- 
trious master, and imbibed his feelings as a colourist. 
Northcote had now attained the zenith of his fame; and 


1786, and a royal academician on the 13th of February 
1787. 

From this period Northcote divided his professional la- 
pours between historical compositions, fancy subjects, and 
portraiture. The dramatic style, however, attracted his 
attention for a time, and he painted a series of moral sub. 
jects, illustrative of virtue and vice, in the progress of 
two young women. This was trenching upon the ground 
of Hogarth, and the attempt proved a failure; for als 
though the main points of this graphic drama bore direct» 
ly upon the subject, the characters were deficient in exs 
pression and individuality. In painting, Northcote kept the 
colouring of Sir Joshua Reynolds steadily in his eyes and 
so little change in his style had his contemplation of the 
great masters in Italy wrought, that no one could discover 
the least approach to that severity of manner which is 
peculiar to the Roman and other Italian masters. His 
pictures are distinguished for their breadth of light and 
shade; and most of his historical works display a com- 
prehensive and accurate knowledge of the subject, much 
study, and considerable force of conception. For a period 
of above thirty years his productions may be said to have 
borne a conspicuous part in the exhibitions at Somerset 
House; and, to the last year of his life, a season seldom elaps- 
ed without his presenting one or more efforts of his peneil 
at the British Institution or the Gallery of the British Ar- 
tists. 

That Northcote was an enthusiast in his art may be ga- 
thered from many anecdotes related of him whilst expa- 
tiating upon the merits of the great masters. A favou- 
rite pursuit of his was the painting of wild animals; and 
one day, whilst making a study from nature of a vulture, 
he laid down his palette, and clasping his hands, exclaim- 
ed, “I lately beheld an eagle painted by ‘Titian, and if 
heaven would give me the power to achieve such a work, I 
would then be content to die.” His conversational powers 
have been extolled by all who had an opportunity of know- 
ing him ; but he never allowed: the fascinations of society 
to interfere with his professional avocations. It was his 
custom for many years to take an early inorning walk, on 
his return from which he breakfasted, and then went t0 
his studio. About eleven in the forenoon, unless he had 
an engagement with a sitter, his levee commenced. It 
seldom happened that he remained alone; one visitor Suc- 
ceeding another, and occasionally three or four ata time, 
holding him in conversation until the hour for dinner. All 
the while he was proceeding with whatever picture he had 
on hand, working and talking at the same time. His con- 
versation was distinguished by sagacity, acuteness, and 
great extent of information, as may be seen from @ VW 
lume published by Mr Hazlitt, entitled Conversations with 
the late James Northcote, R.A. He had, however, much 
of that cynical spirit too prevalent amongst artists, of de- 
preciating the works and characters of their rivals; buthe 
was benevolent withal, and whatever he might say 10 dis- 
paragement of those who crossed his path, he was evér 
ready to befriend those who applied to him for assistance 
ot advice. To young artists he was kind and condescent: 
ing, and always easily accessible. Such traits in the pit 
tures or drawings which they submitted to him as hap- 
pened to display originality and talent, gave him delights 
for he felt a patriotic pride in the arts of his country, and 
a personal interest in their advancement. In whateve 
company Northcote might be, he always maintained his 
opinions, which were often singular, with a manly mae 
pendence, which secured him general respect. One day 
a royal duke, whilst attending at a sitting of Master Betty; 
the young Roscius, whom Northcote, with his usual $85 
city, thoroughly despised, used some liberties with the @* 
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4 tist’s gray Jocks, observing, “ You do not devote much time 
| eras I perceive ?” Northcote instantly replied, 
I) « Sir, I never allow any one to take personal liberties with 
| me; you are the first who ever presumed to do so, and I 
beg your royal highness to recollect that I am in my own 
house.” He then resumed his painting, and the royal per- 
_ sonage, feeling the rebuke, shortly afterwards took his de- 
_ parture. Next day, however, the artist was surprised by 
a visit from his royal highness, who, in returning something 
- of which he had obtained the loan, handsomely apologised 
- to him for the liberty which had been thoughtlessly taken. 
Northcote was naturally just, temperate, careful, and in 
_ the strictest sense of the word a philosopher. The system 
of life which he early prescribed for himself was founded 
/ on wisdom, and maintained with constancy. The frugal 
~ manner in which his table was served from principle might 
4 lead to the idea that he was parsimonious; but this is ren- 
dered nugatory by the facts, that he lent money freely 
without asking for interest, and sometimes not even for 
the principal, by which means he frequently lost it; that 
he was the most patient and long-suffering of creditors, 
not only feeling a horror at asking for what was justly due 
him for his works, but often having whole-lengths, half- 
lengths, and bust portraits thrown upon his hands without 
his ever attempting to enforce payment. His prudence and 
foresight, however, enabled him to secure an independence 
for the evening of life, which so often overtakes artists in 
destitution and misery. The last years of Northcote’s life 
were spent in preparing for the press a volume of fables 
and a Life of Titian. He died on the 13th of July 1831, 
and his remains were deposited in the church of St Mary- 
_le-Bone on the 20th of the same month. 
Northcote: was an author as well as a painter. His ear- 
liest productions were some papers inserted in a periodi- 
cal work called The Artist. The subjects of these papers 
were, Originality in Painting, Imitators and Collectors, Dis- 
appointed Genius, a Character of John Opie, Letter from 
a Disappointed Genius, and the Imitation of the Stage in 
Painting. In thesecond volume of the same work, the His- 
tory of the Slighted Beauty, an allegory, was also by him. 
He further contributed to the: fine arts of the English 
school the biography of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which he 
afterwards: expanded into a quarto volume, entitled Me- 
noirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, comprising anecdotes of many 
listinguished: persons, his contemporaries, and a brief ana- 
_| lysis of his Discourses ; to which are added, Varieties on 
Art, 1813. A: supplement to the work appeared in 1815; 
_|and an octavo edition, with considerable additions, came 
-|out in 1819. In 1828 he published, in octavo, One Hun- 
lred Fables, original and selected, embellished with two 
wundred and: eighty engravings on wood from his own de- 
signs. He likewise left materials for a second series, which 
2y directions given in his will:was to be published after the 
[death of his sister. His last work, which appeared at the 
_|close of the year 1830, in two volumes octavo, is the Life 
pf Titian, with anecdotes of the distinguished persons of 
lis time ; a work containing a vast mass of useful informa- 
ton and reflection on the art of painting. (R. R. R.) 
| NORTHERN LIGHTS, the same with the Aurora 
-|Sorealis. See Aurora Borzais. 
NORTHFLEET, a town of the county of Kent, in the 
_ |tundred of Toltingtrough, and lathe of Aylesford, twenty 
4 niles from London, on the road'to Dover. It is situated 
— pna chalk hill rising from the south bank of the Thames, 
j ind commanding an extensive view of the river, and of: the 
‘ounty of Essex beyond it. Great quantities of lime are 
nade from chalk, and’ the flints collected are prepared for 
7e-arms. Northfleet has now no market. The popula- 
on amounted in 1801 to 1910, in 1811 to 2031, in 1821 
9 1964, and in 1831 to 2124, 


NORTHLEACH, a town of the county of Gloucester, 
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in the hundred of Bradley, eighty-one miles from London. Northum- 
It is situated in the centre of the range of the Cotswold berland. 


Hills, on the river Leach, and was once a clothing town of 
some consideration, but that trade is lost. There is here a 
bridewell for the county, and a free grammar-school. It 
is a Corporate town, and has a market which is held on 
Wednesday. The population amounted in 1801 to 664, in 
1811 to 647, in, 1821 to 773, and in 1831 to 795. 

NORTHUMBERLAND), an extensive county in Eng- 
Jand, situated on its northern extremity, upon the borders 
of Scotland, from which it is separated partly by the river 
Tweed, which, during the latter part of its course, flows be- 
tween thiscounty and Berwickshire, and partly by a line sup- 
posed to be drawn over the mountainous region on the west 
and north-west, where it meets with Roxburghshire. The 
other boundaries are the German Ocean on the east, Dur- 
ham on the south, Cumberland on the west, and on the 
north two small districts called Norhamshire and. Island- 
shire, which, though belonging by their situation to North- 
umberland, form a part of the county of Durham, along 
with another tract called Bedlingtonshire, on the south- 
east. But in a general description it is unnecessary to at- 
tend to these distinctions. The Tweed may, therefore, be 
considered as the northern boundary of the county, and in 
this case it will include the towns of Berwick and Norham. 
Lindisfarne or Holy Island, on the north-east cdast, which. 
in like manner belongs to Durham, is situated about two 
miles from the mainland, opposite to the mouth of the brook 
Lindis, and accessible to all kinds of conveyance at low 
water. Although about nine miles ‘in circuit, it contains 
little more than 1000 acres, the half of which is sand-banks. 
These several portions may extend to something more than 
100 square miles, or about one twentieth part of: the whole. 
In this view, Northumberland is situated between 54: bl. 
and 55. 48. north latitude, and between 1. and 2. 27. west 
longitude from London. Its greatest ‘extent from north ta 
south is sixty-four miles, and from east to west it varies 
from about forty-six miles, which is its usual breadth be- 
tween the river Tyne on the south and the Coquet on the 
north, till: it terminates at the town of Berwick on the 
north, in a breadth of only five or six: miles. According 
to Mr Rickman’s Report of 1831, the area of the county is 
1871 square miles, or 1,197,000 acres; but: the actual re- 
turns from the parishes give only 1,165,430 acres, a differ- 
ence which is supposed to arise from the inaccurate mea~ 
surement of the mountainous and uncultivated part of the 
western division of the county. Nearly one third of the 
county is scarcely capable of beneficial cultivation. 

It is divided into six wards, namely, Tindale, Coquetdale,. 
Glendale, Bamborough, Morpeth, and Castle, the first three 
comprising the western and mountainous district, and the 
second three the coast lands on the east. These last, though 
extending over only one fourth of the county, are by far 
the most wealthy and populous, owing chiefly to the great 
coal-works in Castle ward, near the town of Newcastle, 
and along the banks of the Tyne. It contains five deane- 
ries and seventy-three parishes, all of which are in the 
archdeaconry of Northumberland and diocese of Durham. 

All the western side of this county is mountainous, from 
the common boundary with Durham on the south, almost 
to the valley of the Tweed on the north; but this extensive 
tract, comprising more than a third of the whole area, is 
not all of the same character ; the northern, or Cheviob 
Hills, extending to about 90,000 acres, being mostly all 
green nearly to their summits, comprehending many nar- 
row but fertile glens, and affording excellent pastures for 
the breed of sheep to which they have given their name ; 
whilst those to the west and south are, in general, open so- 
litary wastes, covered with heath, and of very little value. 
On the coast, from the mouth of the Tyne to that of the 
Tweed, and also on the north, throughout its whole breadth 
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Northum- from Belford to Mindrum, the country 1s, with few excep- 
berland. ¢ions, level and rich, with a soil which in some places is a 
~~~ strong clay, and in others a dry loam, but almost every- 


where very productive, under the enlightened system of 
cultivation which prevails so generally throughout North- 
umberland. 

The principal rivers of the county are the Tyne, Blyth, 
Wansbeck, Coquet, Aln, and the ‘weed, all of which fall 
into the sea, carrying with them the tribute of many smaller 
streams. ‘The Till, which empties itself into the Tweed, 
is also a considerable rivulet. The Tyne and Tweed are 
by far the most important, the tide flowing up the former 
sixteen miles, and up the latter eight or ten miles ; whilst 
the navigation of the other rivers is confined to a small dis- 
tance from their mouths. Both of these have long been 
celebrated for their salmon fisheries, which yield great 
rents, and afford a valuable article of trade with Lon- 
don, to which the fish are sent packed in pounded ice, by 
which means they are presented in the market in nearly 
as fresh a state as if they had been newly taken from the 
water. 

Northumberland has been long distinguished for its sub- 
terranean treasures, which are the main source of its wealth 
and population. Of these, coal, which abounds in most 
parts of it, is by far the most important. It is of the best 
quality in the south-eastern quarter, on the banks of the 
‘Tyne, whence those vast quantities are exported which 
supply the great consumption of the metropolis, as well as 
the coasting and foreign trade. In some years the expor- 
tation from the port of Newcastle has amounted to upwards 
of 600,000 chaldrons of fifty-three cwt. each, and probably, 
as much more has been sent from Sunderland and con- 
sumed in Northumberland and Durham, the same coal-field 
extending across the Tyne to the latter county. This coal 
is all of the kind called “ caking coal,” which melts and 
runs together in the fire, and, when of the best quality, 
leaves very few ashes. Calculations have been made as 
to the extent of this tract, the quantity of coal which it 
may contain, and the period when it must be exhausted ; 
but upon this last point there is a great difference of opi- 
nion, some estimating that the supplies must cease in 


three hundred years, some not in less than eight hundred, 
whilst by others it is held to be almost inexhaustible. Of 
the coal found in Bamborough, Islandshire, and Glendale 
ward, the seams are in general thin, and the quality infe- 
rior, not caking nor burning to a cinder, but yielding a 
great quantity of ashes. 4 This is used only for home con- 
sumption and for burning limestone, a purpose for which 
it is well adapted; and through all this district coal and 
lime are generally found together. The south-eastern 
quarter, which is so rich in coal, is destitute of limestone. 
Lead ore abounds in the mountains on the south-west, par- 
ticularly towards the head of that branch of South Tyne 
called Allendale, where it has long been wrought to a con- 
siderable extent. Iron ore is found in many parts; stone 
marl near Tweedside, shell marl in Glendale ward, and 
various sorts of sandstone or freestone ure obtained in 
almost every quarter, some of it affording tolerable slates. 
for roofing, and flags for floors. Excellent grindstones are 
raised in the sandstone quarries, of which a great many 
are exported from Camus and Warkworth. 

The agriculture of Northumberland is an object which is 
only second in interest and importance to its coal works. 
‘Almost all those branches of rural economy for one or more 
of which other districts are celebrated, may here be found 
combined into one system, and conducted upon the same 
farms. One finds here the Leicester sheep and the short- 
horned cattle of Durham and Yorkshire, both in great per- 
fection; the turnips of Norfolk cultivated upon the drill 
system of Scotland; the well-dressed fallows of Hast Lo- 
thian and Berwickshire; and that regular alternation of 
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tillage and grazing which is, of all other courses of cropping, N 


the one best adapted to sustain and even to improve the 
productiveness of the soil. 
especial manner to the northern part of the county, where 


the farms are in general large, and the occupiers men of © 


education and liberal acquirements. This quarter has 
been long distinguished as a school of agriculture, to which 
pupils are sent, some of them gentlemen of fortune, from 
various parts; a character for which it is eminently in- 
debted, as well as for other distinctions, to the late Messrs 
Culley, who were amongst the most extensive and success- 
ful farmers in the kingdom. The common period of leases, 
at least inthe northern district, is twenty-one years, al- 
though many are shorter, and upon a few estates no leases 
are granted. By the account taken for the purpose of 
levying the property-tax in the year 1815, it was found 
that the annual value of the real property amounted to 
L.1,240,594. It may be worthy of remark here, that at 
the seat of the Earl of Tankerville, called Chillingham 
Castle, there still exists in the forest the remains of the 
herds of wild cattle which are supposed to have formerly 
abounded in this island, and to have been the origin of 
our races of cows. 

Northumberland is not eminently a manufacturing coun- 
ty. Some wool-combing is carried on at Hexham, and 
some thread is spun in the villages; but the chief branches 
of manufacturing industry are those depending upon the 
cheapness of iron and coal, and are chiefly carried on with- 
‘n and around the town of Newcastle, to which head in 
this work the reader is referred. 

The population of the county at the four decennial enu- 
merations has been as follows:—In 1801 it amounted to 
157,101, in 1811 to 172,161, in 1821 to 198,965, and in 
1831 to 223,000. The burials, including both the regis 
tered and unregistered, in the ten years from 1821 to 1831, 
appear to have been one in fifty-two of the whole number 
of inhabitants then living. The illegitimate births were 
one in fifteen of the whole number born. 

The occupations of the people, according to the returns 
arranged by Mr Rickman, were in 1831 as follows: 
Occupiers of land employing labourers...cssseveeses 20/8 
Occupiers of land not employing labourers... ...+++++. 1,268 
Employed in retail trade and handicraft.....s.s0+s01 7,140 
Capitalists, bankers, and professional ME Dese eevee eve eeedyG0!, 
Labourers not agricultural. ..+ssseaeseesesseeseseserered dpa 


Employed in manufactures or IMACHINETY...eeeeeeeeers 1,252 
Other males under twenty years Of age...o.sseeesever 3,228 
Male servants of all ages....ers+sreees — 
Female servants... .cceserssesoneeeree senses SS te 


Agricultural labourers....++.++++ .—— ee 10,441 
The number of inhabited houses was in P83 Jveseos aoa 
In these there were 48,364 families, of whom 10,127 were 
chiefly employed in agriculture, 14,246 in trade or manu- 
factures, and 23,091 belonged to neither of these classes 
This county is included in the northern circuit. The as 
sizes are held at Newcastle, and the quarter-sessions suc: 
cessively at Newcastle, Morpeth, Hexham, and Alnwick. 
The title of duke of this county belongs to the family of 
Percy, though now in the female line. The Earl of Cat- 
lisle derives his second title from the town of Morpeth. 
For the purposes of election two divisions are formed, eac 
returning two members. ‘The elections for the northert 
division are held at Alnwick ; and the polling places até 
besides that town, Berwick, Elsdon, Morpeth, and Wooler: 
for the southern they are held at Hexham, and the other 
polling places are Bellingham, Haltwhistle, Hexham, New: 
castle, and Stamfordham. There are two boroughs with- 
in the county ; Newcastle, which returns two members t 
the House of Commons; and Morpeth, which also returi: 
ed two before the reform bill, but at present only one 
Berwick, which, though for some purposes a county of itsel!, 
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-may be considered as in Northumberland, returns two 


members. “ , ; 
The towns containing more than 1500 inhabitants, with 
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flowing through Winnebago Lake, and into the Green Bay _ North. 


of Lake Superior. ‘The country on its banks is very fine, — = 
and the climate is salubrious. Another considerable tribu- . ™¢™- 


_ their population in 1831, were the following, viz. 


omj.. Newcastle............ 42,760 Mar petlivins. ...0nssneteg 4797 

4 “ Tynemouth..........24,778 Haltwhistle............. 4119 

ya Berwick ......+.-.....0-8,920 PON Ried esis cnn patien coud 2110 
BD AlMWICkK...cccs.crecocces 6,788 W oolers. b. sieeve sales 1926 
- North Shields......... 6,744  — Lowick........06..06000. 1864 
| Long Benton.......... 6,613 Plagtley 22%... 0000. 1850 
Dive ose asld'e ene 6,042 | ooe0e 1 769 
| | = el 5,510 


) The most remarkable of the noblemen and gentlemen’s 
seats are, Alnwick Castle, the Duke of Northumberland ; 
Chillingham Castle, the Earl of Tankerville ; Haggerstone 
Castle, Sir Carneby Haggerstone ; Howick House, Earl 
Grey; Falloden House, General Grey ; Bamborough Castle, 
Lord Crewe ; and Barmour Castle, F. Sitwell, Esq. 

_ NorTHUMBERLAND IsLANDs, a chain of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, near the north-eastern coast of New 

Holland, which runs parallel to the mainland at the distance 

of from five to eight miles. The largest is about thirteen 
miles in circumference. Long. 149. 47. to 150. 37. E. 
Vas. 32. to 22. S. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND STRAITS, a narrow channel of the 
Eastern Seas, between the islands of Calamianes and the 
shoals of Apo. 

Nortu-Easr Passace, a passage to the East Indies along 
the northern coast of Asia, which, like the North-West 
Passage, has frequently becn attempted, but hitherto with- 
out success. See PoLar SEAs. 

| Nortu-Westr PassaGe, a supposed passage to the Pa- 
cific Ocean through Hudson’s Bay or Davis’ Straits, and 
which has frequently been attempted, as yet with only par- 
tial success. See the article PoLar SEAs. 

Nortu-West Territory, a vast tract of country in 
North America, situated between 42. 30. and 49. north 

latitude, and 87. 30. and 95. 30. west longitude. It is 

_ bounded on the north by the British possessions and Lake 

| Superior, on the east by Lake Michigan, on the south by 
Illinois, and on the west by the Mississippi, and a line 

| drawn from the source of that river to the northern boun- 

| dary. In length it extends about 500 miles, and in breadth 
about 400 miles. In some of its physical features this 
territory resembles that of Missouri ; 
tion of it is covered with wood. 
ing, a hilly country, with the exception of extensive levels 
of prairie land. At the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior are the Cabotian Mountains ; and near the mineral dis- 
trict are the Smoky Mountains. The chief rivers, with the 
exception of the Mississippi 


but a greater propor- 
It is, generally speak- 


(see the article Mississippr), 
are the Ouisconsin, Fox, Chippeway, St Croix, Rum, St 
Francis, and Savannah of the Mississippi. Grand Portage, 
Ontonagon, Montreal, Mauvaise, Boisbrule, St Louis, and 
nearly fifty smaller streams, 
Lake Superior. Riviere la Pluie falls into the Lake of 
the Woods. None of the lake rivers have a course of 
more than a hundred and fifty miles, and few of them more 
than fifty miles. The Ouisconsin, the largest tributary of 
the Mississippi in this territory, rises in the northern inte- 
nor of the country, and interlocks with the Montreal of 


Lake Superior. It has a course of between thrce and four 
hundred mile 


llowever, 


discharge themselves into 


s, with a shallow and rapid current, which is, 
generally navigable by boats in good states of 
the water, and is 800 yards wide at its mouth. 
; Portage of only half a mile between this 
[t extends over a level prairie, across which, from river to 


ge there is a water communication for periogues in high 
states of the water. 


There is 
and Fox River. 


Fox River has a course of 260 miles, 


tary of the Mississippi is the Chippeway, which enters it 
immediately below Lake Pepin. It is half a mile wide at 
its mouth, and has communication, by a short portage, with 
Lake Superior. This is one of the very best regions for 
hunters. In the upper part of the country, buffalocs, elks, 
bears, and deer, arccommon. Beavers, otters, and musk- 
rats, are taken for their furs. The trappers, and also the 
Indian tribes, pursue their prey over an immense extent of 
prairie. The soil is fertilc in some parts, and no doubt the 
enterprise and industry of civilized men will ere long bring 
a great portion of it under cultivation. White and yellow 
pine and white birch are common amongst the forest trees. 
All the water courses, ponds, and marshes, are covered with 
wild rice, which the inhabitants use as one of their chief 
articles of food. The elevation of the head waters of the 
Mississippi is estimated at 1330 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

This country abounds in minerals, and rich veins of va- 
luable ore have becn discovered and wrought to consider- 
able advantage. Great quantities of terre verte or green 
earth, lead, iron, and copper, are also found in it. The lead- 
mine district is situated in tlic lower part of the country, 
between Rock River and the Ouisconsin. The chief esta- 
blishments of the present miners are on Fever River, and 
the mines are reckoned as rich and productive as any in 
the world. ‘The following are the quantities produced in 
each year from 18283 to 1832. 


Years. Pounds. Years Pounds. 
|e. i 335,130 IES? de 11,105,810 
NSZ4e. Sie ASAAeaC 175,220 T8292, qua, 0. 2139948,150 
1825 664,530 PSS Oi2e".....00.7: 8,323,998 
1 S26 decccommess. 958,842 b881S..0.! 6,381,901 
BS2h eres 5,181,180 1832... .........4,281,876 
Total in ten years............ 90,752,626 Ibs. 


The great increase in the ycars 1828 and 1829 reduced 
the price so low as to render the working of the mines in 
a great measure unprofitable. For upwards of half'a cen- 
tury it has been confidently asserted that great quantities 
of native copper may be found along the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. On the Outogon there is a vast abun- 
dance of pure copper in detached masses. One of these 
masses is estimated to weigh 3000 Ibs. The common re- 
ports, however, of the existence of large veins of copper, 
have not been confirmed by recent travellers; but there 
are nevertheless sufficient indications that mines of this 
metal are to be met witli in this territory. Besides lead, 
iron is found in various places, and in great abundance. 

In the southern portion of this large territory the cli- 
mate is comparatively mild, and not unlike that of the 
northern belt of Missouri. At the Falls of St Anthony, on 
the Mississippi, the summers are temperate, whilst the 
winters are extremely cold. The sourccs of the Missis- 
sippi are in a region cxtremely inclement. At St Peters, 
in 1820, the mean temperature of January was zero, a de- 
gree of cold which is never experienced in any part of the 
United States that has been extensively settled. The sum- 
mer, however, was temperate, and the atmosphere beau- 


tifully serene. Even at Prairie du Chien, although much 


more teniperate, the winters are extremely severe. At 
the Falls of Packagama, on the Mississippi, about 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea, water has been known to freeze 
to a considerable extent in the middle of July. The fol- 
lowing table, extracted from the work of an American wri- 
ter, will convey the best idea of the nature of the climate 
in different parts of the North-west Territory : 
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'North- 
West ‘Ter- Average Tempe- 
joe Bye Prevailing Winds. 
Air. Water. 
| Detroit......---seresseseeennertererers eles May 15 to 24. 60° ll North-east. 
River St Clair ........cecseeecccesesceecssererers 24 to 27. 51 52 North-west. 
T Lake Huron ......cceseseseceerereeeseeneeceeeees 28 toJune6.|; ol 51 wee 
] Mackinack ........sessseernsesecenererersneeees .. June 7 to 13. 55 0 South-east. 
Ditto to Lake Superior........sesseerseceeeeees 13 to 18. 66 0 South-west. 
| Lake Superior ........scescereesesererreseener er 19 to 27. 66 58 North-west. 
Ontonagon River ......sesesseresererereereee cee 28 to 30. 80 73 ie 
1 Water of Lake Superior ......s0-+ssceererseees eects ee Ae 66 oo 
Ontonagon River to Fond du Lac.....++--. July lto 5. 64 61 South-west. 
1 Between Fond du Lac and Sandy Lake... 6 to 16. 67 North-west. - 
At Sandy Lake.......sscorsssenseecerererrortes 17 to 24. 73 ref 
From Sandy Lake to St Peters.....-+++++-- 25 to Aug.1.| 69 South-west. 
| Chicago ....scccessccresnnenncrencconearoner senses January. 15 North-west and south-west. | 
Wy ccc ceces cece rece ce tnsiinn cnnwnns coeaiiers +0 February. 32 South-west. 
Ditto Pe coe | March 15. 29 North-east. 


which run, with scarcely any tim- 

In the whole distance, near 100 
miles, passed by the writer, the land seems to be of the 
kind and aspect just described, namely, rich prairie, with 
occasional growths of fine timber, equally indicative of fer- 
tility. A road from the mouth of Fond du Lac River to 
Galena would be of great advantage to the mines, and a 
direct route for one might be followed ata trifling expense. 
It would facilitate the transportation of property from New 
York by the canal and the lakes.” 

NORTHWICH, a town of the county of Chester, in 
the hundred of the same name, being a part of the parish 
of Badworth, twelves miles from Chester and 174 from 
London. It is an old-fashioned and insignificant place, 
standing on the river Wever, which is navigable to Liver- 
pool, and therefore of great importance to the produce in 
the vicinity of that town. There is an old well-endow 


after begin the prairies, 


The North-west Territory 1s divided, or rather marked 
ber, to the Mississippi. 


off, into four counties, which have been named and partially 
settled by whites ; but there are still a number of Indians 
in it. Prairie du Chien, Cassville, and Green Bay, are the 
largest villages ; and the whole population has been esti- 
mated at 16,000. Green Bay settlement is situated at the 
outlet of Fox River, and contains 952 inhabitants. A few 
miles up Fox River, in a most romantic position, there is 
an interesting Episcopal missionary settlement. Prairie 
du Chien is of importance as a place of outfit from the 
Lower Mississippi to the upper waters. It is situated 
near a beautiful prairie, and there are flour-mills in its vi- 
cinity. Most of the permanent settlers here are a mixed 
race of Indians and whites. Frequent voyages are made 
f-om St Louis to Prairie du Chien in keel-boats. The 
richest copper mines, and the largest masses of pure cop- 


per, are said to be found here. One third of the land is ca- 
pable of being farmed, and about one sixth is well timbered. 

The whole of this vast region has been for some time 
politically connected with Michigan for the sake of con- 
venience, but it must ultimately constitute a state by it- 
self. Most of the lands are owned by Indians, or by the 


~ 


United States ; the latter having“recently made a purchase 
from the former of a very considerable tract of country. 
The following description of the Indian territory is from 
Flint’s Geography: “ The tract reserved to the Indians, 
of 500,000 acres, is also a fine body of land, containing 
very extensive and fertile meadows along the Fox River, 
with woodlands of good timber, in which there is no under- 
prusl. The writer proceeded thirty-eight miles from Green 
Bay, up the Fox River, to Winnebago Lake, passing rapids 
whose whole descent is about 100 feet. The river is ninety 
ards wide, its bed a limestone rock, the banks from fifty 
to 150 feet high. The water is of course adequate to 
move any machinery. Doty’s Island, in the outlet of the 
lake, contains 400 acres heavily timbered. The bank of 
the lake itself is covered with trees of a height and diame- 
ter indicating the nature of the soil, which is a black loam, 
rich and deep. The Cliff, so called, is a mountain 300 feet 
above the level of the lake, presenting a picturesque pros- 
pect. The main roads leading from Green Bay to Chi- 
cago, Quisconsin, Portage, the Lead Mines, and Galena, 
will probably pass this point. Beyond this the mountain 
recedes three or four miles from the shore, forming a val- 
ley fifteen miles in length, of as fertile land as can be 
found in the United States, terminating to the south in a 
dry prairie called Cass Plains. These plains contain 25,000 
acres of rich land, which are already cleared by nature for 
the plough, and they extend to the Manitoovoc River. Soon 


grammar school, anda weekly market held on Friday. T 
population, partly employed in the cotton manufacture, bt 
chiefly in the preparation of salt, amounted in 1801 t 
1338, in 1811 to 1382, in 1821 to 1490, and in 1831 to 
1481. Near the town, on the south side, are those pits 
wherein are found the vast masses of salt which have sup- 
plied that condiment to the extent of several hundred thou- 
sand bushels for a very long period of time. The princi- 
pal pit in the Northwich salt-mines is now called the Mar- 
ston Pit, though it was formerly known under the name ot 
the Burns’s Pit. It consists of two levels, the lower 0 
which is one hundred and twelve yards below the surface 
of the ground, and the other just half way down the shat 
The lower level is the most extensive excavation, as We 
as the oldest of the two, and has been worked about sixty 
years. The descent is into a magnificent chamber, appa 
rently of unlimited extent, the flat roof of which presents 8 
great an area, that astonishment is felt by the spectator at 
its not having long since given way. There is, howevel, 
no real want of security, it being as sound and durable as i 
formed of adamant, and is supported by pillars, in size like 
clumps of bricks in a brick-field; the extent of the area 
appears to the eye as if a space equal to Grosvenot Square 
were under cover. The beauty of the glistening partic 
of crystallized salt upon the walls, which are as hard as 1 
stone, and the extreme regularity of the concentric curve 
lines, traced by the workman's tools, are very remarkable 
Here and there the solid rock has been blasted, and marks 
of the jumper chisel are visible. Under foot the whole su 
face is a mass of rock-salt covered with a layer of the mv" 
terial crushed and crumbled to a state exactly resembling 
the powdered ice on a pond that has been cut by skater 
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Experiments have been made by boring to a depth of se- 
‘venteen yards, but they have neither perforated the rock 
salt, nor do they at present know the thickness of the stra- 
tum. The height of this excavation is about fifteen feet, 
within which space the salt is estimated as being of the best 
» quality ; but above, it is somewhat inferior. Thirty-five 
thousand tons of salt were annually dug out of the differ- 
ent levels, and the area of the whole together amounts to 
forty-eight statute acres. At one part there is a vista of 
| two hundred yards in length, which has been dignified by 
the name of Regent Street. The salt, after being pre- 
_ pared by the solution of the rock and evaporation, is form- 
ed by wooden moulds, with holes at the bottom, to allow 
- the remaining water to pass through into cubical blocks, 
_and in this state it is shipped, either by the river Weaver 
and the canal to Weston Point, and thence into the Mer- 
sey, or by the canal southward. A considerable quantity 
of this salt is exported to Prussia. Much: salt is prepared 
from the brine springs, some of whicli are so strongly sa- 
turated as to hold in solution the greatest quantity of salt. 
To the water of some of these springs rock-salt is added 
whilst boiling in the pans. From these springs the water, 
or brine, is raised by a sunk shaft, and a pump worked by 
an ordinary machine. 


Norway is an extensive country in the north of Europe, 
and, along with Sweden, forming one kingdom. Aill the 
‘countries which now comprise Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
‘mark, were designated Scandia by the ancients. Pliny 
calls it Scania insula, an appellation which derives its ori- 
_gin from the circumstance of the Romans, in the time of 
their great naturalist, being only acquainted with that part 
‘of the country called Skanen or Skonen, the little informa- 
tion which they possessed being obtained from some Ger- 
mans. This is the ancient province of Schonen or Scania, 
ine most southerly of Sweden. The name was afterwards 
changed to Scandinavia, which has been called the “ store- 
house of nations ;” but without any just title to such a dis- 
tinction. It seems now pretty certain that Scandinavia 
was not the native country of the Scythians or Goths, but 
that they migrated from Asia to Europe. The fact of 
Pliny having designated Scandinavia as an island of con- 
siderable although uncertain magnitude, has also given rise 
to some discussion. To the imperfect knowledge of geo- 
3raphy which the ancients possessed, may reasonably be 
attributed their mistaken notion as to the insular position 
of these countries ; but the difficulty may be got rid of in 
another manner. It is well known that the Baltic Sea has 
liminished in height to a considerable extent, or, in the 
anguage of geologists, the coast on its shores has been 
‘levated. In the course of about a century, this elevation 
S proved to have been considerable by the high-water 
narks left upon the rocks on the sea coast at different pe- 
‘ods. If the sinking of the water or the rising of the land 
n this quarter has continued at the same rate from a very 
varly period, then, at the time when Pliny wrote, Scandi- 
iavia, penetrated in every direction by gigantic arms of 
he sea, may have had the appearance of a number of islands 
f different forms and dimensions.! 
f| But our present purpose is with Norway, which in Swe- 
jlish is called Norrige, and in Danish, Norge, pronounced 


* Lib. iv. cap. 16. 
* From Nord, and theg (way) Norweg. 


6S ‘ 
_° See the articles Denmark, lrance, and Excianp. 
VOL. XVI. 
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NORTON, in Cheshire, a good modern alms-house, Norton 


erected on the site ofa priory of canons regular of St Augus- 


{| 


1 ; ery: 3 wT 4 
tin, founded in the year 1135, by William, son of Nigellus. Norway. 


But the lattcr did not live to complete his design; for 
Eustace de Burgaville granted to Hugh de Catharine 
pasture for a hundred sheep, on condition that he finished 
the church in all respects conformably to the intentions of 
the founders. 

NORTON’S SOUND, on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, was discovered in Captain Cook’s last voyage, and was 
so named in honour of Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards 
Lord Grantley, a near relation of Mr, afterwards Dr King. 
It extends as far as north latitude 64.55. There is no 
good station for ships, nor even a tolerable harbour, in all 
the sound. Mr King, on his landing here, discerned many 
spacious valleys, with rivers flowing through them, well 
wooded, and bounded with hills of a moderate height. One 
of the rivers towards the north-west seemed to be consi- 
derable; and he was inclined to suppose, from its direc- 
tion, that it discharged itself into the sea from the head 
of the bay. Some of his people, penetrating beyond this 
into the country, found the trees to be of a larger size 
the farther they proceeded. Long. 197. 13. E. Lat. 64. 
31.N. 


| NORWAY. 


Norre. “ In spite of the vague ideas which the ancients en- 
tertained of the northern countries of Europe,” says Malte- 
Brun, ‘it cannot be doubted that the country which Pliny? 
calls Nerigou is Norway. Many geographiers® have asserted 
that the name signifies the ‘ Way of the North; but its 
true etymology seems to be Wor-Rige, Kingdom of the 
North, or rather, perhaps, assuniing the word Nor as signi- 
fying gulf, Kingdom of Gulfs, because in effect its coasts 
are much more indented than those of Sweden. We thus 
see that the name of Nerigou has much more analogy with 
that of Norrige than with that of Norweg, which at the 
first glance appears to be the origin of the modern name.” 
The early history of Norway is interwoven with the annals 
of Sweden and Denmark, and consists in legends contain- 
ed in the Heimskringla or Saga, a collection of ancient 
manuscripts, which is to Norway what the Edda is to Ice- 
land. The petty sovereigns who held sway in Norway 
in remote ages were independent, but appear to have ac- 
knowledged a kind of supremacy in the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, probably more nominal than real; but until 
the ninth or tenth century little is known of the annals of 
the country. The Norwegians, of course, constituted no 
inconsiderable proportion of those daring adventurers who, 
under the general name of Normans on the continent, and 
Danes in Britain, became at one time the terror of all the 
maritime parts of Europe.® 


The Royal Northern Antiquarian Society of Copenha- History. 


gen has published a series of the Saga, comprehending the 
historical account of events which belong to European his- 
tory, and also to that of Scandinavia, during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. It includes a period of about one 
hundred and seventy years, beginning with the Saga of St 
Olaf, the contemporary of Canute the Great of England, 
who assumed the crown of Norway in 1013, and continu- 
ing the series until the death of Magnus Erlingson in a 
sea-fight with Sverrer I.in 1184. This is one of the most 
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1 Such is the opinion hazarded by Gibbon on a subject which admits of much curious speculation. The extraordinary elevation of 
€ land in these northern regions has been fully confirmed by recent investigations. 

* See the article Norweex, in the Dictionaire Géographique de V’ Encyclopédie. 

5 Maite-Brun’s Geography, vol. viii. p, 517. 
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Norway. curious and minute pictures of an age long past, which the 
—— literature of Europe is possessed of. It is not only valu- 


able as an historical document, confirming or adding to our 
stock of facts relative to a dark period of English history, 
but as arecord of the social condition of the country at 
that time, and of the influence of the Thing, or assembly 
of the people; a reference of all matters to this popular 
convocation being one of the most striking facts recorded 
in the Saga. From these rude annals we learn, that at a 
period immediately preceding the first traces of free insti- 
tutions in our own country, similar institutions existed in 
great activity amongst these northern people. It seems a 
fair inference from these facts, therefore, that we owe the 
political institutions which we enjoy to the Danes and Nor- 
mans, who were more likely to impose their own peculiar 
institutions upon those whom they subdued, than to receive 
institutions from the conquered. 

From other Sagas preceding that of St Olaf, we learn, 
that about the middle of the ninth century, Halfden the 
Black divided Norway into five districts, with fixed head 
places for holding Things in each. At these assemblies, 
Jaws were framed suitable to the local circumstances of 
each district, which gave its name to the code. This 
potentate was succeeded by the celebrated Harold Har- 
fagr, or the Fair-Haired, who ascended the throne at ten 
years of age, and reigned from 863 to 936. This warlike 
monarch, after long fighting, reduced all the independent 
nobles or petty kings to the condition of subjects, and 
consolidated the various principalities of Norway into one 
kingdom. Thus was consummated in a single reign, and 
that too in the ninth century, a work which afterwards 
cost the other nations of Europe several centuries of blood- 
shed and contention. But this was more easily accom- 
plished in Norway than elsewhere; for in that country the 
great nobility never had feudal powers, and consequently 
those who were under them as servants were bound by 
no such ties of vassalage as the retainers of a Highland 
chieftain or a Norman baron. They were not taught pas- 
sive and unconditional submission to a superior, although 
he might bear the title of king; for before a small sove- 
reign could make war, he was under the necessity of as- 
sembling the Thing, and obtaining its sanction. The equal 
division of property amongst children, which extended to 
the crown itself, prevented the accumulation of power in 
the hands of individuals ; and the circumstance of the total 
want of fortresses, castles, or strongholds in the country, 
owing to the division of estates, effectually prevented a 
nobility from attaining the same power with the nobles of 
feudal countries, and setting the royal authority at defi- 
ance. Some of these nobility or small kings colonized 
Iceland ; and Normandy was conquered by Rolf Gangr, 
one of those whom Harold Harfagr expelled from Norway. 
In this king’s reign Christianity was introduced into the 
country, and from this period the events recorded in the his- 
torical Saga may claim some degree of confidence.! The 
length of this reign was no doubt favourable to the lower 
orders, by consolidating their institutions, which, as they 
weakened the authority of the petty kings, were favoured 
by Harold. Eric, his son and successor, whom he had as- 
sociated with himself in the royal authority, was deposed 
by the Thing on account of his cruelty, and a younger 
brother succeeded him. Hakon, which was the name of 
this son of Harfagr, was brought up from his childhood at 
the court of Athelstane, king of England. He reigned 
nineteen years, during which period there was frequent 
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1 Harold Harfagr was born in the year 853 ; he began to reign in 863, and died in 936. 
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his grandfather Gudrod, his great-grandf 


anno 995, only fifty-nine years after the death of his great progenitor Harfagr. A contemporary of St Olaf was therefore 4 & of 
ble source of information for all the events of Harfagr’s reign, such as the conquest of Normandy by Rolf Gangr, the colonization 


Iceland, &c. (Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Norway.) 


ather Biorn Steerke, and his great-great-grandfather Harold Hartagr, and St Olaf was bom 


reference to the Things, both for amending the laws, and X 
for the dissemination of Christianity. It appears, that in® 
attempting to establish the religion of the Cross in his do- 
minions, Hakon had recourse to what were considered ag 
unconstitutional means ; for we find that at a meeting of 
the Thing, held in the year 956, a husbandman named 
Asbiorn, of Medalhuus, stood up and declared, on the part 
of his neighbours and of himself, “ that they had elected 
Hakon to be their king, upon the condition that freedom 
of religion and freedom of conscience should be warranted 
to every man; and if the king persisted in attempting to 
suppress their ancient faith, they would elect another king” 
adding, “ and now, king, make thy choice.” This is cere 
tainly one of the most striking instances of parliamentary 
patriotism to be met with in the history of Europe; and 
we must descend six or seven centuries nearer to the pre- 
sent time before we can match it in the annals of our own 
country. Hakon was not only compelled to give way, but 
also to take part in the heathen ceremonies of the meeting, 
This king was slain in 963, in a battle with the sons of his 
elder brother Eric, upon whom Athelstane of England had 
conferred the kingdom of Northumberland. 
It appears that, after the death of Harfagr, the small kings 
again had risen to some degree of power, and that each im 
his own assembly, called also a Thing, had exercised a 
limited authority. Olaf the saint, before he assumed the 
name of king, consulted one of these assemblies of the no- 
bility as to the way of proposing his claim as heir of Har- 
fagr to the general Things of the people; and proceeded 
‘1 such a manner as to show that their voice alone was 
insufficient to constitute him supreme chief in the land, 
without the sanction of the general Thing. These insti+ 
tutions appear to have always conferred or confirmed the 
royal prerogative, and to have been of great importance in 
that age amongst the whole Scandinavian people. In cases 
where the good of the community was at stake, they set 
the royal authority at defiance, and obliged the sovereign 
to accept of such international contracts as the Things of 
both countries conceived was for their mutual benefit. The 
Thing of Sweden compelled the sovereign of that country 
to conclude a peace with Norway, and to bestow his 
daughter in marriage on King Olaf, towards whom he che- 
rished implacable enmity. Olaf had the title of saint con- 
ferred on him from the exertions which he made to intro- 
duce Christianity amongst his subjects 5 but in prosecu- 
tion of this object he exercised the most atrocious cruel- 
ties, and completely alienated the affections of his people. 
He attempted to govern without the intervention of the 
Things, which became the cause of his ruin; for when Ca 
nute the Great, who conquered Norway, invaded his do- 
minions, the people literally “ stopped the supplies ;” and, 
unable to collect a force sufficient to oppose the king of 
England, he was compelled to seek refuge in Russia. For 
the purpose of recovering his crown, he landed in Sweden 
with a few followers, and, having received an accession 0 
his force from the king of that country, who was his brother- 
in-law, marched from the Gulf of Finland across the p& 
ninsula to the Fiord or Gulf of Drontheim. In the meaa 
time the Thing of Norway raised an army of twelve thou 
sand bonder, and placed it under the command of Olver 
of Egge. At the debouche of the valley of Vaerdal they 
met Olaf at the head of about four thousand adyenturels: 
The conflict could not be doubtful where there was sucl 
an inequality of numbers, and where the superiority lay 08 
the side of those who were fighting in defence of their li 
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St Olaf’s father was Harold Greendske, 
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theway. berties. hout e\ 
.-— showing the prudence and courage which had distinguish- 


King Olaf was defeated and slain, without even 


ed his early career. This battle was fought on the 31st of 
August 1030, and not on the 29th of June or July 1033, as is 
commonly stated.! The body of the fallen monarch was 
transported to Saint Clement’s Church, in Drontheim, 
which had been erected by himself. In retnrn for the ser- 
vices which he had rendered the church, the clergy soon 
afterwards canonized him; and even at Constantinople 
temples were erected to his memory. His tomb was re- 
garded as a consecrated spot, to which pilgrimages were 
performed, not only by ardent devotees from the north, 
but also from the south of Europe. 

Canute the Grcat did not long remain in Norway; and 
from the period of Olaf’s death the country was ruled by 
native monarchs, who even for a time governed Denmark. 
It may be gathered from the ancient chronicles before re- 
ferred to, that at this period society was composed of four 
distinct orders. The first was the nobility, who were de- 
scendants of royal families; and, without regard to priori- 
ty of birth, those who were descended both on the mother’s 
side and father’s side from Harfagr were eligible to the 
supreme monarchy. They appear to have had no civil 
power or privilege as nobles, but merely this odclsbaarn-ret 
to the crown. ‘The odelsbaarnmen, bondermen, or hus- 
bandmen, were the proprietors of lands held neither from 
the king nor from any feudal superior. These were the peo- 
ple who had a voice atthe Things. A third order consist- 
ed of the unfree men, holding land for services as vassals 
or as labourers in cottagcs, but who had no voice in the 
Things in respect of theirland. A fourth order was com- 
posed of the tralle or domestic slaves, who were private 
property, and in a lower state than the former class. This 
condition of society, which was equivalent to slavery, was 
abolished by Magnus VII., who reigned from 1319 to 1344. 

The most important event in the history of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, in the middle ages, was the union 
of the three kingdoms under one sovereign, Margaret, 
daughter of Waldemar, king of Denmark, which was ef- 
fected by the league of Calmar, in the year 1397. The cir- 
cumstances which led to this remarkable occurrence will 
be found narrated in the article Denmark. Had this prin- 
cess been as capable of conquering national prejudices as 
she was of defeating armies, her dominions would have 
constituted a great and powerful monarchy. But the pas- 
sions of her people were more than a match for her policy ; 
and it was no doubt better that the three nations which she 
governed should each remain in quiet possession of its own 
freedom, as cnjoyed under its own form of government and 
laws, than that they should lay aside all differences, and, 
heartily uniting as one kingdom and people, become the 
terror and scourge of Southern Europe. Margaret died 
without issue ; but during her lifetime she appointed her 
grand-nephew, whom some historians call her cousin, Eric, 
a descendant of the Dukes of Pomerania, as her successor $ 
and he acceded to the triple crown of Scandinavia in 1412. 
The union, however, was far from being cordial, and for 
rather more than a century local insurrections from time 
to time broke out and distracted the country. The Swedes, 
i particular, felt great reluctance to submit to a foreign 

ynasty ; and after various attempts on their part to shake 
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themselves free from the compact of Calmar, the oppres- Norway. 
sion and cruelty of Christian II. led to the final separation =v" 


of Sweden in 1520, under the celebrated Gustavus Erick- 
son or Vasa. Norway and Denmark, however, remained 
under one sceptre till, at the adjustment of European 
affairs after the fall of Napoleon, Norway was separated 
from Denmark, and united to the crown of Sweden. This 
took place in the year 1814. 

The circumstances which led to the forcible separation 
of two countries that had for centuries been united by the 
closest relations, and the union of one of them with another 
country which had for as many ages been regarded as a 
natural enemy, may be shortly stated. ‘The grand object 
of the leading powers was to induce every state to join in 
the league against Napoleon; and Sweden, in consideration 
of an ample bribe, acceded to the general confederacy. 
One of the foulest stains on the escutcheon of Great Bri- 
tain is the treaty which shc entercd into with Sweden, dated 
3d March 1813. By this notorious compact against the 
liberties of a whole people, England gave to the king of 
Sweden the kingdom of Norway (which was no more hers 
than Rome or Pekin), together with Guadaloupe, and a 
million of pounds sterling, as a remuneration to his Swe- 
dish majesty for joining the allied powers against France.” 
After the battle of Leipsic, fought in October 1813, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden entered Denmark with his army, 
and, after some bloody scenes in Holstein, peace was 
concluded at Kiel on the 14th of January 1814. By this 
treaty Denmark gave up all right to Norway, considering 
it as quite hopeless to enter into a contest with Sweden 
and England. Although the king of Denmark might re- 
linquish his claim to the sovereignty of Norway, this was 
no reason for the people of that country making an uncon- 
ditional surrender of themselves to a foreign potentate. 
They declared themselves an independent nation, framed 
a constitution of their own, and proclaimed Prince Chris- 
tian, son of their former sovereign, and governor of Nor- 
way, as their lawful king. Not a little blood was shed 
in the contention between Sweden and Norway ; and Eng- 
land actively interfered, by blockading the ports of Nor- 
way, for the purpose of starving the inhabitants of the 
country into subjection. But a speedy settlement of the 
question became necessary to all parties. ‘The constitu- 
tion which the Norwegians had prepared in April 1814, 
and which they were in arms to maintain, was guaranteed 
to them, upon condition of their accepting along with it 
the Swedish monarch as king, and the Crown Prince of 
Denmark abdicating the throne. Matters were arranged 
on this footing; and on the 17th of May 1814, both par- 
ties, the king of Sweden and the Norwegian nation, so- 
lemnly entered into a compact to the effect stated, under 
the sanction and guarantee of the allied powers, and of 
Great Britain amongst the rest.2 By the treaty, the en- 
tire independence of Norway as a kingdom was secured, 
the crowns alone being united, as in the case of Hanover 
and England. She had a constitution of her own framing, 
a legislature of her own electing, without being interfered 
with by any foreign authority in the exercise of her right, 
and laws of her own making and administering ; in short, 
Norway remained a pure democracy in all but the name. 

Since this union of Norway and Sweden under one so- 
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? This is put beyond a doubt by a circumstance which all accounts of the battle mention, namely, that a total eclipse of the sun 


ae on th 
Place on the 3lst of ; 
Pisthene August 1030 
the following 
consideration 

* Tt is a fact wor 
sat only four days, 
1 so short a perio 
in all its details, 


e same day. Professor Hansteen of Christiania has calculated that such a celestial phenomenon could only have taken 


ticle containing the accession of England to the treaty, after various mutual stipulations, there is a provision containing 
words: “ And his majesty the king of Sweden engages that this union shall take place with every possible regard and 
for the happiness and liberty of the people of Norway.” 

thy of being recorded, that the committee which drew up this constitution, and laid it before the national assembly, 
viz. from the 12th to the 16th of April. That so perfect a model of a free constitution should have been framed 
d, is truly marvellous ; especially as it was not a rough, unfinished outline, but a system of government complete 
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-way, and to preserve her from becoming a mere 
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vereign, there have occurred only two events of any import- 
ance in the history of the former. The first was the aboli- 
tion of hereditary nobility by the Storthing ; and the se- 
cond was an attempt of the Swedish cabinet in 1824 to 
force on the Norwegian people an entire amalgamation of 
their country with Sweden. But the firmness of the Stor- 
thing or parliament, the honourable feelings of the sove- 
reign, and, it is said, the interference of Russia on the part 
of the allied powers, prevented such an infamous attempt 
to violate the faith of treaties, and bring disgrace upon 
those who had guaranteed them. Great Britain, as a party 
to the teeaty of 1813, and as having inflicted some injury 
on the country by her ships of war, was especially bound 
to protect the liberties and national independence of Nor- 
province of 
Sweden, as Poland is now of Russia. 

The facts relative to the abolition of hereditary nobility 
may be shortly stated. It is fixed that the executive power 
has not a final veto, but only a suspensive negative, till the 
law is passed by three successive Storthings. In the year 
1815, both chambers of the Storthing proposed and passed 
a motion to abolish nobility for ever in Norway. The slen- 
der remains of this class were of foreign, and almost in every 
instance of recent origin ; besides, few of them had enough 
of property to enable them to hold a dignified station in 
society. By the law of succession land is equally divided 
amongst all the children, so that large estates could not be 
entailed on the possessor of the family title ; and hence, to 
maintain his rank and respectability, a nobleman must have 
become a placeman or a pensioner, or engaged in opera- 
tions which would bring nobility into contempt. The ex- 
sstence of an hereditary nobility, in a country where the 
law of primogeniture was unknown in the succession to 
real property, seemed, therefore, an anomaly, which, in any 
circumstances, could not long be tolerated, and which was 
altogether unsuitable to the state of things which had long 
obtained in Norway. ‘The royal assent, however, was re- 
fused to the proposed enactment in 1815, and again in the 
year 1818, after it had passed through a second Storthing. 
To prevent it from passing a third time became the grand 
object of government ; for then it would necessarily have be- 
come the law of the land, with or without the royal consent. 
In 1821, the year when the measure was to be again brought 
forward, the king in person repaired to Christiania, and 
used every means to induce the Storthing to abandon it; 
put in vain. Six thousand soldiers were marched to the 
neighbourhood of that city, to overawe both the legislature 
and the people, and extreme irritation prevailed. At this 
critical moment, when the flames of civil war were about 
to be kindled, both the Russian and American ministers 
interfered. What arguments or remonstrances they em- 
ployed is unknown; but the fact is, that government low- 
ered its tone, the troops were withdrawn, and the Swedish 
cabinet gave way. The Storthing having passed the mea- 
sure abolishing hereditary nobility for the third time, it con- 
sequently became law. Norway, therefore, remains a pure 
democracy, federally united with the monarchy of Sweden. 
Its constitution has outlived two dangerous attacks upon 
it; and as the principles upon which it is based have been 
developed by practice, it has gained additional strength, 
and been further secured by the love and veneration of the 
people. The sudden disjunction of Denmark and Norway, 
left, of course, much business to be adjusted between indi- 
viduals of the two countries. It thus occasioned much dis- 
tress and loss to persons having connections and property 


1 Indeed, the large rounded boulder stones found 
at one time Norway had been submerged beneath the 


taken for granted. We may, therefore, conclude, that the 
could effect this but the pent-up fire and compressed gases of 


on the tops of the highest mountains 
Northern Ocean. 
(and consequently in every other), eight thousand feet (the height of the highest mountains) above its present 
land has been raised by some mighty power 5 and we 
a voleano, which, striving for vent, 
the globe which lay above them, and thus broke it up into innumerable fragments. 


in both ; and it still produces a constant intercourse. Few 
we believe, will admire the manner in which the union ne : 
tween Sweden and Norway was effected; but as few will 
doubt the benefits which must result to both from the ex. 
change of mutual hostility for mutual cordiality, and toa 
certain extent an identity of interests. 


If the reader turn to the map of Europe, he will find Phy, 


that Norway extends from the fifty-eighth to the seventy. asp, 
first degree of north latitude, and at the broadest from the 
fifth to about the thirteenth degree of longitude east from 
Greenwich. On the east it is bounded by Sweden, on the 
west and south by the North Sea, and on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean. At the broadest part it is scarcely three 
hundred miles across, and north of the sixty-third degree 
of latitude the breadth is very inconsiderable, the country 
narrowing to a mere belt. Its shape is very peculiar, and, 
in the main, it strikingly resembles that of a Florence flask, 
the rounded bottom being presented to the south, and the 
long narrow neck stretching to the north. Norway thus 
begins about the point where Scotland ends, that 1s, the 
Naze. The most southerly headland in the former is 
nearly in the same parallel as the Pentland Frith, which 
divides the latter country from the Orkney Islands. These 
facts will serve to convey a somewhat precise idea of the 
position of Norway. The sea-coast presents features simi- 
lar to those which characterise Iceland, the North of Scot- 
land, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Labrador, and other 
islands and continental tracts of country exposed to the 
storms, the currents, and the perpetual buffetings of the 
Northern Ocean. ‘The action of the sea alone, however, 
could not have formed such immense fissures as are found 
in the solid primary rock on the Norwegian coast. The 
theory of the elevation of the land by volcanic impulse 
from below seems alone sufficient to account for such phe: 
nomena.’ 
The greater part of Norway may be said to have an outer 
and an inner coast, the former being a succession of rocky 
islands of all dimensions, from a mere point to more than a 
mile in length, and lying within about a mile of the main- 
land, thus circling all the coast as with a girdle. Boats 
and small vessels make their coasting voyages within the 
rocks; for, even when the ocean is strongly agitated, the 
outer barrier acts as a sort of break-water, preventing the 
channel within from being thrown into violent commotion, 
Those immense arms of the sea which penetrate deep 
into the countryare called fiords in Norway ; aname in geo 
graphical nomenclature identifying them with the friths of 
Scotland, to which they bear a general resemblance, and 
also to the maritime lochs so numerous on the west coast of 
that country. ‘To enumerate these were only to presenta 
catalogue of names designating the same object in different 
situations and of different sizes. They vary from sixtyto 
two hundred miles in length, and from being several miles 
to less than a gunshot in breadth; and altogether they com 
stitute one of the most remarkable physical features of the 
country. The inland streams generally empty themselves 
into these fiords ; and, as in the case of the Friths of Forth, 
Clyde, and others, in Scotland, it is often difficult to say 
where the river ends and the ocean begins. All along the 
rock-bound coast these arms of the sea succeed each other 
with melancholy sameness ; but in penetrating within their 
sombre and sometimes dangerous mouths, the scene is all 
at once changed, presenting, at the bottom of these bays; 
creeks, and other indentations, towns of a pleasant and 
cheerful aspect, and banks finely wooded with all the va 


afford evidence sufficient of the fact that 
never flowed in this quarter of the globe 
level, may readily be 
know of none which 
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". rieties of those forest trees which we are accustomed to 
~ meet in more temperate latitudes, and studded with cot- 
tages, farm-houses, and country residences, indicating taste 
and comfort, if not luxury and wealth. The tide rushes 
into many of these fiords with great violence, especially on 
the north-westerly quarter of the peninsula. This is readi- 
ly accounted for from the fact, that the interior basins are 
often very capacious, whilst the mouths by which the wa- 
ter flows in to fill them are frequently very confined. Op- 
posite to Folden Fiord is the Maelstrom, or Moskoestrom, 
long celebrated as the most appalling whirlpool in Europe ; 
but it owes much of its reputation to the exaggerated ac- 
counts of travellers. It is situated nearly at the extremity 
of the range of the Lofoden Islands, beginning between 
Moskoenzes and Moskoe, and exhausting itself between 
Varoe and Rost, the last of which is the most westerly of 

_ the Lofodens. The whirlpool is simply caused by the rush- 
ing of the ocean, as the tide rises and falls, between this 
chain of islands, which impedes its course like the narrow 
mouths of the fiords. The relative position of the sur- 
rounding islands causes the Maelstrém to form a large cir- 
cle; and the great inequalities of its bottom, which, from 

_afew fathoms, deepens suddenly in many parts to 200, in- 
crease the violence of the current. 

_ The interior of Norway is traversed by a succession of 
mountain ranges, called Fjeldes, whence the Cumberland 
term Fell, designating an elevated tract of ground. Some 
geographers have divided the Scandinavian Alps into 
groups, a classification which appears to be more fanciful 
than real. Those which intersect Norway, extending from 
the southern extremity of the country to Cape North, the 

most northerly point in Europe, are called the Dofrines; and 

the most considerable of these ranges is the Dovre Fjelde, 
lying between the sixty-second and sixty-third parallels 

_ of north latitude. ‘Travellers are proverbially prone to 

give exaggerated descriptions of the physical features of 

_ the countries which they traverse; and from this cause our 

_ ideas of the height of the Norwegian mountains, and the 

sublimity of the scenery which they present, have hitherto 
been pitched rather above the truth. Mr Laing, in his 

_ excellent account of the country, thus describes this great 

hatural feature of Norway. “ The Dovre Fjelde here (at 

Jerkin, on the northern verge of the range) may be from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight miles across.. When we give 
things their real names, we takc away much of their imagin- 
ed grandeur. The Dovre Fjelde sounds well, and we fancy it 
a vast and sublime natural feature. It really is no more than 
a fell, like those of Yorkshire or Cumberland; an elevated 
tract of ground, whence run waters in opposite directions, 
and which forms the base of a number of detached hills of 
moderate elevation. In fact, as a scene impressing the 
traveller with ideas of vast and lonely grandeur, the tract 
from the waters of the Tay to those of the Spey, by Dal- 
nacardoch, Dalwhinny, and Pitmain, greatly surpasses it. 
You are indeed 3000 feet above the level of tlle sea ; but 
that 1$ not seen; it is a matter of reflection and infor- 
mation. You look down upon nothing below you, and 
look up only to hills of moderate elevation. Schneehcette 
alone comes up to a mountain in magnitude: it is 7300 feet 
above the level of the sea; but this fell is 3000 at this 

-_|'arm-house (Jerkin, wherc Mr Laing resided), which is 


* Glaciers, 


others of the Norwegian mountains. 
glaciers in Europe.” 


but by no means an anomaly. 
Laing’s Residence in Norway, p. 52-3. 
Generally speaking, 
north-west they are stee 
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however, are not unknown in N orway. Mr Lloyd, in his Field Sports of the North of Europe, observes, 
what Mr Laing Says in reference to Schneeheette, “* There were no glaciers on 

Justedalsbraen, or Sneebraen, 
i This we are inclined to consider as a great exaggeration. 
Forbes, that one of the glaciers, forming a branch of the great Volgefond, is yearly diminishing in size ; 
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about twelve miles from the base of Schneehcette. The ac- Norway. . 
tual height of this mountain, therefore, for the eye, is about ~~" 
the same as that of Ben Nevis, about 4300 feet, with the 
disadvantage of gaining its apparent height by a slow rise 
from the fell. There is a considerable mass of snow in 
a hollow on the bosom of Schneehcette, but not more than 
remains for great part of the summer on hills in Aberdeen- 
shire, and nothing like a glacier! The head and shoulder 
are clear of snow. The most remarkable feature of this 
mountain tract is, that the surface of the fell, and of 
Schneehcette to its summit, is covered with, or more pro- 
perly composcd of, rounded masses of gneiss and granitc, 
from the size of a man’s head to that of the hull of a ship. 
These loose rolled masses are covcred with soil in some 
places, but in others they are bare, just as they were left 
by the torrent which must have rounded them, and de- 
posited them in this region.”2 Mr Laing was informed 
by one of the officers employed in the trigonometrical sur- 
vey of Norway, that Schneeheette is not the most elevated 
of the Norwegian mountains, and that, in all probability, 
Hurunger Fjelde exceeds it by about 700 feet. The names 
of the other elevations to the south and west of Dovre 
Fjelde, are Lang Fjelde, Stagen Fjelde, Sogne Fjelde, Ska- 
gen Fjelde, Fille Fyelde, Hardanger Fjclde, and some others 
which need not be named. The Hurunger, the Fille, and 
the Hardanger Mountains, running into the sea at the Naze 
of Norway, “ form, with the Dovre Mountains, one vast 
triangular range, with its apex at Lessoe, and its base over- 
flowed by the ocean in the height called the Shagerrak.”’3 
There are a number of lakes in Norway, the largest of Lakes, 
which is the Myosen, a splendid sheet of water, about rivers, and 
eighty miles in length and from one to ten in breadth. Its cataracts. 
scenery has becn classed with the pastoral or beautiful, 
rather than with the sublime. Its shores are well culti- 
vated, and, with the exception of a few rough promontories 
dipping into the lake, the slopes are easy, and yield fine 
crops of oats, bear, flax, pease, and potatoes. Its direction, 
like that of a great many of the lakes and rivers in Nor- 
way, is from north-west to south-east, crossing the sixty- 
first parallel of north latitude. The depth of the Myosen 
varies greatly ; but it is considered as shallower than most 
of the other Norwegian lakes. Thc depth in the lower 
parts is not more than forty fathoms, often it is much less ; 
but in the upper part it has been found to exceed a hun- 
dred. Yet even this is nothing in comparison with the 
depth of the other lakes, particularly of the Famund Soe, 
which is reputed to be unfathomable 3; a distinction always 
allotted to the deepest lake in every mountainous country. 
A large stream, called the Vormen Ely, issucs from the 
southern limit of Lake Myosen ; and at Sunde, which is 
its northern extremity, it forms a communication with 
Lake Losncss, or Losness Soe, by the Lossen Ely or River, 
which derives its name from the lake. Into this lake flows 
a river which rises in the Dovre Fjelde range of mountains, 
and appears to be the one alluded to by Mr Laing in the 
following passage. “ The stream which runs through Gul- 
brandsdal and the Myosen, and reaches the sca at Fre- 
derickstad, being the same I left at Lien, comes down 
from the hills at or near Lessoe, and is there divided into 
two branches, one of which, as above statcd, runs into the 
Myoscn, and the other into the North Sea at the fiord in 


confirming 
Schneehcette, though such are to be found on several 
as well as Folgefonden, Mr Forsell Says, are the greatest 
We learn from another authority, Mr Edward 
a remarkable circunistance, 


all the mountains of the Fjelde tract slope gently towards the Baltic and the north-east, whilst towards the 
p and abrupt, and in some instances almost perpendicular from the top to the bottom. 
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Norway: Romsdal amt, in which the town of Molde is situated, 
—~— thus including in its delta between four and five degrees 


of latitude, and all the west and south of Norway. The 
course of this little river from Lessoe to the sea is very 
important, as it gives precision to our ideas of the shape 
and direction of the Dovre Fjelde, and its connection with 
the Hurunger, the Fille, and the Hardanger Mountains.” 
This river must therefore have a course of probably one 
hundred miles in a north-westerly, and above two hundred 
and fifty in a south-easterly direction. It is in several parts 
of its course of considerable breadth, and at more than one 
hundred miles from its embouchure is described as a large 
dark-coloured and rapid river. A still larger stream is the 
Glommen, called by way of distinction Stor Elven, or the 
Great River, from its being the largest in Norway. It rises 
in the government of Drontheim, not far from Ovesund 
Lake, through which it runs ; and it afterwards traverses 
the extensive government of Christiania, flowing through 
Osterdaelen and Hedemarken, passing Kongsvinger, and 
finally falling into the sea at Frederickstad, after a course 
of not less than three hundred miles, all in Norway. From 
the heart of this continent it opens an easy communication 
with the ocean, and through its means the produce of the 
interior is brought down to the coast. At about two hun- 
dred miles from the sea it is described as a fine majestic 
stream, two hundred yards in breadth. Navigation, how- 
ever, is obstructed by numerous falls, one of which, not far 
from its mouth, is called the cataract of Sarpen, the roar 
of which is heard at a great distance. There are other 
falls on the same river ; but the most stupendous natural 
phenomenon of this description is situated upon the oppo- 
site side of the mountain range, on streams which flow in- 
to the North Sea. Mr Lloyd! describes the falls of Rinkan- 
fos and Voringfos as particularly grand, the first having a 
perpendicular descent of 450 feet, and the second of 900 
teet, the body of water in both cases being very consider- 
able. Mr Forsell, in giving some statistical information re- 
garding Norway, mentions other falls even more stupen- 
dous than these. There are many other lakes and rivers 
in Norway besides those which we have described, amongst 
which we may mention the Torris Ely, called the Odderen 
Elv during part of its upper course, a large stream, which 
enters tle sea at Christiansand ; the Topdals, which falls 
snto the sea near the same place ; the Louven Elv, which 
rises in the Hardauger Fijelde, traverses several long, nar- 
row lakes, passes through Kongsberg, and enters the sea 
near Nauvig, in latitude 59° ; and between this stream and 
the Lossen, which lies considerably to the north-east, there 
-s more than one large river. A multitude of streams also 
run into the North Sea. ‘The most important of these is 
the Namsen, which, from its exit out of the lakes that give 
rise to it, has a course of about ninety miles. From the 
ground sloping with more rapidity upon this side of the 
mountain chain than on the other, the water-courses must 
be considerably steeper. “ Few countries in the world,” 
says the traveller just mentioned, “ present such sublime 
natural scenery ; its numerous lakes and rivers, its magni- 
ficent cataracts, its boundless forests and solitary wilds, 
where silence seems to brood eternally, its terrific preci- 
pices, its smiling valleys, and its towering alps covered 
with everlasting snows, impress the mind of the traveller 
always with admiration, and often with awe.2 The forests 
of Norway, as is well known, are large and numerous $ but 
they do not appear to be so extensive as those of Sweden. 
In the southern parts of Norway, indeed, and up as far as 
Drontheim, the supplies of timber are very considerable ; 


1 Field Sports of the North of Europe, vol. ii. p. 295. 
8 Professor Jaraeson in Murray's Geography, p. 768 ; and a 
¢ Elliot’s Letters from the North of Europe, p. 103. 


but to the north of the latter place, and along the sea-coast, 
as well as on the mountain ranges, wood is not plentiful, 
many parts of the country being perfectly destitute of it. 
Norway, however, from the district of Drontheim south- 
wards, may be considered as a country abundantly supplied 
with gigantic forests of magnificent trees, amongst which 
the pine, birch, and aspen, are the most celebrated and the 
most valuable to the inhabitants. 


The prevailing rocks found in Norway belong to the pri- Goi | 
| 


mitive and transition series. The west coast is wholly 
composed of primitive rocks, gneiss and mica slate greatly 
predominating. Secondary rocks occur but rarely, and 
alluvial deposits are not so abundant as in many other less 
extensive regions. Contrary to the general belief of geo- 
logists, granite is but a rare rock. When it appears, it is 
frequently in veins traversing the primitive stratified rocks, 
or running parallel with beds or strata; and sometimes it 
is found spread over the surface of mica slate, as at Forvig; 
or irregularly associated with clay slate and diallage rock, 
as in the island of Mageroe. But by far the most abundant 
rock in Norway is gneiss, all the others of the primitive 
series appearing to be subordinate to it. Extensive tracts 
of country, and long mountain ranges, seem to consist al- 
most entirely of gneiss. In some parts it abounds in veins 
of rose and milk quartz, in iron ores, in garnets, sometimes 
the precious, but most frequently the common garnet, and 
other minerals. Mica slate, however, which rests upon 
and alternates with the gneiss, is far from being so gene- 
rally distributed, as is also the case with the clay slate. In 
some places steatite occurs in beds, and is quarried in slabs 
to be used for different purposes. Quartz rock, various 
hornblende rocks, and limestone, occur in beds subordi- 
nate to the gneiss and mica slate. One side of the valley 
of Shalheim, situated between Bergen and Sognefiord, is 
bounded by hills of snow-white quartz, which are almost 
bare, and present mural precipices, having a very singular 
appearance at a distance, from their shining-white colour. 
Gabbro or diallage rock occurs in great quantities, con- 
nected with clay slate, in the island of Mageroe, and in 
other parts of Norway. The class of transition rocks con- 
tains, besides graywacke, alum, slate, limestone (combined 
with some tremolite), and other rocks well known to mine 
ralogists as belonging to the following series :—}. Granite, 
which sometimes contains hornblende; 2. syenite, which 
contains a beautiful Labrador variety of common felspar, 
and numerous crystals of the gem named zircon ; 3. por 
phyry, and associated with it various trap-rocks allied to 
basalt and amygdaloid? All the mountains, and especially 
those of the south, contain a great number of minerals 
sought after in collections, and of metals valuable to man, 
amongst which may be mentioned gold, silver, iron, Cop: 
per, cobalt, and others. The mines of silver in Norway are 
situated at Kongsberg, but although they once afforded 
rich returns, they now scarcely repay the labour bestowed 
on them. Large masses of native silver have been found 
here, one of them, now in the Museum of Copenhagen: 
weighing upwards of five hundred pounds. The Kongs 
berg mines abound with mineralogical curiosities, of whi 
the most remarkable is native electrum, a natural alloy © 
gold and silver." There isa gold mine at Edswold, in the 
district of Rommarge, and mines of lead and silver in that 
of Jarlsberg ; but they have not been wrought to any €* 
tent. The copper mines of Norway are chiefly situate 
in the northern division of the kingdom. The most con 
siderable are those of Raeraas, which were discovered 2 
1644, at the base of the Dovre Fjelde Mountains. 48¢ 


2 Ibid. p. 293. 
communication from Mr Forbes. 
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bed of shells, which have been used in mending the road: Norway. 
for a considerable distance towards Snaasen Vand. “They “~~ 


ay. other copper mines are from fifteen to twenty leagues from 
= Drontheim, at Quikne, Laekken, Selboe, and in the district 


of Christiania at Fredericksgave or Foledel. The princi- 

al iron mines are situated in Southern Norway; and of 
these the most distinguished are those of Arundal and 
Krageroe. The mines of Arundal are celebrated for the 
richness of their mineralogical treasures. Many of these 
are rare, such as botryolite, datholite, wernerite, scapolite, 
and moroxite; besides abundance of epidote, actinolite, 
cocolite, and colophonite. The ore (magnetic iron orc) 
is found in beds of gneiss, of which the country is chiefly 
formed. The mine of Laurwig, in the vicinity of the 
town of that name, affords annually 26,000 quintals of bar 
jron, and 6000 quintals of cast iron. The establishment of 
the same kind at Moss affords annually 10,000 quintals of 
bar and cast iron. Other mines, situated in various parts 
of the country, likewise yield large quantities of this valu- 
able metal ; and the whole produce of the Norwegian mines 
has been estimated at about 150,000 quintals annually. 
The mines of cobalt, which are worked at Modum and 
Fossum, are extensive, but not very deep. There isa mine 
of plumbago and black lead at Engledal. The mines of 
alum, which are worked in the mountain of Egcberg, 
near to Christiania, afford not only a sufficiency for the con- 
sumption of the Danish states, but some for exportation. 
Norway possesses quarries of granitc, marble, millstone, 
whetstone, slate, and clay. Granite is exported to Hol- 
land, and marble and other minerals to Denmark. 

Norway possesses an island called Berend Island, situ- 
ated between Spitzbergen and North Cape, which pre- 
sents some interesting features to the geologist. It is 
about thirty English miles in circumference, and is com- 
posed of a formation totally different from the primary 
rocks of which the Norwegian peninsula, and, it is under- 
stood, Spitzbergen, and other polar islands, consist. The 
whole island appears to be one entire mass of coal. It is 
not the fossil-wood brown coal, or surturbrand, found in 
Iceland, Germany, and some parts of the west of England, 
but mineral coal. Quantities of it have been brought to 
the mainland by vessels sent to hunt the white bear and 
the walrus, which abound in the icy region where Berend 
Island is situated. 

Some valleys in Norway give abundant indications of their 
having been lakes of fresh water, which were either gra- 
dually drained as the land became elevated, or, bursting the 
barriers that confined them, suddenly laid their basins dry. 
Mr Laing describes one of these in the following passage. 
“On ascending the steeps which bound the flat alluvial 
bottom of the valley on each side, and which consists ge- 
nerally of banks of gravelly soil, one is surprised to find a 
kind of upper terrace of excellent land, cultivated and in- 
habited like the bottom, and consisting of the same soil, a 
friable loam. This terrace rests against the primary rocks 
of the Fjelde, which are here limestone, marble, and gneiss, 
or rock of the micaceous family, of which the laminz 
are singularly twisted and contorted; and the terrace has 
evidently been the bottom of an ancient lake which has 
been bounded by these Fjelde ridges.” The same travel- 
ler gives an account of one of these ancient sea-beaches, 
which, in other countries besides Norway, are calculated 
to arrest the attention and excite the wonder of the ob- 
server of nature. He is speaking of the Snaasen Vand, 
a lake some sixty or seventy miles north from Drontheim. 

About seven miles inland from the present sea strand, 
at the head of the fiord, and about sixty feet above the 
present high-water level, there is an ancient sea-beach of a 
very remarkable character. Above the house of Fossum, 
and forty feet higher than the lake of that name, the 
sea-shells are so abundant that they might be applied to 
ee purposes, and they lie close to the surface.” 

another place in the neighbourhood there is a large 


are entire ; the upper and under ones of the mussel, cockle, 
and clam are united, and the mussels grouped together, 
as in the living state ; so that this bed has clearly been the 
spot upon which the animals lived.” From these and other 
indications, it is concluded, that a shore in a direction 
nearly parallel to that of the present one of the Drontheim 
Gulf, and on a level at least sixty feet higher, has existed 
at a recent geological period. These beds are not covered 
with any thickness of decayed vegetable soil, and the shells 
retain in part their natural hne and enamel. ‘The land, 
therefore, has been elevated at no very distant period ; at 
what rate per century has not been determined as to this 
side ; but the Swedish philosophers assert, that the change 
of level in the Gulf of Finland is at the rate of four feet 
and a half in a hundred ycars. Such could not have 
been the case on the shores of Norway washed by the 
North Sea; for the relative position of known points upon 
the line of the sea-shore, to the present level of the sea, 
are by historical evidence ascertained to have changed 
little if any during a thousand years. The change of level 
may have been local, or it may have gone on more rapidly 
at one time than at another. 

Earthquakes have been repeatedly cxperienced in Nor- 
way, at least seven having occurred within the last forty 
years. History records one which occurred at Dronthcim 
on the 18th of July 1686, and another on the Ist of April 
1692. On the 14th of September 1344, the river Guul 
disappeared in the earth; and on its bursting out again, 
destroyed forty-eight farms, and 250 human beings. About 
the same time a great earthquake took place in Iceland. 
Indeed the whole aspect of this country bears evidence to 
the fact, that at some period, or more probably at differ- 
ent periods, its surface has been elevated, depressed, and 
shattered by great convulsions. 
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It would occupy too much space to enumerate in detail Botany. 


the charactcristic plants of Norway. The vegetation of the 
west coast is very similar to that of Britain, but in the south 
and east there is found a completely different Flora, ap- 
proximating to that of Denmark and Germany. The cause 
of the remarkable difference between the Flora, and also 
the Fauna, of the two coasts, is probably to be referred to 
the absence of tides on the south coast. ‘This cireumstance 
eeems to exercise an important influence on the character 
of the natural productions of the country ; and we the more 
especially refer to it, as it seems to have been hitherto en- 
tirely overlooked by naturalists. At Bergen the tide falls 
six or eight feet, but on the south coast it does not fall six 
inches. 


The animal kingdom of Norway requires some notice. Zoology. 


As population has increased, the wild animals have of course 
gradually disappeared, and the bear and the wolf are no 
longer the terror of the traveller, as they were wont to be. 
In winter, indeed, they may sometimes be found in dis- 
agreeable proximity to a stranger who intrudes within their 
range ; but they are in general timid, and only formidable 
in herds. In Norway the bear retires to his den, which is 
generally some sheltered hole in the rocks of the Fjelde, 
in November, and remains in a state of inactivity, without 
food, it is said, until April. Indeed many of the smaller 
animals, the field-mice, the lemmings, and, Mr Laing con- 
jectures, many of the birds, pass the winter in this climate 
in a state of occasional torpidity. The wolves are not so 
dangerous animals as those of the south of Europe. They 
rarely attack a man, but they will carry off a dog at his 
side; and they often commit serious havoc amongst the 
domestic animals. The loss of sheep, calves, cows, and 
foals, in certain parishes, during the season when they are at 
pasture, is sometimes immense. Bears also commit depre- 
dations of the same kind, but not nearly to the same ex- 
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Norway. tent, as the wolf, which, when he gets into a herd, bites 


es — and tears all that he can overtake. 


The elk is now very 
rarely to be met with, and in all likelihood will soon disap- 
pear from this part of Europe. It is described as a mag- 
nificent animal, being often seventeen hands in height, 
and sometimes exceeding in size the largest horse. But 
such splendid specimens are now seldom or never seen. 
During winter it resides chiefly in hilly woods ; but in sum- 
mer it frequents swamps and the borders of lakes, often 
going deep into the water to escape the stings of gnats and 
other insects, and to feed without stooping. With its enor- 
mous horns it turns down with great dexterity branches of 
trees, in order to feed upon the bark; and these are also 
used as shovels to get at pasture when it is covered with 
snow. The glutton or wolverine, so called in America, is 
reckoned a Norwegian animal. Its total length is not more 
than two feet and a half, and it flies from the face of man. 
It feeds chiefly upon beasts which have been accidentally 
killed ; but it will hnnt small animals, such as meadow- 
mice, marmots, and the like, and occasionally attack dis- 
abled animals of alarge size. Although not fleet, it is very 
‘ndustrious, and does great injury to the small fur trade in 
the northern parts of Europe. The rein-deer, which is 
found in considerable numbers on the Hardanger Fjelde 
and the Sogne Fjelde, and the diversified qualities of which 
are so beautifully adapted to the bleak and inhospitable 
regions in the north of Norway, will be found described in 
the article Lartanp. The beaver, although not extinct, is 
rare, and lives solitary, not, like the American beaver, in 
society. A particular kind of dog, with a remarkably fine, 
soft, and glossy fur, is bred for its skin, which is made into 
pelisses for winter wear. Besides the wild and tame rein- 
deer, red deer are pretty numerous in some districts. The 
fox and the lemming are abundant in some parts, particu- 
larly in the north. A multitude of birds inhabit the coasts 
of the ocean, and Norway furnishes a considerable part of 
the eider-down, so well known to the luxurious in couches. 
Game is plentiful ; the principal birds being called the tyd- 
der, roer, ryper, and jerper. The tydder is the bird known 
of old in Scotland by the name of capercailzie, but now 
extinct. The cock is a noble bird, of the size of a turkey- 
cock, with a bill and claws of great strength. The roer is 
the female, and in size, plumage, aud appearance so dif- 
ferent from the male, that it has received a different name 
in the language. The ryper is the same as the Scottish 
ptarmigan, but larger and better clothed. Its flavour, how- 
ever, is inferior to the game of the Scottish hills. But the 
jerper is a more delicate bird for the table than any of our 
game. It is of the grouse species, and about the size of 
a full-grown pigeon. The silence of the forest solitudes 
is occasionally broken by the sweep of the eagle’s or the 
heron’s wing; but the traveller in Norway is generally 
struck with the limited number of small birds which he 
meets in the course of his ramblings. Magpies, the Roys- 
ton crow, and swallows, are common ; but the lark, linnet, 
thrush, blackbird, robin, and some others common to Great 
Britain, are little known here. Hares and squirrels are in 
considerable abundance ; and there are some other quadru- 
peds and birds no strangers to the country, but they are 
of too little importance to require any particular mention. 
Amongst domestic animals may be mentioned the horse, 
goat, sheep, and cow ; the goose, the duck, and the tur- 
key, which are also found wild. Of horses theré is a small 
breed very general in Norway, and another of a larger size, 
which is much esteemed for its swiftness and sureness of 
foot. “ These Norwegian horse are beyond all praise,” says 
Mr Laing; ‘they scamper down hills as steep as a house 
roof, and in going up hill actually scramble. They have no 
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objection whatever, if you have none, to any path or any X 
pace; they are the bravest of horse kind.” They are fed 
entirely upon hay, which, although merely withered grass, 
appears to be more substantial than ours, from the wind 
and powers of the horses which live upon nothing else. 
The sheep are shaped like deer, having long legs and small 
muzzles. Numbers of goats and cows are kept, the milk 
which they yield being very rich, and highly esteemed, 
Fish abound in the seas, lakes, and rivers of Norway ; and 
the inhabitants not only derive a considerable portion of 
their subsistence from fishing, bnt it also forms an import- 
ant article of export. Amongst the insects of Norway, 
the gnat, or rather mosquito, is found exceedingly annoy- 
ing. They are in greatest abundance and most venomous 
inthe north. The furia infernalis, so called from the dread- 
ful effects which follow from its bite, frequents the marshes 
or boggy grounds. The acute pain and inflammatory swell- 
ing which its bite produces are removed by a curd poul- 
tice, which is said to be an infallible cure. The entomo- 
logy of the south of Norway is very similar to that of the 
south of England, whilst that of the west resembles the en- 
tomology of Scotland. 


From the general elevation of the land, the climate is Clima sh 


of course rendered more severe than would naturally be-ausi 


long to a country under the same parallel the general eleva- 
tion of which was more nearly on a level with the ocean, 
The winters are long and very cold; but, as in all north. 
ern climates, their length and severity are in some measure 
compensated by the great heat, and consequently rapid 
vegetation, in summer. Towards the east, and in the in- 
terior, the winter is longest, the cold, generally speaking, 
always increasing towards the north. The effects of the 
sea-breezes upon the general temperature of the coasts 
of all countries are well known. Winter, however, is very 
pleasant and salubrious ; for although the air is cold, it is 
dry and bracing, not damp and raw. But the westem 
part, especially about Bergen and along the coast, 1s pro- 
verbially rainy, owing probably to the high mountains, 
which attract the clouds wafted from the ocean. But the 
country behind this barrier is on that account particularly 
dry, perhaps somewhat too much so. In Norway the 
weather is in general more steady than in Britain; it is 
either good or bad for considerable periods. ‘The sum: 
mer season is delightful, and very warm. In narrow 
glens it is too hot during the middle of the day; but the 
morning, evening, and midnight hours are charming, and 
peculiar -to this country. The sun is below the horizon 
for so short a time that the sky retains the glow and the 
air the warmth and dryness, which are as grateful to the 
eye as they are pleasing to the feelings. Summer lingers 
long in this country ; and, in general, it is an unbroken 
series of beautiful days. The disagreeable season is the 
spring, April and May, when, in the transition from winter 
to summer, the snows are suddenly melted, and the ground 
is rendered uncomfortable for travelling. Damage is some 
times done by the rapid swelling of the torrents and rivers 
When the white covering of winter disappears, vegetation 
bursts forth at once, and advances with astonishing rapidity. 
The following account of the climate of Norway, divid- 
ed into several districts, is abridged from a popular boo. 
of travels! From latitude 58° to 59° the average tem 
perature is about 45° of Fahrenheit, and there is no com 
stant snow region ; between 59° and 60° the average tem 
perature is 44°; and between 60° and 61° it is 43° on the 
seacoast and 41° in the interior. The mountains of the 
Hardanger Fjelde and Fille Fjelde lie within this dive 
sion, and also the great Lake Myosen. From 61° to 62 
the average temperature is 40°; a degree farther not 
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the heat is about a degree less; and of course it continues 
to decrease as we proceed towards the North Cape. 
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Scotland to raise them unless against a wall, even eight Norway. 
degrees of latitude south of this.’ Here Mr Laing found —~~— 


The luxuriance of vegetation being abridged by the 
| length and severity of the winter, the soil is thus indirect- 
| ly rendered comparatively sterile. In America the im- 
mense forests are continually enriching the mould with 
their decaying foliage; but in Norway the paucity of 
alluvial tracts, the prevalence of rock, seldom far beneath, 
‘and often forming the surface, together with the want of 
| vegetable decomposition, materially detract from the quan- 
_, tity as well as the quality of the soil. In some parts it is 
| very rich; and the valleys, in particular, are celebrated for 
their luxuriant fertility. But much of the soil is thin, and 
obstructed by rocky knobs rising above its surface, and in- 
terfering with the labours of the husbandman. “I have 
not, indeed,” says Mr Laing, “seen in Norway twenty 
_acres of arable land in one field, without some obstruction 
from knobs of stone.” Excepting in the extreme northerly 
divisions of the country, agriculture is prosecuted with 
considerable spirit and success. 

| “In Norway,” says Mr Laing, “ the trees of the pine 
tribe are called furu and gran. Furu is our pine (pinus 
silvestris), and gran is our fir (pinus abies); the one is the 
‘red wood and the other the white wood of our carpenters. 
‘There are whole districts which produce only furu, others 
only gran; and this seems not exactly regulated by lati- 
tude or elevation. The zones at which different trees 
cease to grow appear to be a theory to which the excep- 
tions are as numerous as the examples. In Romsdal amt, 
at Fanne Fiord, near Molde, in latitude 62° 47’ north, and 
with a medium temperature of only 4° of Reaumur (41° of 
Fahrenheit), pears, the bergamot, gravenstein, and impe- 
tial, and also plums, come to perfection; and the walnut- 
tree often bears ripe fruit. Hazel and elm in the same 
amt form continuous woods, as at Egerdal. Yet the 
gran disappears altogether, although in the same degree 
of latitude it grows at an elevation of 1000 feet above the 
sea in the interior of Norway, and even in latitude 69° in 
Lapmark. It has been found a vain attempt to raise it in 
Romsdal amt, a locality in which the following trees and 
oushes grow readily; Canadian poplar, balsam poplar, 
,dorse-chestnut, larch, elder, yew, roses of various sorts, 
avender, box, laburnum, white thorn, and ivy. Larch 
drought from Scotland appears to thrive. ‘There must be 
something in the nature of the plants not connected with 
‘|elevation or latitude that determines the growth of the 
zran and furu.” Mr Laing mentions instances sufficient- 
y striking to prove that the “theory of the zones of 
slevation at which different species of trees will or will not 
zrow must be taken with caution, as it does not satisfac- 
‘orily cover all the facts observable in this country.” In 
inother place he observes, that “ wood of considerable size 
_|tows as far north as the valley of the Namsen, the largest 
if the Norwegian rivers, about 120 miles from Drontheim. 
t grows in sheltered situations in Nordland and Finmark, 
a far north as Alten Fiord (latitude 70°), but of diminu- 
Wve size, and in such limited quantity that it is thouglit 
_|!€cessary to preserve it for the use of the inhabitants, and 
_|'S exportation is prohibited.” ‘Trees in thie valley of the 
_\Namsen are large enough for building material and the 
| |nasts of ships. In another place Mr Laing says, “1 did not 
_| Xpect certainly to be charmed with the crops in the sixty- 
| fth degree of north latitude; but the vegetative power, 
thatever be the cause, is more vigorous. here than in the 
| orth of Scotland. Some of the largest establishments of 
_|aw-mills in Norway are supplied with trees from the fo- 
_ /*8ts around the Snaasen Vand. Of ordinary productions, as 
Ye, oats, bear, flax, hops, there appeared to be great crops. 
| 4s may well be in a soil and climate which raises such 
oble forests. Behind the house I inhabited is a standard 


herry-tree bearing ripe fruit. It would be a rarity in 
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hops cultivated as a crop, whilst flax ripened so as to be fit 
for seed. The mountain and common ash are here scarce ; 
the aspen, wild cherry, birch, and the pine tribes, being 
the trees, and the juniper, wild raspberry, and wild rose, 
the bushes, which generally prevail. 

Taking the river Namsen as a boundary line separat- 
ing the productive from the unproductive part of Norway, 
the country lying to the south of it may be considered as 
capable of producing, in favourable situations, the grains 
and fruits of England, and these, too, often in the highest 
degree of perfection. Most kinds of fruit are abundant, 
but the greatest favourite is the cherry. The crop of 
cherries is scarcely ever known to fail; and in proof of the 
abundance of this fruit, it may be mentioned, that the Nor- 
wegians preserve it in great quantities, and use it in many 
culinary operations. Amongst the fruits growing wild are 
strawberries, raspberries, cloudberries, cranberries, and 
various other kinds of berries. The three first mentioned 
are considered as delicious, and they are eaten both when 
freshly gathered, like cultivated strawberries, and after 
being preserved. 


Lhe principal products of the Norwegian farm are oats, Agricultu- 
rye, wheat, bear, hops, flax, a kind of bearded Spring grain, ral pro- 
with potatoes; and a large portion of every farm is set apart duets. 


to grow grass for the cattle and horses. The grass for 
the most part is natural, sown grasses for hay being very 
little cultivated. The land, after a bear crop following 
potatoes, is left to sward itself with natural grasses for four 
years, and to form the hay land, so that the proportion of 
grass to arable land is much greater than in our farms. 
The natural grasses do not attain any length, and they are 
shaven as close to the ground as a bowling-green. ‘The 
fields are not what is called top-dressed, as with us. The 
scythe in use is much shorter in the blade than that of 
Great Britain, and it answers the purpose much better. 
Potatoes, which appear to occupy the place of turnips with 
us, have been much cultivated since 1812 and 1814, when 
bad crops, together with the war then raging, reduced 
many to the use of bark-bread. Large quantities of spirits, 
called Norwegian brandy, are distilled from potatoes. A 
small enclosure for hops is attached to every farm-house ; 
but carrots, onions, cabbage, and all garden vegetables, are 
little used. Probably the short interval between winter and 
summer allows little time for attending to any but the es- 
sential crops. The hop flourishes with little attention un- 
der the sixty-fourth parallel ; a striking fact, when we con- 
sider that this plant is delicate and precarious in the south 
of England. But there are doubtless families of plants, as 

there are races of animals, more hardy, or at least more 

exempt from disease, than others of the same species, and 

thus enabled to endure the rigours of a stern climate. In 

farming operations, ditching, draining, and clearing land of 
vegetable and other obstructions, are prosecuted with great 

spirit and success. Agriculturists are continually adding 

to the quantity of arable land in the country by thus re- 

deeming the soil from its original wild state. However, 

from causes already mentioned, Norway is not capable of 
furnishing the means of subsistence to any considerable po- 

pulation. Generally speaking, only the glens of the coun- 

try are inhabited. On the dividing ridges there is little 

or no Cultivation, and indeed no soil to cultivate, but 

only rounded masses of gneiss and micaceous rocks, with 

juniper, fir, aspen, birch, and beech, growing where they 

can amongst the stones. 

Mr Laing gives a very minute account of a Norwegian 
farm rented by a Scotchman; and as he considers it * fit- 
ted to be the representative of a large portion of the es- 
tates into which this country is divided,” we shall abridge 
his description, retaining all the essential parts. Land in 
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Norway. Norway is measured by the maling, which contains forty- sant proprietor. The Norwegians are the best lodged N 
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——’ nine square ells, the ell containing two feet, and the Norwe- people in Europe, Mr Laing says; but there is little 


gian foot being three per cent. longer than ours. Thus the show, and no magnificence which can well be dispensed 
English acre of 43,560 square feet contains four meelings with ‘a such acountry. The division of property among 
and four tenths. Each farm may be considered as consist- children prevents the crection of splendid mansions, or 
ing of three divisions. The first is the infield, or what we any thing more expensive than is proportioned to the pro- 
should call the mains, or home acres, enclosed for the crops perty upon which they stand. The harvest work in this 
and the best hay. The next is the mark or outfield, also en- district,” continues our traveller, “ and I believe all over 
closed, and affording the out-pasture for the cattle. Parts Norway, ‘s well done; and parts of their management 
of it are occasionally fenced off, and broken up for grain, might be adopted with advantage in our late districts, 
and, when exhausted, are left to sward themselves ; So where so much grain is lost or damaged almost every au- 
that when the cattle are sent to the Fjelde in summer, tumn by wind or rain. For every ten sheaves, a pole of 
some hay is got from the mark. There is often a still light strong wood, about the thickness of the handle of a 
rougher piece of ground divided from the mark, as a garden rake, and about nine feet in length, is fixed in the 
range for goats and young cattle, called the out-mark. ground by an iron-shod borer ; it costs here almost no- 
The third division is the seater. This is a pasture or grass thing. A man scts two sheaves on the ground against 
farm often at the distance of thirty or forty miles up in the stem, and impales all the rest upon the pole, one above 
the Fjelde, to which the whole of the cattle and dairy- the other, with the heads hanging downwards.” ‘This is 
maids are sent for three or four months in summer. The certainly a mode very superior to ours; and they have 
huts on these scaters are substantial buildings, with every likewise a better way of cutting it, by which little of the 
for the dairy ; and butter and grain is lost. But for an account of this process, and 

fer to Mr Laing’s 


accommodation necessary 
cheese are accordingly made in very considerable quanti- other farming operations, we must re 


ties. When speaking of farms of so many meelings, the seat- work (pp. 96, 106). 
er and mark are not included in the measurement, but The breed of cattle in Norway is fine boned, thin skin- 
thrown in as appendages. “ The farm of my country- ned, and kindly looking; the colour is generally white, 
man,” says Mr Laing, “ consists of 1276 meelings, or 290 sometimes mixed with red, but seldom entirely black. 
English acres; but this does not include the seater, which The head and muzzle are as fine as in our Devonshire 
happens here to be on the hills immediately behind the precd. ‘There is so Jittle coarseness about the head or 
farm, is covered with fine trees, and is of a defined boun- neck of the bull, that the difference between him and the 
dary, extending abont a Norwegian mile (seven English ox is less observable than in our breeds. The cattle are 
miles) in circuit. On the measured land 148 acres are all very carefully attended to, and form an important 
cleared ; but, being farmed in the Norwegian style, one branch of the husbandry, as dairy produce enters much 
third only bears crops of corn and potatoes. The remain- into the food of every family, and is more certain in this 
der is always in grass or hay, for the winter support of the climate than that of grain. The cows, shcep, and goats 
cattle. It is natural grass, not top-dressed with manure, are more tame and docile than they are in Britain, from 
and is mown when not above the length of one’s finger, the constant care and attendance bestowed on them dur- 
so that the proportion of arable land that must be given ing the long period which they must stand within doors; 
up to keep the cattle in winter is enotmous. It is the and the Norwegians are remarkably kind to their domes- 
system of farming in this quarter; 142 acres outside of tic animals. Goats are a favourite stock, and on every 
the 148 infield are half cleared, being fenced off and farm) appear to be much more numerous than sheep. The 
ploughed in patches. It bears good grass, but isencum- goat will eat and thrive on the shoots of the dwarf birch, 
bered in some places with brushwood and stones.” beech, and young firs but the sheep will not, and in win- 
« This farm supports twenty cows, seven horses, and ter it requires some hay. The goat then gets a bundle 
a score or two of sheep and goats. The accommodation of dried leaves and shoots of the beech, which only cost 
for cattle is excellent. They stand in a single row in the the trouble of collecting and drying them. Every farm- 
middle of a wide house, with partitions between each, and house at this season is surrounded with bundles of these 
room before and behind greater than is occupied by the withered branches and leaves of beech tied together, and 
animal itself. The cow-honse is lighted by glass win- stuck upon poles to dry. The goat, too, gives some milk 
dows on each side. The cattle stand on a wooden floor, in winter, when that of cows is scarce; and from the ua- 
below which is a vault, into which the dung is swept by common richness of milk in Norway, this small quantity 
a grated opening at the end of each stall.” All the cow- can bear to be increased with water, without materially de- 
houses in Norway are constructed on this large and con- teriorating it. 
venient scale; and neither cows nor horses require litter, Irrigation is carried on in many parts to an extent quite 
which is a great saving of fodder. Besides, they are kept unknown in this country. Hay being the principal winter 
perfectly clean, with comparatively little trouble. The support of live stock, and both it and corn, as well as p0- 
annual rent of this farm was two hundred dollars, or tatoes, being liable, from the shallow soil and powerful ne 
L.37. 10s. sterling, and the amount of taxes paid was L.G. flection of sunshine from the rocks, to be burned and 
14s. 5s., nearly one sixth of the rental, which appears very withered up, the greatest exertions are made to bring 
heavy. But this is nearly all that is paid in any shape; water from the head of each glen, along such a level as 
the indirect taxes, such as our excise andcustom-housedu- will give the command of it to each farmer at the head 0 
ties, being inconsiderable. It includes tithe, and all charges his felds. This is done by conducting water in troughs 
connected with the church establishment, poor rate, and made of the half of a tree roughly scooped out, from the 
so forth. Such a property as that now described is con- highest perennial stream amongst the hills, through woods, 
sidered worth about 4000 dollars. From 2500 to 4500 across ravines, along the rocky and often perpendicular 
dollars include, it appears, the prices of all ordinary es- sides of the glens; and from this main trough later 
tates, and any thing very much above or below would be branches shoot off to each farm. The farmer distributes 
an exception to a general rule. As to the dwelling- this supply by moveable troughs amongst his fields, water 
houses on such estates, the material for building is so easi- ing each rig successively. The quantity of land traverse 


ly obtained that there 1s really no difference between the by these artificial water-courses is very great. 


residence of a public functionary, of a clergyman, or of a In winter, when agricultural operations are SU 


gentleman of large property, and that of a bonde or pea- the Norwegian employs himself in making all the innple- 
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ay. ments, furniture, and clothing, which his family may re- 
~quire; thrashing out the crop, attending to the cattle, 
distilling his potatoes, brewing, driving about to fairs, or 
paying visits. The heaviest of his occupations is driv- 
ing wood out of the forests, or bog-hay from the Fjelde, 
where it is made in summer by those who attend the cat- 
tle. The distillation of spirits from potatoes is general 
throughout Norway, grain not being in such abundance as 
to allow of its consumption in this way. By far the great- 
_ er part of the spirits used in the country is madc in fa- 
milies, not in regular distilleries ; every common bonde, or 
| peasant proprietor, distilling his own few barrels. It is 
_ part of the women’s work, like cheese-making or brewing, 
and is carried on once a week or once a fortnight, on every 
' gaard, for the sake of the wash and refuse to the cattle, as 
__ well as for the spirits. The most profitable way of distil- 
__ ling potatoes,” says Mr Laing, “ is with a mixture of 
crushed wheat and malt, or, instead of wheat, rye or any 
other kind of grain. The best proportions are these :-— 
To six heaped barrels of potatoes, weighing seventy-eight 
stones of sixteen pounds each, nine and a half stones of 
wheat or other corn, and five of malt from bear or big. 
If more of any of the parts be taken, the wort or liquor to 
be distilled is too heavy, and is apt to burn or singe in 
the still. By this proportion the smallest distilling, as a 
barrel or half a barrel at a time, is regulated. The crush- 
ed grain and malt are first mixed in about a hundred and 
twenty quarts of water, heated to 50° of Reaumur, or 144° 
of Fahrenheit, and no higher. The potatoes being per- 
fectly steamed (brought to such a state as to be fit for eat- 
ing), are crushed between two rollers, and, as tuey leave 
the rollers, are shovelled into the vat in which the fermen- 
_ tation is to take place.” « Boiling water to the extert of 
about four hundred and fifty quarts is then poured into 
the vat, and is cooled down with cold water to 20° Reau- 
mur, or 77° Falirenheit, at which the mash of wheat and 
malt is added to it; the vat is then immediately covered 
_ Upas tightly as possible, and left to ferment.” After fer- 
mentation has ccased, distillation im mediately commences, 
| | the process being condncted in the usual way. Some- 
what more than eighteen quarts English, of a strong fiery 
| _ Spirit, destitute of any disagreeable taste or smell, is pro- 
| duced from the barrel of potatoes. Of its exact strength 
| Mr Laing was unable to form any judgment. 
In Norway there is no restriction on mills, every man 
who chooses having a rizht to erect one, without entailing 
upon himself any feudal burden, such as service, suit, or 
feu, for he is the superior of his own lands. These mills 
are very numerous in the country, being not only neces- 
sary to almost every farm, but for sawing timber for ex- 
portation, as well as for home consumption. 
The thrashing machines in general use amongst agricul- 
turists are similar in construction to those of Scotland ; and 
some have grinding machinery attached to them. 
18 an Institution of a very peculiar nature, which is quite 
_ | Common all over Norway. 
merchants equivalent to our corn-dealers, nor are there 
| any weekly markets held for the sale of grain. There 
are no middle-men between the grower and the consumer, 
and any surplu f 
“Pp In what may be cailed Corn-magazines, which are just 
arge warehouses erected in various parts of the country, 
- 
‘ 


What 
ot require he conveys in 
nedduhes es, and for every eight bushels which 
* Soman “ receives nine at the end of twelve months; 
~ ache, ays it out at interest, and has an increase of 
vited a een” If, however, he has none depo- 
cal = ie “em he pays for the quantity received in 
hae Tate of one fourth of Increase per annum ; so 
| or every eight bushels Which he takes he pays back 


grain the farmer thinks he will n 
sledges to these plac 
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ten at the end of twelve months, or at that rate for what- Norway. 


ever time he may have the loan 
ings’ bank for corn, and is probably the most ancient of 
these institutions. There being no corn-merchants is decid- 
edly a material check upon the prosperity of agriculture ; 
for, from the want of a ready market where he might dis- 
pose of his produce, and the consequent comparatively 
small inducement which he has to Store it up in these 
magazines, the farmer naturally wastes it, or does what is 
probably worse, distils it into ardent spirits. But these 


institutions are exceedingly useful to the Norwegians as ’ 


they are circumstanced ; and were it not for them, many 
might be placed in great difficulties, for want of seed or 
bread when a bad season disappointed their hopes of a 
supply from their own fields. ‘The small profit which oc- 
curs upon these transactions defrays the necessary ex- 
penses of building and keeping up the magazines, which 
are entirely under the management of the bonder or pea- 
sant proprietors. However, under such a system, hus- 
bandry can never become what it is in Great Britain, a 
manufacture of corn, beef, and other provisions, carried on 
by a class of individuals who pay a very high rent for the 
premises on which they work, and embark large capitals 
in the business. In Norway the bulk of the farmers have 
no rent to pay, the property being their own; the articles 
which their farms produce constitute nearly the whole of 
the food or raiment which they and their people require ; 
aud there are not, as in other countries, considerable 
masses of population in towns and villages, who, not be- 
ing producers of food themselves, must obtain it from 
those who. are ; so that the farmer is less dependent upon 
money-bringing crops than is the case with us. If he 
raise what is sufficient for his own household consump- 
tion, with a little surplus for sale to pay the taxes, and for 
the purchase of a few luxuries, all the purposes of farm- 
ing are served with him. This is partly owing to the 
state of property in Norway. 


This is, in fact, a save —“~\—— 


Property in Norway is held by what is called the udal state of 
or odel system of rights, not from any superior, not even property. 


from the king, but, as the possessors proudly express it, 
by the same right by which the crown itself is held ; con- 
sequently there is no acknowledgment, real or nominal, as 
feu-duty or reddendo, paid. In this country all lands are 
theoretically said to be held from the king ; and, accordin 

to Sir Edward Coke, we have no allodial lands. In Nor- 
way estates are allodial, the absolute property of the owner; 
theyare therefore possessed without charter, and are subject 
to none of the burdens and casualties affecting land held by 
feudal tenure direct from the sovereign, or from his supe- 
rior vassal. There is, in short, a total negation of the feu- 
dal principle ; there is neither superior nor vassal, so that 
the military service which the latter paid to the former in 
consideration of the land which was granted appears never 
to have existed in Norway; and as this constituted the foun- 
dation of the law of primogeniture, so, where such service 
was entirely unknown, there was no necessity for that law, 
which consequently remained equally unknown. In all 
feudal countries the eldest male heir has to pay an acknow- 
ledgment to the feudal superior on his entering as vassal 
in the land. But udal, or noble land, as the word signifies, 
not being held for military service to a superior, no delectus 
persone as to who should inherit it was competent to any 
authority, and consequently no preference of the eldest 
male heir could grow into the law of succession to land. 
Hence the land came to be equally divided amongst all 
the surviving children, male and female. There appears, 
however, to be a species of entail connected with the udal 
tenure. Ifthe udalman in possession should alienate toa 
stranger, the next of kin has a right of redemption on pay- 
ing the price of the land. This is called the Odelbaarn’s 
Ret, and all the kindred of the udalman in Possession 
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Norway. are what is called Odelsbaarn to his land, or, in other 
—~—~ words, have a certain right in the order of consanguinity. 


By recent enactments, this right of redemption has been 
limited in its exercise to a period of five years; and it is 
provided that all improvements, as well as the original 
price, must be paid for. 

The equal partition of property amongst children by the 
udal tenure has prevented the accumulation of property in 
large masses; but, as miglit have been expected by theo- 
rists, it has not led to subdivisions of estates to an injurious 
extent. “The division of the land appears not,” says Mr 
Laing, “ during the thousand years it has been in opera- 
tion, to have had the effect of reducing the landed proper- 
ties to the minimum size that will barely support human 
existence. I have counted from five and twenty to forty 
cows upon farms, and that in a country in which the farmer 
must, for at least seven months in the year, have winter- 
houses and provender provided for all the cattle. It is 
evident that some cause or other, operating on aggrega- 
tion of landed property, counteracts the dividing effects of 
partition among children.” In another place Mr Laing says, 
«“ The estates of individuals are generally small; and the 
houses, furniture, food, comfort, ways and means of living, 
among all classes, appear to me to approach more nearly 
to an equality to one standard than in any country in 
Europe. This standard is far removed from any want or 
discomfort on one hand, or any luxury or display on the 
other. ‘The actual partition of the land itself seems, in 
practice, not to go below such a portion of land as will sup- 
port a family comfortably, according to the habits and no- 
tions of the country ; and it is indeed evident that a piece 
of ground without houses upon it, and too small to keep a 
family according to the national estimation of what is re~ 
quisite, would be of no value as a separate property. The 
heirs accordingly either sell to each other, or sell the whole 
to a stranger, and divide the proceeds. ‘The duty of the 
Sorenskriver, or district judge, consists chiefly in arrang- 
ing this kind of chancery business, and all debts and deeds 
affecting property are registered with him.” 

The cause which, according to Mr Laing, has prevented 
excessive subdivision, is, “ that in a country where land 
is held, not in tenantry merely, as in Ireland, but in full 
ownership, its aggregation by the deaths of co-heirs and 
by the marriages of female heirs among the body of land- 
owners, will balance its subdivision by the equal succession 
of children.” ‘This is undoubtedly true, and, when taken 
+n connection with other facts, may sufficiently explain the 
case. Mr Laing informs us that the standard of living is 
high in Norway; or that the population is much better 
clothed, lodged, fed, and generally provided for, than our 
labouring and middling classes in the south of Scotland. 
The dwelling-houses of the meanest labourers are divided 
into several apartments, and have wooden floors and a suf- 
ficient number of good windows, with some kind of out- 
house for cattle andlumber. Their food and clothing are 
equally good and substantial. Now it seems quite clear 
that a people habituated to such a standard of subsistence 
and comfort will not only not suffer their condition to 
sink indefinitely below it, but, by prudence and foresight 
‘n the contraction of marriage and the raising of a family, 
will keep down their numbers considerably within their 
means of subsistence. In Norway that condition which 
secures respectability to a common man, is one in which 
he commands not only all the comforts, but most of the 
luxuries of life, common to the country ; and the natural 
desire of all mankind to keep up caste, to maintain them- 
selves in that station in which they were born, not to 
decline from it, and fall, as it were, out of the ranks, will 
operate as a most powerful check upon the minute subdi- 
vision of land. ‘There are other causes in operation to 
which our circumscribed limits will only admit of our ad- 


verting. These are the ancient and confirmed habits of XN 
the people, which may be taken into account as a corol-“= 
lary of the preceding proposition; and the absence of 
impediments, such as fines on alienation, or imposts of any 
kind, in the way of sale or conveyance. Where such fines 
exist, the difficulties of re-uniting land which has been 
subdivided are great and annoying. But in Norway, when 
an udalman dies, the co-heirs do not break up the estate 
left to them into six or eight, or any other number of 
estates, corresponding to the number of children; which 
would at once reduce the standard of living of the whole 
of them below that to which they were accustomed. They 
appear either to sell to each other, which is easily effected 
in the absence of fines and other burdens on conveyance 
of property ; or they make a joint-stock business of it, till 
circumstances permit some of the members to dispose of 
their shares to those who may remain, and employ the 
capital in such an advantageous manner as will secure them 
in that comparative independence and affluence to which 
they were all their lives accustomed. The diffusion of pro- 
perty in Norway is no doubt very great, compared with its 
diffusion in this country, but not as compared with Canada. 
The following table will facilitate comparison : 


Proportion of 


Country. Population. | Proprietors. | Proprietors to 
Population. 
Scotland.........| 2,093,456 8,961 1 to 222 
Norway......-.--| 910,000 41,656 lto 22 
Lower Canada..| 512,000 57,891 lto 9 
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These small estates are scattered on the sides of glens, 
lakes, and fiords, over a vast extent of country, and, gene- 
rally speaking, are situated at great distances from towns. 

There are two classes of landholders in Norway ; those 
who have farms larger than they themselves can cultivate, 
and those who exclusively farm their own estates. These i 
constitute the bulk of the population. The first are called | 
proprietors, a sort of conventional term, equivalent to our | 
esquire; the smaller landholders who work upon their own 
estates are called donder, a term, as appears, nearly equi- 
valent to feuar in Scotland. The incomes of the for- | 
mer seldom exceed eight hundred or nine hundred dollars, 
although there are some who possess as much as three or — 
four thousand pounds sterling per annum. The Norwe- | 
gian valleys are crowded with bonder farms, which are 
very numerous throughout the country, and, with their 
look of plenty and completeness, may compete with the | 
richest and niost beautiful in Scotland. Mr Laing draws — 
a very pleasing and interesting picture of this class of peo- 
ple, whose comfort and happiness may indeed be inferred 
from a short statement of facts. They are owners of their 
own little estates, which produce all the necessaries of life, 
and afford a surplus for the payment of taxes and the pur- 
chase of luxuries. They have no feu-duty nor other incum 
brance on their property, except the scot or land-tax, which, 
although heavy, renders every thing used by a family s0 
much cheaper, the indirect taxes being little or nothing: 
They are exceedingly well lodged, and the families live 
abundantly ; the manner of living, indeed, is pretty much 
the same amongst all classes. These, and the comfortable 
assurance, that in case of death the udalman leaves his 
wife and family provided for, are certainly calculated ma- 
terially to promote human happiness. ‘ This class,” says 
Mr Laing, “are the kernel of the nation. They are " 
general fine athletic men, as their properties are not 8° 
large as to exempt them from work ; but large enough to 
afford them and their households abundance, and even & 
superfluity, of the best food.”, 


. 
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oy. Besides the bonder or agricultural class, properly so 
‘= called, who occupy all the most fertile lands in the coun- 
try “from the shore-side to the hill foot,” whereon corn 
will grow, there is another class called Fjelde bonder, who 
form a connecting link, as it were, between the class above 
described and the wandering Laplander. They also pos- 
sess land, and have houses, which, although small, are com- 
fortable ; but being above the level of the corn growing 
| country, their situation is not so favourable, nor is their con- 
| dition equal to that of the other small proprietors. The 
| Fjelde bonder are “the hewers of wood and drawers of 
| water” in Norway; but they still possess property in cattle 
| as well as in land, and they are described as extremely 
| hardy and active, and as having more robust frames than 
the agricultural bonder. There is yet another class of 
the population, which is altogether distinct from any of 
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The fishing business itself is conducted in a peculiar Norway. 
manner. Every twenty or thirty of the fishing companies —~\— 
havea yacht, or large tender, which conveys the provisions, 
nets, lines, and other articles, to the Lofoden Islands, the 
great scene of the Norwegian fishery, and brings back the 
produce. The stations are all correctly defined by marks 
on the coast, and by judicious regulations confining line- 
fishers to the inside, and net-fishers to the outside. In 
1827, which was a medium year, there were 2916 boats 
fishing in eighty-three different stations, accompanied by 
124 yachts or tenders, the number of men employed being 
15,324 in all. The produce was 16,456,620 fish, which 
would amount to about 8800 tons dried; there were also 
21,530 barrels: of cod oil, and 6000 of cod roe. When 
this fishing ends, the seafaring peasantry of this part of the 
country, as we have already said, are employed by the Rus- 


by. 


the preceding, consisting entirely of fishermen, whose so- 
cial condition must be considerably inferior to that of the 
others. 

In the provinces of Nordland and Finmark, which occupy 
the northern part of Norway, beyond the river Namsen, 
agriculture is but a secondary business, and fishing may 
be said to occupy most of the attention of the inhabitants. 
The crops of grain are too inconsiderable and precarious 
to afford them the means of subsistence, and the riches of 
the deep are brought in as a compensation for the poverty 
of the land. The winter fishery in the Lofoden Islands, 
from the middle of February to the middle of April, and 
the summer fishery over all the coast, which in some branch 
or other gives employment for the remainder of the year, 


sians; the others return to their homes, and catch sethe 


(gadus virens) or herrings. The herring fishery is very 


judiciously managed ; so much so, indeed, that the Nor- 
wegians have beaten the Scotch herring curers out of the 
markets of the Baltic, as they deliver fish better assorted, 
and of superior quality. Besides these important general 
fisheries, there is in every creek of the fiords, even at a 
hundred miles up from the ocean, abundance of cod, whit- 
ings, haddocks, flounders, sea-bream, and herrings, caught 
for daily use and for sale by the seafaring peasantry. The 
rivers and lakes are likewise well supplied with fish, which 
may indeed be said to constitute the basis of a Norwe- 
gian repast. 

The manufactures of Norway are too unimportant to de- 


_ furnish the inhabitants with the means of purchasing the tain us long. Wood and fish are the chief produce of the Sn ag 
| necessaries which they require. The fish trade is a very country ; and these find their way to every part of Europe, tures, 


curious monopoly. It does not belong to Norway as a 
whole, but is in the possession of Bergen, Drontheim, Chris- 
tiansand, and one or two other towns of minor note. Those 
who manage the business as merchants or shop-keepers, 
arelicensed burgesses of these towns ; and each has a cer- 
tain tract of coast or circle belonging to his shop or fac- 
tory, within which no other person is entitled to buy or 
sell. These privileged traders pay a certain tax, and are 
besides obliged to receive and entertain travellers 3 and 
their exclusive privilege has become hereditary, attached 
to the house or factory in which it may be exercised by a 
duly privileged trader. The average value of the winter 
fishery has been estimated at L.86,500 sterling ; and as the 
number of inhabitants in the two provinces is only about 
80,000, the trade of Nordland and Finmark with the rest 
of Norway is at the rate of little more than twenty shillings 
ahead. The merchants send out vessels furnished with 
articles required in the country, and receive the produce 
of their eight weeks’ fishery in payment. In fact, these 
distant provinces are connected with the rest of the coun- 
try for just two months in the year, and that only through 
afew merchants in two or three towns. During the 
other ten months the trade is left entirely in the hands 
of the Russians, who feed the population, and receive in 
return all that their industry produces in the fishing. The 
privileged Norwegians take no more brandy, colonial pro- 

uce, or such other articles as are wanted, than what is 
Sufficient to pay the persons who fish for them for eight 
weeks ; their further supplies the inhabitants obtain from 

ussia. Were the trade free to all the natives of N orway, 
as It Is In every country where trade has flourished, there 
would have been a body of Norwegian traders to and from 
these provinces, carrying on every branch in which em- 
ployment and profit could be found and realized. Instead 
of this, the business is almost entirely in the hands of stran- 
ers, and Norway receives little or no benefit from her own 


chiefly in Norwegian vessels, which in return bring home 
whatever foreign articles are required, at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate of freight. The import duties are very moderate. 
Articles which have been in use, and are not intended for 
sale, as furniture, books, clothes, or household goods, are 
not subject to duty. Before the importer pays his duties, 
he is allowed to take his goods to his own warehouse and 
shop, upon giving security for the amount of the duties as- 
certained by the custom-house officers at landing; he also 
keeps an account of his sales, and pays the duty every three 
months upon the quantity which appears to have been sold. 
This must be of great advantage to the dealer in a country 
so poor as Norway, since it leaves his capital entirely free 
for active employment. Coffee, sugar, tea, a little French 
brandy, and French and Spanish wines, a little tobacco, 
(for the Norwegians smoke less than any other continental 
people), and a limited quantity of spiceries, are the princi- 
pal articles for which the house-keeper has to disburse 
money. ‘The other necessaries of life are produced by 
themselves. Shoes, furniture, cloths, and the like, are all 
made at home. Looms are at work in every house in the 
country ; carding, spinning, and weaving forming constant 
occupations of the female part of the household. Wool- 
len cloth, substantial but coarse, excellent bed and table 
linen, and checked or striped cotton or linen for female 
apparel, are the ordinary fabrics produced. These home- 
made stuffs, including boots, gloves, and in bad weather 
great-coats, clothe the greater part of the inhabitants, and 
more comfortably than is the case with the lower and mid- 
dling classes of people in most other countries. The upper 
ranks, or the people of condition, dress as in other parts 
of Europe ; and as living and lodging are nearly on a level 
amongst all the respectable classes, the peasant proprietor, 
and those more wealthy than he is, this wearing of foreign 
articles by the latter, and home-made stuffs by the former, 
would seem to constitute a kind of conventional distinction 


eae Tothe absurdity of such a monopoly it would between them. This is not the place to speculate on the 
role aa to find a parallel in the history of commercial general economy of these family manufactures; it seems, 
rictions, 


however, to be extremely well adapted to the Norwegians, 
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Norway. as they are circumstanced, both in regard to climate and 
—~—” social relationship. 

The principal articles of export are timber, bark, iron, 
copper, fish, and some others. The principal articles of 
import are corn, colonial produce, woollen, linen, and cot- 
ton goods, wine, brandy, &c. Salted and pickled fish, one 
of the staple products of Norway, is principally exported 
from Bergen. In the year 1833, there were exported from 
this place, of dried fish or stovk fish, 22,620,992 pounds, 
and of salted and dried fish 4,802,000 pounds. The deals 
of Christiania have always been held in the highest esti- 
mation ; a consequence of the excellence of the timber, 
and of the care with which the sap-wood and other defec- 
tive parts are cut away. Like many other branches of the 
trade of Norway, that of preparing wood was formerly fet- 
tered by pernicious restrictions; the saw-mills being li- 
censed to cut a certain quantity only, and the proprietors 
bound to make oath that it was not exceeded. But this 
absurd regulation no longer exists. British manufactured 
goods are admitted into Norway on moderate duties, and 


With regard to money, the principal silver coin in circu- 
lation (for there are none of gold) is called a species dol- 
lar, which is divided into one hundred and twenty skil- 
lings. There are also half species, one fifth species, one 
fifteenth species, and what is denominated skillemynt or 
small change, that is, four and two skilling pieces of silver, 
and also one and two skilling pieces of copper. The dol- 
lar is worth three shillings and tenpence sterling at the 
present rate of exchange (1837). There are, besides, notes 
of one dollar, half a dollar, and twenty-four skillings, al] 
printed on white paper. The notes of five dollars value are 
on blue paper, those of ten dollars on yellow paper, and 
those of fifty on green paper. ‘This is, we think, a very 
wise and convenient arrangement. 

The Norwegian finances are in a flourishing condition, 
the revenue having latterly increased considerably. The 
Bank of Norway, which was founded in 1816, has its 
head office in Drontheim, with branches in the princi- 
pal towns, and is under the direction of five stockholders, 
with a council of fifteen representatives of the other pro- 


are very generally made use of. ‘The imports from Nor- prietors. The transactions of this bank are conducted 
way were, upon a principle totally opposite to that of the Scotch and 

it ted frre other banking establishments. It is there considered asa 
Oe 8 ee “rare Steer first principle that the bank should hold only available 
Tron mae acces mn 377 co. , T tong, sino as bills _— bonds at - short date, a payable 
Goat chines. .ccsmuetess teres see 18,219 number.... 7,837 number. at a short notice, for its issues or advances. The national 
GANS cases. SE 206,840 Ibs... 90,563 lbs. bank of Norway is therefore a bank for landed property, 


Battens and battenends....... 8,439 grt. hurd.. 5,415 grt. hund. 
Deal and deal ends..........+00 10,457 do. do... 4,704 do. do. 
Masts, yards, and the like,.... 


and discounts mercantile bills and personal securities 
only as a secondary branch. Its chief business is ad- . 


ak cee ee do. do..... 6,842 do. do. vancing its own notes, upon first securities over land, any 
bil eee, Aerie, Aaa not Le pee Ser enems we thirds of the value of the property, | 
. according to a general valuation made in the year 1812. 
These are the principal articles; but there were some The borrower pays four per cent. for what he draws, and 
others, amongst which may be reckoned one million of is bound to pay also five per cent. of the principal yearly. 
lobsters. The exports to Norway were, This kind of bank is exceedingly well adapted for the 
; wants of the country ; and their paper can scarcely be cen 
. In 1831. In 1835. sidered as less secure than their silver. Since it com- 
Coffie@e:...ccmpenees ee SSS lbstny. eee $10,459 lbs menced business, discussions have more than once taken 
Wi Gg scissinnncin somevansisns TGP Wiss ca! coves. vet. 8,631 Ibs. place regarding the return of the bank to cash payments, 
Pepi ericnaas sce sasawonns 8, 180 ollie, « ccccrmrg.... 1,920 lbs. as it was originally agreed that after the lapse of a certain 
Piinento. «...zwet Ruwwews 4,08 1 lisp. emiewes’ wean 4,348 lbs. period it should begin to pay its notes in cash. This has 
REE cg eapesige tenis ae 4,585 galls....c..ceeecees 6,248 galls. not been found practicable, althongh the maximum has 
Mnuscovado sugar’........3, 169 CWts.....s.eeeees 1,298 cwts. been reduced to 125 paper dollars for 100 of silver; but 
Tebaced.. . pmo. oanneve 366,024 Ibs........0060 475,338 Ibs. the paper dollar has for a considerable time been at 112 
Cotton wools sseevnce 5. $3)666,1Ds «ove. s0..e SOPZRT lie. for 100 silver on the exchange of Hamburg. ‘The bank 
Goallrras acess ae. aos ane 27 TAOS... caves ca. 5,602 tons. __ is able to provide for all its notes in silver ; and the ques- 
Cotton cloth............434,744 yards.......... 691,320 yards. tion recently agitated in the Storthing was, whether its 
Earthenware....+... ++. ee L4,502 course of 125 paper for 100 silver dollars should not now 
Cutler yas swesivns ve sans Ds 2AOS casera I L.3,646 be reduced to par, 100 paper for 100 silver, which has not 
Soap and candles......L.2,938 .......ssceeeeees L.3,302 been agreed upon. 
Woollens........ Cine 0 1. 12000 cases vov0e8 L. W229 The Norwegian army consists of some twelve thousand Art| 
lems ope ssrocesnerncet eo teterenle «cats 92,150 bushels....... 147,057 bush. _ troops of all arms, besides which there are thirty thousand : 
Wheat ...ccsereeeses a 1,283 qrs. militia enrolled. ‘T'wo companies belonging to each reg 
Bewley, asve sian oss ervecemeen eterna ges wettents a 24,471 qrs. ment in the Norwegian service are trained to the use 0 


In some articles our trade with Norway has declined, but 
the amount of British and Irish produce and manufacture move with singular agility and speed, and, whilst skating = 
exported to that country has steadily increased, as the fol- along with the greatest velocity, perform their military 
lowing statement will show. Our exports were, in 1827, evolutions with uncommon precision. The army isatthe 
L.39,129; in 1828, L.53,582; in 1829, L.64,234, in 1830, disposal of the king, as far as its services can be rendered 9 
L.63,926 ; in 1831, L.58,580 ; in 1832, L.34,528; in 1833, available in Scandinavia; it cannot, however, be sent be- ; 
L.55,038; in 1834, L.61,998; and in 1835, L.79,278. yond the limits of the peninsula without the special pete 

Were the discriminating duty on Norwegian and Baltic mission of the Storthing. The king has the nomination — | 
timber repealed, our commercial relations with the whole of the superior officers of the army, as well as of some few | 
north of Europe would be greatly extended. Compared of the first civil officers under the government; that of 

| 


the skidor or skate. This corps, called the skielobere, 


with the Swedish customs-duties, those of Norway are mo- others rests with the Storthing. Norway is governed by 
derate, the import duties seldom exceeding two per cent. a viceroy, appointed by the king of Sweden ; Christiania, 
ad valorem. In 1831 they amounted to L.161,840 in- the capital of the country, being the seat of government. 
wards, and to L.47,381 outwards, making in all L.209,22]. She contributes nothing towards the expense of the Swed- 
To these should be added L.27,436 received on account ish government beyond a trifling annual allowance to the 
of tonnage duties, lights, and sundries. The weights and royal family ; but she supports all her own civil and mil 
measures of Norway are the same as those of Denmark. tary institutions. 
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». Inthe year 1825 the population of Norway amountcd to 
967,959. According to the census of 1835, it was 1,098,291, 
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ters in counties. The elective franchise is not connected Norway. 
with the place, but with the number of electors ; and ex- ~~" 


| 


being an increase of 130,332 in ten years. The town 
population of 1825 was 112,778, and in 1835, 125,139; 
being an increase of 12,361 in the same period ; and that 
of the country amounted in 1825 to 855,181, and in 1835 
to 973,152, being an increase in ten years of 117,971. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that the great bulk of the population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits; trade, manufactures, 
and the other occupations employing but a very limited 
number. The town population is confined to thirty-eight 
places, only nine of which have more than 3000 inhabi- 
tants, and only two reach 20,000. Besides, in the whole 
of these, with the single exception of Bergen, a consider- 
able proportion of the inhabitants are partially engaged in 
agriculture. During these ten years, no manufacture has 
been produced fit to be exchanged for the commodities 
of other countries. The staple trade in wood, which for- 
merly gave employment to a large portion of the inliabi- 
tants, has latterly been in a very depressed state, from 
the restrictive duty already referred to. The increase of 
population, therefore, has chiefly taken place amongst the 
agricultural classes ; and the additional food raised for their 
support, together with the admitted advance of the pcople 
during these ten years, is to be attributed partly to addi- 
tional tracts of land having been taken in, and partly to 
improved methods of cultivating the old soil. The coun- 
try has unquestionably made great progress under its own 
peculiar legislation ; and taxes have gradually been re- 
duced. 

The kingdom of Norway is divided into four sees or 
stifts, each of which is divided into a certain nnmber of 
districts, corresponding to its size and importance, and 
these again into parishes, of which there are 336 in the 
country. The dioceses are Aggershuus, containing Christi- 
ania, the capital ; Christiansand, the largest town in which 
bears the same name; Bergen, containing the large and 
important city of the same name; and Drontheim, which 
contains the city of Drontheim, situated on the south shore 
ofa great fiord of the same name; the northern territories 
of Nordland and Finmark, which goes also by the name of 
Drontheim, being presumed to be in the same see. The 
stifts are thus distributed. Christiansand occupies the 
southern extremity of the country; Bergen and Aggers- 
huus occupy, the former the western, and the latter the 
eastern sideof Norway, where it is widest, extending over 
its whole breadth in that quarter, and being separated by 
the great mountain chain; still farther north lies Dron- 
theim, which is succeeded by Nordland and Finmark, the 
most northerly region of Norway, and of which the reader 
will find some account in the article Larnanp. Each 
district, called a fogderie or bailiwick, is under a foged, 
who has charge of the collection of taxcs, police, and all 
executive functions in his district. Besides this public 
functionary, there are military officers, who have official re- 
sidences in the district ; and the amtman, and sorenskriver 
or judge ordinary. Christiania, Bergen, Drontheim, and 
the other large towns in Norway, will be found described 
each under its own respective head in this work. 

The Norwegians enjoy more political liberty than any 
other European nation. The parliament, called the Stor- 
thing, is chosen by the owners or life-renters of the land 
who have attained the age of twenty-five years complete. 
The minimum value which gives a vote is a hundred and 
fifty dollars, or L.30, a value which, from the large diffu- 
sion of property, renders the suffrage nearly universal. To 
render the elector himself eligible as a representative, it 
1s only necessary that he should be thirty years of age, have 
resided ten years in Norway, and be altovetlier unconnect- 
ed with the state. The voters choose electing men, one to 
every fifty voters in tewns, and one to every hundred vo- 


pands or contracts as they increase or diminish. If num- 
bers change, the power of choosing electing men changes 
also; and as the Storthing bears a proportion to the num- 
ber of electing men, the number composing the Storthing 
likewise varies; but the variation cannot be great, indeed 
seldom more than two or three. By this self-acting sys- 
tem of parliamentary reform, places which increase ob- 
tain a direct voice in the making of laws, whilst such 
as decrease below fifty electors must join another district. 
The electing men, on a day fixed by law, choose their repre- 
sentatives, and the body thus elected forms the Storthing. 
The proportions of members chosen is founded on the prin- 
ciple, that the towns in Norway should as nearly as pos- 
sible return one third, and the country two thirds, of the 
whole body, which must not consist of less than seventy- 
five, nor of more than one hundred members. Each district 
elects as many substitutes as it elects representatives, to 
provide against death and other casualties. The Storthing 
is chosen every threc years, and is assembled only once in 
three years, when it sits for three months, or until the 
business be despatched. The Ist of February is the day of 
meeting fixed by law. An extraordinary Storthing may 
be convened by the king, but its acts must be confirmed 
by the next regular Storthing. After some preliminary busi- 
ness, such as electing a president, speaker, and secretary, 
the Storthing divides itself into two chambers. One fourth 
of its whole number is formed into a second chamber, 
called a Lagthing, or division, in which the deliberative 
functions of the legislative body are vested. This clamber 
appears to be equivalent to a house of peers, but its 
powers are much more confined. No bill can be introduced 
there; it must come from the other house, which is called 
the Odelsthing, or house of commons. The Lagthing can 
only deliberate upon what is sent to it, and approve, reject, 
or send back the bill with proposed amendments. It is also 
the court before which, aided by the Hoieste Ret Court, an 
independent branch of the state, the lower honse may im- 
peach ministers of state. Asthe Storthing of 1836 consisted 
of ninety-six individuals, the Lagthing comprised twenty- 
four members, and the Odelsthing seventy-two. Mr Laing 
thus speaks of the Norwegian parliament. “ ‘The Storthing 
consists, in fact, of three houses, the Lagthing of twenty- 
four members, the Odelsthing of seventy-two, and the en- 
tire Storthing consisting of the whole ninety-six united in 
one house. In this latter all motions are made and dis- 
cussed; and, if entertained, are referred to committees 
to report upon to the Storthing. The report, when re- 
ceived back from a committee, is debated and voted upon ; 
and if approved, a bill in terms of the report is ordered 
to be brought into the Odelsthing. This house entertains 
or rejects the proposed bill, frames and discusses the en- 
actments if it is not rejected iz ¢oto, and sends it up to 
the Lagthing or upper house, to be deliberated upon, ap- 
proved, rejected, or amended.” In regard to the passage 
of bills through these two houses, the practice of the Nor- 
wegian parliament does not differ materially from that of 
our own, except in the more limited functions of the Lag- 

thing, the king having only a suspensive veto. But if a 

bill pass through three successive Storthings, it becomes 

the law of the land without the royal assent. This was 

exemplified in the case of the bill, already mentioned, for 

the abolition of hereditary nobility. The duties of the 

Storthing need not be minutely specified ; they may easily 

be inferred. The menibers are paid for their services; 

and no exccutive officer of government can sit in either 

house. 


For legal purposes, the whole country is divided into Jurispru- 
four stifts or provinces; and these are farther subdivided dence. 


into sixty-four judicial districts, each of which last compre- 
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Norway. hends several prestigilds or parishes. To each of these di- 


visions there is a distinct tribunal, with a supreme court 
of ultimate appeal for the whole kingdom, established at 
Christiania. The lowest court, which is strictly one of 
equity, not cf law, is the court of mutual reconcilement or 
agreement held in every parish, and over which presides 
a commissioner, who is elected every three years by the 
householders, and holds his court once a month, receiving 
asmall fee. Every case or law-suit whatsoever must pass 
through this preliminary court, where no lawyer or attorney 
is permitted to practise. Each party states his own case 3 
and if by the judgment or advice of the commissioner 
the parties are brought to agree, his opinion is duly re- 
gistered in another court held in the parish, and it has all 
the validity of a final decision. If, however, the litigants 
are not satisfied, they carry their case to the lowest legal 
court, that of the sorenskriver, or sworn writer, which is 
held in every parish of every district once in every quar- 
ter. The sorenskriver’s court is of great importance. Be- 
sides judging civil and criminal matters, it is the court of 
registration affecting property in the district, and also for 
ascertaining the value of and succession to the property of 
deceased persons. The court next above is the stift-amt 
court, or that of the province, and is thus constituted. It 
consists of three judges with asscssors, is stationary in the 
chief town of each province, and is the court of appeal 
from all the lower tribunals of the province, having at the 
same time the revision of their administration. It must 
likewise sanction their decision in criminal matters be- 
fore sentence can be pronounced. There is, lastly, the 
Hoieste Ret Court of final appeal. It consists of seven 
judges, and, by the ground law, is one of the three estates 
of the constitution, being independent of the executive 
and legislative branches. To this court appeals are carried 
in the last resort, from the stift-amt courts, in criminal as 
well as civil cases. 

The Norwegian system of jurisprudence presents some 
remarkable features, not the least important of which is 
that the judge is responsible for his legal decision; and 
in a case of appeal to a higher court, he must there de- 
fend his judgment, being liable in damages for a wrong de- 
cision. This principle involves a high responsibility, and 
must occasion some individual annoyance, as well as ex- 
pense; but it does not prevent able lawyers from becom- 
ing candidates for judicial functions ; and beyond all doubt 
it is of great advantage to the public in giving certainty 
to the law, and in preventing as well as remedying erro- 
neous decisions. The punishment of death was abolished 
by the Danish government about the latter end of the 
last century, a measure of questionable expediency in 
this country, at least where the secondary punishments are 
by no means perfect. But the punishment which is found 
the most effective, and which forms one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the country, is that of the 
“ loss of honour.” From the earlicst times this has been 
a specific punishment in the criminal law of Norway, 
standing next in degree to the loss of life. “ The pos- 
session of property,” says Mr Laing, “ naturally diffuses 
through all classes the self-respect, regard for character 
and public opinion, circumspection of conduct, and consi- 
deration for others, which flow from and are connected 
with the possession of property, and render these influen- 
tial on the morals, manners, and mode of thinking of the 
whole body of the people.” There is and has always been 
much more of the real business of the country in the hands 
of the people of Norway, and transacted by themselves, 
than is possessed by the inhabitants of any other European 
nation. Now, as the “ loss of honour” involves exclusion 
from all the functions which naturally devolve upon them, 
the punishment is very severely felt, and looked upon, even 
by the humblest peasant, with the greatestdread. Imprison- 


ment is regarded by the great bulk of the population as lh, 


light compared with the sentence of dishonour ; and the 
prevalence of such a high tone of feeling regarding a check 
to crime, which in other countries is altogether ineffectual, 
is a phenomenon in social polity highly to the credit of 
the Norwegians. 


The Norwegian church is in principle and doctrine Lu- Ci, 


theran, and remains as it was originally moulded after the 
subversion of the ancient faith, unaltered by the spirit of in- 
novation, and unviolated by the hand of power. It is essen- 
tially ceremonial, almost as much so as the Roman Catho- 
lic. The altar is decorated with crosses and images, and 
the priest, arrayed in embroidered robes of velvet, celebrates 
high mass under that name. To maintain the ceremonial 
with decent splendour, as well as to support the clergy- 
man in a respectable manner, it is necessary that the pa- 
rishes should be of considerable size. ‘There are in Nor- 
way 336 prestigilds or parishes ; and many of these are 
exceedingly large, extending in some parts from the sea- 
coast to the Swedish frontier, and containing from 5000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. This is certainly a low provision for 
religious instruction; but the people, generally speaking, 
are scattered all over the country, not clustered in towns 
and villages; and although individually they are not af- 
fluent, they are at least respectable, notwithstanding that 
as a whole they are poor. Under such circumstances, pa- 
rishes must necessarily be large. There are five bishopries 
in Norway, each of which has in it a suitable number of in- 
ferior clergymen. The patronage is in the hands of the five 
bishops and the Norwegian council of state, a committee of 
which has charge of all the affairs of the church. By ju- 
dicious arrangements the abuse of patronage is prevented. 
Amongst the regular clergy there is one who has the su- 
perintendence over the concerns of four or five of the ad- 
joining parishes; and the state of the church-property 
buildings, and the manner in which clerical duties are dis- 
charged, come under his cognizance. He communicates 
with the bishop of the diocese, and has a small allowance 
for performing these services, as dean or probst. This ap- 
pears to be the only dignity in the church, with the ex- 
ception of that of bishop. The incomes of the clergy are 
derived from tithes, commuted into a payment of grain, 
glebe farms, one of which the widow has for her life, of 
ferings, and dues. These incomes in country parishes vary 
from 800 to 1600 dollars; but in large towns, or thickly 
settled parishes, they are higher. The bishops, says Mr 
Laing, have about four thousand dollars each. In propor- 
tion to the other professional classes in the country, the 
clergy are well paid, and the church has always been the 
first profession to which talent is naturally directed. The 
clergy are laborious and zealous in the discharge of their 
duty, the church service forming the smallest part of it 
They have school examinations, Sunday schools, and other 
institutions for the promulgation of Christian knowledge. — 
Mr Laing’s impression is, that the Norwegian clergy are 2 
highly educated body of men, being all acquainted with | 
the literature of Europe, and some of them celebrated for 
their classical attainments. It is a peculiar characteristic 
of the Norwegian church, that there is no dissent from It; 
there are no sectariaus in the country. This arises partly y 
from the church having no temporal power, no political ex- | 
istence as a part of the state, no interests jarring with those» 
of the other members of the community. In political rights © 
and privileges the clergy are on a footing with the rest of | 
the inhabitants, and are represented in the Storthing, like . 
other citizens. ‘The Lutheran religion is part of the state, — 
but not the ministers who teach it. One chief cause of the | 
influence of the ministers of religion, and the absence 0 

dissent, is the high consideration in which the right © ! 
confirmation is held. ‘The person who has passed this oF — 
deal is regarded as having received a moral as well a5 3 
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may mention the singular fact, that Bibles are remarkably 
scarce. Mr Laing could not obtain a copy of the Old or 
New Testament from the only bookseller in Drontheim, 
which contains 12,000 inhabitants, nor from the book- 
dealers at the fair of Levangor. The reason assigned for 
this remarkable deficiency in the sacred writings in a 
country attentive to religion, and sufficiently supplied with 
the catechism and the book of common prayer as used in 
the Norwegian church, is, that the Bible Society of Lon- 
don at one time sent over a great supply, and drove the 
regular dealers from the market by underselling them. 
In consequence of this they are now afraid to speculate 
in such a precarious stock, 

Education is very generally diffused ; but the standard 
of excellence is rather low, reading and writing constitut- 
ing nearly the whole. It is provided for in the country 

parishes by an arrangement similar-to that of Scotland. 

There are parochial schoolmasters, of whom some have 

fixed residences, and others live for one half of the year in 

one place, and for the other half in another. A small tax is 
levied from each householder, and every adult pays a small 
personal fee. There isa considerable degree of intelligence 
evinced in some of these communities; but the schools 
are too widely scattered over a thinly peopled country to 
be equally beneficial to all. It may be mentioned, that 
the clergy pay particular attention to the diffusion of edu- 
cation. The higher department of university education at 
Christiania is exceedingly expensive; and, besides, there 
is not such a demand for educated men in the medical, 
legal, and commercial professions, as in morc densely-peo- 
) pled and commercial countries, tle tendency of which un- 
doubtedly is to raise the standard of intellectual proficien- 
cy amongst all classes of the community. Those belong- 
ing to the learned professions are not numerous, becauce 
the demand is not great, and the supply is adjusted ac.- 
| cordingly. The restrictions on the free exercise of trade 

! and industry also operate with grcat force in depressing 
| general education. Before a person can enter upon any 
medical or legal employment, before he can manufacture, 
_ buy, or sell as a merchant, he must obtain peculiar privi- 

leges from a corporate body. <“ As the expense of prepa- 

_ ration,” says Mr Laing, “ and the small number of prizes 
to be obtained, place the higher and learned professions 
out of the reach of the main body of the people, as objects 
of rational ambition, for which they might endeavour to 
bestow superior education upon their children, so the re- 
strictions and monopoly system shut them out from vari- 
ous paths and employments for which ingenuity, with or- 
| dinary useful education, might qualify them.” With such 
_ alegislature as Norway possesses, it is to be hoped that 
| these fetters upon the industry and intelligence of the 
_ country will not be allowed to remain much longer unre- 
| moved. 

s._ From the general diffusion of periodical publications, Mr 
Laing is led to infer that the Norwegians are a reading peo- 
ple. What is of great importance to the community is, that 
the press is by law perfectly free. There is no duty on news- 
Papers, of which upwards of twenty are published ; seven or 
| eight in Christiania alone, and all in extensive circulation. 

Lvery little town has its local newspapcr ; and from the 
Importance attached to local subjects there discussed, the 
bulk of the community are the purchascrs, not the educat- 
edfew. In type and paper they are superior to the French 
: German papers, and much ability is shown in conducting 
them, « Such newspapers as the American people read,” 
The Mr Laing, “would not find readers in this country.” 
ee ere 18 no scurrility nor personal abuse displayed by those 

0 write in them ; yet the most entire freedom of discus- 
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i. religious diploma, which capacitates him for an office of freely but decorously, and with a strict eye to the general Norway. 
i trust and responsibility. In connection with religion, we 


good. 
sure to allow all periodical publications to be transmitted 
free of postage was lately negatived, only because the re- 
venue of the post-office had been appropriated to certain 
specific purposes for the three years next ensuing. Some 
newspapers whicli are supposed to be particularly favour- 
able to government are allowed by royal favour to pass free 
of postage at present, and no doubt is entertained that ere 
long all will be placed upon the same footing. A number 
of periodical and occasional works besides newspapers are 
published. There are two weekly magazines in great cir- 
culation ; several monthly journals devoted to literature, 
antiquarian, agricultural, and military subjects ; and in al- 
most every newspaper there is the announcement of some 
new work or translation. Yet the literature which ought 
strictly to be considered as Norwegian is not yet of a very 
high order compared with that of other countries. But 
the mind of the country is advancing, and literature, which 
is young in Norway, will advance along with it. 
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There is no tax upon advertisements ; and a mea- “~~” 


The inhabitants of Norway are very polite in their man- Manners 


ners, as well to each other as to strangers. 


a high place in their estimation; and, besides the public 
theatres, there are societies of amateur performers in all 
the larger towns, and even in some of the villages. In 
music, dancing, and dress, the Norwegian females arc by no 
means deficient. They have pleasing voices, and in every 
family of every station singing and dancing are constantly 
practised in the long winter evenings. Music is taught in 
the country by the organist attached to each parish. In 
the winter regular fairs are held, at which Swedcs and 
Laplanders attend for disposing of goods. Christmas is 
kept in great style, and there are other festivals and vari- 
ous amusements which serve to relieve the tedium of winter 
and spring. The 17th of May, also, being the anniversary 
of their independence, is celebrated both at home and 
abroad by every Norwegian, and with marked propriety. 
Mr Laing gives a favourable account of thc state of mo- 
rals in Norway ; but, without impugning so high an autho- 
rity, if we are to take bastardy as a test, the statement is 
not borne out by the facts. ‘The proportion of illegitimate 
to legitimate children is as one to five, which is as high as 
in London or Paris. But the evils entailed upon society by 
illegitimacy arc partially alleviated by the state of the law 
in respect to this. Children are not only rendered legiti- 
mate by the subscquent marriage of the parents, as in 
Scotland, but the father, previously to his contracting a 
marriage with another party, may, by a particular act, le- 
gitimize them. ‘The Norwegians are at all events a very 
hospitable, honest, industrious, and peaceable people. 


They are and cus. 
partial to theatrical representations, so that the drama holds toms. 


The government of Norway, aware of the value and im- Public im. 
portance of steam navigation, is making great and judici- prove- 
ous exertions to promote it. This is a country where it is ments. 


calculated to produce its greatest benefits, from tlle man- 
ner in which the peninsula is traversed by long arms of 
the sea, penetrating sometimes to its very centre. Stcam- 
vessels are now seen plying on these fiords; they are com- 
manded by naval officers; the fares are moderate ; and in 
all that regards the comfort of passengers they rival our own. 
Roads and bridges are kept in a state of excellent order ; 
a circumstance likely to happen in a country of proprie- 
tors, whose common interest it is to keep them in repair. 
There are no tolls in Norway ; the principle of the farm- 
ers and others is to work in concert, and to keep up esta- 
blishments for the common benefit. 

The worst feature, perhaps the only thoroughly bad one, 
in the institutions of Norway, is, that the trade is not free. 
Hach trade is monopolized by a sort of guild or fraternity, 
by which even country dealers are licensed. The perni- 
cious effects of such a system we have sufficiently shown 
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Norwich. when treating of the fisheries; and we shall close our ac- 
—~—’ countof this interesting country with the following observa- 


tions, extracted from a work of great authority on such 
subjects : 

“ The principle of equal partition of land among all the 
children, retained in Norway from the earliest period, pre- 
vailed also in England before the conquest. A relic of it 
remains in the law of gavelkind, still existing in Kent. 
The different effects produced on society by the retention 
of that law in the one country, and its general disuse in 
the other, are remarkable. In Norway, chiefly by its ope- 
ration, a high standard of sufficiency has been preserved 
among the middle and labouring classes. Population has 
been prevented from increasing too rapidly by the fear 
which people have of falling below the general standard. 
There has, therefore, been a continual prevalence and dif- 
fusion of ease and well-being. But, on account of the ab- 
sence of great inequalities of condition, and therefore of 
many of the usual stimulants to exertion, society has been 
kept at a low level. Great social freedom has indeed al- 
ways existed, in consequence of the land being in the 
hands of the mass ef the people; but there has been a 
want of ability, until a very recent period, to combine for 
the preservation of their political independence. During 
their earlier history, their political liberties were often 
variable and uncertain. After the union of their crown 
with that of Denmark in 1380, it appears that the Danish 
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nobility gradually encroached upon their privileges; for Ny 
when, in 1660, the crown and the people combined against “- 


the nobility, and abolished the states in Denmark, a simi- | 
lar revolution also took place in Norway ; and that coun- 
try coutinned under absolute government until the estab- 
lishment of its constitution in 1814. Their udal laws 
trained them in the management of their own affairs, and 
produced that feeling of self-respect which the possession 
of property, and of land in particular, is calculated to give, 
These, together with the civil institutions preserved or in- 
troduced whilst they were under the Danish crown, pre- | 
pared them for the large measure of freedom to which they 
have now attained. ‘The evil of their udal system is its 
tendency to obstruct the development of intellect, and to 
keep society stationary. But since 1814 they have made 
great progress. Stimulants to mental activity are now no 
longer wanting. Their continual collision with Sweden, 
the problem of their internal restrictions on trade and com- 
merce, the routine of their government, and the wholesome 
struggles always arising in a free state, will supply them. 
Their land will become more productive, by the applica- 
tion of science to its cultivation ; their trade will also be 
expanded. If we open our ports to their timber, which we 
may one day see accomplished, their wealth will increase. 
And, according to the experience of the last twenty years, 
wealth will not materially disturb the peculiarities of ther | 
social system.”! R.R.Re 


NORWICH, a city of England, the capital of the coun- 
ty of Norfolk. No historical notices of the place are to be 
found during the period of the Roman government in this 
island. Its origin was during the Saxon heptarchy, when, 
in 446, a castle was first erected, on an elevation surrounded 
by water and marshes, which having become drained by na- 
tural, aided by some artificial means, gradually served as the 
site of the present city ; its progress was slow, till Uffa, one 
of the kings of the East Angles, built a more solid castle 
in 575; and, the habitations having increased, it became 
the capital of the kingdom of the East Angles, which then 
comprehended the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cam- 
bridge. 

It was captured by the Danes about an hundred years 
afterwards, and during the two succeeding centuries was 
often lost and won by that people, till Alfred the Great, in 
872, had subdued those erratic conquerors, when he greatly 
improved the fortifications of the castle, which, having been 
originally of earth, he rebuilt with brick. In the reign of 
Ethelred, the Danes, under their king Swayne, again seiz- 
ed upon Norwich in 1003; but being expelled by Ethel- 
red the next year, the city was left in a most desolate 
condition till 1011, when Swayne again returned, captur- 
ed the castle, rebuilt the fortifications of the town, and 
conferred the government of it on one of his commanders, 
named Turkel or Turketel, who seems to have maintained 
himself in that post many years, and, notwithstanding 
occasional hostilities between the Danes and the Angles, 
to have contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
place, which was then constituted a borough. After the 
final expulsion of the Danes, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, the town increased with rapidity; much of the 
marshy ground was drained and built upon; and the first 
churches of stone were erected, some of which exist at the 
present time. Norwich had been created an earldom by 
Edward the Confessor in 1049; and in the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus the episcopal see was removed from Thetford, 
in 1094, when it became a city, but only received a char- 


ter of incorporation in the reign of Henry I., in the year 
1100. The chief officer was then denominated prepositus 
or provost; but in 1152, by another charter, extended still 
further in 1189, the title of mayor was given, and the right 
of the citizens to elect that officer was conferred upon 
them. 

This city was the residence of several of our monarchs 
at some periods during the reigns of John, of Henry Il, 
and of Edward I.; and the cathedral having been finished 
in the year 1278, the latter sovereign assisted at the so- 
lemn ceremony of its consecration. 

In the year 1336 the foundation of manufactures was 
laid in Norwich by a colony of Dutch and Flemish weavers, 
who had been driven from their own country bya great in- 
undation. The goods they made were from woollen yam, 
the best spinning of which was executed first at the town 
of Worsted in this county, and by the name of which 
thread made of wool has ever since been distinguished. 
By this manufacture the city rapidly attained a degree of | 
opulence before unknown, and the traces of which have 
continued to the present day. 

King Henry IIL, with his Queen, Philippa, visited the 
city, when a grand tournament was exhibited ; and they 
repeated their visit two years afterwards, when a new char- 
ter was granted, which extended the powers and privileges 
of the citizens. In 1348 the city was afflicted with that 
dreadful visitation known as the plague, trom which, it is 
said, more than 57,000 persons were carried off in seven 
months. Before that calamity the city is said to have con- 
tained 70,000 inhabitants, having sixty-nine parish churches, 
and eight religious houses. But it must soon have reco- 
vered trom this visitation, as it is related that, two yeals 
afterwards, a grand tournament was held, at which Edwar 
the Black Prince was present, for whose entertainment the 
citizens provided a magnificent banquet, at the expense 0 
thirty-seven pounds four shillings and sixpence. 

In the year 1422 the doctrines of the reformation made 
their appearance in Norwich, and several persons were 
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a. executed as Wickliffites, or, as they were then called, Lol- excellently-constructed flood-gates, an opening into the sea Norwich. 
| lards; and during the early part of the reign of Henry at Lowestoft has been completed. ; 
VII. between 14:22 and 1448, many suffered severe whip- _ The city, built on the very gentle acclivity of a hill, is 
ping and other punishments, upon suspicion of entertaining distinguished by one peculiarly striking feature; a large 
the new opinions. These persecutions were continued at sugar-loaf hill of considerable elevation, which (whether 
intervals till the reign of Edward VI., when, in the year formed by nature or by art, has been frequently a subject 
1538, the Protestant system being established by law, all the of dispute) stands in its centre. On the summit of that 
images in the cathedral and the parish churches were de- hill, towards the south-west, Stood the ancient castle, of 
stroyed, and the different orders of friars and nuns in the very remote but doubtful origin, though tradition, as be- 
religious houses were suppressed. On Trinity Sunday in fore stated, has ascribed it to a king of the East Angles, 
that year the prior and monks in the cathedral changed who reigned about the year 575. It long continued strong- 
their dresses for the habits of deans, prebends, and canons, ly fortified, and, till more peaceful times have made such 
and the Protestant worship was celebrated in it, and in all objects of less importance, served as the means of either 
the parish churches within the city. protecting or overawing the city. Great alterations have 
In 1549 this city was the theatre of atumultuous insurrec- been made on the level at the top of the castle hill at va- 
tion, resembling that of the Jacquerie in France, and the rious periods; and, finally, since the year 1793, it is occupied 
peasants’ war in Germany. Itwasat first an insurrection of with a pile of buildings as nearly resembling the architec- 
the rural population, on complaints respecting the enclo- ture of the old castle as could be adapted to the purposes 
sure of common fields. As soon as numbers had beencol- for which it is now used. Though the outside has a heavy 
lected, they chose as their leaders two brothers of the and indeed gloomy appearance, the interior is appropriated 
name of Kett, one a tanner, the other a butcher; and on with great judgment and taste as a county jail, a county 
the 7th of July their numbers amounted to 16,000 men. hall, and an apartment for holding general county meet- 
They surrounded the city, and from thence increased their ings. 
numbers to more than 20,000. Having established them- As this castle hill covers a large space, and as the streets 
selves near the city, the Ketts proclaimed themselves the either converge from or wind round it, those in the vici- 
King’s deputies, and established a pretended court of judi- nity, which are the scenes of the greatest activity, are both 
cature under a spreading tree, which they called the Oak narrow and crooked, and have rather a gloomy appearance. 
of Reformation. Many gentlemen and clergymen were This is indeed in some measure relieved by an extensive 
made prisoners by this rabble, and treated with the most market-place, a large open oblong square, said to be the 
barbarous cruelty. ‘They made several attempts to force finest in England. This market is most abundantly sup- 
their way into the city, and succeeded in making some pro- plied with provisions of all kinds, and of the best descrip- 
gress towards its reduction ; but being repulsed, they, on tion, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The spots for the dif- 
‘their retreat, set fire to the houses in several places, so that ferent articles are kept separated into those for meat, for 
_ Some streets were consumed, and the whole city would fish, for vegetables, and for poultry, butter, eggs, &c. The 
probably have been rendered a heap of ruins, if an unusual- houses which surround the market-place are lofty and ele- 
ly heavy fall of rain had not checked the farther exten- gant, many of them have been recently new-fronted, and 
sion of the conflagration. some rebuilt, and most of them are occupied by well-em- 
Whilst the insurgents still continued the siege, they were _ bellished shops. In the front of these shops, what is called 
quarrelling amongst themselves, and committing the most the Gentleman’s Walk was the first part of the city paved 
_ atrocious acts of violence on the surrounding country, as_ with flag-stones, and was long the chief promenade in the 
well as on the persons of the gentry who were so unfortunate city. 
_ 48 to fall into their hands. They at length became masters At the northern corner of the market stands the guild. 
of the city, though a small body of forces under the Mar- hall, an ancient and large building constructed of black 
quis of Northampton had been sent to defend it. Atlength flint, with cornices, window-frames, and battlements of 
_ 4 more powerful body, commanded by the Earl of War- Portland stone. The assizes for the city and the county 
wick, made its appearance before Norwich. The first ef- of the city are held in an appropriate apartment of this 
forts of the royal troops were unsuccessful, and the rebels edifice, as well as the elections of members of parliament 
_ obtained possession of the artillery and ammunition of the and other elective functionaries. The upper part of the 
Earl of Warwick, but were too ignorant of their use to im- building is a room supported by fluted pillars of the Co- 
prove the advantage they had gained, New troops were rinthian order, designed for the justices of the peace of the 
brought to the royal army, when a bloody attack, in which city, having the mayor’s council-chamber within it, with a 
3500 of the rebels were killed, decided the contest. A ge- large and two small windows of beautiful stained glass. It 
neral pardon was proclaimed to all but the leaders, who is adorned with portraits of former distinguished members 
were soon seized, and tried for rebellion ; some were exe- of the corporation, and more especially by a naval trophy 
cuted on the spot, but the Ketts were conveyed to Lon- presented by Lord Nelson, containing, in a glass case, the 
don, and there convicted, but at length sent back to the sword of the Spanish admiral, delivered up to that hero at 
Place where their guilt had been incurred, and executed the great victory gained near Cape St Vincent on the 14th 
with great cruelty. of February 1797. 
From the extinction of this rebellion, which, as before | St Andrew’s Hall, a public building, chiefly used for the 
_ Stated, commenced on the 7th of July, and was terminated _ social meetings of the corporation, or other public bodies, 
on the 29th of August, the history of this city has nothing is an ancient foundation; but in its present state it is a re- 
80 peculiar as to make it an object of attention distinct from gular and beautiful structure, consisting of a nave and two 
the general history of England. side aisles, more than fifty yards in length and thirty in 
Norwich is partly built upon a plain on the banks of the breadth. It is adorned with some portraits of former ma- 
Wensum, a branch of the river Yare, which has been from gistrates by eminent artists, set in elegant frames, carved 
time immemorial navigable for barges to its entrance into with great labour, and highly gilded. Under the gallery, 
the sea at Yarmouth. Of late years a project has been at the west end, is suspended the ensign of the French 
executed for rendering this city accessible to vessels of ship Genereux, presented by Sir Edward Berry, the brave 
considerable burden direct from the sea. This has been captain of the Foudroyant, in the year 1800. Amongst the 
done by forming a canal ending in the lake, or, as it is paintings in the edifice is a fine full-length of Lord Nelson, 
Provincially called, the Broad of Loathing, whence, by some and two historical pictures by Martin, a native of the city ; 
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tique, but modernised in some degree at subsequent, and 
in the greatest degree in comparatively modern times, 
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Norwich one represcnting the story of Edward and Elenora, the 
—~-—” other the execution of Lady Jane Grey. The Dutch con- 


gregation have the right of assembling here on Sunday for 
public worship. 

The most prominent public edifices in this city are those 
for ecclesiastical purposes. The first of them is the cathedral, 
a venerable pile, one of the finest remains of Saxon architec- 
ture in this country. This building was originally erected 
under a Bishop Herbert, in the year 1069; and it has un- 
dergone various alterations and improvements atsubsequent 
periods up to the present time. It is 400 feet in length, from 
the entrance door at the west to the east end. ‘The west 
front is handsome and uniform ; and the upper part is orna- 
mented with four turrets of stone-work, and one large and 
two small doors. Over the centre door is a large Gothic 
window, extending the whole breadth and depth of the 
nave. The two transepts extend in length about 180 feet 
from north to south. ‘The north front is ornamented with 
two pinnacles of stone, and over the middle door is a 
carved figure of Bishop Herbert, the founder. The south 
front has likcwise two pinnacles of stone, between which, 
in the pediment of the roof, is a handsome dial. The in- 
terior, on entering the west front, exhibits a very pleasing 
appearance, arising from the uniformity and the neatness 
of the building, having a space of 204 feet to the entrance 
of the choir, which is fifty-four feet wide and seventy in 
height. The roof is of stone, supported by two rows of 
massive pillars, and is curiously arched, and carved full of 
small figures representing many passages of history from the 
Old andthe New Testament. These figures are in a state 
of good preservation, although they have existed ever since 
the year 1463. The roofs of the north and south tran- 
septs also exhibit the same kind of curious workmanship. 
The whole of the roofs are highly esteemed by the curious, 
and it is said they are the only carvings of this kind that 
have existed so long, and been so perfectly preserved. The 
roof of the chancel is eighty-four fect high, and the arcb+:s 
and carved figures in it are very curious. The choir is spa- 
cious and beautiful; the stalls of the dean, of the vice- 
dean, archdeacons, prebendaries, and canons, as well as the 
bishop’s throne and the chancellor’s seat, are of Gothic 
carved work; and near them a temporary pulpit is placed for 
the weekly preacher. At the east end of the choir are four 
painted windows, the lowest representing the transfigura- 
tion, and the other some of the apostles, evangelists, and 
prophets. In the body of the cathedral are a number of 
monuments to the memory of distinguished ecclesiastics 
who have filled the different offices connected with this 
church. The tower rises in the centre of the building, at 
the meeting of the four roofs. The ceiling is there 100 
feet in height, and the tower rises 140 feet above that. 
The outside is adorned with curious Gothic carved work, 
and is crowned with a battlement and four small spires. 
From the battlement a spire rises sixty-four feet, thus 
making the cross and weathercock at the apex 306 feet 
from the ground. From the low spot upon which it stands, 
it is not, however, a conspicuous object at a distance. 

The cloisters adjoining to the cathedral excite much at- 
tention. It consists of the largest and most beautiful 
quadrangle in England, and was built in the year Toro. tt 
is about 174 feet square, each of the four sides being 
twelve feet wide; the arches are Gothic, and the windows 
were once furnished with painted glass. The roof is full 
of historical figures, the subjects being taken from the 
gospel, the Revelations, and ecclesiastical history ; and it is 
upwards of fifteen feet in height. At the south-west cor- 
ner are two lavatories, ornamented with curiously carved 
work, representing the inveterate antipathy borne by the 
monks towards the secular clergy. The roofs contain no 
less than 418 historical figures. 

The bishop’s palace is a vast pile of building, very an- 


The principal entrance is through a large and ancient 
gateway, with an ornamented Gothic arch. The only ob. 
ject within deserving of notice is the chapel, a neat an” 
spacious edifice of white stone, most neatly fitted up. Th. — 
whole precinct of the cathedral is surrounded with a lofty | 
stone wall, except on the eastern side, where it is bounded 
by the river. 

The parish clurches are more numerous here than in any 
other place in England, excepting the metropolis. Few 
of them deserve notice ; some of them are small, and se- 
veral of them but a few years ago were covered with 
thatch. The whole number is thirty-eight. One of the 
oldest, and by far the largest, is that of St Peter’s Mancroft. 
It is a fine building, 180 feet in length and sixty feet in 
height, with north and south aisles each 120 feet long. The 
inside is much admired for the lightness of its construction, 
the slenderness of its pillars, and the number and size of 
its windows. It contains many, and some remarkably fine, 
monuments. In the tower is a ring of twelve musical 
bells put up by a voluntary subscription of the parishioners 
in 1775. They vary regularly in weight from six hundred- 
weights three quarters five pounds, to forty-one hundred- 
weights one quarter four pounds, weighing together nine 
tons four hundredweights twenty-four pounds. They are 
highly harmonious, and are commonly rung on festivals and 
holidays. 

Besides these numerous churches, there are places of 
worship for two foreign congregations of Protestants, two 
Roman Catholic chapels, two Quakers’ meeting-houses, 
and chapcls for each grade of dissenters from the Socitiians 
to the Huntingtonians. 

The city is well supplied with benevolent institutions 
for the relief of distress. Bethel Hospital, for lunatics, is 
endowed; St Giles Hospital, an ancient establishment, pro- 
vides for a hundred poor, equally divided between males 
and females; Doughty’s Hospital, from the name of the 
founder, supports twenty-four aged men and eight women; 
the Girls’ Hospital, united with the Boys’ Hospital, and with 
an altered establishment, provides fora large number of both 
sexes, both in clothing and in maintenance ; the Infirmary 
is supported chiefly by parochial assessments ; the Asylum 
for Indigent Blind was opened in 1805, by the beneficence 
of an individual, and the aid of voluntary contributions; 
Cook’s Hospital provides for ten aged females; and the Not- 
wich Dispensary, founded in 1804, provides the poor with 
medicine and medical advice gratis. The voluntary asso 
ciations for purposes of beneficence are the following, be- 
sides some of a private nature, viz. the Humane Society, for 
recovering persons apparently drowned ; the F riendly So- 
ciety, for the benefit of women in old age or sickness, ad- 
ministered by ladies, who distribute a large sum annually; 
the Friars’ Society, which dispenses to the industrious poor 
the charity for clergymen’s widows ; the Benevolent Asso 
ciation, which has for its object the relief of decayed trades 
men; the Norfolk Benevolent Medical Society, and the 
Amicable Society of Attorneys, which relieve the distress- 
ed members and families of their respective professions; 
and the Society of Good-Will, which aids those who are 
not entitled to any parochial relief. ’ 

Amongst charities for educating the poor, the St Georges 
Company, an old institution of the year 1700, must be 
noticed. It is chiefly supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and educates some hundred boys and girls, who at 
tend public worship in six parish churches. “Almost every 
one of thc various dissenting congregations has either Sun- 
day or daily schools attached to their respective places of 
divine service. 

One establishment, although supported by and extende 
to the whole county of Norfolk, is the County Hospital, witl- 
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ich. out St Stephen’s gate, erected in 1772, but enlarged at a 

subsequent period. A great number of patients are con- 
tinually admitted and relieved by this excellent institution. 
The most eminent inedical men attend daily, and the hos- 
pital is at all times open for accidental cases. 

For objects of amusement, Norwich has an assembly- 
room, a neat building, erected in 1756; anda theatre, con- 
sidered as one of the most complete in the kingdom out of 
London, in which a company perform a few months in every 

ar. 

The population of Norwich in 1801 amounted to 35,252, 
in 1811 to 35,338, in 1821 to 50,190, and in 1831 to 
61,110. But there are portions of some of the parishes be- 
yond the boundaries of the city, though forming part of the 
suburbs. Thus, in 1831, the parish of Hellesdon contained 
sixty-one inhabitants beyond the city boundaries, St James’ 
had 1669, and Thorpe had 940; thus making the popula- 
tion at that period amount to 63,770. As the increase up to 
the present time has been as great as in the preceding ten 
years, the population at the present time, 1837, must ex- 
ceed 70,000 persons. 

Norwich has been the seat of manufacturing industry 
from a very early period, the commencement of which has 
been remarked in the historical notices of this article. The 
long disturbances in the Netherlands, and the persecutions 
under the Duke of Alva in particular, produced immigra- 
tions from thence in greater number, and much more im- 
portant, than those which had preceded that period; and 
the immigrants received the greatest protection from the 
government of Queen Elizabeth. The goods fabricated by 
these people were chiefly of wool; but some were made 
from flax and from hemp. The woollens received appro- 
priate names, the exact significations of which are now 

_ nearly lost. Soon afterwards a peculiar fabric was Dro- 
duced, from a mixture of silk or of mohair with the wool. 
This gave a great impulse to the trade, and produced a con- 
siderable demand for the great markets of rankfort, Leip- 
zig, and others in the north, and for Spain, Portugal, and 

1 Italy in the south. At the beginning of the eighteenth 

| century, about the year 1720, this trade was at its zenith. 
| Almost the whole female population of Norfolk and Suffolk 

was employed at the spinning wheel; and though 50,000 

_ tons of wool were used, it was found necessary to draw 

Supplies of yarn from other districts. The establishment 

of manufactures in Yorkshire, where coals, provisions, and 
labour were cheaper than in Norfolk, gave a heavy blow to 
| the trade of the city; which would have been more se- 
verely felt, but for the fluctuations of fashion having creat- 
ed a greater demand for bombazines, an article which liad 
been early made there, but had at first languished. The 
- Yorkshire workmen, and the substitution of machinery for 
female hands, reduced the making of the ancient kinds of 
goods to a low point; and that was chiefly maintained by 
the East India Company purchasing annually a very large 
quantity of camblets for the China market. During the 
period from 1700 to 1800, the population of Norwich de- 
clined till towards the end of the century, when some new 
manufactures, and a great revival in the bombazine trade, 
gave an impulse, the effect of which has continued with 
increased force to the present day. ‘The introduction of 
the shaw] manufactory, one of the chief causes of the pre- 
Seat prosperity, took place about the end of the last cen- 
tury; and the fabric has gradually improved till it has al- 
most supplied the whole trade of the kingdom, besides fur- 
hishing much for foreign markets. Besides this trade, and 
the making of bombazines, there are some of silk goods 
Produced, and smaller manufactures of cotton and hempen 
linen. The malting is a considerable trade; and the corn 
market, from the €asy connection with London through 
armouth or Lowestoff, is one of the most extensive in 
he kingdom. It appears by the official returns of 1831, 
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that there were in the city 3752 males above twenty years 
of age employed in manufactures. According to the re- 
turns of the same year, the whole number of the families 
within the city was 15,572, of whom 9174 were chiefly em- 
ployed in trade, manufactures, and handicraft ; 509 in 
agriculture; and 4889 not comprised in either of the two 
preceding classes. 

The relative extent of trade in different towns may be in 
some measure determined by the amount of the postage of 
letters collected in them. "In this view, Norfolk stands 
the ninth in the list of English towns, being next after 
London, Liverpool, Mancliester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield ; and the sum collected having 
amounted in the year 1836 to L.9557. 10s. 3d. 

The corporation of N orwich, before the municipal reform 
law was enacted, consisted of a mayor, arecorder, two she- 
riffs, twenty-four aldermen, and sixty common-council men; 
but by that law, instead of four wards, as formerly, it is now 
divided into eight, and has sixteen aldermen and forty- 
eight common-council men, chosen by the inhabitants, 
and justices of the peace and a recorder nominated by 
the crown. This city, as before, returns two members to 
the House of Commons, chosen by a very numerous body 
of resident electors, comprising, besides the ten-pounds 
householders, many hundreds of freemen. The title of 
Earl of Norwich was conferred upon the Scotch Duke of 
Gordon ; but that title, as well as the dukedom, is now ex- 
tinct. 

NOSE, the organ of smell. See ANATomY. The uses 
of the nose are, exciting in us the sense of smelling, and 
serving in the great office of respiration, as well as in mo- 
delling the voice, receiving the abundant humours from the 
eyes, and adding to the beauty of the face. The nose was 
by the augurs particularly attended to in forming conjec- 
tures concerning future good or ill success. The tingling of 
the right or left nostril, for instance, was thought to indicate 
different things, as it happened to different sexes, or to per- 
sons in different conditions. 

NOSOLOGY is a Greek word signifying a discourse 
or treatise of diseases, otherwise called pathology. The 
importance of a comprehensive and accurate nosology has 
been long and generally allowed. Baglivi, Boerhaave, 
Gorter, Gaubius, and Sydenham, have expressed their de- 
sire for a work of this kind, the great object of which should 
be to fix the pathognomonics of every disease, or to dispose 
all diseases into certain classes, orders, and genera, found- 
ed on distinctions taken from the Symptoms only, without 
regard to remote or proximate causes. 

NOSTOCH, Suor Stars; ¢remella nostce (Lin. Spee. 
Plant. ; Dillenius, de Muscis, tab. 10, fig. 14; Plor. Danica, 
tab. 885, fig. 1); tremella intestinalis vel mesenterica (Lin. 
Spee. Plant. ; Dillen. de Mus. tab. 10, fig. 16; Flor. Danie. 
tab. 885, fig. 2). The substance in question is not un- 
frequent in England, and in other parts of Europe, after 
rains, both in spring and autumn. Very large spots of it are 
seen in gravelly soils, and particularly on the tops of hills 
and on open downs, and it is often found on gravel walks, 
It is met with in some of the old authors, under the name 
of nostoch, as in Paracelsus and others; and the alchemists 
fancied there was something wonderful in it, and that it 
would afford a menstrnum for gold. Nostoch is said to be 
a word synonymous with Jaculum alicujus stelle, vel po- 
lius Gus repurgatione dejectum quid in terram, flos aéris, 

Sragmentum mmbi; as this substance was believed to fall 
from the sky, along with the meteors which we often see, 
and call falling-stars. Hence the country people in Swe- 
den have called it sky-fall ; and in England it is known by 
the name of witches’ butter, in common with some of the 
gelatinous liver-worts. 

Paracelsus, Helmont, and others, however, ranked it with 
the éerniabin, or manna, and thought it dropped, as tlie lat- 
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Nostrada- ter did, from heaven. It is described, and the chemical 


mus. 


analysis of it given, by M. Geoffroy, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1708, and is there said to yield, 
besides an acid phlegm, a portion of concrete volatile salt 
and some fixed salt. The distilled water from it was be- 
lieved by some to possess singular virtues in allaying pains 
of the joints; but there is certainly no ground for attribut- 
ing to it any extraordinary qualities. Since the days of 
Paracelsus it has been considered as a vegetable produc- 
tion; but the botanists have had difficulty in assigning to 
it its place or genus in their several systems. 

Naturalists had, however, for some years begun to doubt 
whether the substance in question was of a vegetable or 
animal nature, when at length the latter opinion received 
a strong corroboration from the observations of Mr Platt 
of Oxford, in a letter printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1776. 

« From a child,” says he, “ I remember seeing the me- 
teors shooting in the air, which appearance, by my com- 
rades, was called star-shooting, believing the stars no lar- 
ger than their apparent magnitude. ‘This jelly-like sub- 
stance, mentioned in your magazine, was believed to be 
the dross of these meteors, and took the name of star-shot, 
which passed for certain with me till I had arrived at the 
age of twenty-four, when I was engaged in business that 
required my frequently passing over both meadows and 
pasture-grounds, where in spring and autumn I saw many 
portions of this supposed alga or nostoch, but never more 
than one or two contiguous, mostly near the water; when 
the meadows were or had been just before flooded. My 
conjectures were various, until I saw a crow pecking of 
something in a field, which I heard to cry ; when turning 
my horse to the place, I found a frog of the common size, 
which the crow (of the carrion kind) would soon have 
killed and gorged, had I not disturbed her, and chased her 
away. 

«“ About this time I found in a meadow the bowels of a 
frog indigested, and compact as the chitterlings of a calf 
or pig, but white as the paper I write upon, though not 
translucid. I took it up and placed it in a paper exposed 
to the air, leaving it in some grass where I found it, till 
my return that way in three days’ time, when I saw it 
changed to that tremulous jelly-like substance, the alga 
or star-shot. I was much pleased with this discovery, 
and took it home in my pocket wrapped in a paper, where 
I showed it to a society of young persons of which I was 
a member, who agreed with my sentiments of its being 
the indigestible part of a frog disgorged by some bird of 

rey. . 

Pee To corroborate my sentiments of this alga being the 
bowels of a frog, I luckily saw some of it lying by the side 
of a brook, where I lighted and took it up, and to my 
great surprise found attached to the jelly the head, heart, 
liver, and one leg of the frog, which had been, I presume, 
disgorged by some carrion crow, who frequented the flood- 
ed grounds to pick up worms and other vermine. ‘There 
was also some of it found on an apple-tree at Wyston Mag- 
na, near Leicester, where I then lived, which, no doubt, 
was disgorged by some owl.” 

Dr Darwin, in his Poem on the Loves of the Plants, is 
of the same opinion with Mr Platt, that these gelatinous 
substances are of an animal nature ; and that the different 
appearances they put on are owing to various circumstan- 
ces, viz. the different birds who feed on frogs, the quantity 
they devour at a time, and the state of digestion before 
they are voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS, Micuaet, an able physician and a 
celebrated astrologer, was descended of a noble Provencal 
family, and born on the 14th of December 1503, at St 
Remy, in the diocese of Avignon. By his grandfather he 
was initiated in the study of the mathematics, and he af- 


terwards completed his courses of humanity and philosophy Ne 
at the college of Avignon. Having repaired to Montpellier, 
he there applied himself to physic, till being forced away 
by the plague in 1525, he took his route towards Toulouse, 
and passed on till he reached Bordeaux. This course 
occupied him five years, during which he undertook the 
cure of all such patients as were willing to put themselves 
under his care. After this he returned to Montpellier, and, 
having been created doctor of his faculty in 1529, revisit- 
ed the places where he had before practised pliysic. At 
Agen he contracted an acquaintance with Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, which induced him to make some stay in that 
town, where he married ; but having buried his wife, and 
two children which she had brought him, he quitted Agen 
after a residence of about four years, On his return to Pro- 
vence, he established himself first at Marseilles ; but his 
friends having provided an advantageous match for him at 
Salon, he, in 1544, transported himself thither. In 1546, 
Aix being afflicted with the plague, he went thither at the 
solicitation of the inhabitants, and proved of great service; 
so that the town gave him a considerable pension for se- 
veral years after the contagion ceased. Returning after- 
wards to Salon, he became a recluse, and employed his 
leisure in applying to his studies. He had for a long time 
occasionally followed the trade of a conjurer, and now he 
began tothink himself inspired, nay, miraculously illuminats 
ed with a prospect into futurity. As fast as these illumi- 
nations had discovered to him any future event, he enter- 
ed it in writing, in enigmatical prose sentences; but re- 
vising them afterwards, he thought the sentences would 
appear more respectable, and would savour more of a pro- 
phetic spirit, if they were expressed in verse. This opi- 
nion determined him to throw them all into quatrains, and 
he afterwards ranged them into Centuries. When this was 
done, he hesitated about making them public, till reflect- 
ing that the time of many events which he had foretold 
was very near at hand, he determined to print them. This 
he did with a dedication addressed to his son Ceesar, an 
infant only some months old, in the form of a letter or pre- 
face, dated the Ist of March 1555. This edition, which 
sncludes seven Centuries, was printed by Rigault at Lyons. 
He prefixed his name in Latin, but gave to his son Casar 
the name as it is pronounced, Nétradame. 

The public were divided in their sentiments respecting 
this work. Many looked upon the author as a simple vi- 
sionary or a fool; whilst by others he was accused of the 
black art, or magic, and treated as an impious person, who 
held a commerce with the devil. But there were not want- 
ing persons who believed him to be really and truly en 
dowed with the supernatural gift of prophecy. A few re- 
mained in suspense, and refrained from giving any judg- 
ment atall respecting his pretensions. But Henry Il. and 
Catherine of Medicis his mother, having resolved to see 
the prophet, he received orders to that effect, and imme- 
diately repaired to Paris. He was very graciously received 
at court, treated with extraordinary respect, and gratified 
with a present of two hundred crowns. He was after 
wards sent to Blois to visit his majesty’s children there, 
and report what he should be able to discover concerning 
their destinies. No doubt he exerted himself to the ut- 
most on this occasion, but the precise nature of his prog: 
nostications is not known; it is certain, however, that he 
returned to Salon loaded with honours and presents. Ant- 
mated with his success, he augmented his work from three 
hundred quatrains to a complete milliad, and published it 
in 1558, with a dedication to the king. But that prince 
having died the next year, of a wound which he receive 
at a tournament, the book of the prophet was immediately 
consulted; and in the 35th quatrain of the first century 
this unfortunate event was found predicted in the follow- 
ing verse : 
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Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera, 
En champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera, 
Deux classes une puis mourir, mort cruelle. 

So remarkable a prediction added new wings to his fame, 
and he was shortly afterwards honoured with a visit from 
Emanuel duke of Savoy, and the Princess Margaret of 
France his consort. From this time Nostradamus found 
himself overburdened with visitors, and his fame daily in- 
creased. Charles IX. on visiting Salon, was eager to see 
him. Nostradamus, who then waited as one of the reti- 
nue of the magistrates, being instantly presented to his 
\ majesty, complained of the little esteem his countrymen 
_ had for him; upon which the monarch publicly declared, 
that he should hold the enemies of Nostradamus as his 
_ own, and further desired to see his children. Nor did that 
| prince’s favour stop here. Not long afterwards, in pass- 

ing through the city of Arles, he sent for Nostradamus, and 
presented him with a purse of two hundred crowns, to- 

gether with a brevet, constituting him his physician in or- 
dinary, with the same appointments as the rest. But the 
prophet enjoyed these honours only for the space of six- 

teen months, having died at Salon on the 2d of July 1566. 

Besides his Centuries, we have the following compositions 

of Nostradamus: A treatise de Fardemens et dé Senteurs, 

1552; a Book of singular Receipts, pour Entretenir la Santé 

du Corps, 1556; a piece des Confitures, 1557; anda French 

Translation of the Latin of Galen’s Paraphrase, exhorting 

Menedolas to apply himself to study, especially to that of 

physic, 1552. Some years before his death, he published 
_ asmall instruction for husbandmen, showing the best sea- 
| sons for their several labours, which he entitled The Al- 
manac of Nostradamus. Lastly, after his death there came 
_ out the eleventh and twelfth Centuries of his Quatrains. 
It is to these preductions that the following pungent dis- 
tich was applied : 
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Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere nostrum est, 
Et cum falsa damus, nil nisi Nostra damus. 
_ NOT, signs used in writing, which have the force of 
‘many letters. This contrivance for expedition is of great 
antiquity. It was known to the Greeks, and from them 
passed to the Romans. By whom the invention was brought 
‘to Rome has not been precisely ascertained; but the most 
general opinion is, that in matters of importance Tully first 
made use of notes or short-hand writing when Cato deliv- 
ered an oration in opposition to Julius Czear relative to the 
conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero, who was at that time con- 
‘sul, placed notarii, or expert short-hand writers, in differ- 
ent parts of the senate-house, to take down the speech ; 
and this was the first public occasion which we find re- 
corded of employing short-hand writers amongst the Ro- 
mans. It is unnecessary to observe, that the name of no- 
\/ary, still in use, was derived from this practice. There 
were three kinds of notes for short-hand writing used by 
he ancients, either for despatch or secrecy. The first 
ind most ancient was that of hieroglyphics, which are 
Vather images or representations of things than of words. 
‘The second Species were called singularie, from their ex- 
tessing words by single letters. Sertorius Ursatus has 
ompiled a very copious collection of such abbreviations, 
the third kind were called note Tironiane, from Tiro 
€ freedman of Cicero, who was particularly skilled in 
ius art ; and it is to him that we are indebted for the pre- 
ervation of Cicero’s letters, of which a great part still re- 
) ee one entire book having been addressed to Tiro him- 
elf. 


iL It appears that notes were in frequent use amongst the 
/}omans, and continued to be employed till the tenth and 
veventh centuries. We have indeed but few books re- 
Jaining which are written in short-hand; but this is not 
"prising, when such was the unhappy situation of early, 
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times, that either superstition condemned them to the 
flames as the works of impious magicians, or they were 
left, through ignorance and stupidity, to be devoured by 
vermin. It is probable, however, that there are still ex- 
tant writings of this sort, which might contribute to en- 
rich the republic of letters. 

There are several manuscripts and instruments written 
in these kinds of note in the royal library of Paris. In the 
year 1747, the learned and ingenious M. Charpentier en- 
graved and published at Paris a capitulary, and fifty-four 
charters of Louis the Pious, emperor and king of France, 
written in the note Tironiane. To this work the learned 
editor has prefixed an Alphabetum T; tronianum, together 
with a great umber and variety of notes or marks for the 
different parts of speech, and rules for acquiring the art of 
writing in this kind of notes. Valerius Probus, in his book 
De Litteris Antiquis, explains many of the characters used 
by the short-hand writers; and there is a dictionary of 
them published by Gruterus. 

NOTARII, persons employed by the Romans to take, 
by means of note, trials and pleadings in their courts of 
Judicature, or to write as amanuenses from the mouth of 
an author. These notarii were of servile condition. Un- 
der the reign of Justinian they were formed into a college 
or corporate body. Notarii were also appointed to attend 
the prefects, in order to transcribe for them. There were 
likewise notarii domestici, who were employed in keeping 
the accounts of the Roman nobility ; and when the empire 
became Christian, there were notaries for ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, who attested the acts of archbishops, bishops, and 
other spiritual dignitaries. We find ecclesiastical notaries 
at Rome under Pope Julius IV. and also in the church of 
Antioch about the year 370. From these notaries was de- 
rived the office of chancellor to the bishops ; and afterwards 
almost every advocate was admitted a notary. 

NOTARY (Noranius) signifies a person who takes 
notes, or frames short draughts of contracts, obligations, 
charter-parties, or such other writings. At present we cal] 
him a notary public, because he publicly attests deeds or 
writings, in order to make them authentic. 

NOTATION, in Arithmetic and Algebra, the method 
of expressing numbers or quantities by signs or characters 
appropriated for that purpose. See ARITHMETIC and AL~ 
GEBRA. 

NOTES, in music, characters which are used, in writ- 
ing or printing, to mark the pitch and the duration of the 
sounds of any musical composition. These characters or 
signs of notation have varied much at different. times. 
Many alterations of those now generally received have 
been proposed, but not adopted. Numerical and literal me- 
thods of expressing musical sounds have been repeatedly 
proposed ; but it seems that these are even more corapli- 
cated than the signs in common use. A musical short- 
hand, constructed of alphabetical letters, was proposed. 
many years ago in France, but rejected; although in nu- 
merous cases of simple melody and harmony it might be 
very useful in saving space to publishers of books. As to 
the notation of music in ancient and modern times, see. 
Padre Martini, Hawkins, and Burney, and especially Mer- 
senne regarding the entablature of some musical instru- 
ments now disused. See Music. 

Norz is likewise used to signify a mark made in a book 
or writing, where there occurs something remarkable and 
worthy of particular notice; as also an observation or ex- 
plication of some passage in an author, added in the mar- 
gin, at the bottom of the page, or elsewhere. In this sense 
it stands contradistinguished to text. 

Nore is also a minute, or short writing, containing some 
article of business. In this sense we say, promissory note, 
note of hand, bank-note, and the like. 

NOTHUS signifies spurious or bastard ; and hence it is 
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Notion figuratively applied by physicians to diseases which, though 


in respect of a similitude of symptoms they have the same 


Notting- genomination as some others, yet are of a different origin 


ham 


from them. 

NOTION, a word which in common language is consi- 
dered as of the same import with idea. See Merapurysics. 

NOTITIA, in literary history, a book which gives an 
account of a particular country, city, or other place. Such 
are the Notitia Imperii Romani, the Notitia Rome Anti- 
que, and other similar works. 

NOTO, a city of the island of Sicily, in the kingdom of 
Naples, the capital of the province of the same name, 149 
miles from Palermo. It stands on a rocky hill, in a fine 
but unhealthy situation. It has elegant streets, with noble 
ehurches and convents, and forms one of the most respect- 
able places on the island; whilst the surrounding soil, though 
much of it is neglected, is of abundant fertility. Its port 
is Avola, about seven miles distant. It contains 1958 
houses, and 13,300 inhabitants. 

Noro, Val di, one of the three valleys or provinces into 
which Sicily is divided, and which lies between the sea, 
the Val di Demona, and the Val di Mazara. Noto is the 
capital town. 

NOTTINGHAM, a large market-town of England, the 
capital of the county of the same name, in the centre of 
England. It is a place of great antiquity, deriving its 
name from the Saxon word Snottingaham, which is descrip- 
tive of its position as a retreat in rocks, since there were 
formerly many, and are still a few, caverns, cut on the soft 
rock on which its castle was built. It is by some anti- 
quaries asserted that it was once a Roman station; but 
that is a subject of controversy. The earliest records no- 
tice some incursions of the Danes about 866; but they 
appear to have received a check from the town, and a de- 
feat near it from King Alfred, who afterwards made it 
the winter-quarters of his army. William the Conqueror 
erected a castle, and constructed fortifications so strong 
as to render the place impregnable against any of the me- 
thods of attack which were then known. King Richard 
Coeur de Lion assembled a parliament in this place pre- 
viously to his departure for the Holy Land, and ano- 
ther soon after his return from Palestine. It was from 
Nottingham that Richard III. marched forth to his fa- 
tal battle of Bosworth Field. There Charles I. erect- 
ed his royal standard at the commencement of the civil 
war, at the spot which is now covered by St James’ 
Church. The Castle of Nottingham, defended by the roy- 
alists, was besieged by the parliamentary forces under 
the command of Colonel Hutchinson, to whom, after a 
brave defence, it at length surrendered, the particulars of 
which are related in a most interesting manner by the 
wife of that officer. When Cromwell had attained su- 
preme power, he ordered the fortifications to be destroyed 
and the castle to be dismantled. At the beginning of the 
present century, this town and neighbourhood were dis- 
tinguished by the riotous disposition manifested amongst 
the lower orders, who acquired the denomination of Lud- 
dites, and were excited to destroy much of that machin- 
ery by the aid of which the town subsequently attained to 
its present high degree of affluence. These disturbances 
were quelled by the power of the law, and some wholesome 
severities; but it caused the removal of many of the capi- 
talists, and a large portion of the trade, to distant and more 
tranquil districts. During the excitement respecting par- 
liamentary reform in 1882, a very violent spirit was mani- 
fested, which led to the destruction of a silk-mill in the 
neighbourhood, the burning of the ancient castle belong- 
ing to the Duke of Newcastle, and outrages upon private 
houses. These disturbances led to a few exemplary pu- 
nishments, and some heavy burdens on the town, to indem- 
nify those whose property had suffered by the riots. 
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Nottingham is finely situated upon the side ofa hill over. 
looking the valley of the Trent, and near to the south- 
western extremity of what was formerly the forest of 
Sherwood, once famous as the resort of the celebrated Ro. 
bin Hood, but now a well-cultivated district. The enyi- 
rons of the town are picturesque and beautiful ; and there 
is a delightful walk on the bank of the river Leen, having 
a fine view of the south front of the castle, and of the gar- 
dens, which were formerly the fish-ponds belonging to that 
edifice. The windings of the river Trent have also a great 
effect on the whole scenery. 

Some of the old streets are narrow, but in the great ex- 
tension of the place of late years some new and spacious 
avenues have been built, and much improvement has been 
judiciously effected. The market-place is one of the finest 
in England. It is spacious, occupying an area of 27,515 
square yards, or rather more than five acres and a half. 
It is well paved, and admirably adapted for the purpose of 
the three weekly markets held in it on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, the last of which is the principal one. 
At the east of the market-place stands the Exchange Hall, 
which isa noble-looking building. The pediment is crown- 
ed with a well-proportioned pedestal, on which stands the 
figure of Justice. On the pediment are the town arms, 
with an oak branch on one side, and an olive branch on 
the other; and underneath it, with a clock intervening, is 
a handsome Venetian window, ornamented with two ele- 
gant Ionic columns, which lights the spacious room within 
it. That apartment, when the temporary doors which di- 
vide it are thrown open, is 123 feet long, thirty wide, and 
thirty high, with an arched ceiling. It is used for public 
dinners, at which more than 400 persons can be commo- 
diously seated, and also for public meetings. This room 
was nearly destroyed by an accidental fire in 1836, but has 
jeen restored and further beautified. One part of the 
building is appropriated to magisterial business, and another 
is occupied by the Artisan’s Library ; an institution possess- 
ing some thousand volumes, which are lent out to mem- 
bers, who pay seven shillings and sixpence on admission, 
and one shilling and sixpence quarterly. Underneath the 
Exchange there are a few shops in front, but the principal 
part of the ground-floor is appropriated to shambles. In 
another part of the market-place is the Subscription Lib- 
rary, containing a large collection of valuable books; anda 
news-room ; a cabinet of mineralogy, with sculpture, maps, 
and portraits of eminent individuals connected with the 
town, amongst whom are Colonel Hutchinson, Lord Byron, 
Sir Richard Arkwright, and others. 

The other civic buildings are the county jail and hall, 
a commodious but not elegant structure ; the house of 
correction, which stands on the site of a convent of the 
hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem; the town hall and 
town jail, where the borough assizes and sessions, and the 
mayor’s and sheriff’s courts, are held ; the assembly-room, 
a very elegant building, just erected and fitted up with 
much taste; and the free grammar school, in which about 
a hundred boys are gratuitously instructed in Greek and 
Latin. 

The edifices for religious worship are in about the same 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants as is seen 1 
other places which have increased with similar rapidity: 
St Mary’s is usually denominated the mother church of the 
town, from its priority of erection. It resembles a cathe: 
dral more than a parish church in its extent, its architec: 
ture, and its decorations, and is the most striking object 
in the place, when viewed from what is called the Mg 
paveinent. It stands on an elevated spot, and is said to be 
nearly seventy feet above the level of the meadows neal 
the town. The date of the erection is unknown, but is sal 
to have been in the fifteenth century. It is in the form 
of across, and has a handsome square tower, in which there 
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| iga musical peal of ten bells. The length of the structure 
; in the inside is 216 feet, the breadth in the centre ninety- 
‘seven, at the west end or principal entrance sixty-seven, 
| and in the chancel twenty-nine feet. The height of the 
; tower is 126 feet, and that of the side aisles sixty feet. The 
i porch on the south side is a very ancient piece of work- 
manship, on the fluting of the pediment of which were 
| sculptured red and white roses, some traces of which may 
even yet bediscovered. In the west gallery there is an ex- 
cellent organ of great power, supported by two Tuscan 
* columns, over which is a picture of David playing on his 
‘harp. There are in this church many monumental in- 
" scriptions on tombs of the family of the Earls of Clare, and 
one of an Earl of Meath, and the mausoleum of the fami- 
ly of the Wrights. ‘ 
| Besides the mother church, there are provided for the 
adherents of the established worship the following edifices, 
all of them capacious, and appropriately finished, viz. St 
James’, St Nicholas’, St Paul’s, and St Peter’s. The cha- 
pels of various sects are numerous, amounting to twenty, 
but some of them are very sinall. They are classed thus: 
Independents ; Baptists, two subdivisions ; Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, three subdivisions ; and one each for Unitarians, 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, Huntingtonians, and Ingham- 
ites or Sabellians. 

The charitable institutions depending on endowed foun- 
dations or on voluntary contributions are numerous. The 
General Hospital, built in 1781, contains about two acres 
of land, given partly by the Duke of Neweastle, and part- 
ly by the corporation. It is supported chiefly by subscrip- 

_ tions, and usually contains about 120 patients; whilst be- 
tween five and six hundred are out-patients, receiving me- 
-dical advice and assistance. The General Lunatic Asylum 
_ isa modern and spacious brick building, erected in 1810, at 
an expense of nearly L.20,000. There are extensive courts, 
gardens, and places for recreation, and the whole economy 
of the place is constructed in such a manner as may best 
contribute to the recovery or the welfare of the miserable 
, inhabitants. Labray’s and Lambley’s Hospitals are small 
i for aged widows ; and Collins’ Hospital is a splen- 
did charity, founded by one of the Smith family of the 
town, of which Lord Carrington is the present head. It 
Consists of twenty-four small but convenient dwellings for 
_asmany poor widows, each of whom receives four shillings 
weekly, and two tons and a half of coal every year. From 
the same endowment Carrington Street Hospital has lately 
deen built, where twenty poor persons are conifortably ac- 
sommodated. Plumtree Hospital, founded by a family of 
‘hat name, since transplanted into Kent, in the year 1392, 
out twice repaired since, viz. in 1650 and 1751, has been 
ebuilt under an act of parliament passed in 1823. Thir- 
en aged widows are provided with comfortable dwellings 
vithin the house, and allowed six shillings weekly, whilst 
hirty others, called out-pensioners, receive ten pounds a 
ear, Willoughby’s Hospital contains nineteen tenements, 
he inhabitants of which receive a small pension. Woo- 
ey’s Alms are dwellings for six poor persons; and Bilby’s 
\lmshouses for eight persons, who have each a loaf weekly, 
nd two tons of coal at Christmas. Warser’s Gate Hos- 
ital gives apartments to six, and Hanley’s to twelve poor 
‘ersons. 

The other public edifices that deserve notice are the 
jarracks, built in 1792, a handsome building, with well-con- 
ved apartments for officers and for the privates, and suit- 

le stabling for three troops of horse; the Riding School ; 

small theatre, never long opened nor much attended ; 
ie water-works, in two parts of the town ; the gas-works ; 
ad the bridge over the river Trent after that stream has 


* augmented by the waters of the Dove and the Der- 
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Population of this town in 
XVI. 


1801 amounted to 
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28,861, in 1811 to 34,253, in 1821 to 40,415, and in 1831 
to 50,680. This great increase, arising from the progres- 
sive extension of its manufacturing industry, is not, how- 
ever, confined within the limits of the town, but is exhi- 
bited in the villages either contiguous to it and forming its 
suburbs, or at a few miles distance. Thus Snenton, which 
conjoins the town, contained in 1801 but 558, and in 1831 
it had 3605 inhabitants; Radford, a parish within a mile 
of Nottingham, had in 1801 but 2269, and in 1831, 9806 
persons; Lenton, another parish, in 1801 had 893 inhabi- 
tants, and in 1831, 3077. There are other parishes near to 
it, in which a similar progress has been making, so that 
Nottingham, with its dependencies, may be estimated, sup- 
posing that the increase since 1831 has been at the same 
rate as in the previous periods, to have more than 70,000 
individuals. According to the account of Mr Rickman, 
the males above twenty years of age employed in the stock- 
ing and lace trade are, in Nottingham 4740, in Radford 
1300, in Lenton 300, at Snenton 430, and at Beeston 300. 

The Trent, which is navigable up to the town, and 
the various canals which branch from that river, afford the 
means of easy communication with every part of the king- 
dom. 

The chief accumulation of capital in the town and its 
vicinity has been from its manufactures. The most an- 
cient, and still the most extensive, is that of stockings. 
The carliest introduction of that neat piece of machinery, 
the stocking-frame, at nearly the same period into Leices- 
ter and Nottingham, gave to those towns a superiority in 
fabrication, which has subsequently been maintained, and 
which has nearly superseded the domestic manufacture 
of knitting stockings. The stockings of the two towns, 
made either from wool, thread, cotton, or silk, are to be 
seen in every part of the world, and far excel in beauty 
and cheapness any that are made elsewhere in imitation 
of them. 

The prosperity of Nottingham has, however, been ad- 
vanced in a prodigious degree by a new manufacture 
executed by niachinery, analogous to that of the stocking- 
frame, but contrived with a greater portion of mechani- 
cal ingenuity. This article of commerce is known by the 
name of bobbin net. It generally resembles lace, and has 
in a great degree supplanted that pillow lace for which Flan- 
ders, France, and some counties of England were once high- 
ly celebrated. 

Although this trade originated at Nottingham, yet the 
riotous disposition of the workmen called Luddites (which 
has been already noticed), who opposed all those improve- 
ments in machinery to which the extension of this trade 
has been indebted, caused many of the capitalists to re- 
move their establishments to other and some very distant 
counties. Yet, notwithstanding such removals, and the ri- 
vals thereby created, the trade here has gone on increasing, 
and is still most extensive in and around Nottingham. Our 
limits do not admit of tracing the various steps of improve- 
ment with great minuteness. At first, only plain nets were 
made, then quillings were introduced, and afterwards f- 
gured or fancy patterns were produced. The two last are 
the highest priced, and the chicf object of the manufac. 
turers here. The number and description of the machines 
in January 1836 were thus dispersed :—In Nottingham- 
shire, 372 for plain nets, 1006 for quillings, and 784 for 
fancies ; in Leicestershire 207 for plain, thirty-seven for 
guillings, ninety-nine for fancies; in Derbyshire 192 for 
plain, forty-nine for quilling, fourteen for fancies; in De- 
vonshire, Somersetshire, and the Isle of Wight, 654 for 
plain, thirty for quilling, 103 for fancies. ‘Total for plain 
1425, for quillings 1122, for fancies 1000. The improve- 
ment made by the introduction of the qguilling and fancy 
nets has caused additional capital to be invested in machi- 
nery, and the employment of from 1500 to —_ additional 
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Notting- workmen ; and the above statement shows that this benefit 

hamshire. has principally fallen to the share of Nottingham. 

—\~—" =‘ The following calculation, made by Mr W. Felkin, will 
show, in a national point of view, the great value of this 
apparently minute branch of industry. That gentleman 
estimates that, in the year 1835, there were used in this 
trade 1,850,000 lbs. of sea-island cotton wool, valued at 
L.185,000, and 25,000 Ibs. of silk, valued at L.40,000. 
The produce of these raw materials, and their disposal, 
are stated by the same person thus: Home consumption 
for nets, L.320,000 ; for quillings, L.210,000 ; for fancies, 
L.580,000; total, L.1,110,000. Foreign trade, for nets, 
L.340,000 ; for quillings, 282,000 ; for fancies, L.480,000 ; 
total, L.1,102,000. 

The plain nets made in the other parts of the kingdom 
are mostly sent to Nottingham in the rough state, where 
they receive the finishing operations of gassing, bleach- 
ing, and dressing. The amount of these was, in the year 
1835, L.328,000; so that this town, besides the profit 
upon the goods manufactured in and near it, gains a con- 
siderable share of the profit upon the goods made by their 
rivals. 

The net wages earned by men vary from twelve to 

- thirty-five shillings a week, according to the kind, the 
width, and the speed of the machines at which they are 
employed. Sixteen shillings is about the average. Wages 
to women vary from three to twelve shillings, as they may 
be occupied, but average about six shillings a week. Chil- 
dren are paid from one to four shillings, and can be useful 
as embroiderers, or in mending and winding. Mr Felkin 
says it is difficult to estimate how many persons altoge- 
ther are employed in the various departments of this flou- 
rishing trade. 

Besides the staple trades, there are, in and around the 
town, several large factories for spinning and weaving cot- 
ton goods. 

Nottingham has been celebrated for its ale, the quali- 
ties of which have been the theme of song. It is still good, 
and very potent. Its excellence has been attributed by 
some to the good quality of the barley grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, by others to the purity of the water, and by 
many to tle excellent cellars scooped out of the rock with 
which most of the good houses are furnished. 

This town returns two members to the House of Com- 
mons. The freemen, who were formerly the sole electors, 
are still numerous, but are exceeded in number by the ten- 
pound voters. 

By the municipal corporation reform law passed in 1835, 
this town is to continue a corporation, is divided into 
seven wards, and has a mayor, fourteen alderinen, and for- 
ty-two councillors, with twelve justices of the peace ap- 
pointed by the crown. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
bounded on the north by Yorkshire and a part of Lincoln- 
shire, on the east by Lincolnshire, on the south by Lei- 
cestershire, and on the west by Derbyshire. It is of an 
oval figure, with its narrowest end towards the north. Its 
greatest length is about fifty miles, and its greatest breadth 
twenty-seven. Its circumference is estimated at 140 miles. 
According to the statement of Mr Rickman, the extent is 
837 square miles, or 535,680 acres. 

The county is divided into six hundreds, or, as they 
are usually denominated, wapentakes ; three of which are 
to the north and three to the south of the river Trent. It 
contains nine market-towns, and 207 parishes. ‘The an- 
nual value of all the real property of the county, as taken 
in the year 1815, for the purposes of the property-tax, was 
found to be L.737,220. The nuinber of inhabitants at each 
of the four decennial enumerations amounted, in 1801 to 
140,350, in 1811 to 162,000, in 1821 to 186,873, and in 
1831 to 225,400. The burials in the ten years from 1821 
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to 1831 appear to have been one in fifty-four of the inha- 
bitants then living. The illegitimate births were one in 
twenty of the whole births. 

The occupations of the inhabitants in 1831, according 
to the arranged returns of Mr Rickman, were as follow: 


Occupiers of land employing labourers........ «. 2,643 
Occupiers of land not employing labourers..... 2,414 
Agricultural labourers......csssseeescersoeeeeeeeans 11,799 
Employed in retail trades and handicraft ......14,683 
Capitalists, bankers, and professional men...... 2,093 


Labourers not agricultural......ssesseseesseeees see 5,628 
Employed in manufactures and machinery .....14,260 
Other males under twenty years of age.........56,082 
Male servants of all ageS.......sceeessseeseeeceeees 1,182 
Female servants....s-seesseeceeees or case, 7,886 


The number of inhabited houses was 44,986, occupied — 


by 47,117 families. Of these, 13,351 were employed 
chiefly in agriculture, 25,578 in trade, manufactures, and 
handicraft, and 8188 belonged to neither of the foregoing 
classes. 

The towns and villages containing more than 1500 in. 
habitants, and the numbers in each, were, in 1831, 


Nottingham... ....00 50,680 Lenton.....ssserccoees O00T 
Ne@Wark. s.0e. .aoewcmes 9,557" Bulwell.). ..0weom soe bean] 
Nianstirelldl, rv ccsvisieens. 9,426 Retford........0. eee 2,491 
BatOr de treniaah. Raw go 6,325 Hucknal-Torkard..... 2,200 
Worksopesesesssesoeeces 5,566 Clareborough......... 2,106 
Sutton Ashfield....... 4,805 Kirby Ashtield........ 2,032 
Greasley ......stese0.-. 4,583 Carletoti .....sssesseses 1,784 
Amini Glee. eee 4,054 Bingham.......s...06 B78 


Southwell ........s00+48 3,386 Stapelford.........-.. 1033 

The tace of the country is generally level, with moderate 
undulations ; and its beauties are of a mild description, 
somewhat picturesque in the vicinity of Sherwood Forest, 
but displaying neither the striking features of the adjoin- 
ing county of Derby on its western side, nor the flat insi- 
pidity of the plains of Lincolnshire on its eastern side, 
From its position between these two descriptions of coun- 
try, and from its moderate elevation, it enjoys a milder 
climate than either, partaking neither of the raw air of the 
one nor the moist atmosphere of the other. The dryness 
of the climate is favourable to early vegetation, and is sup- 
posed to be the cause of the seed-time and harvest in Not- 
tinghamshire commencing at the same period as in the 
more southern counties. 

The soil of this county is very various. On the bor- 
ders of Derbyshire there is a stripe of land with coal and 
limestone, partly in wood, but mostly under arable culture. 
Parallel to it is a broader tract, including Sherwood Forest 
the soil of which is chiefly sandy and gravelly 5 but though 


naturally sterile, it has in some degree been brought into ; 


a productive state by the extensive cultivation of turnips 
and the maintenance of considerable flocks of sheep. The 
tract which adjoins is a clayey soil, extending to the banks 
of the river Trent. It is chiefly arable land, but varied 
with woods and meadows, and highly productive of wheal, 
oats, beans, and, in some parts, of hops. The lands on the 
banks of the Trent are very fertile, being mostly devote 
to pasture, on which many oxen are fattened; and some 


of the dairies are extensive. The arable land of this dis- 


trict is celebrated both for the quantity and the quality 0 
the oats which it produces. The beautiful vale of Belvott, 
in the south-easternmost part of the county, enjoys some 
of the best soils, both for pasture and arable husbandry, 0 
any part of this island. ‘The farms are in general sma" 
and commonly held by tenants at will, the rents taken from 
whom are generally moderate ; and a very great propo! 
tion of the land is free from the burden of the tithes 
The spirit, of agricultural improvement has not proceecé 


so far as in many other counties, though it has made con 


siderable progress of late years. Neither the breeds ° 
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| improving by exposure to the weather. 


| | 
_ siery were the discovery of a clergyman of this county 
named Lee, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, find- 
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i. cows and sheep, nor the modes of cultivation, differ so 


* much from those of the adjoining counties as to deserve 
“ any especial notice. 
There are no mines except those of coal, which are ex- 
clusively confined to a narrow district bordering on Derby- 
shire; the coal is of good quality, very abundant, and, by 


means of internal navigation, diffused throughout the whole 


county. Excellent stone for building is raised in many 
parts, some of which has the peculiarly valuable quality of 
Many parts of 
the county abound in veins of gypsum. In the parish of 
Gotham it is found in strata of the thickness of three feet. 
At Beaconhill, near Newark, there are large quarries of this 
substance. Although it has been much praised as a manure, 
the trials of it that have been made in its vicinity have not 
been attended with such beneficial results as to induce the 
continued use of it for that purpose. 

The Forest of Sherwood, formerly celebrated as the 
scene of the exploits of Robin Hood, whose deeds amused 
our nursery days, is mostly an open heathy plain, border- 
ed with recent plantations, and upon which the plough 
has made very extensive encroachments. The boundaries 
of the forest are extensive, it being twenty-five miles in 
length, and from seven to nine in breadth; but a great 
portion of it has become the property of private indivi- 
duals, and is enclosed in farms and parks ; in the latter of 
which is to be found the deer with which this forest was 
once most abundantly stocked. The trees of most ancient 
date are those now remaining on-the cstates of the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Manvers. 

‘Nottinghamshire is, for its population, one of the great- 
est manufacturing counties. The frames for making ho- 


ing but little encouragement in England, repaired to Pa- 
_ ris, and commenced his work under the auspices of Henry 

IV. The murder of that monarch having deprived him 
of a patron, he died of chagrin in France, and the work- 
| men returned home, when, after many fluctuations, the 
machinery was introduced into this county. The making 
_ of stockings, caps, pantaloon-pieces, and other similar arti- 
_ cles, has long given employment to the great mass of, the 
| labouring population ; and of late years the making of lace 
| upon a similar principle has been introduced, and created 
additional employment. Although the riotous conduct of 
| the workmen, under the denomination of Luddites, has 
| driven some of the large capitalists to other parts of the 
kingdom, yet the hosiery business is by far the most im- 
_ portant means of employment throughout the whole coun- 
ty. The spinning of cotton-yarn, from its natural connec- 

tion with hosiery, has been introduced and very widely 
-&xtended ; and the establishments at Nottingham, at Mans- 
field, at Newark, at Southwell, and several other places, 
areupon an extensive scale. There are also several large 
manufactories for spinning worsted yarn. Malting and 
brewing are carried on to a considerable extent; and the 
beer of Nottingham and of Newark rivals that of Burton- 
_upon-Trent. There are potteries at Sutton Ashfield ; starch 
| is made near Southwell ; and sailcloth and candlewick at 
Retford. 

The foreign trade of this county is mostly conducted by 
the mercantile houses of London and Liverpool ; but some 
of the larger manufacturers export their own goods, both 
to the continent of Europe and to the more distant parts of 
| the world. 

_ The river Trent, the fourth in magnitude of the Eng- 
lish Streams, passes across the county, and is navigable tor 
barges throughout the whole of it; but its deficiencies of 
_ jater and its shoals are such great impediments that a canal 
| be the side of it, ten miles in length, is found of great use 
‘ the intercourse. The other rivers are not navigable, 
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but are beneficial for the purposes of irrigation. 
the Erwash, the Soar, the Maun, the Meden, the Wollen, 
the Worksop, the Idle, the Lene, and the Dover or Dare. 
These all discharge their waters into the Trent. The ca- 
nals are, the Nottingham, the Grantham, the Idle, and the 
Chesterfield. The last of these is about forty miles in 
length ; the others about ten each. By means of these and 
the Trent, the intercourse by internal navigation is extend- 
ed to almost every district of the county. 

The titles derived from this county are those of Marquis 
of Granby, Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Newark, and Barons 
Pierrepoint and Carrington. For election purposes, the 
county has been divided into two districts, the northern 
and the southern. Each of them returns two members. 
The election for the northern division is held at Mansfield, 
and the polling places are, that town, East Retford, and Not- 
tingham. The election for the southern division is held at 
Newark, and the other polling places are Bingham and 
Southwell. The three boroughs, Nottingham, Newark, and 
Retford, return each two members, as before the passing 
of the reform bill. The whole of the county is in the diocese 
of York, and it is on the midland circuit of the judges. 

The remains of Roman and Saxon antiquities are nu- 
merous. Amongst the former are the camps at Barton 
Hill, at Combes Farm, at Gringley, at Hexgrave, and at 
Wenny Hill, and a Roman villa near Mansfield. Amongst 
the latter are the Castle of Newark, the abbeys of New- 
stead, Rufford, and Welbeck; the priories of Mattersey 
and Worksop; and the churches of Bingham, Blythe, 
Southwell, and Balderton. 

The most distinguished natives of this county have been, 
Archbishop Cranmer, Dr Erasmus Darwin, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Denzil Lord Holles, [reton the son-in-law of 
Cromwell, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Paul Sandby, 
Archbishop Secker, Gilbert Wakefield, and Bishop War- 
burton. 

The seats of noblemen and gentlemen of the first class 
are as numerous as in any county of England. Of these, 
the most remarkable are the following, viz. Annesley Hall, 
J. W. Chaworth, Esq.; Babworth Hall, Honourable J. B. 
Simpson; Bunney Park, Lord Rancliffe ; Clifton Grove, 
Sir Gervas Clifton; Clipstone Park, Duke of Portland; 
Clumber Park, Duke of Newcastle; Colwich Hall, John 
Musters, Esq.; Grave, A. H. Eyre, Esq.; Holme Pierre- 
point, Ear! Manvers ; Hurgarton Hall, G. D. L. Gregory, 
Esq.; Kelham House, J. M. Sutton, Esq. ; Langold, H. 
Gally Knight, Esq.; Lenton Priory, William Stretton, 
Esq.; Muskham, J. Pocklington, Esq.; Newstead Abbey, 
late Lord Byron (now the property of Major Wildman) ; 
Norwood Park, Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. ; Osberton, F. F. 
Foljambe, Esq. ; Ossington Hall, J. Denison, Esq. ; Rufford 
Abbey, Honourable J. L. Saville; Stanford Hall, C. V. 
Dashwood, Esq.; Stappleford, Sir John Borlase Warren ; 
Thoresby Park, Earl Manvers ; Welbeck Abbey, Duke of 
Portland; Wollaton Hall, Lord Middleton ; Worksop Ma- 
nor, Duke of Norfolk. 

NOVATIA, a small town of Tobolsk, in Asiatic Russia, 
situated on the Irtysch, one hundred miles east-south-east 
of Tobolsk. 

NOVARA, a province of the duchy of Piedmont, in 
the continental] dominions of Sardinia. Jt extends over 
610 square miles, and comprehends one city, 117 mar- 
ket-towns and villages, and about 100,000 inhabitants. It 
is a level district, watered by the rivers ‘Ticino, Sesia, 
and Agnona, the streams of which are spread by numerous 
small canals, so as to irrigate the whole of the surface ; but 
as the water is not stagnant, the air is not generally insalu- 
brious, excepting near the extensive rice-grounds. Much 
corn is raised, and some of the best silk, with hemp, flax, 
and fruits. 

The capital is the city of the same name, situated on a 
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fied, is the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral. It con- 
tains several parish churches, seventeen convents for the 
two sexes, and two thousand houses, with 14,662 inhabi- 
tants. The city has two colleges and a theological semi- 
nary. The chief occupations of the inhabitants consist in 
weaving silk and linen, and some smaller trades. _ Long. 
8. 32. 25. E. Lat. 45. 26. 58. N. 

NOVA SCOTIA, a British province of North Ameri- 
ca, situated between the parallels of 43. 25. and 46. 0. north 
latitude, and the meridians 61. 0. and 66.30. of west. longi- 
tude, and connected with the south-east part of the con- 
tinent by an isthmus of only eight miles in width. It is 
bounded on the north by the Strait of Northumberland, 
which divides it from Prince Edward Island ; on the north- 
east by the Gut of Canseau, which interposes between it 
and the island of Cape Breton; on the south and south- 
east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the west by the Bay of 
Fundy; and on the north-west by New Brunswick. Its 
extreme length from Cape Canseau on the east to Cape St 
Mary’s on the west is about 280 miles; but its breadth 
varies from fifty to about 100 miles, and it contains a su- 
perficies of about 16,000 square miles, or upwards of nine 
millions of acres. From this, however, nearly one third 
may be deducted for lakes, arms of the sea, and rivers, 
leaving about seven millions of acres of land, five millions 
of which may be considered as adapted for cultivation, 
and the remainder as affording tolerable pasturage. It is 
estimated that above three millions of acres of these lands 
still remain vacant, and in the hands of the crown; but the 
largest unoccupied tracts do not in one place exceed forty 
thousand acres. — 

The most remarkable physical characteristic of this pe- 
ninsula of the North American continent is the numerous 
indentations along the coast. The shores are lined with 
rocks, and studded with thousands of small islands ; and 
close to these, and in the harbours, almost without excep- 
tion, there is a considerable depth of water. All along the 
southern shore there is a succession of noble harbours ; and 
coasting vessels sail amongst and within the myriads of 
islands which line the coast during the most blustering wea- 
ther, thus enjoying comparatively smooth water, whilst the 
main ocean heaves in violent agitation. The interior of the 
country is very agreeably diversified with hill and dale, river 
and lake, forest and grassy plain. The surface, although 
undulating, is not mountainous, the highest land, Ardoise 
Hill or Arthur’s Seat, being only 810 feet above the level 
of the sea, nearly the same height as Arthur’s Seat at Edin- 
burgh. The highlands generally run north and south, 
branching off in all directions, and in some instances ter- 
minating in bold cliffs on the coast, the most remarkable of 
which is Aspotagoen, between Mahon and Margaret's Bay, 
which is about 500 feet in height. ‘The Horton Mountains 
run nearly north and south; and the north mountains, which 
are washed by the Minas Basin, terminate in Cape Blomi- 
don. The Blue Mountains, which lie in the interior of the 
counties of Annapolis, Shelburn, and Queen’s, are said to 
retain traces of volcanic eruption. There is a great va- 
riety of rocks in Nova Scotia, but granite, trap, and clay- 
slate predominate. The most abundant variety is the gray 
granite, which prevails along the shore, and is well adapted 
for mill-stones. Trap rocks, sometimes interstratified with 
clay-slate, protrude in various places in immense parallel 
ridges above the surface, and frequently in piles of loose 
masses heaped confusedly together, traversed frequently by 
veins of quartz. Clay-slate of a very fine quality, and used 
as a building stone, prevails in the eastern section of the co- 
lony ; and graywacke and graywacke-slate extend along 
both shores of Chedabucto Bay, in which are found beds 
of limestone and numerous species of specular iron ore. 
1a connection with carboniferous limestone are found, 
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coal fields which are supposed to rival in extent the mines) 
of the mother country. Varieties of copper, iron, and lead 
ores are also abundant ; and different other minerals of lesg 
importance are found. Salt springs, some of them strong. 
ly impregnated with saline matters, are met with near 
Pictou, at River Philip, and some other parts. The soil 
of Nova Scotia is of many different qualities, and various 
degrees of fertility. The alluvial, or intervale lands, of 
which there are extensive tracts, are rich, and produce 
plentiful returns of wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, pota- 
toes, turnips, with all the vegetables and fruits common in 
England. Some of the uplands, lying between the hilly | __ 
country and the rivers, are light and poor, whilst the high | | 
lands are rich and very productive. The lands on the a 
southern coast are generally so rocky as to admit of cul. _ 
tivation only at much expense and labour; but after the 
stones are removed, the soil is by no means barren. : 
The interior of Nova Scotia is intersected and watered 
by numerous rivers, lakes, and streams, which beautify 
and enrich the country. The two largest rivers arethe An- |_|. 
napolis and the Shubneccadie. The former takes its rise | 
in King’s county, and, running parallel with the bay of | 
Fundy, after a long and serpentine course, in whichit — | 
reccives the Moose and Bear Rivers, discharges itself | | 
into Annapolis Bay. Itis navigable to a considerable ex- | 
tent, and its banks present a rich and pleasing landscape, | 
The Shubneccadie, issuing from the Grand Lake in the =| 
county of Halifax, divides that county from Hants, and, ii 
after a rapid and circuitous course, the length of which 
has not yet been accurately ascertained, discharges itself 
into the Bay of Minas. It receives the waters of ten other 
rivers, is navigable for large vessels a long way into the 
interior, and contains on its banks inexhaustible quan- 
tities of gypsum and lime, together with extensive groves 
of fine timber. At Picton, three rivers, navigable for 
large vessels, empty themselves into the harbour; the 
East, West, and Middle Rivers. Besides these, there | | 
are the Avon, navigable for a considerable distance; the | 
La Have, which issues from a chain of interior lakes, and | | 
has a course of about sixty miles; the Mersey, which 
winds from Lake Rosignol through the Queen’s county, 
and discharges itself into Liverpool Harbour; the Med- 
way, the Shelburn, the Clyde, the Tusket, the St Mary, | 
and others, all of which owe their origin to lakes in the ff 
interior. The most extensive still sheet of water is the 
Rosignol, situated partly in each of the three counties > 
Queen, Shelburn, and Annapolis. It is said to be thirty - 
miles in length, but is little known. Lake George is also 
of considerable size; and there are innumerable others, 
which it is unnecessary to mention. The forests of Nova 
Scotia still constitute a prominent feature of the country. 
The trees are the same as those common to America, and 
the timber is generally large and lofty. Amongst the na- | 
tural curiosities of this country is a huge granite stone; =~ 
supposed to weigh about a hundred and sixty-four tons. - ie 
stands on the margin of a small lake, encircled with wood, Lf 
near Halifax, and is so nicely poised on a flinty base of 
twelve inehcs, that the strength of one hand will put iti 
motion, but that of several hundreds could not shift it ‘ee 
from its place. There are several remarkable caverns i 7 
grottoes, one of which, at St Peter’s Point, on the coast \ 4 
of the Bay of Fundy, displays in the interior a spacious 
hall, the roof of which is fretted with stalactites ; and bril- 
liant gems are observed sparkling at the moment that the 4 
light of'a torch or a candle approaches. The climate of No- 
va Scotia was for many years after its discovery const ere ' : 
as an insuperable barrier to agricultural industry, and an . 
idea long prevailed in England that it was peculiarly the 
1 


region of snow and fog. ‘The temperature is indeed cold- 
er in winter in this peninsula than it is in Great Brita 5 


but when the weather is cold it is usually dry, and alto- 
ether the winter is milder, and the summer less intense- 
a“ ly hot, than at Quebec. The summer heat is moderate 
and regular; the autumn is a delightful season ; and there 
_ js seldom any severe winter weather until the end of 
December. Frost continues generally from Christmas to 
April, only interrupted by a thaw, which almost invariably 
takes place in January. The heaviest snow-storms occur 
in February. Rain falls in greatest abundance in spring 
and autumn ; and a fog prevails on the south shore near 
the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, but does not extend far 
inland. , 

The wild animals are the moose, carriboo, bear, loup- 
cervier, tiger-cat, fox, marten, otter, mink, beaver, musk- 
rat, porcupine, racoon, wood-chuck, fisher, weasel, squir- 
_ rel, hare, and the like, all of which, excepting the two 

last, have rapidly decreased in number. Nearly all the 
_ birds common to North America frequent Nova Scotia; 
and there are but very few kinds of fish which are found 
in the American seas that do not frequent the shores of 
this colony in vast swarms. 

Nova Scotia is divided into ten counties, including Cape 
Breton; and the counties are subdivided into districts and 
townships as follows, viz. Halifax, divided into the dis- 
tricts of Halifax, Colchester, and Pictou, and containing 
the townships of Halifax, Dartmouth, Preston, Lawrence 
Town, Truro, Onslow, Londonderry, Pictou, Egerton, and 
Maxwelton ; Lunenburg, containing the townships of Ches- 
ter, Lunenburg, and Dublin ; Queen’s county, containing 
the township of Liverpool ; Shelburn, containing the town- 
_ ships of Shelburn, Yarmouth, Barrington, Argyle, and Pub- 
nico; Annapolis, containing the townships of Digby, Cle- 
ments, Clare, Annapolis, Granville, and Wilmot; King’s 
county, containing the townships of Aylesworth, Cornwal- 
lis, Horton, and Sherbrooke ; Cumberland, containing the 
townships of Wallace, Amherst, and Pamborough; Hants, 
containing the townships of Falmouth, Windsor, Rawdon, 
| Kempt, Douglas, and Newport ; Sydney, divided into the 
_ Upper and Lower Districts, and containing the townships 

of St Mary’s, Guysborough, Manchester, Wilmot, and Dor- 
_ chester, or Antigonish ; and Cape Breton, divided into the 
| north-western, north-eastern, and southern districts. The 
[ townships are not all of equal extent, nor are there, as ‘will 
_be seen, the same number in each county. The inhabi- 

tants meet, like an English parish, in vestry, and assess 
_ themselves for the support of the poor. ‘This regular sub- 
_ division affords facilities for the administration of justice ; 
and the principal townships send representatives to the 
House of Assembly. 

Halifax is the largest county in the province, stretching 
quite across it from the Atlantic Ocean to Cumberland 
Straits. It is bounded on the east by the county of Syd- 
ney, on the west by the counties of Hants and Lunenburg, 
and on the north by the county of Cumberland. The whole 
Southern shore is washed by the Atlantic Ocean, and a 
part of the northern shore by Northumberland Straits. 
With the exception of the township of Halifax itself, the 
general appearance of the three districts into which the 
county is divided corresponds with that of the province as 
awhole; its surface being everywhere diversitied by hill 
and dale, and well irrigated by rivers and brooks. All the 
southern part which lies upon the Atlantic is high, broken, 
rocky land, interspersed here and there with some good 
belts of soil, but in general it is barren and uncultivated. 

he extensive tract of country surrounding the Great Lake 
bears the same character, as does that which extends se- 
veral miles along the eastern and western sides of tlie Shub- 
heceadie River. Halifax, the capital city of the province, 
Is situated on the south-east coast, in latitude 44. 40. north, 
and longitude 63. 40. west. It is built on the eastern side 
of a small peninsula, upon the declivity of a hill, which rises 
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two miles, and its breadth about half a mile, with wide 
streets crossing each other at right angles, and containing 
nearly 2000 houses, and a population, including strangers, 
of about 20,000. It has been very much improved within 
the last ten years. The front of the town is lined with 
wharfs, alongside of which vessels of all sizes are conti- 
nually discharging or taking on board their cargoes. The 
harbour of Halifax has perhaps not a superior in any part 
of the world, affording safe anchorage for a thousand ships 
at once ; and it is accordingly the chief naval station of 
Great Britain in North America. It is accessible at all 
seasons of the year, being scarcely ever ice-bound, as Que- 
bec annually is. It lies nearly north and south, extending 
in this direction about sixteen miles, and terminating in a 
beautiful sheet of water called Bedford Basin, within which 
are ten square miles of excellent anchorage. The bay from 
which the entrance of the harbour leads is formed between 
Sambro Head and Devil’s Island, on the former of which a 
lighthouse was very early erected. There are four islands 
still farther in, upon the smallest of which, opposite the 
town, there are batteries strongly mounted, whilst several 
other fortifications command the harbour. A second light- 
house has been established on M‘Nab’s Island, situated 
near the mouth of the harbour. This island forms two en- 
trances to the harbour; the eastern passage being for small 
vessels only, the other having depth of water for ships of 
all sizes. Above the wharfs already mentioned are nume- 
rous warehouses; and on the acclivity are the houses of 
the citizens, public buildings, and other structures. The 
houses are very irregular in height, but many of them are 
handsome stone and brick buildings, whilst those of wood 
are neatly faced with plaster or stucco. The public edi- 
fices are substantial, the Province Building in particular 
being one of the finest in our American colonies. It con- 
tains chambers for the council and legislative assembly, 
the supreme court, and all the provincial offices. The go- 
vernment-house, at the south end of the capital, is an an- 
tique baronial-looking edifice; and the military hospital, 
and other structures, are elegant and substantial. The 
dock-yard is one of the finest establishments out of Bri- 
tain. There are a number of churches, and other places 
for public worship; and several markets, which are ex- 
tremely well supplied with necessaries. Amongst the be- 
nevolent institutions of this city may be mentioned a col- 
lege, which was established in 1820; and seven or eight 
newspapers, and a monthly magazine, are published. The 
intercourse between Halifax and Europe, America, the 
West Indies, &c. is regular and certain ; and ever since its 
first settlement in 1749, it has continued to be of consi- 
derable importance, not only as a rendezvous for his ma- 
jesty’s ships, and as the head-quarters of the troops on the 
establishinent of the lower American provinces, but also as 
the centre of a profitable fishery and trade. The manufac- 
tures carried on consist chiefly of sugar-refining, distilla- 
tion of spirits, porter and ale brewing, and the making of 
soap, candles, leather, flour, and cordage, and a few other 
minor articles. Halifax is a free warehousing port, and 
its trade is very considerable. 

Opposite to Halifax, on the eastern side of the harbour, 
stands the little town of Dartmouth. It was laid out 
about the time that the capital was founded, but in 1756 
it was destroyed by the Indians, together with most of the 
inhabitants. It was subsequently resettled, and has slow- 
ly increased in population, and extended in size. ‘The 
lands on the Dartmouth side of the harbour are much less 
stubborn than those on the opposite shore ; and the indus- 
trious descendants of the original German settlers have 
long subjected them to a fair and profitable cultivation. 
The various other townships or settlements in the county 
of Halifax it is unnecessary to particularize individually. 
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_and a small town or hamlet where the settlers reside. Truro, 


Y~" situated on the southern side of Cobequid Bay, near its head, 


contains about one hundred houses, and a number of pub- 
lic buildings. The district of Pictou, which contains three 
townships, has a very good soil, and, besides a great coal- 
field, abounds with iron ore, copper, freestone, and lime. 
It has a number of excellent harbours, the principal port 
being called Pictou. It is admirably situated on the Straits 
of Northumberland, opposite Prince Edward Island, on 
the route from Halifax to Quebec, between which places 
there is not a safer or better shelter for ships. “The town 
of Pictou, situated about two miles from the entrance, is 
well built, and contains four churches, with other public 
edifices, and about 3000 inhabitants. It is a free port, and 
its trade in lumber, coal, and the fishery, is considerable. 
An excellent newspaper is published at this place. 

The county of Lunenburg is bounded on the north by 
King’s county and that of Annapolis, on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the east by Halifax, and on the west 
by Queen’s county. It extends forty miles from east to 
west, and its extreme width is thirty-five miles, exclu- 
sive of nearly three hundred islands scattered along its 
shores. The land is in gencral covered with spruce and 
fir timber, well watered, and capable of cu ivation. The 
principal harbour is Mahon Bay, which is very extensive, 
and affords secure anchorage inside its numerous islands 
to vessels of the greatest magnitude. Chester town is si- 
tuated on the north side of the bay, about nine miles from 
its mouth, upon a snug and commodious harbour. It isa 
thriving place, and carries on a very considerable lumber 
trade and fishery. It was first settled by people from New 
England, who afterwards abandoned the place. They 
were succeeded by Germans, who, being industrious, soon 
secured their own independence and the prosperity of the 
settlement. The population of the bay amounts to about 
2000, who are chiefly employed in agriculture, preparing 
lumber for exportation at the saw-mills, and in fishery. 
Near the entrance of Mahon Bay, upon the western side, 
lies the harbour of Lunenburg, the county town. It is regu- 
larly constructed, and contains the county buildings, above 
140 dwelling-houses, besides stores, and about 1400 inha- 
bitants of Dutch and German onigin. A few miles to the 
westward is La Have, one of the largest rivers in Nova 
Scotia, and settled principally by Germans, who own a 
number of saw-mills and grist-mills. The harbour is very 
spacious, consisting of an outer and an inner place of an- 
chorage. Considerable quantities of fish are taken here, 
and several vessels are annually frcighted with lumber 
and timber for Great Britain. Several islands well cal- 
culated for drying fish lie at the entrance, and they also 
form a protection to the shipping. Most of the islands 
in this county remain in their natural state ; but one, call- 
ed the Great Tancook, is settled, and contains thirty fa- 
milies. 

Queen’s county is bounded on the east by the county of 
Lunenburg, on the west by the county of Shelburn, on 
the north by the county of Annapolis, and on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The interior of this county is stony, 
and generally incapable of cultivation. On the sea-board, 
however, it is better, and there are here several tracts of 
respectable soil, and some thriving settlements. Liverpool, 
the county town, and the second place in the province, is 
situated upon a harbour of the same name, about eighty 
miles west from Halifax. It is regularly laid out and well 
built, containing a court-house, jail, several places of pub- 
lic worship, a fort, above two hundred dwelling-houses, and 
a great many wharfs, stores, and other buildings. There 

is a good lighthouse at the entrance of the harbour, which 
never freezes over. The trade of the place is very flou- 
rishing, consisting chiefly in lumber and fish ; but a con- 
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siderable trade in timber is also carried on. Port Med- i, 


way, into which the river Medway runs, is a very fie har- 
bour, capacious, and safe. 
settlements in this county, but none requiring special no- 
tice. 

Shelburn county is bounded on the north by Annapolis 
county, on the south and west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the east by Queen’s county. It contains four townships, 
one of which, Yarmouth, comprises 100,000 acres of land, 
exclusive of lakes, of which Lake George is one. In the 


There are some other small “4 


interior, this county remains, with few exceptions, in the | 


state of a wilderness ; but some parts arc agreeably diver- 
sified, and in point of scenery it is one of the most beau- 
tiful portions of Nova Scotia. Shelburn, the shire-town, 


is built upon a harbour of the same name, which is es- | 


teemed one of the best in America. It has a lighthouse 


at the entrance, and is twelve miles in length, easy of ac- | 


cess, and perfectly secure, affording anchorage for the 
largest vessels. 


This town was at one time of considera. | 


ble importance, containing, it is said, about 12,000 inha- | 


bitants; but the population does not now exceed 500. A 
few miles westward of Shelburn is Cape Negro Harbour, 
sheltered by a high island of the same name. It forms the 
embouchure of the river Clyde, which winds forty miles 
through the county, has finely wooded banks, and, next 
to Annapolis, the most beautiful stream in the province. 
Within Capc Sable Island, the most northern point in Nova 
Scotia, is Barrington Harbour, where fishing to a consi- 
derable extent is carried on. Yarmouth or Cape Fourché 
Harbour is the principal and most thriving place in this 
part of the province. Its harbour is large, well sheltered, 
safe, and navigable for ships up to Yarmouth village. 
Yarmouth and its neighbourhood contain an industrious 
population of about 4500 inhabitants, who possess about 
seventy vessels and large stocks of cattle. It has always 
gone on steadily improving, and promises, from its nume- 
rous local advantages, to become a place of considerable 
importance. Shebogue River, in this part of the province, 
is navigable for seven miles trom the sea, and at its mouth 
expands into a good harbour. 

Annapolis county is bounded on the north and west by 
the Bay of Fundy, on the south by Shelburn, Queen’s, and 
Lunenburg counties, and on the east by King’s county. 
The first European settlements in Nova Scotia were esta- 
blished in this county by the French, who made some very 
extensive improvements. They founded Annapolis, the 
county town, and gave it the name of Port Royal. It is 
built upon a peninsula, which, projecting into the river o 
the same designation, forms two beautiful basins, one above 
and another below the town. Although once the metropolis 
of Nova Scotia, it is not now more than a thriving village, 
containing about sixty dwelling-houses, with the govern- 
ment buildings, several places of public worship, and some 
stores. The trade is comparatively insignificant, and arises 
principally from the fishery. Digby, which has sprung up 
into a town within the last fifty or sixty years, is 4 much 
larger place, containing about two hundred houses. The 
inhabitants here and in the neighbourhood are principally 
engaged in the cod and mackerel fishery along the coast 
Bridgetown, another thriving village, is situated at the 
head of the navigation of the river, and from this place the 
produce of the inland districts is shipped for exporta- 
tion. Fish of various kinds, such as shad, bass, salmon, 
and particularly herring frequent Annapolis basin. About 
seven miles from Annapolis, on a stream called Moose 
River, an iron foundery has been established by a com: 
pany under the protection of a legislative charter. he 
buildings are extensive and substantial, and the iron ore 
is excellent; but a similar work at Pictou possesses the 
great advantage of a coal mine in the immediate vicimlty- 
The basin of Minas, inthis county, is one of the two great 
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lio. branches of the Bay of Fundy. Its entrance is through a bays and coasts, and the valuable fisheries, it is much more Nova Sco- 
| strait about three miles in width, with bold, abrupt shores, populous. ‘The village of Dorchester, situated about a mile tia. 
within which it widens from eight to sixteen miles, and, re- above the navigation on Antigonish River, is the principal a 
ceiving the waters of upwards of twenty rivers and streams, trading place in the district. The lower district of Syd- 
extends about fifty miles to the head of Cobequid Bay. ney extends on its interior or northern boundary about forty 
The tide rises sometimes so high as seventy feet in the miles, and on its western side (on the sea coast) about one 
bay, and flows with great rapidity, particularly when under hundred and twenty miles. No part of Nova Scotia, and 
the influence of high winds. The other townships of this perhaps few countries in the world, can boast of so many 
| county are thriving places, containing from 1000 to be- excellent harbours in the same extent of coast. Many of 
| tween 3000 and 4000 inhabitants. them are navigable for the largest vessels, and numbers af- 
. King’s county is bounded on the south by the counties fording safe and extensive anchorage-ground for ships of 
of Lunenburg and Hants, on the north by the Bay of Fundy, moderate size occur at intervals of only a few miles. The 
. on the east by Cumberland county, and on the west by soil along the shore being stubborn, the agricultural re- 
that of Annapolis. ‘The township of Horton, in this coun- sources of this part of the county are inferior to those of 
ty, contains about 4000 acres of diked land, besides inter- the upper district ; but it possesses much greater facilities 


vale and salt marshes ; and the upland, which is hilly and for commerce and navigation, and its fisheries are the best 
broken, consists mostly of good tillage land. The principal in the province. 
town is Kentville, on the borders of Cornwallis, containing For a general description and history of Cape Breton, 
several good private houses, a court-house, a jail, and a_ the reader is referred to the article Breton, Capg. In 
grammar school. The township of Cornwallis is well wa- many respects it bears so close a resemblance to Nova Sco- 
tered by several rivers, and the land throughout is of the tia as to supersede any further description. The staple pro- 
very best quality, being so fertile as to have obtained the ducts of the island are fish, coal, gypsum, and timber. In 
name of the garden of the province. ‘The township of 1832 the exports were, timber, 9500 loads; coals, 22,911 
Aylesford is similar to it in soil and productions ; but that chaldrons; pickled fish, 21,000 barrels ;! dried fish, 44,000 
of Parrsburgh is much broken and hilly, although in many quintals; oil, 2500 barrels; live stock, 820 head; oats, 6000 
parts the soil is excellent. bushels ; potatoes, 13,000 ditto; total value, L.780,000. 
Cumberland county is bounded on the north-west by The imports, consisting chiefly of British manufactures, 
the Chignecto Channel, the Missiguash River, and part of amount to nearly the same sum. The revenue, amount- 
New Brunswick ; on the east by the straits of Northum- ing to about L.4000 a year, is expended in salaries to a 
berland ; on the south-east by the county of Halifax; and few public functionaries, in improving roads, and for other 
on the south-west by King’s county. The soil of this purposes. This island is incorporated with Nova Scotia, 
county is various, containing a considerable portion of ex- and contains about 30,000 inhabitants, who send two mem- 
cellent land, with some that is not so productive. On the bers to the Provincial Assembly. 
shore of the Chignecto Channel and Cumberland Basin Sable Island, although distant about eighty-five miles 
there are considerable tracts of valuable marsh land. Vhe from Nova Scotia, is considered as belonging to that pro- 
upland is in general of very superior quality, and there vince. It lies directly in the track of vessels bound to or 
are several thousand acres of dike land of the most pro- from Europe, and has been the scene of numerous and me- 
ductive description. Coal, lime, and gypsum, are found lancholy shipwrecks. Within a few years forty vessels have 
} almost everywhere; and iron and copper ores have been been wrecked on it; and in one year two hundred people 
discovered at several places. Rivers and streams traverse perished on its shores. It is thirty miles in length by about 
the county in almost every direction, and it has several one and a half in breadth, the west end being in latitude 
fine harbours on both its shores. It contains a number of 43. 56. 42. north, and longitude 60. 71. 15. west; and the 
thriving settlements, particularly those of Fort Lawrence, eastern end in latitude 43. 59. 5. north, and longitude 59. 
Amherst, Wallace, and West Chester; but none of the 42.west. It isa barren desert throughout, the soil consist- 
towns requires particular notice. ing chiefly of sand, and the’ only vegetable productions 
Hants county is bounded upon the north by the Minas being a coarse grass and some wild berries. A sum of 
Basin, on the east by Shubneccadie River, which separates 1.800 is devoted to keeping on the island a superintendent 
it from Halifax, on the south by parts of the counties of from Nova Scotia, with a party of men provided with pro- 
Halifax and Lunenburg, and on the west by King’s county. visions and other necessaries, for the purpose of affording 
This county contains a considerable quantity of the very assistance to any shipwrecked mariners, of whatsoever na- 
finest soil, and is well settled throughout. Windsor, the tion, who may be driven upon its inhospitable shores. There 
shire-town, is situated at the confluence of the Avon, is a small stock of cattle on the island, but the chief sup- 
Windsor, and St Croix Rivers, and is a neat, well-built plies of food are obtained from Nova Scotia. 
place, containing about one hundred and thirty dwelling- Agriculture was long almost entirely neglected in Nova 
houses, and a number of public buildings, particularly an Scotia, as other pursuits afforded a more inimediate return 
university, King’s College, an academy called the Colle- for labour and capital. In fact, the cultivation of the soil was 
giate School, and several places of worship. This is the looked upon as rather a degrading employment, and ranked 
only town in the county, the other settlements being small far below that of the petty shop-keeper or itinerant pedlar. 
hamlets planted in positions favourable for agriculture or In 1817, however, a board of agriculture was formed, the ob- 
shing. jects of which were, the encouragement of agriculture on the 
: Sydney county, forming the most easterly part of the pro- most approved system; the improving of the breed of horses, 
vince, is bounded on the west by the county of Halifax; on and of all kinds of live stock; the importing of the best kinds 
thesouth by the Atlantic Ocean; on the east by Chedabuc- of seeds, and the awarding of prizes to those who should 
to Bay, the Gut of Canseau, and St George’s Bay; and on excel in these various departments. Under the auspices 
the north by Northumberland Straits. It is divided into an of this society and its numerous branches, agriculture has 
upper and a lower district, the former being, in an agricul- made greater advances than could have been anticipated 
tural point of view, far superior to the latter; and, not- from the contempt in which it had previously been held ; 
withstanding the numerous and beautiful harbours on the but still farming operations are rather clumsily conducted. 
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A great part of the fish taken here is transported directly to Halifax, and therefore does not appear in the Cape Breton returns. 
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Nova Sco- The soil will produce, and the climate ripen, all the agri- 
tia cultural productions of England in great perfection, so that 
it is unnecessary to specify individual crops. The province 

is well stocked with horses, horned cattle, sheep, and swine ; 

and the last species of stock has more than doubled within 

the last twenty-five years. There are few manufactures, 
properly so called, carried on in Nova Scotia ; but the pre- 
paration of lumber and ship-building are sometimes so de- 
nominated. Saw-mills abound in every district, and the 
quantity of lumber prepared and exported is immense. 
Ship-building is carried on to a great extent. The average 


Seal skins... ssssccsresaccnce occetenseerescnnenee 14,913 
Oe eet 618 
Fish, dry ...ssssscesccseecceneencccsscsesaceaes 158,289 
Ditto, pickled........ssceeceeceoeceeseseeeres 45,741 
Ditto Gittossasnnsinnin p spnincier <ge>gantinge see 3,416 
Dim y. 8. C vo ovesicamgntemnaiininigsieniieninn xiaens 4 25,182 
GYPSUM... ceresesseteeceeeceeeseneone nes saetens 28,059 
Boards and planks......sseseeseseeceerereees 12,450,250 
Vegetables......cecccerscsceecseneseeeeesncoere 68,213 
Spars ..ccsccscccterecereccseesceeseresenssaneene 976 


The fish is thus the staple article of the trade of this 
province. The fishery is carried on principally on the east- 
ern shore, in and about Chedabucto Bay ; on the southern 
shore, at Lunenburg, Liverpool, and Shelburn; on the west- 
ern shore, at Yarmouth, Clare, Argyle, and Barrington ; 
and at Annapolis, in the Bay of Fundy. The fish princi- 
pally taken are cod, herrings, mackerel, shad, alewives, and 
salmon. The British fishermen complain much of the in- 
juries which they receive from the French and Americans, 
who are permitted to fish upon the coasts of our North 
American colonies. 

‘The imports of Nova Scotia consist chiefly of British 
manufactures and spirits, sugar, wines, and other articles 
from our colonies. The following is an abstract of goods 
imported between the 3lst of December 1832, and the 
31st of December 1833, for which duties were paid or se- 
cured at the excise office, including the island of Cape 
Breton:—-Wine, 113,671 gallons; rum, brandy, and gin, 
887,352 gallons ; sugar, 41,990 cwts. ; beef and pork, 6016 
pounds ; flour, 32,263 pounds; tobacco, 186,690 pounds. 
he amount of goods imported, paying ad valorem duties, 
was 1.347,388, and the amount of duties levied was 
L.105,386. The total value of the importations for that 
year was L.1,035,660. 

With regard to the shipping of the colony, the total 
number of vessels inwards in 1833 was 1950, of 163,385 
tons ; and in 1834, 3068, of 253,921 tons. ‘The total num- 
ber outwards in 1833 was 2330, of 179,956; and in 1834, 
3116, of 250,239 tons. They belonged chiefly to Great 
Britain and the British colonies. ‘To show the increase of 
trade, it may be stated, that in 1807 the shipping entering 
Nova Scotia was not more than 25,000 tons. 

The revenue of Nova Scotia is chiefly dcrived from the 
custom and excise duties above mentioned, to which are 
added other items of small amount derived from the sale 
of crown lands, which in 1831] realized L.645, and in 1832, 
L.1063 ; from the rent of the coal-mines, which is upwards 
of L.4000 per annum; and from the lighthouse dues, which 
amount to an annual average of L.2000. According to a 
document first printed in Mr Montgomery Martin’s work 
on the British colonies, the revenues for a series of years 
were as follow :-— 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


quantity has been estimated at 10,000 tons per annum, prin- Nov 
cipally sloops, schooners, and vessels for the fisheries. The ~ 
total quantity of timber shipped from the colony in 1833 = 
was valued at L.62,447. The total value of the produce 
of the mines exported was L.105,329, and of the fisheries 
L.127,455. There were exported besides, beef, pork, flour, 
grindstones, gypsum, and other articles, to the value of 
L.592,136, making the total amount of exports L.887,367, 
The following parliamentary return presents a tabular view 
of the exports from Nova Scotia, exclusive of Cape Breton, 
for several years ending 5th January. 


1831. | 1832. | 1833. | 1834, 


29,229 


3,365 | 49,412 | 51,918 number. 
715 694 704 596 | tons. 
151,807 | 161,174 | 160,640 | 232,269 | quintals. 
45,433 | 52,063 | 36,070 | 53,128 | barrels. 
2,999 3,200 2,168 1,470 | half ditto. 
26,182 | 33,261 | 38,192 | 36,386 | tons. 
44,253 | 47,857 | 45,058 | 93,962 | ditto. 
9,876 8,833 9,984 14,774 | feet. 
63,503 | 58,691 | 64,712 | 75,592 | bushels. 
1,322 689 1,689 2,366 | number. 
3,051 | 2,386 2,714 3,133 | thousands. 
aus : 2,192 } 36,386 | tons. 


Colonial Gross 
Revenue. 


Parliamentary 


Grants. 7 


Years. 


ef 
31,430 
32,097 
37,004 
38,360 
59,886 
81,887 
52,030 
85,018 


1821 
1822 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1829 
1830 
1831 


The colony of Nova Scotia is quite adequate to defray 
all its civil expenditure, and the parliamentary grants, much 
of which had been applied to clerical purposes, were near- 
ly all withdrawn in 1833, with the exception of that given 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In 1831 
the civil and military expenditure amounted to L.94,876, 
which was less than the revenue. Besides the salaries of 
the different functionaries, a considerable sum has been 
laid out annually in making and repairing roads and bridges, 
keeping up lighthouses, and for the purposes of religion 
and education. The established church is Episcopalian, 
and under the management of a bishop, archdeacon, and 
thirty-two clergymen, who by the last census had under 
their charge 28,659 people. Of the church of Scotland 
there are twelve ministers, having 37,227 hearers. Of 
the Roman Catholic church there are a bishop and four- 
teen priests, with 20,401 members. There are, besides, 
19,790 Baptists, 9408 Methodists, 2968 Lutherans, 44]7 
dissenters from the church of England, 405 from the 
church of Scotland, 153 Quakers, and some few other 
persuasions. About 50,000 acres of land have been grant- 
ed for the support of religion and schools. For the year 
ending November 1832 there were in the province 42 
schools, at which 11,771 scholars attended ; and independ- 
ently of these there were twenty-four grammar-schools. 
Dalhousie College, at Halifax, is in constitution similar to 
the University of Edinburgh. There is a fine institution, 
called King’s College, at Windsor, with regularly educate 


| 
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9- professors and others; and Pietou College is likewise an 
excellent institution. 

Nova Seotia is governed bya leutenan t-governor, coun- 
eil, and house of assembly. The president of the council 
is the chief justice of the province; the next in station is 

the bishop, and there are ten other members. The house 
| of assembly contains forty-two members, each of the ten 

eounties returning two, except the eounty of Halifax, whieh 
returns four, and the town of Halifax two; seventeen other 
towns return eaeh a member, and the island of Cape Bre- 
ton sends two. The house of assembly aet, and the laws 


| are administered, as in Canada. There is a strong body of 


militia for the defenee of the province, the name of every 
male from sixteen to sixty being enrolled. The king’s troops 
eonsist of artillery and engineer detachments, and two re- 
giments of infantry. Halifax is the chief naval station for 
the West Indies and North America, the eommander-in- 


ehief being a vice-admiral, with a suitable fleet. The forts 
protecting Halifax town and harbour are strong, and the 
interior of the country is well guarded by the militia. 

By the last eensus, which was taken in the year 1827, the 
population, exclusive of Cape Breton, was 123,848. In 1837 
it cannot be estimated under 145,000; for during the last 
ten years a great quantity of land has been sold, and 
a number of settlers have gone out, whilst the revenue 
has also greatly increased. The inhabitants eonsist of 
natives, the descendants of Europeans, English, Scotch, 
Irish, Americans, loyalists, Germans, Acadian French, 
Indians, and freed negroes. They mingle and live toge- 
ther in much harmony, and, generally, the social state of 
this province is rapidly improving. Its prosperity has 
greatly inereased ; and, instead of importing, it now ex- 
ports provisions. Its fishcries, to which proper attention 
is at length paid, its rich and prolific soil, and its mines of 
coal and iron, are sourees of wealth whieh were too long 
neglected by Great Britain. 

Our limits will only admit of a brief abstract of the history 

_ of Nova Scotia. Ancient authorities state that it was dis- 
, covered by the Cabots in 1497; but it was not until 1604 
_ that the Freneh attempted to form settlements. They 
_ Were, however, expelled from it by the English eolonists 
_ of Virginia, who claimed the country in right of the dis- 
| covery of Sebastian Cabot. In 1621, Sir William Alex- 
| ander obtained a grant of the whole peninsula, and it was 
named in the patent Nova Scotia, instead of Acadia, as the 
country was called by the Freneh. In the mean time, 
the latter obtained a footing in it a second time; and it 

| Was not until 1654, when a strong foree was despatched 
by Cromwell, that the French settlcrs were brought un- 
dersubjection. In 1667, Nova Seotia was ceded to Franec 
' bythe treaty of Breda ; but, after suffering during the war 
Which broke out in 1701, as well as previously, it was final- 
_ly ceded to England by treaty in the year 1711. From this 
period till 1749 it was negleeted by Great Britain ; but the 
designs of the French called the attention of government to 
the province. Encouragements were held out to settlers, 
parliament gave a large grant, and about 4000 adventurers 
with their families embarked for the colony. Halifax was 
immediately founded ; but the French settlers, under the 
name of neutrals, were still very numerous ; and, with the 
aid of the Indians, they inflicted repeated injuries upon 
the British, until they were forcibly expelled by the latter. 
In 1758 a constitution was granted to Nova Seotia; and 
the capture of Louisburg, in the island of Cape Breton, 
uring the same year, gave additional security to the eo- 
ony, which now began to improve. By the treaty of 
P aris, 10th of F ebruary 1762, France resigned all further 
cal “* any of her former Possessions in North Ame- 
an “ nothing of any material importance has sinee oe- 
ted. New Brunswick and Cape Breton were separated 
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Bile distinet governments in 1784, and the latter was 
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re-annexed to Nova Seotia in 1819. This the colonists Novatian 


strongly protested against, and applied to government to 


I 


. A . el } 
allow them to remain as a separate province; butyas might “Ovation. 


have been expeeted, their application proved unsuecess- 


ful. (R. R. R.) 
NOVATIAN, a priest of Rome, but originally a pagan 
philosopher. He was baptized in bed when dangerously 


ill; having reeovered, he was afterwards ordained priest 
through the favour of his bishop, although the clergy and 
the people were far from being disposed to grant it. He 
does not appear to have had the good of the chureh much 
at heart; for, with his wit, knowledge, and eloquence, he 
might have been peculiarly serviceable to her, had he not 
meanly shrunk from his duty when he dreaded persecution. 
His ambition to be a bishop likewise misled him; and the 
circumstance whieh occasioned the apostaey of most of the 
first heresiarchs also oeeasioned his. On the death of Fabian, 
bishop of Rome, Novatian, after writing a letter to St Cy- 
prian, remained quiet whilst the see was vacant; but the 
promotion of Cornelius exeited his envy and jealousy to 
the highest pitch. The consequence was a separation 
from the new bishop, and from those who professed to be- 
lieve, what Novatian strenuously denicd, that the ehureh 
could receive these again who had been guilty of idola- 
try. He soon got together a number of followers amongst 
the laity, and some even amongst the clergy. Novatus, a 
priest of Carthage, was one of his party, and having been 
opposed to St Cyprian, brought his adherents with him. 
In an infamous and clandestine manner he got himself eon- 
secrated bishop of Rome, by three weak men, whom he had 
grossly unposed upon; and one of them afterwards did pe~ 
nauce for having becn eoneerned in what was so contrary 
to order, deeeney, and the rules of the chureh. His de- 
signs, however, in this disgraceful affair did not succeed ; 
for he was not acknowledged as bishop of that diocese, 
Cornelius being confirmed in it, whilst he was condemned 
and excommunicated. He still, however, taught his doc- 
trine, and at length became the head of the party which 
bears his name. St Jeronic says he wrote on the Passover, 
on the Sabbath, on Cireumeision, on the high priests, on 
prayer, ou Jewish meals, and on firmness of mind, besides 
a large treatise on the ‘lrinity. But none of these works 
appears under his own name, and some are thought not 
to be his. 

NOVATIANS, Novatiani, a sect of ancient hereties, 
who arose towards the close of the third century, and were 
so called from Novatian, a priest of Rome. They were also 
denominated Cathari or Puritans. Novatian first separated 
from the communion of Pope Cornelius, on pretence of his 
being too easy in admitting to repentance those who had 
fallen off in times of persecution. Novatus eoming to 
Rome, joined himself to the faction of Novatian, and both 
maintained that there was no other admission into the 
church but by the repentance in baptism, grounding their 
opinion on the words of St Paul: « It is impossible for 
those 6nee enlightened, and who have tasted the heavenly 
gift, if they fall away, to renew themselves by repentanee.” 
Not that they denied but a person who had fallen into any 
sin, however grievous, might obtain pardon by repentance ; 


for the Novatians themselves recommended repentanee in 


the strongest terms. But their doctrine was, that the ehurch 
had not the power to receive sinners into its communion, 
as having no way of remitting sins but by baptism, which, 
once received, could not be repeated. In proeess of time 
the Novatians softened and moderated the rigour of their 
master’s doetrine, and only refused absolution to very 
great sinners. The two leaders were proscribed, and de- 
clared heretics, not for excluding penitents from commu- 
nion, but for denying that the ehurch had a power of re- 
mitting sins. 

NOVATION, or Innovation, in the Civil Law, de- 

20 
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Novatus notes the change of one kind of obligation for another ; passion or deformed by wickedness. If the world be pro- 
Nove. 2 when a promise is accepted instead of a written ob- miscuously described, I cannot perceive of what use it 
* ligation. can be to read the account; or why it may not be as safe 
NOVATUS, a priest of Carthage in the third century, to turn the eye immediately upon mankind, as upon a 
who, to avoid being punished for a crime, joined with the mirror which shows all that presents itself without discrj- 
deacon named Felicissimus against St Cyprian. In 251 mination. It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
he went to Rome, and there found Novatian, who had ac- character, that it is drawn as it appears; for many cha- 
quired great reputation’ by his eloquence, but who mur- racters ought never to be drawn: nor of a narrative, that 
mured at his not being raised to the see.of Rome in pre- the train of events is agreeable to observation ; for that 
ference to Cornelius. Novatus soon contracted a friendship _ observation which is called knowledge of the world will 
with him, and afterwards promoted the consecration of be found much more frequently to make men cunning 
Novatian. This irregular proceeding produced a very than good. The purpose of these writings is surely not 
great schism. Novatus also maintained that the church only to show mankind, but to provide that they may be 
had not the power to receive those into communion who seen hereafter with less hazard; to teach the means of 
had fallen into idolatry. avoiding the snares which are laid by treachery for inno- 
NOVEL, a fictitious narrative in prose, which professes cence, without insuring any wish for that superiority with 
to exhibit the natural workings of the human heart, the which the betrayer flatters his vanity ; to give the power 
happiness and misery of private life, and, above all, the of counteracting fraud, without the temptation to practise 
nature of the affection called love, and the consequences of it; to initiate youth, by mock encounters, in the art of ne- 
indulging it in certain circumstances. A Critic, by no cessary defence; and to increase prudence without im- 
means too indulgent to works of fancy, and amongst whose pairing virtue. 
failings laxity of morals has never been numbered, thus “ Many writers, for the sake of following nature, so 
expresses himself on the subject of novel-writing. “ These mingle good and bad qualities in their principal person- 
familiar histories,” says Dr Johnson, “ may perhaps be ages, that they are both equally conspicuous ; and as we 
made of greater use than the solemnities of professed mo- accompany them through their adventures with delight, 
rality, and convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with and are led by degrees to interest ourselves in their fa- 
more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But if the vour, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, because they 
power of example is so great as to take possession of the do not hinder our pleasures, or perhaps regard them with 
memory by a kind of violence, and produce effects almost some kindness for being united with so much merit. There 
without the intervention of the will, care ought to be ta- have been men indeed splendidly wicked, whose endow- 
ken, that, when the choice is unrestrained, the best exam- ments threw a brightness on their crimes, and whom 
ples only should be exhibited; and that what is likely to scarce any villany made perfectly detestable, because 
operate so strongly, should not be mischievous or uncertain they never could be wholly divested of their excellencies: 
in its effects.” put such have been in all ages the great corrupters of the 
We have said that the novel professes above all things world; and their resemblance ought no more to be pre- 
to exhibit the nature of love, and its consequences. Whe- served than the art of murdering without pain. 
ther this be essential to such performances, may perhaps «In narratives, where historical veracity has no place, 
be reasonably questioned; but it has been made an im- there should be exhibited the most perfectidea of virtue; 
portant part of the drama in most novels, and, we think, of virtue not angelical, nor above probability (for what we 
with great propriety. It is the object of the novellist to cannot credit we shall never imitate), but the highest 
give a true picture of life, diversified only by accidents and purest that humanity can reach, which, exercised in 
that daily happen in the world, and influenced by passions such trials as the various revolutions of things shall bring 
and qualities which are really to be found in conversing upon it, may, by conquering some calamities and endur- 
with mankind. To accomplish this object, he conceives ing others, teach us what we may hope, and what we can 
a hero or heroine, whom he places in a certain rank of perform. Vice (for vice is necessary to be shown) should 
life, endows with certain qualities of body and mind, and always disgust; nor should the graces of gaiety, or the 
conducts, through many vicissitudes of fortune, either to dignity of courage, be so united with it as to reconcile it 
the summit of happiness or to the abyss of misery, accord- to the mind. Wherever it appears, it should raise hatred 
ing to the passion which he wishes to excite in his read- by the malignity of its practices, and contempt by the 
ers. In the modern novel, this hero or heroine is never meanness of its stratagems ; for while it is supported by 
placed on a throne or buried ina cottage; because tothe either parts or spirit, it will seldom be heartily ‘abhor- 
monarch and the cottager no difficulties occur which can red.” 
deeply interest the majority of readers. But amongst the _It is farther observed by Johnson, that the task of the 
virtuous part of the intermediate orders of society, that novel writer “ requires, together with that learning whicli 
affection which we call Jove seldom fails, at some period of is to be gained from books, that experience which can 
life, to take possession of the hearts of both sexes; and never be attained by solitary diligence, but must arise 
wherever it has place, it must be productive of happiness from general converse and accurate observation of the 
or of misery. In the proper management of this passion living world. Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
consists much of the difficulty of the novel writer. He presses it, plus oneris quantum varie minus, little indul- 
must exhibit his hero as feeling all the pangs and plea- gence, and therefore more difficulty. They are engaged 
sures of love, as sometimes animated with hope, and some- in portraits of which every one knows the original, an 
times ready to sink into despair, but always exerting him- can detect any deviation from exactness of resemblance. 
self to obtain the gratification of his wishes. In doing this, Other writings are safe, except from the malice of learn- 
care should be taken, either that he never transgress the ing, but these are in danger from every common Tea ers 
laws of virtue, or that at least he never transgress them as the slipper ill executed was censured by a shoemaker 
with impunity. who happened to stop in his way at the Venus of Apelles. | | 


« It is justly considered,” says the writer above quoted, « But the fear of not being approved as a just copier ° 
«“ as the greatest excellency of art to imitate nature ; but human manners, is not the most important concet™ that 
it is necessary to distinguish those parts of nature which -an author of this class ought to have before him. eon 
are most proper for imitation: greater care is still requir- are written chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the 1% 


ed in representing life, which is so often discoloured by to whom they serve as lectures of conduct and introduc 
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v. tion into life. In every such work, it should therefore be them, wisely removed his two anomalous trifles out of Novemviri 
— carefully inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof of un- sight; the neglected camel died in a little time, and the - I 
derstanding, and the only solid basis of greatness; and man he gave for a song to the musician Thespis. =e 
that vice is the natural consequence of narrow thoughts; NOVEMVIRL nine magistrates of Athens, whose 0? get ees 
that it begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy; and since vernment lasted but for one year. The first of them was 
love must be introduced, it should be represented as lead- called archon, or prince ; the second basileus, or king ; the 
ing to wretchedness whenever it is separated from duty third polemarchus, or general of the army; the other six 
or from prudence.” were called thesmothete, or lawgivers. They took an oath 
For some striking and profound observations on the to: observe the laws, and, in case of failure, obliged them- 
: effects of novel-reading, the reader is referred to what Mr selves to bestow upon the commonwealth a Statue of gold 
_ Stewart has written upon that subject in his Elements of as large as themselves. Those who discharged their office 
h the Philosophy of the Mind. See the article Romances. with honour were received into the number of the sena- 
| Nove, in the civil law, a term applied to the constitu- tors of Areopagus. 
| tions of several emperors (novelle constitutiones), more par» | NOVI, a city of the duchy of Genoa, in Italy, now be- 
| 


ticularly those of Justinian. See Crvit Law. longing to Sardinia. It is situated on thé great road to 
NOVELTY, or Newness. Of all the circumstances Piedmont, has a strong castle, several churches, and 5572 
which raise emotions, not excepting beauty, nor even great- inhabitants, who prepare some of the best silk in the dis- 
ness, says Lord Kames, novelty has the most powerful in- trict, in which they have a brisk trade, as well as in colo- 
fluence. A new object produces instantaneously an emo- nial productions. 
tion termed wonder, which totally occupies the mind, and NOVICE, a person not yet skilled or experienced in an 
fora time excludes all other objects. Conversation amongst art or profession. In the ancient Roman militia, novicii 
the vulgar never is more interesting than when it turns or novitii were the young raw soldiers, distinguished by 
upon strange objects and extraordinary events. Men_ this appellation from the veterans. In the ancient orders 
tear themselves from thcir native country in search of of knighthood, there were novices or clerks jn arms, who 
things rare and new ; and novelty converts into a pleasure went through a kind of apprenticeship erc they were ad- 
the fatigues and even perils of travelling. ‘To what cause mitted knights. 
shall we ascribe these singular appearances? To curiosity, Novice is more particularly used in monasteries for a 
undoubtedly ; a principle implanted in human nature for religious person still in his or her year of probation, and 
lla purpose extremely beneficial, that of acquiring know- who has not made the vows. In some convents the sub- 
ledge; and the cmotion of wonder raised by new and_ prior has the direction of the novices. In nunneries the no- 
_ strange objects inflames our curiosity to know more of vices wear a white veil, the rest a black one. 
such objects. This emotion is different from admiration. NOVICIATE, a year of probation appointed for the 
_ Novelty, wherever found, whether in a quality or action, trial of religious, whether or not they have a vocation, and 
is the cause of wonder ; admiration is directed to the per- the necessary qualities for living up to the rule, the obser- 

_ son who performs any thing wonderful. vance of which they are to bind themselves to by vow. The 

The pleasure of novelty is easily distinguishable from noviciate lasts a year at least, in some houses more. It is 
that of variety. To produce the latter, a plurality of ob- esteemed the bed of civil death to a novice, who expires 
| jects is necessary ; the former arises from a circumstance to the world by profession. 
found ina single object. Again, where objects, whether NOVOGOROD. Sce Nowocorop. 
} co-existent or successive, are sufficiently diversified, the NOWADAH, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 

| pleasure of variety is complete, though every single object Bahar, fifty-four miles south-south-east from Patna. Near 
| of the train be familiar ; but the pleasure of novelty, direet- it there is a pass through the mountains. Long. 85. 40. E. 
| ly opposite to familiarity, requires no diversification. ‘ Lat. 24. 54. .N. 

___ However natural novelty may be, it is matter of expe- |. NOWAGUR, a town of Hindustan, in tne province of 
nence, that those who relish it the most are careful to Gundwana, situated on the north-west bank of the Maha- 
conceal its influence. Love of novelty, it is true, prevails nuddy River. It belongs to the Nagpore Mahrattas, and is 

| in children, in idlers, and in men of shallow understand- thirty miles soutl-south-east from Ruttunpoor. Long. 82. 

ing; and yet, after all, why should one be ashamed of in- 55. E. Lat. 21.55. N. 

| dulging a natural propensity? A distinction will afford a © NOWED, in Heraldry, signifies knotted, from the La- 

satisfactory answer. No man is.ashamed of curiosity when tin nodatus ; being applied to the tails of such creatures as 
itis indulged to acquire knowledge. But to prefer any are very long, and sometimes represented in coat-armour 
thing merely because it is new, shows a mean taste, which as tied up in a knot. 

_ | one ought to be ashamed of. Vanity is commonly at the NOWOGOROD, a province of Great Russia, which 
bottom, and leads those who are deficient in taste to pre- takes its name from the city which is now its capital, but 
fer things odd, rare, or singular, in the hope of distinguish- was formerly that of the whole of Russia. The governments 
ing themselves from others. In fact, this appetite reigns of Olonez, Pfkow, ‘Twer, and a part of that of St Peters- 

, chiefly amongst persons of a mean taste, who are ignorant burg, were included in it, till the recent divisions of the 
of refined and elegant pleasures. empire were established. It now extends between 57. 18, 

| Of this taste we have some memorable instances in men and ‘61. 8. north latitude, and betwcen 20. 4. and 29, 41. 

of the highest and the best education. Lucian tells.a story east longitude, over 56,616 square miles. It contains ten 

of Ptolemy I. which is as disgraceful to him as it is ho- cities, and’7932 villages, which are formed into 690 pa- 

nourable to his subjects. This prince had ransacked the rishes, having eacha church. The inhabitants are 964,500, 

world for two curiosities ; one was a camel from Bactria, and almost exclusively adhere to the Greek worship. The 

black all over, the other a man half black half white. face of the country is level, though it includes the Waldai 

These he presented to the people in a public theatre, Hills; but none of these is more than 300 feet above the 

thinking they would give them as much satisfaction as they level of the sea. The soil in the northern part is marshy, 

fal a the black monster, instead of delighting them, and chiefly covered with Moss 3 but in the south there is 
aon _ and the party-coloured man raised the some dry and good land, the cultivation of which rewards 
one “ed _— and the abhorrence of others. Ptolemy, the labourer, and the province produces more corn, chiefly 
be g§ the Syptians preferred symmetry and beauty to rye, than it consumes. It also yields flax, hemp, and mucil 
most astonishing productions of art or nature without wood. The climate is severe, being nearly similar to that 
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of St Petersburg. 
yield much subsistence. There is but little commerce, and 
none but domestic manufactures. 

Nowoconrop, a city of Russia, the capital of a pro- 
‘ince, and of one of the thirteen circles of the same name 
into which that province is divided. It is situated in lati- 
tude 58. 32. 31. north, and longitude 31, 14. 16. east. It 
is the seat of the military government of Twer, as well as of 
both the military and civil governments of the province in 
which it stands. The site is on the banks of the Wolchow, 
where the water of the Ilmen is received into that stream, 
forming a river of more than a mile in breadth. The an- 
tiquities of the city are more striking than its beauties. The 
cathedral, with its brazen gates, is an object of curiosity for 
its vencrable age, as is the tomb of St John of Nowogo- 
rod, a saint to whose shrine numerous pilgrims resort. It 
contains fifty-eight stone and four wooden churches, three 
monasteries, and 1550 houses, with 10,100 inhabitants. 
Though ill built, and with irregular narrow streets, it has 
an imposjng appearance at a little distance, from the nu- 
merous spires and cupolas which are displayed. The chief 
occupations of the people are making sail-cloth and tanning 
leather. 

Nowocorop SEWERSK, a circle of the Russian pro- 
vince Tschernigow, extending in north latitude from 51. 
51. to 52. 24. and in east longitude from 31. 51. to 34. 19. 
The capital is a city of the same name, situated on the river 
Desna, 751 miles from St Petersburg. It is surrounded 
with walls, and has a castle, but neither in a good state of 
repair. It contains 1600 ill-built houses, with 8300 inha- 
bitants, who carry on no manufactures, and subsist by trad- 
ing in the productions of the surrounding soil. Long. 32. 
48. E. Lat. 52. 50. N. 

NOWOSILL, a circle of the Russian province of Tula, 
extending from north latitude 52. 58. to 53. 36. and from 
east longitude 37. 10. to 37. 25. and containing 94,600 in- 
habitants. ‘Che capital is a town of the same name, si- 
tuated on the river Narutsha, 736 miles from St Petersburg, 
and containing 200 houses, with 1560 inhabitants. Long. 
36. 55. E. Lat. 52. 55. N. 

NOWPOORAH, a town of Hindustan, in the Mahrat- 
ta territories of the province of Khandesh, forty-six miles 
east from Surat. Long. 73. 45. E. Lat. 21. 6. N. 

NOX, in fabulous history, one of the most ancient dei- 
ties amongst the heathens. She was daughter of Chaos, 
and from her union with her brother Erebus she gave 
birth to the Day and the Light. She was also the mother 
of the Parca, Hesperides, Dreams ; of Discord, Death, 
Momus, Fraud, &c. Nox is called by some of the poets 
the mother of all things, of gods as well as of men; she 
was worshipped with great solemnity by the ancients, and 
had a famous statue in the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
It was usual to offer her a black sheep, as she was the mother 
of the Furies ; and a cock was also presented to her, as that 
bird proclaims the approach of day during the darkness of 
the night. She is represented as mounted on a chariot, 
and covered with a veil bespangled with stars. The con- 


stellations generally went before her as her constant mes- - 


sengers. Sometimes she is seen holding under her arms 
two children, one of which is black, representing Death, 
and the other white, representing Sleep. Some of the 
moderns have described her as a woman veiled in mourn- 
ing, crowned with poppies, and carried upon a chariot 
drawn by owls and bats. 


NUAYHAS, or Acuz Tre, a name given bythe Indians” tion which is capable of being 
* diminishing, from the gradual encroachment of the sands, 


to a sort of bamboo cane, the leaves of which falling into 
the water, arc said to impregnate it with such virtue that 
the bathing in it afterwards cures the ague. 
coagulated blood, they use also a decoction of the leaves, 
giving it internally, and at the same time rubbing with it 
the bruised part externally. It is said that this plant bears 


To dissolve , The peculiar structure of the 
Nile here forces a passage, renders it obvious that t 
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The fisheries on the rivers and lakes its flowers only once in its life; that it lives sixty yearsbe- NX 


fore the flowers make their appearance ; and that, when 


they begin to show themselves, it withers away in about a Sul 


month afterwards, that is, as soon asit has ripened the seed, 
There appears to be something of fiction in the account 
given of this tree in the Hortus Malabaricus ; but it seems 
certain, that the length of the stalk, or trunk, must be 
very great. In the gallery of Leyden thcre is preserved a 
cane of nuayhas twenty-eight feet long ; and another not 
much shorter, and more than eight inches in diameter, 
may be seen in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

NUBA, a race of black Pagans, in the neighbourhood of 
Sennaar, of whom we know nothing, exccpt what has been 
stated by Bruce. That traveller passed a day or two 
amongst them in his way from Abyssinia; and he tells us 
that they are all soldiers of the melek or king of Sennaar, 
cantoned in villages, which surround the capital to the dis- 
tance of four or five miles. They are not the aborigines 
of that part of Africa; but are either purchased or taken 
by force from Fazuclo, and the provinces to the south upon 
the mountains Dyre and Tegla. 

The idolatry of the Nuba is described as a mixture of 
Tsabaism and statue worship; but what is very uncom- 
mon, their worship is chiefly addressed to the moon, whilst 
they pay no attention to the sun either rising or setting, 
advancing to the meridian or receding from it. It is anold 
observation, that the worship of every people is tinctured 
by their natural dispositions ; and this is verified in the 
case of the Nuba. ‘“ That their worship is performed with 
pleasure and satisfaction, is obvious,” says Bruce, “ every 
night that the moon shines. Coming out from the dark- 
ness of their huts, they say a few words upon seeing her 
brightness, and testify great joy, by motions of their feet 
and hands, at the first appearance of the new moon.” This 
is just what we should have expected from their gentle- 
ness and hospitality. They likewise worship a tree anda 
stone, but our author could never discover what tree or 
what stone; he only learned that neither of them exists 
in Sennaar, but in the country where the Nuba are born. 
Such of them as are natives of the villages where he saw 
them, become, like their masters, nominal Mahommedans. 

NUBIA, an extensive country of Africa, bounded on Bo 
the north by Egypt, i 
by the Red Sea, and on the west by the great Libyan de- 
sert. It is difficult to fix the precise limits and extent of 
this vast region, which will be variously estimated, accord- 
ing as we confine Nubia to the mere valley of the Nile 
between the first cataract and Meroé, or take into the ac- 
count, as ought certainly to be done, the adjacent desert. 
There is, in fact, no principle of unity according to which 
it can be described as a whole; but, looking rather to the 
country itself than to any arbitrary definition or limitation, 
it may be considered as included between the thirteenth 
and twenty-fourth degrees of north latitude, and the thirty- 
third and thirty-sixth degrees of east longitude, and con- 
sequently as having a superficial area of not less than 
360,000 square miles. 


gation, Nubia consists almost entirely 
deserts. From the southern boundary of Egypt to Derr, 
| the capital of Lower Nubia, the mountains press s0 closely 
upon the river, that there is but little ground upon either 
side for the purposes of agriculture; and the small por- 
cultivated appears to be 


fo] 


_which the winds of the desert carry towards the stream. 
valley through which the 


here 


could not at any period have been a very dense population 
inthis part of Nubia. But farther up the river, beyond the 


Z 


. nes @ 
on the south by Abyssinia, on the east, 


With the exception of the immediate banks of the Nile, ne 
which are rendered partially productive by laborious irtl- othe ' 
of rocky and saney try,” 


. parallel of Wady Halfa, there is ample space for the power- 
ful nations which are said to have flourished here in ancient 
times. At the second cataract immense plains stretch out 
from either margin of the stream, exhibiting, it is said, even 
intheir present neglected condition, unequivocal indications 
of fertility ; and as there seems to be little doubt that, in 
former ages, the annual inundation extended considerably 
beyond the limits of modern cultivation, so it may reason- 

_ ably be presumed that, anciently, the country was much 

more productive and populous than in modern times, 
| when the decrease of the inundation, and the continual 


encroachment of the moving sands on the side both of the 


Nubian and the Libyan deserts, have combined to produce 

the desolation which now prevails. At present the Nile 

seldom or never overflows its banks in this part of Nubia; 

and the portion of the soil cultivated is irrigated by means 

__ of sakkeas or Persian wheels, constructed for raising the 

_ water of the river to the level of the adjacent ground. The 

eastern bank of the Nile is much better adapted for culti- 

vation than the western, being more easily irrigated by ar- 

tificial means. But it is not a little remarkable, that all 

the splendid ruins for which this region is distinguished, 

_ and which exhibit so great labour, ingenuity, and skill, are 

found upon the opposite bank ; a circumstance which seems 

to strengthen the presumption that Nubia was formerly 
much more fertile and populous than in the present day. 

istof The country on the banks of the Nile is divided into a 

bs number of little independent principalities, each governed 

) by its own melek or chief. But, taken asa whole, it is com- 

posed of two parts ; Wady Kenous, and Wady Nouba. The 

_ former extends from the confines of Egypt on the south to 

| _ Wady Seboua ; and the latter, from which the general name 

of the country appears to have been derived, stretches as 

far as the frontier of Dongola. The chief distinction 

__ between these two parts consists in the circumstance, that 

the languages spoken in each are entirely different. The 

_ governors of the various districts are described as ferocious 


and arbitrary in their proceedings ; rude in their treatment 
_ of strangers, whom they regard with suspicion ; and ad- 
_ dicted to most of the vices which are common amongst bar- 
| 


barians. They acknowledge a nominal subjection to the 
viceroy of Egypt, but seldom neglect any opportunity that 
offers of setting his authority at nought. Still, under the 
_ Safeguard of his firman, Europeans may travel as far as Ibrim 
(the ancient Primmis) in perfect safety ; but, beyond that 
point, they must lay their account with being exposed to 
_ the vexations and dangers usually incurred in visiting bar- 
 barous countries, especially in Africa. In the marauding, 
_ slave-hunting expedition of Ismael Pasha in 1821, the treat- 
ment which the natives everywhere experienced has had 
| the effect of exasperating and confirming the hostility of all 
the tribes who inhabit the upper parts of Nubia; nor is it 
| likely that the remembrance of the wanton aggression which 
was then made upon them will soon be effaced froin their 
memones. Each of the Nubian sheicks pays an annual tri- 
bute to the viceroy of Egypt ; or rather a certain sum is ex- 
torted as an acknowledgment of subjection, and the price 
of an immunity from a visit by the viceroy’s troops. 
J grain which forms the principal object of Nubian 
_ Cultivation is dhourra, the holcus arundinaceus of the bo- 
tanists. It is raised upon the patches of soil irrigated by 
means of the sakkeas or Persian wheels, of which there are 
from six to seven hundred between the first and second ca- 
‘aracts; and, when ground, it is formed into a cake some- 
what resembling the Abyssinian teff. But as the people 
a No mills of any kind wherewith to grind it, this is usu- 
y effected by placing the grain in small quantities upon a 
arge stone, and rubbing a smaller one over it until it is re- 
| Fs toa sort of flour. If it be intended to produce bread 
| flied ony quality, the dhourra is well washed, and 
gz tied in the sun. But in general the people do not 
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take this trouble; and the meal produced by their rude Nubia. 
mode of grinding resembles a paste of the coarsest kind, “-~—~” 


mixed with chaff, sand, and dirt. It is usually placed in 
an earthen jar, and there left to ferment during twenty- 
four or thirty hours, after which time it acquires a subacid 
taste. No leaven is formed. A portion of the fermented 
pulp is merely poured upon an iron plate or stone placed 
over a fire, and in a few minutes it is baked into a cake ; 
and this is repeated till the whole be baked. Cakes are 
usually brought hot to table, in a wooden bowl, with onion 
sauce, broth, milk, or butter poured on thein ; but some of 
a thinner kind, and well toasted, are prepared for the use 
of the caravans, and may be kept without being spoiled for 
several months. After the dhourra, the Nubians raise a 
crop of barley, French beans, lentils, and sometimes also 
of water-melons. Tobacco is everywhere cultivated, and 
constitutes the principal luxury of all classes, being either 
smoked, or sucked ina peculiar manner between the gums 
and the lip. Animal food is scarce, and seldom eaten, 
even by the chiefs or sheicks. The liquors used are palm 
Wine, a spirit distilled from dates, and a sort of beer called 
bouza, which is made from dhourra. Excessive indulgence 
in these liquors is general throughout the whole country. 
The only fruit trees cultivated in Nubia are palms, but the 
soil is adapted for several others. Great sameness prevails 
in the vegetation of the desert, the trees being mostly aca- 
clas, tamarix, date, and domm palms. 


The climate of Nubia, though intensely hot in summer, Climate. 


is nevertheless remarkably healthy. ‘This is no doubt a 
consequence of the extreme dryness of the atmosphere, 
occasioned by the absence of rain, and the absorbent qua- 
lities of the soil. The plague has seldom or never reached 
Wady Halfa, and beyond the second cataract it is entirely 
unknown. The small-pox, however, .is a fearful scourge, 
and, owing to the ignorance and filthiness of the people, oc- 
casionally commits dreadful ravages. ‘The houses of the 
Nubians are constructed of mud or of loose stones. The 
mud huts are roofed with dhourra stems or palm leaves, 
which in this climate are found to be a sufficient covering. 
The houses which are built of stones, being for the accom- 
modation of the better class of inhabitants, commonly con- 
sist of two compartments, one for the male and the other 
for the female members of the family. The utensils of a 
Nubian household are few and wretched; half a dozen 
coarse earthen jars, some earthen plates, two stones for 
grinding dhourra, and a few round sticks, usually consti- 
tuting their whole stock. From this an idea may be formed 
of the miserable condition of the inhabitants, as compared 
with those of any other country, Egypt only excepted. 
Still the Nubians are generally well made, strong, 
muscular, and have tolerably good features. The women tion. 
are not handsome, but perfectly well formed, and in general 
remarkable for agreeable couintenances and pleasing man- 
ners. They are also modest and reserved, and strictly ob- 
servant of their conjugal duties. The domestic employ- 
ments of the women consist chiefly in weaving Coarse wool- 
len mantles, cotton cloth for shirts, and mats of the date 
leaves ; they also make drinking-bowls, and plates for con- 
taining the dhourra bread. A linen cap and a woollen 
cloth or mantle constitute the dress of the rich. The women 
usually wrap themselves in black woollen gowns ; but chil- 
dren of both sexes run about quite naked. In ascending the 
Nile to Sukkat and Mahas, the dress becomes more and 
more scanty, and at length almost entirely disappears. The 
Nubians are seldom seen unarmed; indeed the first pur- 
chase made by a boy is that of a short crooked knife, which 
being fastened at the left elbow, is ready to be drawn on 
the slightest quarrel. Fire-arms are not common, and am- 
munition is very scarce. ‘The inhabitants of the two divi- 
sions of Nubia, Wady Kenous and Wady Nouba, are al- 


. Most constantly engaged in sanguinary quarrels ; and when 
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death ensues, as is not unfrequently the case, the family 


—-— of the deceased may either demand the price of blood, or re- 


Tract be- 
tween the 
Nile and 
the Red 
Sea. 


tain the right of retaliation, which may be enforced against 
the brother, son, or first cousin of the murderer, at the 
option of the avenger. The consequence of this is, that 
when a death has occurred in any of these quarrels, a whole 
family is often obliged to leave the country. Great numbers 
of the Nubians repair to Cairo, where they usually act as 
porters, and are esteemed for their honesty; but they al- 
ways return to their native villages with the little property 
which they have saved in plying their humble vocation. 
The inhabitants of Derr-el-Mahas and the more southerly 
districts differ considerably from the other Nubian tribes. 
Their houses are constructed only of palm leaves, fastened 
to high poles, the extremities of which rise considerably 
above the roofs. The countenances of the people are much 
less expressive of good nature than in the lower parts of 
the country, and their character corresponds with this dif- 
ference of expression. In colour they are perfectly black, 
and their lips are thick like those of the negro, but they 
have not the same flat nose and high cheek-bones. A 
number of the men, and even girls who have attained wo- 
manhood, go about quite naked. Burckhardt has described 
the king of the Mahas as a mean vulgar-looking black, at- 
tended by some half dozen naked slaves, armed with shields 
and lances. Mahas is the nearest’ place in the country of 
the blacks, from which slave traders proceed to Cairo, a 
distance of about a thousand miles. 

There is another part of Nubia which is well deserving 
of particular notice; we mean the vast tract of country ex- 
tending from the Nile to the Red Sea, between the paral- 
lels of 23° and 15° of north latitude. Modern travellers 
have penetrated this extensive region only by one line, 
namely, that which is followed by the Nubian caravans pro- 
ceeding from Egypt to Sennaar. It is described as through- 
out a complete desert, without even a single fixed habita- 
tion, but interspersed with wadys or valleys, producing 
some trees, shrubs, or grass, and usually containing a few 
wells or rills, which are resorted to by the wandering Arabs; 
and also by the caravans, for a supply of water. The want 
of this important article forms the chief danger attending 
the journey 5 but if due precautions be taken, and the wa- 
ter-bags be, properly filled at the wells, travellers can never 
be reduced to a state of great suffering, as many days seldom 
elapse without the means of obtaininga supply. Burckhardt, 
after having passed through the deserts of Suez and Sinai, 
did not consider this tract as quite so dreary, although its 
aspect is much more rugged, being in general hilly. At the 
southern extremity of this desert, through which roam the 
Bishareen tribes, is the district of Berber, consisting of four 
large villages, the inhabitants of which are chiefly employ- 
ed in carrying on the trade of Egypt and Arabia with the 
interior of Africa. The people are a very handsome race, 
of a reddish-brown colour; which, if the mother be a slave 
from Abyssinia, becomes a light brown, but if from the 
negro countries, extremely dark, indeed almost black. The 
men are somewhat taller than the Egyptians, and also better 
limbed, and more muscular. Their features bear-no resem- 
blance to those of the negro ; the face being oval, the nose 
often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek-bones by no means 
prominent. ‘They consider themselves as Arabs, not ne- 


groes, and are very careful in maintaining the purity of their 


race. A free-born Meyrefab never marries a slave, whe- 
ther Abyssinian or negro, but always an Arab girl belonging: 
to his own or to some neighbouring tribe. Few men have 
more than one wife; but every one who can afford it keeps 
a female slave or mistress, either in his own or in a sepa- 
rate house; and traders passing through Berber usually 
take a mistress during the period of their stay in the dis-- 
trict. Drunkenness is the constant companion of this de- 
bauchery.; and these dissolute habits produce the most per-- 


nicious effects on the morals and conduct of the people; %\ 
Their character indeed is deformed by every degrading 


and debasing vice; they are noted for treachery and dis- 
honesty; in the pursuit of gain they are restrained by no 
principle, breaking without scruple the most solemn engage- 
ments ; and in transactions amongst themselves they com- 
monly terminate every dispute by the law of the strongest. 
Quarrels are frequent and violent at drinking parties, and 
mostly end in bloodshed either with the knife or the sword, 
The principal scenes of these disorders are the bouza huts, 
which are kept by women of infamous character, by whom 
the liquor is also manufactured. Indeed no one ventures 
to enter one of these without his sword, and several persons 
of distinction have been killed in them. In a word, it is mar- 
vellous that a people so completely abandoned to the do- 
minion of the most brutal passions have not long since been 
consumed by their own vices. Another part ‘of tlus terri- 
tory is the district of Taka, inhabited by the Bishareen 
Arabs. It is comparatively populous and fertile, differing 
in many respects from the other parts of Nubia; and through 
it passes the road to Souakin, followed by Burckhardt, the 
first who made us acquainted with Taka. 

The government of Nubia, 
tially military. The officers, 
cide every question connected with the revenues, and fre- 
quently interfere, in other affairs, with the decisions of the 
cadis or civil judges. The system of the government is to 
extort from the peasant the utmost possible amount in the 
shape of taxes, leaving him only what is considered a suth- 
cient subsistence, which, as might be expected, isusuallya 
most miserable one. In some places, indeed, if the peasants 
did not actually steal from their own fields, they could not 
exist; and although they bury their grain under ground, 
and by various other methods deceive their oppressors, yet 
numbers perish from the want of sufficient sustenance and 
clothing. A vast proportion of the peasants subsist on food 
whichis more calculated for cattle than human beings; and 
even of this, bad as it is, they have rarely enough. The pa- 
sha has power enough to keep them in subjection, and by 
his extortions fills his coffers. He not only imposes enor- 
mous taxes on every article of produce, but obliges the peo- 
ple to cultivate whatever he chooses, and to take the price 
which he offers for the produce. He is the only purchaser 
of the grain, cotton, and indigo, the gum of Kordofan, 0s- 
trich feathers, and other articles. Slaves are almost the 
only commodity which the merchants are allowed to take 
in exchange for the manufactures which they carry to Kor- 
dofan and Sennaar ; and even the wild animals of the de- 
sert, as the giraffe, form a government monopoly. The pa- 
sha is-also the landlord or proprietor of this immense 
gion ; and the people are his slaves. His revenues are de- 
rived not only from the regular taxes, but likewise from his 
profits as a merchant, which are enormous, owing tothe low 
rate at'which he pays the peasants for their produce, com- 
pared with the high price at which he afterwards sells it to 
Europeans. This source of gain, however, is greatly div 
minished by the roguery of the different officers through 
whose hands the various commodities pass. From the 
highest to the lowest there is no exception in this respect ; 
mahmours, nayrs, kiachefs; caimacans, and mallums or 
Coptic accountants, all concur in diminishing the amount, 
and sharing the plunder: of the unhappy peasantry. +78 
Copts employed in this department not only cheat the 1g- 
norant Turks, who generally cannot read their accounts, 
but often trade with the money of the treasury; and some- 
times incur losses they are unable to make good ; on which 
account numbers of them are always immured in the prs 
sons of the viceroy. Cont 

But the peasants in Upper Nubia are free from these 4, 
exactions, and therefore comparatively happy: Tt 18 2° ple i 
doubt true, that, instead of one dollar-in money, 


ti 


like that of Egypt, is essen- Gove 
all of whom are Turks, de-ment 


. Ee, 
two pieces per) 
: 
: 
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of linen cloth, and a sheep, which was all they paid their 
ancient meleks, they are now obliged to pay fifteen dollars 
in cash and five in grain, being in all three hundred pias- 
tres, or ten times the amount of their former contributions ; 
- and they are likewise obliged to work instead of sleeping 
during the greater part of the day, as was formerly their 
custom when under their own chiefs. But the man who 

is at all industrious may nevertheless earn what is amply 
sufficient to afford hin: food, and such dress as he has been 

- accustomed to. Each sakkea or Persian wheel is sufficient 
_ to water three quarters of a feddan of land, planted with 
| indigo; and each feddan, when carefully irrigated, produces 
a hundred cantars of the herb, and sometimes more, being 

_ about seventy-five cantars for the extent of land which 
one wheel will water. The government pay the peasant 
124 Egyptian piastres for each quintal, or 937 piastres for 
the whole ; which, at the current rate of the dollar in this 
country (fifteen piastres), is equal to 623 dollars. If from 

_ this we deduct twenty dollars for the duty, there remains 
_ for the persons to whom the whecl belongs 424 dollars, or 
| 637 piastres ; but as the calculation here made is at the 
_ lowest rate, two piastres a day may fairly be estimated as 
the clear gain of the peasantry by each water-wheel. This 
sum, small as it may appear, is sufficient for the support of 
one family, provided it contain five persons capable of put- 
ting their shoulders to the whecl; if it do not, however, 
two families must unite to make up thisnumber. The im- 
mense expense of the water-wheel forms a great deduction 
from the gain of the peasant in Egypt; but in Nubia they 

are so much more simple that they cost only a trifling sum, 

| _ as oxen may be obtained for thirty piastres each, whilst 


their “keep” is next to nothing. ‘T'wo piastres, or seven- 
pence sterling, may appear a very small sum to a Euro- 
pean; but in this country, where every necessary is so 
cheap, it is ainply sufficient for the support of a family. 
In both divisions of Egypt, where bread is much dearer, 
and meat and milk are double the price, the fixed remu- 
neration of a labourer amounts to only half a piastre per 
| day, with which he has to sustain himself’ and perhaps a 
family. But in Nubia most of the peasants have slips of 
_ land watered by the partial inundation of the river, and 
gain considerably by their date trees, although they pay 
a tax of a piastre for each. They also rear flocks; éul- 
tivate vegetables, particularly bamia.and malakhia; and 
make linen, spirit, bouza, and other articles. The con- 
dition of the peasants of Upper Nubia is therefore happy, 
compared with that of the Fellaheen of Egypt, the most 
oppressed and degraded population in the world. 

| The Arabs of the desert have still more reason to be 


°4 satisfied with the government. They pay tribute only for 

the land they cultivate, which is in general very little, 
and in many cases none at all; and otherwise they gain a 
sufficient livelihood by transporting to Egypt on their ca- 
mels the grain collected as revenue, or purchased by the 
5>vernment, and by aiding the passage of troops and mer- 
chants, which is now unintermitted. As far as regards 
taxes, and the means of subsistence, therefore, the Arabs 
of the desert in Upper Nubia, as well as the peasants on 
the Nile, are in a much better condition than the Fella- 
heen of Egypt. But in all other respects they are equally 
‘galled and insulted by their Turkish rulers. In Egypt, 
the officers only are oppressive, and the soldiers, who 
mostly belong to the class of Fellaheen, are not insolent. 
n Nubia, however, it is far otherwise. The comparative- 
ly white complexion of the troops, their character as con- 
querors, and their pride as asharia (soldiers), induce them 
to despise the natives, and exercise oppressions which the 
government by no means authorizes. When the chief go- 
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vernor of a province is a man possessed of talent, energy, Nubia. 
and firmness of character, the officers and soldiers are xe 


vented from committing many excesses. But when the 
country has the misfortune to be governed by an indivi- 
dual destitute of the qualities we have mentioned, and too 
timid to redress the grievances occasioned by the disor- 
derly conduct of the troops, its state may easily be ima- 
gined. Every evil is then aggravated by impunity. Men 
whose ancestors have been meleks or chiefs in the coun- 
try for ages, are obliged to submit to the insolence and 
tyranny of a lawless soldiery. Taxes oppressive in them- 
selves are rendered tenfold more so by the mode in which 
they are levied. Every collection is a species of military 
execution. No proper notice is almost ever given. “ Pay 
to-morrow, or the bastinado,” is the usual intimation con- 
veyed to the peasant, who, not being allowed sufficient 
time to raise the money, is subjected to this cruel and de- 
grading punishment, and sometimes nailed by the ear to 
a board. ‘The revolt of the Mahas, described by Mr Hos- 
kins, was occasioned by this summary mode of collecting 
some arrears of taxes. 


Nubia, under proper management, might become a far General 
greater source of wealth to the ruler of Egypt than it now Temarks. 


is, or seems likely to be, under his sway. His system is one 
which is not only calculated to defeat its own objects in a 
fiscal point of view, but to exasperate the natives, whom 
good policy would try to conciliate, and also to sow the 
seeds of future anarchy and convulsion. At thc same time, 
notwithstanding the galling conduct of the Egyptian autho- 
rities, the natives are sensible of the advantage of a firm 
and settled government; and the peasants of the Nile, in 
particular, are glad to be relcascd from the tyranny and 
spoliation which accompanied the feuds and petty wars 
by which the country was formerly distracted. “ Did the 
Turks,” says Mr Hoskins, “ but treat them as men, and 
not disgust them by their insulting manners, and by in- 
flicting on them such degrading and infamous punish- 
ments ; had their rulers but a few ideas of common policy 
and legislation ; the resources [of the country] miglit be 
greatly augmented, the revenue increased, and the people 
the most happy and contented under the sun. The su- 
periority which fire-arms afforded to their haughty conque- 
rors taught them to despise the strength of the Arabs; and, 
with that insolence which is ever united with ignorance, 
they do not, in the slightest degree, endeavour to attach 
them to the government, or, in fact, condescend to treat, 
otherwise than as a vastly inferior race, the people whom it 
cost them so much, with all their advantages, to conquer.”! 


The chief trade of Nubia, as already mentioned, consists ‘rade. 


in slaves imported from the interior of Africa, and either 
conveyed northwards to Egypt, or sent across the Red Sea 
from Souakin to Jidda. The annual import is estimated at 
about 5000, of whom 2500 are for Arabia, 1500 for Egypt, 
and 1000 for Dongola and the Bedouins of the mountains. 
Few of the slaves are above the age of fifteen ; but the most 
valued are those between eleven and fifteen, who, if males, 
sell for fifteen or sixteen dollars, and if females, for twen- 
ty-five or twenty-six. In the East, slaves are chiefly em- 
ployed as domestics, and people are seldom fond of any 
who have not been in the family from an early age. These 
children, as long as they remain within the negro territo- 
ries, are treated with great indulgence ; but when they 
once enter the desert, and have no longer any chance of 
escape, this treatment is entirely changed, and the lash un- 
sparingly applied. The health of the slave, however, is al- 
ways attendcd to; he is regularly fed, and receives a share 
of water with his master. Dates, gums, and ostrich feathers 
are also exported ; as are senna leaves, ebony, sandal-wood, 
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and some other articles, though in small quantities. Gold 
‘> found in mines, and amongst the river sands, but not in 
such abundance as to form any considerable article of ex- 
change. 

One of the most remarkable features of this region con- 
sists in the magnificent monumental remains with which it 
is covered along the line of the stream, and which conti- 
nue to perpetuate the genius and power of the ancient po- 
pulation of the country situated on the Upper Nile. That 
Egypt was indebted to Ethiopia (which included Nubia) 
for the rudiments, and perhaps even for the finished pat- 
terns, of architectural skill, is no longer questioned by any 
writer whose pursuits have qualified him to form a jndg- 
ment of the subject. Gau, in his splendid work on Nubia, 
maintains it as a first principle, that this country was the 
cradle of Egyptian architecture ; and its monuments em- 
brace the whole period during which the art flourished in 
the valley of the Lower Nile. He conceives that all the 
architecture of Egypt, from the first rude effort to cut a 
temple in the rock, to the construction of those detached 
edifices which were afterwards erected in the times of the 
Greeks and Romans, has its types in the structures of 
Nubia. Hence, in the architectural history of that coun- 
try, he distinguishes three great epochs ; the first compre- 
hending the temples cut in the sides of the hills or rocks, 
which are evidently the most ancient; the second, those 
which arc detached from the chambers cut in the rock, 
but still retain the colossal masses of the primitive type ; 
and the third, the small edifices of Maharraga, Gartaas, 
and Dondour, with several analogous structures in Egypt. 
This classification appears to be perfectly natural and well 
founded, inasmuch as the only test of the relative anti- 
quity of such monuments is a reference to the comparative 
simplicity of their structure or formation. It is upon this 
principle, therefore, that we shall now proceed to describe 
very shortly, some of the principal temples and other cdi- 
ficcs in Nubia. 


Templesof At Gibel-el-Birkel, Waddington discovered two temples 


Gibel-el- 
Birkel, &c. 


excavated in the solid rock, and having only their extcrior 
chambcrs formed of masonry ; circumstances in which they 
resemble those of Girshé, Seboua, and Derr. The smaller 
of the two has six halls or apartments, five of which are 
cut in the body of the mountain; the larger, constituting 
the entrance, stands on an artificial foundation of stonc, 
by means of which it is raised as high as the rock in which 
the other isexcavated. Near the adytum there are figures 
of Ammon and of Horus; and vestiges of hieroglyphics 
may be discerned in all the chambers. From the plain- 
ness of the masonry, the rudeness and decay of the sculp- 
tures, and the decomposition of the walls, it has been con- 
cluded that this is older than any of the temples of Egypt, 
or even of Nubia. The temple of Girshé also belongs to 
the more simple order of structurcs, and indicates a rude 
state of the arts connected with architecture. The portico 
consists of five square columns on each side, cut out of the 
rock, with a row of circular pillars in front, constructed of 
several blocks, and originally surmounted with an entabla- 
ture, though only two of them now remain. Before every one 
of the square columns stands a colossal statue of sandstone, 
eighteen feet in height, holding a lash or flail in one hand, 
and the other hanging down ; the figure of each is that of 
a male, with the pointed beard under the chin, the high 
sphinx-cap on the head, and the shoulders covered with 
hieroglyphical inscriptions. On both sides of the portico 


I This is the same place which by 
puteness in several of their works. 

2 ‘he propylon and pronaos are found, on a large scale, 
the niiniatures of those in front of the Memnenium 

3 The name, as spelled 


other travellers is called Guerfeh Hassan, or Gwersh Hassan, and is described with much ml 
(See Henniker, Notes, &c. p. 154.) 
at Gourneh, near 
; and the sphinxes are scen are Karnak. 
by Belzoni, is ¥ bsambul, whilst others write it 
corruptions of ‘Abou-Sambul, which appears to be the genuine name. 


there is an open alley, which is hewn in the rock. The pro- X 
naos, eighteen yards square, is entered from the portico, al 
and contains two rows of immense columns without capi- 
tals, in front of each of which there is a colossal figure 
more than twenty feet in height, with the hands crossed a 
the breast, and holding the flagellum in one, and the hand- 
led cross, or emblem of life, in the other. On the side 
walls are four recesscs or nichcs, in each of which are three 
statues of the natural size, representing the different figures 
male and female, which are observed upon the walls of the 
temples of Egypt. A door leads from the pronaos into 
the cella, in the middle of which there are two massive 
pillars, and, upon either side, a small apartment. Very 
little is now discernible of the sculpture and hieroglyphies 
with which the walls were covered; but enough remains 
to show that they were very rudely executed.! The ruin- 
ed structure at Seboua has before it a propylon similar to 
that of Gourneh at Thebés. ‘The pronaos on each of its 
longest sides has five columns without capitals, and in 
front of cach is a colossal figure, sixteen feet in height, 
with the arms crossed on the breast, and the usual em- 
blems in the hands. Before the entrance there lies on the 
ground a huge statue, the head and bust of which are 
buried in the sand; and in front of the propylon are two 
statues, ten feet in height, with their faces towards the river, 
and attached by thc backs to stone pillars of equal eleva- 
tion. An avenue of sphinxes leads from the bank of 
the Nile to the temple, but the greatcr part of them are 
now buried in the sand, four only remaining visible. The 
whole fabric appears to be of the remotest antiquity, and 
has becn imitated by the more modern architects of Egypt? 
But of all the rock temples of Nubia, that of Ebsamboul Ter: 
or ipsamboul,° about a day and a half’s journey below the Ebe 
second cataract, is incomparably the most remarkable. Jn bou. 
the course of centuries the sand of the desert had so com- 
pletely overwhelmed it, that nothing appeared to the eye 
of the traveller except the bust of one of the colossal 
figures which were placed at the front of the entrance. 
But the dimensions of this statue were so great as 0 
cite the curiosity of all who examined it; and the counte- 
nance, wlien seen at a proper distance, appeared strikingly 
beautiful. Animated with a desire to explore the buried 
structure of which this statue formed an exterior ora- 
ment, a party, consisting of Mr Belzoni and Captains Ir- 
by and Manglecs, with some attendants, undertook to re- 
move the sand, so far at least as to ascertain whether there 
was a door-way, or any other access to the interior. At 
first they relied upon the assistance of the natives, who 
readily entered into terms with them; but the increasing 
fatigue, and an evident disinclination to the work, induced 
the Nubians to break their engagement, and the travellers 
had no resource but to complete the labour with their own 
hands. In the hot season of the year, and with a scanty 
supply of necessaries, they worked day by day in the sand, 
from sunrise till night ; and at length, after more than three 
weeks of continued exertion, each performing the labour 
of about a dozen Nubians, a corner of the door-way be- 
came visible; and an entrance having been effected; the 
interior was explored, probably for the first time during 4 
thousand years. . 
The first glance at the interior convinced Belzon! and 
his associates that it was evidently a very large structure; 
but their astonishment increased when they found it to be 
one of the most magnificent of temples, enriched wit) 
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beautiful intaglios, paintings, and colossal figures. The 
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regretted that the labour in opening this temple has not Nubia. 
been attended with any permanent effect ; the winds of the —~—— 


¥ pronaos, fifty-seven feet in length, and fifty in breadth, is 
supported by two rows of square pillars in a straight line 
from the front door to that of the sekos; and each pillar has 
attached to it a figure finely executed, and very little injur- 
ed by time, the top of the head-dress reaching the ceiling, 
which is about thirty feet in height. Both the pillars and 
the walls are covered with representations of battles, storm- 


ing of castles, triumphs, and sacrifices, in a style, if not su- 


perior to, at least bolder than, that of almost any in Egypt, 
both in regard to tle design and the workmanship. The se- 
cond hall, which is of less dimensions, contains four pillars 
about four feet square, and the walls are covered with hie- 


desert and the natural lubricity of the sand having soon 
rendered the approach nearly as difficult as before. In 
about two years the door-way was again covered up, and by 
this time the interior must be quite as inaccessible as ever. 
All travellers agree in the accounts they give of Ebsam- 
boul, which is described as the xe plus ultra of Egyptian 
labour. According to Sir Frederick Henniker, there is no 
temple at Denderah, Thebes, or Philae, that can be put 
in comparison with it; and the traveller just named re- 
joices in “having seen the noblest monument of antiquity 
that is to be found on the banks of the Nile.” 


This is not 
_ roglyphics in tolerable preservation. Beyond this therc is 


the place to enter into details respecting the hieroglyphi- 
a chamber of the same width, but shorter, in which is the 


cal emblems and inscriptions with which different parts of 
entrance to the sanctuary ; and at each end is a door lead- «this wonderful structure are covered. The larger chamber 
ing into smaller apartments in the same direction with the is distinguished as the temple of Osiris, and the smaller as 
adytum. ‘he sanctuary itself is twenty-three feet in length tliat of Isis, to whom it 1s dedicated. The former is re- 
by twelve in breadth, and contains a pedestal in the centre, presented in a sitting posture, attended by the hawk-headed 
with four colossal figures in a sitting posture at the end, dcity ; whilst the latter holds in her hand the lotus-headed 
all in good order, and uninjurcd. On the right side of the sceptre, surrounded with numerous Inscriptions and em- 
great hall there are two doors at a short distance from blems. Much interesting sculpture is also lavished upon 
each other, and which lead into two separate apartments of the second and third apartments ; and in a niche at the up- 
considerable dimensions, at the end of which are several per end of the latter isa small statue of Nephthe, the wife 
unfinished hieroglyphies, sketched so as to give an idea of of Typhon, seated. In several places of the square border 
_the manner of drawing. At the lateral corners of the en- which encircles the front of the temple, and also on the but- 
trance from the first into the second chamber are doors, tresses between the colossal figures, are a number of ovals 
each of which leads into a chamber twenty feet by ten; or rings, containing the name and prenomen of Ramesses 
and these again open into other apartments, forty-three the Great, the same Pharaoh whom the Greeks indicate by 
feet in length by eleven in breadth. The most remark- the name of Sesostris or Sethosis. We may here add, that 
able subjects in this temple are a group of captive Ethio- a striking resemblance has been observed between the 
| pians in the western corner ; a hero killing a man with his rock temples of India, particularly that in the island of Ele- 
spear, and another lying dead at his feet ; and the storm- phanta, and those of Nubia, especially that of Ebsamboul ; 
ing of a castle, which forms part of the representation. indecd the similarity Is SO great as to have suggested the 
The outside or external front of this temple is truly mag- notion of a common origin, as well in regard to the mytho- 
) _ nificent, being a hundred and seventeen feet in width, and logy as the architecture of both countries.? 
eighty-six feet in height, whilst the space from the top of | ‘Lhe temple of Samneh, situated on the western bank of Temples 
_ the cornice to that of the door is sixty-six feet and a half, the river, between the twenty-first and twenty-second de- of Samneh, 
| and the height of the door itself twenty feet. There are gree of north latitude, affords a specimen of a more per- Dondour. 


. four enormous sitting figures, the largest in Nubia, or even 

_ in Egypt, excepting only the great sphinx at the Pyra- 

mids, to which they approach in the proportion of nearly 

two thirds. On the top of the door fs a statue of Osiris, 

twenty feet in height, with a colossal figure on each side 
looking towards it. The cornice of tlic temple is adorn- 
ed with hieroglyphics, and under it are a torus and frize, 

the one six and the other four feet in breadth. Above the 
cornice is a row of squatted monkeys, twenty in number, 
and each eight feet and a half across the shoulders. This 
temple was nearly two thirds buried in the sand, of which 
thirty-one feet were removed before reaching the upper 
part of the door. It is excavated in the solid rock, which 
here rises about a hundred feet above the Nile, and, ex- 
cepting one of the tombs at Biban-el-Molouk, is the largest 
of the kind either in Egypt or Nubia.! 

Ata subsequent period, Mr Bankes visited Ebsamboul, 
and succeeded in uncovering down to the feet one of the 
four colossal sitting figures, upon the limbs of which he dis- 
covered and copied an inscription in Greek relating to 

. Psammeticus. He next cleared the head of the fourth co- 
lossal figure, which had not before emerged above the sur- 
face, so as to be able to make a drawing of the whole ; 
and the approaeh being thus disencumbered, the interior of 
the temple was lighted ap with wax candles fixed on up- 
right poles, to enable Mr Bankes and his assistant draughts- 
men to copy all the paintings in detail. It is much to be 
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The heat was so great in the interior of the temple,” says Belzoni, 
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ands soon rendered the paper quite wet. 


tect class of structures; intermediate, it would seem, be-~ 


tween such excavations as that of Ebsamboul and the 
magnificent edifices of Karnak and Luxor. It is built of 
sandstone, and differs in shape from other edifices of a si- 
milar kind, though in its plan it somewhat resembles the 
small chapel at Elephantina in Egypt. ‘The principal build- 
ing is about thirty-six feet in length and nine in breadth. 
On either hand there stood originally four small pillars, of 
which two remain on the one side, and three on the other, 
all covered with sculptures. The inner walls are adorned 
with hieroglyphics and mystic representations, amongst 
which may be mentioned the ship of Osiris; and upon the 
outer wall Burckhardt’s distinguished figures of Mendes. 
The sculptures are rather coarsely executed, and the fines 
dividing the columns of hieroglyphics, some of which have 
been left unfinished, are not straight. ‘The temple of 
Dondour or Tangour is likewise deserving of attention, 
from the peculiarities of its style, having been classed by 
Gau amongst those structures which belong to the last of 
the epochs of Nubian art already mentioned. It is in form 
a parallelogram, having the proportions observed in some 
Grecian structures; and in the pillars may be recognised 
the mixed Greek and Egyptian style. Between the second 
and third cataract, in latitude twenty-one degrees north, is 
the temple of Soleb or Solib. An elevated stone foundation 
extends in front of the temple, and the remains of two 
splinxes are seen at either side of the approach. The first 


“* that it scarcely permitted us te take any drawings, as the 


Accordingly, we left this operation to succeeding travellers, who 
more convenience than we could, as the place will become cooler.” 
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Nubia. chamber is more than a hundred feet in breadth, and about 
—\— ninety feet in depth, having round three of its sides a single 
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the new worlds liave risen, and new races been discovered, } 


row of pillars, and on the fourth indications of a double 
row. They have all been executed from the same model, 
and are inscribed with hieroglyphics. In the second cham- 
ber may be traced a row of pillars, resembling those of the 
first ; but they.are all broken, and the fragments scattered 
about in every direction. The dimensions of the adytum 
cannot now be ascertained, the side walls having been com- 
pletely destroyed. The temple of Soleb affords the lightest 
specimen anywhere to be seen of Ethiopian architecture, 
and, for elegance of proportion, has been compared to that 
of Minerva Sunias at Cape Colonna. At Gibel-el-Birkel 
there are the remains of two temples, partly excavated in 
the rock, and partly constructed, like those of Girshé and 
Seboua. The principal temple is of vast dimensions, and 
contains no less than six chambers. It is supposed to have 
been the work of different and distant periods ; and, even 
in the construction of those parts which belonged to the 
original building, many stones were employed which had 
formed parts of some more ancient edifice. The vicinity of 
Gibel-el-Birkel is remarkable for pyramids, which, though 
much inferior to those of Egypt, probably originated in the 
same views of vanity or superstition, not to say tyranny. 
For further information on the subject of Nubian rock ex- 
cavations and architecture, the reader is referred to the 
works of Burckhardt, Light, Legh, Richardson, Henniker, 
Caillaud, Waddington, and Hoskins, in which will be found 
ample descriptions of the remains on either side of the 
Nile, from Assouan to Meroé, accompanied occasionally 
with drawings and plans. The reader is also referred to 
the articles Erutopia, EruropiAn Nations, and Meroe. 

On the whole, it appears that, by a more accurate clas- 


deductions. :¢ cation of the monuments, and the aid of inscriptions, 


which to former travellers were altogether unintelligible, 
we are now enabled to rectify misconceptions, correct mis- 
takes, discard mere conjectures, and, in fact, make a real 
and valuable addition to the history of civilized Egypt. 
Between the temples excavated in the rock, such as those 
of Derr and Ebsamboul, and the buildings of a later date, 
there was an intermediate stage in the art, which it is im- 
portant to distinguish. The first architectural attempt in 
Nubia probably consisted in the improvement of some hole 
or cave in the rock; or, even if the country possessed no 
natural caves for imitation by a people possessing the tro- 
glodyte habits natural to the inhabitants of a burning cli- 
mate, the mountains themselves would afford facilities for 
constructing durable habitations. After having got pos- 
session of a hole or cave, the next step of these primitive 
architects would probably be to extend the excavation, to 
form several chambers separated by the native rock, and 
when a compartment of larger dimensions was designed, 
to have square pillars for the support of the roof. In the 
course of time the outer front, with the inner walls and 
pillars, would receive decorations derived from imitations 
of the natural forms of the country, and subjects connected 
with the historical remembrances or religious creed of the 
nation. We see abundant evidence in the rock temples of 
Nubia to convince us, that the order of progression and 
improvement here indicated was that actually followed in 
their gradual enlargement and decoration ; yet a prodigi- 
ous period must have elapsed between the rudest excava- 
tion in the rock, such as Derr appears to have been in its 
primitive state, and the highly-finished sculptures of the 
great temple of Ebsamboul. In fact, “ antiquity appears 
to have begun” long after these primeval architects had 
commenced their troglodyte labours. But, in surveying 
the wonders which crowd the banks of the Nile from Me- 
roé to Memphis, our minds become insensibly impressed 
with the reflection, that the wealth, power, and genius 


which produced them have entirely passed away; that, if — 


«we have lost old nations ;” and that, in the lapse of ages, 
empires themselves vanish, like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leaving scarcely a wreck or trace behind them, 
Throughout many parts of this extensive tract, arace little 
superior to savages pass a rude and precarious life, igno. 
rant of the arts which once flourished in their country, and 
insensible to the beauty and magnificence of the ruins 
which they desecrate. They have long ceased to claim 
any connection with the people who constructed the mo- 
numents of Ebsamboul, Karnak, Luxor, and Gourneh ; and 
having relapsed into that low condition where curiosity be- 
comes dormant or extinct, they are only moved with won- 
der when they observe the natives of civilized regions ex. 
ploring their temples, or taking the dimensions of their 
obelisks and pyramids. The contrast between what now 
is, and what once must have been in Ethiopia and in 
Egypt, is indeed most striking; nor is it easy to pass, even 
in thought, through the various scenes of conquest and 
desolation which must have conspired to produce the ef- 
fects we contemplate. History sheds no light on events 
and characters which the lapse of three thousand years 
has covered with impenetrable obscurity ; and whilst grop- 
ing our way amidst temples dedicated to gods, and struc- 
tures raised in honour of heroes, whose very names sound 
like voices from the dead, we content ourselves with the 
conclusion, which all the monuments impress on us, that, 
long before the dawn of history, there had existed in that 
singular region a great people, whose architectural monv- 
ments have outlasted their learning, their philosophy, and 
almost even their very name. 

(See Buckhardt’s Travels in Nubia ; Waddington’s Jour- 
nal of a Visit to some parts of Ethiopia ; Richardson's Tra- 
vels in the East; Henniker’s Notes of a Visit to Egypt and 
Nubia; Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia ; Belzoni’s Narrative 
of Operations and Discoveries in Egypt and Nubia; Gaus 
Nubia ; Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finate ; Russell's 
Nubia and Abyssinia; the work entitled British Museum; 
and Heeren’s Historical Researches.) (a.) 

NUBIAN Desert, a vast tract of barren rocks and 
burning sands, extending from Syene in Upper Egypt, to 
Geon, the capital of Berber in Nubia. As Syene is in 
latitude 24. 0. 45. north, and Geon in latitude 17. 57. 22, 
the length of this desert from north to south is 6. 3, 23, 
or upwards of 420 English mules. Its breadth from east to 
west has not, as far as we know, been precisely ascertained. 

NUCKERGAUT, a town of Northern Hindustan, in 
the province of Serinagur. Long. 78. 5. E. Lat. 30.3. 8. 

NUCLEUS, in general, denotes the kernel of a nut, of 
any seed enclosed within a husk. ‘The term nueleus is also 
used for the body of a comet, otherwise called its head. 

NUCTA, a dew, which, falling in Egypt about St Johns 
day, is, by the superstitious natives of the country, con- 
sidered as miraculous, and the peculiar gift of that saint. 

NUDDEA, a town of Bengal, and capital of a district 
of the same name. It is situated on an island at the con- 
fluence of the Jelinghy and Cossimbazar Rivers with the 
Hooghly, sixty miles north from Calcutta. It was the ci 
pital of a Hindu principality anterior to the Mogul con 
quest of Hindustan, and was taken and entirely destroyed 
in the year 1204. In modern times it has been the seat 
of a Brahmin seminary of learning ; anterior, however, 10 
that in Benares. Long. 88. 24. E. Lat. 23. Q5.N. The 
district is situated between the twenty-second and twenty: 
fourth degrees of north latitude. It is of a sandy soil, an 
is considered as the healthiest and driest part of Bengal, 
though it is not equally productive with some others. It's 
computed to contain 764,000 inhabitants, about 4 si 
whom are Mahommedans. ‘The principal towns are Kishe 
nagur, Nuddea, and Santipore. 


NUESTRA Sennora ve Lvz, an island in the Pacific 


N 
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Wh Ocean, discovered by Quiros in 1506. It appears to be the 


same island which was called Pic de I’Etoile by Bougain- 

“ville. Lat. 14. 30. S. 

“ NULDINGAH, a town of Hindnstan, in the province 
of Bengal, seventy-four miles north east by north from 
Culcutta. Long. 89. 7. E. Lat. 23. 25. N. 

NUJENGODE, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Mysore, which stands on the south bank of the Cubany 
River, and is inhabited by Bralimins, who derive their 
support from a celebrated pagoda or temple, to which im- 
mense numbers of Hindus resort. Long. 76. 50. E. Lat. 
12,1.N. 

NUMA Pompitius, the fourth son of Pompilius Pompo, 
an illustrious Sabine. Having married Tatia, the daugh- 
ter of King Tatius, he remained with her in his native 
country, preferring the tranquillity of a private life to the 
splendour of a conrt. Upon the death of his wife, with 
whom he had lived thirteen years, he gave himself up en- 
tirely to the study of wisdom ; and, leaving the city of Cu- 
res, confined himself to the country, wandering from soli- 
tude to solitude, in search only of those woods and foun- 
tains which religion had consecrated. His recluse life gave 
rise to the fable, which was very early received amongst 
the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the nymph 
Egeria. Upon the death of Romulus, both the senate and 
people strongly solicited him to become their king. They 
despatched Julius Proculus and Valerius Volesus, two se- 
nators of distinction, to acquaint Numa with their resolu- 
tion, and make him an offer of the kingdom. The Sabine 
philosopher at first rejected their proposal; but being at 
last prevailed upon by the arguments and entreaties of the 
deputies, joined with those of his father, and of Martius his 
near relation, he at length yielded, and having offered sa- 
crifices to the gods, set out for Rome, where he was re- 
ceived by all ranks of people with loud shouts of joy. 

After a reign of forty-two years, during which he had 
given every possible encouragement to the useful arts, and 

_ inwhich he had cultivated peace, Numa died in the year of 

Rome 82. Not only the Romans, but also the neiglibour- 
_ ing nations, were eager to pay respect to the memory of a 
monarch whom they revered for his abilities, moderation, 
and humanity. He forbade his body to be burned, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Romans, and ordered it to be bu- 
ried near Mount Janiculum, along with many of the books 
which he had written. These books were accidentally 
found by one of the Romans, about four hundred years 
after his death ; and as they contained nothing new or in- 
teresting, but merely the reasons why he had made inno- 
vations in the form of worship and in the religion of the 
Romans, they were burned by order of the senate. 

NUMANTIA, a very noble city, the ornament of the 
Hither Spain, and celebrated for the long war of twenty 
years which it maintained against the Romans. The base- 
ness and injustice of the Romans during this war were 
truly disgraceful to them, and altogether unworthy of a 
steat and powertul people. The inhabitants obtained some 
advantages over the Roman forces, till Scipio Africanus 
Was empowered to finish the war, and to effect the destruc- 
tion of Numantia. He began the siege with an army of 
sixty thousand men, and was bravely opposed by the be- 
Sleged, who were no more than four thousand men able to 

far arms. Both armies behaved with uncommon valour, 
and the courage of the Numantines was soon changed in- 
to the fury of despair. Their provisions began to fail, and 
they fed upon the flesh of their horses, and afterwards upon 
that of their dead companions ; but at last they were ob- 
liged to draw lots to kill and devour one another. The 
melancholy situation of their affairs obliged them to sur- 
render to the Roman general. Scipio required them to de- 
ane themselves up on the morrow; but they refused, and 
when a longer time had been granted to their petitions, 
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they retired, and having set fire to their houses, destroyed Number. 
themselves, so that not even one remained to adorn the ="v— 


triumph of the conqueror. Some historians, however, deny 
this, asserting that a number of Numantinesdelivered them- 
selves into Scipio’s hands, and that fifty of them were 
drawn in triumph at Rome, the rest being sold as slaves. 
The fall of Numantia was more glorious than that of Car- 
thage or Corinth, though the place was much inferior to 
either. It was taken by the Romans 629 a. u. c. ; and the 
conqueror obtained the surname of Numanticus. 
NUMBER, an assemblage of several units, or things of 
the same kind. Number is either abstract or applicate ; 
abstract, when referred to things in general, without at- 
tending to their particular properties ; and applicate, when 
considered as the number of'a particular sort of things, as 
yards, trees, or the like. When particular things are men- 
tioned, there is always something more considered than 
barely their numbers; so that what is true of numbers in 
the abstract, or when nothing but the number of things is 
considered, will not be true when the question is limited 
to particular things. For instance, the number two is less 
than three, yet two yards is a greater quantity than three 
inches; and the reason is, because regard must be had to 
their different natures as well as number, whenever things 
of a different species are considered ; for although we can 
compare the number of such things abstractedly, yet we 
cannot compare them in any applicate sense. And this dif- 
ference is necessary to be considered, because upon it the 
true sense, and the possibility or impossibility, of some 
questions depend. Number is unlimited in respect of in- 
crease ; because we can never conceive a number so great 
but there is still a greater. However, in respect of de- 
crease, it is limited ; unity being the first and least num- 
ber, below which, therefore, it cannot descend. 
Mathematicians, considering number under a great many 
relations, have established the following distinctions. Bro- 
ken numbers are the same with fractions. Cardinal num- 
bers are those which express the quantity of units, as 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c.; whereas ordinal numbers are those which ex- 
press order, as Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. Compound number is one 
divisible by some other number besides unity ; as 12, which 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, as 12 and 15, 
which have some common measure besides unity, are said 
to be compound numbers amongst themselves. Cubic 
number is the product of a square number by its root; as 
27%, which is the product of the square number 9 by its 
root 3. All cubic numbers, the root of which is less than 
6, being divided by 6, the remainder is the root itself. 
Thus 27 ~ 6 leaves the remainder 3, its root; 216, the 
cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no remainder ; 343, 
the cube of 7, leaves a remainder 1, which, added to 6, 
is the cube root: and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, 
leaves a remainder 2, which, added to 6, is the cube root. 
Hence the remainders of the divisions of the cubes above 
216, divided by 6, being added to 6, always give the root 
of the cube so divided till that remainder be 5, and con- 
sequently 11, the cube root of the number divided. But 
the cubic numbers above this being divided by 6, there 
remains nothing, the cube root being 12. Thus the re- 
mainders of the higher cubes are to be added to 12, and 
not to 6, till you come to 18, when the remainder of the 
division must be added to 18; and so on in infinitum. 
Detcrminate number is that referred to some given unit, 
as a ternary or three; whereas an indeterminate one is 
that referred to unity in general, and is called quantity. 
Homogeneal numbers are those referred to the same unit ; 
as those referred to different units are termed heterogeneal. 
Whole numbers are otherwise called integers. ational 
number is one commensurable with unity; as a number 
incommensurable with unity is termed irrational, or a surd. 
In the same manner, a rational whole number is that of 
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Number. which unity is an aliquot part; a rational broken number, 


“~~ that equal to some aliquot part of unity ; 


and a rational 
mixed number, that consisting of a whole number and a 
broken one. Even number is that which may be divided 
into two equal parts without any fraction, as 6, 12, &ce. 
The sum, difference, and product, of any number of even 
numbers, is always an even number. An evenly even 
number is that which may be measured, or divided, with- 
out any remainder, by another even number, as 4 by 2; 
an unevenly even number, when a number may be equally 
divided by an uneven number, as 20 by 5; uneven num- 
ber, that which exceeds an even number, at least by unity, 
or which cannot be divided into two equal parts, as 3, 5, 
&c. The sum or difference of two uneven numbers makes 
an even number; but the factum of two uneven ones makes 
an uneven number. If an even number be added to an un- 
even one, or if the one be subtracted from the other, in 
the former case the sum, in the latter the difference, is an 
uncven number; but the factum of an even and uneven 
number is even. The sum of any even number of uneven 
numbers is an even number; and the sum of any uneven 
number of uneven numbers is an uneven number. 
Primitive or prime numbers arc those divisible only by 
unity, as 5, 7, &c.; and prime numbers amongst them- 
selves are those which have no common measure besides 
unity, as 12 and 19. Perfect number is that the aliquot 
parts of which added together make the whole number, as 
6, 28; the aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2, and Il,= 6; and 
those of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1,= 28. Imperfect num- 
pers are those the aliquot parts of which added together 
make either more or less than the whole, and these are 
distinguished into abundant and defective. An instance 
in the former case is 12, the aliquot parts of which, 6, 4, 
3, 2, 1, make 16; and in the latter case 16, the aliquot 
parts of which 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 15. Plane num- 
ber is that arising from the multiplication of two numbers, 
as 6, which is the product of 3 by 25 and these numbers 
are called the sides of the plane. Square number is the 
product of any number multiplied by itself; thus 4, which is 


the factum of 2 by 2, is a square number. An even square 


number added to its root makes an even number. 

Figurate numbers are such as represent some geome: 
trical figure, in relation to which they are always consi- 
dered ; as triangular, pentagonal, and pyramidal numbers. 
Figurate numbers are distinguished into orders, according 
to their place in the scale of their generation, being all 
produced one from another, viz. by adding continually the 
terms of any one, the successive sums are the terms of the 
next order, beginning from the first order, which is that of 
equal units, 1, 1, 1, 1, &e.; then the second order consists of 
the successive sums of those of the first order, forming the 
arithmetical progression 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. ; those of the third 
order are the successive sums of those of the second, and 
are the triangular numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c.; those of 
the fourth order are the successive sums of those of the 
third, and are the pyramidal numbers 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. 5 
and so on, as below: 


Order. Names. Numbers 
1. Equals, i em Fp a a 
a Arithmeticals, 1, 6S, OS, “Spee: 
3. Triangulars, 1,3, 6,10, 15, &c. 
4. Pyramidals, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. 
5. Second Pyramidals, 1, 5, 15, 85, R0, "Ee: 
6. Third Pyramidals, 1, 6, 21, 56, 126, &c. 


7. Fourth Pyramidals, 1, 7, 28, 84, 210, &c. 
The above are all considered as different sorts of trian- 


1 See Maclaurin’s Fluxions, art. 351, in the notes ; also Simpson’s Algebra, 
subject of figurates is treated in a very extensive and perspicuous manner. 


sulted. 
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gular numbers, 
sion the common difference of which is l. But if that 
common difference be 2, the successive sums will be the 
scries of square numbers ; if it be 3, the series will be pen- 
tagonal numbers, or pentagons ; if it be 4, the series will 
be hexagonal numbers, or hexagons ; and so on. Thus: 


Second Sums, or 


Arithmeticals. Second Polygons. 


First Sums, or Polygons. 


Tri. 1,3; @& 10 
Sqrs. 1,4, 9, 16 
Pent. 1, 5, 12, 22 
Hex. 1, 6, 15, 28 


10, 20 
14, 30 
18, 40 
22, 50 


4, 
95 
6, 
7, 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


The reason of the names, triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, and the like, is, that those numbers may be 
placed in the form of these regular figures or polygons, 
But the figurate numbers of any order may also be found 
without computing those of the preceding orders; which 
is done by taking the successive products of as many of 
the terms of the arithmeticals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e. in their 
natural order, as there are units in the number which de- 
nominates the order of figurates required, and dividing 
Thus the tri- 


e:x + ; 
oy ‘cs 
where the factors in the numerator and denominator are 
supposed to be muitiplied together, and to be continued till 
the number in each be less by 1 than that which expresses 
the order of the figurates required.’ 

Polygonal or polygonous numbers are the sums of arith- 
metical progressions beginning with unity, and these, where 
the common difference is 1, are called treangular numbers ; 
where it is 2, sguare numbers ; where it1s 3, pentagonal 
numbers s where it is 4, heaagonal numbers ; where it is 9, 
heptagonal numbers, &c. Pyramidal numbers, the sums 
of polygonous numbers, collected after the same manner as 
the polygons themselves, and not gathered out of arithme- 
tical progressions, are called Jirst pyramidal numbers ; and 
the sums of the first. pyramidals are called second pyram- 
dals, &c. If they arise out of triangular numbers, they are 
called triangular pyramidal numbers ; and if out of penta- 
gons, first pentagonal pyramidals. From the manner 0 
summing up polygonal numbers, it is easy to conceive how 
the prime pyramidal numbers are found. The formula 


in this general expression 


3 —a 
Ce a es a expresses all the prime 
pyramidals. 

The number 9 has a very curious property, its products 
always composing either 9 or some lesser product thereof. 
If our limits permitted us, we could instance in a variety 
of other numbers properties both curious and surprising: 
Such speculations are indeed by some men considered as 
trifling and useless. But perhaps they judge too hastily 5 
for few cmployments are more innocent, none more ingenl- 
ous, nor, to those who have a taste for them, more amusing: 

Numbers were by the Jews, as well as the ancient Greeks 


213; or Malcolm’s Arithmetic, p- 396, where the 


yr also be cole 


flutton’s Mathematical Dictionary may 


being formed from an arithmetical progres Nun 
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s and Romans, expressed by means of letters of the alphabet. 


Hence we may conceive how imperfect and limited their 
arithmetic was ; because the letters could not be arranged 


Hi in a series, or in different lines, conveniently enough for 
w 


the purposes of ready calculation. ‘The invention of the 
ciphers, or arithmetical figures, which we now make use 
of, has given us in this respect a very great advantage over 
the ancients ; to say nothing of that which is derived from 
these figures having a value in position. See ARITHMETIC. 

The letters chiefly employed by the Romans to express 
numbers were, M for 1000, D for 500, C for 100, L for 
50, V for 5, X for 10, and I for one. M probably signi- 
fies 1000, because it is the initial of mille 3; D stands for 
500, because it is dimidium mille ; C signifies 100, as be- 
ing the first letter of the word centum; L stands for 50, 
because it is the half of C, having formerly been written 
thus, L; V signifies 5, because V is the half of X, which 
stands for 10; I stands for one, because it is the first let- 
ter of initium. These, however, are fanciful derivations, 
and an explanation more accordant with philosophical prin- 
ciples has been given in the article ARITHMETIC. See also 
NuMERAL LETTERS. 

The Jewish cabbalists, the Grecian conjurors, and the 
Roman augurs, had a great veneration for particular num- 
bers, and the result of particular combinations of numbers. 
Thus three, four, six, seven, nine, ten, were full of divine 
mysteries, and of great efficacy. é 

NumsBers, in Poetry and Oratory, are certain measures, 
proportions, or cadences, which render a verse, period, or 
song agreeable to the ear. 

Poetical numbers consist in a certain harmony in the or- 
der, quantities, and adjustment of the feet and syllables 
which render the piece musical to the ear, and capable of 
being sung, for which all the verses of the ancients were 


_ intended. It is of these numbers Virgil speaks in his ninth 


Eclogue, when he makes Lycidas say, Numeros memini, 


_ st verba tenerem ; meaning, that although he had forgotten 


the words of the verses, yet he remembered the feet and 
measure of which they were composed. 

Rhetorical or prosaic numbers are a sort of simple unaf- 
fected harmony, less glaring than that of verse, but such 


_ asis perceived and affects the mind with pleasure. 


Book of Numeens, the fourth book of the Pentateuch, 


_ taking its denomination from the numbering of the fanii- 


_ through the wilderness. 


| halfac 


- Merals originally received their value. 


lies of Israel. A part of this book is historical, relating to 
several remarkable passages in the march of the Israelites 
It contains a distinct relation of 
their several movements from one place to another, or their 


| forty-two stages through the wilderness, and many other 


things, by which we are instructed and confirmed in some 
of the most weighty truths which have immediate refer- 
ence to God and his providence in the world. But the 
greater part of this book is occupied in enumerating those 
laws and ordinances, whether civil or ceremonial, which 
were given by God, but not mentioned before in the pre- 
ceding books. 

NUMERAL Lerrers are those letters of the alpha- 
bet which are generally used for figures, as I, one; V, five; 
X, ten; L, fifty; C, a hundred; D, five hundred; M, a 
thousand ; and so on. It is not agreed how the Roman nu- 
It has been sup- 
posed, as we have observed in the article NumBer, that 
the Romans used M to denote 1000, because it is the first 
letter of mille, which is the Latin word for 1000; and C 
to denote 100, because it is the first letter of centum, which 
mn Latin means 100. It has also been supposed that D, 
being formed by dividing the old M in the middle, was 
therefore appointed to stand for 500, that is, half as much 
as the M stood for when it was whole; and that L being 
, Originally written [, was for the same reason used 


to denominate fifty. But what reason is there to suppose that 
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1000 and 100 were the numbers which letters were first Numera- 


used to express? And what reason can be assigned why D, 


the first letter in the Latin word decem, ten, should not ra- “77-7 


ther have been chosen to stand for that number than for 
500, because it had a rude resemblance to half an M? But 
if these questions could be satisfactorily answered, there 
are other numeral letters which have never yet been ac- 
counted for at all. ‘These considerations render it proba- 
ble that the Romans did not, in their original intention, 
employ letters to express numbers at all. The most natu- 
ral account of the matter seems to be this: The Romans 
probably put down a single stroke, I, for one, as is still the 
practice of those who score upon a slate or with chalk. 
This stroke, 1, they doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, to 
express 2, 3, and 4; thus, II., I1I., ILI. So far they could 
easily number the strokes with a glance of the eye. But 
they presently found that if more were added it would soon 
be necessary to tell the strokes one by one. For this reason, 
then, when they came to 5, they expressed it by joining 
two strokes together in an acute angle, thus, V; which will 
appear the more probable, if it be considered that the pro- 
gression of the Roman numbers is from 5 to 5, that is, from 
the fingers on one hand to the fingers on the other. Ovid 
has touched upon the original of this in his Fasti (lib. iii.), 
and Vitruvius has made a similar remark. 

After they had made this acute angle V for five, they 
added the single strokes to it to the number of four, thus 
VL, VIL, VILL, VIIIL, and then, as the strokes could not 
be further multiplied without confusion, they doubled their 
acute angle by prolonging the two lines beyond their in- 
tersection, thus, X, to denote two fives, or ten. After this 
they doubled, trebled, and quadrupled this double acute 
angle thus, XX., KXXX., XX XX.; they then, for the same 
reason which induced them first to make a single and then 
to double it, joined two single strokes in another form, 
and instead of an acute angle, made aright angle, L, to de- 
note fifty. When this fifty was doubled, they then dou- 
bled the right angle thus, E, to denote 100; and having 
numbered this double right angle four times, thus, LL, LEC, 
CCCC, when they came to the fifth number, as before, they 
reverted it, and put a single stroke before it thus I3, to 
denote 500; and when this 500 was doubled, then they 
also doubled their double right angle, setting two double 
right angles opposite to each other, with a single stroke 
between them, thus, LIJ, to denote 1000. When this note 
for 1000 had been four times repeated, then they put down 
11] for 5000, CEIG2 for 10,000, and 1132 for 50,000, and 
CCLIIIA for 100,000, 13335 for 500,000, and CELCI43I3 
for one million. 

That the Romans did not originally write M for 1000, 
and C for 100, but square characters, as they are repre- 
sented above, we are expressly informed by Paulus Ma- 
nutius ; but the corners of the angles being cut off by the 
transcribers for despateh, these figures were gradually 
brought into what are now numeral letters. When the 
corners of LI were made round, it stood thus C19, which 
is so near the Gothic m, that it soon deviated into that 
letter ; so 11 having the corners rounded, stood thus, 19, 
and then easily deviated into D. L also became a plain 
C by the same means; the single rectangle which denot- 
ed fifty was, without alteration, a capital L.; the double 
acute angle was an X ; the single acute angle a V conso- 
nant ; and a plain single stroke the letter 1; and thus these 
seven letters, M, D, C, I., X, V, I, became numerals. 

Nomeraut Characters of the Arabs are those figures 
which are now used in all the operations of arithmetic in 
every nation in Europe. See the article ARITHMETIC. 

NUMERATION, or Novation, in Arithmetic, the art 
of expressing in characters any number proposed in words, 
or of expressing in words any number proposed in charac- 
ters. See ARITHMETIC. 
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Numerical NUMERICAL, Numerous, or Numeral, something re- 


lating to numbers ; thus Numerical Algebra is that which 


Numidia. : 3 
umidia. wakes use of numbers instead of letters of the alphabet. 


Numerical difference is also that by which one man is dis- 
tinguished from another. Hence a thing is said to be nu- 
merically the same, when it is so in the strictest sense of 
the word. 

NUMIDIA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean Sea; on the south by Ge- 
tulia, or part of Libya Interior; on the west by the Mu- 
lucha, a river which separated it from Mauritania ; and on 
the east by the Tusca, another river which formed its con- 
terminous boundary with Africa Propria. 

This country included two divisions, one inhabited by 
the Massyli, and the other by the Massesyli ; the country 
of the latter being also called in after times Mauritania Ce- 
sariensis, and that of the former Numidia Propria. The 
country of the Massyli, or, as some call it, Terra Metago- 
nitis, was separated from the territory of Carthage by its 
eastern boundary the river Tusca, and from the kingdom 
of the Masszesyli, or Mauritania Ceesariensis, by the river 
Ampsaga; and it seems to have corresponded with that 
part of the province of Constantina lying between the Zaine 
and the Wed al Kcbeer, whieh is above 130 miles in length, 
and more than 100 in breadth. ‘The sea-coast of this pro- 
vince is for the most part mountainous and rocky, answer- 
ing to the appellation given to it by Abulfeda, who calls 
it El Edwaa, the high or lofty. It is far from being equal 
in extent to the ancient country of the Massaesyli, which, 
however, Strabo informs us, was inferior to the country of 
the Massyli. Its capital was Cirta, a place of very consi- 
derable note amongst the ancients. 

Several learned writers have supposed that the tract ex- 
tending from the isthmus of Suez to the lake Tritonis was 
chicfly peopled by the descendants of Mizraim, and that 
the posterity of his brother Put, or Phut, spread them- 
selves all over the country between that lake and the 
Atlantic Ocean. And to this notion Herodotus gives some 
countenance ; for he tells us that the Libyan Nomades, 
whose territories to the west were bounded by the Triton, 
agrecd in their customs and manners with the Egyptians ; 
but that the Africans, from that river to the Atlantic 
Ocean, differed from them in almost all points. Ptolemy 
mentions a city called Putea, near Adrametum, and Pliny 
ariver of Mauritania Tingitana, known by the name of 
Fut, or Phut; and the district adjacent to this river was 
called Regio Phutensis, which plainly involves in it the name 
of Phut. That word signifies scattered or dispersed 5 and 
this agrees very well with what Mela and Strabo relate 
of the ancient Numidians ; so that we may, without any 
scruple, admit the aborigines of this country to have been 
the descendants of Phut. 

The history of Numidia, during many of the early ages, 
is buried in oblivion. It is probable, however, that as the 
Phoenicians were masters of a great part of the country, 
their transactions had been recorded, and were generally 
known to the Carthaginians. King Jarbas probably reigned 
here as well as in Africa Propria, if not in Mauritania and 
other parts of Libya, when Dido began to build Byrsa. It 
appears from Justin, that about the age of Herodotus the 
people of this country were called both Africans or Lib- 
yans, and Numidians. Justin likewise intimates, that about 
this time the Carthaginians vanquished both the Moors or 
Mauritanians and the Nunnidians; in consequence of which 
they were excused from paying the tribute which had hi- 
therto been demanded of them. 

After the conclusion of the first Punic war, the African 
troops carried on a sanguinary contest against their mas- 
ters the Carthaginians ; and the most active in this rebel- 
lion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were a part of the 
Numidian nation named Micatanians. This so incensed 
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the Carthaginians, that after Hamilcar had either killed or Nu 


taken prisoners all the mercenaries, he sent a large de- 
tachment to ravage the country of those Numidians ; and 
the commandant of that detachment executed his orders 
with the utmost cruelty, plundering the district in a ter 
rible manner, and crucifying, without distinction, all the 
prisoners who fell into his hands. This filled the rest with 
such indignation and resentment, that both they and their 
posterity ever afterwards cherished an implacable hatred 
to the Carthaginians. 
In the time of the second Punic war, Syphax, king of 
the Massesyli, having entered into an alliance with the 
Romans, gave the Carthaginians a considerable defeat. 
This induced Gala, king of the Massyli, to conclude a 
treaty with the Carthaginians, in consequence of which his 
son Masinissa marched at the head of a powerful army to 
give Syphax battle. ‘The contest ended in favour of Masi- 
nissa; thirty thousand of the Masszesyli were put to the 
sword, and Syphax driven into Mauritania; and a similar 
reverse attended Syphax in another engagement, where 
his troops were entirely defeated and dispersed. 
Gala having died whilst his son Masinissa was acting at 
the head of the Numidian troops sent to the assistance of 
the Carthaginians in Spain, his brother Desalces, accord: 
ing to the established rules of succession in Numidia, took 
possession of the Massylian throne. That prince, however, 
died soon after his succession, and Capusa his eldest son 
succeeded him. But le did not long enjoy his high dig- 
nity ; for one Mezetulus, a person of the royal blood, but 
an enemy to the family of Gala, found means to excite a 
great part of his subjects to revolt. A battle soon took 
place between him and Capusa, in which the latter was 
slain with many of the nobility, and his army entirely de- 
feated. But though Mezetulus thus became possessed of 
the sovereignty, he did not think proper to assume the title 
of king, and only styled himself guardian to Lacumaces, 
the surviving son of Desalces, whom he graced with the 
royal title. ‘To support himself in his usurpation, he mar- 
ried the widow of Desalces, who was Hannibal's niece, and 
consequently of the most powerful family in Carthage; and 
in order to attain the same end, he sent ambassadors to 
Syphax, to conclude a treaty of alliance with him. In 
the mean time, Masinissa, having received advice of liis 
uncle’s death, of his cousin’s slaughter, and of Mezetulus’s 
usurpation, immediately passed over to Africa, and went 
to the court of Bocchar king of Mauritania to solicit suc- 
cours. Bocchar, sensible of tle great injustice which had 
been done Masinissa, gave him a body of four thousand 
Moors to escort him to his dominions ; and his subjects, 
being apprised of his approach, joined him upon the fron- 
tiers with a party of five hundred men. The Moors, in 
pursuance of their orders, returned home as soon as Masi- 
nissa reached the confines of his kingdom ; notwithstand- 
ing which, and the small body that declared for him, hav- 
ing accidentally met Lacumaces at Thapsus, with an escort, 
going to implore the assistance of Syphax, he drove him 
into the town, which he carried by assault after a faint 
resistance. Lacumaces, however, with many of his men, 
found means to escape to Syphax. ‘The fame of this ex- 
ploit gained Masinissa great credit, insomuch that the Nu- 
midians flocked to him from all parts, and amongst the 
rest many of his father Gala’s veterans, who pressed bim 
to make a speedy and vigorous effort to recover his here- 
ditary dominions. Lacumaces having joined Mezetulus 
with a reinforcement of Masszesylians, which he had pre- 
vailed upon Syphax to send to the assistance of his ally, 
the usurper advanced at the head of a numerous army ! 
offer Masinissa battle, which that prince, although muc 
inferior in numbers, did not decline. An engagement ace 
cordingly ensued, and, notwithstanding the inequa ity © 
numbers, it ended in the defeat of Lacumaces. ‘The m- 
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lia, mediate consequence of this victory of Masinissa was the 


— quiet and peaceable possession of his kingdom ; Mezetulus 
and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, having 
fled into the territories of Carthage. However, being ap- 
prehensive that he should be obliged to sustain a war 
against Syphax, he offered to treat Lacumaces with as 
many marks of distinction as his father Gala had Desalces, 
provided that prince would put himself under his protec- 
tion. He also promised Mezetulus pardon, and the restitu- 
tion of all the property forfeited by his treasonable con- 
duct, if he would make his submission to him. Both of 
them readily complied with the proposal, and immedi- 
ately returned home; so that the tranquillity and repose 
of Numidia would have been settled upon a solid and 
lasting foundation, had not this been prevented by Asdru- 
bal, who was then at the court of Syphax. He insinuated 
to that prince, who was disposed to live amicably with his 
neighbours, “ that he was greatly mistaken if he imagined 
Masinissa would be satisfied with his hereditary dominions ; 
that he was a prince of much greater capacity and ambi- 
tion than either his father Gala, his uncle Desalces, or 
any of his family ; that he had discovered in Spain marks 
of rare and uncommon merit ; and that, in fine, unless this 
rising flame was extinguished before it came to too greata 
head, both the Masszesylian and Carthaginian states would 
infallibly be consumed by it.” Syphax, alarmed by these 
suggestions, advanced with a numerous body of forces into 
a district which had long been a subject of dispute be- 
tween him and Gala, but was then in possession of Masi- 
nissa. This brought on a general action between these 
two princes, wherein the latter was totally defeated, his 
army dispersed, and he himself obliged to fly to the top of 
Mount Balbus, attended by only a few of his horse. Such 
a decisive battle, before Masinissa had been firmly seated 
on his throne, could not fail to put Syphax into posses- 
sion of the kingdom of the Massyli. Masinissa, in the 
mean time, made nocturnal incursions from his post upon 
Mount Balbus, and plundered all the adjacent country, 
particularly that part of the Carthaginian territory conti- 
guous to Numidia. This district he not only thoroughly 
pillaged, but likewise laid waste with fire and sword, car- 
rying off from thence an immense booty, which was pur- 
chased of him by some merchants, who had put inté one 
of the Carthaginian ports for that purpose. In fine, he did 
the Carthaginians more damage, not only by committing 
such dreadful devastations, but by massacring and carry- 
ing into captivity vast numbers of their subjects on this 
occasion, than they could have sustained in a pitched bat- 
tle, or a whole campaign of a regular war. Syphax, at the 
pressing and reiterated instances of the Carthaginians, sent 
Bocchar, one of his most active commanders, with a de- 
tachnent of four thousand foot and two thousand horse, to 
reduce this pestilent gang of robbers; promising him a great 
reward if he would bring Masinissa either alive or dead. 
Bocchar, having watched an opportunity, surprised the Mas- 
sylians as they were straggling about the country without 
any order or discipline; so that he took many prisoncrs, 
dispersed the rest, and pursued Masinissa himself, with a 
few of his men, to the top of the mountain where he had 
before taken post. Considering the expedition as ended, 
he not only sent many head of cattle, and the other booty 
that had fallen into his hands, to Syphax, but likewise all 
the force, except five hundred foot and two hundred horse. 
With this detachment he drove Masinissa from the sum- 
mit of the hill, and pursued him through several narrow 
passes and defiles as far as the plains of Clupea, where he 
80 completely surrounded him, that all the Massylians ex- 
cept four were put to the sword, and Masinissa himself, after 
aving received a dangerous wound, escaped with the ut- 
most difficulty, As this was effected by crossing a rapid 
“ver, in which attempt two of his four attendants perished 
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in the sight of the detachment that pursued him, it was ru- Numidia. 
moured all over Africa that Masinissa also was drowned —— 


news which gave inexpressible pleasure to Syphax and the 
Carthaginians. For some time he lived undiscovered in a 
cave, where he was supported by the robberies of the two 
horsemen who had made their escape with him. But hav- 
ing cured his wound by the application of some medicinal 
herbs, he began to advance boldly towards his own fron- 
tiers, giving out publicly that he intended once more to 
take possession of his kingdom. In his march he was join- 
ed by about forty horse, and, soon after his arrival amongst 
the Massyli, so many people flocked to him from all parts, 
that out of them he formed an army of six thousand foot 
and four thousand horse. At the head of these forces he 
not only reinstated himself in possession of his dominions, 
but likewise laid waste the borders of the Masseesyli. This 
so irritated Syphax, that he immediately assembled a nu- 
merous body of troops, and encamped very commodiously 
upon a ridge of inountains between Cirta and Hippo. His 
army he commanded in person, and detached his son Ver- 
mina, with a considerable force, to make a detour, and at- 
tack the enemy in the rear. In pursuance of his orders, 
Vermina set out in the beginning of the night, and took post 
in the place appointed, without having been discovered by 
the enemy. In the mean time Syphax decamped, and ad- 
vanced towards the Massyli, in order to give them battle. 
When he had possessed himself of a rising ground which 
led to their camp, and concluded that his son Vermina must 
have formed the ambuscade behind them, he began the 
fight. Masinissa being advantageously posted, and his sol- 
diers distinguishing themselves in an extraordinary manner, 
the dispute proved long and bloody. But Vermina having 
unexpectedly fallen upon their rear, and by this means 
obliged them to divide their forces, which were scarcely 
able before to oppose the main body under Syphax, they 
were soon thrown into confusion, and forced to betake 
themselves to a precipitate flight. All the avenues being 
blocked up, partly by Syphax, and partly by his son, such 
a dreadful slaughter was made of the unhappy Massylians, 
that only Masinissa himself, and sixty horse, escaped to the 
Lesser Syrtis. Here he remained, between the confines 
of the Carthaginians and the Garamantes, till the arrival of 
Lezlius and the Roman fleet on the coast of Africa. 

By the assistance of Leelius, Masinissa at last reduced Sy- 
phax’s kingdom. According to Zonaras, Masinissa and Sci- 
pio, before the memorable battle of Zama, deprived Hanni- 
bal, by a stratagem, of some advantageous posts; which, with 
a solar eclipse that happened during the heat of the action, 
and not a little intimidated the Carthaginian troops, great- 
ly contributed to the victory obtained by the Romans. At 
the conclusion, therefore, of the second Punic war, he was 
amply rewarded by the Romans for the important services 
he had rendered them. As for Syphax, after the loss of his 
dominions, he was kept in confinement for some time at 
Alba; but being removed thence in order to grace Sci- 
pio’s triumph, he died at Tibur, in his way to Rome. Zo- 
naras adds, that his corpse was decently interred ; that all 
the Numidian prisoners were released; and that Vermina, 
by the assistance of the Romans, took peaceable possession 
of his father’s throne. However, part of the Masseesylian 
kingdom had before been annexed to Masinissa’s domi- 
nions, in order to reward that prince for his singular fide- 
lity and firm attachment to the Romans. 

Nothing further is requisite to complete the history of 
this famous prince, than to exhibit some points of his con- 
duct towards the decline and at the close of life; the wise 
dispositions made after his death by A.milianus for the re- 
gulation of his domestic affairs ; and some particulars re- 
lating to his character, genius, and habit of body, drawn 
from the most celebrated Greek and Roman authors. 

By drawing a line of circumvallation around the Cartha- 
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Nuimidia. sinian army under Asdrubal, posted upon an eminence, 
~~~’ Masinissa cut off all manner of supplies, and thus intro- 


duced both the plague and famine into their camp. As 
the body of Numidian troops employed in this blockade 
was not nearly so numerous as the Carthaginian forces, 
*t is evident, that the line here mentioned must have been 
extremely strong, and consequently the effect of great 
labour and art. The Carthaginians, finding themselves 
reduced to the last extremity, concluded a peace upon the 
terms which Masinissa himself dictated to them, viz. That 
they should deliver up all deserters 5 that they should recall 
their exiles, who had taken refuge in his dominions ; that 
they should pay him five thousand talents of silver with- 
in the space of fifty years ; and that their soldiers should 
pass under the yoke, each of them carrying off only a single 
garment. As Masinissa himself, though between eighty 
and ninety years of age, conducted the whole enterprise, 
he must have been extremely well versed in fortification, 
and other branches of the military art; and he must like- 
wise have retained his understanding to the last. This 
happened a short time before the commencement of the 
third Punic war. 

Soon afterwards, the consuls landed an army in Africa, 
in order to lay siege to Carthage, without imparting their 
design to Masinissa. Tlis not a little chagrined him, as it 
was contrary to the former practice of the Romans, who, 
in the preceding war, had communicated their intentions 
to him, and consulted him on all occasions. When, there- 
fore, the consuls applied to him for a body of his troops to 
act in concert with their forces, he answered, “ That they 
should have a reinforcement from him when they stood 
in need of it”. The reflecticn, that after he had extremely 
weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought them to the 
brink of ruin, his pretended friends should come to reap 
the fruits of his victory, without giving him the least in- 
telligence of their design, must have been sufficiently gall- 
ing to an old and faithful ally, who had done and suffered 
so much in their cause. 

However, his mind soon returned to its natural bias, 
which was in favour of the Romans. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he sent to /Euilianus, then a tribune in the 
Roman army, to desire a visit from him. What he pro- 
posed by this visit, was to invest him with full powers to 
dispose of his kingdom and estate as he should think pro- 
per, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he had 
entertained of that young hero’s abilities and integrity, to- 
gether with his gratitude and affection for the family into 
which he was adopted, induced him to take this step. But 
believing that death would not permit him to havea per- 
sonal conference with AEmilianus upon this subject, he in- 
formed his wife and children, in his last moments, that he 
had empowered him to dispose, in an absolute manner, of all 
his possessions, and divide his kingdom amongst his sons 5 
to which he subjoined, “ I require, that whatever Jimi- 
lianus may decree, shall be executed as punctually as if I 
myself had appointed it by my will.” Having uttered these 
words, he expired, at a very advanced age. 

Masinissa, before his death, gave his ring to his eldest 
son Micipsa, but left the distribution of all his other effects 
and possessions amongst his children entirely to Amilianus. 
Of fifty-four sons who survived him, only three were legi- 
timate, to wit, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. Enii- 
lianus arrived at Cirta after he had expired, and divided his 
kingdom, or rather the governinent of it, amongst these 
three, though to the others he gave considerable posses- 
sions. ‘To Micipsa, who was a prince of a pacific disposi- 
tion, and the eldest son, he assigned Cirta, the metropolis, 
for the-place of his residence, in exclusion of the others. 
Gulussa, the next to him, being a prince of military genius, 
had the command of the army, and the transacting of all 


affairs relating to peace or war, committed to his care. And 


Mastanabal, the youngest, had allotted him the admini- Ny, 


stration of justice, an employment suitable to his education, 
They enjoyed in common the immense treasures Masinissa 
had amassed, and were all of them dignified by Auilianus 
with the royal title. After he had made these various dis- 
positions, he departed from Cirta, taking with him a body, 
of Numidian troops, under the conduct of Gulussa, to re- 
inforce the Roman army which was then acting against the 
Carthaginians. 

Mastanabal and Gulussa died soon after their father, as 
appears from the express testimony of Sallust; and we 
find nothing remarkable of these princes, besides what has 
been already related, except that the latter continued to 
assist the Romans in the third Punic war, and that the 
former was pretty well versed in the Greek language. Mi- 
cipsa, therefore, became sole possessor of the kingdom of 
Numidia. In his reign, and under the consulate of M. 
Platius Hypseus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to 
Orosius, a great part of Africa was covered with locusts, 
which destroyed all the produce of the earth, and even de- 
voured dry wood. But at last they were all carried by the 
wind into the African Sea, out of which being thrown in 
vast heaps npon the shore, a plague ensued, which swept 
away an infinite number of animals of all kinds. In Nu 
midia alone eight hundred thousand men perished, and in 
Africa Propria two hundred thousand, including thirty 
thousand Roman soldiers quartered in and about Utica 
for the defence of the province. At Utica, in particular, 
the mortality raged to such a degree, that fifteen hundred 
dead bodies were carried out at one gate ina day. Mi 
cipsa had two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, whom he edu- 
cated in his palace, together with his nephew Jugurtha. 
That young prince was the son of Mastanabal; but his 
mother having been only a concubine, Masinissa had taken 
no great notice of him. However, Micipsa considering him 
as a prince of the blood, took as much care of him as he 
did of his own children. 

Jugurtha possessed several eminent qualities, which gain- 
ed him universal esteem. He was very handsome, endowed 
with great strength of body, and adorned with the finest 
intellectual endowments. He did not devote himself, as 
young men commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. 
He used to exercise himself, with persons of his own age, in 
running, riding, hurling the javelin, and other manly exer- 
cises, suited to the martial genius of the Numidians ; 
although he surpassed all his fellow sportsmen, there was 
not one of them but loved him. The chase was his only 
delight; but it was that of lions and other savage beasts. 
Sallust, to finish the picture of his character, tells us, that 
he excelled in all things, and spoke very little of himself. 

So conspicuous an assemblage of fine talents and per- 
fections at first charmed Micipsa, who thought theman 
ornament to his kingdom. However, he soon began to 
reflect that he was considerably advanced in years, and 
his children in their infancy; that mankind naturally thirst- 
ed after power, and that nothing was capable of making 
men run greater lengths than a vicious and unlimited am- 
bition. ‘These reflections soon excited his jealousy, 
determined him to expose Jugurtha to a variety of dan- 
gers, some of which, he hoped, might prove fatal to the 
aspiring youth, With this view he gave Jugurtha the com 
mand of a body of forces which he sent to assist the Ro- 
mans, who were at that time besieging Numantia in Spain. 
But Jugurtha, by his admirable conduct, not only escape 
all those dangers, but likewise won the esteem of the whole 
army, and the friendship of Scipio, who sent a high cha- 
racter of him to his uncle Micipsa. However, that gener@ 
gave him some prudent advice in relation to his future co” 
duct; observing in him, no doubt, certain sparks of ambi 
tion, which, if lighted into a flame, he apprehended might 
one day be productive of the most fatal consequences 
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senate to form a judgment of Jugurtha’s behaviour in Af- Numidia. 
rica from his conduct at Numantia, rather than from the —~——” 


. Before this last expedition, Micipsa had endeavoured to 
“find out some method of taking him off privately ; but the 


popularity of Jugurtha amongst the Numidians obliged that 
| prince to lay aside all thoughts of this kind. After his re- 
- tum from Spain the whole nation almost adored him. The 
heroic bravery he had shown there; his undaunted courage, 
joined to the utmost calmness of mind, which enabled him 
_ to preserve a just medium between a timorous foresight 
and an impetuous rashness, a circumstance rarely to be met 
| with in persons of his age ; and, above all, the advantage- 
- ous testimonials of his conduct given by Scipio, attracted 
universal esteem. Nay, Micipsa himself, charmed with the 
high opinion which the Roman general had entertained of 
his merit, changed his behaviour towards him ; resolving, 
_ if possible, to win his affection by kindness. He therefore 
adopted him, and declared him joint heir with his two 
sons to the crown. Some few years afterwards, finding 
_ that his end approached, he sent for all the three to his 
bed side, where, in the presence of the whole court, he 
desired Jugurtha to recollect with what extreme tender- 
ness he had treated him, and consequently to consider 
how well he had deserved at his hands. He then entreat- 
ed him to protect on all occasions his children, who, being 
before related to him by thie ties of blood, were now by 
their father’s bounty become his brethren. In order to 
fix him the more firmly in their interest, he likewise com- 
plimented him upon his bravery, address, and consummate 
prudence. He further insinuated, that neither arms nor 
treasures Constitute the strength of a kingdom ; but friends, 
who are neither won by arms nor gold, but by real ser- 
vices and an inviolable fidelity. ‘“ Now,” continued he, 
. “ where can we find better friends than in brothers ?. And 
_ how can that man who becomes an enemy to his relations 
_ teposeany confidence in or place dependence on strangers?” 
_ Then addressing himself to Adherbal and Hiempsal, “ And 
you,” said he, “ [I enjoin to pay always the highest reve- 

rence to Jugurtha. Endeavour to imitate, and if possible 
_ Surpass, his exalted merit, that the world may not here- 
after observe Micipsa’s adopted son to have reflected 

| eroliien glory upon his memory than his own children.” 
| Soon afterwards, Micipsa, who, according to Diodorus, was 
4 prince of an amiable character, expired. Though Jugur- 
jhe did not believe that the king spoke his real sentiments 
_In regard to him, yet he seemed extremely pleased with so 
Sracious a speech, and made him an answer suitable to the 
occasion. However, that prince at the same time deter- 
mined within himself to put in execution the schcme he 
had formed at the siege of Numantia, and which had been 
Suggested to him by some factious and abandoned Roman 
officers, with whom he there contracted an acquaintance. 
‘The purport of this scheme was, that he should extort the 
crown by force from his two cousins, as soon as their fa- 
ther’s eyes were closed ; which, they insinuated, might easi- 
ly be effected by means of his own valour, and the venality 
of the Romans. Accordingly, a short time after the old 
king’s death, he found means to assassinate Hiempsal in 
the city of Thirmida, where his treasures were deposited, 
|and to drive Adherbal out of his dominions. That unhappy 
' prince found himself obliged to fly to Rome, where he en- 
| deavoured to engage the conscript fathers to espouse his 
quarrel ; but, notwithstanding the evident justice of his 
cause, they had not virtue enough effectually to support him. 
Bn ambassadors, by distributing vast sums of mo- 
i oe the Senators, brought them so far over that 
titi his inhuman proceedings. This en- 
sad a “a = § ministers to declare that Hiempsal 
Gal - e . by the Numidians on account of his exces- 
ona “ 2 ne Adherbal was the aggressor in the late 
Way nd that he was only chagrined because he could 
ake that havock amongst his countrymen which he 
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suggestions of his enemies ; upon which, by far the greater 
part of the senate discovered that they were prejudiced in 
his favour. A few, however, who were not lost to honour 
nor abandoned to corruption, insisted upon bringing him to 
condign punishment. But as they could not prevail, Ju- 
gurtha had the best part of Numidia allotted him, and Ad- 
herbal was forced to rest satisfied with the other. 

Jugurtha, finding now by experience that every thing 
was venal at Rome, as his friends at Numantia had before 
informed him, thought he might pursue his towering pro- 
jects without meeting any obstruction from that quarter. 
He, therefore, immediately after the final division of Mi- 
cipsa’s dominions, threw off the mask, and attacked his 
cousin by open force. As Adherbal was a prince of a pa- 
cific disposition, and almost in all respects the reverse of 
Jugurtha, he was by no means a match for him. The latter 
therefore pillaged the territories of the former, stormed se- 
veral of his fortresses, and overran a good part of his king- 
dom, without opposition. Adherbal, depending upon the 
friendship of the Romans, which his father in his last mo- 
ments had assured him would be a stronger support to him 
than all the troops and treasures in the universe, despatched 
deputies to Rome to complain of these hostilities. But 
whilst he lost valuable time in sending thither fruitless de- 
putations, Jugurtha overthrew him in a pitched battle, and 
soon afterwards shut him up in Cirta. During the siege of 
this city, a Roman commission arrived there, in order to per- 
suade both parties to come to an accommodation ; but find- 
ing Jugurtha untractable, the commissioners returned home 
without so much as conferring with Adherbal. A second 
deputation, composed of senators of the highest distinc- 
tion, with Aumilius Scaurus, president of the senate, at 
their head, landed some time afterwards at Utica, and 
summoned Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince 
at first seemed to be under dreadful apprehensions, espe- 
cially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the resentment of the Romans if 
he did not immediately raise the siege of Cirta. However, 
the Numidian, by his address, and the irresistible power 
of gold, as was afterwards suspected at Rome, so mollified 
Scaurus that he left Adherbal at his mercy. In fine, Ju- 
gurtha had Cirta at last surrendered to him, upon the con- 
dition only that he should spare the life of Adherbal. But 
the merciless tyrant, in violation of the laws of nature and 
humanity as well as the capitulation, when he had got pos- 
session of the town, ordered him to be put toa most cruel 
death. The merchants, likewise, and all the Numidians in 
the place capable of bearing arms, he caused to be put to 
the sword without distinction. 

Every person at Rome inspired with any sentiment of 
humanity was stricken with horror at the news of this tra- 
gical event. However, all the venal senators still concur- 
red with Jugurtha’s ministers in palliating his enormous 
crimes ; notwithstanding which, the people, excited there- 
to by Caius Memmius their tribune, who bitterly inveigh- 
ed against the venality of the senate, resolved not to let 
so flagrant an instance of villany go unpunished. ‘This dis- 
position in them induced the conscript fathers likewise to 
declare their intention to chastise Jugurtha. For this pur- 
pose, an army was levied to invade Numidia, and the com- 
mand of it given to the consul Calpurnius Bestia, a person 
of good abilities, but rendered unfit for the expedition he 
was to be employed on by his insatiable avarice. Jugurtha 
being informed of the great preparations making at Rome 
to attack his dominions, sent his son thither in hopes of 
averting the impending storm. The young prince was plen- 
tifully supplied with money, which he had orders to distri- 
bute liberally amongst the leading men. But Bestia, pro- 
posing to himself great advantages from an invasion of Nu- 
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Numidia. midia, defeated all his intrigues, and got a decree passed, 
~~” ordering him and his attendants to leave Italy in ten days, 


unless they were come to deliver up the king himself, and 
all his territories, to the republic, by way of surrender 3 
which decree being notified to them, they returned without 
so much as having entered the gates of Rome, and the con- 
sul soon afterwards landed with a powerful army in Africa. 
For some time he carried on the war there very briskly, and 
having reduced several strongholds, took many Numidians 
prisoners. But upon the arrival of Scaurus, a peace was 
granted to Jugurtha upon advantageons terms. That prince 
having come from Vacca, the place of his residence, to the 
Roman camp, in order to confer with Bestia and Scaurus, 
the preliminaries of the treaty were immediately after set- 
tled between them in private conferences; and every body 
at Rome was convinced that the prince of the senate and 
the consul had sacrificed the republic to their avarice. 
The indignation of the people, therefore, displayed itself 
in the strongest manner. Memmius also fired them with 
his speeches ; and it was consequently resolved to despatch 
the prator Cassius, a person they could confide in, to Nu- 
midia, to prevail upon Jugurtha to come to Rome, that 
they might learn from the king hiniself which of their gene- 
ralg and senators had been seduced by the pestilent influ- 
ence of corruption. Upon his arrival there, Jugurtha found 
means to bribe one Beebius Salca, a man of great authority 
amongst the plebeians, but of insatiable avarice, by whose 
assistance he escaped with impunity. Nay, by the efli- 
cacy of gold, he not only eluded all the endeavours of the 
people of Rome to bring him to justice, but likewise en- 
abled Bomilcar, one of his attendants, to get Massiva, an 
illegitimate, son of Micipsa, assassinated in the streets of 
Rome. ‘That young prince was advised by many Romans 
of probity, wellwishers to the family of Masinissa, to apply 
for the kingdom of Numidia; which having come to the 
ears of Jugurtha, he prevented the application by this exe- 
crable step. However, he was obliged to leave Italy im- 
mediately. 

Jugurtha had scarcely set foot in Africa, when he receiv- 
ed advice that the senate had annulled the shameful peace 
concluded with him by Bestia and Scaurus. Soon after- 
wards, the consul Albinus transported a Roman army into 
Numidia, flattering himself with the hopes of reducing Ju- 
gurtha to reason before the expiration of his consulate. In 
this, however, he found himself deceived; for that crafty 
prince, by various artifices, so amused and imposed upon Al- 
binus, that nothing of moment happened in that campaign. 
This rendered him strongly suspected of having betrayed 
his country, after the exainple of his predecessors, His 
brother Aulus, who succeeded him in thie command of 
the army, was still more unsuccessful ; for after raising the 
siege of Suthul, where the king’s treasures were deposited, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found 
it impossible to extricate himself. He was therefore ob- 
liged to submit to the ignominious ceremony of passing 
under the yoke, with all his men, and to quit Numidia en- 
tirely in ten days’ time, in order to deliver his troops from 
immediate destruction. The avaricious disposition of the 
Roman commander had prompted him to besiege Suthul, 
the possession of which place, he imagined, would make 
him master of all the wealth of Jugurtha, and consequent- 
ly paved the way to the scandalous convention just men- 
tioned. However, this was declared void as soon as known 
at Rome, from being concluded without the authority of 
the people. The Roman troops retired into Africa Propria, 
which they had now reduced into the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, and there took up their winter quarters, 

In the mean time Caius Mamillius Limetanus, a tribune 
of the people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the 
conduct of those persons by whose assistance Jugurtha 
had found means to elude all the decrees of the senate. 


This threw the body of the people into a great ferment, 3 
and occasioned a prosecution of the guilty senators, which 
was carried on, for some time, with the utmost heat and 
violence. Lucius Metellus, the consul, during these trans. 
actions, had Numidia assigned him as his province, and 
consequently was appointed general of the army des. 
tined to act against Jugurtha. As he perfectly disregard. 
ed wealth, the Numidian found him superior to all his 
temptations ; and to this contempt of money he joined 
all the other virtues which constitute the great captain, 
so that Jugurtha found him in all respects inaccessible. 
That prince, therefore, was now forced to regulate his 
conduct with the greatest caution, according to the mo. 
tions of Metellus; and to exert his utmost bravery, in 
order to compensate for that expedient, hitherto so fa. 
yourable, which now began to fail him. Marius, Metellus’s 
lieutenant, being likewise a person of uncommon merit, the 
Romans reduced Vacca, a large and opulent city, and the 
most celebrated mart in Numidia. They also defeated 
Jugurtha in a pitched battle ; overthrew Bomilcar, one of 
his generals, upon the banks of the Muthullus; and, ip 
fine, forced the Numidian monarch to take shelter in a 
place rendered almost inaccessible by the rocks and woods 
with which it was covered. However, Jugurtha signalized 
himself in a surprising manner, exhibiting all that could 
be expected from the courage, abilities, and attention of a 
consummate general, to whom despair administers fresh 
streugth, and suggests new resources. But his troops 
could not make head against the Romans, and were again 
worsted by Marius, though they obliged Metellus to raise 
the siege of Zama. Jugurtha, therefore, finding his coun- 
try everywhere ravaged, his most opulent cities plunder- 
ed, his fortresses reduced, his towns burned, and vast num- 
bers of his subjects put to the sword and taken prisoners, 
began to think seriously of coming to an accommodation 
with the Romans. His favourite, Bomilcar, in whom he 
reposed the highest confidence, but who had been gained 
over to the enemy by Metellus, observing this disposition, 
found it no difficult matter to persuade him to deliver up 
his elephants, money, arms, horses, and deserters, in whom 
the main strength of his army consisted, into the hands 
of the Romans. Some of these last, in order to avoid the 
punishment due to their crime, retired to Bocchus, king 
of Mauritania, and enlisted into his service. But Metellus, 
having ordered him to repair to Tisidium, a city of Numi- 
dia, there to receive farther directions, Jugurtha refused to 
comply with that order, and hostilities were renewed with 
greater fury than ever. Fortune now seemed to declare 
in favour of Jugurtha, who retook Vacca, and massacred 
all the Roman garrison, except Turpilius the commandant. 
However, a Roman legion soon afterwards retook the place, 
and treated the inhabitants with the utmost severity: 
About this time, one of Mastanabal’s sons, named Gauda, 
whom Micipsa in his will had appointed to succeed 10 
the crown in case his two legitimate sons and Jugurtha 
died without issue, wrote to the senate in favour of Ma- 
rius, who was then endeavouring to supplant Metellus. 
That prince having his understanding impaired by 4 de- 
clining state of health, fell a more easy prey to the base 
and infamous adulation of Marius. ‘The Roman, soothing 
his vanity, assured him, that as he was the next heirto | 
the crown, he might depend upon being fixed upon the 
Numidian throne as soon as Jugurtha was either killed ot 
taken ; and that this must in a short time happen, whe 
once he appeared at the head of the Roman army with an 
unlimited commission. Soon afterwards, Bomilcar and Nab- 
dalsa formed a design to assassinate Jugurtha, at the mn 
stigation of Metellus; but this being detected, Bomilcat 
and most of his accomplices suffered death. The plot 
however, had such an effect upon Jugurtha, that he a 
terwards enjoyed no tranquillity or repose. He suspect’ 
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_persons of all denominations, Numidians as well as fo- 
‘yeigners, of some black designs against him; and perpetual 
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effect. This undoubtedly wrought niore powerfully upon Numidia. 
Bocchus in favour of Jugurtha than the relation in which —~— 


terror sat brooding over his mind, insomuch that he ne- 
ver slept except by stealth, and often changed his bed in 
- alow plebeian manne. Starting from his sleep, he would 
frequently snatch his sword, and break out into the most 
doleful cries; so strongly was he haunted by a spirit of 
_ fear, jealousy, and distraction. = 
Jugurtha having destroyed great numbers of his friends 
on suspicion of their having been concerned in this con- 
_ spiracy, and many more of them having deserted to the 
- Romans and Bocchus king of Mauritania, he found himself, 
in a manner, destitute of counsellors, generals, and all per- 
soris capable of assisting him in carrying on the war. ‘This 
threw him into a deep melancholy, which rendered him 
_ dissatisfied with every thing, and made him fatigue his 
troops with a variety of contradictory movements: Some- 
times he would advance with great rapidity against the ene- 
_ my, and at others retreat from them with no small celerity. 
Then he resumed his former courage, but soon afterwards 
despaired eitlier of the valour or fidelity of the forces under 
his command. All his movements, therefore, proved un- 
successful, and at last he was forced by Metellus to accept 
battle. That part of the Numidian army which Jugurtha 
commanded behaved with some resolution, but the otlier 
fled at the first onset: The Romans, therefore, entirely 
defeated them, took all their standards, and made some 
prisoners. But few of them were slain in the action, since, 
as Sallust observes, the Numidians trusted more to their 
heels than to their arms for safety in this engagement. 
Metellus pursued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Thala. 
His march to this place being through vast deserts, was 
extremely tedious and difficult; but being supplied with 
leathern bottles and wooden vessels of all sizes taken from 
the huts of the Numidians, which were filled with water 
brought by the natives who had submitted to him, he ad- 
vanced towards the city. He had no sooner begun his 
march, than a most copious shower of rain, a thing very 
| uncommon in these deserts, proved a great and seasonable 
h refreshment to his troops ; and this so animated them, that 
| upon their arrival before Thala, they attacked the town 
. with such vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and the 
treasures deposited therein, thought proper to abandon the 
place. After a brave defence, it was reduced ; the gar- 
rison, consisting of Roman deserters, setting fire to the 
king’s palace, and consuming themselves, together with 
every thing valuable to them, in the flames. Jugurtha, 
being now reduced to great extremities, retired into Ge- 
tulia, whence, having formed a considerable corps, he 
advanced to the confines of Mauritania, and engaged Boc- 
chus, king of that country, who had married his daugh- 
ter, to enter into an alliance with him; and having rein- 
forced his Geetulian troops with a powerful body of Mau- 
ritanians, he turned the tables upon Metellus, and obliged 
him to keep close within his intrenchments. Sallust in- 
forms us, that Jugurtha bribed Bocchus’s ministers, in 
order to influence that prince in his favour; and having 
obtained an audience, he insinuated that, should Numidia 
be subdued, Mauritania must be iuvolved in its ruin, espe- 
-Cially as the Romans seemed to have vowed the destruc- 
ton ofall the thrones in the universe. In support of what 
he advanced, he produced several instances very apposite 
to the point in view, However, the same author seems 
‘0 Intimate, that Bocchus was determined to assist Jugur- 
tha against his enemies by the slight which the Romans 
ye formerly shown him. " That prince, at the first break- 
ses sin the war, had sent ambassadors to Rome, to pro- 
vik Sap ensive and defensive alliance to the republic, 
ies ough of the utmost consequence at that junc- 
Were -“. of the most venal and intamous senators, who 
| andoned to corruption, prevented from taking 


he stood to him; for both the Moors and Numidians 
adapted the number of their wives to their circumstances, 
so that séme of them had ten, twenty, or more. ‘Their 
kings, therefore, were unlimited in this particular, and of 
course all degrees of aftinity resulting from marriage had 
but little force. Itis observable, that amongst the poste- 
rity of those ancient nations the same custom prevails at 
this day. 

Sucli was the situation of affairs in Numidia, when Me- 
tellus received advice of the promotion of Marius to the 
consulate. But, notwithstanding this injurious treatment; 
he generously endeavoured to draw off Bocchus from Ju- 
gurtha, although this would facilitate the reduction of Nu- 
midia for his rival. To this end ambassadors were de- 
spatched to the Mauritanian court, who intimated to Boc- 
chus, “ that it would be highly imprudent to come to a 
rupture with the Romans without any cause at all; and 
that he had now a fine opportunity of concluding a most 
advantageous treaty with them, which was much preferable 
toawar.” To this they added, “ that whatever dependence 
he might place upon his riches, he ouglit not to run the ha- 
zard of losing his dominions by embroiling himself with 
other states, when he could easily avoid doing so; that it 
was much easier to begin a war than to end it, which it was 
in the power of the victor alone to do; that, in fine, he 
would by no means consult the interest of his subjects if 
he followed the desperate fortunes of Jugurtha.” ‘To this 
Bocchus replied, “ that for his part there was nothing he 
wished for more than peace, but that he could not help 
pitying the deplorable condition of Jugurtha; that if the 
Romans, therefore, would grant to that unfortunate prince 
the same terms which they had offered him, he would bring 
about an accommodation.” Metellus let the Mauritanian 
monarch know, that it was not in his power to comply 
with what he desired; but he nevertheless took care to 
keep up a private negotiation with him till the arrival of the 
new consul Marius. By this conduct he gained two im- 
portant objects. First, he prevented Bocchus from com 
ing to a general action with his troops; which was the 
very thing Jugurtha desired, hoping that this, whatever the 
event might be, would render a reconciliation between 
him and the Romans impracticable. Secondly, this inac- 
tion enabled him to discover something of the genius and 
disposition of the Moors, a nation of wliom the Romans, till 
then, had scarcely formed any idea; and this, he imagined, 
miglit be of no small service, either to himself or his suc- 
cessors, in the future prosecution of the war. 

Jugurtha, being informed that Marius, with a humerous 
army, had landed at Utica, advised Bocchus to retire, with 
part of the troops, to some place of difficult access, whilst 
he himself took post upon another inaccessible spot with 
the remaining corps. By this measure, he hoped the Ro- 
mans would be obliged to divide their forces, and conse- 
quently be more exposed to his efforts and attacks. He 
hikewise imagined, that seeing no formidable body appear, 
they would believe that the enemy were not in a condi- 
tion to make head against them ; which might occasion a 
relaxation of discipline, the usual attendant of too great 
security, and consequently produce some good effect. How- 
ever, he was disappointed in both these views. For Ma- 
rius, so far from suffering a relaxation of discipline to take 
place, trained up his troops, which consisted chiefly of new 
levies, in so perfect a manner, that they were soon equal 
in efficiency to any consular army that ever appeared in the 
field. He also cut off great numbers of the Getulian ma- 
rauders, defeated many of Jugurtha’s parties, and had well 
nigh captured that prince himself near the city of Cirta. 
These advantages, though not of any great importance, in- 
timidated Bocchus, who now made overtures for an accom- 
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Numidia. modation ; but the Romans, not being sufficiently satisfied 
—— of his sincerity, paid no great attention to them. In the 


mean time Marius pushed on his conquests, and having re- 
duced several places of less note, at last resolved to besiege 
Capsa. That this enterprise might be conducted with the 
greater secrecy, he suffered not the least hint of his design 
to transpire, even amongst any of his officers. On the con- 
trary, in order to blind them, he detached A. Manlius, one 
of his lieutenants, with some light-armed cohorts, to the 
city of Lares, where he had fixed his principal magazine, 
and deposited the military chest. Before Manlius left the 
camp, that he might the more effectually amuse him, he in- 

» timated, that he himself with the army would take the same 
route in a few days ; but instead of that, he bent his march 
towards the Tanais, and in six days’ time arrived upon the 
banks of that river. Here he pitched his tents for a short 
time, in order to refresh his troops 5 after which he advan- 
ced to Capsa, and made himself master of the place. As 
the situation of this city rendered it extremely commodi- 
ous to Jugurtha, whose plan of operations, ever since the 
commencement of the war, it had exceedingly favoured, Ma- 
rius levelled it with the ground after it had been delivered 
up to the soldiers to be plundered. The citizens, likewise, 
being more strongly attached to that prince than any of the 
other Numidians, on account of the extraordinary privi- 
leges he indulged them with, and of course bearing a more 
implacable hatred to the Romans, he put to the sword or 
sold for slaves. The true motive of the consul’s conduct 
on this occasion seems to have been that assigned ; though 
we are told by Sallust, in conformity to tle Roman genius, 
that neither avarice nor resentment prompted him to so 
barbarous an action, but only a desire to strike terror into 
the Numidians. 

The Numidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the very 
name of Marius; who now, in his own opinion, had eclipsed 
the glory of all the great achievements of his predecessor, 
particularly the reduction of Thala, a city in strength and 
situation nearly resembling Capsa. Following up this blow, 
he gradually presented himself before most of the places of 
strength in the enemy’s country, many of which either open- 
ed their gates or were abandoned at his approach, being ter- 
rified at what had happened to the unfortunate citizens of 
Capsa. Others taken by force he laid in ashes, and, in short, 
filled the greatest part of Numidia with blood, horror, and 
confusion. ‘Then, after an obstinate defence, he reduced 
a castle which seemed impregnable, being situated not far 
from Mulucha, where Jugurtha kept part of his treasures. 
In the mean time, Jugurtha not being able to prevail upon 
Bocchus, by his repeated solicitations, to advance into Nu- 
midia, where he found himself greatly pressed, was obliged 
to have recourse to his usual method of bribing the Mau- 
ritanian ministers, in order to put that prince in motion. 
He also promised him a third part of his kingdom, provid- 
ed they could either drive the Romans out of Africa, or 
get all the Numidian dominions confirmed to him by treaty. 

So considerable a cession could scarcely fail to engage 
Bocchus to support Jugurtha with his whole power. The 
two African monarchs, therefore, having joined their forces, 
surprised Marius near Cirta as he was going into winter 
quarters. The Roman general was so hard pushed on this 
occasion, that the barbarians thought themselves certain of 
victory, and doubted not but they should be able to extin- 
guish the Roman name in Numidia. But their want of 
caution, and too great security, enabled Marius to inflict on 
them a total defeat; which was followed four days after- 
wards by so complete an overthrow, that their numerous 
army, consisting of ninety thousand men, by the accession of 
a powerful corps of Moors, commanded by Bocchus’s son 
Volux, was entirely ruined. Sylla, the lieutenant of Marius, 
most eminently distinguished himself in the last action, 
which laid the foundation of his future greatness. Bocchus, 


now looking upon Jugurtha’s condition as desperate, and not 
being willing to run the risk of losing his dominions, showed 
a disposition to conclude a peace with Rome. However, the 
republic gave him to understand, that he must not expect 
to be ranked amongst its friends, until he had delivered up 
into the consul’s hands Jugurtha, the inveterate enemy of 
the Roman name. ‘The Mauritanian monarch, having en- 
tertained a high idea of an alliance with that state, resolved 
to satisfy it in this particular ; and was confirmed in bisre- 
solution by one Dabar, a Numidian prince, the son of Mas- 
sugrada, and descended by his mother’s side from Masinissa, 
Being closely attached to the Romans, and extremely agree- 
able to Bocchus on account of his noble disposition, he de- 
feated all the intrigues of Aspar, the minister of Jugurtha, 
Upon Sylla’s arrival at the Mauritanian court, the affair 
there seemed to be entirely settled. However, Bocchus, 
who was continually projecting new designs, and, like the 
rest of his countrymen, in the highest degree perfidious, 
debated within himself whether he should sacrifice Sylla 
or Jugurtha, who were then both in his power, He was a 
long time fluctuating in uncertainty, and distracted by a 
contrariety of sentiments. The sudden changes which dis- 
played themselves in his countenance, his air, and his whole 
person, evidently showed how strongly his mind was agi- 
tated. But at last he returned to his first design, to which 
the bias of his mind seemed naturally to lead him. He 
therefore delivered up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to 
be conducted to Marius, who, by that important event, hap- 
pily terminated this dangerous war. The kingdom of Nu- 
midia was now reduced to a new form. Bocchus, for his 
important services, had the country of the Massesyli, con- 
tiguous to Mauritania, assigned him, and which, from this 
time, took the name of New Mauritania. Numidia Pro- 
pria, or the country of the Massyli, was divided into three 
parts; one of which was given to Hiempsal, and another 
to Mandrestal, both descendants of Masinissa ; and the 
third part the Romans annexed to Africa Propria, or the 
Roman province adjacent to it. 

Jugurtha’s two sons survived him, but spent their lives 
in captivity at Venusia. One of them, however, named 
Oxyntas, was, for a short time, released from his confine- 
ment by Aponius, who besieged Acerrae, in the war between 
the Romans and the Italian allies. That general brought 
this prince to his army, where he treated him as king, in 
order to draw off the Numidian forces from the Roman 
service. Accordingly, those Numidians no sooner heard 
that the son of their old king was fighting for the allies, 
than they began to desert by companies; a circumstance 
which obliged Julius Cesar the consul to part with all his 
Numidian cavalry, and send them back into Africa. Some 
few years after this event, Pompey defeated Cneius Dom! 
tius Ahenobarbus, and Hiarbas one of the kings of Numl- 
dia, killing seventeen thousand of their men upon the field 
of battle ; and, not satisfied with this victory, that general 
pursued the fugitives to their camp, which he soon forced, 
and, having put Domitius to the sword, took Hiarbas prison: 
er. He then reduced that part of Numidia which belonge 
to Hiarbas, who seems to have succeeded Mandrestal above 
mentioned, and gave it to Hiempsal, a neighbouring Nu 
midian prince, descended from Masinissa, who had always 
opposed the Marian faction. 

Suetonius informs us, that a dispute happened between 
Hiempsal and one Masintha, a noble Numidian, whom, ts 
probable, he had in some respect injured, at the time when 
Julius Cesar first began to make a figure in the world. The 
same author adds, that Cesar warmly espoused the cautt 
of Masintha, and even grossly insulted Juba, Hiempsal 
son, when he attempted to vindicate his father’s conduct 
on this occasion. He pulled him by the beard, than whic 
a more unpardonable affront could not be offered to id 
African. In short, he screened Masintha from the insults 
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1. and violence of his enemies ; and from this cause a reason 
“ may be assigned for Juba’s adhering so closely afterwards 


to the Pompeian faction. 

In consequence of the indignity Caesar had offered Juba, 
and the disposition it had occasioned, that prince did Czesar 
great damage in the civil wars between him and Pompey. 
By a stratagem he drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, into 
a general action, which it was his interest at that time to 
have avoided. He caused it to be given out over all Africa 
Propria and Numidia, that he had retired into some Be> 
mote country at a great distance from the Roman territo- 
ries. This coming to Curio’s ears, who was then besieg- 
ing Utica, hindered him from taking the necessary precau- 
tions against a surprise. Soon afterwards, the Roman gene- 
ral receiving intelligence that a small body of Numidians 
was approaching his camp, put himself at the head of his 
forces in order to attack them, and, for fear they should es- 
cape, began his march in the night, looking upon himself 
as certain of victory. Some of their advanced posts he 
surprised asleep, and cut them to pieces, which still farther 
animated him. In short, about daybreak he came up with 
the Numidians, whom he attacked with great bravery, 
though his men were then fasting, and greatly fatigued by 
their forced and precipitate march. In the mean time, 
Juba, who immediately after tle propagation of the rumour 
above mentioned had taken care to march privately, with 
the main body of the Numidian army, to support the de- 
tachment sent before to decoy Curio, advanced to the re- 
lief of his men. The Romans had met with a vigorous re- 
sistance before he appeared, so that he easily broke them ; 
killed Curio, with a great part of his troops, upon the spot ; 
pursued the rest to their camp, which he plundered; and 
took many of them prisoners. Most of the fugitives, who 
endeavoured to make their escape on board the ships in 
the port of Utica, were either slain by the pursuers, or 
drowned in the attempt. The remainder fell into the hands 
of Varus, who would have saved them ; but Juba, who ar- 
rogated to himself the honour of this victory, ordered most 
of then to be put to the sword. 

This victory infused new life and vigour into the Pom- 
peian faction, who thereupon conferred great honours upon 
Juba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia. But 
Cesar and his adherents declared him an enemy to the 
state of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two 
African princes entirely in their interest, the sovereignty 
of his dominions. Juba afterwards, uniting his forces with 
those of Scipio, reduced Cesar to great extremities, and 
would, in all probability, have totally ruined him, had he 
not been relieved by Publius Sittius. That general, having 
formed a considerable corps, consisting of Roman exiles, 
and Mauritanian troops sent him by Bocchus, according to 
Dio, or, as Cesar will have it, Bogud, made an irruption 
into Geetulia and Numidia, whilst Juba was employed in 
Africa Propria. As he ravaged these countries in a dread- 
ful manner, Juba immediately returned with the best part 
of his army, in order to preserve them from utter destruc 
tion. However, Casar knowing that his horse were afraid 
of the enemy’s elephants, did not think proper to attack 
Scipio in the absence of the Numidian, till his own ele- 
phants, and a fresh reinforcement of troops, hourly expect- 


ed, arrived from Italy. With this accession of strength, he 


imagined himself able to give a good account, both of the 
Roman forces with which he was to cope, and of the barba- 
In the mean time Scipio despatched reiterated ex- 
Presses to Juba to hasten to his assistance, but could not pre- 
vail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he had promised 
him the possession of all the Roman dominions in Africa if 
they could expel Cesar from thence. This immediately put 
‘im In Motion ; so that, having sent a large detacliment to 
make head against Sittius, he marched with the rest of his 
troops to assist Scipio. However, Caesar at last overthrew 
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Scipio, Juba, and Labienus, near the town of Thapsus, and Numisma- 
As Scipio was the first surprised tographia 


forced all their camps. 
and defeated, Juba fled into Numidia without waiting for 
Czsar’s approach ; but the body of the Numidians detach- 
ed against Sittius having been broken and dispersed by 
that general, none of his subjects there would receive him. 
Abandoned to despair, he sought death in a single combat 
with Petreius, and having killed him, caused himself to be 
despatched by one of his slaves. 

After this decisive action, and the reduction of all Africa 
Propria, Ceesar made himself master of Numidia, which he 
reduced to a Roman province, appointing Crispus Sallus- 
tius to govern it in quality of proconsul, with private in- 
structions to pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and by 
these means put it out of their power ever to shake off the 
Roman yoke. However, Bocchus and Bogud still preserved 
a sort of sovereignty in the country of the Masseesyli and 
Mauritania; since the former of these princes, having de- 
serted Cesar, sent an army into Spain to assist the Pom- 
peians ; and the latter, with his forces, determined victory 
in favour of Cesar at the memorable battle of Munda. Bo- 
gud, afterwards siding with Antony against Octavius, sent 
a body of forces to assist him in Spain; but at this time 
the Tingitanians having revolted from him, Bocchus, with 
an army composed of Romans in the interest of Octavius, 
who passed over from Spain into Africa, and his own sub- 
jects, possessed himself of Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud 
fled to Antony ; and Octavius, after the conclusion of the 
war, honoured the inhabitants of Tingi with all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. He likewise confirmed Bocchus 
king of Mauritania Czsariensis, or the country of the Mas- 
sesyli, in the possession of Tingitana, which he had con- 
quered, as a reward for his important services. In this he 
imitated the example of his great predecessor Julius Cesar, 
who divided some of the fruitful plains of Numidia amongst 
the soldiers of Sittius, who had conquered the greater part 
of that country, and appointed Sittius himself sovereign 
of that district. Sittius, as has been intimated above, hav- 
ing taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba’s general, entirely dis- 
persed his forces, and either cut off or taken prisoners most 
of the Pompeian fugitives who escaped from the battle of 
Thapsus, highly deserved to be distinguished in so emi- 
nent a manner. After the death of Bocchus, Mauritania 
and the Massesylian Numidia were in all respects consi- 
dered as Roman provinces. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term applied to the de- 
scription and knowledge of ancient coins and medals, whe- 
ther of gold, silver, or brass. 

NUN, the son of Elishamah, and father of Joshua, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. The Greeks gave him the name of 
Nane instead of Nun. This person is only known in sacred 
history by having been the father of Joshua. 

Nun, a woman, in several Christian countries, who de- 
votes herself, in a cloister or nunnery, to a religious life. 
There were women, in the ancient Christian church, who 
made public profession of virginity, before the nionastic 
life was known in the world, as appears from the writings 
of Cyprian and Tertullian. These, for distinction’s sake, 
are sometimes called “ ecclesiastical virgins,” and were 
commonly enrolled in the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monastic virgins chiefly in this, 
that they lived privately in their fathers’ houses, whereas 
the others lived in communities; but their profession of 
virginity was not so strict as to make it criminal for them 
afterwards to marry, if they thought fit. As to the con- 
secration of virgins, it had some things peculiar in it, and 
was usually performed publicly in the church by the bishop. 
The virgin made a public profession of her resolution, and 
then the bishop put upon her the accustomed habit of sa- 
cred virgins. One part of this habit was a veil called the 
sacrum velamen; and another was a kind of mitre or coronet 
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worn upon the head. At present, when a woman is to be 
made a nun, the habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are 
carried to the altar; and she herself, accompanied by her 
nearest relations, is conducted to the bishop, who, after 
mass and an anthem, pronounces the benediction ; upon 
which she rises up, and the bishop consecrates the new 
habit, sprinkling it with holy water. When the candidate 
has put on her religious habit, she presents herself before 
the bishop, and sings, on her knees, Ancilla Christi sum 5 
then she receives the veil, and afterwards the ring, by 
which she is married to Christ; and, lastly, the crown of 
virginity. When she is crowned, an anathema is denoun- 
ced against all who shall attempt to induce her to break 
her vows. 

NUNCIO, or Nunrio, an ambassador from the pope to 
some Catholic prince or state, or a person who attends on 


behalf of the pope at a congress, or an assembly of several 


ambassadors. 

NUNCUPATIVE, in the schools, means something that 
is only nominal, or has no existence but in name. 

Nuwcurative Will or Testament, a will made verbally, 
and not put in writing. 

NUNDABAR, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Khandesh, belonging to the Mahrattas, seventy-six miles 
east from Surat. Long. 74. 15. E. Lat. 21. 17. N. 

NUNDAPORAM, a town of Hindustan, in the North- 
ern Circars, and district of Cicacole, eighty-two miles west 
from Cicacole. Long. 82. 40. E. Lat. 18, 23. N. 

NUNDINA, a goddess amongst the ancient heathens, 
supposed to have had the care of the purification of infants. 
Because male infants were purified nine days after their 
birth, her name is derived from nonzs, or the ninth; al- 
though female infants were also purified on the eighth day, 
which purification was by the Romans called lustration. 

NUNDINAL, Nundinalis, a name which the Romans 
gave to the first eight letters of the alphabet, which were 
used in their calendar. This series of letters, A, B, €yD, B, 
E, G, H, is placed and repeated successively from the first to 
the last day of the year; and one of these always expressed 
the market-days or the assemblies called nuadine (quasi 
novendine), because they returned every nine days. The 
country people, after working eight days successively, re- 
paired to town on the ninth to sell their several commodi- 
ties, and to inform themselves of all that related to religion 
and government. Thus the nundinal day being under A 
on the first, ninth, seventeenth, and twenty-fifth days of 
January, &c. the letter D will be the nundinal letter of 
the year following. ‘These nundinals bear a very great 
resemblance to the dominical letters, which return every 
eight days, as the nundinals did every nine. 

NUNDYDROOG, a celebrated and strong hill fortress 
of Hindustan, in the province of Mysore. The mountain 
on which it is built is 1700 feet high, and it is inaccessible 
on three sides. This fortress, always considered as impreg- 
nable, was stormed by the British in 1791, after a siege of 
three weeks. The neighbouring country is fertile, being 
studded with hills, in which there is much fertile land. It 
was long ruled by one of those independent chiefs called 
poligars in Southern India. He was compelled to pay 
tribute to Hyder Aly, who ravaged his territories and laid 
waste the country. Long. 77. 53. E. Lat. 13. 22. N. 

NUNEATON, a town of the county of Warwick, in the 
hundred of Hemlingford, ninety-nine miles from London, 
and eight from Coventry. It stands on the river Anker, 
and had formerly a nunnery, to which it owes its name. It 
partakes of the trade of Coventry, like that place making 
many ribbons, and, besides, some woollen goods. There is 
a market on Saturday. The population amounted in 1801 
to 4796, in 1811 to 4947, in 1821 to 6610, and in 1831 to 
y4oUs 

NUNIA, a village of Irak Arabi, about three quarters 
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of a mile from the Tigris, opposite to Mosul. It is sup- Ny 
posed to be the site of the ancient Nineveh. The history 2: 
of this metropolis is lost in succeeding ages, and it ap- 
pears 


destroyed, that even the place where it stood was unknown, 
A city erected afterwards near the spot was called Ninus; 
and Mr Kinneir is of opinion that it is the ruins of the 
latter, and not those of old Nineveh, that are still visible, 
He mentions that he examined these remains in 1810, 
and that they consisted of a rampart and fosse, forming an 
oblong square four miles in compass. The wall is on an 
average twenty feet in height, and is covered with grass, 
like the Roman intrenchments in England. 

NUPTIAL Rires, the ceremonies attending the solem- 
nization of marriage, which are different in diferent ages 
and countries. We cannot omit here a custom which was 
practised by the Romans on these occasions. Immediately 
after the principal ceremonies were ended, the new mar- 
ried man threw nuts about the room for the boys to scram- 
ble for. Various reasons have been assigned for this; 
but that which most generally prevails, and seems to be the 
most probable, is, that by this act the bridegroom signified 
his resolution to abandon trifles, and commence a serious 
course of life. Hence nucibus relictis became in this 
sense a proverb. The nuts might also be an emblem of 
fertility. The ancient Greeks had a person to conduct the 
bride from her own to the bridegroom’s house, and hence 
he was called by the Greeks Nymphagogus, which term 
was afterwards used both by the Romans and the Jews. 

NUREMBURG, or NuRNBERG, a city of Bavaria, in the 
circle of the Rezat, and the bailiwick of the same name, of 
which it is the capital. It is situated on the river Peg- 
nitz, which divides it into two parts. The walls are now 
kept in a state which renders them indefensible. It is an 
extensive but thinly peopled city, having much declined 
from the prosperity it enjoyed in the middle ages, whenit 
was a free imperial city, and the place where the emperors 
occasionally resided. ‘The city now contains 4500 houses, 
and 28,200 inhabitants, with eight Lutheran churches, one 
for the Catholics, and a chapel for the Calvinists. It has 
also many Jews. It is still a place of considerable manu- 
factures, but they are cliiefly on a small scale, furnishing 
the turnery wares called by its name, cutlery, braziery, 
looking- glasses, spectacles, needles, mathematical, musi- 
cal, and surgical instruments, watches, leaf gold and sil» 
ver, paper, maps, and other articles. It is celebrated as 
the birthplace of Albert Durer the painter, and the resi- 
dence of Rudolph the inventor of wire, of Peter Hele the 
inventor of watches, of Denner the inventor of the cla- 
rionet, of Ebner the first cutler, and of Behairn, who first 
constructed globes. Long. 11.1.4. E. Lat. 49. 27. 8. N. 

NURPOOR, a town of Hindustan, in the province of La- 
hore, and capital of a district of the same name, It is sita- 
ated on the top of a hill, which is ascended by stone steps, 
and has all the appearance of opulence and industry. Itis 
the residence of a Sikh chief, whose revenue amounts to 
L.50,000 a year. The district is situated between the 
thirty-second and thirty-third degrees of north latitude. i 
belongs to the Sikhs. ‘The city is seventy-five miles east- 
north-east from the city of Lahore. 

NURRAH, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Gundwana, tributary to the Nagpoor rajah, and possesse 
by native Goand chiefs. It is seventy-eight miles south by 
east from Ruttunpoor. Long. 82. 45. E. Lat. 21.2. N. 

NURSERY, in Gardening, is a piece of land set apart 
for raising and propagating all sorts of trees and plants 
supply the garden and other plantations. , 

NURSING or Curtpren. The following observations 
and directions were published in the Annual Register 
(vol. vi. p. 130), as the results of long experience: The 


to have fallen into decay after the building of Baby- Nurs 
lon ; indeed in the reign of Hadrian it was so completely 
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. child should be laid, the first month, upon a thin mattress, 
rather longer than itself, which the nurse should keep upon 
her lap, that the child may always lie straight, and only sit 
up as the nurse slants the mattress. ‘I'o set a child quite 
upright before the end of the first month, would hurt the 
eyes, by making the white part of the eye appear below 
the upper eyelid. Afterwards the nurse will begin to set 
it up and dance it by degrees. The child must be kept as 
dry as possible. 

The clothing should be very light, and not much longer 
than the child, that the legs may be got at with ease, in 
order to have them often rubbed in the day with a warm 
hand or flannel, and in particular the inside of them. 

Rubbing a child all over takes off scurf, and causes the 
blood to circulate. The one breast should be rubbed with 
the hands one way, and the other the other way, night and 
morning at least. 

The ankle bones and the inside of the knees should be 
rubbed twice a day ; this will strengthen those parts, and 
make the child stretch its knees and keep them flat, which 
is the foundation of an erect and graceful person. 

A nurse ought to keep a child as little in her arms as 
possible, lest the legs should be cramped, and the toes turn- 
edinwards. Further, she should always keep the child’s 
legs loose. The oftener the posture is changed the better. 
Tossing a child about, and exercising it in the open air in 
fine weather, is of the greatest service. In cities, children 
are not to be kept in hot rooms, but to have as much air 
as possible. Want of exercise is the cause of large heads, 
weak and knotted joints, a contracted breast, which occa- 
sions coughs and stuffed lungs, an ill-shaped person, and 
waddling gait, besides a numerous train of other ills. 

The child's flesh is to be kept perfectly clean, by con- 
stantly washing its limbs, and likewise its neck and ears, 
beginning with warm water, till by degrees it will not only 
bear, but like to be washed with cold water. 

Rising early in the morning is good for all children, pro- 
vided they awake of themselves, which they generally do; 
but they are never to be waked out of their sleep, and as 
_ Soonas possible to be brought to regular sleeps in the day. 
When laid in bed or in cradle, their legs are always to be 
laid straight. 

Children, till they are two or three years old, must never 
be suffered to walk long enough at a time to be weary. 

Girls might easily be trained to the proper management 
of children, if a premium were given in free schools, work- 
houses, and other places, to those that brought up the 
finest child to one year old. 

If the mother cannot suckle the child, get a wholesome 
cheerful woman with young milk, who has been used to 
_ attend young children. After the first six months, small 
_ broths, and innocent foods of any kind, may do as well as 
living wholly upon milk: A principal thing to be always 

attended to is, to give young children constant exercise, 
and to keep them in a proper posture. 

With regard to the child’s dress in the day, let it be a 
shirt, a petticoat of fine flannel two or three inches longer 
than the child’s feet, with a dimity top, commonly called 
a boddice coat, to tie behind; and over that a surcingle 
! made of fine buckram, two inches broad, covered over with 
atin or fine ticken, with a ribbon fastened to it to tie it 
on, which answers every purpose of stays, and has none 
of their inconveniences, Over this put a robe, or a slip 
and frock, or whatever you like best, provided it is fas- 
tened behind, and not much longer than the child’s feet, 
that their motions may be strictly observed. Two caps 
are to be put on the head, till the child has got most of its 
he. The child’s dress for the night may be a shirt, a 

“se to tie on, and a thin gown to tie over the blanket. 
a USANCE, or Nuisance, in Law, a thing done to the 
nmoyance of another. Nuisances are either public or pri- 
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vate. A public nuisance is an offence against the public 
in general, either by doing what tends to the annoyance 
of all the king’s subjects, or by neglecting to do what the 
common good requires; in which case, all annoyances and 
injuries to streets, highways, bridges, and large rivers, as 
also disorderly ale-houses, gaming-houses, and the like, 
are held to be common nuisances. A private nuisance is, 
when only one person or family is annoyed by the doing 
of any thing; as where a person stops up the light of 
another’s house, or builds in such a manner that the rain 
falls from his house upon his neighbour's. 

NUSSERABAD, a town of Hindustan, in the Mahratta 
dominions, and province of Berar, forty-two miles south- 
west from Burhampoor. Long. 75.51. E. Lat. 20. 56. N. 

NUSSERITABAD, or Sacxur, a town of Hindustan, 
in the province of Bejapore, belonging to the nizam. 

NUSSERPOOR, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Sinde, and the capital of a district of the same name, si- 
tuated near the banks of the Indus. Long. 69. 10. E. Lat. 
25. 28. N. The district is situated principally between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, 
and is intersected by the river Indus. 

NUT, among botanists, denotes a pericarpium of an ex- 
traordinary hardness, enclosing a kernel or seed. 

NUTATION, in Astronomy, a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion of the axis of the earth, by which, in each annual re- 
volution, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, and as often 
returns to its former position. ; 

NUTHUIRS, a village of Persia, in the province of 
Irak, situated on a small plain surrounded with mountains, 
on the road from Ispahan to Sultania, and sixty-three miles 
north from Ispahan. 

NUTMEG, the fruit of a tree, 
See Myristica. 

NUTRITION, in the animal economy, is the repairing 
the continual loss which the different parts of the body un- 
dergo. The motion of the parts of the body, the friction 
of these parts against each other, and especially the action 
of the air, would destroy the body entirely, if the loss was 
not repaired by a proper diet containing nutritive juices, 
which being digested in the stomach, and afterwards con- 
verted into chyle, mix with the blood, and are distributed 
throughout the whole body for its nutrition. 

Button, in order to account for nutrition, supposes the 
body of an animal or vegetable to be a kind of mould, in 
which the matter necessary to its nutrition is modelled and 
assimilated to the whole. But of what nature is this mat- 
ter which an animal or a vegetable assimilates to its own 
substance? What power is it that communicates to this 
matter the activity and motion necessary to penetrate this 
mould? and, if such a force exist, would it not be by a si- 
milar force that the internal mould itself might be repro- 
duced ? 

As to the first question, he supposes that there exists 
in nature an infinite number of living organical parts, and 
that all organized bodies consist of such organical parts ; 
that their production costs nature nothing, since their ex- 
istence is constant and invariable; so that the matter which 
the animal or vegetable assimilates to its substance is 
an organical matter of the same nature with that of the 
animal or vegetable, which consequently may augment its 
volume withont changing its form or altering the quality 
of the substance in the mould. 

As to the second, there exist in nature certain powers, 
as that of gravity, which have no affinity with the external 
qualities of the body, but act upon the most intimate parts, 
and penetrate them throughout, and which can never fall 
under the observation of our senses. 

And as to the third, he conceives that the internal mould 
itself is reproduced, not only by a similar power, but by the 


and a well-known spice. 


very same power which causes the unfolding and reproduc- 
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tion thereof. For it is sufficient, he thinks, that, in an or- 


= ganized body which unfolds itself, there should be some 
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part similar to the whole, in order that this part may one 
day become itself an organized body, altogether like that of 
which it is actually a part. 

NUX Vomica, a flat, compressed, round fruit, about the 
breadth of a shilling, brought from the East Indies. It is 
found to be a certain poison for dogs, cats, and other ani- 
mals, and it is not to be doubted that it would also prove 
fatal to man. Its surface is not much corrugated, and its 
texture is firm like horn, and of a pale grayish-brown Co- 
lour. It is said to be used as a specific against the bite of 
a species of water-snake. It is considerably bitter and de- 
leterious; but has been used in doses of from five to ten 
grains twice a day or so, in intermittents, particularly ob- 
stinate quartans, and in contagious dysentery. The sérych- 
nus Ignatii is a tree of the same kind producing gourd-like 
fruit, the seeds of which are improperly called St Igna- 
tius’s beans. These, as also the woods or roots of some 
such trees, called lignum colubrinum, or snakewood, are 
very narcotic bitters, like the nux vomica. 

NUYTS, Peter, a native of Holland, and a leading 
character in that extraordinary transaction which happen- 
ed between the Japanese and the Dutch about the year 
1628. In 1627 Nuyts arrived in Batavia from Holland, 
and was in the same year appointed ambassador to the em- 
peror of Japan, by the governor and council of Batavia. 
He repaired to that empire in 1628 ; and being a man of a 
haughty disposition, and extremely vain, he believed it prac- 
ticable to pass upon the natives for an ambassador from the 
king of Holland. Upon his assuming this title and rank, 
he was much more honourably received, caressed, and re- 
spected than former ministers had been. But he was soon 
detected, reprimanded, and reproached in the severest 
manner, sent back to the port, and ordered to return to 
Batavia with all the circumstances of disgrace imaginable ; 
notwithstanding which, his interest was so great, that, in- 
stead of being punished as he deserved, he was imme- 
diately afterwards promoted to the government of the 
‘sland of Formosa, of which he took possession in the fol- 
lowing year. He entered upon the administration of affairs 
‘n that island with the same disposition that he had shown 
whilst ambassador, and with the most implacable resent- 
ment against the Japanese; neither was it long before an 
opportunity offered, as he thought, of revenging himself on 
them to the full. Two large Japanese ships, with upwards 
of five hundred men on board, came into the port, upon 
which he took it into his head to disarm and unrig them, 
‘n the same manner as the Dutch vessels are treated at 
Japan. The Japanese did all they could to defend them- 
selves from this ill usage ; but at last, for want of water, 
they were forced to submit. Governor Nuyts went still 
farther. When they had finished their affairs at Formosa, 
and were desirous of proceeding, according to their in- 
structions, to China, he put them off with fair words and 
fine promises, till the monsoon was over. They then be- 
gan to be very impatient, and desired to have their can- 
non and sails restored, that they might return home; but 
the governor had recourse to new artifices, and, by a se- 
ries of false promises, endeavoured to prevent them from 
making use of the season most proper for that voyage. The 
Japanese, however, soon perceived his design, and at length, 
by a bold attempt, accomplished what, by fair means and 
humble entreaty, they could not obtain; for, by a daring 
and well concerted effort, they took him prisoner, and com- 
pelled him and one of the council to sign a treaty for se- 
curing their liberty, free departure, and indemnity, which 
was afterwards ratified by the whole council. Nuyts was 
first confined in Batavia, and afterwards delivered up to 
the Japanese, notwithstanding the most earnest entrea- 
ties on his part to be tried, and even to suffer any kind of 
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death, where he was, rather than to be sent to Japan, 
Thither, however, he was sent in 1634, when he was sub- 
mitted to the mercy or discretion of the emperor; andthe 4 | 
consequence was, that, though imprisoned, he was well Nyk 

used, and could go anywhere, provided his guards were. 
with him, which was more than he could possibly have 
expected. He now looked for nothing but the continuance 
of his confinement for life. On a particular occasion, how- 
ever, namely, the funeral of the emperor’s father, he was, 
at the request of the Dutch, set free, and returned again 
to Batavia, to the surprise of the people of that settle. 
ment, who adopted ever afterwards a very different con- 
duct with respect to the Japanese. 

NUYTS’ Rzers, several large reefs of rocks which lie 
off the south coast of New Holland, at Cape Nuyts. These 
reefs are about eight miles distant from the coast, and are 
eight miles in length. In some places the rocks rise above 
the water, and in others they are wholly concealed. Long. 
of Cape Nuyts, 132. 18. E. Lat. 32. 2. S. 

NUZZER, or Muzzeranaun, a present or offering from 
an inferior to a superior. In Hindustan no man ever ap- 
proaches his superior for the first time on business with- 
out an offering of at least a gold or silver rupee in his right 
hand; and if this be not taken, it is a mark of disfavour. 
Nuzzeranah is also used to signify the sum paid to the 
government as an acknowledgment for a grant of lands or 
any public office. 

NYCHTHEMERON, amongst the ancients, signified 
the whole natural day, or day and night, consisting of 
twenty-four hours, or twenty-four equal parts. ‘This way 
of considering the day was particularly adopted by the 
Jews, and seeins to have owed its origin to the expression 
of Moses in the first chapter of Genesis, “ The evening 
and the morning were the first day.” Before the Jews 
had introduced the Greek language into their discourse, 
they were accustomed to indicate this space of time by the 
simple expression of a night and a day. 

It is proper here to observe, that in all the eastern 
countries any part of a day of twenty-four hours wasreck- 
oned for a whole day ; and that a thing which was done on 
the third or seventh day from that last mentioned, was said 
to be done after three or seven days. The Hebrews, hav- 
ing no word which exactly answered to the Greek Nuxt- 
uspov, Signifying a natural day of twenty-four hours, used 
night and day, or day and night, instead of it; so that to 
say a thing happened after three days and three nights, 
was, with them, the same as to say that it happened atter 
three days, or on the third day. ‘This being remembered, 
will explain what is meant by “the Son of Man’s being 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.’ 

NYCTASTRATEGI, amongst the ancients, were of- 
ficers appointed to prevent fires in the night, or to give 
alarm and call assistance when a fire broke out. At Rome 
they had the command of the watch, and were called not- 
turni triumviri, from their office and number. : 

NYIREGYHAZA, a town of the circle of Szaboles, 0 
the province of Farther Theiss, in Hungary. It contains 
a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, and an Unitarian 
church, a public grammar-school, 1100 houses, and 8066 
inhabitants, who are employed in cultivating the vine, an 
in several trades. Long. 22.38. 10. E. Lat. 47. 56. 45, N. 

NYKOPING, a province of the west of Sweden, which 
extends in north latitude from 58. 36. to 59. 30., and in 
east longitude from 15. 28. to 17. 33., and contains 29 
square miles. It comprises seven cities or towns, 4? 
3327 detached settlements, with 98,500 inhabitants -_ 
is a district of mountains and lakes, intermingled with eX- 
tensive woods, but barely produces corn sufficient for ts 
scanty population. ‘The chief occupation consists m cop 
per and iron mines, and in the fishery. The capital is 4 
city of the same name, situated on a bay in the Baltic See 
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4 Itisa well-built town, and has a market-place, surrounded 
with houses of stone, but most of the others are of wood. 
i) It contains two churches, and 520 dwellings, with 2490 
"inhabitants, who make cutlery and bar iron, and export 
large quantities of deals and other wood. Long, 16. 57. 
10. E. Lat. 58. 45. 30. N. 
_ NYLACKY, one of the Banda Islands, in the Eastern 
_ Seas. Long. 130.33. E. Lat. 4. 11. S. 
_ NYMPH, in Mythology, an appellation given to certain 
inferior goddesses, inhabiting the mountains, woods, and 
waters, and said to have been the daughters of Oceanus 
and Tethys. All the universe was represented as full of 
these nymphs, who were distinguished into several ranks 
or classes. The general division of them was into celes- 
tial and terrestrial. The former were called Uranie, and 
were supposed to be intelligences which governed the 
heavenly bodies or spheres. The terrestrial nymphs, call- 
ed Epigeie, were believed to preside over the several 
_ parts of the inferior world, and were divided into those of 
the water and those of the earth. The nymphs of the 
water were the Oceanitides, or nymphs of the ocean; the 
Nereids, or the nymphs of the sea; the Naiads and Ephy- 
driades, or the nymphs of the fountains; and the Lim- 
niades, or the nymphs of the lakes. The nymphs of the 
earth were the Oreades, or nymphs of the mountains; the 
Napee, or nymphs of the meadows; and the Dryads and 
Hamadryads, who were nymphs of the forests and groves. 
Besides these, we meet with nymphs who took their names 
from particular countries, rivers, and places. 
“The nymphs,” says Dr Chandler, “ were supposed to 
_ enjoy longevity, but not to be immortal. They were be- 
lieved to delight in springs and fountains. They are de- 
scribed as sleepless, and as dreaded by the country people. 
They were susceptible of passion. The Argonauts, it is 
related, landing on the shore of the Propontis to dine, in 
their way to Colchis, sent Hylas, a boy, for water, who 
discovered a lonely fountain, in which the nymphs Eunica, 
sen and Nycheia, were preparing to dance; and these 


seeing him were enamoured, and, seizing him by the hand 
as he was filling his vase, pulled him in. The deities, 
“their Copartners in the cave, are such as presided with them 
over rural and pastoral affairs. 

| “The old Athenians were ever ready to cry out, a géd, 
ora goddess. The tyrant Pisistratus entered the city in 
a chariot with a tall woman dressed in armour to resemble 
Minerva, and regained the Acropolis, which he had been 
forced to abandon, by this stratagem ; the people worship- 
ping, and believing her to be the deity whom she repre- 
sented. The nymphs, it was the popular persuasion, oc- 
casionally appeared; and nympholepsy is characterised as 
a frenzy which arose from having beheld them. Super- 
stition disposed the mind to adopt delusion for reality, and 
gave to a fancied vision the efficacy of full conviction. The 
foundation was perhaps no more than an indirect, partial, 
ot obscure view of some harmless girl, who had approach- 
ed the fountain on a like errand with Hylas, or was retir- 
‘ng alter she had filled her earthen pitcher. 

“ Amongst the sacred caves on record, one on Mount 
da in Crete was the property of Jupiter, and one by Le- 
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dadea in Beeotia, of Trophonius. Both these were oracular, 
ind the latter bore some resemblance to that which we 
ave described. It was formed by art, and the mouth sur- 
‘ounded with a wall. The descent to the landing place 
vas by a light and narrow ladder, occasionally applied and 
emoved. It was situated on a mountain above a grove ; 
ind the Story goes, that a swarm of bees conducted the 
erson by whom it was first discovered. But the common 
whers of caves were the nymphs, and these were some- 
Imes local. On Cithzeron, in Beeotia, many of the inhabit- 


‘| Mts Were possessed by nymphs called Sphragitides, whose 
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cave, once also oracular, was upon a summit of the moun- Nymph 


tain. Their dwellings had generally a well or spring of 
water, the former being often a collection of moisture con- 
densed or exuding from the roof and sides; and this, in 
many instances, being pregnant with stony particles, con- 
creted and marked its passage by incrustation, the ground- 
work, in all ages and countries, of idle tales framed or 
adopted by superstitious and credulous people. 

“A cave in Paphlagonia was sacred to the nymphs who 
inhabited the mountains about Heraclea. It was long and 
wide, and pervaded by cold water clear as crystal. There 
also were seen bowls of stone, and nymphs and their webs 
and distaffs, and curious work, exciting admiration. The 
poet who has described this grotto does not deserve to be 
regarded as servilely copying Homer; he may justly lay 
claim to rank as an original topographer. 

“The piety of Archidamus furnished a retreat for the 
nymphs, where they might find shelter and provision, if 
distressed; whether the sun parched up their trees, or Ju- 
piter, enthroned in clouds upon the mountain top, scared 
them with his red lightning and terrible thunder, pouring 
down a deluge of rain, or brightening the summits with 
his snow.” 

NyMPH, amongst naturalists, that state of winged in- 
sects between their living in the form of a worm and their 
appearing in the winged or more perfect state. See En- 
TOMOLOGY. 

NYMPH A, amongst the ancients, certain structures, 
although it is doubtful of what kind they were. Some take 
them to have been grottoes, deriving their name from the 
statues of the nymphs with which they were adorned ; 
but that they were considerable works, appears from their 
having been executed by the emperors, or by the city pre- 
fects. In an inscription, the term is written nymfium. 
None of all these nymphea has remained till our time. A 
number of years ago, indeed, a square building of marble 
was discovered between Naples and Vesuvius, with only 
one entrance, and some steps leading down to it. On the 
right hand as you enter, towards the head, there is a foun- 
tain of the purest water, along which, by way of guardian, 
is placed a naked Arethusa of the whitest marble. The 
bottom or ground is of variegated marble, and encompass- 
ed with a canal fed by the water from the fountain. The 
walls are set round with shells and pebbles of various co- 
lours, by which; are expressed the twelve months of the 
year, and the four political virtues, as also the rape of Pro- 
serpine; Pan playing on his reed, and soothing his flock ; 
and the representations of nymphs swimming, sailing, and 
wantoning on fishes. It seems pretty evident that the 
nymphea were public batlis ; for at the same time that they 
were furnished with pleasing grottoes, they were also sup- 
plied with cooling streams, by which they were rendered 
exceedingly delightful, and drew great numbers of people 
to frequent them. Silence seems to have been a particu- 
Jar requisite in these retreats, as appears by this inscrip- 
tion, Nymphis loci, bibe, lava, tace. The building between 
Naples and Vesuvius, mentioned above, was certainly one 
of these nymphea. 

NYSA, or Nyssa, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Ethiopia, to the south of Egypt. Some place it in Arabia. 
This city, with another of the same name in India, was 
sacred to the god Bacchus, who was supposed to have 
been educated there by the nymphs of the place, and who 
received the name of Dionysus, which seems to be.com- 
pounded of Avg and Nuow, the name of his father, and that 
of the place of his education. The god is believed to 
have made this place the seat of his empire, and the capital 
of the conquered nations of the East. According to some 
geographers, there were no less than ten places of this 
name. 
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THE fourteenth letter and fourth vowel of our al- 
9 phabet, being pronounced as in the words nose, 
rose, hose. The sound of this letter is often so soft as to 
require it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words, 
as goose, reproof, woof ; and in some words this double oo 
is pronounced like wu short, as in blood, flood. As a nu- 
meral, O was sometimes used for 11 amongst the ancients, 
and with a dash over it, thus, O, it stood for 11,000. In 
the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is read opus conductum ; 
O.C. Q. opera consilioque ; O. D. M. opere donum munus 5 
and O. LO. opus locatum. The Greeks had two O’s, name- 
ly, the omikron, ©, and the omega, #; the one being pro- 
nounced on the tip of the lips with a sharper sound, and 
the other in the middle of the mouth, with a fuller sound, 
equal to oo in our language. The long and short pronun- 
ciations of our O are equivalent to the two Greek ones. 
O is usually denoted as long by a servile a@ subjoined, as 
moan ; or by e at the end of the syllable, as bone; but 
when these vowels are not used it is generally short. 
Amongst the Irish, the letter O, at the beginning of the 
name of a family, is a character of dignity annexcd to great 
houses. Thus, in the history of Ireland, we frequently 
meet with the O’Neals, O’ Carrols, and O’ Connells, con- 
siderable personages in that island. Indeed Campden ob- 
serves, that it is the custom of the lords of Ireland to pre- 
fix an O to their names, to distinguish them from the com- 
monalty. ‘The ancients used O as a mark of triple time, 
from a notion that the ternary, or number 3, was the most 
perfect of numbers, and therefore properly expressed by 
a circle, which is the most perfect of figures. It is not, 
strictly speaking, the letter O, but the figure of a circle O, 
or double CO, by which the early moderns used to ex- 
press in music what they called tempo perfecto, or triple 
time ; and hence the Italians call it circolo. ‘The seven 
antiphones, or alternate hymns of seven verses, sung by 
the choir in the time of Advent, were formerly called O, 
from their beginning with such an exclamation. 

O, or On, is an adverb of calling, or interjection of sor- 
row or wishing. 

OAK. The oak has long been known by the title of 
“monarch of the woods,” and, we may add, justly. 

The ancient Druids had a profound veneration for oak 
trecs. Pliny says that “the Druids, as the Gauls call 
their magicians or wise men, held nothing so sacred as the 
misletoe, and the tree on which it grows, provided it bean 
oak. ‘hey make choice of oak groves in preference to all 
others, and perform no rites without oak leaves; so that 
they seem to have the name of Druids from thence, if we 
derive their name from the Greek.” 

‘This useful tree grows to such surprising magnitude, 
that were there not many well-authenticated instances in 
‘our own country, it would certainly appear difficult to be- 
ijieve that it could attain sueh size. In the eighteenth 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine we have the di- 
mensions of a leaf twelve inches in length and seven in 
breadth ; and all the leaves of the same tree were equally 
large. On the estate of Woodhall, purchased in 1775 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold, an oak was felled which sold for 
L.43, and measured twenty-four feet in circumference. 
We are also told of one in Millwood Forest, near Chad- 
desley, which was in full verdure in winter, getting its 
leaves again, after the autumnal ones fell off. In Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva, we have an account of a very remarkable 
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oak at Greendale, which Gough, in his edition of Campden, 
thus minutely describes : “ The Greendale oak, with a road 
cut through it, still bears one green branch. Such branches 
as have been cutor broken off are guarded from wet by lead, 
The diameter of this tree at the top, whence the branches 
issue, is fourtcen feet two inches; at the surface of the 
ground eleven feet and ahalf, circumference there thirty- 
five feet; height of the trunk fifty-three ; height of the 
arch ten, width six. Mr Evelyn mentions several more 
oaks of extraordinary size in Worksop Park.” 

M. Hamel du Monceau, a member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences at Paris, gave an account, in the year 1749, 
of an oak which he had kept in water eight years, and 
which yielded fine leaves every spring. The tree, he says, 
had four or five branches; the largest nineteen or twenty 
lines round, and more than eighteen inches in length. It 
throve more in the first two years than it would have done 
sn the best earth; but it afterwards lost its vigour, and 
rather decayed, which he attributed more to a defect in 
the roots than to a want of aliment. 

Buffon made some experiments upon oak trees, the re- 
sult of which is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1754. He had compared barked with unbarked trees, 
and concluded, from a variety of trials, that timber barked 
and dried standing, is always heavier and considerably 
stronger than timber kept in its bark. 

The use of oak bark in tanning, and in hot-beds, is ge- 
nerally known. For the latter of these purposes, however, 
oak leaves are now found to answer equally well, or rather 
better. In the notes to Dr Hunter’s edition of Evelyn's 
Treatise on Forest Trees, we find certain directions for 
their use, by Mr Speechly. The leaves are to be raked 
up as soon as possible after they fall from the trees. When 
raked into heaps, they should immediately be carried into 
some place near the hot-houses, where they may lie to 
couch. It is the custom of some to fence them round 
with charcoal hurdles, or any thing to keep them from 
being blown about the garden in windy weather. They 
are then trodden well, and watered in case they happen 
to have been brought in dry. The heap is made six of 
seven feet thick, and covered over with old mats, or any 
thing else, to prevent the upper leaves from being blown 
away. Ina few days the heap will attain a strong heat. 
For the first ycar or two in which he used these leaves, 
Mr Speechly did not continne them in the heap longer 
than ten days or a fortnight; but by this method 0 
management they settle so much when brought to the 
hot-house, that a supply was very soon required ; an he 
afterwards found, that it was proper to Jet them remald 
five or six weeks in the heaps before they were brought t0 

the hot-honse. In getting them into the pine pots, if they 
appear dry, they are to be watered, and again trodden 
till the pits are quite 
with tan bark, to the 
thickness of two inches, and well trodden down, till the 


to be placed in the manner in which they are to stand, be 
ginning with the middle row first, and filling up the space 
between the pots with tan. In this manner we are to pre 
ceed to the next row, till the whole be finished ; a0 
operation is performed in the same manner @S when 
only is used. ‘The leaves require no further trouble throug? 
the whole season, as they will retain a constant and reg" 
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lar heat during twelve months without stirring or turning ; 
land Mr Speechly informs us, that if he might judge from 
\their appearances when taken out, being always entire and 
| perfect, it was probable they would continue their heat 
through a second year; but, as an annual supply of leaves 
“ig easily obtained, the experiment is hardly worth making. 
.After this, the pines will have no occasion to be moved 
‘except at stated times of their management, as at the 
shifting them in their pots, when at each time a little fresh 
‘tan should be added to make up the deficiency arising from 
‘ithe settling of the beds; but this will be inconsiderable, 
vas the leaves do not settle much after their long couching. 
During the first two years of our author’s practice he did 
‘not use any tan, but plunged the pine pots into the leaves, 
and merely covered the surface of’ the beds, when finished, 
with a little saw-dust, to give it a neatness. This method, 
“however, was attended with one inconvenience; for, by 
bin caking of the leaves, they shrunk from the sides of the 
pots, by which they became exposed to the air, and at the 
‘same time the heat of the beds was permitted to escape. 
See PLANTING. - 

Oax-Leaf Galls. These are of several kinds. The re- 
_markable species called the mushroom gall is never found 
on any other vegetable substance than these leaves ; and, 
besides this, there is a great number of other kinds. 

The double gall of these leaves is very singular, because 
the generality of productions of this kind affect only one 
side of a leaf or branch, and grow all one way ; whereas 
this kind of gall extends itself both ways, and is seen upon 
zach side of the leaf, in the form of two protuberances, the 
pre opposite to the other. ‘These are of differently irre- 
zular shapes ; but their natural figure seems that of two 
“ones, with broad bases and very obtuse points, though 
hey are somctimes round, or very nearly so. 

_ These make their first appearance on the leaf in April, 
ind remain on it till June, or even longer. They are at 
irst green, but afterwards yellowish, and are softer to the 
ouch than many other of the productions of this kind. 
they are usually about the size of a large pea, but some- 
mes they grow to the size of a nut. When opened, they 
te found to be of that kind which is inhabited each by 
whe insect only, and contains but one cavity. The cavi- 
yin this, however, is larger than in any other gall of the 
ize, or even in many others of three times its size; the 

of it being very little thicker than the substance of 


ides 
ie leaf, 

OAKA, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Gujerat, 
nd capital of a district of the same name. It was long the 
esidence of a gang of pirates, who preyed upon the trade 
nd shipping that frequented those seas. They at length 
ceived a severe chastisement from the East India Com- 
aby 8 marine, and afterwards agreed to respect the Bri- 
sh flag. These rude people were accustomed to rely for 
rotection in their piratical adventures upon an idol at the 
‘mple of Dwaraca, to which they vowed a large share of 
te plunder provided they were successful ; and they were 
cordingly instigated to piracy by the priests of the tem- 
& Who were large sharers in’ the booty acquired. The 
strict of Oaka or Oakamundal is situated on the Gulf of 
atch, and separated from the mainland by the swamp 
lied the Runn. The few quiet inhabitants who reside 

Mt breed a number of camels, which browse on the shrubs 
Owing around the swamp; but the greater number of the 
we are pirates. . Long. of the town 69. 36. E. Lat. 22. 


OAKHAMPTON, a borough and market town in the 
unty of Devon, and hundred of Lifton, 195 miles from 
indon, and twenty-one from Exeter. There is very little 
ide in this place, the manufacture of serges having of 
© years disappeared. The corporation consisted of a 
ty or, burgesses, a recorder, and eight aldermen. It re- 
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turned two members to parliament till 1832, but it is now 
disfranchised. The population amounted in 1801 to 1430, 
in 1811 to 1440, in 1821 to 1907, and in 1831 to 2055, 

OAKINGHAM, or WoxrnGuiam, a market-town of the 
hundred of Sonning, in the county of Berks, but with the 
singularity, that a part of the town, including the church, 
is in the hundred of Amesbury, and the county of Wilts. 
It is thirty-two miles from London, and seven from Read- 
ing, and is situated on the border, within the boundary of 
the royal forest of Windsor. It consists of four streets 
meeting in the market-place, where is the town-hall. The 
church is an extensive structute, supported by handsome 
pillars, and adorned by many monuments. It has a good 
free school, and some charities, particularly one endowed 
by Archbishop Laud for female servants. A well-furnish- 
ed market is held every Tuesday. The number of inha- 
bitants, including the parts of both counties, amounted in 
1801 to 2027, in 1811 to 2085, in 1821 to 2490, and in 
1831 to 2692. 

OANNES, a being in Chaldaic mythology, represented 
as half'a man and half a fish. According to Berosus and 
other fabulous writers, this monster was the civilizer of the 
Chaldzeans, to whom he is said to have taught a system of 
jurisprudence so perfect as to be incapable of forther im- 
provement. In discharging the duties of his office, he is 
said to have spent the day on dry land, but to have retired 
every night into the ocean or the river. 

OAR, a long piece of timber, flat at one end and round 
or square at the other, and which being applied to the side 
of a floating vessel, serves to propel, or cause it to advance 
upon the water. 

That part of the oar which is out of the vessel, and 
which enters into the water, is called the blade or wash- 
plat; and that which is within board is termed the loom, 
the extremity of which, being small enough to be grasped 
by the rowers or persons managing the oars, is called the 
handle. 

OARISTUS, or OarisTys, a term in Greek poetry, 
signifying a dialogue between a husband and his wife; as 
that in the sixth book of the Iliad, between Hector and 
Andromache. Scaliger observes, that the oaristus is not 
properly any particular little poem, or entire piece of poe- 
try, but always a part of a great one ; and that the passage 
in Homer here referred to is the only proper oaristus ex- 
tant In ancient poetry. 

OASIS, the name of a fertile spot in the midst of a 
sandy desert. Many of these Spots, or oases, in the Afri- 
can deserts, are remarkable for their fertility. 

OATH, an affirmation or promise, accompanied with an 
invocation of God to witness what we say, and with an 
imprecation of his vengeance, or a renunciation of his grace, 
if what we aflirm be false, or what we promise be not per- 
formed. The word isa corruption of the Saxon eoth ; and 
in England it is often called a corporal oath, because, in 
the days of Catholicism, the person was sworn upon the host 
or corpus Christi. 

The laws of all civilized states have required the secu- 
rity of an oath for evidence given in a court of justice, and 
on other occasions of high importance; but the Quakers 
andsome other sects refuse to swear on any occasion, 
even at the requisition of a magistrate, and in a court of 
justice. The text of Scripture upon which the Quakers 
principally rest their argument for the unlawfulness of all 
swearing, is our Saviour’s prohibition, «I say unto you, 
swear not at all.” But it is only in ordinary conversation, 
and by no means in courts of justice, that Christ prohibits 
his followers from swearing at all. There is no evidence 
whatever, that swearing by heaven, by the earth, by Jeru- 
salem, or by their own heads, was the form of a judicial 

oath in use amongst the Jews. On the contrary, we are 
told by Maimonides, that « if any man swear by heaven or 
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Oath. by earth, yet this is not an oath ;” which, surely, he could mation of the people. In this view, the form of the oath 
~~ not have said had such bcen the forms of judicial swear- and the ceremonies with which it is required to be taken, are 
ing. Indeed the Jews could not have admitted such forms of considerable importance. ‘“ The forms of oaths in Chris. 
‘nto their courts without expressly violating the law of tian countries,” says Palcy, “are very different; but in none, 
Moses, who commands them to “ Fear Jehovah their God, I believe, worse contrived, either to convey the meaning 
to serve him, and to swear by his name.” But the Jews, or to impress the obligation of an oath, than in England.” 
as every one knows, had such a reverence for the name of Oaths are either assertory or promissory. Assertory 
Jehovah, that they would not pronounce it on slight occa+ oaths are required both to confirm our veracity in evidence, 
sions, and thcrefore could not swear by that name in com- and to give security to the public, that we believe certain 
mon conversation. Hence, to gratify their propensity to propositions conceivcd to be of public importance. An oath 
common swearing, they invented such oaths as, by heaven, in evidence binds the juror to declare what he knows tobe 
by earth, by Jerusalem, by the life of thy head, and such true, and nothing but what he knows to be true. An oath 
like, and by this contrivance they thought to avoid the required to assure the public of our belief in the truth of 
guilt of profaning the name of Jehovah. These, however, any proposition cannot, without the guilt of perjury, be 
being appeals to insensible objects, either had no meaning, taken by any man, who, at the time of swearing, has the 
or were in fact, as our Saviour justly argues, oaths by that slightest doubt in his mind whether the proposition be 
God whose creatures they were; so that the Jew who really true. Such an oath, however, though it unques- 
swore them was still guilty of profaneness towards the very tionably requircs the sincerity of the juror’s belief at the 
Jehovah whose name his superstition would not permit time when it is given, cannot oblige him to continue in 
him to pronounce. But what puts it beyond all doubt that belief as long as he may live; for belief is not in any 
that the use of judicial oaths is not wholly prohibited in man’s power, being the necessary consequence of evidence, 
the gospel, is the conduct of our Saviour himself, as wellas which compels the assent of the mind, according as it ap- 
that of his apostle St Paul. When Jesus was simply asked pears to preponderate on the one side or on the other. No 
by the high priests, what it waswhich certain false witnesses man, therefore, can be justly accused of perjury for hold. 
testified against him, we are told by the evangelists, that ing opinions contrary to those which he may formerly have 
“he held his peace ;” but being adjured by the living God sworn to believe; because his belief at the time of emit- 
to declare whether he was the Christ, the Son of God, or ting his oath may have bcen the neccssary result of the 
not, he immediately answered the high priest, without ob- evidence which then appeared before him, and his change 
jecting to the oath (for such it was) upon which he was of opinion may have resulted with the samc necessity from 
examined. St Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, says, superior evidence which had been since then thrown into 
« God is my witness, that, without ceasing, I make mention the opposite scale, and made it preponderate. On this ac- 
of you in my prayers ;” and to the Corinthians, still more count we cannot help thinking that all assertory oaths, ex- 
strongly, “ J call God for a record upon my soul, that, to cepting such as are necessary to confirm testimony respect- 
spare you, I came not as yet to Corinth” Both these ex- ing facts, ought either to be abolished, or expressed with 
pressions are of the nature of oaths; and the author of the great caution. Of truths intuitively certain, or capable of 
Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the custom of swearing rigid demonstration, no man of common sense can enter- 
judicially without any mark of censure or disapprobation: tain a doubt; and therefore the public never requires from 
‘Men verily swear by the greater ; and an oath, for con- individuals the solemnity of an oath as an assurance of 
firmation, is to them an end of all strife.” their believing such truths. But with respect to the truth 
But although a nation has an undoubted right to require of propositions which admit of nothing superior to moral 
the security of an oath upon occasions of real importance, it evidence upon either side, a man of the most steady virtue 
is something worse than bad policy to multiply oaths, and may think differently at different periods of his life ; and 
to hold out to the people temptations to perjure themselves. in such cases, the effect of an oath, if it have any effect, 

The security which an oath affords depends entirely upon can only be either to shut the man’s eyes against the light, 
the reverence which attaches to it in the mind of him by or to make his integrity be causelessly questioned by those — 
whom it is given; but that reverence ‘s much weakened who may observe his change of belief. 
by the frequency of oaths, and by the careless manner in Promissory oaths cannot, without the guilt of perjury) 
which they are too often administered. Paley observes, be given by him who, at the time of swearing, knows that 
with truth, that “the levity and frequency with which it will not be in his power to fulfil the promise, ot who — 
oaths are administered, has brought about a general ‘nad- does not seriously intend to fulfil it. A promissory oath 
vertency to the obligation of them, which, both in a reli- cannot, without great guilt, be given by any man, who at 
gious and political view, is much to be lamented; and it the time of swearing believes the object of the promise to 
mcrits,” continues he, “ public consideration, whether the be in itself unlawful ; for if he seriously mean to fulfil his 
requiring of oaths on so many frivolous occasions, especi- oath, he calls upon Almighty God to witness his intention 
ally in the customs, and in the qualification for petty of- to commit a crime. Promissory oaths give to the public 
fices, has any other effect than to make them cheap in the greater security than a simple promise; because the juror 
minds of the people. A pound of tea cannot travel regu- having the thoughts of God and of religion more upon Bis 
larly from the ship to the consumer without costing halfa mind at the one time than .at the other, offends with a 
dozen oaths at least; and the same security for the due higher hand, and in more open contempt of the divine 
discharge of his office, namely, that of an oath, is requited power, knowledge, and justice, when he violates an oath, 
from a churchwarden and an archbishop, from a petty than when he breaks a simple promise. Yet it is certain 
constable and the chief justice of England. Let the law that promissory oaths, though more solemn and sacred; 
continue its own sanctions if they be thought requisite, cannot be binding when the promise without an oath woul 
but let it spare the solemnity of an oath 5 and where it is not be so, though in an inferior degree. 
necessary, from the want of something better to depend _ OAXACA, onc of the states of the republican conte- 
upon, to accept a man’s dwn word or own account, let it deracy of Mexico. See the article MrExico. 4 
annex to prevarication penalties proportioned to the pub- Oaxaca, the capital city of a state of the same name 1 
lic consequence of the offence.” he an- 
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the republic of Mexico. It is built on the site of t 


Besides the frequency of oaths, we have mentioned the cient Huaxyacac, and bore the name of Antequera at a 
irreverent manner in which they are too often administered time of the conqucst. Its situation is in a delightful var 


as one of the causes which make them cheap in the esti- ley, forty miles in length by twenty in breadth, and it a 
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230 miles south of the city of Mexico. Oaxaca is built in 
the form of an oblong square, being nearly two miles by 
one and a quarter in extent, including the suburbs, which 
‘are principally occupied by gardens. It is one of the neat- 
est, cleanest, and most regularly built towns in Mexico. 
The streets are wide and well paved; and there are a num- 
| ber of squares, the beauty of which is enhanced by the 
_ presence in all of them of handsome public fountains. The 
_ edifices are constructed of a green stone, which, preserv- 
ing its colour to perpetuity, gives the city a singular ap- 
! pearance of freshness. The convent of San Francisco, si- 
 tuated in the great square, was erected above two hun- 
dred years ago, yet it still retains the appearance of a new 
building. There are a number of public edifices in Oaxaca, 
including several churches, which are solidly built, and 
richly decorated. The climate is considered as unsur- 
passed for salubrity and equability by any in the republic, 
the thermometer rarely falling below 63°, nor ranging 
higher than 78°. ‘The markets are supplied with fruits 
both of the temperate and torrid zones, raised in the vici- 
nity ; and it is no uncommon thing to see trees loaded with 
oranges on one side of the road, and fields of wheat ex- 
tending on the other. Oaxaca was formerly more popu- 
lous than it is at present, having suffered a good deal du- 
ring the revolutionary struggle; but the inhabitants still 
amount to about 20,000. 

OBA, a town of Persia, in the province of Azerbiyan, at 
the head of a small gulf on the western coast of the Cas- 
pian, and on one of the mouths of the Kur, about 150 
miles north-east uf Tabreez. 

OBADIAH, or the Prophecy of Opaptan, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, contained in a single chapter. 
It is partly an invective against the cruelty of the Edom- 
| ites, who mocked and derided the children of Israel as they 

passed into captivity, and, with their confederates, invaded 
_ and oppressed these strangers, dividing the spoil amongst 
_ themselves; and partly a prediction of the deliverance of 
Israel, and of the victory and triumph which the church 
, would gain over her enemies. 
OBAN, a neat and small modern town in the parish of 
- Kilbride, lordship of Lorn, and county of Argyle, ninety- 
| two miles from Glasgow, and 136 from Edinburgh. The 
situation of the town is well chosen, both as regards ‘the 
picturesque scenery amidst which it is placed, the conve- 
| nient station which its bay affords for national purposes, 
as the dépét for the trade of the Hebrides and the western 
coast of the Highlands, and as being admirably designed for 
afishing station. The bay of Oban, at the head of which 
the town lies, is semicircular, being formed by the island 
of Kerrera in front, and, backed by the huge ranges of the 
Argyleshire mountains ; it is well sheltered from the west- 
ern winds by the island of Kerrera, varies from twelve to 
twenty-four fathoms in depth, and is capable of contain- 
ing from three to five hundred sail of merchantmen. The 
steamers from Glasgow and Liverpool, which visit the west- 
| mm Coast and Inverness by the Crinan and Caledonian Ca- 
| nals, generally stop at Oban ; and, from the salubrity of the 
| air, and moderate rate of the markets, it is much resorted 
to as bathing quarters during the summer months, and many 
Tespectable families have now made it their permanent place 
of residence. The territory of the burgh consists of the 
lands of Oban and Glenshellich, with the ferry-house, mil- 
ler’s croft, and loch, and the lands of Glencrutten. This 
territory, however, extends considerably beyond the par- 
liamentary bounds assigned to the town by the burgh re- 
form: act. The town is divided by a small river into two 

Nisions, called the eastern and western. In the eastern 
a handsome church was erected in the year 1821 as a cha- 
pel of ease to the parish church, which is at a distance of 
four miles from the town. It was constituted a port of cus- 
‘oms in the year 1763 ; and the custom-house is pleasantly 
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placed upon a rising situation, so as to command a view of Obdorsk 


the bay. The superiors and proprietors of the burgh are 


l 


the Duke of Argyll and Mr Campbell of Combie. These Oberay: 


proprietors and their predecessors, as soon as they observed 
that some trade had begun to be carried on, granted build- 
ing leases of portions of their lands upon the most libe- 
ral terms, and under this system it rapidly increased. Oban 
was first erected into a burgh of barony in 1811 by the 
Duke of Argyll, with the consent of Mr Campbell. “This 
charter was, however, laid aside, on grounds arising out of 
the titles of the Argyll estates; and Mr Campbell having 
in the mean time acquired the superiority of his lands, a 
new charter was granted in the year 1820. There are no 
public buildings belonging to the burgh, nor public insti- 
tutions of any kind; neither is it possessed of any property 
or annual revenue, nor encumbered with any amount of 
debt. The magistrates and council have no power to tax 
or assess the inhabitants, and no taxes have been imposed ; 
neither have they the right of appointment to any office, 
civil or ecclesiastical. The exports to Glasgow and Liver- 
pool are cattle, wool, fish, pig iron, and slates brought from 
the district of Easdale. A weekly market is held in the 
town, and two annual fairs. ‘The municipal government 
of the burgh is vested in two bailies and four councillors ; 
and by its charter the burgesses annually elect a dean of 
guild, a nominal treasurer, and the different officers con- 
nected with a burgh court. The burgh returns, with Ayr, 
Irvine, Campbelton, and Inverary, a member to parlia- 
ment. The population of Oban amounted in 1831 to 
1480. 

OBDORSK, a name which is given to that part of Asi- 
atic Russia which extends along the northern part of the 
course of the Obi to the Frozen Ocean, It is also the 
name of a small palisadoed fort, the most northerly of any 
maintained by Russia, being garrisoned by an officer, with 
twenty-five Cossacks, who exercise a species of sovereign 
control over the scattered tribes of Ostiaks and Samoyedes. 

OBELISK, in Architecture, a truncated, quadrangular, 
and slender pyramid, raised as an ornament, and frequent- 
ly charged with inscriptions or hieroglyphics. 

Obelisks appear to have been of very great antiquity, 
and first raised to transmit to posterity certain precepts, 
which were cut in hieroglyphical characters ; but they were 
afterwards used to immortalize the great actions of heroes, 
and the memory of persons who were beloved. ‘The first 
obelisk mentioned in history was that of Ramesses king of 
Egypt, which was forty cubits high. Phius, another king of 
Egypt, raised one of fifty-five cubits; and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, another of eighty-eight cubits, in memory of Ar- 
sinoe. Augustus erected one at Rome in the Campus Mar- 
tius, which served to mark the hours on a horizontal dial, 
drawn upon the pavement. They were called by the Egyp- 
tian priests the “ fingers of the sun,” because they were 
made in Egypt to serve also as styles or gnomons for mark- 
ing the hours on the ground. ‘ihe Arabs still call them 
“ Pharaoh’s needles.” All the learning on the subject of 
obeliks will be found accumulated in the elaborate work of 
Zoéga (De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum) printed at Rome, 
and illustrated with very beautiful and accurate plates, in 
which the hieroglyphics are represented with great dis- 
tinctness and accuracy. 

OBERGLEICHEN, acity of the grand duchy of Saxe- 
Gotha, in Germany, in the circle of Volkerode, the capital 
of a bailiwick of the same name. It is situated on the 
river Ohre, in the Thuringen Forest, and is the property 
of Prince Hohenlohe of Neuenstein, now mediatized. It 
contains four churches, two hospitals, 860 houses, and 3640. 
inhabitants, who carry on various manufactures, especially 
those of woollen, iron, and copper. Lat. 50. 50. 33. N. 

OBERNAY, or OBEREHINHEIM, a town of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Rhine, and the arrondissement of Schlet- 
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Obernik stadt, in France. 
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It stands on the river Ergers, upon the 
side of the mountain Odilienberg, and contains 4480 inha- 


Oblati-  itants, who carry on a great trade as coppersmiths and 


bell-founders. 

OBERNIK, a town of the Prussian government of Po- 
sen, the capital of a circle of the same name, which con- 
tains four towns and 109 villages, with 32,200 inhabitants. 
It stands on the river Warthe, at its junction with the 
Welna, and contains 1200 inhabitants, of whom more than 
one third are Jews. It has some linen weaving. 

OBERZO, a city of Austrian Italy, in the province of 
Milan and delegation of Treviso. It was the Opitergum of 
Strabo, and formerly stood on the sea, but is now some 
miles from it. It is fortified, and contains 730 houses, 
with 4560 inhabitants. Long. 12. 24. 49. E. Lat. 40. 46. 
23. N. 

OBI, a great river of Asiatic Russia, which is said to 
rise in fifty-two degrees of north latitude, on the southern 
side of the Altai Mountains, from a lake called by the Tar- 
tars Altyn Noor. Itis now denominated By, and was for- 
merly known by the name of the Great River, as being the 
longest which flows through Asiatic Russia. It receives 
the waters of the Irtysch, after which it becomes very 
broad, and sometimes extends several miles across. It 
also spreads ont into branches, which again re-unite and 
form numerous islands. It flows through the governments 
of Kolivan, Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Narym. ‘The entire 
length of its stream is two thousand miles; yet, from the 
northerly course which it takes into the barren and inhos- 
pitable regions of Northern Asia, it is comparatively of 
much less benefit in facilitating the internal communica- 
tions of the country than if it flowed cast and west, as it 
only gives access to countries cold, unproductive, and 
barbarous, which mankind would rather desire to fly from 
than to visit. It abounds, however, in fish, which might 
become a lucrative object of trade, as during the sum- 
mer season they might be sent along the Northern Ocean 
to Archangel. 

OBIDOS, a town of Portugal, in the province of Estre- 
madura, and the corregimento of Alenquer. It is situated 
near the sea coast, onan inlet which formsa small lake call- 
ed the Lago de Obidos, and contains 1090 houses, but not 
much more than 3300 inhabitants. On a hill adjoining 
are the ruins of an ancient castle. A battle was fought at 
this place by a part of the Duke of Wellington’s army, pre- 
vious to the conflict of Vimiera, in August 1808. It is about 
forty-five miles north of Lisbon. 

OBJECT, in Philosophy, is something apprehended or 
presented to the mind by sensation or imagination. See 
METAPHYSICS. 

OBJECTIVE, is a term used in the schools, in speak- 
ing of a thing which exists no otherwise than as an object 
known. The existence of such a thing is said to be ob- 
jective. 

OBIT signifies a funeral solemnity, or office for the 
dead, most commonly performed when the corpse lies in the 
church uninterred ; and also the anniversary office. The 
anniversary of any person’s death was called the obit ; and 
to observe such day with prayers and alms, or other com- 
memoration, was the keeping of the obit. In religious 
houses they had a register, in which they entered the obits 
or obitual days of their founders and benefactors, and which 
was thence termed the obituary. The tenure of obit or 
chantry lands was taken away and extinguished by 1 Edw. 
VI. c. 14, and 15 Car. II. c. 9. 

OBLATE, flattened or shortened, as an oblate spheroid, 
having its axis shorter than its middle diameter, and be- 
ing formed by the rotation of an ellipse about its shorter 
axis. ‘The earth, the polar diameter of which is shorter 
than the equatorial, is an oblate spheroid. 

OBLATI, in church history, were secular persons, who 
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devoted themselves and their estates to some monastery, Obi 
into which they were admitted as a kind of lay-brothers. . 
The form of their admission was putting the bell-ropes o 
of the church round their necks, as a mark of servitude. 
They wore a religious habit, which, however, was different 
from that of the monks. 

OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any act by which 
a person becomes bound to another to do something, as to 
pay a sum of money, be surety, or the like. Obligations 
are of three kinds; natural, civil, and mixed. Natural ob- 
ligations are entirely founded on natural equity ; civil obli- 
gations rest on civil authority alone, without any necessary 
foundation in natural equity; and mixed obligations are 
those which, being founded on natural equity, are besides 
enforced by civil authority. 

In a legal sense, obligation signifies a bond, in which is 
contained a penalty, witha condition annexed, for the pay- 
ment of money, or the performance of some act. The dif 
ference between it and a bill is, that the latter is generally 
without a penalty or condition, though it may be made ob- 
ligatory ; and obligations are sometimes incurred by mat- 
ter of record, as statutes and recognizances. 

OBLIQUE, in Geometry, something aslant, or which 
deviates from the perpendicular. ‘Thus an oblique angle 
is either an acute or obtuse one, that is, any angle except 
a right one. 

Osuigue Cases, in Grammar, are all the cases of nouns 
except the nominative. 

OBLIQUE Ascension is that point of the equinoctial which 
rises with the centre of the sun, or star, or any other point 
of the heavens, in an oblique sphere. 

OsLiQuE Cirele, in the stereographic projection, is any 
circle which is oblique to the plane of projection. 

Oxiique Descension, that point of the equinoctial which 
sets with the centre of the sun, or star, or any other point 
of the heavens, in an oblique sphere. 

Ostique Line, that which, falling on another line, makes 
oblique angles with it; that is, the one acute, and the other 
obtuse. 

OsLiQueE Planes, in Dialling, are those which decline 
from the zenith, or incline towards the horizon. 

Oxstique Sailing, in Navigation, is when a ship sails 
upon some rhumb between the four cardinal points, mak- 
ing an oblique angle with the meridian ; in which case she 
continually changes both latitude and longitude. 

OBLIQUUS, in Anatomy, a name given to several mus- 
cles, particularly in the head, eyes, and abdomen. 

OBLONG, in general, denotes ‘a figure the length of 
which exceeds the breadth ; as, for example, a parallelo- 

ram. 

OBOLUS, an ancient silver money of Athens, the sixth 
part of a drachma, and worth somewhat more than a pen- 
ny farthing sterling. 

Oxnowus, in Medicine, is used to signify a weight of ten 
grains, or half a scruple. 

OBOJAN, a city of Russia, in the government of Kursk, 
the capital of a circle of the same name. It stands at the 
mouth of the Obojanta, where that river falls into the Psol, 
and contains 430 dwelling-houses, with 5500 inhabitants, 
all trading in the products of the vicinity. It is 756 miles 
from St Petersburg. Long. 35. 45. E. Lat. 51. le. N. 

OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given to letters pa 
tent, or other instruments, obtained of a superior by sur 

rise, or by concealing from him the truth. 

OBSCAIA, a gulf of the Frozen Ocean, on the south- 
ern coast of Asiatic Russia, and forming the estuary ? 
the great river Obi. It extends from lat. 66. 40. to 7 
15. N. and from long. 72. to 76. E. ; 

OBSCURE, something that is dark, and reflects little 
light on material objects, or that is not clear and intelli- 
gible in the objects of the intellect. 
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OBSECRATION, in Fhetoric, a figure by which the 
orator implores the assistance of God or man. 

OBSERVATION Istanp, a small island on the north 
coast of New Holland, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the 
west shore, and one of Sir Edward Pellew’s group. 

OBSERVATORY, a place destined for observing the 
heavenly bodies, being generally a building erected upon 
some eminence, covered with a terrace for making astro- 
nomical observations. There are many such buildings ; 
but the more celebrated are, the Greenwich observatory, 
built in 1676, by order of Charles II. at the solicitation of 
Sir Jonas Moore and Sir Christopher Wren, and furnished 
with accurate instruments; the Paris observatory, built by 
the order of Louis XIV. in the fauxbourg St Jacques ; and 
Tycho Brahe’s observatory, which was situated in the little 
island of Ween, between the coasts of Schonen and Zea- 
land, in the Baltic. This last was crected and furnished 
with instruments at the expense of Tycho, and called by him 
_ Uraniburg. Here he spent twenty years in observing the 
stars, the result of which was his catalogue. Pekin obser- 
_ vatory Le Compte describes as a magnificent establishment, 
_ having been erected and furnished at the intercession of 
some Jesuit missionaries, principally Verbeist. Of the ob- 
_ servatory at Benares, Sir Robert Barker gives a very fullac- 
count in the Philosophical Transactions (vol. Ixvii. p. 598). 

OBSERVATORY Istanp, or Paprvoua, a small 
island in the South Pacific Ocean, near the north-east 
coast of New Caledonia. Long. 165.41. E. Lat. 20. 18. S. 
OBSIDIONALIS, an epithet applied by the Romans 
_ toa sort of:crown, conferred on those who had distinguish- 
_ ed themselves in the attack of fortified places. 

_  OBY, or Ousy, a small island in the Eastern Seas, fifty 
miles long, and from twelve to twenty broad. The so- 
| vereignty of this island is claimed by the sultan of Bachian, 
who has a pearl fishery on its coasts. On this island live 
many runaway slaves, who cultivate cloves, which they sell 
| to the Buggesses. The Dutch have a small fort on the 
western side of the island. Long. 124.56. E. Lat. 1. 36. S. 
Little Oby is a small island near the west coast of the above 
\ island. Long. 127.12. E. Lat. 1. 26. S. 

OCANA, a town of Spain, in the province of Toledo, 
the capital of a partida of the same name, about “thirty 
miles to the south-east of Madrid. It stands on a fertile 
| plain, and is surrounded with an ancient and now a dilapi- 
dated wall, the buildings bearing more marks of antiquity 
\ than of beauty. It has four churches and eleven religious 
houses, and is adorned with two fountains, one of them of 
great beauty. The actual population does not much ex- 
ceed 5000 persons, and the only occupations, besides that 
of cultivating the surrounding land, consist in making soap, 
tanning leather, and making a few silk goods. ‘This place 
has been rendered remarkable by the great battle fought 
there in November 1809, when the Spanish army of 50,000 
was defeated and dispersed by a French force of consider- 
ably less than half that number. 
_ OCCIDENT, in Geography, 
the horizon, or that part of the horizon where the ecliptic, 
or the sun therein, descends into the lower hemisphere. 
It it used in contradistinction to orient. Hence the word 
oceidental signifies any thing belonging to the west; as oc- 
cidental bezoar, occidental pearl, and the like. 
| Occipent Estival, that point of the horizon where the 
Sun sets at midwinter, when entering the sign Capricorn. 

Occipent Eiquinoctial, that point of the horizon where 
the Sun sets when he crosses the equinoctial, or enters the 
sign of Aries or of Libra. 

OCCIPITAL, in Anatomy, a term applied to the parts 
of the occiput, or posterior part of the skull. 
| OCCULT, something hidden, secret, or invisible. The 
occult Sciences are magic, necromancy, and some others. 
Occult Gualities, in philosophy, were those qualities of bo- 
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dy or spirit which baffled the investigation of philosophers, 
and for which they were unable to give any reason. Un- 
willing, however, to acknowledge their ignorance, they de- 
ceived themselves and the vulgar by an empty title, call- 
ing what they did not know occult. 

Occutt, in Geometry, is used to signify a line that’ is 
scarcely perceptible, drawn with the point of the compasses 
or a leaden pencil. These lines are used in several opera- 
tions, as the raising of plans, designs of building, and pieces 
of perspective ;. and they are to be effaced when the work is 
finished. 

OCCULTATION, in Astronomy, the time during which 
a star or planet is hid from our sight, by the interposition 
of the body of the moon or some other planet. 

OCCUPANCY, in Law, is the taking possession of those 
things which before belonged to nobody. This, accord- 
ing to Blackstone, is the true ground and foundation of all 
property, or of holding those things in severalty, which by 
the law of nature, unqualified by that of society, were com- 
mon to all mankind. 

OCEAN, the vast mass of salt water which encompasses 
all parts of the globe, and by means of which, in the present 
improved state of navigation, an easy intercourse subsists 
between places the most distant. The ocean is distinguish- 
ed into three grand divisions ; the Atlantic Ocean, which 
divides Europe and Africa from America, and is generally 
about three thousand miles wide; the Pacific Ocean, or 
South Sea, which divides America from Asia, and is gene- 
rally about ten thousand miles over ; and the Indian Ocean, 
which separates the East Indies from Africa, and is three 
thousand miles across. The other seas which are called 
oceans are only parts or branches of these, and usually re- 
ceive their names from the countries which they border on. 
See Puysica, Grocrapuy. 

OCEANIDES, in fabulous history, sea-nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus, from whom they received their names, 
and of the goddess Tethys or Thetis, 

OCEANUS, in pagan mythology, the son of Ceelus and 
Terra, the husband of Thetis, and the father of the rivers 

and fountains. The ancients called him the “ father of all 
things,” imagining that he was produced by Humidity, 
which, according to Thales, was the first principle whence 
every thing was produced. Homer describes Juno as visit- 
ing him at the remotest limits of the earth, and acknow- 
ledging him and Thetis as the parents of the gods. He 
was represented with a bull’s head, as an emblem of the 
rage and bellowing of the ocean when agitated by storms 
or tempests. 

OCELLUS the Lucayian, an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher of the school of Pythagoras, who lived before Plato. 
His work sags rou Tavrog, or the Universe, is the only pro- 
duction of his which has come down entire to us; it was 
written originally in the Doric dialect, but has been trans- 
lated by another hand into the Attic. William Christian, 
and after him Louis Nogarola, translated this work into 
Latin ; and there are several editions of it, both in Greek 
and in Latin. 

OCHLOCRACY, that form of government in which 
the populace have the chief administration of affairs. 

OCHRIDA, a town of Greece, in the province of Alba- 
nia, the capital of a district of the same name, which it 
has derived from a lake near it, known to the ancients as 
the Lychnidus, It is situated on the declivity of Mount 
Maniana Petrin, on the great road formerly. leading from 
Pella to Dyracchium ; and near to it runs the river Drino. 
The inhabitants are descended from a. Bulgarian colony, 
and they adhere to the Greek church, of which religion 
there is an archbishop in this place. In the vicinity there 
are mines of sulphur and of silver, the working of which 
forms the chief occupation of the population, which amounts. 
to about 4500 persons. 
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Ochus OCHUS, a king of Persia, and son of Artaxerxes. He OCTAHEDRON, or Ocraxrpron, in Geometry, one 0 
a iH was cruel and avaricious, and, in order to strengthen him- of the five regular bodies, consisting of eight equal and 4 
etagon. .4If on his throne, murdered all his brothers and sisters. equilateral triangles. 
His subjects revolted ; but he reduced them to obedience, OCTANT, the eighth part of a circle. 
and added Egypt to his other dominions. Bagoas, his fa- OCTAPLA, in matters of sacred literature, denotes a 
yourite eunuch, poisoned him for the ‘nsults which he had Polyglot Bible, consisting of eight columns, and as many 
offered to Apis, the god of the Egyptians, gave his flesh different versions of the sacred text. ; 
to be eaten by cats, and caused handles for knives to be =OCTATEUCH, an appellation given to the first eight 
made with his bones. books of the Old Testament. 
OCKLEY, Simon, an eminent orientalist, and professor OCTAVE, in Music. See INTERVAL. 
of Arabic in Cambridge, was born at Exeter in 1678. He OCTAVIA, the daughter of Caius Octavius, and sister of 
was educated at Cambridge, and distinguished himself by Augustus Cesar. She was one of the most illustrious la- 
uncommon skill in the oriental languages. Having taken dies of ancient Rome, being equally conspicuous for virtue 
a degree in divinity, he was, in 1705, presented by Jesus and beauty. The death of Marcellus, her son by her first 
College with the vicarage of Swavesey, and in 1711 he was husband Claudius Marcellus, constantly preyed upon her 
chosen Arabic professor of the university. He had a large mind, and she died of grief or melancholy, about eleven years 
family, and his latter days were rendered unhappy by pe- before the Christian era. Her brother paid great ho- 
cuniary embarrassments. He died in the year 1720. The nours to her memory, and pronounced her funeral oration. 
principal works of Ockley are, 1. Introductio ad Linguas The Roman people also showed their respect for her vir- 
Orientales, a small volume; 2. The History of the Jews tues, by wishing to pay her divine honours. 
throughout the World, from the Italian of Leo Modena; OCTAVIANUS, or Octavius Czsar, was the nephew 
3. The Improvement of Human Reason, from the Arabic ; of Julius Cesar the dictator, being the son of Accia, his 
4. The History of the Saracens, in 2 vols. 8vo. This last sister, by Octavius, a senator ; and he afterwards became 
work is justly valued for its accuracy and erudition. emperor of Rome. He was born in the year of the city 691, 
OCKZAKOFFE, or Oczaxkow, a city, once of great im- during the consulship of Cicero. His uncle Julius Cesar 
portance and much historical interest, in European Rus- adopted him, and left him the greater part of his fortune, 
sia, belonging to the government of Cherson. It stood on When he was about twenty years of age he was raised to 
the Black Sea, and, from its commanding the navigation the consulship. His youth and inexperience were ridi- 
of the rivers Bug and Dnieper, it was strongly fortified by culed by his enemies ; but notwithstanding this obstacle, 
the Turks, and considered as an important barrier against his prudence and valour soon silenced all objections. He 
the advancing progress of the Russians in that portion of made war against his opponents on pretence of avenging 
their territory. The citadel connected with the town was the assassination of his uncle, and engaged in five civil 
of prodigious strength, and surrounded with a wall twen- contests with success, namely, the wars of Mutina, Peru- 
ty-five feet in height. It was, however, unable to resist sia, Philippi, Sicily, and Actium ; the first and last of which 
the military force with which the Russians attacked it in were against M. Antony; the second against L. Antony, 
1737. The siege was obstinate, but at length it was taken brother of the triumvir ; the third against Brutus and Cas- 
by assault, after a bloody contest, in which the victorious sius; and the fourth against Sextus Pompey, son of Pom- 
Russians lost more than 18,000 men. In the following pey the Great. He united his forces with those of Antony 
year, the Turks, eager to retake the place, advanced with at the battle of Philippi; and had he not been supported 
an army of 70,000 men; but they were repulsed with the by the activity and bravery of his colleague, he would 
loss of more than 20,000 of their number. Having accom- doubtless have been totally ruined in that engagement. 
plished and secured the conquest, the Russians razed the In his triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, he obtained 
fortifications, and abandoned the spot. The Turks in 1743 the western parts of the Roman empire ; and, like his 
constructed once more the works of defence, and main- other colleagues, the more firmly to establish his power, he 
tained a powerful garrison within it till the year 1788, proscribed his enemies and cut them off. The triumvirate 
when the Russians again attacked it. The latter, com- lasted for ten years. He had given his sister Octavia in 
manded by Suwaroff, besieged it for a long time, and ul- marriage to Antony, to render their alliance more lasting; 
timately carried it by storm, with a tremendous loss of life but when Cleopatra had charmed this unfortunate man, Oc- 
to both armies. By the peace of 1791, the whole dis- taviawas repudiated. Augustus immediately took up arms 
trict was ceded to Russia, upon which the fortifications to avenge the wrongs of his sister, but perhaps more from 
were demolished. The establishment of Odessa within a desire to remove a maan whose power and consequence 
thirty miles of Ockzakoff has reduced the place to insigni- kept him in continual fear and constant dependence. Both 
ficance; though, from its position on the two navigable parties met at Actium to decide the fate of Rome. An- 
rivers, it is favourably situated for commerce, having good tony was supported by all’ the power of the East, and Au- 
anchorage within the bar of the river Bug. Long. 32. gustus by that of Italy. Cleopatra fled from the battle 
39. 10. E. Lat. 46. 59. 0. N. with sixty ships; and her flight ruined the interest of Ap- 
OCRA, a viscous vegetable substance well known in tony, who followed her into Egypt. The conqueror soon 
the West Indies, where it is used to thicken soup, parti- afterwards proceeded to Egypt, where he besieged Alexan- 
cularly pepper pot, as well as for other purposes. dria, and honoured with a magnificent funeral his unfortu- 
OCRISIA, in fabulous history, the wife of Corniculus, nate colleague and the celebrated queen, whom the fear 
and one of the attendants of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarqui- of being led in the victor’s triumph at Rome had driven to 
nius Priscus. commit suicide. After he had established peace all over 
OCTAETERIS, a cycle or term of eight years, in the the world, he shut the gates of the temple of Janus in the 
Grecian chronology, at the conclusion of which three en- year of the city 753. He twice determined to lay down 
tire lunar months were added. ‘The cycle was in use till the supreme power, first immediately after the victory 0% 
Meton’s invention of the golden number or cycle of nine- tained over Antony, and again on account of his ill health 
teen years. but his two faithful friends Mecaenas and Agrippa dissuad- 
OCTAGON, or Ocrocoy, in Geometry, is a figure of ed him, and contended that if he did he would leave ita 
eight sides and angles. When all the sides and angles are prey to the most powerful, and besides expose himeelf to 


equal, it is called a regular octagon, or one that may be in- the greatest dangers. He died at Nola in the seventy: 


scribed in a circle. sixth year of his age, after he had held the sovereign powe! 
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during fifty-seven years. He married four times, but he 
- was unhappy in all these connexions; and his only daugh- 
ter Julia disgraced herself and her father by the debauchery 
and liceutiousness of her manners. At his death he recom- 
mended his adopted son Tiberius as his successor. He left 
his fortune partly to him and to Drusus, and made dona- 
tions to the army and Roman people. The title of Augus- 
tus was conferred upon him by the senate after the battle 
_ of Actium and the final destruction of the Roman republic. 
The title continued afterwards, being given to his succes- 
sorsinthe empire. Virgil is said to have written his Acneid 
at the desire of Augustus, whom he represents under the 
amiable and perfect character of AEneas. 

OCTOBER, in Chronolngy, the eighth month of Ro- 
_ mulus’s year, as the name implies ; but the tenth in the ca- 
lendar of Numa, Julius Cesar, &c. The senate gave this 

month the name of Faustinus, in compliment to Faustina, 
"the wife of the Emperor Antoninus ; Commodus wished it 
_tobecalled Znvictus ; and Domitian named it Domitianus ; 
but in spite of all these attempts it still retains its original 
name. This month was sacred to Mars, and under his pro- 
tection. 

Ocroser Equus, a horse annually sacrificed to Mars in 
the month of October, either because the horse is a war- 
like animal, or in order td punish him for the taking of Troy. 
A race was run with chariots, drawn by two horses, previ- 
ously to the sacrifices, and he that ran fastest was adjudged 
to be the victim. 

OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, is the face 
of an edifice adorned with eight columns. 

_ ODDLY Opp. A number is said to be oddly odd when 
an odd number measures it by an odd number. Thus 15 
isanumber oddly odd, because the odd number 3 mea- 
sures it by the odd number 5. 

ODE, in Poetry, is a song or composition proper to be 
sung. 

ODENATUS, a celebrated prince of Palmyra, who 
very early inured himself to bear fatigues, and, by hunting 
_leopards and wild beasts, accustomed himself to the labours 
of a military life. He was a faithful friend to the Ro- 
_mans; and when Aurelian had been taken prisoner by Sa- 
| por king of Persia, Odenatus warmly interested himself in 
his cause, and solicited his release, by writing to the con- 
queror, and by sending him presents. The king of Persia 
was offended at this liberty of Odenatus ; he tore the let- 
ter, and ordered the presents which were offered to be 
thrown into a river; and to punish Odenatus, who had the 
impudence, as he called it, to pay homage to so great a 
Monarch as himself, he commanded him to appear before 
sim, on pain of being devoted to instant destruction with 
all his family if he dared to refuse. But Odenatus des- 
nsed the haughty summons of Sapor, and opposing force 
2y force, obtained some considerable advantages over the 
Toops of the Persian king, took his wife prisoner, and, be- 
ides, obtained a great and rich booty. These services were 
sbserved with gratitude by the Romans; and Gallienus, 
henemperor, named Odenatus his colleague on the throne, 
vind gave the title of Augustus to his children, and to his 
| vife the celebrated Zenobia. Odenatus, invested with new 
| ower, resolved to signalize himself more conspicuously, by 
“Onquering the barbarians of the north ; but he perished 

vy the dagger of one of his own relations, whom he had 
lightly offended at a domestic entertainment. He died 
t Lmessa, about the 267th year of the Christian era. Ze- 
iobia succeeded to his titles and honours. 
f DENSEE, a.city of Denmark, the capital of the island 
"yunen. It is situated on a canal connecting it with 
‘. A m connection with the sea in the Gulf of 
ey and. It is tolerably built, with good streets, and 
4 cathedral and seven other churches. It contains 


“bout 800 houses, with 6500 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
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engaged in internal trade. Long. 11. 20. 4. E. Lat. 55. 


23. 85. MM, 

ODER, a river of Germany, which has its source near 
a town of the same name in Silesia, and upon the confines 
of Moravia. It runs northward through that province, and 
then into the marche of Brandenburg and Pomerania, where 
it forms a large lake, and afterwards falls into the Baltic 
Sea by three mouths, between which lie the islands of Use- 
dom and Wolin. It passes by several towns, as Ratibor, 
Oppeln, Breslau, Glogau, and Grossen, in Silesia ; Frane- 
fort, Lebus, and Custrin, in Brandenburg; and Gartz, 
Stettin, Cammin, Wallin, Usedom, and Wolgast, in Pome- 
rania. 

ODESSA, a city of Russia in Europe, within the circle 
of Tiraspol, in the government of Cherson. It owes its 
present state, and the rapid advance it has made, to its po- 
sition on the north-western shore of the Black Sea, be- 
tween the mouths of two great rivers, the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, and being not more than twenty-four miles 
from the Bug, which is navigable from Poland. 

From the reign of Peter the Great, Russia had been stea- 
dily looking forward to a maritime preponderance, both mi- 
litary and commercial, on the Black Sea ; and soon after the 
peace of Oczakow, by which the province of Cherson was 
ceded to Catharine, that princess selected as the place for 
a commercial emporium a village called Kodschabey, then 
inhabited only by a few fishermen. At first several regi- 
ments were marched to the spot, and the erections of pub- 
lic buildings commenced. ‘The first civil settlers were a 
number of Greek families, who were induced to remove 
thither from other portions of the country which had been 
recently given up by the Turks. When the Emperor 
Alexander ascended the throne, he entered with zeal into 
the project which Catharine had formed. The French 
emigrant Duke of Richelieu, who had entered the Russian 
service, was appointed governor, and displayed great zeal 
and judgment. By an imperial ukase, all taxes were sus- 
pended for sixty years ; in consequence of which a consi- 
derable number of persons were induced to fix themselves 
in Odessa, so that by the year 1804 the inhabitants had in- 
creased to 15,000. With the progress of population that 
of public buildings kept pace. A fortress, a lighthouse, 
and a lazaretto, were constructed, as well as a mole to 
secure 300 sail of vessels from the south-west winds, which 
sometimes blow with prodigious force. The war between 
Russia and Turkey, which was terminated by the general 
European peace on the capture of Paris, had impeded till 
that event the growth of the city; but soon afterwards 
the port of Odessa was declared to be an open one. All 
goods of every kind could be imported without duty for 
the consumption of the city, or for re-exportation, but 
were chargeable with duty on passing into the surround- 
ing country. This gave a great impetus to its advance- 
ment, which still operates, till the population has increased 
to nearly 50,000 persons. The inhabitants, as is natural 
in new settlements, are of very mixed races. The chief 
part of them consists of Russians, Greeks, and Jews; but 
German handicraftsmen are found amongst them in consi- 
derable numbers, whilst the more extensive mercantile 
houses are composed of Italians, English, French, or Ar- 
menians. In no spot perhaps in Europe are there so great 
a number of languages spoken as on the exchange of 
Odessa. The admixture of oriental dresses, manners, and 
languages, presents a very novel and lively picture. A 
stranger might imagine himself translated into one of the 
trading towns of the Levant; for the bazaars contain all 
the productions of the East, from Persian shawls down to 
rose-pastilles ; and the Italian language is universally un- 
derstood. 

The prosperity of Odessa has risen in a great measure 
from its maritime accessibility. It has a spacious bay, 
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Odessa. which, though open to the easterly winds, is tolerably se- great variations in its growth, and sometimes years occur 0 
——" cure; it is very extensive, and the anchorage ground is when the increase is very insignificant. . 
good. There is a kind of harbour formed by two moles, ‘There are two kinds of wheat cultivated in the district, 
about two thirds of a mile in length, and a handsome quay distinguished by the properties of the hardness or the soft- 
capable of receiving vessels of 500 tons burden. The situ- ness of the grain. They are both white. The hard wheat 
ation of the town on the shore, the land rising very gradu- is most proper for the countries bordered by the Mediter- 
ally, gives it a good appearance on approaching it from the ranean Sea, where it is not ground in mills, but is pounded 
sea. Like most new places, it is regularly built ; the streets in mortars, and used as food under the names of macaroni, 
are wide and straight, crossing each other at right angles ; vermicelli, and other similar preparations, which are eaten 
and the houses are for the most part built of stone, andtwo in those countries as a substitute for bread. The soft wheat 
stories in height. The streets are however unpaved, and comes from the most distant parts. It is the same as that 
consequently in rainy weather present a mass of mud and grown in Poland, and brought to England sometimes by 
dirt; and, on the other hand, when the weather is dry, the way of Dantzic, and occasionally by way of Odessa, and 
clouds of sand which arise prove a terrible annoyance. is, by grinding, converted into excellent flour. The hard | | 
The place is defended by a strong citadel on the uorth- wheat is sown in the spring of the year, and ripens al- r| 
east, which has a double ditch, and also several outworks. most as speedily as barley. ‘The soft wheat is sown in 
The walls that surround the city are of more use ina fi- October or November, before the frost sets in, and both 
nancial than a military point of view. Amongst the public ripen nearly together. The extent sown is in some mea- 
edifices, the most conspicuous is the cathedral, alarge and sure regulated by the intelligence received of the produc. 
elegant pile. There are eight other churches for the tiveness of the preceding harvest in the several countries | 
Greek worship, some belonging to the orthodox faith, and of Europe. If an extensive failure in the west of Europe 
others to schismatics. The Jews, Roman Catholics, and is known to have occurred, the intelligence must arrive 
German Lutherans, have their respective places of worship. too late for any great extent of additional land being — 
A college has been established, with a museum and botanic sown with winter or soft wheat; but as soon as the frost | 
garden. There is a large hospital, an assembly room, and ceases, great activity in the labours of the field is applied 
a theatre, where plays are performed alternately in the to the preparation of the land, for the reception of the | 
Russian and Greek language, and which is sometimes used seed of spring or hard wheat. Thus the proportion which | 
for the performance of Italian operas. ‘There are several the two kinds of wheat bear to each other varies with the 
‘nstitutions for educating the poorer classes of both sexes; state of the annual product in those remote countries which 
those for females being under the superintendence of the draw their supplies from the Black Sea. 
wife of the governor of the province, who resides here. The greater portion of the wheat comes from a distance 
Most of the water is brackish, and to provide that neces- of 200 miles, some of it 250 miles 5 and in years when the 
sary element in purity, an aqueduct has been constructed, demand is very great, a portion is brought even a distance 
at an expense of more than a million roubles, which con- of 400. A part of it is sent by the growers, or by mer- 
veys it from a distance of nearly twenty miles. All the ab- chants who have purchased of them, to be sold by the com- 
solute necessaries of life are remarkably cheap, as must be mission-houses in Odessa; but in some seasons large con- 
the case where a single town draws its supplies from a vast tracts are entered into for the wheat by Odessa merchants 
and fruitful plain like that which surrounds this city onthe at a fair, to which sellers and buyers resort in great num- 
land side. bers, and which is held at the city of Kiew, from the loth 
As the rapid growth of Odessa, and the prospect of its to the 25th of January in each year. The contracts are 
continued and increasing extent, depend wholly upon its made for the corn to be delivered on shipboard by the 
commerce, it is desirable to take a view of the sources of sellers at their own expense, and the money to be paid on 
that commerce. ‘These are to be found in the fertility of delivery; but ‘t has occurred, in seasons when a very great 
its surrounding soil, and that of the more distant districts, demand was expected, as in 1817, that money has been 
to which there is easy access. The steppes, which form advanced beforehand on the credit of the future delivery: 
a semicircle around Odessa, being the Sors Deserta of the The wheat is brought in small waggons, drawn by two 
ancients, extend to nearly 100 miles from the city. This bullocks, and the number arriving in Odessa in one day 
district is destitute of trees and of water, but the soil is has sometimes amounted to 500 or 600, and in several 
said to be favourable to the growth of corn, especially of ‘nstances to 1000. Each of these waggons conveys eight 
wheat. From February to May the growth of grass is sacks of wheat, and the whole load is three quarters and a . 
most luxuriant, so that it is said to become so high as to half, weighing about 1700 pounds. They are dragge 
hide the cattle ; but in the latter month it begins to wither, along at the rate of about ten miles a day. Though the 
and in the summer the land is so totally deprived of all cattle are grazed free of expense, on the pasture-land on 
verdure, as to present the picture of a dry sand-bank on the way, except over the steppes, where, in the months 
the sea-shore. ‘The first rains of autumn cause vegeta- from May to July, the greatest periods of shipment there — 
tion to shoot forth again with rapidity, till it is checked by are no vestiges of vegetation, the expense is still so cons! 
the sharp frosts, sometimes of November, but more com- derable, that it has been often found to amount, when the 
monly of December. The slight attempts which have been prices have been low, to as much, and in some instances to 
made to cultivate this portion of land have for the most even more, than the load would sell for at Odessa; and that, 
part been abandoned, and the labour of the residents has too, although the value of a day’s labour for a man and two 
been chiefly applied to the feeding and propagating of bullocks is only sixpence in Podolia, the province from 
sheep, and that more for the sake of the wool than of the which most of the wheat is brought. ag 
flesh. The wheat is not dried before shipping at Odessa, a8 '8 ; 
It is from districts bordering upon the northern side of done at Dantzic, and is, therefore, not well calculated or 
the steppes that the land is to be found, the soil of which, a long sea voyage, when, from heating, it becomes SPO! eC 
even with the negligent husbandry it receives, is the most This has been the case with cargoes sent to London 
abundantly productive of wheat. Whether from the cli- where, on its arrival, the grain has so run together as 4 | 
mate or the soil, or from the combination of both, or from be utterly unfit for food, and has been dug out with pick 
other causes of which we are ignorant, there is no part axes and thrown into the Thames. ‘The principal Z. ; 
of the world known in which, in propitious seasons, the of the wheat from Odessa is sent thence to Constantinop’» , 
increase of that grain is so great It is, however, liable to Malta, and the ports of Italy, France, and other depots! 


_ amounting to no more than 
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. theMediterranean. It is there often a substitute for wheat 


grown near them; and when this grain is scarce in Eng- 
land, and other distant markets, the produce of their own 
harvests is exported. ‘The following table will show the 
fluctuations in the exports. 


An Account of the Quantities of Wheat exported ‘from Odessa 
in each Year from 1814 to 1836, from consular returns. 


1814...... 187,685 quarters. 

laie...o72,309 ... 

1Siliaet: 801,591 

1817......870,893 

Sle... 538,513 

1999%,.2..627,926 

1820......534,199 ' 

1821......435,305 

1822"... 342,752 

1823......443,035 

1824......427,767 

[atte 170,370 ... 

1826......Little or no demand, freights high, and no ships 
to be had. 

Seis ss No trade in corn; all affairs suspended, from the 
state of public matters in Constantinople. 

1828...... Trade suspended by the war with Turkey. 


1629......No trade in corn this year. 
1830.,....149,209 quarters. All exported in the last three 
months of the year, when pcace was concluded. 


1831.,....No returns. 

1832......401,981 quarters. 

1833......101,000 quarters. All exported in the first three 
months of the year. 

1834...... 45,000 quarters. Crops partially failed. 

Cs a 283,575... 

18S Bess. 452,714 


The variations in price during this series of years were 
excessive. Thus the average price of the year 1825, 
which was the lowest, was only 13s. 6d. the English quar- 
ter; and the average price of the ycar 1817, which was the 


~ highest, was 49s. 11d., being fluctuations to the extent of 
_ 379 per cent. The excessive fluctuations in the price, as 
_ well as the quantity of the exports, have had a great in- 


fluence on the prosperity of the city, the chief export con- 
sisting of a single article. In the year 1817, the wheat 
shipped at Odessa was 870,893, at an average of 50s. the 
quarter, and thus amounting to L.2,177,232. The quantity 
shipped in 1825 was 170,370, at 13s. 6d. the quarter, thus 
L.115,100. It is natural to sup- 
pose that a declension in the amount of a single article of 
exportable produce, to the extent of more than nineteen 
parts in twenty of its value, must have caused a great con- 
vulsion amongst the mercantile establishments at Odessa ; 
and accordingly, in the eight years from 1817 to 1825, 
almost the whole of them were reduccd to a state of -insol- 
vency. As regards the producers of the article in ques- 
tion, they too suffered severely. The high prices obtained 
in 1816 and 1817 gave an impulse to agriculture, which 
induced the proprietors of land to apply to its cultivation 
whatever capital they could obtain, either by their own 
credit, or by mortgaging their cstates. The latter was ef- 

- fected with great facility, and to an extent which was se- 
verely felt for a long period by the larger proprietors. Many 
of the small cultivators, who occupied land belonging to the 
ie on long leases, with neither rent nor taxes to pay 
or the first twenty-five years, were induced, by the low 
ee of wheat, to abandon their holdings, and to repair 
aa city, where they could obtain employment in the 
rx. anny of labour, with a better reward than cul- 
Pe ~ = ed. _ Experience has taught the inhabitants 
stall n uctuating State of the commerce of wheat, and 
ngth many of them have applied their capital and 
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their industry to the cultivation of other articles. The 
soil is found to be highly favourable to the growth of flax, 
but more espccially to hemp; and large quantities of both 
are now raised. ‘Tle breeding of black cattle lias also been 
much extended, and creates a large export of hides and 
tallow. The tallow shipped increased betwecn the years 
1816 and 1831, from the value of 100,000 roubles to that 
of 2,000,000. Large flocks of sheep have also been reared, 
and the ancient breeds in many cases have been so effec- 
tually crossed by sheep of the Merino race, that much 
wool ofan improved and still improving quality is despatch- 
ed to Italy, France, England, and Germany. The old 
commercial houses, who had been ruined by the great de- 
preciation in the price of wheat subsequently to 1817, have 
been replaced by new firms from Russia, Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, furnished with ample capital and 
credit. Some manufactures have been established, which 
yield a surplus of sail-cloth, cordage, and soap. The value 
of the exports, since the decline in the wheat trade, has 
more than doubled during the last ten years. The imports 
consist for the most part of coffee, sugar, olive-oil, cotton 
wool, wine, cotton, silk, and woollen goods, timber, coals, 
fruit, dye-stuffs, tea, and hardware. Odessa has also be- 
come a dépot for an increasing trade with the ports of 
Asia on the Black Sea. 

The number of vessels, and the flags they bore, that en- 
tered Odessa in the course of six years, were— 


AMwOHPan ree.) donee ses 953 French...... eee nr 
Riaesian.......aivleuteees weefoe Swedish..... as aR Il 
Sard inte). scicesenweseseess 6750, Spaittiobi cw... 0808 
Vonite hes. sscacmeencveyee e098 Dintichiewsccveciw. Selso.. F 
Gieelien seweeecianeiessi 81 ‘Tuscan......... ewan boone! 3 
Turkisinees::. RO eOR: s(92 “ATHETIORAL.. .ciccccccsesesees ie 
Neapolitan......... ins 25 


The tonnage of these is not known; but asthe Austrian 
and Russian vesscls must have chiefly consisted of coasters 
trom the ports of these nations within the Black Sea, it is 
probable they were of much lightcr burden than the ves- 
sels of the other nations which had come through the 
Bosphorus. ‘The vessels under the British flag belonged 
mostly to Malta and the Ionian Islands. The situation of 
Odessa is in latitude 46. 28. 54. north, and longitude 30. 
43. 22. east. The climate is healthy, and the winter, 
though short, is severe, the sea being more or less frozen 
for about two months, ‘The summer is intensely hot, but 
it is deemed salubrious. 

ODEUM, in Grecian antiquity, a theatre for music 
built by Pericles, the inside of which was filled with seats 
and ranges of pillars, and on the outside the roof descended 
shelving downwards from a point in the centre, with many 
bendings, in imitation of the king of Persia’s pavilion. 
Here the musical prizes were contended for; and here, 
also, according to Aristophanes, there was a tribunal. 

ODIEHLAM, a market-town of the county of Hants, 
in the hundred of its own name, forty-two miles from Lou- 
don, and twenty-four from Winchester. It has a market, 
which is held on Saturday, and but little trade execpt what 
arises from its wharf on the Basingstoke Canal. A mile 
from it are the remains of an ancient castle, in which Da- 
vid king of Scotland is said to have been kept a prisoner. 
The population amounted in 1801 to 1058, in 1811 _to 
1104, in 1821 to 2423, and in 1831 to 2647. 

ODIN, in Mythology, called also, in the dialect of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Woden or Wodan, a name given by the an- 
cient Scythians to their supreme god, and assumed, about 
seventy years before the Christian era, by Sigge, a Scy- 
thian prince, who conqucred the northern nations, made 
great changes in their government, manners, religion, and 
had even divine honours paid him. According to the ac- 
count given of this conqueror by Snorro, the ancient his- 
torian of Norway, and his commentator Torfeus, Odin was 
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a Scythian, who withdrew himself by flight, along with many 
others in his train, from the vengeance of the Romans, un- 
der the conduct of Pompey; and having officiated as a 
priest in his own country, he assumed the direction of the 
religious worship as well as the civil government of the na~ 
tions which he had conquered. Having subdued Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, he retired to Sweden, where he died. 
There is nothing certain in this account; but it is probable 
that the god whose prophet or priest this Scythian pre- 
tended to be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance of 
succeeding ages confounded the deity with his priest, com- 
posing out of the attributes of the one and the history of 
the other the character of the northern conqueror. He 
deluded the people by his enchantments and his skill in 
magic. Having cut off the head of one Mimer, who in his 
lifetime enjoyed great reputation for wisdom, he caused it 
to be embalmed, and persuaded the Scandinavians that 
he had restored it to the use of speech, and caused it to 
pronounce whatever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic 
chronicles or sagas represent Odin as the most eloquent 
and persuasive of men; they ascribe to him the introduc- 
tion of the art of poetry amongst the Scandinavians, and 
likewise the invention of the Runic characters. He had 
also the address to persuade his followers that he could 
run over the world in the twinkling of an eye; that he 
had the direction of the air and the tempests; that he 
could transform himself into all sorts of shapes, raise the 
dead, foretell things to come, deprive his enemies by en- 
chantment of health and vigour, and discover all the trea- 
sures which were concealed in the earth. They add, that 
by his tender and melodious airs he could make the plains 
and mountains open and expand with delight; and that the 
ghosts, thus attracted, would leave their infernal caverns, 
and stand motionless about him. Nor was he less dreadful 
and furious jn battle ; changing himself into the shape of 
a bear, a wild bull, or a lion, and amidst ranks of enemies 
committing the most horrid devastation, without receiving 
any wound in return. 

ODOACER, according to Ennodius, was meanly born, 
and only a private man in the guards of the Emperor Au- 
gustulus, when, in the year 476, under the consulship of 
Basilicus and Armatus, the barbarians chose him for their 
leader. The barbarians thought that, as they often defend- 
ed Italy, they had a right to at least part of it; but upon 
demanding this they were refused, and the consequence 
was a revolt. Odoacer is said to have been a man of uncom- 
mon parts, capable alike of commanding an army or of go- 
verning a state. Having left his own country when he was 
very young, to serve in Italy, he was admitted amongst 
the emperor's guards, and continued in that station till the 
above year ; when, putting himself at the head of the bar- 
barians in the Roman pay, who, although of different na- 
tions, had unanimously chosen him to be their leader, he 
marched against Orestes, and his son Augustulus, who 
still refused to share any of the lands in Italy. ‘The Ro- 
mans were inferior both in numbers and in valour, and 
were, therefore, easily conquered. Orestes was ordered to 
be slain; but the Emperor Augustulus was spared, and, 
although stripped of his dignity, was treated with humanity, 
and allowed a liberal sum for his own support and for that 
of his relations. Odoacer was proclaimed king of Italy, but 
assumed neither the purple nor any other mark of imperial 
consequence. He was afterwards defeated and slain by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 

ODOMETER, an instrument used for measuring the 
distance passed over in travelling. 

ODOROUS, or OvoriFrEeRous, appellations given to 
whatever smells strongly, whether they be fetid or agree- 
able, but chiefly to things the smell of which is brisk and 
pleasant. 


CECONOMICS, the art of managing the affairs of a from his hereditary dominions by Bonaparte. 
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family or community; and hence the person who takes 
care of the revenues and other affairs of churches, monas- 
teries, and the like, is termed wconomus. 

CECUMENICAL signifies the same with general or 
universal ; as, cecumenical council, bishop, and the like, 
OEDENBURG, a city of the Austrian kingdom of 
Hungary, in the province of the Farther Danube. It is the 
capital of a circle of the same name (called also Soprony- 
Barmegye in Hungarian), which extends over 1269 square 
miles, and comprehends three cities, forty-one market- 
towns, and 200 villages, with 185,700 inhabitants. It stands 
on the river Ikva, and is a well-built town, with one Lu. 
theran and two Catholic churches, a monastery and a nun- 
nery, 820 houses, and 12,650 inhabitants, of whom about 
5000 are Protestants. It isan industrious place, with ma- 
nufactures of cotton, woollen, silk, and linen goods, besides 
glass-houses, sugar refineries, and iron forges; and the 
neighbourhood yields some good wine. Long. 17. 28. 11. E. 
Lat. 47. 40. 36. N. 
CEDIPUS, an unfortunate king of Thebes, whose his- 
tory is partly fabulous. He flourished about 1266 before 
Christ. It is said he was given by his father to a shepherd, 
who was ordered to put him to death, in order to prevent 
the misfortunes with which he was threatened by an oracle. 
But the shepherd, being unwilling to kill him with his own 
hands, tied him by the feet to a tree, that he might be 
devoured by wild beasts. The infant was however found 
in this situation by another shepherd named Phorbas, who 
carried him to Polybus king of Corinth, whose queen, hav- 
ing no children, educated him with as much care as if he 
had been lier own son. When he had grown up, he was 
informed that he was not the son of Polybus ; upon which, 
by order of the oracle, he went to seek for his father in 
Phocis ; but scarcely had he arrived in that country when 
he met his father on the road, and killed him without 
knowing him. A short time afterwards, having delivered 
the country from the monster called the Sphinz, he mar- 
ried Jocasta, without knowing that she was his mother, and 
had four children by her; but afterwards, being informed 
of his incest, he quitted the throne, and, thinking himself 
unworthy of the light, put out his eyes. Eteocles and Po- 
lynices, both celebrated amongst the Greeks, were the is- 
sue of this incestuous marriage. 
OEGWA, a town on the Gold Coast of Africa, situated 
upon the brow of an eminence, which rises by a gentle 
ascent to a considerable height, and is defended by rocks, 
against which the waves beat with the utinost violence. 
OEHRINGEN, a city of the kingdom of Wirtemberg, 
in the circle of the Jaxt, the capital of a bailiwick of the 
same name, in the territories of the mediatized Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen. It stands on the river Ohra, isthe | 
residence of the prince, and contains, besides the palace, 
480 houses, with 3327 inhabitants, who are occupied in 
also in the 
cotton manufacture, and in growing wine. é ! 
OELAND, or OLanp, an island in the Baltic Sea, a part — 
of the province of Calmar, in Sweden. It is about sevel 
ty miles in length from north to south, and about sevél 
miles in breadth from east to west. The western side 8 
flat, and the eastern rather hilly; but the centre is a level 
consisting of tolerably good soil, which yields barley, TY | 
and oats, and, from the mildness of the climate, brings the 
harvest two weeks earlier than on the opposite continent: — 
It has some good pastures, which furnish dairies; and 4 — 
considerable fishery is carried on upon the coast. It con- 
tains no market-town, but has eight parishes, and 
inhabitants. .. w 
OELS, a circle of the Prussian province of Silesia 
which has become remarkable on account of its havig | 
been bestowed on the Duke of Brunswick whea expelle 
It was: fot 
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: merly a sovereignty, but is now mediatized; and the an- 
| cient race of its dukes has become extinct. It extends 
™- over 814 square miles, and contains nine cities and towns, 
~ 344 villages, and 164 hamlets, inhabited by about 95,000 
persors. The chief place is the city of the same name 
situated on the river Oelse, which runs to the Weyda in its 
course to the Oder. It is surrounded with walls, and con- 
tains one Catholic and five Lutheran churches, 480 houses, 
| and about 5000 inhabitants. In the ancient castle of the 

dukes is a numerous library and a cabinet of natural his- 
I tory. The chief employment of the inhabitants is in the 
linen trade. 

_ CNOPT, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of censors at 
Athens, who regulated entertainments, and took care that 
| none drank too much or too little. 

GIREBRO, one of the provinces of the kingdom of 
_ Sweden, being the westernmost part of Westmanland. It 
_ extends in north latitude from 58. 40. to 60. 6. and in 
. east longitude from 14. 6. to 15. 42., and contains a super- 

ficies of 3784 square miles. It is divided into four districts 
_ or bailiwicks, viz. Osterwick, Westrericke, Nora cum Linne, 
and Leke cum Carlscrona, and contains 110,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is surrounded with mountains, but none of them 
higher than 2000 feet, and the interior is flat or undulat- 
ing. It is an internal province, but connected with Stock- 
holm by means of the river Heilmaren. It contains a great 
number of fresh-water lakes. Thc climate is raw and cold, 
but in the short summer vegetation is surprisingly rapid. 
The best agriculture is in the southern part, but there the 
_ seed rarely produces more than four-fold. The chief grains 
_ are rye, oats, and barley ; and of late potatoes and turnips 
have been introduced. The chief production is timber, 
and the cutting and preparing of it for market is the princi- 
pal occupation. There are some mines of iron and of cop- 
_ perworked. The capital is the city of the same name, si- 

tuated at the entrance of the river Svartelf into the Heil- 

maren. It is chiefly built of woéd, has a good market, a 

church, and an hospital, and contains 750 dwellings, with 
_ $240 inhabitants, a few of whom are employed in making 
cloths, hosiery, and ironmongery articles. Long. 15. 4. 5. 
EB. Lat. 59. 15. 14. N. . 
CITA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Thessaly, 
| extending from Thermopyle westward to the Sinus Am- 
bracicus, and in some measure cutting at right angles the 
mountainous country stretching between Parnassus to the 
| south and Pindus to the north. 
_ OETTINGEN, a city of the kingdom of Bavaria, in 
_ the circle of the Rezat, which, with a district around it 
_ of seventy square miles and 12,500 inhabitants, forms a 
_bailiwick belonging to the mediatized Prince of Oettingen- 
-Oettingen. The city is the residence of the prince. It 
Stands on the river Wernitz, is well built, and contains a 
| Catholic and a Lutheran church, 460 houses, with 3480 in- 
habitants, who are chiefly employed in making linen and 
cotton goods. Long. 10. 31. 5. E. Lat. 48. 57. 27. N, 
OFFENBACH, a city of the grand duchy of Hesse, in 

Germany, in the province of Darmstadt, and the capital 

of a bailiwick of the same name. It stands on the river 

aine, and is well built, being on one side surrounded with 

a wall, and on the other with a ditch. It contains 530 
) houses, with 6950 inhabitants, who are chiefly occupied in 

making iron and hardware, and a variety of ornamental ar- 
_ ticles of steel, silver, and gold. 

OFFERINGS. Amongst the Hebrews there were seve- 
tal kinds of offerings, which they presented at the temple. 
ome were free-will offerings, and others were offerings of 
obligation, The first fruits, the tenths, and the sin-offerings, 

Were of obligation ; the peace-offerings, vows, offerings of 

om oil, bread, salt, and other things, which were made to 

aan or to the ministers of the Lord, were offerings 
| $' Cevotion. The Hebrews called offerings in general cor- 
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ban. But the offerings of bread, salt, fruits, and liquors, Official 


as wine and oil, which were presented at the temple, they 
termed mincha. The sacrifices are not properly offerings, 
nor are they commonly included under that name. 

OFFICIAL, in the canon law, an ecclesiastical judge, 
appointed by a bishop, chapter, or abbot, with charge of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the diocese. 

OrFicraL is also a deputy appointed by an archdeacon 
as his assistant, and who sits as judge in the archdeacon’s 
court. 

OFFICINAL, in Pharmacy, an appellation given to 
such medicines, whether simple or compound, as are re- 
quired to be constantly kept in the apothecaries’ shops. 

OFFING, or Orrin, in nautical language, that part of 
the sea a good distance from shore, where there is deep 
water, and no need of a pilot to conduct the ship. Thus, if 
a ship from shore be seen sailing out to seaward, they say, 
“she stands for the offing ;” and if a ship, having the shore 
near her, have another a good way without or beyond her, 
towards the sea, they say, “that ship is in the offing.” 

OGHAMS, a particular kind of stenography, or writing 
in cipher, which was practised by the Irish. Of these there 
were three kinds. The first was composed of certain lines 
and marks, which derived their power from their situation 
and position, as they stood in relation to one principal 
linc, over or under which they were placed, or through 
which they were drawn. The principal line was horizontal, 
and served for a rule or guide, the upper part of which was 
called the left, and the under side the right; above, under, 
and through which line, the characters or marks were drawn, 
that stood in the place of vowels, consonants, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs. 

OGIVE, in Architecture, an arch or branch of a Gothic 
vault, which, instead of being circular, passes diagonally 
from one angle to another, and forms a cross with the other 
arches. ‘The middle, where the ogives cross each other, 
is called the hey, being cut in the form of a rose, or a cul de 
lampe. The members or mouldings of the ogives are call- 
ed nerves, branches, or reins ; and the arches which sepa- 
rate the ogives, double arches. 

OGYGES, king of the Thebans, or, according to others, 
of Ogygia and Actz, afterwards called Beeotia and Attica. 
He is recorded to have been the first founder of Thebes 
and Eleusis. ‘The famous deluge happened in his time, 
in which some say he perished, along with all his subjects, 
1796 before our era. 

OHANG Java, a cluster of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
discovered by Tasman. Most of them are little better than 
large rocks. Lat. 4. 36. N. 

OHETEROA, an island about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, in the South Pacific Ocean, without either harbour 
or anchorage, and only a foul and rocky bay on the west 
coast. The inhabitants are active, well made, and of a 
dark complexion. They form circles round their arms 
and legs, but have no figures on the other parts of their 
body. Their clothing is made of the bark of a tree, and 
is curiously coloured ; and some of them wear bonnets, 
adored with feathers, whilst others wear white stuff in 
the form of a turban. Their arms are lances made of 
very hard wood, and long pikes. This island was first dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in the year 1769. It is well in- 
habited, though it is not twenty miles in circumference. 
It has not, like the Society Islands, any coral reef’ sur- 
rounding it. Long. 150. 47. W. Lat. 22. 27. S. 

OHEVAHOA, a steep and craggy island in the South- 
ern Pacific Ocean, about fifteen leagues in circumference. 
Its deep valleys, and the sides of its hills, are clothed with 
trees and with verdure. It is situated in long. 189. 2. W. 
and lat. 9. 42. S. 

OHIO, one of the principal states in the North Ameri- 
can union, is situated between 38. 30. and 42. 0. of north la- 
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titude, and between 80. 28. and 84. 42. longitude west from 


——" Greenwich. On the north it is bounded by Michigan and 


Rivers. 


Lake Erie; on the east by Pennsylvania and the river Ohio; 
on the south by the Ohio River, which separates it from 
Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Indiana. Ohio 
may extend about 220 miles from north to south, and as 
much from east to west; but as Lake Erie projects consi- 
derably into the northern borders, and the Ohio cuts off 
much of its southern quarter, the area of the state cannot be 
computed at more than 200 miles square. Ohio occupies 
about one third of the plane which declines from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Mississippi, and may be considered generally as 
a surface of table-land, sloping in one direction towards the 
Ohio, and in the other towards Lake Erie. The state is di- 
vided by nature into four grand divisions, which are named 
after the principal waters on which they are situated. These 
are the Miami country, the Scioto country, the Muskingum 
country, and the Lake country. The intcrior and northern 
parts of Ohio are generally level, but the northern belt has 
large tracts of wet and marshy soil. They are however 
placed in such positions as render them casily drained ; 
and when they are cleared of the forests which cover them, 
they will form not the least valuable parts of the state. In 
its primitive condition, Ohio was, with the exception of some 
central prairies, overspread with a dense forest, to which the 
great fertility of the soil gave a stupendous development ; 
indeed the size, majesty, and variety of the trees of the Ohio 
basin has been a theme of just admiration. There are still 
extensive tracts of land heavily timbered, and which are 
as level as prairies. The forest-trees are the same as those 
of Kentucky and Indiana, excepting that the peccan tree, 
which is common on the waters of the Wabash, is seldom 
found here. ‘The forests are deep, and some of them are 
in the richest soils, wherc, however, the trees are less re- 
markable for their size than for their straightness. On the 
head waters of the two Miamis, the Muskingum, and the 
Scioto, there are rich and extensive prairies, some of whicli 
are low and marshy, and others are elevated and dry, the 
latter being by no means so fertile as the former. Imme- 
diately on the borders of the Ohio, there are numcrous 
tracts of intervalc or neadow-land of exuberant fertility. 
In the interior parts, bordering on both sides of the Scioto, 
and on the two Miamis, are the most extensive tracts of 
rich and level land. About one quarter of the eastern and 
south-eastern divisions of Ohio is hilly, in some places too 
broken, and precipitous to admit of cultivation ; but in no 
parts are the hills very large or high, and nine tenths of 
the surface of the state are susceptible of cultivation. “On 
its whole wide surface,” says Mr Flint, “ there is scarcely 
any land so hilly, sterile, or marshy, as, with moderate la- 
bour, may not be subdued, drained, or cultivated. The 
whole region seems to have invited a hardy and numerous 
body of freeholders to select themselves moderate and 
nearly equal-sized farms, and to intersperse them over its 
surface. In respect to the smallness of the farms, the 
number, equality, and compactness of the population, not 
confined, as farther west, to the water-courses, but diffus- 
ed over the whole state, it compares very accurately with 
New England.” 

The principal river of Ohio is the noble and beautiful 
stream to which it owcs its name; but this will demand a 
separate notice. The next largest and most interesting river 
in this state is the Great Miami, which rises between 40 and 
41 degrees of north latitude, and interlocks with the Massis- 
sineway of the Wabash, and the St Mary’s and Au Glaize, 
branches of the Maumee and Scioto. It has a south-wes- 
terly course of above fifty miles, flowing in a strong but 
generally smooth and unbroken current, through a valley 
of uncommon width and fertility, receiving several tribu- 
taries in its course. The Little Miami rises in the south- 
west corner of Madison county, and, after traversing several 


counties, joins the Ohio seven miles above Cincinnati. It 
is of little importance as a navigable stream ; but it is va- 
luablc in a manufacturing point of view, there being up- 
wards of sixty mills upon it. It hasa number of branches; 
and about one hundred miles from its mouth it forms sin- 
gular rapids, the stream being compressed to ten yards in 
width, and falling two hundred feet within no great dis- 
tance. The country between the Great and Little Miami 
is in general finely watered, healthy, pleasant, and fertile, 
and may be characterised as the garden of the state. The 
Scioto is a considerable river of Ohio, and has the whole 
of its course in the state, being little short of two hundred 
miles, one hundred and thirty of which are navigable. It 
rises in a morass north of Logan county, in the southern 
division of the state, and has generally a south-easterly 
course. The banks of the Scioto now rank amongst the 
most fertile, eligible, and pleasant parts of the state. Be- 
tween this river and the Muskingum is situated the great 
Hockhocking and its waters. It has a deep and still but 
narrow channel, and is navigable for boats forty miles above 
its mouth, having also a number of mills erected on it. The 
Muskingum rises near the sources of the Cuyahoga of Lake 
Erie, in the southern part of Connecticut Reserve. Its 
course is remarkably sinuous, but its general direction is to 
the southward. It has along course, traversing a number 
of counties, is boatable in good stages of the water one hun- 
dred miles by the coursc of the river, and enters the Ohio at 
Marietta by a mouth two hundred and fifty yards wide. 
The Mahoning is also a large stream, which, with those al- 
ready described, may be considered as belonging to the 
southern division of the state. In the north there is the 
Maumee, which rises in the north-eastern angle of the state 
of Indiana, and flows ina north-eastern direction, across the 
north-western borders of the state of Ohio, into the western 
extremity of Lake Erie. This important river has a course 
of one hundred miles, and is a broad, deep, navigable 
stream. It has a valuable fishery, and its banks in the 
season of vegetation are remarkable for the luxuriance of 
their verdure. The St Joseph, the St Mary’s, and the 
Great and Little Au Glaize, are considerable tributary 
streams of the Maumee. ‘The Sandusky rises in the wes- 
tern limits of Richland county, and runs in a general north- 
west direction ninety miles to the lake. It is more rapid 
than the other lake streams, but yet affords good naviga- 
tion. Cuyahoga riscs in the central parts of Geauga county, 
and falls into the lake at Cleveland, after a course of sixty 
miles, for the greater part of which distance it is boatable. 
Chagrin, Grand, Ashtabula, and Coneaught, are consider- 
able streams, which rise near the lake, run in a norther- 
ly direction, and discharge their waters into it. 

Ohio possesses an extensive and rich coal region in its Mi 
eastern and nortli-eastern divisions, on the Muskingum, the 
Hockhocking, and the Scioto. The mineral is not only in 
great abundance, but of the best quality ; and in the same 
region vast quantities of iron ore are found. Limestone, 
marble, and freestone abound ; they are easily accessible, 
and are admirably adapted to building and public works. 
The useful earths and fossils are also in abundance. Spe- 
cimens of gypsum are procured from Sandusky Bay. Salt 
springs are common, and some of them contain as muc 
saline matter as the waters of the ocean. Nearly half a mil- 
lion bushels of salt are annually manufactured in the state. 
Thosc springs the waters of which are drank for medicinal 
purposes are most of them more or Icss impregnated wit 
muriate of soda. The Yellow Springs, the most celebrated 
watering-place after Harrodsburgh Springs in the westerm 
country, are situatcd near the falls of the Miami, sixty- 
three miles from Cincinnati. The antiquities which be- 
long to this state are somewhat similar to those describe 
in the article New York; mounds of earth, in which have 
been found domestic utensils, pottery, vases, and trinkets- 
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Instruments of warfare have likewise been dug up, amongst 
which Mr Flint mentions a curious sword and an iron horse- 
shoe of a diminutive size. 

Except along the deep vales of the Ohio, and those of the 
other streams near their influx into that great recipient, the 
climate is as uniform as the surface, and considerably more 
severe in the winter season than in corresponding latitudes 
onthe Atlantic. But the other seasons are warmer, and 
the nature and luxuriance of the vegetation indicates a 
temperature of greater mildness in general. The summers 
are warm, and pretty regular, although to a certain extent 
subject to tornadoes. The central parts of the state are 
in the same latitude with Philadelphia. The mean tem- 
perature of the year at this city was found to be 58°; but 
during the same year that of Ohio was two degrees higher. 
As we recedc from the Ohio, the temperature diminishes 
in a greater ratio than the latitude would indicate; but 
in general throughout the state there is a striking cor- 
respondence betwcen the two. Whilst the summers are 
warm, the winters are very severe, and the river Ohio has 
occasionally been crossed at Cincinnati for nine consecu- 
tive weeks. At other times this season of the year is mild ; 
but during the winter months the transitions from heat 
to cold and the reverse are frequent and violent. In that 
part of the state which slopes to the south, the snow sel- 
dom falls deep or lies long; but in Connecticut Reserve, 
and in the points which slope towards the lakes, they have 
deep and durable snows. Autumn is almost uniformly tem- 
perate, dry, and beautiful ; and spring is also a pleasant 
season. The winds of Ohio, whether high or low, gene- 
rally blow from the west and south-west at all times. In 
some parts, near marshes and stagnant waters, fevers and 
agues frequently prevail ; but the climate in general is de- 
cidedly healthy. 

The soil and the climate of Ohio together are admirably 
adapted to the most valuable vegetable productions which 
grow in such a latitude. The soil is very productive, with- 
out, however, being so remarkable in this respect as some 
parts of Illinois and Missouri. After the severity of win- 
ter abates, which is early in February, vegetation begins 
to put forth its powers ; and as the heat of spring and sum- 
mer takes effect upon the soil, it advances with astonishing 
rapidity. Ohio, generally, has a soil admirably adapted to 
wheat. Indian corn is the staple grain, and it is nowhere 
raised more easily, or in greater abundance. On rich allu- 
vial soils 110 bushels have been produced from an acre; 
but fifty may be considered as about the average crop. 
Rye, barley, oats, spelts, buckwheat, and all other grains, 
_ are raised in great abundance and perfection. Melons, 
_ Squashes, pumpkins, the pulses, garden vegetables both 

bulbous and others, as potatoes, onions, beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, asparagus of the best description, and various culi- 
_ hary products of the soil, attain the highest development. 
_ From its stiff, clayey nature, the soil retains moisture well, 
and is better fitted for gardens than the soils farther west. 
Fruits of all kinds are raised in the greatest profusion ; 
and apples in particular are very plentiful. Pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, strawberries, grapes, and what not, are 
cultivated to such an extent as amply to supply the mar- 
kets. “In a few years,” says Mr Flint, “ this state will 
take place of any in the Union, in the abundance and ex- 
cellence of its fruits of all kinds. From the fulness and 
richness of the clusters of cultivated grapes, it is clear that 
this ought to be a country of vineyards. The Germans 
have already made a few establishments of the kind with 
entire success. Apricots, nectarines, and quinces succeed ; 
and this state is the appropriate empirc of Pomona. Re- 
cently, tobacco has been added to the articles cultivated. 
“emp 1s an article of cultivation in some parts of the 
re Agricultural improvement, however, proceeds with 
Sow pace. The people generally are not at all given to ex- 


periment, and continue to farm in the old and beaten rou- 
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tine.... Besides trees, shrubs, and vines, this state produces =~" 


a great abundance of indigenous productions that are use- 
ful in medicine. We may mention actea racemosa, squaw 
root, Virginia snake root, Indian turnip, ginseng, which is 
dug in considerable quantities as an article of commerce, 
colombo, labelia, valerian, blood root or sanguinaria, cana- 
densis, and various other herbaceous medicinal plants.” 


This state, being more populous than any othcr in the Commerce. 


west, and possessing in many respects manufacturing capa- 
bilities, has taken precedence of all the rest in manufactures. 
Cotton yarn, cloth, and woollen goods, are already manu- 
factured to a considcrable extent, as are also flour and spi- 
rits; and family manufactures are likewise industriously 
prosecuted. The principal domestic articles of trade are 
horses, cattle, swine, whisky, flour, and tobacco. Those 
articles which are exported from the northern and some 
interior counties are frequently sent to Montreal and New 
York markets, by way of Lake Erie. From the southern 
parts of the state they are transported down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans. Foreign goods are received 
from the same place by the steam-boats, and from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore across the Alleghany Mountains. 
“ The surplus produce of the state of Ohio,” says Mr Pit- 
kin, in his Statistical View of the Commerce of the United 
States, “it is believed, may be calculated at about ten mil- 
lions. The exports of Cincinnati alone, in 1833, were va- 
lued at five millions of dollars. This amount does not pro- 
bably exceed the truth, when it is considered that the 
number of hogs slaughtered in that city in 1833 was 
123,859, which would make as many, and probably more, 
barrels of pork, and, in the same year, 21,880 barrels of 
pork came to that city by the Miami Canal, making about 
150,000 barrels in the whole, and which, at nine dollars 
per barrel, would be 1,359,000 dollars; and that in 1834, 
the number slaughtered was 150,000. And we cannot but 
here remark, that the whole quantity of pork exported 
from the United Statcs in 1833 was only 105,870 barrels, 
leaving in favour of Cincinnati 45,000 barrels.” It is of 
course taken for granted, that of the 150,000 barrels of 
pork said to be made at this city, all above the 45,000 en- 
tered as having been exported was reserved for home 
consumption. Mr Pitkin continues, “ the exports of Cleve- 
land on Lake Erie, in the same year, was 1,794,000 dol- 
lars coastwise, and 250,000 to foreign places, and from 
Huron 274,840 dollars; and from the country of Muskin- 
gum, on the river of that name, and from the flourishing 
village of Zanesville, with her 1umerous flourishing mills, 
as ascertained by those well acquainted with the facts, 
was 500,000 dollars. The value of the exports from these 
places alonc make about seven millions and three. quar- 
ters; and when it is considercd that the quantity of to- 
bacco raised in Ohio in 1833 was 10,000 hogsheads, only 
3000 of which is included in the above exports from Mus- 
kingum, and when to these are added the exports from the 
Sciota valley, and from many other places on the Ohio 
River, and on the lake, we apprehend that the surplus pro- 
duce of Ohio cannot be less than ten millions of dollars.” 


The following account of the statistics of Ohio for 1836 Statistics. 


is taken from the American Almanac for 183'7. 


Value of Taxable Property. 
Dollars. 
Lands (17,819,631 acres), including buildings. 58, 166,821 
Town lots, including houses, mills, &c...........-15,762,594 
Horses (262,291, valued at forty dollars each).10,491,640 
Cattle (455,487, valued at eight dollars each)...4,043,896 
Merchants’ capital and money at interest.........7,262,927 
Pleasure-carriages, 2603, valued at............0.66...199,518 


Total.........95,927,396 
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Taxes Levied. 
Dollars. 


State and canal CO RE IN 8 NE) 


County and school 


Bioad tax. cqneaue: -- 


Township tax....... 


eee 
we gt. ieee ee 
oo Asoo  cedieas <a, JO L200 


Corporation, jail, and bridge tai...-.aseeneoss-e+++0201,276°89 


Physicians’ and lawyers’ taX....erereeeer seers 


School-house tax... 


OO Ae ink aintnn one ele 


Delinquencies of former Be neers seis weeee13,044°37 


Total........777,782°05 


—— 


Foreign debt, 4,400,000 dollars ;—legal interest...260,000 
Domestic do.....579,287 dollars ;—-ditto......se-se- 34,757 


———y —S 


Total...4,979,287 294,757 
Canal tolls for 1835, and receipts from the sale 
of Ohio canal lands.....e.c. ccscecescsereceeees woe eee 306,906 


Amount of schaol 


funds on loan to the state, 


15th Novembcr 1835.........sseeeceseserererer ers . 803,432 
Although the first permanent settlement was made in 
Ohio not more than fifty years ago, and although it was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state as recently as 1802, yet it 


has now become on 
union, has entered 


eof the most considerable states in the 
largely into the system of internal im- 


provement, and has constructed one of the longest canals 
in the world. The state canals are under the direction of 
a board of canal commissioners; and the Ohio and Miami 
Canals, which, together with their branches, are more 
than four hundred miles in extent, have been constructed at 


the expense of the 


state. For an account of the canals of 


Ohio, see the article NAVIGATION, INLAND. 


Railroads. Railroads have | 


ikewise been constructed on the same 


extensive scale, and numbers of them are in course of being 
laid. Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, extending from 
Dayton to the city of Sandusky, is to be 153 miles in length. 
The Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad is designed to com- 
mence at Pittsburgh, and terminate at Massillon on the 
Ohio Canal, the length being 180 miles. There are some 
others of smaller size; and some idea may be formed of 
the extent to which these works are carried, from the fact 
that no less than twenty-eight companies were incorporat- 


ed in the year 1836 
improvement may 


. Inconnection with trade and internal 
be mentioned the banks of Qhio. In 


the year 1835 there were thirty-one banks in this state 5 


and the condition of twenty-nine of these, from which re- 
turns were received, was, that they had of specie 1,906,715, 
and of capital 6,390,741 ; and that their circulation was 
5,654,048. The legal interest in Ohio is six per cent.; but 
there is no law against usury, so that in some parts it is 
seldom less, and oftcn more, than ten per cent. 


Education A laudable zeal 


has been shown to diffuse education 


and litera- throughout this state. In the year 1825 the New England 


ture. 


system of tuition was introduced into Ohio, and by various 


emendatory enactments it has now acquired a degree of 
form and consistency. By an act of the state the trustees 
of every incorporated township are required to divide it 
into a suitable number of scliool districts, the prudential 
concerns of which are managed by three school directors, 
a clerk, and a treasurer. The funds for maintaining this 
vast system arise from various sources besides the easy tax 
of one mill upon a dollar, constituting a large and growing 


revenue. By this 


act it is provided that the youth of 


every class, without distinction, shall be instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, as well as in other necessary 
branches of education. There are no less than nine col- 


leges or universitie 


s, viz. the university of Ohio, at Athens, 


with five instructors, seventy-two alumni, twenty-six minis- 
ters, forty-five students, and about a thousand volumes in 


the college library, 


and as many in that of the students ; 


the Miami university, at Oxford, with eight instructors, Ok; 


eighty alumni, seventeen ministers, one hundred and twenty. 
six students, and 1200 and 2500 volumes respectively in 
the college and students’ libraries ; the Franklin university 
at New Athens; the Western Reserve university, at Hud- 
son; the Kenyon university, at Gambier; the Granville 
university, at Granville ; the Marietta university, at Ma. 
rietta; the Oberlin institution, at New Illyria; and the 
Willoughby university, at Chagrin ; all of which are smal- 
ler than the first two, but have from fifty to one hundred 
students. ‘There are five theological seminaries, a pres 
byterian college at Cincinnati, and another at Hudson, a 
Protestant episcopal college at Gambier, a Lutheran the- 
ological school at Columbus, and a Baptist institution of 
the same kind at Granville. There are two medical 
schools; one at Cincinnati, having six professors, and an- 
other at Northing, with four professors. There is a law 
college at Cincinnati, which has three professors. Amongst 
institutions of a public character may be mentioned an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, which has been established 
at Columbus. Literature is making considerable progress 
in Ohio. In 1810 there were only fourtcen newspapers 
in the state, and in 1834 their number amounted to 140, 
There are, besides, several other periodicals of a literary 
and scientific nature. 


Almost every religious denomination is found in thisRelis: 
fo) 


state, but the Presbyterians and Methodists predominate. 
In 1831, which is the latest complete return that we have 
obtained, the numbers were, of Presbyterians, 22,150 com- 
municants, having 346 churches; of Baptists, 8501 com- 
municants, having 240 churches; of Methodists, 36,064 
members; of Lutherans, 8706 communicants ; of Associate 
Presbyterians, sixty-five congregations ; of German Re- 
formed, eighty-two congregations. The Episcopalians had 
also sixteen ministers, and the New Jerusalem church four 
societies; and there were, besides, a number of Friends 
and Roman Catholics, and some Universalists, Unitarians, 
and Shakers. “ It is affirmed by a gentleman,” says Mr 
Flint, “well known for his researches into the antiquities 
of this state, that there is a greater number of professors 
of religion, in proportion to the whole number of the peo- 
ple, than in any state in the Union. ‘There are a vast 
number of religious societics; but there is not a great 
number that have regularly established pastors. The eus- 
tom of itinerating preaching, as a supply, is very preva- 
lent. The people are generally a quiet, orderly, peaceable, 
moral, and industrious race. Suicide, excesses, murders 
in affray, and instances of deliberate and atrocious cruelty, 
are rare; and the general moral character of the people 
is highly respectable.” 

From the census of 1830 we learn that there were at 
that time in Ohio the remains of Indian tribes, amounting 
to 2350 persons. They then owned 390,846 acres of land, 
besides 16,200 acres which were secured to individuals 
belonging to the several tribes. These lands are secure 
by treaty to the Wyandotes, Shawnees, Senecas, Dela- 
wares, and Ottawas ; the other remnants of tribes being 
classed with these. Some of them have sold their shares; 
but to those which still hold them, considerable annul- 
ties are paid by the national government. The number 
of individuals belonging to these tribes is gradually din 
nishing, and they must soon entirely disappear the tide 
of white population which is fast overspreading their D4 
tive territories. ‘There are not many negroes in Ohio, and 
none are held as slaves. Few descriptions of the inhabl- 
tants are exempted from military duty. The militia of 
this state is principally composed of hardy agriculturists 
and exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand men. A por 
tion of the land in Ohio stili belongs to the United State® 
In the north-east part of the state there is a tract contalll- 
ing 3,300,000 acres, called New Connecticut, or Connec 
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state of Virginia also owns a tract of above four millions of following table exhibits the 


Population of the Counties and County Towns of the State of Ohio in 1830. 
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Counties. | ie pee County Towns. 


Popula- 
tion. 
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ticut Western Reserve. The fee of these lands is in the acres, called the Virginia military lands, which are situ- Ohio. 
"state of Connecticut, but Ohi has the jurisdiction. The ated between the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers. 
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Ohio. 
—_—— 4 Distan 
| Counties. Bern i 2 el County Towns. a prs et 
al ° ; Cincinnati Washington. 
Brought forward......... 764,727 | 31,032 
PO evevesiveeaereewrer cantons 24,053 672 | Chillicothe.........000-02005+6| 2,846 A5 4.04 
Sandusky...ccceccsseerereeeers 2,851 656 | Lower Sandusky.....+s+--+ ++ 301 103 428 
CROUCH ins eter nos teers eens 8,730 581 | Portsmouth...........ceeeeeeees 1,064 91 42] 
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The increase of population in the state of Ohio has been 
rapid almost beyond example. In the year 1790 it was 
only about 3000; in 1800, 45,365; in 1810, 230,760; in 
1820, 581,434 ; and in 1830, 937,679. 

For an account of Cincinnati, the principal city of Ohio, 
see the article Cincinnati. Columbus, the political me- 
tropolis, is situated near the centre of the state, upon the 
east bank of the Scioto River. The beautiful slope on 
which it stands, just below the confluence of the Whet- 
stone River with the Scioto, was a compact forest in 1812. 
It is now cleared and well cultivated, and the city con- 
tains some excellent public buildings, including a peniten- 
tiary, an asylum for the deaf and dumb, and above three 
thousand inhabitants. Steubenville, the seat of justice 
for Jefferson county, is situated on the western bank of the 
Ohio, near the Pennsylvania boundary. It was laid out 
with great regularity in 1798, and is situated in the centre 
of arich and populous country. It has the usual number 
of public buildings found in towns of the same size, and it 
possesses cotton, woollen, and other manufactures. Chil- 
licothe is finely situated upon a level alluvial plain on the 
west bank of the Scioto, forty-five miles in a right line from 
its entrance into the Ohio. It was laid out with great re- 
gularity in 1796, and contains some handsome buildings. 
It possesses several cotton factories, and a number of flour 
and other mills. Marietta, the oldest town in the state, is 
situated on the Ohio, a little above the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum River. Ships were formerly built here, but this 
business has been discontinued, and the town, although very 
advantageously placed, has not prospered like many others 
“n the state less favourably situated. Sixty miles north of 
Marietta, on the Muskingum, is the town of Zanesville, 
principally distinguished for its manufactures of iron. Here 
there are likewise a number of flour and other mills, driven 
by the waters of the Muskingum ; and two or three glass- 
houses. Cleveland, situated upon the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, at the mouth of Cuyahoga River, is destined, 
from its position, to become an important town. It is one 
of the principal points for embarkation on the lake, and 
during the last American war was a provision dépét, and a 
place where many boats and other lake craft were built. 
Cleveland is intermediate between Buffalo and Cincinnati, 
and is the dépot of that vast quantity of merchandise which 
+5 destined for the east and west. One of the most im- 
portant places on Lake Erie is Sandusky, situated on the 
southern shore of a bay of the same name. Although it 
is comparatively a young settlement, it has a great number 


of stores, and is one of the chief points of landing and em- 
barkation between the Mississippi Valley and New York, 
Buffalo, and Detroit. The other ports or harbours on 
Lake Erie are Put-in Bay, Maumee Bay, Fair Port, and 
Ashtabula Creek. The relative importance of these, as 
well as the other towns belonging to Ohio,. will be seen 
from our tabular view of the counties and county towns. 

The first permanent settlement in the state of Ohio was 
made at Marietta, on the 7th of April 1788, by forty-seven 
persons from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. In the year following a settlement was made at Co- 
lumbia, six miles above Cincinnati, by a company princi- 
pally from Pennsylvania. In September 1799, the first ter- 
ritorial legislature assembled at Cincinnati, under the ordi- 
nance of congress of the 13th July 1786, for the government 
of the territory of the United States north-west of the river 
Ohio. On the 30th of April 1802, congress passed an act 
authorizing the calling of a convention to form a state con- 
stitution for that part of the North-west Territory which 
now constitutes the state of Ohio. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber following the convention met at Chillicothe, and formed 
the present constitution, by which Ohio was admitted into 
the union. The following is an outline of the constitution 
of Ohio. The legislative power is vested in a senate and 
house of representatives, which together are styled the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio. The represed- 
tatives are elected annually on the second Tuesday in Oc- 
tober ; and they are apportioned amongst the counties ac- 
cording to the number of white male inhabitants above 
twenty-one years of age. Their numbers cannot be less 
than thirty-six, nor more than seventy-two. The senators 
are chosen biennially, and are apportioned according to 
the number of white male inhabitants of twenty-one years 
of age. ‘Their number cannot be less than one third, not 
more than one half of the number of representatives he 
executive power is vested in a governor, who is electe 
by the people for two years, on the second Tuesday 10 Oc- 
tober; and his term of service commences on the ars 
Monday in December. The general assembly meets 40° 
nually at Columbus, on the first Monday in December. 
The right of suffrage is granted to all white male inhabi- 
tants above the age of twenty-one years, who have Te 
sided in the state one year next preceding the electiod; 
and who have paid or are charged with a_ state or county 
tax. The judicial power is vested ina supreme ae 
courts of common pleas for each county, and such ot q 
courts as the legislature may from time to time establish: 
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The judges are elected by a joint ballot of both houses of 
“the general assembly, for the term of seven years. (R. R. R.) 
Ou10, a great river of. the valley of the Mississippi, in 

h North America, formed by the confluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela Rivers at Pittsburgh, in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. The highest sources of the Alleghany are 
in Potter county, Pennsylvania, twelve miles to the east- 
ward of Condersport, where they interlock with the head 
waters of the Genessee River, and the eastern and western 
branches of the Susquehannah. During its course through 
Pennsylvania, which is exceedingly irregular, it is joined 
by several streams, the most considerable of which arc, To- 
_ by’s Creek, extending one hundred miles into the interior 
_ of Pennsylvania, and the Kiskiminitas, formed by the junc- 
tion of the Conemaugh and Loyalhanna, which rise near 
the Alleghany Mountains, one hundred miles distant. This 
branch of the Ohio, although its volume is not apparently 
wider than the other, is by far the most important tribu- 
tary. It has a swift, sweeping, and rapid current, and 
often a rocky bottom, whence huge blocks rise to the sur- 
face of the water. In the spring time, when it is full, flat 
and keel boats descend it rapidly, without any danger. 
It has been navigated by steam-boats, but has been found 
one of the most difficult currents to stem ever attempted 
by these vessels. Monongahela River, the other fork of 
the Ohio, rises in Virginia, about seventy miles north-west 
of Morgantown. It traverses a rich and well-settled coun- 
try, celebrated for its whisky, flour, and iron manufac- 
tures. The banks are often bold and high bluffs, and in 
some places the country is hilly. In good stages of the 
_ water, it is boatable by large boats for about one hundred 
miles from its mouth. During its course it receives the 

_ waters of a number of tributary streams, the most important 
of which is the Youghiogeny River, or, as it is commonly 
called, the Yough, which rises near the upper waters of the 
Potomac, the rivers, being only separated by a spur of the 
mountains. From the western declivity of these moun- 
tains, both this and the main river receive a great acces- 
sion Of mountain streams. The united current, which 

_ has now become broad and majestic, flows in a north-west 
| course to Pittsburgh, and wherc it unites with the Alle: 
-ghany it is more than four hundred yards in breadth. At 
the confluence of the two great branches, the Ohio is 
somewhat more than six hundred yards wide, and it im- 
mediately assumes that broad, placid, and beautiful aspect 
which it maintains to its junction with the Mississippi, in 
latitude 37. 0. north, and longitude 88. 52. west. Its length 
from Pittsburgh to its mouth is about nine hundred miles, 
including the windings of the river; but the direct dis- 
tance is only six hundred and fourteen miles. Its breadth 
Varies exceedingly, being in some parts fourteen hundred 
yards, whilst in others it is only four hundred yards across. 
At Cincinnati it is about eight hundred yards wide, and 
this is nearly its average breadth. For thirty miles below 
| Pittsburgh its course is nortli-west. It then turns slowly 
_ to the west-south-west, and pursues that general direction 
for some five hundred miles. It flows south-west for 
above one hundred and fifty miles, then westward above 
two hundred and fifty miles, and finally south-west about 
one hundred and seventy miles through that low and 
swampy Country in which it joins the “ Father of waters.” 
Between Pittsburgh and its mouth it is diversified with 
about one hundred considerable islands, besides a great 
number of tow-heads and sand-bars, which in low stages 
of the water greatly impede navigation. Some of these 
islands are of exquisite beauty, and afford most lovely si- 
tuations for retired farms. The passages between them 
and the sand-bars at their head are amongst the difficulties 
of the navigation of the river. N otwithstanding these ob- 
| Stacles, however, it is well adapted for boat navigation, the 
current being remarkably smooth and gentle, excepting 
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at Louisville in Kentucky, where it is broken by falls, the Ohittahoo 


water running for several miles with great rapidity, al- 
though not so much so as to be insurmountable by boats. 


ll 
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A canal round these falls, a work of great magnitude and ; 


utility, has been completed. The annual range of the 
Ohio, from low to high water, is about fifty feet; the cx- 
treme range is ten feet more. When lowest it may be 
forded at several places above Louisville. It is generally 
lowest in August, September, and October, and highest 
in Decembcr,: March, May, and June. Throughout the 
year it is subject to sudden and very considerable eleva- 
tions and depressions. Near Pittsburgh it is frequently 
frozen over for several wecks during the winter, and this 
has sometimes been the case four hundred miles lower 
down. Generally, the navigation upward is suspended by 
floating ice for eight or ten weeks in winter. When the 
river is at its mean height, its current is abont three miles 
an hour; when higher and rising it is more, and when 
very low it does not exceed two miles an hour. Above 
two hundred steam-boats ply on the Ohio, a great part of 
which are employed in the commerce of the states bor- 
dering on the river; but they also connect with it the 
commerce of the states on the Mississippi. ‘The produce 
of the contiguous states is readily transported to this chan- 
nel by the numerous navigable rivers which it receives, 
and is thence conveyed to New Orleans, the grand com- 
mercial emporium of the valley of the Mississippi. ‘The 
Ohio and all its tributaries cannot, it is believed, have less 
than five thousand miles of boatable waters ; and, taking all 
circumstances into account, few rivers in the world can vie 
with it, either in utility or beauty. From its very com- 
mencement it affords most delightful prospects. Rivers 
of a romantic and beautiful character flow into it almost 
at equal distances, like lateral canals. Its valleys are of 
extraordinary depth and fertility ; generally high and dry, 
and for the most part healthy; whilst the configuration 
of the country on the banks has much grandeur, softness, 
and variety. Of the rivers and creeks which join the Ohio, 
the number is very great. The following are all navigable, 
in moderate or high stages of the water, by steam-boats, for 
considerable distances, viz. the Muskingum, Great Kenhawa, 
Big Sandy, Scioto, Great Miami, Kentucky, Green, Wa- 
bash, Cumberland, and Tennessee. The last is by far the 
largest and most important tributary of the Ohio, watering 
considerable portions of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Of creeks and smaller rivers there arc probably nearly two 
hundred which enter the Ohio; but a list of them would 
only be a dry catalogue of uncouth names. (rR. R. R.) 

OHITTAHOO, one of the Marquis of Mendoza’s 
Islands, in the Southern Pacific Ocean. It is about nine 
miles in length and twenty-one in circumference, and is in- 
tersected by a narrow ridge of hills, which are divided by 
deep, narrow, and fertile valleys, well watered, and adorn- 
ed with trees. This, with other three islands which lie 
near it, was discovered in July 1595, by Alvaro Mendana, 
who gave them their name, in honour of the viceroy of 
Peru. A cove in which the European vessels usually an- 
chored is situated in long. 139. 8. W. and lat. 9. 55. S. 

OHRDRUFY, a city of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha-Al- 
tenburg, in Germany, the capital of a bailiwick of the 
same name, which, besides the city, contains six villages, 
1700 houses, and 7000 inhabitants. It belongs to Prince 
Hohenlohc-Neuenstein. The city stands near the borders 
of the Thuringian Mountains, on the small river Ohre. It 
is surrounded with walls, and has a palace for the prince, 
four churches, a lyceum, an hospital, 840 dwellings, and 
3480 inhabitants, who are industrious in making wood 
ware, in tanning leather, and in producing paper, copper 
utensils, and several smaller articles. 

OIA, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into the Gulf 
of Obskaia. Long. 72. 24. E. Lat. 68, N. 
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OIL, an unctuous and inflammable substance, obtained 
from several natural bodies, as animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. 

OISE, a department of the north of France, formed out 
of the ancient Isle of France, and the districts of Beauvaisis 
and Valois. It extends in north latitude from 49.7. to 49. 
38. and in east longitude from 1. 28. to 3.4. It is bounded 
on the north by the Somme, on the east by the Aisne, on 
the south by the Seine and Marne and the Seine and Oise, 
and on the west by the Eure; and it is divided into four 
arrondissements, which are subdivided into thirty-five can- 
tons and 738 communes. It extends over 2428 square 
miles, and, according to the census of 1836, contains 398,641 
inhabitants, and elects three deputies to the national re- 
presentative body. The face of the country is plain or un- 
dulating, with a chain of calcareous hills of moderate height, 
of which Mount Cesar on the eastern part is the highest. 
The soil is various, being in some parts clayey and in others 
sandy with marl, and generally a calcareous subsoil, except 
in the marshy portions near the streams. The Oise runs 
through it till it falls into the Seine, and it is navigable for 
barges. The Aisne, another navigable river, passes through 
a part of this department before it joins the Oise. There 
are a great number of smaller streams, some with and 
some without a name, all of which reach the sea ultimately 
through the Seine. The climate is dry and healthy, ex- 
cept in the marshy parts and near the woods, which cover 
about one seventh part of the whole surface. The agri- 
culture is tolerably conducted ; but the paucity of manure 
causes a great part of the land to be left fallow ; yet it yields 
more corn than is required for the consumption, and in 
average years can spare one fourth of its growth for the 
supply of the surrounding departments. Besides corn, it 
yields a vast quantity of fruit, especially cherries, which 
can be conveyed by the rivers to Paris and other large 
cities. A great quantity of apples is converted into cider. 
The vines in general produce only a weak wine, not capa- 
ble of being long preserved, except some of Ancerville 
and of Villars-Saint-Sepulcre, which are preferred to all 
the others of Picardy. ‘he breeding of horses is careful- 
ly attended to, and some excellent ones are reared. The 
stock of oxen and sheep is low for the extent of country ; 
but the races of the latter have been recently improved 
by the crossings with Merinos, and some fine wool is now 
furnished to the manufacturers. There are fabrics of 
linen, woollen, and cotton goods in several places; a con- 
siderable quantity of thread lace is made by the females ; 
and there are also many tanneries and potteries. There is 
a considerable transit trade on the rivers, and they, as 
well as the rivulets, afford much fish. 

OKEHAM, or Oxuam, a market-town, the capital of 
the county of Rutland, and situated in a rich valley called 
the vale of Cadmus. It is ninety-five miles from London, 
and has a good market on Saturday. It has an ancient 
castle, now converted into an assize-hall and a county 
jail. The parish church, dedicated to All-Saints, is a fine 
old structure, with a lofty spire, which is visible a great 
way around it. It has no corporation ; but whatever power 
of a municipal nature is exercised is derived from the Earl 
of Winchelsea or the Dean of Westminster, who are lords 
of the two manors into which the town is divided. Near 
to it is Burleigh-on-the-Hill, a noble mansion of the Earl of 
Winchelsea. The population amounted in 1801 to 1613, 
+4 ISL1 to 1719, in 1821 to 2160, and in 1831 to 2440. 

OKHOTZK, one of the four circles of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, in the government of Irkoutsk. It extends along the 
gulfs of the Eastern Ocean, called the Seas of Okhotzk, of 
Kamtschatka, and of Anadir. ‘The climate is damp and 
unhealthy, being exposed to thick mists, from so great an 
extent of ocean; and the country is not only barren, but un- 
wholesome. ‘This damp and poisonous atmosphere conti- 
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ridge of moderately-elevated hills. Beyond this boundar 


the country is more fertile, as trees are found to grow well, 


and rich meadows are seen. 


The town of Okhotzk is built upon a long and narrow 
ridge, enclosed between the sea and the river Okhota, and 
formed chiefly from an accumulation of marine débris. 
This town consists of 130 houses, extending in a line of 
about two thirds of a mile, though it is not more than from 
100 to 300 feet broad. It has a church, some magazines, 
s. Okhotzk is the channel of 
trade between Irkoutsk and Kamtschatka. ‘The goods are 
conveyed chiefly by water, there being a very short inter. 
val of land carriage. But it is a tedious and difficult voy 
age, and even dangerous from the barbarous nature of the 
people who inhabit the banks of the rivers. The land jour- 
ney is likewise dangerous. So difficult is the country, that 
the goods can be carried only on pack-horses, or on men’s 
backs, as there are no waggons of any description; and, 
on account of the danger of sinking in morasses, it can be 
performed only in the spring. The inhabitants of the town 
consist chiefly of mariners and Cossacks. Besides the off- 
cers of the court of justice, there are two priests. Long. of 
the town 142. 44. E. Lat. 59. 20.N. The Sea of Okhotzk 
is a large gulf of the Eastern Ocean, enclosed between 
Kamtschatka, the circle of Okhotzk, part of Chinese Tar- 
tary, and Saghalien. At its mouth are the Kurile Islands 
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OKIRAH, a town of Bengal, in the district of Burdwan, 
105 miles north-west from Calcutta. Long. 87. 15. E. Lat. 
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OLANGO, a small island amongst the Philippines, near 
the eastern coast of Siba. Long. 123.51. E. Lat. 10.33.N. 
OLCHANSKAIA, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in the 
overnment of Orenburg, and situated on the small river 
Olchanka. It contains a church and several streets, and 
ine of Samara. The inhabitants 
consist chiefly of veteran soldiers. It is 177 miles south- 


forms part of the military | 


east of Orenburg. 


OLDCASTLE, Sir Jonn, commonly called the Good 
Lord Cobham, was born in the reign of Edward HL He 
obtained his peerage by marrying t 


Cobham who had strenu 


his means, the statute aga 


he heiress of that Lord 
ously opposed the tyranny of 
Richard II.; and, with the estate and title of his father-in- 
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ent spirit for which that nobleman was 


iotic and independ- 
distinguished. By 


inst provisors was revived, and 


guarded with more severe penalties than ever; and he was 
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the corruptions which then pre- 


number of articles against 
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in collecting and transcribing the works o 
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ommons. He was at great pains 


f Wickliffe, which 


he dispersed amongst the people; and he sent a number 
of his disciples as itinerant preachers into various parts 0 


the country. In the reign of Henry | 


V. he commande 


an English army in France, at that time distracted by the 


contentions of the two factions of 


and, in this capacity, he co 


raise the siege of Paris. In the reign o 
accused of heresy, the growt 
mainly attributed to his influence. 
vour for Lord Cobham, who held a domestic 
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Orleans and Burgundy; 
he Duke of Orleans 0 
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hand extension of which was 
‘The king having @ !a- 


office at court, 


delayed the prosecution, and kindly undertook, by reason 


ing and expostulation, to r 


the attempt proved abortive. 
ship, “ I profess obedience to my king ; 
ritual dominion of the pope, I could never see upeh gas 
foundation it is claimed, nor can 
and he added, * It is as sure 


the great Antichrist foreto 
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I pay him any obedience ; 
as God’s word is true, he is 
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i-c.so different from what had been expected, deeply offended ket-towns, and 776 villages and hamlets, with 233,400 Oldenburg 
~ the king, who, turning away in visible displeasure, with- inhabitants, of whom 161,420 adhere to the Lutheran au 
drew his favour from Cobham, and left him to the censures church, 68,000 are Catholics, and the remainder, excepting a 
of the church, which speedily overtook him. Being sum- 900 Jews, are Calvinists. The population of the principa- : 
- moned to appear before the archbishop, he disobeyed the lity of Lubeck is 19,070, that of Birkenfeld is 21,180, and 
. citation, and was excommunicated on the ground of contu- the remainder is found in Oldenburg proper. The reve- 
. macy. Reckless in exposing himself to danger, he seems nues of the state amount to about L.130,000 annually, aris- 
to have wanted the courage to confront it boldly when it ing partly from tolls on the Weser, and partly from taxes 
appeared in a definite shape. Hoping to avoid the im- on foreign goods, but chiefly from domains, ‘Tinea’ 
h pending storm, he waited upon the king with a confession has no debt. The army consists of 1650 men; but the 
of his faith in writing; but whilst he was in the royal pre- state is bound to contribute to the force of the German 
sence, an officer of the ecclesiastical court entered, and confederacy a contingent of 2177 men. he principal river 
cited him to appear before the archbishop, upon which he is the Weser, into which the smaller streams flow, and it 
was immediately conveyed a prisoner to the Tower. When is the ordinary channel of marine commerce. ‘The soil is 
brought before the proper tribunal, he read his opinion of in general poor and sandy, but near to the rivers there are 
the several articles in regard to which he supposed that some rich marshes, obtained by draining and embankments, 
he had been called in question, particularly the eucharist, which fatten cattle, and afford the productions of the dairy. 
images, penance, and pilgrimages; but he was informed, ‘The cultivation is badly conducted in the large division. 
that in some things he had not been sufficiently explicit Thcre are a great number of small proprietors, who culti- 
in stating his particular views ; that on all these points the vate their own fields, and thereby procure a bare subsist- 
church had already decided, and by her determinations all ence. The climate is raw, cold, and exceedingly variable. 
Christians ought to abidc ; that these determinations would OLDENBURG, a City, the capital of the duchy of the same 
be given him as a direction of his faith ; and that, in a few mame in the north-east of Germany. It is situated on the 
days, he must appear again and state his opinions. The river Hunte, which is navigable to the Weser, and is sur- 
second examination, however, ended like the first. Cobham rounded with walls plantcd with lime trees, being well built 
declared that “ he knew none holier than Christ and his and clean, but in an antique style. ‘The duke has a large 
apostles; and that these determinations were surely none and old, but not an elegant palace, on the grand parade, 
of theirs, as they were against Scripture.” He was accord- adjoining to the city. The city contains two churches, 
ingly condemned asa heretic, and remanded to the Tower; two hospitals, and 660 houses, with 5420 inhabitants, who 
but he contrived to effect his escape from prison, and lay subsist chiefly from the expenditure of the court, of the 
concealed in Wales, until information rcached the king at tribunals, and of the civil officers of the government. It 
Eltham that about twenty thousand Lollards had assem- has little trade excepting at its two great fairs. Long. 8. 
bled for his destruction at St Giles, with Lord Cobhamat 6.1. E. Lat. 53. 8. 33, N. 
their head. A bill of attainder then passed against him, O._pensurG, Henry, was born in the duehy of Bremen, 
a price was set upon his head, and a perpetual exemption in Lower Saxony. During the long parliament, he was ap- 
_ from taxes promised to any town which should secure him, pointed consul tor his countrymen, at London, after the 
_ After having spent four years in Wales, he was at length usurpation of Cromwell; but being discharged of that em- 
seized, carried to London, and cxecuted in St Giles’s ployment, he was appointed tutor to the Lord Henry 
Fields, in December 1417, with circumstances of cruelty O'Bryan, an Irish nobleman, whom he attended to the 
characteristic of the times. _ university of Oxford, where he was admitted to study in 
As a writer, Lord Cobham is only known bya piece en- the Bodleian Library in the beginning of the year 1656. 
. titled “ Twelve Conclusions, addressed to the Parliament He was afterwards tutor to William Lord Cavendish, and 
| of England,” at the end of the first book of which are some was acquainted with Milton the poet. During his resi- 
-monkish rhymes in Latin, which Bale has preserved. “A dence at Oxford he became acquainted with the members 
Brefe Chronycle concerning the Examynacyon and Death of that body, which there gave birth to the Royal Society, 


of the blessed martyr of Christ, Syr Johan Oldecastell, the upon the foundation of which he was elected a fellow; and 
Lorde Cobham,” was also published by Bale, and reprinted when the society had found it necessary to have two secre- 
under the care of a Mr Lewis of Margate in 1729. Since taries, he was chosen as assistant secretary to Dr Wilkins. 
that time the life of Lord Cobham has been written by He applied himself with extraordinary diligence to the 
Mr Gilpin, who describes him as a person of uncommon business of his office, and in the year 1664 began the pub- 
parts and varied talents, well qualified either for the cabinet lication of the Philosophical Transactions, which he con- 
or the field ; as possessing acquirements equal to his parts; tinued to publish to No. xxxvi. 25th June 1677. After 
and, besides, as remarkable for his ready and poignant wit this the publication was discontinued till the January fol- 
in conversation. “ It was “his thirst of knowledge,” adds lowing, when it was again resumed by his successor in the 
his biographer, “ which first brought him acquainted with office of secretary, Mr Nehemiah Grew, who carried it on 
the opinions of Wickliffe. The novelty of them engaged till the end of February 1678. Mr Oldenburg died at his 
his curiosity. He examined then: as a philosopher, and in house at Charlcton, near Greenwich, in Kent, in August 
the course of his examination became a Christian. ” (a.) 1678. 
OLDENBURG, a sovereign ducliy in the north-east of OLDHAM, one of those towns which, within the pre- 
‘Germany, but consisting also of two other portions sepa- sent generation, have grown up with rapidity since the es- 
rated from it, though both of them are of small extent. One tablisiment of the cotton manufacture. It is situated in 
of these smaller divisions in the north is called the princi- the hundred of Salford, in the county of Lancaster, eight 
pality of Lubeck, consisting of a small territory surround- miles from Manchester, and 186 trom London. It stands 
ed by the Danish territory of Holstein, and some small on the river Medlock, very near the source of that and of 
Spots on the banks of the Trave, and near Schwartau, ad- another stream called the Irk, in a district abounding in 
joining to the territory of the republic of Lubeck. The coal. Oldham had been created into a market-town ; and 
other of these small divisions is on the western side of the was by the reform act constituted a borough, with the power 
hine ; it is called the principality of Birkenfeld, and is of returning two members to the House of Commons. It 
wholly surrounded by the Prussian province of the Lower is parochially united with Prestwick, and these places com- 
|p The whole of these three divisions extend over prehend ten townships, extending over 21,160 acres, with 
*1 square miles, and comprehend nine cities, ten mar- a population, in 1831, of 67,579 persons. ‘Lhe whole is a 
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manufacturing district, making fustians and spinning cotton 
yarn, and also having a great trade in making hats. The 
town of Oldham is, for the most part, of very recent erec- 
tion, containing many large piles of buildings destined for 
manufacturing purposes, and a proportional number of small 
dwellings for the workmen; but all are discoloured by the 
smoke which issues from numerous steam-engines, few of 
the proprietors of which reside within the town. It has a 
fine large parish church, and, as is usual with such a po- 
pulation, a very great variety of places of worship for the 
several discordant and dissenting sects. At the first elec- 
tion for this borough, it was distinguished by its selection 
of Mr Cobbett as one of its representatives. The popula- 
tion of the township of Oldham amounted in the year 
1801 to 12,024, in 1811 to 16,690, in 1821 to 21,662, and 
in 1831 to 32,381. 

OLDHAM, John, an eminent English poet of the seven- 
teenth century, was educated under his father, a noncon- 
formist minister, and then sent to Edmund Hall in Oxford. 
He afterwards became usher to the free school at Croydon 
in Surrey, where he received a visit from the Earls of Ro- 
chester and Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, and other persons of 
distinction, merely on account of some verses of his which 
they had seen in manuscript. He was successively tutor 
to the sons of several gentlemen ; and having saved a small 
sum of money, he came to London, where, being an agree- 
able companion, he became a perfect votary to the bottle. 
He was quickly found out by the noblemen who had visited 
him at Croydon, and who made him acquainted with Dry- 
den. He lived mostly with the Earl of Kingston, at Holme 
Pierr-point, in Nottinghamshire, where he died of the small- 
pox in 1683, in the thirtieth year of his age. His acquain- 
tance with learned authors appears, by his satires against 
the Jesuits, to have been considerable; and Dryden esteem- 
ed him highly. His works, which are printed in two vols. 
12mo, consist chiefly of satires, odes, translations, para- 
phrases of Horace and other authors, elegiac verses, imita- 
tions, parodies, and familiar epistles. 

OLDMIXON, Jouy, a violent party-writer and ill-na- 
tured critic, who would scarcely have been remembered, 
if Pope, in resentment of his abuse, had not condemned 
him to immortality in the Dunciad. His party-writings 
procured him a place in the revenue at Liverpool, where 
he died at an advanced age, in the year 1740. Besides his 
fugitive pieces, he wrote a History of the Stuarts, in folio; 
a Critical History of England, in two vols. Svo; a volume 
of Poems; and some dramatic pieces. 

OLEKMA, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the government 
of Irkoutsk, and a tributary of the Lena. Its course is 
from south to north, and is in length nearly 600 miles. The 
animal which produced the sable fur formerly haunted its 
banks, but it has now disappeared. 

OLEKMINSK, a fort and small town of Asiatic Russia, 
in the government of Irkoutsk. It was originally erected 
as a Station for collecting the tribute of furs from the Ya- 
koutes, who wander in the neighbouring districts. It has 
some twenty houses and a church, and is situated about 
nine miles from the mouth of the Olekma. It is 692 miles 
north-east of Irkoutsk. 

OLENEK, a considerable river of the government of 
Irkoutsk, in Asiatic Russia, which discharges itself into the 
Frozen Ocean. Long. 119. E. Lat.73. N. Thesmall town 
of Olensk is situated near the mouth of the Olenek. 

OLENUS, a Greek poet, older than Orphens, who was a 
native of Xanthe, a city of Lycia. He composed several 
hymns, which were sung in the island of Delos upon festi- 
val days. Olenus is said to have been one of the founders 
of the oracle at Delphi; to have been the first who at that 
place filled the office of priest of Apollo; and to have given 
responses in verse. 

OLERON, an arrondissement of the department of the 
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Lower Pyrenees, in France, being 972 square miles in ex. 
tent. It comprehends eight cantons, which are divided into 
eighty-one communes, and it contains 71,400 inhabitants, 
The capital is the city of the same name, situated between 
the two rivers Gaves d’Aspe and Gaves d’Ossau. It con- 
tains 900 houses, and64.00 inhabitants, who are employed 
in making thin woollen hosiery and leather. Long. 0. 17, 
W. Lat. 438. 10, N. 

OLERON, an island situated on the coast of France, in 
the department of the Lower Charente. It is about ninety 
square miles in extent, and is opposite’ the mouths of the 
rivers Charente and Seudre. It is separated from the 
mainland by the strait called the Pertuis de Maubuisson. 
Oleron is a fertile spot, especially on the east and south 
parts, and yields good corn, wine, and brandy. ‘There are 
also extensive marshes, from which salt is collected. It 
contains about 15,000 inhabitants, who are expert seamen 
and fishermen. 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government in which the ad- 
ministration of affairs is confined to a few hands. 

OLIO, or Ociio, a savoury dish, or food, composed of 
a great variety of ingredients. 

OLIVAREZ, Don Gaspar DE GUZMAN CONDE DE, the 
favourite and minister of Philip IV. of Spain, a man of 
great parts and boundless ambition. After a restless and 
unprincipled career, he was banished to Toro, where he 
died about the year 1645. 

OLIVE’S Istanp, a small island lying off the south 
coast of New Holland, and belonging to the Nuyts Archi- 


pelago. Long. 133. 53. E. Lat. 32. 46. 5. 
OLIVET, or Mount oF OLIVEs, was situated to the 


east of the city of Jerusalem, and separated from the city 
only by the brook Kedron, and by the valley of Jehosha- 
hat, which stretches out from the north to the south. 
OLIVETAN, Rosert, a son of John Calvin. He print- 
ed, at Neufchatel, in 1535, folio, a version of the Bible 
into French, which had been translated from the original 
Hebrew and Greek. It is written in an uncouth and bar- 
barous style, and is very far from being faithful. The cha- 
racters in which it is printed are Gothic, and the language 
is scarcely less so. It is valued only because it is rare. 
Calvin is believed to have had a considerable share in this 
translation. Olivetan survived his publication only a short 
time. He died at Rome the year after, having, it is alleged, 
been poisoned on account of his translation. Olivetan’s 
Bible, revised by Calvin and Malinger, was reprinted at 
Geneva, in 1540, in 4to. This edition is still rarer than 
the former. It is called the Bible de [ Epée, because the 
rinter had adopted the figure of a sword as his ensign. 
OLIVIER, CuaupE Marruirv, advocate of the parlia- 
ment of Aix, was born at Marseilles, in 1701. He had a 
principal share in the establishment of the academy of Mar- 
seilles, and was one of its original members. He practise 
at the bar with considerable success ; and a few hours’ re- 
tirement from society and from his pleasures were frequent: 
ly sufficient to enable him to speak and write, even upon 
important causes. But his works commonly bore marks 0 
great haste. Addicted to excess in every thing, he wou 
employ a fortnight in studying the Code and the Digest, 
or in storing his mind with the beauties of Demosthenes; 
Homer, Cicero, and Bossuet ; and would then abandon him- 
self for another fortnight, frequently for a whole month, to 
a life of frivolity and dissipation. He died in 1736, at the 
age of thirty-five. Olivier published, 1. L’Histoire de Phi- 
lippe Roi de Macedoine, et Pére d’Alexandre le Grand; 
vols. 12mo; 2. Mémoire sur les Secours donnés aux 10 
mains par les Marseillois pendant la Seconde Guerre Pu- 
nique ; 3. Mémoire sur les Secours donnés aux Romains 
par les Marseillois durant la Guerre contre les Gaulois. 
OLLERTON, a small market-town of the county git 
tingham, in the hundred of Bassetlaw, a part of the paris 
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_ of Edwinston, of which it isa chapelry. It is 133 miles 
from London, and thirteen from Nottingham, and has a 
market, which is held on Friday. The population amount- 

“ ed in 1801 to 439, in 1811 to 462, in 1821 to 576, and in 


| 1831 to 658. 
| 


OLMUTZ, a city of the Austrian province of Moravia, 
the capital of a circle of the same name, which extends 
over 2090 square miles, and compreliends twenty-seven 
cities, twenty market-towns, and 795 villages, with 410,000 
inhabitants. It is for the most part a mountainous country, 
_ and the principal rivers of the province have their sources in 
it. The southern part is the least hilly, and is a very fertile 
and well-cultivated district. The city, which stands on the 

river March, is fortified, and defended by a citadel, in which 

Lafayette was long a prisoner. It is a well-built place, be- 

ing the see of an archbishop, and the seat of the admini- 
_ stration of the province ; and it has a lyceum, with a good 

library, twenty-six professors, and about 800 students, who 
are admitted to graduate in the four faculties of law, phi- 
losophy, medicine, and theology. It contains 680 houses, 
and, besides the military, about 12,000 inhabitants. It has 
little trade, and none but small manufactories. Long. 14. 
4, 45, E. Lat. 49. 32. 43. N. 

OLNEY, a market-town in the hundred of Newport, in 
the county of Buckingham, fifty-six miles from London. 
It is built on the river Ouse, and consists chiefly of one 
long street. The only distinguished object is the parish 
church, a spacious building, with a spire 185 feet in height, 
being the most lofty of any in the county. There was for- 
_ merly considerable occupation here for females in making 
_ bone lace; but it has nearly ceased, and been feebly re- 

placed by making straw-plaiting for hats. This place was 

the residence of the poet Cowper, who drew much of his 

descriptions from the scenery around the town. There 
isa market on Monday, but it has much declined. The 
| population amounted in 1801 to 2075, in 1811 to 2268, in 
_ 1821 to 2339, and in 1831 to 2418. 
OLONEZ, a government or stadtholderate of Russia, so 
| called from the city of the same name, and also the river 
which empties itself into the Lake of Ladoga. It extends 
in north latitude from 60. 29. to 66. 30., and in east longi- 
tudefrom 29. 45. to 41. 87., and has a superficies of 83,314 
square miles. It is very thinly peopled, containing not more 
than 350,000 inhabitants. ‘The southern part of the pro- 
vince is level, and abounds in lakes and morasses, includ- 
_ing in the former the large Lake of Ladoga. In the north- 
ern part a portion of the Scandinavian range of mountains 
enters from Sweden and Norway. ‘The soil is generally 
sterile, and the climate ungenial ; but the former produces 
some rye, barley, and oats, though the harvests rarely af- 
ford four times the quantity of seed that issown. The most 
‘Important products, besides grain, are derived from the 
forests, which are extensive, and, besides fuel, supply tim- 
ber for building, as well as tar and pitch. There are some 
few mines of iron worked, and the quarries yield marble and 
other kinds of stone, enormous blocks of which are convey- 
ed to St Petersburg for building. ‘The province is divided 
es eight circles, which contain eight cities and 227 pa- 
rishes, 

OLOT, a large town in the north-east of Spain, in the 
Province of Catalonia and district of Vique. It is situated 
on the tiver Fluvia, about twenty miles to the north-west 
of the city of Gerona, so celebrated for its gallant defence 
against the French. It is surrounded with walls, is tole- 
rably well built, with several squares, and contains three 
parochial and two conventual churches, besides a large hos- 
pital. In the town there are 3000 houses, and about 15,000 
rpabitants, and it is one of the most industrious places in 
k € kingdom. It is particularly distinguished by its manu- 
7. ures of silk goods, and of cotton and woollen stockings. 
“thas; too, several establishments for making serges and 
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corduroys, as well as coarser woollens ; some mills for spin- 
ning cotton, several tanneries, some printed cotton works, 
several soap-making manufactories, and a large manufac- 
tory of cards. It also has a considerable trade in cork and 
in wool. Notwithstanding it has suffered severely by the 
loss of the trade to South America, and by the internal po- 
litical dissensions, it has made considerable progress in all 
branches of industry. 

OLPAR, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Gu- 
jerat, and district of Broach, seven miles north from Surat. 
Long. 73. 1. E. Lat. 21. 18. N. It is also a small district, 
which was settled as a private estate on the peishwa, by the 
Mahratta treaty of 1803, but was afterwards taken from him 
on account of his treacherous conduct. 

OLUTORA, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into 
the Eastern Ocean near the peninsula of Kamtschatka. A 
fort has been constructed by the Russians on its bank, but 
this has been twice destroyed by the Koriaks, a singular 
race, who take the whale in nets formed of thick ropes. 

OLYMPIA, in Ancient Geography, was surnamed Pisa- 
tis, and so called from the territory of Pisa, in Elis. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, there was here the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, before which stood a grove of wild olive trees, 
in which was the stadium or foot-course, so called because 
it was the eighth part of a mile; and by it runs the Alpheus, 
which comes down from Arcadia. Olympia, however, was 
famous not merely for the temple of Jupiter, but also for a 
temple of Juno, sixty-three feet in length, with columns 


of the Doric order round it; and a metroum, or temple of 


the mother of the gods, a large Doric edifice, with holy 
treasuries. ‘These, and the porticoes, gymnasium, pryta- 
neum, and many more buildings, chiefly in the enclosure, 
with the houses of the priests and other inhabitants, ren- 
dered Olympia a place of no inconsiderable importance. 
The stadium was in the grove of wild olive trees, before 
the great temple; and near it was the hippodrome, or course 
for the races of horses and chariots. The Alpheus flowed 
by from Arcadia, in a copious and pleasant stream, which 
was received on the coast by the Sicilian Sea. 

» The temple of Jupiter was of the Doric order, sixty-eight 
feet in height to the pediment, ninety-five in width, and two 
hundred and thirty in length ; the cell being encompassed 
with columns. It was erected with the stone of the coun- 
try ; but the roof was of Pentelican marble, the slabs being 
disposed as tiles, and the access to it was by a winding 
staircase. ‘The two pediments were enriched with sculp- 
ture, one having over the centre a statue of Victory gilded, 
and underneath a votive buckler of gold. At each corner 
there was a gilded vase. Above the columns were fixed 
twenty-one gilded bucklers, offered at the conclusion of 
the Achzean war by the Roman general Mummius. The 
gates in the two fronts were of brass, and over them were 
carved the labours of Hercules. Within the cell were 
double colonnades, between which was the approach to the 
image. 

The Jupiter of Olympia was accounted alone sufficient 
to immortalize its sculptor Phidias. It was of ivory and 
gold, and the head was crowned with olive. In the right 
hand was a statue of Victory; and in the left a flowered 
sceptre, composed of various metals, and on which was an 
eagle. The sandals were of gold, and the vestment was 
of the same material, being curiously embossed with lilies 
and animals. The throne was gold inlaid with ebony and 
ivory, and studded with jewels, intermixed with paintings 
and exquisite figures in relief. The pillars between the 
feet contributed to its support. Before it were walls, serv- 
ing as a fence, and decorated principally with the exploits 
of Hercules; the portion opposite to the door was of a 
blue colour. A family descended from Phidias, and called 
phedrunte, or the polishers, had the charge of keeping the 
work bright and clean. The veil or curtain was of cloth rich 
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with the purple dye of Phoenicia, and worked with Assyrian 
embroidery; an offering of King Antiochus, and which 
was let down from above by loosening the strings. The 
image impressed the spectator with an opinion that it was 
wider and higher than it actually measured. Its magni- 


tude was such, that, though the temple was very large, the 
artist seemed to have erred in the propo:tions. The god, 


sitting, nearly touched the ceiling with his head, and thus 
suggested an idea that, if he were to rise up, he wonld de- 


stroy the roof. A part of the pavement before it was of 


black marble, enclosed in a rim of Parian or white marble, 
within which they poured oil to preserve the ivory. 

The altar of Jupiter Olympins was of great antiquity, 
and composed of the ashes of the thighs of the victims, 
which were carried up and consumed on the top of it, along 
with wood of the white poplar tree. The ashes also of the 
prytaneum, in which a perpetual fire was kept burning on 
a hearth, were removed annually on a fixed day, and spread 
upon it, being first mingled with water from the Alpheus. 
The cement, it was affirmed, could be made of that fluid 
only, and therefore this river was much respected, and es- 
teemed the most friendly of any to the god. On each side 
of the altar there were stone steps, and its height was about 
twenty-two feet. Women and girls, when allowed to vi- 
sit Olympia, were suffered to ascend the basement, which 
was an hundred and twenty-five feet in circumference. 
The people of Elis sacrificed daily, and private persons as 
often as they chose. Olympia was situated upon an emi- 
nence, between two mountains called Ossa and Olympus. 

OLYMPIAD, the space of four years, by which the 
Greeks reckoned time. According to the most accurate 
and learned computation of the moderns, the first Olym- 
piad fell exactly 776 years before the first year of Christ, 
or 775 years anterior to bis birth, in the year of the Ju- 
lian period 3938, and twenty-two years before the build- 
ing of the city of Rome. The games were exhibited at 
the time of the full moon next after the summer solstice ; 
therefore the Olympiads were of unequal length, because 
the time of the full moon differs eleven days every year ; 
for which reason they sometimes began the next day after 
the solstice, and at other times four weeks afterwards. The 
computation by Olympiads ceased, as some suppose, after 
the 304th, in the year 440 of the Christian era. It was 
universally adopted, not only by the Greeks, but by many 
of the neighbouring countries 5 though the Pythian games 
still served as an epoch to the people of Delphi and to the 
Beeotians, the Nemzan games to the Argives and Arcadians, 
and the Isthmian to the Corinthians and the inhabitants 
of the isthmus. To the Olympiads history has been greatly 
indebted. ‘They have served to fix the time of many mo- 
mentous events; and indeed before this method of com- 
puting time was observed, every page of history is mostly 
fabulous, being filled with such obscurity and contradiction, 
that no true chronological account can be properly esta- 
plished or maintained with certainty. 

OLYMPIC Games were solenin games amongst the an- 
cient Greeks, and so called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom 
they were dedicated. By some they are said to have been first 
instituted by him after his victory over the sons of ‘Titan ; 
whilst others ascribe their institution to Hercules (not the 
son of Alemena, but one of much greater antiquity), others 
to Pelops, and others to Hercules the son of Alcmena. 
The festival, which lasted five days, began and ended with 
a sacrifice to Olympian Jupiter. ‘The intermediate time was 
chiefly filled up by the gymmastic exercises, in which all 
freemen of Grecian extraction were invited to contend, 
provided they had been born in lawful wedlock, and had 
lived untainted by any infamous or immoral conduct. The 
preparation for this part of the entertainment was made 
in the gymnasium of Elis, a spacious edifice surrounded 
py a double range of pillars, with an open area in the 
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middle. Adjoining were various apartments, containing 
baths, and other conveniences for the combatants. The 
neighbouring country was gradually adorned with porti- Om 
coes, shady walks, and groves, interspersed with seats and - 
benches ; the whole being originally destined torelieve the, 
fatigues and anxiety of the candidates for Olympic fame, 
and frequented in later times by sophists and philosophers, 
wlio were fond to contemplate wisdom and communicate 
knowledge in those delightful retreats. The order of the 
athletic exercises, or combats, was established by Lycur- 
gus, and corresponded almost exactly to that described by 
Homer in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, and the eighth 
of the Odyssey. Iphitus, we are told, appointed the other 
ceremonies and entertainments ; settled the regular return 
of the festival at the end of every fourth year, in the month 
of July; and gave to the whole solemnity that form and 
arrangement which it preserved with but little variation for 
more than a thousand years; a period exceeding the du- 
ration of the most famous kingdoms and republics of anti- 
quity. Amongst the benefactors of Olympia at a much 
later period was reckoned Herod, afterwards king of Ju- 
dea. On his way to Rome, seeing the games neglected or 
dwindling into insignificance, from the poverty of the Eleans, 
he displayed great munificence as president, and provided 
an ample revenue for their future support and dignity. 
Such an institution, even in its least perfect form, must 
have been attended with advantages to society. It is suf- 
ficient to mention the suspension of hostilities which took 
place, not only during the cclebration of the festival, but 
for a considerable time both before and after it. Consi- 
dered as a religious ceremony, to which the whole Grecian 
race was invited, and even enjoined to assist in its celebra- 
tion, it was well adapted to facilitate intercourse, to pro- 
mote knowledge, to soften prejudice, and to accelerate the 
progress of civilization. Greece, particularly Peloponnesus, 
was the centre from which the adventurous spirit of its in- 
habitants had diffused innumerable colonies throughout the 
surrounding nations. ‘To these widely-separated commu- 
nities, which, notwithstanding their common origin, seem- 
ed to have lost all connection and correspondence, the 
Olympiad served as a common bond of alliance and a point 
of re-union. The celebrity of this festival continually at- 
tracted to it the characters most distinguished for genius 
and enterprise, whose fame would have otherwise been un- 
known and lost in the extent of the Grecian territory. The 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, but of 
Asia and Africa, being assembled at the worship of their 
common gods, were thus trained to the sense of a general 
interest, and excited to the pursuit of national honour and 
prosperity. Strangers of similar dispositions might con- 
firm in Elis the sacred and indissoluble ties of hospitality. 
If their communities were endangered by any barbarous 
power, they might there solicit assistance from their Gre- 
cian brethren ; and, upon other occasions, they might ex- 
plain the benefits which, in peace or war, their respective 
countries were best qualified to communicate. And thus 
the Olympic festival might serve the purpose of resident 
ambassadors, and of other institutions alike unknown to an 
tiquity. 7 4 
OM, a considerable river of Tobolsk, in Asiatic Russia, | 
which rises in a lake, and, after a western course of about 
500 miles, falls into the Irtysch. ». 
OMA, one of the Molucca Islands, about nine miles i 
length and six in width, containing about 5000 inhabitants. 
OMAR Esn at Kuatras, the successor of Abu-Bekr. 
We are informed that Omar was miraculously converted : 
to the Mahommedan faith. Before this event hes said 
| 


to have been truly respectable, and in particular sll i 
opposer of the Arabian prophet. Mahommed, it aah 
felt this opposition, and regretted it; he, therefore, 1" 
all the fervour, and, as it happened, with all the success" — 
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of tlie cards, this is called playing sans prendre ; and if Ombrome- 
another win more tricks than he, he is said to win codille. ter 
The oversights in the course of the game are called beasts ; , 
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hy a true prophet, as his followers pretend, prayed for the 
~ eonversion of his dangerous antagonist. Omar is said to 
‘€- have no sooner read the twentieth chapter of the Koran 


Omen. 


than he was convinced ; upon which he instantly repaired 
to Mahommed and his followers, and declared his conver- 
sion. On the death of Abu-Bekr, who had succeeded the 
impostor himself, he was promoted to the regal and ponti- 
fical dignity. The title first assigned him was the “ caliph 
of the caliph of the apostle of God ;” or in other words, 

“the successor of the successor of Mohammed ;” but the 

Arabs, considering that this title, by the addition to be an- 

nexed to it at the accession of every future caliph, would 

be too long, they, by universal consent, saluted him “ the 
emperor of the believers ;” which illustrious title, conferred 
at this juncture upon Omar, descended afterwards to all 

the successors of that prince. He was assassinated by a 

Persian slave, who stabbed him in the mosque at Medina. 

This event took place in the twenty-third year of the He- 

_ gira, which began in the year of Christ 643. His exten- 
sive conquests rendered the Moslem empire one of the 
most powerful and formidable monarchies in the world. 

OMBAY, an island in the Eastern Seas, forty-five miles 
in length and about thirteen in breadth. Its inhabitants 
are fierce and treacherous in their habits, so that it is dan- 
gerous for strangers to approach it. It is twenty miles 
west of Timor. 

OMBRE, a well-known game at cards, borrowed from 
the Spaniards, and played by two, by three, or by five per- 
sons, but generally by three. When three play at this 
game, nine cards are dealt to each party ; the whole ombre 
pack being only forty, because the eights, nines, and tens 
are thrown out of the pack. There are two sorts of coun- 
ters for stakes, the greater and the lesser. The last has 
the same proportion to the other as a penny has to a shil- 
ling. Of the greater counters each man stakes one for 
the game; and one of the lesser for passing for the hand, 
when eldest, and for every card taken in. As to the order 

_ and value of the cards, the ace of spades, called spadillo, 
_ is always the highest trump, in whatsoever suite the trump 
_ be; the maniile, or black deuce, is the second; and the 
| basto, or ace of clubs, is always the third. The next in 
order is the king, the queen, the knave, the seven, the six, 
the five, four, and three. Of the black there are eleven 
_ trumps, and of the red, twelve. The least small cards of 
the red are always the best, and the most of the black, ex- 
cept the deuce and red seven, both of which’are called the 
-manalles, and are always second when the red is a trump. 
The red ace, when a trump, enters into the fourth place, 
and is called punto ; otherwise it is only called an ace. 
~The three principal cards are called matadores, and have 
this privilege, that they are not obliged to attend an infe- 
Nor trump when it leads ; but, for want of a small trump, 
| the person may renounce small trumps, and play any other 
| card; and when these are all in the same hand, the others 
| Pay three of the greatest counters a piece. With these 
» three for a foundation, the player may count as many ma- 
| tadores as he has cards in an unin terrupted series of trumps; 
and for all these the others are to pay one Counter a piece. 
He who has the first hand is called ombre, and has his 
choice of playing the game, of naming the trump, and of 
taking in as many or as few cards as he pleases ; and after 
him the second, &c. But if he does not name the trump 
before he looks on the card which he has taken in, any 
other may prevent him, by naming what trump he pleases. 
He who has the first hand should neither take in nor play, 
a he has at least three sure tricks in his hand; for, 
wie i ra the game who wins most tricks, he that can 
|e et of the nine has a sure game. This is also the 
|e 4 win four, and can so divide the tricks that one 
ay win two, and the other three. 
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and if the ombre wins all the nine tricks, it is called win- 
ning the vole. 

In ombre by five, which many, on account of its not re- 
quiring so close an attention, prefer to that by three, only 
eight cards a piece are dealt ; and five tricks must be won, 
otherwise the ombre is beasted. Here the person who un- 
dertakes the game, after naming the trump, calls a king 
to his assistance ; upon which the person in whose hand 
the king is, withont discovering himself, is to assist him 
as a partner, and to share his fate. If, between both, they 
can make five tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and 
the auxiliary king only one; but when the counters are 
even, they divide them equally. If the ombre venture the 
game without calling in any king, this too is called playing 
sans prendre ; in which case the other-four are all against 
him, and he must win five tricks alone, or be beasted. 
The rest is much the same as by three. 

OMBROMETER, an instrument to measure the quan- 
tity of rain that falls. It consists of a tin funnel, the sur- 
face of which is an inch square, with a flat board, and a 
glass tube set into the middle of it in a groove. The rise 
of the water in the tube, the capacity of which at differ- 
ent times must be measured and marked, shows the quan- 
tity of rain that has fallen. 

OMEERSEER, a village of Hindustan, in the province 
of Cutch, about four miles south from Luckput Bunder. 
Lat. 23. 43. N. 

OMELET, or Ometetre, a kind of pancake or fricassée 
of eggs, with other ingredients, very common in Spain and 
in France. 

OMEN is a word which, in its proper sense, signifies a 
sign or indication of some future event, taken from the lan- 
guage of a person speaking withont any intention to pro- 
phecy. Hence Tully says that the Pythagoreans attend 
to the discourse, not only of gods, but also of men, which 
they call omens. This sort of omen was supposed to de- 

“pend much upon the will of the person concerned in the 
event ; and hence the phrases, accepit omen, arripuit omen. 
Such were the original omens: but they were afterwards 
derived from things as well as from words. Thus Pater- 
culus, speaking of the head of Sulpicius on the rostrum, 
Says it was velut omen imminentis proscriptionis, the omen 
of an impending proscription. Suetonius observes of Au- 
gustus, that he believed implicitly in certain omens; and 
that if his shoes were improperly put on in the morning, 
especially if the left shoe was put upon his right foot, he 
considered it as a bad omen. Omen was used, in a still 
larger sense, to signify an augury, as in the following line 
of Tully: “ Sic aquile clarum firmavit Jupiter omen,” thus 
Jove confirmed the bright omen of the eagle. Lastly, it 
was used, in the most generic sense of all, for a portent or 
prodigy ; as in the third book of the Eneid, where a myrtle 
torn up by /ineas dropped blood. 

The portentous or supernatural omens were either ex- 
ternal or internal. Of the former kind were those showers 
of blood so frequently occurring in the Roman history, 
which were much of the same nature with this adventure 
of /Eneas, which he calls monstra deum. Of the latter 
kind were those sudden consternations, which, seizing upon 
men without any visible cause, were imputed to the agency 
of the god Pan, and hence called panic terrors. But in- 
deed there was hardly any thing, however trivial, from 
which the ancients did not draw omens. That it should 
have been thought a direful omen when any thing befell 
the temples, altars, or statues of the gods, need therefore 
excite no wonder ; but that the meeting of an eunuch, a 
negro, a bitch with whelps, or a snake lying on the road, 


should have been looked upon as portending bad fortune, 
2U 
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Omer, St is a deplorable instance of human weakness, and of the 
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Ommon. 


pernicious influence of superstition on the mind. 

It is more than probable that this practice of making 
ordinary events ominous of good or bad fortune took its 
rise in Egypt, the parent land of almost every superstition 5 
put wherever it may have arisen, it spread itself over the 
whole inhabited globe, and at this day prevails in a greater 
or less degree amongst the vulgar of all nations. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing may be cited as examples. 

To break a looking-glass is extremely unlucky ; the par- 
ty to whom it belongs will lose his best friend. If, going 
a journey on business, a sow Cross the road, you will pro- 
bably meet with a disappointment, if not a bodily accident, 
before you return home. To avert this you must endea- 
vour to prevent her crassing you $ and if that cannot be 
done, you must ride round on fresh ground. If the sow 
be attended with her litter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes 
a successful journey. It is unlucky to see first one mag- 
pie, and then more; but to see two denotes marriage or 
merriment; three, a successful journey ; four, an unex- 
pected piece of good news; and five, that you will shortly 
be in a great company. To kill a magpie will certainly be 
punished with some terrible misfortune. If in a family the 
youngest daughter should be married before her elder sis- 
ters, they must all dance at her wedding without shoes. 
This will counteract their ill luck, and procure them hus- 
bands. If you meet a funeral procession, or if one pass 
by you, always take off your hat. This keeps all the evil 
spirits attending the body in good humour. If, in eating, 
you miss your mouth, and the victuals fall, it is very un- 
lucky, and denotes approaching sickness. It is lucky to 
put on a stocking the wrong side outwards ; changing it 
alters the luck. When a person goes out to transact any 
important business, it is lucky to throw an old shoe after 
him. It is unlucky to present a knife, scissors, razor, OF any 
sharp or cutting instrument, to one’s mistress or friend, as 
they are apt to cut love and friendship. To avoid the evil 
effects of this, a pin, a farthing, or some trifling recom- 
pense, niust be taken. To find a knife or razor denotes 
ill luck and disappointment to the party that finds it. 

OMER, Sz, an arroudissement of the department of the 
Pas de Calais, in France. It extends over 400 square 
miles, and comprises seven cantons and 136 communes, 
with 105,020 inhabitants. The capital is the city of the 
same name, situated on the river Aa. It has walls, broad 
streets, and well-built houses, a cathedral, six churches, a 
college, 2100 houses, and 19,032 inhabitants. Itisa place 
of considerable manufactures of woollens, and where, by 
means of a canal connecting it with the city of Calais, there 
is a great internal trade in agricultural products. Long. 
2,9, 52. E. Lat. 50. 44. 52. N. 

OMERCUNTUGC, a district and town of Hindustan, 
in the province of Gundwana. It is a celebrated resort of 
Hindu pilgrimage. In the neighbourhood are found the 
sources of the three great rivers, the Soane, Nerbuddah, 
and the Mahanuddy, which adds to the sanctity of the 
place ; the Hindus always evincing a great regard for the 
sources and the confluence of rivers. Long. of the town 
92. 15. E. Lat. 22. 53. N. 

OMERPOOR, a town of Hindustan, in the nizam’s ter- 
ritories, in the province of Berar, eighty-two miles north- 
east from Julnapoor. Long. 77. 10. E. Lat. 20. 23. N. 

OMMON, a district of Arabia, which comprises a por- 
tion of the southern coast extending from its eastern ex- 
tremity of Rasalgate to the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
In the interior it is one of the wildest parts of the country, 
and is little known, but is generally supposed to consist of 
sandy deserts. Along the coast the country is more fer- 
tile, and the inhabitants are an industrious and active race, 
pursuing with ardour poth commerce and navigation. The 
soil is well watered by the rivers which flow from the 
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ranges of mountains along the coast. Its produce is con- 
fined almost exclusively to dates and a little wheat, which 
appears to be scarcely sufficient for its own Consumption 
as, according to Frazer (see Narrative of a Journey into 
Khorassan, p. 17), large quantities of the latter article are 
imported from Bushire and Bassora. On the other hand 
large quantities of dates are also exported ; those of On. 
mon enjoying, it is said, a preference over the produce 
of other places, particularly in Sinde, to which they are 
exported. Dates are the great staple of these countries, 
being the staff of life; and they are the standard by which 
the value of landed estates is estimated. Landed proper- 
ty, although it usually descends by inheritance, may be 
disposed of in any way the proprietor pleases. ‘The sove- 
reign’s claim is confined to the tenth of the produce, and 
he can in no way interfere with the proprietor’s rights, al- 
though he may divest him of any command which he pos- 
sesses, or expel him from the district if he pleases. Lands 
are usually let out in lease, or;annual rent payable in a por- 
tion of the produce. Slaves are made use of here, as 
throughout Arabia, in the labours of agriculture ; but they 
are treated with kindness and indulgence. The property 
of the Arabs which they possess independently of land, 
consists for the most part in live stock, sheep, goats, camels, 
asses, a few horses, and cows ; camels being in value from 
thirty to three hundred dollars a-piece, according to blood 
and quality. The asses of Ommon are celebrated as the 
finest of Arabia ; and individuals of the best breed sell for 
very extravagant sums. The value of the common kind 
varies from one to forty dollars ; goats from four to six dol- 
lars ; sheep from one and a half to six dollars. No mules 
are reared, nor are horses abundant in the province. The 
cows have humps, and resemble those of India. Milk, 
butter, and ghee are very abundant, and good of their — 
kinds; which is the more remarkable, as the cattle have 
little or no pasture in the neighbourhood, and are fed upon 
dried fish a little salted, of which they become very fond. 
Ommon is by no means celebrated for its manufactures, 
which consist of turbans and waistbands, or girdles of 
cotton and silk, striped or checked with blue, and having 
the ends ornamented with red, green, or yellow borders ; 
cloaks, called abbas, made of sheep’s wool or camel's hair, 
and of various degrees of fineness ; cotton canvass, gul- 
powder, and arms of no superior quality ; and earthen jars 
for the market of Zanguebar. They also prepare a sweel- 
meat in high esteem, called hudwak, from honey or sugar, 
the gluten of wheat and ghee, with a few almonds; an 
sharks’ fins and dried salt-fish for the eastern markets. 
Frazer states, that the provinces of Arabia, of which Mus- 
cat is the first, are too poor to consume much foreign pro- 
duce, or to afford any considerable quantity of their own 
in exchange. Still, he adds, there is a certain demand for 
many Indian productions and other articles, as rice, Suga 
spices, cotton cloths, silk, indigo, ship timber, and colfee 
from Mocha, cowries, ivory, Joarree grain, gums, civel 
oil for burning, cocoa-nuts, wood for building, and slaves 
from Zanguebar and other African ports ; dates, roseewate, 
&ec. from Bushire and Bassora. A considerable quantly 
of these articles is sent to this country merely in transit; 
as it is a great entrepot of the commerce which is cattle 1 
on between India, Arabia, Persia, and Eastern Africa 5 but 
no inconsiderable portion is consumed in the country, 4" 
paid for chiefly in dollars and cowries ; and he Is at@ loss | 
to understand where this quantity of specie 1s procure’. 
But it is obvious that the country can only procure it by 
the sale of its own produce. ‘There is no other . 
from which it can be obtained ; nor need a passing fave” 
ler be surprised that he cannot comprehend at a glance it 
the resources which an extensive district may possess 4 
carrying on foreign trade. Where can any country : 
equival hange wi ‘oners for their produce” 
quivalents to exchange with foreigners 10F 
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mj. but within itself? The fact stated by Mr Frazer, of the 
abundance of specie given in exchange for foreign articles, 
speaks for itself. It is an index of the state of wealth; nor 
need it excite the smallest incredulity or surprise. The 
climate of Ommon is extremely unfavourable for Euro- 
| pean constitutions ; scarcely any native of Europe evcr re- 
sides here without experiencing its fatal effects. The heat 
__ is always great. Frazer mentions, that during his abode 
there, which was in July, the heat varied from 90° to 102° 
of Fahrenheit ; the greatest inconvenience experienced was 
_ from the suffocating heat of the nights, as a parching wind 
blew from the rocks, preventing that cool freshness which 
the dewy morning brings in most countries, and keep- 
ing the frame so continually relaxed and unrefreshed by 
_ sleep, as to render it predisposed to the attacks of disease. 
The natives are the most expert navigators in these seas, 
and use a very singular species of craft, which are broad 
in proportion to their length, and are constructed of planks 
fastened together by nails, and tied and sewed together 
with cords. ‘This country was early invaded by the Por- 
tuguese, who acquired possession of Muscat, its principal 
port, which they retained for nearly two centuries. Om- 
mon was invaded and conquered, in the course of the last 
century, by Nadir Shah. But the native princes, when his 
armies were engaged in other quarters, took the opportu- 
nity of re-conquering their dominions, which they have 
ever since retained. The chief towns are Rostak, the re- 
sidence of the imaum ; Muscat, which is chiefly known to 
Europeans ; and Kalhat and Sohar. 
The country is ruled by a supreme chief or imaum, 
_ who, besides, holds in possession the islands of Keshmee 
| and Ormuz in the gulf, and rents from the court of Persia 
_ Gomberoon, and Binderabbassec and its dependencies, in- 
cluding the district of Juroom, which extends from Mee- 
_ nab, on the south-east, to Khumeer, on the north-west, in- 
cluding about eighty miles of sea-coast. His revenues are 
_ derived from various sources. He receives a tenth part of 
the produce of the territories of Ommon, which is trifling ; 
a duty of a half per cent. on all merchandise passing up 
_the gulf on Arab bottoms, amounting, according to Frazer’s 
estimate, to 160,000 dollars a year; the rents of valuable 
sulphur mines, which he holds of the Persian government ; 
and considerable landed property in the country of Ommon, 
which brings him in only some thousands of dollars in the 
year. Commerce is perliaps the chief source of his in- 
come. He possesses five fine ships, his private property, 
two of them mounting fifty and forty guns respectively, 
besides four other vessels such as are used on the Arabian 
coast. His vessels trade to all parts of India and the East, 
to the coasts of Arabia and Africa, to Madagascar and the 
Mauritius, besides the ports of the Persian Gulf. 
OMOA, a Spanish town and fortification on the south- 
a pag the Bay of Honduras. Long. 89. 50. W. Lat. 
| OMOPHAGIA, an ancient Greek festival in honour of 
Bacchus, surnamed Omophagos, ‘or the eater of raw flesh. 
» This festival was observed in the same manner with the 
other festivals of Bacchus, in which the celebrants coun- 
| terfeited madness. What was peculiar to it was, that the 
Worshippers used to eat the entrails of goats, raw and 
cody, in imitation of the god, who was supposed to have 
one the same thing. 

OMPHALE, in fabulous history, a queen of Lydia, the 
Gaughter of Jardanus. She married Tmolus, who at his 
es her mistress of ltis kingdom. Omphale having 
. <a one of the great exploits of Hercules, wished 

ed a ee a hero; and her wish was soon grati- 

| ae € murder of Eurytus, Hercules fell sick, and 
his a . be sold as a slave, that he might recover 
|e and the right use of his senses. Mercury was 
waimissioned to sell him, but Omphale bought him, and 
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his mistress, and the queen having favoured his passion, q 


& ne 
had a son by him, whom some call Agelaus, and others, ; 


Lamon. From the son in question were descended Gy- 
ges and Croesus; but this opinion is different from the ac- 
count which represents these’ Lydian monarchs as having 
sprung from Alceeus, a son of Hercules by one of the fe- 
male servants of Omphale. Hercules is represented by the 
poets as so desperately enamoured of the queen, that, to 
conciliate her esteem, he span by her side amongst her 
women, whilst she covered herself with the lion’s skin, 
seized the club of the hero, and often struck him with 
her sandals for the uncouth manner in which he held the 
distaff. 

OMRATTEE, a large, fortified, and trading ‘town of 
Hindustan, in the province of Berar. It carries on an ex- 
tensive trade in cotton, which is sent to Mirzapore by 
land carriage, a distance of 500 miles, and is sold in this 
celebrated mart for quadruple its original cost. Long. 78. 
202. Late 20: 59. N. ‘ 

OMREE, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Be- 
rar, belonging to the nizam. Long. 77.64. E. Lat. 21.7. N. 

OMSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the government of 
Tomsk, situated at the junction of the river Om with the 
Irtysch. It is intended as a barrier against the incursions 
of the Kirghises. It is an agreeable town, and the gene- 
ral’s house, the church, and the military school, are hand- 
some edifices. It has always a garrison, and the inhabi- 
tants amount to 800. It is deficient in a supply of wood, 
which the coldness of the climate renders almost a neces- 
sary of life. The original fort was built in 1716, but was 
transferred to its present site in 1766. Long. 74. 54. E. 
Lat. 55. 4. N. 

OMUDWARA, a district of Hindustan, in the Mah- 
ratta territories, and province of Malwah. It isa wild and 
uncultivated country, much covered with jungle; but where 
cultivated it is of great fertility, being intersected by the 
Sopra and Gilligsind Rivers. 

ON, in Ancient Geography, a city of ancient Egypt, sa- 
¢red to the sun, and on that account called by the Greeks 
Heliopolis. It was remarkable for the wisdom and learning 
of its priesthood, and for the spacious building in which they 
cultivated the studies of philosophy and astronomy. The 
priests of On were esteemed more noble than all the other 
priests of Egypt. They were always privy councillors 
and ministers of state; and therefore, when Pharaoh re- 
solved to make Joseph his prime minister, he very wisely 
gave him in marriage a daughter of the priest of On, there- 
by incorporating him into the most venerable caste in 
Egypt. Bishop Warburton thinks that the superior nobi- 
lity of the priests of On was chiefly owing to their high 
antiquity and great learning. ‘That they were much ad- 
dicted to the study of astronomy, we know from the testi- 
mony of Strabo ; and indeed nothing is more probable than 
that they should have been attached to the study of that 
system over which their god, the Sun, presided, not only 
in his moral, but also in his natural capacity. The learned 
prelate affirms, that whether they received the doctrine 
from original tradition, or invented it at hazard, which last 
supposition he thinks more probable, it is certain they 
taught that the Sun is in the centre of its system, and 
that all the other bodies move round it in perpetual revo- 
lutions. “ This noble theory,” he continues, “ came with 
the rest of the Egyptian learning into Greece (being 
brought thither by Pythagoras, who received it from 
Cinuphis a priest of On); and after having given the 
most distinguished lustre to his school, it sunk into obscu- 
rity, and suffered a total eclipse throughout a long succes- 
sion of learned and unlearned ages, till these times re- 
stored its ancient splendour, and immoveably fixed it on 
the unerring principles of science.” 
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restored him to liberty. The hero became enamoured of Omrattee 
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ONATEYA, or Onariayo, one of the Marquis of 
Mendoza’s Islands, about five leagues to the east of Ohit- 


Oneirocri- tahoo. It is three leagues in circumference, and of mode- 


tics. 


rate elevation, with extensive woods and plantations. 
Long. 138. 55. E. Lat. 9. 55. Ss. 

ONEEHOW, one of the Sandwich Islands, in the North 
Pacific Ocean, about forty miles in circumference. It con- 
tains abundance of yams, and a sweet root used by the in- 
habitants. The population is estimated at about 10,000. 

ONEGA, a city of European Russia, in the province of 
Archangel. It is the capital of a circle of the same name, 
both so called from the river which waters a great part of the 
district, and at the mouth of which the city has been built. 
It is a small but well-built town, containing less than 2000 
inhabitants, who subsist by trading in timber, pitch, and 
tar, and by exporting oats in some seasons to Norway. It 
has some trade in ship-building. It is about eighty miles 
from Archangel, and 916 from St Petersburg. Long. 38. 
7,40, E. Lat. 63. 53. 36. N. 

OnEGA, a river and lake of the Russian empire. It is a 
hundred miles in length and forty in breadth, having a 
communication with the lake Ladoga, and consequently 
with St Petersburg. The river, which has its source in 
Cargapol, and gives its name to a country full of woods, 
falls into the White Sea. 

ONEGLIA, a district of the province of Nice, in the 
kingdom of Sardinia, bounded on the south-east by the 
Gulf of Genoa, and on the other sides by the territory 
forming a part of that ancient republic. It is about ninety 
square miles in extent, and is almost covered with olive 
trees, which yield abundance of oil; besides which, wine, 
figs, silk, flax, and some corn, are produced. It was for- 
merly considered as a principality, and gave the title of 
prince to the family of Doria. The principality was divided 
into three valleys ; Oneglia, Maro, and Prela. The capital, 
bearing the name of the district, is about one mile to the 
eastward of Port Maurice, and a mile and three quarters 
from Cape Verde. Itstands upon a plain on the sea-shore, 
and the river Impero falls into the Mediterranean Sea on 
sts western side. It is surrounded with walls, and de- 
fended by three forts; one in the centre, and one at each 
end. The anchorage-ground is good, but open to the pre- 
vailing winds. There are several religious houses for 
both sexes, a gymnasium, and a governor’s palace. It 
contains about 4000 inhabitants. Long. 8. 2. E. Lat. 43. 
53. N. 

ONEIROCRITICA, the art of interpreting dreams, or 
a method of foretelling future events by means of dreams. 
The word is formed from the Greek éveigos, @ dream, and 
xeirinn, from xg/646, judgment. Some call it onetrocratica, 
and derive it from dvegog, @ dream, and xearew, I possess, 
or I command. It appears from several passages of Scrip- 
ture, that, under the Jewish dispensation, there was such 
a thing as foretelling future events by dreams; but then 
a particular gift or revelation was expressly required for 
that purpose. Hence it has been inferred, that dreams are 
really significative, and forebode something to come ; and 
all that is wanting amongst us is the oneirocritica, or the 
art of knowing what they foreshow. Yet it is the opinion 
of many that dreams are mere chimeras, bearing indeed 
some relation to what has passed, but none at all to what 
is to come. As to the case of Joseph, it was possible for 
God, who knew all things, to discover to him what still 
remained hidden in the womb of fate ; and to introduce 
that disclosure, he might take the occasion of a dream. 

ONEIROCRITICS, a title given to the interpreters of 
dreams, or those who judged of events from the circum- 
stances of dreams. No great regard is to be paid to those 
Greek books called oneirocritics ; nor do we know why the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and others, shouldhave amused 
themselves with writing on so pitiful a subject. Rigault has 
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us a collection of the Greek and Latin works of this 
kind; one attributed to Astrampsichus, and another to 
Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople ; and to these are 
added the treatises of Artemidorus and Achmet. But the 
pooks themselves are little else than reveries; a kind of 
waking dreams, to explain and account for sleeping ones. 
According to them, all the secrets of oneirocriticism con- 
sists in the relation supposed to exist between the dream 
and the thing signified; but they are far from keeping to 
the relations of agreement and similitude, and frequently 
have recourse to others of dissimilitude and contrariety. 
Concerning oneirocritics and oneirocritica, the unlearned 
reader will find much information in Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses, and in the works to which he refers. 

ONEVY, one of the Friendly Islands, in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, near the north coast of Tongataboo. 

ONGOLE, a district and town of Hindustan, in the 
province of the Carnatic, situated between the 15th and 
16th degrees of north latitude. It was formerly dependent 
upon the principality of Cuddapah, and was afterwards 
incorporated with the Carnatic below the Ghauts, and 
in consequence came under the dominion of the nabob 
of Arcot, by whom it was transferred to the British in 
1781. The principal rivers are the Mussy and the Gon- 
degamma; and the chief towns are Ongole, Courchier, 
and Sintalsheroo. Ongole was formerly a fortified town; 
but the fortifications, owing to the tranquil state of the 
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country, have now been allowed to go to decay. It is 173 
miles north by west from Madras. Long. 81. 1. Hagia. 
15. 31. N. 


ONGOLOGUR, a town of Hindustan, possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the province of Orissa, fifty- 
five miles west from Cuttack. Long. 85. 20. E. Lat 20. 
36. N. 

ONKELOS, surnamed the Proselyte, a famous rabbi of 
the first century, and author of the Chaldaic Targum on the 
Pentateuch. He flourished in the time of Jesus Christ, 
according to the Jewish writers, who all agree that he 
was, at least in some part of his life, contemporary with 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, author of the second Targum upon 
the prophets. Prideaux thinks that he was the elder of 
the two, for several reasons, the chief of which is the pu- 
rity of the style of his Targum, in which it comes nearest 
to that part of Daniel and Ezra which is in the Chaldaic, 
and being the truest standard of that language, is conse- 
quently the most ancient, since that language, as well as 
others, was in a constant fluctuation, and in every age con- 
tinued deviating from the original. Nor does there appear 
to be any reason why Jonathan Ben Uzziel, when he un- 
dertook his Targum, shonld pass over the law, and begin 
with the prophets, except it be that he found Onkelos had 
done this work before him, and with a success which he 
could not exceed. 

Azarias, the author of a book 
the “ light of the eyes,” tells us, that Onkelos was a pro- 
selyte in the time of Hillel and Samnai, and lived to see 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, one of the prime scholars of Hillel. 
These three doctors flourished twelve years before Christ, 
according to the chronology of Gauz, who adds, that On- 
kelos was contemporary with Gamaliel the elder, St Paul's 
master, who was the grandson of Hillel. However, 
same Gauz, by his calculation, places Onkelos a hundr 
years after Christ, and, in order to adjust his opinion with 
that of Azarias, extends the life of Onkelos to @ great 
length. The Talmudists tell us that he assisted at the 
funeral of Gamaliel, and was at a prodigious expense 10 
render it magnificent. Prideaux observes, that the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos is rather a version than a paraphrase, sin¢? 
" venders the Hebrew text word for word, and for the 
most part accurately and exactly, and is by far the a 
of the kind; wherefore it has always been held among? — 


entitled Meor Enaim, or 
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npciathe Jews in much greater esteem than the other Targums ; 
/ and being set to the same musical notes with the Hebrew 
my’ text, is thereby capable of being read in the same tone 
“with it in their public assemblies. From the excellency 
and accuracy of the Targum of Onkelos, Prideaux also 
concludes that he must have been a native Jew, since, 
without having been bred up from his birth in the Jewish 
religion and learning, long exercised in all the rites and 
doctrines of both, and being also thoroughly skilled in 
both the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, as far as a na- 
tive Jew could be, he could scarcely have been thorough- 
ly adequate to the work which he executed. The same au- 
thor also thinks, that the representing him as a proselyte 
may have proceeded from the error of supposing him to 
have been the same with Akilas or Aquila of Pontus, au- 
thor of the Greek Targum or version of the prophets and 
Hagiographia, and who was indeed a Jewish proselyte. 

ONOMANCIA, or rather ONoMANTIA, a branch of di- 
vination, which foretells the good or bad fortune of a man 
from the letters in his name. Upon much the same prin- 
ciple the young Romans were accustomed to toast their 
mistresses as often as there were letters in their names. 
Hence Martial says, 


Neevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur. 


ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar and rhetoric, a figure 
where words are formed to resemble the sound emitted 
by the things signified ; as the buzz of bees, the cackling 
of hens, or the note of the cuckoo. Resemblances of this 
kind are often fancied when they are not real; though, no 
doubt, there are in every language some words of which 
the sound is very like to that which those words are em- 
ployed to express. Yet, to the mortification of gramma- 
rians and rhetoricians, conjunctions, which have been pro- 
nounced to be no parts of speech at all, are the only sounds 

_ uttered by men which are wholly natural, and these are 

_ fewer than is commonly supposed. 

ONON, a large river of Asiatic Russia, upon the fron- 
tier of Chinese Tartary, which has its rise amongst the in- 
_ terior mountains, and flows north-east till it forms the 
_ Chilka, which afterwards discharges itself into the Amour. 
} The rude tribes of the Bannats and Tungusses wander 
| along its banks. 

_ ONONDAGA, a post township and capital of Ononda- 
ga county, New York, a hundred and thirty miles west- 
north-west of Albany, and fifty miles west of Utica. It is 
ten miles in length by nine in breadth. Through the east- 
em part a broad valley extends north and south, bounded 
on each side by high swelling ridges. This valley, which 
isofrich alluvion and exuberant fertility, is watered by On- 
ondaga Creek, which flows northward to Onondaga Lake, 
the seat of the county buildings, is situated on a delightful 
eminence. The post village of Onondaga Hollow stands 
| about one mile east of the court-house. It has an arsenal 
belonging to the state, and many mechanical establishments. 
' Onondaga Castle is the chief town of the remnant of the 
| Onondaga tribe of Indians, after whom the township has 
been named. It is situated three miles south of the vil- 
lage of Onondaga Hollow, and contains about fifty Indian 
houses, which are built of logs. There are about a hun- 
dred and forty persons, who annually receive a thousand 
of Onondaga in 183] contained 5668 inhabitants, and it 

0e€S not seem to be rapidly increasing. 
NORE, formerly a seaport of Hindustan, and a place 
of great commerce, in the province of North Canara. It 

8 situated at the mouth of a river which communicates 
‘ith a fine salt-water lake, extending nearly as far to the 
'*ast as the foot of the mountains. In 1763 it was occu- 
ned by Hyder Ali, who established dock-yards for build- 


in the town of Salina. The post borough of Onondaga, 
dollars from the State of New York. The whole township 
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ing ships of war, 
lished by Tippoo at the time the town was recovered by 
the treaty of Mangalore. 
built, and there is now a custom-house here. A trade is 
carried on in rice, betel-nut, pepper, cocoa-nuts, and salt 
fish. This trade was carried on jn boats, which were much 
harassed by pirates from the Mahratta coast; an evil that 
has always existed more or less on the shores of India, 
but has now nearly ceased, owing to the vigilance of the 
British marine. No manufactures ever existed to any ex- 
tent, the trade having been destroyed by Tippoo. On the 
first arrival of the Portuguese in India, Onore was the 
capital of an independent rajah, who was subdued by theni. 
It was subsequently taken from the Portuguese by the 
Dutch, who appear to have relinquished it ; for, in 1763, 
when it came into the possession of Hyder Ali, it was con- 
sidered as the property of the ranee of Bednore, In 1768 
it was taken by the British, and was shortly afterwards re- 
gained by Hyder. It was taken in 1783 by General Mat- 
thews, and was restored to Tippoo at the conclusion of the 
year. It came under the dominion of the British, with the 
province of Canara, when Tippoo’s empire was overthrown, 
in 1799. Long. '74, 25. E. Lat. 14. 18, N. 

ONOSANDER, a Greek author and Platonic philoso- 
pher, who wrote Commentaries on Plato’s Politics, which 
are now lost. But his name is particularly famous for a 
treatise entitled Aoyos 2rearnyixos, a discourse on the duties 
and qualities of the general of an army, which has been 
translated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, and French. The 
time when he lived is not precisely known, but he is ima- 
gined to have been contemporary with the Emperor Clau- 
dius. 

ONRUST, a small island in the Eastern Ocean, on the 
coast of Java, and Bay of Batavia. It is nearly of a circu- 
lar form, about 4800 feet in circumference. Here the 
Dutch had formerly fortifications and extensive works, 
which were destroyed by a British armament under Sir 
Edward Pellew, and the island is now desolate. Onrust 
formerly contained about 3000 inhabitants. It is nine miles 
north-west from Batavia. 

ONTAREE, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Gundwana, belonging to an independent chief in the dis- 
trict of Billounjah. Long. 83. 40. E. Lat. 24. 13. N. 

ONTARIO, one of the five great lakes which separate 
Canada from the United States, and which are the wonder 
and admiration of the world. It is situated between the 
parallels of 43. 10. and 44. 11. of north latitude, and the 
meridians of 76. 25. and 79. 56. of west longitude, being 
the most easterly of these vast inland seas. It lies nearly 
east and west, and is of an elliptical shape, being a hundred 
and seventy-two miles in length by fifty-nine and a quar- 
ter in extreme breadth, and having a circumference of 
about four hundred and sixty-seven miles. ‘The depth of 
water varies exceedingly, from a few feet up to several 
hundreds. Towards the middle, attempts have been made 
toreach the bottom with three hundred fathoms, without 
striking soundings. If this be correct, the bottom must be 
very considerably below the level of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
for its surface is only two hundred and thirty-one feet 
above tide-water at Three Rivers on the St Lawrence, and 
at Albany on the Hudson. The appearance of the shores 
of Lake Ontario exhibit great diversity. ‘Towards the north- 
east part they are low, with numerous marshy places. ‘To 
the north and north-west they assume a grand and lofty 
character, but subside again on the south to a very mode- 
rate elevation. Bordering the lake, the country is every- 
where covered with woods, through the numerous openings 
of which frequent settlements are seen, imparting a pleas- 
ing effect, which is greatly enhanced by the white cliffs of 
Toronto, and the remarkable high land over Presquiile, 
called the Devil’s Nose, on the north. The view on the 


which were found to have been demo- Onosander. 


Part of the town has been re- , Ontario. 
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Ontini- south is well relicved by a back ground of hills, which, after 


ente. 


forming the precipice of the cataract, stretch away to the 


—— eastward. The crowning object of the prospect in this di- 


rection is a conical eminence towering above the chain of 
heights, called Fifty-Mile Hill, as denoting its distance from 
the town of Niagara. Along the southern border of the 
lake is the celebrated ridge road, or alluvial way, extending 
from Rochester on the Genessee, to Lewiston on the river 
Niagara, eighty-seven miles. It is composed of common 
beech sand, and gravel-stones worn smooth, and these are 
intermixed with small shells. Its general width is from 
four to eight rods, and it is raised in the middle with a 
handsome crowning arch, the general surface prescrving a 
very uniform level. It is between a hundred and twenty 
and a hundred and thirty feet above Lake Ontario, whence 
it is distant from six to ten miles. 

A great number of rivers flow into Lake Ontario. To- 
wards the western part it receives the Niagara, and from 
this point to the St Lawrence River, which flows from the 
north-east part of the lake, the line dividing Canada from 
the United States is in the middle of the lake, so that nearly 
one half of it is in the state of New York. From this state 
it receives tle Genessee, Oswego, and Black Rivers, be- 
sides a number of smaller streains, all of which have a sand 
par across the entrance. ‘There are soine fine bays and 
inlets, where vessels of every description may find pro- 
tection in bad weather. The largest of these are Chau- 
mont, Sodus, Little Sodus, Toronto, and Braddocks, on 
the United States’ side of the lake; and Quinte, Burling- 
ton, and many other large ones, on the Canada side. Bur- 
lington Bay is both spacious and secure; and the disad- 
vantages of a narrow entrance and shallow water have 
been obviated by a canal cut across the breach, which has 
opened an access to the bay for lake vessels, and made it 
an important and interesting harbour. Hungry Bay is very 
conspicuous, affording good anchorage and safe shelter 
amongst the islands to ships of the largest size at all sea- 
sons. York and Kingston harbours belonging to Great 
Britain, and Sacket’s harbour to the Americans, possess 
every natural advantage, and are considered as the best 
upon the lake. ‘The two latter are strongly fortified, being 
the arsenals where ships of war, even of the first rate, have 
been constructed by both powers, and where were fitted 
out those powerful hostile squadrons which conferred so 
much consequence on the naval operations in this quarter. 
Lake Ontario is navigated by sloops, schooners, and steam- 
boats; and the sea is frequently so rough, and swept by 
such heavy squalls of wind, that steam-boats of common 
size were at first not considered as fit to traverse its waters 
with comfort and safety. Of the many islands situated at 
the eastern end of the lake, Wolf or Grand Island, lying 
abreast of Kingston, is the most extensive, and, by be- 
ing placed at the commencement of the Cataraqui River, 
forms two channels leading into it, which bear the names 
of the North or Kingston Channel, and the South or Carle- 
ton Island Channel. Stony and Grenadier Islands are si- 
tuated at the castern end, and there are some at Quinte 
Bay in Canada. Lake Ontario abounds with excellent fish 
of various kinds, the most celebrated of which are the Os- 
wego bass, the salmon, trout, and salmon-trout. (R.R.R.) 

ONTINIENTE, a large town of Spain, in the province 
of Valencia, in the department of San Felipe. It is an 
open town, in the vicinity of the mountains, but stands in 
a fruitful spot, and is remarkable for the salubrity of its 
climate. Figs are cultivated near it of good quality, of 
which about 7000 quintals are annually collected and sent 
to other districts. The hilly parts in the vicinity produce 
excellent pears and apples, and near them is raised the 
best wheat in Spain. The inhabitants amount to 11,700, 
who, besides cultivation, have some employment in making 
linen and woollen goods, paper, and copper wares. Being 
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inland, and out of any great road, it is a place very rarely 0; 
visited by foreign travellers. 
ONTONG Java, a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, called by Mendana, Baxos de la Candelaria. They L 
are twenty-two in number, and are now called New ie 
land. Long. 156. E. Lat. 6. 15. S. 
ONYCOMANCY, or, as some persons write it, Ony- 
MANCY, a kind of divination by means of the nails of the 
fingers. ‘The word is formed from the Greek évg, a nail, 
and povrerce, divination. The ancient practice was to rub 
the nails of a youth with oil and soot, or wax, and to hold 
up the nails thus smeared against the sun, when certain 
figures or characters, showing the thing required, were sup- 
posed to appear upon them. 
ONYX, a mineral substance usually ranked amongst 
gems, and which derives its name from the colour resem- 
bling that of the nail of the finger. 
OOCHASEER, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Cutch, and district of Neyer, about twenty-five miles 
south-west from Theraud, which belongs to the chief of 
Morwara. It is surrounded by a thorn hedge instead of 
fortifications, and has a tank of bad water, with some ex- 
cellent wells. Its inhabitants are low classes of Hindus. 
OOCHINADROOG, a celebrated hill-fort of Hindus- 
tan, in the district of Harpoonelly. It is of great natural 
strength, having an abrupt ascent of very great height, 
particularly to the north and west, where it is almost per- 
pendicular. It was besieged in 1793, and taken after a 
siege of three months, by Tippoo, who, with the cruelty of 
a tyrant, mutilated all the boys and youths in the fortress, 
most of whom died in consequence. Long. 75. 55. E. Lat, 
\& 32. N. 

OODEADARGAM, a town of the south of India, in 
the province of Mysore. It was taken by the British in 
the year 1800, and now belongs to the rajah of Mysore. 
It gives name to a cclebrated pass in the mountains, and 
is thirty-one miles south-east of Bangalore. 

OOJAIN, a celebrated city and district of Hindustan, 
in the province of Malwah. ‘Che district is situated be- 
tween the twenty-third and twenty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and between the seventy-fifth and seventy-seventh — 
of east longitude. The soil is in general a black vege 
table mould, which is reduced during the rainy season 
nearly to the consistence of mud; and when it is dried by 
the sun it cracks in all directions, and the fissures ate 5? 
wide and deep as to render travelling dangerous. Besides — 
the city of Oojain, this district contains 175 villages. It 
produces the mango, guava, plantain, melon, and several 
varieties of the orange and lime trees. 

The capital of the above mentioned district is also named 
Oojain, and is the principal residence of Scindia. Itissitu- 
ated on the Sipperah River, and is one of the most ancient » 
cities of Hindustan, being, according to Major,Rennell, the 
city which was known to the Greeks under the name of 
Ozene. It is called in the Sanscrit Ujayini, and is stated in 
authentic records to have been the capital of the rajah Bick- . 
ermajit, a short time after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. The ancient city was either much larger than 
the modern town, or it stood almost a mile to the north 0 p 
it. It was overwhelmed by a violent earthquake at 2 fmt 
when it was the seat of empire, as well as of the arts a" — 
of learning. Its site is easily known ; for, in. digging t0 eo 
depth of fifteen feet, brick walls, pillars of stone, an other : 
ruins, are discovered. Adjoining these subterranean ruins ig 
there is a remarkable cavern, which consists of a long 8” 
lery, supported by pillars, with chambers excavated in eaC"s 
and containing a number of figures carved on tee © 
which are of granite. Amongst the ruins ancient coins are 
frequently found. The modern city of Oojain 8 of “ 
oblong form, about six miles in circumference, and iad 
rounded by a stone wall with round towers. ‘This spatr, 
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. includes some waste ground, but the inhabited part occu- 
pies the greater portion, and is much crowded with build- 

The houses are built of brick, and 
The principal bazaar is a spacious 
and regular street, paved with stone, and having houses of 
two stories in height on each side. 
lower story is laid out in shops, the ascent to which is by 
five or six steps from the street; the upper stories are the 
owners. The most remarkable buildings 
in the town are the mosques and temples; Scindia’s tein- 
_ ple is but a poor building, and is so surrounded by other 
buildings as to be scarcely observable. L 
quarter of the city is called Jeysingpoor ; it contains an 
observatory, erected ,by rajah Jyesing of Jyenagur in the 


The whole of the 


The southern 


century. \n extensive fort and citadel 


were founded by Mahdajee Scindia, at the distance of 
about two miles from the city, containing a palace. But 
these works were stopped at his death, and Gwalior was 
preferred by the reigning chief‘as his stronghold and place 
of refuge. Oojain carries on a considerable trade. From 
Surat are imported various kinds of European and Chinese 
goods, which are frequently sold here at a very low price. 
From Marwar are brought pearls, and quantities of assa- 
fetida, the production of Sinde. Diamonds from Bundel- 
cund also pass through this city on their way to Surat. 
The city is well supplied with provisions ; and fruits, vege- 
tables, and grain abound in all the public markets. 

Oojain is a very ancient city ; the rajahs who governed 
it are mentioned by Ferishta as early as a. vp. 1008 ; and it 
_ was conquered by the Mahommedans about 1230. ‘The 
first of the princes who reigned here was named Jyapa 

Scindia, who was a servant of Bajerow the peishwa, by 
_ whom, in reward for his services, the city and district of 
Oojain were made over to him. He was succeeded by 
his son Junkojee, who was murdered after the battle of 
_ Paniput, and his uncle Ranojee obtained possession of his 
territories. This chief left two sons, Kedjaree and Mah- 
_dajee. The latter being the more aspiring of the two, ac- 
| quired possession of the sovereignty. He was a brave and 
active officer, and commanded a division of troops in the 
jmemorable batile of Paniput, in which he was severely 
_ wounded in the thigh. He rose afterwards to high com- 


tensive dominion. He introduced Euro- 


pean discipline amongst his troops, by whose aid he not 
only rivalled in power the greatest Mahratta chiefs, but 
conquered a large tract of Hindustan proper, and gained 
possession of the capital, Delhi, with its fallen monarch, 
the representative of the Great Mogul. He died in 1794, 
without issue, leaving the whole of his possessions to his 
adopted son and grand nephew Dowlut Row Scindia. In 
the year 1803, Scindia ventur 
the British, and a war ensued, which was soon terminated 
victories gained over his imperfectly 
by Lord Lake and General Wellesley. 
| He was in consequence soon compelled to sue for peace, 
which was concluded on the 30th 
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of the Aguntee Hills, including the fort 
ndapoor, and all the other districts be- 
Ween that range of hills and the Godavery. Several forts, 
pwns, and districts, were restored to Scindia. ‘Two of 


treaty, namely, the cession of the strong 


on his return to India. 


and a subsidiary force of 6000 men to 
dia, were relinquished by 
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March 1804, a treaty offensive and defensive was conclud- 
ed with Scindia by Colonel, afterwards Sir Johu Malcolm, 
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on the part of the British government, by which Scin- 0%otta. 


dia agreed to receive a British subsidiary force of 6000 
men, to be stationed near his frontier; and, in the event of 
a war, engaged to join the Company’s forces with 6000 in- 
fantry and 10,000 cavalry. He also agreed to submit all 
the differences he might have with the peishwa to British 
arbitration. It was agreed that the Chumbul should hence- 
forth be the boundary between the two states. When the 
war broke out with the Pindarrees, the policy of Scindia 
excited strong suspicions against him; in consequence of 
which a new treaty was concluded in 1817, in which it was 
agreed that he should use his utmost exertions against the 
Pindarees, and that he should admit British garrisons into 
the fortresses: of Hindia and Aseerghur during the war. 
The territories possessed by Scindia are still very consi- 
derable, and are supposed to yield him nearly a million 
per annum. For further particulars respecting this prince, 
see the article HinpusTan. 

OON, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Guje- 
rat, and district of Werrear, fifteen miles north of Ralidun- 
poor. ‘The town contains about 2000 tolerably well-built 
houses, and the palace of the rajah. It is an open town, 
with one long street, which is a bazaar. The chief of this 
town is a Hindu of a low tribe, who derives his income of 
12,000 rupees a year chiefly from the plunder of his neigh- 
bours. Long. 71. 45. E. Lat. 24. 15. N. 

OONAE, a small village of Hindustan, in the province 
of Gujerat, belonging to the Mahrattas. It has in its vi- 
cinity a remarkable hot spring, which, like all the other 
extraordinary phenomena of nature, is held sacred by the 
Hindus, and a great resort of pilgrims, who ascribe to it 
the most wonderful qualities. 

OONARANG, a small European town and fort of Java, 
on the south coast, where the Dutch governor Janssens 
made his last stand when the island was attacked by the 
British general. It is eleven miles south from Samarang. 

OONIARA, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Ajmeer. It is strongly fortified with a wall and round 
towers; the houses are mostly built of stone, and the pa- 
lace is neatly constructed with a stone enclosure, surround- 
ed by aditch. Long. 75. 58. E. Lat. 25. 51. N. 

OONOMAFOU, an island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
about six miles in length, and covered with verdure. It 
was discovered in 1616 by Schouten and Le Maire. Long. 
175. 51. W. Lat. 15. 53. S. 

OOREECHA, a populous town of Hindustan, belong- 
ing to the rajah of Jyenagur, in the province of Ajmeer. 

OOREY, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Agra, 
fifteen miles west of the river Jumna. Long. 79. 35. E. 
Lat. 25,58... 

OOSCAT, a considerable town of Anatolia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, situated in a hollow, surrounded on all sides by naked 
and barren hills. The houses are neatly constructed of brick 
and wood, painted like those in theother Turkishtowns. The 
palace is a very extensive building of brick and wood, but 
only two stories high; and a handsome mosque has lately 
been erected, of hewn stone, in imitation of St Sophia. It is 
surrounded by a slight wall, built of sun-dried brick and 
mud. ‘The inhabitants amount to 16,000, of whom the 
greater uumber are Turks, and the remainder Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. It is 110 miles east of Angora. 
Lat. 39. 42. N. 

OOSCOTTA, a fortress of the south of India, in the 
province of Mysore. It was occupied by the Mahrattas in 
the year 1688, but was taken from them by the nabob of 
Cuddapah, and retaken by the Mahrattas. In 1761 it was 
besieged and taken by Hyder Ali; and seven years after- 
wards it was taken by the British, but recovered by Hy- 
der in 1773. It fell under the power of the British in 
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Oossoor 1779, and was made over to the new rajah of Mysore along 
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with the province. It is fifteen miles north-east of Ban- 
alore. 

OOSSOOR, or Ousoor, a fortress of Hindustan, in the 
southern province of Mysore. It was first taken by the 
British in 1768, and again in 1791. After the death of 
Tippoo, this town, with the province, was made over to the 
new rajah of Mysore. It is twenty miles south-south-east 
from Bangalore. Long. 72. 52. E. Lat. 12. 41. N. 

OOSTERHOUT, a market-town of the Netherlands, in 
the province of North Brabant, and the arrondissement of 
Breda. It is a considerable place for making pottery ware 
and tiles, and has large markets three times a year for the 
sale of linen cloth. It is five miles to the north of Breda, 
and contains 6950 inhabitants. 

OOTAPALLIUM, a town and district of the south of 
India, in the district of Dindigul. Long. 77.30. E. Lat. 9. 
50. N. 

OOTATATOOR, a town of the south of India, in the 
district of Tanjore. Long. 70. 58. E. Lat. 11.7. N. 

OOTRADOORG, one of the numerous fortresses with 
which the country of Mysore is covered. It was taken by 
the British in 1792. Long. 77. 17. E. Lat. 12. 56. N. 

OOTRIMALOOR, a town of the south of India, in the 
province of the Carnatic. Long. 79. 50. E. Lat. 12. 33. N. 

OPALIA, in Antiquity, feasts celebrated at Rome in 
honour of the goddess Ops. Varro says they were held on 
the 19th of December, which was one of the days of the 
Saturnalia. These two feasts were celebrated in the same 
month, because Saturn and Ops were husband and wife ; 
put the vows offered to the goddess were made sitting on 
the ground. 

OPARO, an island in the Pacific Ocean, discovered by 
Captain Vancouver in 1791. It consists of a cluster of high 
craggy mountains. The natives are estimated at 1500, who 
appeared to be well fed, and to have open and cheerful 
countenances. Long. 215. 58. E. Lat. 27. 36. 5. 

OPERA, alyrical drama set to music in recitations, airs, 
duetts, trios, quartetts, choruses, and finales; preceded by 
an instrumental overture, and accompanied by an orches- 
tra; and, when performed, enforced and embellished by ac- 
tion and declamation, and appropriate costumes and scene- 
ry. The opera appears to have originated at Florence 
about the end of the sixteenth century. (See Doni’s works, 
passim.) The Italians divide their operas into four kinds ; 
the sacred opera, the serious opera, the semi-serious opera, 
and the opera buffa, or comic opera. The French have 
their grand’ opera, in which the whole lyrical drama is sung; 
and the opera comique, in which the singing is intermingled 
with spoken dialogue. The Germans have a greater va- 
riety of such distinctions of operas ; as the grand opera, the 
serious opera, the tragte opera, the heroic opera, the roman- 
tic opera, the allegorical opera, the military melodrama, the 
comic opera, and some others. 

Much amusing and interesting matter relative to the rise 
and progress of the opera may be found in Dr Burney’s 
Tours, and History, in the Baron de Grimm’s Correspon- 
dence, and in various German periodicals conducted by 
musicians. See also Arteaga, Manfredini, Signorelli, &c. 
For some technicalities relative to operatic music, see the 
article Music. 

OPHICLEIDE, or Keyep-Serpent. See Music. 

OPHIOLOGY is composed of two Greek words, name- 
ly, dpis, a serpent, and Aoyos, a discourse, and consequently 
denotes that branch of zoology which treats of serpents. 
See REPTILIA. 

OPHIOMANCY, in Antiquity, the art of predicting 
future events from the motions or habits of serpents. Thus 
Calchas, on seeing a serpent devour eight sparrows, with 
their dam, foretold the duration of the siege of Troy ; and 
the seven coils of a serpent which was seen on the tomb 
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of Anchises were interpreted to mean the seven years du- 
ring which Aineas wandered from place to place before he 
arrived at Latium. 

OPHIR, a country mentioned in Scripture, from whence 
Solomon received great quantities of gold in ships which 
he sent out for that purpose. The difficulty, however, is 
where to fix its situation. Some have gone in searth of 
it to the West, others to the East Indies, and a few to the 
eastern coast of Africa. Mr Bruce places it in the king. 
dom of Sofala, on the coast of Mozambique; and he 4 
ports this hypothesis with great learning and ingenuity, 
It was, on the other hand, strenuously maintained by D: 
Doig, a learned contributor to the third edition of this 
Encyclopeedia, that it was situated somewhere on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, and that the Tarshish of Solomon was 
the ancient Betica in Spain. Whether the one hypo- 
thesis or the other be the true one, it is not for us to de» 
cide. Both are plausible, and both supported by much 
ingenuity and erudition ; but we do not think that the ar- 
guments of either writer furnish a complete confutation of 
those employed by the other. 

OPHITES, in Ecclesiastical History, Christian heretics, _ 
so called both from the veneration they had for the ~~ 
pent which tempted Eve, and the worship they paid toa © 
real serpent. ‘They pretended that the serpent was Jesus 
Christ, and that he taught men the knowledge of good and 
evil. They distinguished between Jesus and Christ. Je- 
sus, they said, was born of the Virgin Mary, but Christ 
came down from heaven to be united with him ; Jesus was 
crucified, but Christ had left him to return to heaven. 
They likewise distinguished the God of the Jews, whom 
they termed Jaldabaoth, from the supreme God ; ascribing 
to the former the body, and to the latter the soul of man. 
They had a live serpent, which they kept ina kindof cage: 
and at certain times they opened the cage door, and called 
to the reptile. The animal came out, and mounting upon 
the table, twined itself about some loaves of bread, which 
they broke and distributed to the company, all of whom 
kissed the serpent. And this, by a horrid blasphemy, they 
called their Hucharist. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY, a branch of physiognomy, 
which deduces the knowledge of a man’s temper and cha- 
racter from the appearance of his eyes. 

OPIATES, medicines which are administered to pro- 
yh sleep, whether in the form of electuaries, drops, ot 
pills. 

OPINION is that judgment which the mind forms of 
any proposition, for the truth or falsehood of which there 
is not sufficient evidence to produce science or absolute 
belief. That the three angles of a plane triangle are | 
equal to two right angles, is not a matter of opinion, nor 
can it with propriety be called an object of the mathema- 
tician’s belief; he does more than believe it, he Anows it | 
to be true. When two or three men, under no temptation 
to deceive, declare that they were witnesses of an uncoll- 
mon though not preternatural event, their testimony '8 
complete evidence, and produces absolute belief in te 
minds of those to whom it is given; but it does not pro- 
duce science like rigid demonstration. The fact is not 
doubted, but those who have it on report do not know tt 
to be true, as they know the truth of propositions jntul- 
tively or demonstrably certain. When one or two men re- 
late a story including many circumstances to a third per 
son, and another comes who positively contradicts it either 
in whole or in part, he to whom these jarring testimonies 

are given weighs all the circumstances in his own mits 
balances the one against the other, and lends an assent 
more or less wavering, to that side on which the evidence 
appears to preponderate. This assent is his opinion re 
specting the facts of which he has received such different 
accounts. 
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ium OPIUM, in the Materta Medica, is an inspissated juice, 

| obtained from the capsule of the white poppy; it is partly 

to. of the resinous and partly of the gummy kind, and pos- 

i" sesses also a narcotic principle. 

OPOCALPASUM, Opocarsasum, or APOCALPASUM, 
a gummy, resinous substance, which has a strong resem- 
blance to liquid myrrh, and which in the time of Galen 
was mixed with myrrh. According to this writer, it was 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other except by 
their effects, the former being of a poisonous nature, and 
frequently producing lethargy. - 

OPORTO, or Porto, a city of Portugal, usually consi- 
dered as the northern capital of that kingdom, and one of 
the most important commercial places of the peninsula. 
It is situated in the province Entre Douro and Minho, at 
the mouth of the latter river. The land near the mouth 
of the river is generally low, but the city, being situated 
on an elevation on the northern bank, may be descried at 
the distance of four or five leagues, bya remarkably black 
steeple, called Los Clerigos, which rises in the middle of 
it. On approaching the bar, the town and castle of St 
John de Foz are seen upon low land, near the mouth of 
the river, with a lighthouse, lighted every night. On the 
northern point of the castle of St John de Foz a ledge of 
rocks extends towards the south-west, some of them above 
water ; and without these, on the opposite side, is a similar 
ledge. This formation renders the entrance difficult with 
out much previous knowledge, especially as with winds 
from the south-west and the north-west a heavy sea sets 
in along the coast. The bar of the Douro is liable to al- 
terations of its position from gales of wind, which makes 
it the more necessary to take a pilot, a matter not diffi- 
cult, as there are plenty of fishermen perfectly competent, 
who are ready to act in that capacity. When vessels 
have passed the bar they are ina state of security, ex- 
cept at periods when, after a heavy fall of rain, such tor- 
rents rush down the Douro as to raise the water from 
thirty to forty feet in a few hours. These freshes, as they 
are called, have also a great influence in changing the posi- 
tion of the bar. The vessels that are intended for the 
harbour of Oporto should not, however, draw more than 
sixteen feet water. 

_ As this city gives name to the whole kingdom of which 
it forms the second capital, a short sketch of its history 
may be appropriate. It is first noticed in the itinerary of 
the Emperor Antoninus, in the year A. D. 160, under the 
name Cago or Gaia, but was then on the opposite bank of 
the river, and defended the Passage over it against the 
forces of Viriato. When the Goths, Vandals, Alans, and 
Suevi had overrun France and Spain, and attained the end 
_ of their career, the Alans entered Lusitania, and establish- 
ed their capital in this city, which they adorned and forti- 
fied, giving it the name of Castrum Novum, to distinguish it 
from Cale or Caya, the ancient part, on the opposite bank 
of the river, called Castrum Antiquum. This part of Lu- 
sitania was seized upon, about the year 540, by the Arian 

Goths, under their King Leovogildo, who put to the sword 

all who refused to embrace his opinions, and, as has been 

said, albongst others his own son. The Goths maintained 
their dominion till the invasion of the Moors in 716, when 

- Abdulhassan overran all Galicia, and possessed himself of 

the whole Country up to the river Douro. It fell again into 

the hands of the Christians, when again the Moorish chief- 

lain Abderrahman, attacked the Catholic King Alfonso I. 

in 820. A desperate battle was fonght at Campanha, in 

high the Moors were defeated, and many of them driven 
nto the river Tinto; and a part of the city whence the 

Ss sha issued to the contest still retains the name of 
atalha, Another Moorish chief subsequently conquered 

1¢ city, and retained his power within it till 1092, when 
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s0 Fredriquez, finally subdued the Moors; since which it Oporto. 
has been retained by the Christians, and followed the for- 
tune of the rest of Portugal. 

Oporto is about two miles from the mouth of the river, 
on the right bank, from which it rises abruptly by an ascent, 
in some parts attained by a flight of 140 steps. It occu- 
pies a valley and several hills, which render some of the 
streets very steep. Its back or north part rests upon rocky 
heights, in which are quarries of granite that have yield- 
ed the stone with which the city has been built. There 
are many magnificent and spacious streets, well paved for 
foot passengers, with some fine churches, convents, and 
other public buildings; and these are interspersed with 
numerous gardens, abounding with flowers and beautiful 
shrubs, which give an air of great beanty to the whole 
place. The most remarkable edifices, as in most Catholic 
Cities, are those devoted to religious purposes, as churches, 
convents, and monasteries. The most striking are very 
magnificently ornamented. The cathedral is a superb 
building, which was constructed in 1112, by Count Hen- 
rique de Porto, and the ascent to the choir is by a fine 
broad marble staircase. The collegiate church of Cedo- 
feita is the next in celebrity. It is a purely Gothic struc- 
ture, built in the year 559, and was left untouched by the 
Moors, having been redeemed from destruction by a no- 
ble family of the name of Connigos, who paid a yearly 
tribute for its preservation. The church of Misericor- 
dia, built in the year 1555, belongs to a corporate body, 
which relieves misery of all kinds, takes care of more than 
2000 sick, maintains 900 foundlings, and buries those whose 
friends cannot afford to do so. The church of the Clerj- 
gos, built in 1748, stands at the top of a fine wide street 
called Caleada de Natividade. It is a superb building, 
most beautifully ornamented, and has a tower, before no- 
ticed, the most lofty in the kingdom, if not in Europe, 
which may be seen from the sea at the distance of seve. 
ral leagues. The other parochial churches are St Nicolao, 
said to be the richest, St Victoria, St Ildefonso, Santa 
Marinha, in Villa Nova; San Pedro; MiragayaTerco e Ca- 
ridade, which is connected with a good hospital ; Nosso 
Venhor de Bom Fim; St Pedro Gonsalvez, appropriated 
to the seamen; Bon Jesus de Gaya, and Senora de Lapa. 
Besides these, there are about eighty chapels, some of them 
elegantly fitted up, in which the public religious worship 
is celebrated. There were twelve nionasteries, containing 
no less than 380 monks ; but some of them were destroy- 
ed during the siege of Oporto by Dom Miguel, and others 
suffered severely. There were five convents, which con- 
tained about 340 nuns of different orders, besides nume- 
rous females who resided in them under the tuition of the 
nuns. 

There are few cities in Europe in which the charitable 
institutions are more numerous than in Oporto. The pub- 
lic hospitals especially are extensive establishments. The 
principal of them is the Hospital Real, which is built of 
granite, and has the appearance of a palace, and is remark- 
able not more for its extent and grandeur than for the 
great number of patients which are relieved in it; they 
are attended by the best physicians and surgeons, both 
English and Portuguese, and are supplied with the best 
medicines, dispensed not only to the sick in the house, but 
also to out-door patients at half price. Of a less extent 
are the foundling hospital, two for unfortunate and poor 
females, one for beggars, one for poor old women, one for 
the English, and three upon a small scale distinguished by 
the names of St Sylva, San Crispin, and San Francesco da 
Carma. 

This city suffered severely during the long siege which 
commenced in December 1833, and continued till Au- 
gust 1834. It was a period of severe misery to the inha- 
bitants, as well from the constant fire kept up against the 
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Oporto. town, as from the scarcity of food, fuel, and other neces- 


———_ saries. 


The army of Dom Miguel had surrounded the 
city with works, which extended ina circuit of nearly four- 
teen miles, and from the forts on those lines kept up a can- 
nonade and bombardment. The effect of the former was to 
make an impression upon the works of Dom Pedro, and 
that of the latter to destroy whatever was destructible in 
the houses of the inhabitants, and in the public buildings. 
The churches were spared by the assailants as far as their 
position did not interfere with the military operations. 
Both the public and the private buildings are constructed 
of massy blocks of stone, and have little combustible mat- 
ter in their composition. Thus, though the windows, the 
decorations, and the furniture of many buildings, were 
much injured or destroyed, and more than sixteen thou- 
sand of the civic inhabitants killed, there was but little da- 
mage done to the interior appearance of the place; and as 
far as that was concerned, a very short period witnessed 
the restoration of the city to its former beauty. Within two 
years after the termination of the siege the inhabitants had 
in a great degree returned to those mercantile pursuits 
and habits which have long distinguished. the city. 

Oporto, in a national view, is a commercial place of the 
greatest importance, being the channel by which the most 
valuable produce of the soil of Portugal is distributed to 
other countries. That soil is peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of a strong red wine, highly relished in England, 
and not much esteemed in any other part of the world. It 
is produced from a grape originally transported from Bur- 
gundy to the banks of the Douro, whence it has spread 
throughout the province of Tras os Montes and the inte- 
rior and higher grounds of the province Entre Douro and 
Minho. From the growers the wines are collected by mer- 
chants of Oporto, and preserved in large quantities till they 
are shipped for the markets of consumption. The best of 
the wines formed the subject of a monopoly to a privileged 
company, who possessed the right of pre-emption of a hi- 
mited number of pipes before the general buyers were al- 
lowed to make their contracts. That monopoly has been 
abolished, a circumstance which has given a new direction 
to the internal trade; but the sufferings occasioned by the 
siege are still felt, and this, with the change of system, has 
made it difficult to prognosticate what may be the future 
condition of the wine trade in this city. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, that as long as the taste for port wine con- 
tinues in Great Britain as it has hitherto done, the trade of 
Oporto must be of the greatest importance to the kingdom 
of Portugal. 


An Account of the number of Pipes of Wine shipped at 
Oporto from 1824 to 1833, distinguishing those to the 
British dominions from those to all other countries. 


Pipes sent | Pipes sent 
Years to Great | to all other 
Britain. Countries. 
1824........000e0s 19,968 6,049 
hy & an eae 40,277 170 
1826. . 18,310 287 
1827. 24,207 10,003 
1828.0... .ssccseee 27,982 13,295 
DBZ Sit. .h oe. 17,822 7,533 
1830......e0000604, 19,333 4,832 
1831.. : 20,171 3,268 
1832....cccececers 13,575 2,975 
1833.....c0eeeeee 19,432 1,063 
231,037 49,575 270,645 
Average annual 
EXPOTt...seeeee 23,1038 4,957 27,064 
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Of the number of pipes, 49,575, sent to other countries Opy 
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than Great Britain in these ten years, Brazil took 28,261, 
the other parts of South America 8944, whilst North Ame- 
rica, the whole of Europe, India, and Africa, took only 
12,370 pipes, of which Hamburg alone received 5573, 
This statement shows to what an extent the north of Por- 
tugal is dependent upon the consumption of Great Britain 
for the chief product of its soil. A duty is collected from 
the wine, both on its transport from the interior, and on 
its exportation to foreign countries. The amount varies 
with the kind and quality of the wine, and is often subject 
to considerable fluctuation. 
The other exports from Oporto consist of oil, oranges, 
figs, and various fruits, wool, refined sugar, cream of tar- 
tar, shumac, leather, and cork. The imported articles are, 
corn, rice, and other provisions; sugar and coffee from Bra- 
zil; cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tin plates, butter, 
and cheese, from Great Britain and Ireland ; and hemp, 
flax, deals, and other timber, from Norway or the Baltic. 
It is said that a large portion of the British cottons and 
woollens imported at this place are for the purpose of be- 
ing carried into Spain through Braganza and other fron- 
tier towns, by means of the contraband trade. 
The manufactures of the city suffered exceedingly by 
the siege, but are now reviving. The sugar refineries are 
considerable ; gold and silver lace is made, and also some 
hosiery. Cotton and linen weaving gives some occupation, 
as do the making of glass and paper. Though the popu- 
lation was reduced by the siege, it is now rapidly recover- 
ing its former state, and, by the latest calculation, amounts 
to about 80,000. Though somewhat cold in the winter, 
and therefore not so much visited by invalids as Lisbon, 
Oporto is generally considered asa more healthy city. The 
latitude, by accurate observation, is 41. 11. 15. N. the lon- 
itude 8. 8. 22. west from London. 
OPPELN forms one of three provincial governments of 
Prussia, into which the province of Silesia is divided. It 
‘s bounded on the north by the government of Breslau, 
on the east by the kingdom of Poland and the republic of 
Cracow, on the south-east by Gallicia, on the south and 
south-west by Moravia, or rather Austrian Silesia, and on 
the west by the province of Reichenbach. In extent it 
is 5230 square miles, comprehending fifty-four cities and 
towns, and 1492 villages ; and it is divided into fifteen cir- 
cles. The population, according to the census of 181%, 
amounted to 529,964 individuals, and, according to that 
of 1826, had increased to 660,756. Of these inhabitants, 
about nine tenths are Catholics, and the remainder is divid- 
ed into various sects. It is drained by the river Oder, in- 
to which all the streams run. The soil is not very fertile, 
and its most valuable produce is derived from its extensive 
forests. The chief industry is applied to spinning and to 
making wooden ware. ‘The city of Oppeln, the capital of 
the province, as well as of the circle of the same name, 
stands on the Oder, and contains 380 houses, with 4500 
inhabitants. It is surrounded with walls, and defended by 
acastle; and it has some trade in linen, in timber, and in 
ironmongery. 
OPPIAN, a Greek poet, was born at Corycia oF Ana- 
zarba, in Cilicia, towards the close of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. His father, Agesilas, held a distinguished ra 
in the senate of his native place, not so much on account 
of his birth or his riches, as the credit he obtained for the 
extent of his knowledge and his love of philosophy; whic! 
was the object of all his studies, and the guide of al his 
actions. ‘i'o his son he was careful to give an education 
conformable to his own principles, causing him to be In- 
structed in music, geometry, and particularly the belles 
lettres. The young Oppian, however, had scarcely com 
pleted his studies, when an unlooked-for reverse dam 
his ardour, and destroyed all his hopes. Septimius Seve 
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an. rus, having mounted the throne, to which he had succeeded 
in hewing out a way with his sword, arrived at Anazarba, 
and immediately the senate of the place threw themselves 
at the feet of the conqueror. 
himself bound to withhold from an usurper the homage 
which was due only to the legitimate Sovereign, stood 
aloof upon this occasion ; a circumstance which 


Agesilas alone, conceiving 


So irritated 


Severns, that he deprived the philosopher of all his pro- 


perty, and banished him to the island of Melitus, now 
Meleda, situated in the Adriatic. 
his father, and it was in this compulsory retreat that he 


Thither Oppian followed 


conceived and executed his two poems on the Chase and 
on Fihsing, entitled Cynegetica and Halieutica. When 
they were finished, he went to Rome, and presented them 
to the son of Severus, Antoninus Caraealla, who relished 
them so much that he permitted the author to demand of 
him whatever recompense he pleased. Oppian asked only 
for the release of his father, with permission to the latter 
to return to his own country ; and the emperor, as much 
touched with the filial affection of the son as he had been 
delighted with the verses of the poet, not only granted the 
favour he had asked, but added the gift of a gold statera 
(about L.1. 4s. of our money) for each one of the verses 
which he had just heard recited. If, as Suidas pretends, 
these verses amounted to twenty thousand, never did’ poet 
receive so splendid a recompense. But Oppian did not 
long enjoy his good fortune. Scarcely had he returned to 
his own country when he sunk into the grave, at the early 
age of thirty, having fallen the victim of a contagious ma- 
lady which then desolated the city of Anazarba. His fel- 
low-citizens erected to his memory a magnificent tomb, 
whereon was engraved an inscription in Greek verse, which 
Lorenzo Lippi has rendered as follows : 

Oppianus vatum decus immortale fuissem, 

Invida ni gelidum rapuisset Parca sub Orcum, 

Me juvenem placid clarum splendore Camanz, 

Si livor longze violasset tempora vite, 

Non mihi laude paren quemquam terra alma tulisset. 


This is all that we learn of Oppian from the anonymous 
Greek historian of his life, whom all the succeeding bio- 
graphers have faithfully copied. We must, however, ex- 
cept the learned editor of his works, Schneider, who, being 
struck with the disparity of style which he remarked in the 
poems on the Chase and on Fishing, conceived that two 


_ Works, which, according to him, were so different in me- 


rit, could not possibly have been the productions of the 
same author. Accordingly, he supposed that there were 
two Oppians, the first of whom, a native of Cilicia, and au- 
thor of the Halieutica, preceded the second by several years. 
In the opinion of Schneider, it is to the latter that we are 


indebted for the Cynegetica, in which the author has, ac- 
cording to him, 
inferiority of talent, the manner and some of the imagery 
of the first Oppian. 
pletely refuted this 


attempted to reproduce, but with great 


M. Belin de Ballu 


has, however, com- 
bold hypothesis, 


in the preface to his 
teek edition of the Cynegetica, published at Strasburg in 
£80. How, indeed, could it be reconeiled with the una- 
himous concert of praise which critics, ancient and modern, 
ave lavished upon this poet? John Tzetzes calls him a 
model of grace; J. (. Scaliger compares him to Virgil, in 
20Int of numbers, harmony, and elegance of style; Gaspar 
Barth, Conrad Gesner, and many others, never cite him 
“xcept to couple his name with laudatory epithets. It is 
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not easy, however, to reconcile so much 


on the one hand, and so little regard evinced for the works 
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praise bestowed Oppido 
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of Oppian on the other ; nor can we help feeling some as- OPticAxis. 


tonishment, when we consider that, from the date of the 
editio princeps, printed at Florence in 1515, two centuries 
elapsed before the appearance of the first really critical 
edition, published by Schneider in the year 1777. During 
this long period, it is true, there appeared several editions 
at considerable intervals, particularly that of Aldus, Venice, 
1517, which Schneider considers as very defective, and re- 
gards as the source of all the faults which, till his time, had 
disfigured the text; that of Vascosan, Paris, 1549; and that 
of Rittershusius, Leyden, 1597. No edition appeared in 
the seventeenth, nor any in the eighteenth century, until 
the year 1777, when that of Schneider was published at 
Strasburg, containing the Greek text, accompanied with a 
Latin translation, and followed by the paraphrase in prose 
which the sophist Eutechnins had made of the Jzeutica, 
another poem attributed to Oppian, but which, unfortunate- 
ly, has not come down to our time. This was followed by 
the edition of Belin de Ballu, published at Strasburg in 
1786, but con taining only the Cyxegetica, of which the editor 
published, at the same place, the following year, a good 
French translation, enriched with critical notes, and a cu- 
rious extract from El Doinai’s history of animals, translat- 
ed from the Arabic by Baron Silvestre de Sacy, who, how- 
ever, for some reason, withheld his name. Prior to this 
there were two French translations, one by Florent Chris- 
tien, preceptor to Henry IV. when prince of Bearn; and 
another by Fermat, a counsellor of Toulouse, who, in 1690, 
published a prose version of the books on Hunting by Ar- 
rian and Oppian. The poem on Fishing was translated 
into English heroic verse by Jones and others, belonging to 
St John’s College, Oxford, and printed there in 1722, 8vo, 
with a life of the author prefixed. The Latin translation of 
Lorenzo Lippi, printed in 1478, preceded by thirty-seven 
years the editio princeps of the Greek text. A. 

OPPIDO, a city of Italy, in the province of Calabria 
Ulteriore L, in the kingdom of Naples. It stands on a hill 
between the rivers Modena and Trecosio, is the see of a 
bishop, and contains a cathedral and three other churches, 
with 6000 inhabitants. It suffered most severely in the 
earthquake of 1783, when nearly one half of the popula- 
tion was destroyed. 

OPPILATION, in Medicine, the act of obstructing or 
stopping up the passage of the body, by redundant or pec- 
cant humours. This word is used chiefly to denote ob- 
structions in the lower intestines. 

OPOUN, the most easterly of the Navigators’ Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean. Long. 169.7. W. Lat. 14.7. §, 

OPTATIVE Moon, in Grammar, that which serves 
to express a desire or wish for something. In most lan- 
guages, except the Greek, the optative is expressed by 
prefixing to the subjunctive a conjunction, which, with the 
verb, expresses the thing wished tor, leaving the mind to 
supply the verb indicative of desire ; as utinam saperes, 
“that you were wise,” or, in other words, “ Z wish that 
you were wise.” 

OPTIC Ayazg, the angle which the optic axes of both 
eyes make with one another, as they tend to meet at some 
distance before the eyes. 

Optic Axis, the axis of the eye, ora line going through 
the middle of the pupil and the centre of the eye. 


History. 
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Optics, from the Greek word érropat, which signifies to 


Wor sce, is the name given to that branch of natural philosophy 


aAristo- 
phanes. 
B.C. 424. 
Lactantius. 
A.D. 303. 


Pythagoras 


Plato. 


Buelid. 
B.C. 300. 


Aristotle, 
B.C. 410. 


which treats of the nature and properties of light 5 of the 
changes which it suffers either in its qualities or in its 
course when transmitted through bodies, when reflected 
from their surfaces, or when passing near them; of the 
structure of the eye, and the laws of vision ; and of the con- 


struction of thoseinstruments in which lightis the chief agent. 


HISTORY. 


The early history of optics, like that of all the sciences 
cultivated in ancient times, 1s involved in much obscurity. 
After the art of glass-making was discovered, lenses and 
spheres of glass seem to have been used as burning-glasses. 
In Aristophanes’s comedy of The Clouds a burning sphere is 
distinctly described. Pliny speaks of globes of glass which 
produced combustion when held to the sun. Lactantius 
informs us that a globe of glass full of water could, when 
exposed to the sun, kindle a fire even in the coldest weather. 
And it appears that globes of glass were used by the Ves- 
tal Virgins to kindle the sacred fire, and by surgeons to 
burn the flesh of sick persons that required to be cauter- 
ised. 

Among the earliest speculators on vision were Pythago- 
ras and Plato; the former held that bodies became visible 
by means of particles projected from their surfaces and en- 
tering the eye, while the latter, in order to give the eye 
some share in the matter, supposed that something emitted 
from the eye met with something emitted from the object, 
and was again returned into the organ of vision. The fol- 
lowers of Plato, however, though they had deteriorated 
rather than improved the conclusion of Pythagoras, were 
acquainted with two important facts in the science. They 
taught that light moved in straight lines, and that when it 
was reflected regularly from the surfaces of polished bodies 
the angle of incidence was equal to the angle of reflexion. 

The earliest writer on optics was Euclid, the celebrated 
geometer, whose treatise on the subject is still extant! It 
consists of two books on optics and catoptrics, and proceeds 
on the Platonic theory, that the visual rays pass from the 
eye to the object, forming a cone whose apex is in the eye 
and whose base is the object. He shews that the angles of 
‘ncidence and reflexion are equal, and that the incident and 
reflected rays lie in a plane at right angles to the reflecting 
surface; and he discusses the apparent magnitude and form 
of objects, and the apparent place of the images formed by 
reflexion from plane, convex, and concave mirrors. The 
book on optics contains sixty-one, and that on catoptrics 
thirty-one theorems.’ 

As a naturalist Aristotle made some valuable optical ob- 
servations. He described, with tolerable correctness, the 
phenomena of rainbows, halos, and parhelia. He considered 
the rainbow as produced by the reflexion of the sun’s rays 
from the drops of rain which gave an imperfect image of the 
sun; and he ascribes the light which appears in the sun’s 
absence to the reflective power of the atmosphere. 


1 Fuclidis Optica et Catoptrica tunquam antehac Grece edita. 
His preposita est ejusdem Joannis Pen de usu optices prefatio, 
1557. 


2 Dr. Smith is of opinion that this treatise was not written by Euclid the geometer ; an opinion 
Smith’s Optics, vol. ii. Rem. p. 16. § 93. 


which the author has committed. 


Eadem Latine reddita per Joannem Penam, Regium Mathematicum. 
ad illustrissimuin principem Carolum Lotharingum Cardinalem. 


The speculations of Seneca and Cleomedes derive any Hig 
interest they may possess from their absurdity. Senecano-\w, 
ticed the magnifying power of a bottle of glass in enlarg- ¢,, 
ing small letters, and he observed that an angular piece of AD. 
glass produced all the colours of the rainbow. Cleomedes, Cleo 
in his cyclical theory of motion, has given an elaborate ex- A. L 
planation of the manner in which rays proceeding from the 
eye reuder the objects which they meet visible, but itis 
too stupid to demand the slightest attention. 

The science of optics may be justly considered as owing Ptole 
its origin to the celebrated Claudius Ptolemy, the astrono- Bom.) 
mer of Alexandria, who flourished at the end of the first" 
century. His work entitled Ptolemei Opticorum Sermones 
quingue ex Arabico-Latine versi, was known in the time of 
Roger Bacon to have treated on astronomical refractions, 
but it had escaped the notice of philosophers, and its valu- 
able contents were unknown until 1816, when Delambre 
published an analysis of it from the manuscript in the Roy- 
al Library at Paris. Montucla had, long before the discovery 
of the French manuscript, mentioned that a manuscript 
copy of Ptolemy’s Optics was in the catalogue of the Bodlei- 
an Library of Oxford. This interesting manuscript, which 
Professor Rigaud was so kind as to examine at our request, 
belongs to the Savilian Library, and had been the property 
of Sir Henry Savile himself. As in the Parisian manu- 
script the first book is wanting, but it has no blank spaces 
like the Parisian one, and it is accompanied with a preface 
by the translator, containing an abstract of the work, and 
stating that the fifth book is imperfect. The translator 
mentions that the second book had been previously trans- 
lated from Arabic into Latin by Amiratus Eugenius, a Sici- 
lian, from the latest of two copies of which, the new trans- 
lation was made. The following abstract of this interesting 
work is taken from Delambre’s Analysis, and from the 
translator’s abstract as communicated to us by Professor 
Rigaud. 

“ The Optics of Ptolemy consists of five books. The 
first book is wanting; but from the recapitulation of itat the 
beginning of the second, it appears to have contained a dis- 
sertation on the relations between light and vision, founded 
on the idea that the visual rays issue from the eye. In the 
second book he shews that we see better with two eyes 
than with one, and that the object is not seen in the same 
place with one eye as with two. Vision, he says, is single, 
if the two axes of the pyramids of the visual rays are direct 
ed in the same manner on the object, but becomes double 
*f the axes are not directed in a similar manner, and if the 

distance is a little less than the distance between the eyes: 
He next proceeds to find, geometrically, the circumstan- 
ces which produce single or double images. He ascribes 
imperfection of sight in old men to a want of the visual 
virtue, which, like the other faculties, decays with the ap- 
proach of age ; and he states that those who have concave 
eyes see at a less distance than those who have not suc 

eyes. Rapidity of motion, he asserts, confounds the cdl- 
ours on awheel. If the colour is in the direction ofa radius 
the wheel will appear entirely of this colour, and if different 
colours are at different distances from the centre, these ¥? 


Parisils, 


which he rests on the number of ‘ae | 
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iy. appear on the wheel asso many concentric circles different- 
ly coloured. When, after looking long at a coloured ob- 
ject, we direct the eye to another, we attribute to it the 
colour of the first. 
“In the ¢hird book, which treats of reflexion from plane 
and concave mirrors, he shews, that in a plane mirror the 
object is seen in the perpendicular, drawn from the object 
to the plane of the mirror and continued behind it. He 
mentions that objects appear smaller towards the zenith 
and larger towards the horizon, because in the former case 
we see them in a position to which we are less accustomed. 
“In concave mirrors the objects appear concave, and in 
convex ones they appear convex, and the image is seen at 
the point of intersection of the reflected ray, and the line 
drawn from the object to the centre of the sphere. 
“ The fourth book treats of concave and compound mir- 
rors, and of the effects of two or more mirrors. In these 
mirrors an object may be reflected and rendered visible by 
all the parts of the mirror, or by three, or two, or even one 
point. The image may be either on the surface of the 
mirror, or before the surface, or behind the eye, or behind 
the mirror. When the image is behind the mirror, the 
distance of the object from the mirror is less than that of 
the image. When the image is between the eye and the 
mirror the distance of the object from the eye will be some- 
times greater than the distance of the image from the mir- 
ror, and sometimes it will be equal to it, and sometimes less. 
When the object is between the mirror and the eye it will 
be seen in a part different from that where it really is ; and 
if we give it a motion in one direction it will appear to move 
in the opposite direction. 
“The /ifth book is the most curious and valuable of the whole 
work. Ptolemy begins by explaining the experiment with 
_ the piece of money, which, when concealed behind the 
_ side of a vessel, becomes visible by filling it with water. 
_ The refraction of the visual ray in penetrating the water 
_ makes us see the piece of money out of its place, and in 

the prolongation of the primitive direction of the ray emit- 
h ted from the eye. In order to measure this refraction at 
_ different angles, Ptolemy employs a circle divided into 360°, 
‘| the inferior half of which is plunged in the water, so that the 
refracting surface covers one of the diameters of the circle. 
| The centre of the circle is marked by a small coloured 
body, and a second similar body is fitted to one of the quad- 
Yants out of the water, and at a given distance from the ver- 
tical diameter; a third coloured body slides on the lower 
, Part, which is immersed in the water. This last body is then 
pushed with a rod till the eye placed on the body in the air 
Sees all the three in a straight line. The two distances of 
the second and third body from the vertical diameter are 
thus measured on the graduated circle. 

“In this manner Ptolemy obtained the results in the fol- 
lowing table, which contains the angles of refraction from 
ar to water from 10° up to 80° of incidence. 


figs Angi “Bal fhe sin 
of incidence. of refraction. inchienes cn velraciion, 
See | ee, 0° Of 

ae ee ee 1 to 0°80143 
oo | 1 —.0°78136 

| a 45 1 —0°76537 
Serer...’ ele De 1 — 0°73037 
Ee. Oe OP os scene 1 — 0°74875 
Se BOPS0 tue 1 — 0-76992 
.) ae 2 1] —0°75249 
a OU ORs 2... 1 —0°77786 
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correct one, viz. 0°7486 ; and itis interesting to remark, that History. 
at an incidence of 40° and 50, where the angle of refraction ——\—~ 


can be measured most accurately, the results of Ptolemy 
approach very near to the truth. 

“In order to measure the angles of refraction from air 
into glass, Ptolemy adopted the ingenious idea of procuring 
a semi-cylinder of pure glass, and adjusting the diameter of 
it so as to coincide with the horizontal diameter of the gra- 
duated circle already described. By performing the very 
same experiments which he made with water, he found that 
there was no refraction at a perpendicular incidence ; but 
that for every other position the angle in the air was always 
greater than the angle in the glass, and the refraction greater 
than in water. When the three bodies were placed in ap- 
pearance in the same straight line they always remained 
there, whether the eye was placed above the glass or below 
it. The following are the refractions from air to glass 
which he obtained in this manner :— 


Ratio of the sines 


Augles Angles 
of incidence, of fraction, 08H anes of 

PMs b 0° 0 
Te 2S isicccels i. ee 0-70179 
i cana 13°90 .. ea, 0-68255 
BO. a ecm 20° 807..0..0008....22 0-7004] 
ca ae me OFA) oe eet os 0-65748 
BOr te #3! aw i As 065270 
ee ee oT Oe eee 065403 
ee 56) ....288.. s 0-66247 
Se wo 0%... 0-67946 


The mean of these ratios is 0°67386, whereas the true 
ratio is 0°64516; but at the angles of incidence of 40°, 509, 
and 60°, the ratio is very near the true one. 

When the semi-cylinder of glass was placed on the sur- 
face of water, Ptolemy observed that the refractions from 
water into glass were less than any he had observed, be- 
cause the difference of density between water and glass 
was less than between water and air. The following were 
the results which he obtained :-— 


Ratio of the sines 


Angles Angles 
of ee of ie featiton: a 

Oi aaacnassttn tae 0° 0’ 
OS a. ae oe ee 0°95044 
| US BOMee:s crag Sree 0°92774 
ee ee eee 0°90778 
a Ce OO: ig. Beni 089233 
Distress ain, : CBO: saidow. van sat 0°88192 
GDo a sett giles 0°30) dents oe caer 0°87804 
ee ee Oe 088422 
Uo a oe Gi... 0 aiiis asecnemmmen 0°89657 


The mean of these ratios is 0°90, the true ratio being 
0-8760, the index of refraction for water being 1.336, 
and that of glass 1-525; but at the angles of incidence of 
50°, 60°, and 70°, the ratio is very near the true one. 

Ptolemy now discusses the important subject of astrono- 
mical refraction, which he ascribes to the difference of den- 
sity between ether and air. If the visual ray, he remarks, 
is stopped by an impenetrable body, it could not shew usa 
body which is hid behind the first ; and if the second be- 
comes visible, it can only be on account of the flexion of 
the visual ray. This flexion takes place at its passage into 
a medium of different density ; and the possibility of this 
flexion, he asserts, may be proved by the following pheno- 
mena. By observations on the Stars, it was found that. the 
parallels drawn through the apparent place of those which 


Themean of these ratios is 0-76736, differing little fromthe rise or set, are those nearer the north: pole than the paral- 
: This is 45° 30’ in the Oxford manuscript. 


In the Oxford MS, this is 18° 30’. Professor Rigaud supposes the real number to have been 19° 30’. 
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History. lels which pass through their apparent place when they are 
\en ee’ in. the meridian; and the nearcr the stars are to the horizon, 


A ‘hazen. 
A.D.1100. 


Vitello. 
A.D. 1270. 


the greater is the approach of their parallels to the pole. 
By observing a circumpolar star, Ptolemy found that it was 


nearer the pole in its lower passage across the meridian 3 


but when it was near the zenith, its parallel became greater 
in appearance, whereas in the first case it became smaller. 
Hence it follows that refraction raises the stars towards the 
zenith. In order to explain the manner in which refrac-. 
tions operate, Ptolemy makes use of the same figure upon 
which Cassini has since founded his theory. He em- 
ploys almost the same reasoning in order to determine the 
quantity of the refraction. 
star is elevated, the less will be the difference betwecn its 
true and its apparent place, and that this difference will be 
nothing in the zenith, because a perpendicular ray experi- 
ences no flexion. He demonstrates by a figure, that in 
every case the refraction carries the star towards the zenith; 
and he states that the height of the atmosphere is unknown, 
but that it must begin below the sphere of the moon. From 
this general account of the fifth book of the Optics of Pto- 
lemy, it will be seen that he gives a theory of astronomical 
refractions much more complete than that of any astronomer 
before the time of Cassini. 

These important results, which, without any other assist- 
ance, would have enabled the optician to trace the progress 
of the rays of light through lenses of all forms, were not ap- 
plied as they might have been, to extend the boundaries of 
the science. Banished from Europe, optics, along with the 
other sciences, found shelter in Arabia; and after a period 
of a thousand years, it was destined to receive fresh acces- 
sions in that favoured country. 

Albazen, who flourished about the end of the eleventh 
century, was the individual who gave this fresh impulse to 
optical science! He establishes the opinion of Pythagoras, 
that vision is performed by rays which proceed from the ob- 
ject to the eye; and he states that vision is not completed 
till the ideas of external objects are conveyed by the optic 
nerves to the brain; and after a description of the eye and 
its parts, he assigns to each of them the function which it 
performs in vision. He maintains that we see objects singly 
with two eyes, because we must perceive only one image 
when it is formed on corresponding parts of the retina. The 
instrument employed by Alhazen for measuring the angle 
of refraction, is more complex than that used by Ptolemy, 
and his knowledge of the refraction of the atmosphere and 
of fluids, is obviously inferior to that of the Alexandrian 
philosopher. Alhazen ascribes to refraction the twinkling 
of the stars, and the contraction of the diameters and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies ; and it follows from his me- 
thod of reasoning, that refraction elevated the stars towards 
the pole and not towards the zenith, as had been sagaciously 
ascertained by Ptolemy. Alhazen has described seven spe- 
cies of mirrors, and he was the first person who determined 
the focus of rays after reflexion, when the place of the ob- 
ject is known. He has treated largely of optical illusions, 
whether produced in direct or in refracted and reflected 
vision; and he ascribes the size of the horizontal meson to 
the apparent form of the concavity of the sky, which is 
imagined to be more remote in the horizon than any where 
else. Alhazen likewise observed that objects wcre magni- 
fied when held close to thc plane wall of the larger seg- 
ments of a glass sphere; and he has given rules, which are 
far from being correct, for determining the apparent size of 
objects when seen through such spheres. 

The next cultivator of optics was Vitello, whose work was 


1 Montuela has very incorrectly charged Alhazen with borrowing the greater part of his optics from Ptolemy. 
this opinion, and rendered it probable that the Arabian philosopher never 
his predecessors who flourished after Ptolemy cannot now be ascertained. 

2 This work has been very erroneously regarded as little more than a translation of Albazen’s treatise. 


He remarks, that the more a - 


first published at Nuremberg in 1535. He made a series His 
of experiments on the angles of refraction of water and 
glass, which apparently exceeded those of Ptolemy in cor- 
rectness, the mean ratio of the sines being nearer the truth, 
and the ratio for cach angle of incidence coinciding more 
accurately with the mean ratio. The following are the re- 
sults he obtained with water :— 


Angles Angles Ratio 
of incidence. of refraction. of the sines. 
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The mean of these ratios is 0°76414, whereas that ob- 
tained by Ptolemy was 0°76736, and the true ratio (the in- 
dex of refraction being 13358), 0°7486. The results for 
30° and 60° are exactly the same as Ptolemy’s. 

The following were the measures obtained by Vitello for 
glass :— 


Angles Angles Ratio 
of ineidence. of refraction. of the sines. 
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The mean of these ratios is 0°66976, whereas that obtamn- 
ed by Ptolemy is 0-68736, and the true ratio 0:64516. 

In comparing this last table with the similar one given by 
Ptolemy, we cannot fail to be struck with their entire simi- 
larity, with the single exception of the angle of refraction 
at 30° of incidence, which Vitello makes 19° 30’, and Pto- 
lemy, in the Paris copy, 20° 30’. Now, in the Oxford ma- 
nuscript, the numbers are 18° 30’; and Professor Rigaud 
conjectures that the real number has been 19° 30’, the same 
as Vitello’s. Hence we cannot on any just grounds regard 
the measures of refraction given by the Polish philosopher 
as any thing else than those of Ptolemy, from whom he must 
have borrowed them. 

By comparing the two tables for water, we are inclined 
to make the same unfavourable supposition. The refraction 
for 20°, 30°, and 50° of incidence are exactly the same In 
both; and Vitello’s measure for 70°, viz. 45° 30’, is the same 
as Ptolemy’s in the Oxford manuscript. 

But this opinion is converted into certainty when we exa- 
mine Vitello’s table of the refractions from water into glass, 
in which all the measures are identically the same with those 
of Ptolemy. 

Inthe course of his experiments, Vitello was led to ob- 
serve that whenever light was reflected or refracted by 
transparent bodies, a certain portion of it was lost, but he 
does not estimate the quantity, contenting himself with the 
obscrvation that bodies always appear less luminous when 
seen by refracted and reflected light. In treating of the 
cause of the rainbow, he shews that refraction is as neces 


Delambre has refuted 
What assistance he obtained from 
See Connaissance des Tems for 1816. 


saw the work of Ptolemy. 


214, 


© P.T 1. 5; 


xy. sary to its production as reflexion, but he of course does not 
—~/ascribe the colours to refraction, regarding it merely as a 


means of giving strength or condensation to the solar rays. 
He imitated the colours of the rainbow, (which, like Seneca, 
he considers as having their origin ina mixture of the sun’s 
rays with the blackness of the cloud), by placing a white 
piece of paper beneath a circular vessel of glass containing 
water; but he says that they are not the same colours with 
those of the rainbow, because they are not in the same num- 
ber, and do not reach the eye after reflexion. He shews 
that in those countries where the meridian altitude of the 
sun exceeds the semi-diameter of the rainbow, a rainbow 
cannot be seen at noon. His observations on the foci of 
glass spheres, on the twinkling of the stars, and on other 
optical phenomena, are of no value, and rather tend to con- 
firm the severe censures which Baptista Porta has pronounced 
upon his scientific character. 

Passing over archbishop Peckham’s treatise on optics, en- 
titled Perspectiva Communis, as containing nothing either 


ogi Ba-new or important, we come to consider the claims of Roger 
i. 30m Bacon to the invention of the microscope and the telescope. 


In his Opus Majus, which embraces his Perspectiva and 
Specula Mathematica, he has given an account of his spe- 
culations and inventions in optics. Dr. Plott, Dr. Friend, 
Dr. Henry, Wood, Muschenbroek, Jebb, and William and 
Samuel Molyneux have agreed in regarding Bacon as the 
inventor of the telescope, while Dr. Smith of Cambridge is 
of opinion that he wrote only hypothetically, and had never 
made any experiments with reallenses. As this is not the 
place to discuss this subject in a critical manner,! we shall 
content ourselves with giving a single extract respecting the 
telescope and microscope. 

“Greater things than these may be performed by refract- 
ed vision. For it is easy to understand by the causes above 
mentioned, that the greatest things may appear exceeding 
small, and on the contrary; also that the most remote ob- 
jects may appear just at hand, and on the contrary. For we 
can give such figures to transparent bodies, and dispose 
them in such order with respect to the eye and the objects, 
that the rays shall be refracted and bent towards any place 
we please; so that we shall see the object near at hand, or 
at a distance, under any angle we please. And thus from 
an ineredible distance we may read the smallest letters, and 
may number the smallest particles of dust and sand, by rea- 
son of the greatness of the angle under which we may see 
them; andon the contrary, we may not be able to see the 
greatest bodies just by us, by reason of the smallness of the 
angles under which they may appear ; for distance does not 
affect this kind of vision, excepting by accident, but the 


"quantity of the angle. And thus a boy may appear to be a 
_ Slant, and a man as big as a mountain, forasmuch as we may 


_ of actual experiment, 


see the man under as great an angle as the mountain, and 
as near as we please ; and thus a small army may appear a 
very great one, and, though very far off, yet very near us, 
and on the contrary. Thus also the sun, moon, and stars 
may be made to descend hither in appearance, and to ap- 
pear over the heads of our enemies; and many things of the 
like sort, which would astonish unskilful persons.” 

Whether these remarks were the result of speculation or 
it is not easy at this distance of time 
to determine; but in opposition to the opinion of Dr. Smith, 
we may adduce a passage from Recorde’s Pathway to Know- 
ledge, printed in 1551, in which he distinctly speaks of a 
glasse used by friarBacon. “Great talke there is of a glasse 

€ made at Oxford, in which men might see things that 
Weare don, and that was iudged to be don by power of euill 
Spitites. But J know the reason of it to be good and natu- 


> 


* Recherches Curieuses d’ Antiquité, dissert. 16. 
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ral, and to be arright by geometry (with perspective as a History. 


part of it), and to stand as well with reason as to see 
face in a common glass.” 


your rN “Rita! 


On the authority of various passages in the writings of Invention 


friar Bacon, Mr. 


that “this instrument (a plano-convex glass, or large seg- 
ment of a sphere), is useful to old men, and to those that 
have weak eyes; for they may see the smallest letters suf- 
ficiently magnified,” we are at least entitled to conclude that 
the particular way of assisting decayed sight which he de- 
scribes was known to him, though he may not have used 
his segment of a glass sphere in looking at objects separated 
by an interval from its plane side. But whether spectacles 
were in use or not in Bacon’s time, it is quite certain that 
they were known and used about the time of his death, 
which happened in 1292. Alexander de Spina, a native of 
Pisa, who died in that city in 1313, having seen a pair of 
spectacles made by some other person, who was unwilling 
to communicate the secret of their construction, got a pair 
made for himself, and found them so useful, that he cheer- 
fully made the invention public. M. Spoon,? to whom we 
are indebted for this fact, fixes the date of the invention be- 
tween 1280 and 1311. Signior Redi, from whom Spoon 
quotes the preceding fact, states that he possesses a manu- 
script written in 1299, Di Governo dellu Familia de Scan- 
dro di Pissozzo, in which the author says, “I find myself 
so pressed by age, that I can neither read nor write without 
those glasses they call spectacles, lately invented, to the 
great advantage of poor old men, when their sight grows 
weak.” It is stated also in the Italian Dictionary Della 
Crusca, under the head of Occhiale or Spectacles, that friar 
Jordan de Rivalto, who died at Pisa in 13] 1, tells his audi- 
ence, in one of his sermons, which were published in 1305, 
“that it is not twenty years since the art of making spec- 
tacles was found out, and is indeed one of the best and niost 
necessary inventions in the world.” Bernard Gordon, too, 
a celebrated physician of Montpellier, in his Lilium Medi- 
cine, published about 1305, recommends an eye salve as 
capable of making the patient read the smallest letters 
without spectacles; and Muschenbroek informs us that it is 
inscribed on the tomb of Salvinus Armatus, a Florentine 
nobleman, who died in 1317, that he was the inventor of 
spectacles. 


Molyneux is of opinion that he was ac-of Specta- 
quainted with the use of spectacles, and when Bacon says Cles- 


Before we quit the period of Friar Bacon we must notice Leonard 
a claim to the invention of the telescope which has been Digges. 
made in favour of Leonard Digges, an Englishman, because Died 1574. 


this claim, whatever be its amount, supports undeniably the 
prior claim of Bacon. The claim of Digges is founded on 
passages in his Pantometria and Stratiotikos. The first of 
these works appeared at London in 1571, anda second edi- 
tion of it, edited by his son Thomas Digges, Esq., was pub- 
lished in 1591. The Stratiotikos was published in 1579 

and also in 1590. In the preface to the second edition of 
the Pantometria, Thomas Digges remarks: « My father, by 
his continuell painfull practices, assisted by demonstrations 
mathematical, was able, and sundrie times hath, by propor- 
tionall glasses, duely situate in conuenient angles, not onely 
discouered things farre off, read letters, numbred peeces of 
money, with the verye coyne and Superscription thereof, 
cast by some of his freends of purpose upon downes in the 
open fields, but also seuen miles off declared what hath beene 
doone in priuate places.” 

In thetwenty-first chapter of the first book, Leonard Digges 
himself says, “ But marvellous are the conclusions that may 
be performed by glasses (mirrors) concave and convex, of 
circular and parabolic forms, using for multiplications of 


; Me must refer our readers to a series of able anonymous letters upon this subject, published in the Philosophical Magazine, vols. 
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_ History. beams, sometimes the aid of glasses transposed, which, by 
~~ practice, should unite or dissipate the images or figures pre- 


Mauroly- 
A.D 


cus. 
1525. 


. was particularly distinguished by 


sented by the reflection of others. By these kind of glasses, 
or rather frames of them placed in due angles, yee may not 
only set out the proportion of an whole region, yea, repre- 
sent before your eye the lively image of every house, village, 
&c., and that in as little or great space or plan as ye will 
presente ; but also augment or dilate any parcell thereof, 
so that, whereas, at the first appearance a whole toun shall 
present itself'so small and compact together that ye shall not 
discover any difference of streets, yee may, by application of 
glasses in due proportion, cause any peculiar house or room 
thereof dilate and shew itself in as ample form as the whole 
touns at first appeared, so that yee shall discern any trifle, 
or read any letter lying there open, especially if the sun 
beams may come into it, as plainly as if you were eorpore- 
ally pressent, although it be distant from you as far as eye 
can discrie. But of these conclusions I mind not here more 
to introduce, having at large, in a volume by itself, opened 
the miraculous effects of perspective glasses.” 

Now it is a curious fact that Thomas Digges expressly 
says that his father’s knowledge of optics “partly grew by 
the aid he had by one old written book of Bakon’s Ex- 
periments, that by strange aduenture, or rather destinie, 
came to his hands.” 

In support of the opinion that the telescope was known 
in England more than forty years before 1609 or 1610, 
when it was supposed to have been invented in Holland, we 
may quote a passage or two from the celebrated John Dee’s 
mathematical preface to Euclid, written at Matloke on the 
9th of February 1570, the year in which it was published. 
« Ts it not,” says he, “ greatly against the sovereignty of 
man’s nature to be so overshot and abused with things be- 
fore his eyes? things far off to seem neer, and neer to seem 
far off; small things to seem great and great to seem small ; 
one man to seem an army, or a man to be constantly afraid 
of his own shadow ; yea, So much to fear, that if you, being 
alone, near a certain glasse,' and profer with dagger or sword 
to foyne at the glasse, you shall suddenly be moved to give 
back by reason of an image appearing in the air between 
you and the glass, with like hand, sword, or dagger, and 
with like quickness foyning at your eye, likewise as you do 
at the glasse.” He then mentions that such a glass was in 
the possession of a gentleman famous and honourable for his 
good serviee done to his country. Dee likewise speaks of 
having seen once or twice in company with Orontius at St. 
Denis in 1551; “ The lively image of another man in the 
air aloft, walking to and fro or standing still ;’ but the most 
remarkable passage is that in which he speaks of the means 
of ascertaining the numbers of an enemy’s army ; “ The 
herald, pursuivant, sergiant royall, captain, or whosoever is 
careful to come near the truth herein ; besides the judg- 
ment of his expert eye, his skill of ordering taetiealy, the 
help of his geometrical instrument ; ring or staffe astrono- 
mieal, commodiously framed for carriage anduse. Ide may 
wonderfully help himself by perspective glasses, in which I 
trust our posterity will prove more skilful and expert, and 
to greater purposes than in these days can be credited to be 
possible.” 

When polite learning began to revive in Europe some of 
the more abstract sciences began to be eultivated with suc- 
cess. Maurolycus, a teacher of mathematics at Messina, 
his optical researches, of 
which he published an account in his Theoremata de Lu- 
mine et Umbra and his Diaphanorum Partes, seu libri tres. 
In the first of these works, which was eompleted in 1525, 
but not published till 1575, Maurolycus treats of the mea- 
sure of light, or the sIlumination of bodies, and he particu- 


1 By a glass, he 


means “any thing from which a beam reboundeth.” 
2 The yellow which is in the sun’s direct rays is observed when the sun’s rays are reflected from the sky or from clouds. 


larly explained the curious phenomenon which had been 
observed since the time of Aristotle, that when the sun 
shone through an aperture of any form, the figure of the | 
aperture always appeared round, except when the sun was 
eclipsed, when it had the appearanee of a creseent. He 
shews that each point of the aperture is the apex of two op- 
posite cones of rays, one of whieh has the sun for its base, 
while the other, when cut by a plane at right angles to its 
axis, will produce a luminous eirele, whose diameter will be 
proportional to the distanee of the plane from the aperture. 
“ Consequently if these images be taken at a eonsiderable 
distance from the aperture, and therefore be pretty large | 
when the aperture itself is small; since the whole image | 
consists of a number of images, all of which are eircular, 
the image of the sun formed by the aperture, of whatever | 
form it be, must be eircular also ; and it will approach the } 
nearer to a perfect circle the smaller is the aperture and the 
more distant the image.” It may be easily shewn, indeed, | 
that a small aperture acts like a lens in forming an inverted | 
picture of all external objeets in a dark chamber, and that 
then pictures beeome more distinct in their outline as the 
aperture becomes smaller. Hence the sun’s image is 
round, or a crescent, aceording as the sun’s disc is entire 
or eelipsed. In studying the phenomena of vision Mauro- 
lyeus was very suceessful. He shews that the crystalline | 
humour is a lens which colleets the rays which enter the | 
eye and converges them to foei on the retina; but he does | 
not seem to have found that these foci depict-an exact m- J 
age or pieture of the object upon the retina. Limited, 
however, as this discovery was, it enabled him to ascertain 
the cause of long and short-sightedness, the pencils in the 
former case eoming to a focus before they entered the re- 
tina, and in the latter at points beyond the retina. Henee, | 
as in both these cases, vision is indistinct either from a 
too early or a too late eonvergence of the rays, he eoncluded 
that concave glasses of suitable focus would relieve the 
short-sighted person, and convex glasses the long-sighted 
person. 
The subject of the rainbow also occupied Maurolycus’s 
attention. He found the diameter of the outer bow 420, 
and that of the inner from 53° to 56° but according to the 
theory whieh he adopted, namely that part of the sun’stays 
were partly reflected from the extcrior of the drop, while| 
the rest entered the drop and cireulated within it by reflex- 
ion along the sides of an octagon ; the diameters of the bow 
should have been 45° and 56°. Maurolycus supposed the» 
colours of the rainbow to be four, namely, orange, (crocus), 
green, blue, and purple. Taking his crocus to be red, his) 
enumeration in leaving out the yellow, as Dr. Wollaston did 
more recently, shew much accuracy of observation? Mau- 
rolycus attempted to discover the law of refraction but 
without success. He supposed that the angle of refraction” 
was always five-eighths of the angle of incidence, which is” 
a tolerably correct estimate in the case of glass, but quite’ 
erroneous for bodies of low and high refraetive powers: \ 
Maurolycus may be considered as the first diseoverer of 
the aberration of figure, in so far as he observed that the rays 
which were incidentatadistance from the axis of atranspare 
sphere, had their focus nearer the sphere than those which 
were incident nearer the axis. This happy observation was” 
the result of his having notieed the caustic curves forme 
by such spheres, which he justly described as arising from) 
the continued intersections of the refracted raySs 
While the Sicilian philosopher was making new and impor 
tant discoveries a celebrated Neapolitan, Joannes Baptista" 
Porta, was endeavouring to promote the interests of scienc® 
asan ardent collector of its stores,aswell asan original ingure' yj 
into its mysteries. He established an Academy of Science 


. 
i 
| -y, which held its sittings in his own house, and which number- 
al 


hy ed among its members all the wirtwos? in Naples. Each 
7 member was bound to contribute to the common stock some- 
Ih thing not commonly known, and in this way he obtained 
th the materials for his Magia Naturalis which appeared in 
i the year 1560,’ when he was only about fifteen years of age. 
‘it This work was speedily translated into French, Hebrew, 
lh Spanish, and Arabic, and went through numerous editions in 
I different parts of Europe. The Papal court viewed with 
im jealousy the proceedings of'a society which devoted so much 
ty energy to the spread of knowledge, and, though Baptista 
| | Porta was a Roman Catholic, the meetings of the academy 
is | were prohibited by the ecclesiastical power. Although Bap- 
fe tista Porta was well acquainted with the writings of his pre- 
th decessors, yet the principal invention recorded in his Natural 
jh| | Magic is that of the camera obscura, which he seems to have 
| brought to great perfection. He remarks, in the 17th chap- 
ra ter of this work, that if a small aperture is made in the shut- 


ter of a dark room, distinct images of all external objects 
will be depicted on the opposite wall in their true colours ; 
and he further adds that if a convex lens be fixed in the 
opening, so that the images are received on asurface at the 
, distance of its focal length, the pictures will be rendered so 
i} much more distinct that the features of a person standing 
‘i on the outside of the window may be readily recognised 
_ inhis inverted image. Various attempts seem to have been 
made to obtain an erect image of objects in the camera ob- 
scura, but the contrivances for this purpose had the effect, 
a as Baptista Porta assures us, of making the pictures so obscure 
that there was no pleasure in viewing them. He observes, 
however, that the image may be best rendered erect by re- 
ceiving it “upon a concave mirror properly adapted to the 
convex lens and held at a great distance from the hole.” 
The effect of this expedient, he says, cannot be sufficiently 
admired. Baptista Porta applied his instrument to the re- 
presentation of eclipses of the sun, and of hunting scenes, 
battles, and other events produced by moveable pictures 
‘i and drawings. In this way he magnified small objects and 
_ drawings, and produced the effects of the magic lantern by 
y) the light of the sun in place of that of a lamp. He consid- 
ered the eye as a camera obscura, the pupil as the hole in 
the window contracting and dilating with different lights, 
A and the crystalline lens as the principal organ of vision, 
|| though he seems to have regarded it not as his convex lens 
but as the tablet on which the images of external objects 
were formed, the cornea being, no doubt, in his estimation, 
the part of the eye which formed the picture. Baptista 
> Porta was doubtless acquainted with what may be called 
the simplest form of the refracting telescope, namely, that 
i which a convex lens is the object-glass, and the eye 
| placed six inches behind its focus, the eye-glass. He found 
) that when his eye was thus placed behind a convex lens, he 
could read a letter which he could not read with his naked 
eye. His lens must have exceeded in focal length, the dis- 
a | tance at which his eye saw distinctly, for the magnifying 
_ power of such a telescope is equal to the focal length of the 
object-glass divided by that distance. 
4n another place Porta, after mentioning the effects 
produced by a concave and a convex lens separately. re- 
© |, marks, “that if you new how to combine one of each sort 
rightly, you would see both far and near objects larger and 
} more clearly.” « [f Porta,”.says Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, 
in his admirable life of Galileo, “had stopped here, he might 
More securely have enjoyed the reputation of the invention, 
$ se then professes to describe the construction of his 
, allot which has no relation whatever to his previous 
po al I shall now endeavour to shew in what man- 
] Sn 4 Contrive to recognise our friends at the dis- 
ce or several miles, and how those of weak sight may 
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read the most minute letters from a distance. It is an in- 

nor is it at all difficult of execution ; but it must be so di- 
vulged as not to be understood by the vulgar, and yet be 
clear to the sharp-sighted.”._ The description which follows, 
seems far enough removed from the apprehended danger 
of being too clear; and indeed every writer who has hither- 
to quoted it, has merely given the passage in its original 
Latin, apparently despairing of an intelligible translation. 
With some alterations in the punctuation, which appear 
necessary to bring it into any grammatical construction, 
it may be supposed to bear something like the following 
meaning :—“ Let a view be contrived in the centre of a 
mirror, where it is most effective. All the solar rays are 
exceedingly dispersed, and do not in the least come to- 
gether (in the true centre) ; but there is a concourse of all 
the rays in the central part of the said mirror, half way to- 
wards the other centre, where the cross diameters meet. 
This view is contrived in the following manner: A con- 
cave cylindrical mirror placed directly in front, but with its 
axis inclined, must be adapted to the focus; and let obtuse 
angled, or right angled triangles be cut out with two cross 
lines on each side drawn from the centre, and a glass (spe- 
cillum) will be completely fit for the purposes wé men- 
tioned.” If it were not for the word specillum, which, in 
the passage immediately preceding this, Porta contrasts 
with speculum, and which he afterwards explains to mean 
a glass lens, it would be very clear that the foregoing pas- 
sage, Supposing it to have any meaning, must be referred 
to a reflecting telescope; and it is a little singular, that 
whilst this obscure passage has attracted universal atten- 
tion, no one, so far as we are aware, has taken any notice 
of the following unequivocal description of the principal 
part of Newton’s construction of the same instrument. It 
is in the fifth chapter of the seventeenth book, where Porta 
explains by what device exceedingly minute letters may be 
read without difficulty. “Place a concave mirror so that the 
back of it may lie against your breast ; opposite to it and 
within the burning point, place the writing; put a plane 
mirror behind it, that may be under your eyes. Then the 
images of the letters which are in the concave mirror, and 
which the concave has magnified, will be reflected in the 
plane mirror, so that you may red without difficulty.”? 

On these grounds Porta claimed for himself the inven- 
tion of the telescope ; and his death which took place in 
1615, at the age of eighty, is said to have been hastened by 
the exhaustion of writing a work on that instrument. 

At a more advanced age, Baptista Porta composed an- 
other work entitled, De Lefractione Optices parte, libri 
novem, which appeared in 1593, but contains nothing that 
is deserving of particular notice. 

The subject of the rainbow, which had hitherto been a 
questio vexata among philosophers, now began to excite 
notice, as much from the absurdity of the theories which 
were advanced to explain it, as from the native interest of 
the subject. Clichtoveus, whom Dr. Priestley supposes to Clichto- 
be the person who distinguished himself by his Opposition veus. Died 
to Luther, had maintained that the second rainbow was a 143. 
reflected image of the first, not only from the faintness of 
its light, but from the inversion of its colours 3 an opinion 
which our celebrated countryman, Dr. Gilbert has justly ridi- 
culed, alleging, that the whole form of the bow ought to be 
inverted as well as its colours, and that it ought to have its 
convex side downwards. 

A more correct theory of the rainbow was about this 
time proposed by J. Fleschier of Breslau, in his treatise en- Fleschier. 
titled, De Iridibus doctrina Aristotelis et Vitellionis, which A.D. 157 
was published in 1571. He supposes the rays to suffer two 
refractions, one on entering, and the other on emerging 


ee 
greatly enlarged edition was published about thirty years afterwards. 2 Life of Galileo, Libr. Useful Knowledge, p. 21. 
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History. from the drop, but after one ray had thus been separated 
into a coloured beam by these refractions, he supposed that 
this beam was reflected to the eye from another drop. 

These views, imperfect as they are, paved the way for 

De Domi- the true theory of the rainbow. Antonio de Dominis, arch- 
nis. Born hishop of Spalatro, first broached this theory in his treatise 
foe Died De Radiis Visus et Lucis, which was published in 1611. 
. He justly asserts that two refractions in a drop of water, and 
justly asserts efractions in a drop ? 
one intermediate reflection, were sufficient to bring back to 
the eye of the spectator the rays of light by which the bow 
was formed. An experiment with a globe of glass enclos- 
ing water, either suggested to him or confirmed this opin- 
ion. In following out this experiment, however, our author 
committed several mistakes. He explained the exterior 
bow by the same number of refractions and one reflexion, 
but he supposed that the rays which formed it were return- 
ed to the eye by a part of the drop lower than that which 
transmitted the red of the interior bow. In addition to this 
mistake, he supposed that the rays which went to form one 
of the bows, came from the upper part, and that which went 
to form the other bow from the under part of the sun’s disc. 
Notwithstanding these mistakes, De Dominis is entitled to 
be regarded as the true discoverer of the cause of the prim- 
ary rainbow. 

The treatise containing these discoveries was not pub- 
lished till after the use of the telescope by Galileo, but Bar- 
tolo, who published it, informs us in the preface, to use the 
words of the author of the Life of Galileo, “ that the 
manuscripts was communicated to him from a collection 
of papers written twenty years before, on his enquiring 
the archbishop’s opinions with respect to the newly dis- 
covered instrument, and that he got leave to publish it, 
<with the addition of one or two chapters. The treatise 
contains a complete description of a telescope, which, 
however, is proposed merely to be an improvement on 
spectacles; and if the author’s intention had been to in- 
terpolate an after-written account in order to secure to 
himself the undeserved honour of the invention, it seems 
improbable that he would have suffered an acknowledg- 
ment of additions, previous to publication, to be inserted in 
the preface. Besides, the whole tone of the work is that 
of a candid and truth-seeking philosopher, very far indeed, 
removed from being, as Montucla calls him, conspicuous for 
ignorance even among the ignorant men of his age. He 
gives a drawing of a convex and concave lens, and traces 
the passage of the rays through them; to which he sub- 
joins, that he has not satisfied himself with any determina- 
tion of the precise distance to which the glasses should be 
separated according to their convexity and concavity, but 
recommends the proper distance to be found by actual ex- 
periment, and tells us that the effect of the instrument will 
be to prevent the confusion arising from the interference of 
the direct and refracted rays, and to magnify the object by 
increasing the visible angle under which it is viewed.”! 

From the great liberality of his sentiments, and his con- 
version to the protestant faith, this eminent ecclesiastic was 
obliged to leave Italy, and to take refuge in London, in 
1616, where he lived some years. Having been induced 
to return to Italy, his imprudence exposed him to new per- 
secutions, and having been imprisoned by Urban VII. he 
died of poison in the prison of the Inquisition. Sentence 
was passed upon him after his death, and his body, with all 
his books and papers were publicly burnt in the Campo de 
Fero, in the year 1624. 

Invention | We now approach the time when the telescope was un- 
of the tele- questionably invented. We have no doubt that this invalua- 
scope. ble instrument was invented by Roger Bacon or Baptista 
Porta, in the form of an experiment, though it perhaps had 
not in their hands assumed the maturity of an instrument 


1 Life of Galileo, Libr. Useful Knowledge, p. 22. 2 Dioptrics, p» 163-4. 3 Life of Galileo, Libr. Useful Knowledge, p: 24 


made for sale, and applied to useful purposes both terres- 
trial and celestial. If a telescope is an instrument by 
means of which things at a distance can be seen better 
than by the naked eye, then Baptista Porta’s concave lens 
with his eye looking at the image which it formed, and 
reading a letter too remote to be otherwise legible, was a 
real telescope; but if we give the name to a tube having a 
convex object glass at one end, and a convex or a concave 
lens at the other, placed at the distance of the sum or the 
difference of their focal lengths, then we have no distinct evi- 
dence that such an instrument was used before the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

In his Treatise on Dioptrics, Descartes has ascribed the} 
invention of the telescope to James Metius, a citizen of 
Alkmaer in Holland ; but Huygens in mentioning this 
claim? says, that “to his certain knowledge telescopes were 
made before this, at Middleburg in Zealand, about the year 
1609, either by John Lippersheim, whom Sirturus men- 
tions, or by Zacharias (J ansen), whom Borellus makes the 
first inventor of them in his book de Vero Telescopi inven- 
tore. The telescope which they made did not exceed a 
foot and a half long. But much earlier than both, Joannes 
Baptista Porta a Neapolitan, had delivered the rudiments 
of this art in his book on dioptrics and natural magic, pub- 
lished fifteen years before telescopes appeared in our Bel- 
gium. In these books he speaks of his specilla as shewing 
things placed at a distance as if they were nigh, and also 
of the construction of concave and convex lenses. But 
that he made no great progress in this art is hence evident, 
that in all that time it did not become famous ; and that he 
did not discover any of those things in the heavens that 
were observed afterwards. And this shews that his in- 
vention was not owing to his skill, but to some accidental 
experiments. For though he had some degree of know- 
ledge in mathematicks, yet he did not understand those fun- 
damental principles and abstruse theorems in dioptricks, 
that are necessary to invent a telescope by reason ; and by 
much less did those illiterate mechanicks that I mentioned 
before. But no wonder that good luck and casual expeti- 
ments should produce this effect ; after spectacles and con- 
cave glasses, for defective eyes of both sorts, had been 
commonly used for above three hundred years, it is rather 
surprizing that so obvious a thing should be so long un- 
known.” 

In this passage Huygens leaves the claims of his two 
Dutch friends on the same level; but though Borellus 
adopts the conclusion that Jansen was the inventor, yet it 
has been ingeniously suggested, that J ansen’s claim as the 
inventor of the microscope, has been mixed up with the 
invention of the telescope, on the evidence adduced by 
Borellus. On this hypothesis Lippersheim is supposed to 
have invented the telescope by accident in 1609, and that 
Jansen possessing an instrument so like it, had been able, 
after hearing of Lippersheim’s contrivance, to make a simi- 
lar instrument without having scen the telescope of his 
rival. . 
Much light has recently been thrown on the history ofl 
the telescope by Professor Moll, who has discussed the — 
claims of the various competitors with much sagacity and 
fairness. It appears from the official acts and journals 0! 
the States General of Holland, still existing among the — 
archives at the Hague, that on the 2d of October 1608 thet 
body took into consideration a petition from Hans (John) 
Lippershey, a native of Wesell, and spectacle maker at 
Middleburg, praying, that an instrument which he had w- — 
vented for seeing at a distance, might be rewarded, either by 
granting an exclusive privilege of making it for thirty yea’ 
or an annual pension to enable him to make these instru- 
ments for Holland alone. It was resolved, that a commit- 
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iy. tee should communicate with the petitioner, and enquire if 
«he could not so improve the instrument so as to enable one 
to look through tt with both eyes. Lippershey offered to 
make three teleseopes of rock crystal for one thousand. florins 
each, (about L.83 eaeh) but the eommittee was instrueted 
to get him to moderate his charge, and promise never to 
transmit his invention to any body. On the 6th of Oetober 
a bargain was made that Lippershey should eonstruet one 
instrument of rock crystal for the State, at the price of 900 
florins, (L.75) 300 florins to be paid down, and 600 when 
the teleseope was completed and approved of. On the 
16th Deeember the eommittee report, “that they examin- 
ed the instrument invented by Lippershey to see at a dis- 
tance with two eyes, and that they approved of it.” But, 
in referenee to the exelusive privilege, they “resolved that, 
whereas it appears that many other persons have a know- 
ledge of this new invention to see at a distanee, it is ex- 
pedient to refuse the prayer of the petitioner for an exclu- 
sive privilege, but that he will be commanded to make, 
within a certain time, two other instruments of his inven- 
tion for seeing with two eyes, at the same priee.” ‘These 
two new instruments were delivered before the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1609. 

While these transactions were going on, Jacob Adri- 
aansz, sometimes called Metius of Alkmaer petitioned the 
States-General on the 17th of October 1608, for an exclu- 
sive privilege for a similar instrument. He was the third 
son of Adriaan Anthonisz, or Metius, who discovered the 
approximate ratio of the diameter of a circle to its circum- 
ference. His petition still exists among the manuscripts 
of Huygens, in the library at Leyden. He alleges, that he 
began his researehes as far back as 1606; that the inven- 
tion was aeeidental, and when he was making other experi- 
ments ; and that, in 1608, when he sent in his petition, his 
instrument was nade of bad materials. He at the same 
time readily admits, that a speetacle maker of Middleburg 
had offered before him a similar instrument to the States, 
which had been tried by Prince Mauriee, and other persons. 

With regard to the elaims of Zacharias Jansen, or rather 
Tansz or Zansz, they eannot be supported by any evidence, 
and there is reascn to believe, as we shall afterwards see, 

_ that his invention of the mieroscope was mistaken for the 
invention of the teleseope! The following is Professor 
Moll’s summary of the facts which he has established by au- 
thentic doeuments. 

__ “That on the 21st of Oetober 1608, John, or Hans 

Lippershey, a native of Wezel, a spectaele maker of Middle- 
burg, in Zeeland, was actually in possession of the inven- 
tion of teleseopes. 

“That, on the 17th of October, of the same year 1608, 
Jacob Adriaansz, sometimes called Metis of Alkmaer in 
Holland, also was in possession of the art of making tele- 
Scopes, and that he actually made those instruments ; but 

that either from disgust or some other reason, he after- 
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“That this Lippershey used reek or mountain erystal in History. 
the eonstruetion of teleseopes, and that he is the inventor “~~ 
of the Binoeulus.” 

When Galileo was at Veniee in 1609, he heard rumours Galileo’s 
that an instrument whieh represented distant objects as ifconstruc- 
they were near, had been invented by a Dutch spectaele tion of the 
maker. This rumour was eonfirmed by a letter which he telescope. 
reeeived from James Badorere at Paris, and Galileo, who ee 
asserts that he had never seen one of the instruments, set 
himself to diseover the prineiple of their eonstruetion, and 
to make one for his own use. It has become a question, 
though one of no interest, and affecting the veracity more 
than the reputation of Galileo, whether the Italian philoso- 
pher had actually seen one of the new instruments. We 
cannot hesitate for a moment in believing Galileo’s asser- 
tion; and even if we confide in the statement made by 
Fuearius, that he had himself seen one of the Duteh tele- 
seopes, which at that time had been brought to Veniee, it by 
no means follows that Galileo saw it2 It is quite certain, 
indeed, that previous to the 31st August 1609, one of the 
new perspective glasses had been sent from Flanders to the 
Cardinal Borghese,? and Lorenzo Pignoria, on the authority 
of whose letter of the above date this faet rests,‘ adds, “we 
have seen some here, and truly they suceeed well.” 

The following is Galileo’s aceount of the matter, from a 
letter whieh he wrote in March 1610: “It is about ten 
months ago that it came to our ears, that a glass had been 
worked by a Belgian, by the help of which, visible objects, 
though at a great distanee from the eye of the observer, 
may be seen distinctly. (In the Italian of the Saggiatore 
it-is added, ne pia aggiunto, no more was added, or this 
was all.) And some experiments were related of the ad- 
mirable effects of this instrument, which some believed, and 
others not. A few days afterwards the same was eonfirmed 
by letters of a noble Frenchman, Jacob de Badorere, from 
Paris ; all which oceasioned me to apply myself wholly to 
enquire into the cause of this, and to think on the means 
by whieh the invention of a similar instrument might be 
brought about ; in whieh I succeeded in a short time, assist- 
ed by the doctrine of refraetion: and I first proeured a 
leaden tube, (an organ pipe) at the end of whieh I adapted 
spectacle glasses, both plane on one side, the one eonvex 
en the other side, the second eoneave. Bringing the eye 
near the coneave glass, I saw the objeets large, and near 
enough: they appeared three times nearer, and nine times 
larger, than if seen with the naked eye. 

“ Afterwards I made another instrument, which made 
objeets appear sixty times larger. 

“ Finally, sparing neither industry nor expenee, I suc- 
eeeded so far as to make an instrument of such excellenee, 
as to make the objeets seen through it appear a thousand 
times larger, and more than thirty times nearer, than if 
seen with the natural power of the eye.”® 


Wards concealed his invention, and thus aetually gave up 
every claim attaehed to the honour of it. 

“That there is little reason to believe that either Tlans, 
or his son Zacharias Zansz, were also inventors of the tele- 
Scope; but there is every probability that this Hans, or 
John, or his son Zaeharias Zansz, invented a eompound 
Microscope about 1590. 


Galileo’s first teleseope must have been made in May or 
June 1610. Viviani® says, that it was in April or May 
1609, that the rumour of the invention of the teleseope 
reaelied Veniee, when Galileo was there, and that, with 
this information only, Galileo returned to Padua and suc- 
ceeded in finding ont the prineiple in the following night. 

The new instrument long went by the names of Gali- 
leo’s tube, the perspective, and the double eye-glass, the 
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* Professor Moll’s interesting Researches on the History of the telescope, will be found in the Journal of the Royal Institution, Lond. 


1831, vol. i. p. 319, 483. 
* Fucarius does say that Galileo saw it. 
ala. 2s. 

* The following is the passage : 


Galiteo may have seen many Dutch telescopes after he had reinvented the instrument. 


*“ We have no news except the return of his Serene Highness, and the re-election of the lecturers, 


among whom Signior Galileo has contrived to get 1000 florins for life ; and it is said to be on account of an eye-glass like the one which 


ie sent from Flanders to Cardinal Borghese. 
* Moll, Journal of the Royal Institution, vol. i. p. 488. 


We have seen some here, and truly they succeed well.” 
y they 


® Viviani vita del Galileo, p. 69. 
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History. more appropriate names of telescope and microscope having 
\wn-—= been afterwards given to these instruments by Demisiano. 
Telescopes ‘Telescopes were early and eagerly imported into Eng- 
in England, land, and known by the name of érunks and cylinders ; 
tolls Saal and so soon as July 1609, we find that our countryman 

jot. Harriot was directing them to the lunar disc, and had 
begun two full drawings of that luminary, which he after- 
wards completed.! Harriot’s earliest observations on Ju- 
piter’s satellites were madc on the lst October 1610, nine 
months after their discovery by Galileo. The carliest teles- 
cope in England must therefore have been obtained from 
Holland; and in a letter from Sir William Lower to Har- 
riot, dated the longest day of 1610, from Traventi in Caer- 
marthenshire, he says, “we are here so on fire with these 
things, that I must render my request and your promise, to 
send more of all sorts of these cylinders. My man shall de- 
liver you monie for anic charge requisite, and contente your 
man for his paines and skill. Send me so many as you 
think needful unto these observations: in requital I will send 
you store of observations. Send me also one of Galileus 
bookes, if anie yet be come over, if you can get them.” In 
a letter dated July 6, 1610, Sir Christopher Heyden writes 
to his friend Camden, “I have read Galileus, and to be 
short, do concur with him in opinicn, for his reasons are de- 
monstrative ; and of my own experience with one of our or- 
dinary trunks, I have told eleven stars in the Pleiades, 
whereas no age ever remembers above seven, and one of 
these, as Virgil testifieth, not always to be seen”? From 
this and other facts, Professor Rigaud infers “that it is per- 
fectly clear that Harriot and his friend had been in the habit 
of using telescopes before the discoveries of Galileo were 
known to them; and it appears likewise that in 1610,° they 
were manufactured in England.” The magnifying power 
of some of the telescopes used by Harriot were #; 1,0 Agha, 
52,69, Inaletter from Sir William Lower to Harriot, dated 
Traventi, 6th July 1610, he says, “I have received the per- 
spective cylinder that you promised me, and am sorrie that 
my man gave you not more warning, that I might have had 
also the two or three more that you mentioned to chuse for 
me. Henceforward he shall have orders to attend you bet- 
ter, and to defray the charge of this an others, for he con- 
fesseth to me that he forgot to pay the worke man. 

“ According as you wished, I have observed the moone in 
all his changes. In the new I discover manifestlie the 
earthshine a little before the dichotomie ; that spot which 
represents unto mc the man in the moone (but without a 
head) is first to be seene. A little after, neare the brimme 
of the gibbous parts, towards the upper corner, appeare lu- 
minous parts like starres, much brighter than the rest; and 
the whole brimme along lookes like unto the description of 
coasts in the Dutch bookes of voyages. In the full she ap- 
pears like a tarte that my cooke made me the last weeke. 
Here a vaine of bright stuffe, and there of darke, and so 
confusedlie al over. I must confesse I can see none of this 
without my cylinder; yet an ingenious younge man that 
accompanies me here often, and loves you and these studies 
much, sees manie of these things, even without the helpe of 
the instrument, but with it sees them most plainlie, I mean 
the young Mr. Protherce.” 

Astrono- a it 16-highly probable that the first Dutch telescopes had 

mical teles- their eye-glass concave, like Galileo’s, though this supposi- 

copein- tion is opposed by the traditional story of a large and in- 
veuted by yerted image of a weathercock having becn seen through 

Kepler, the earliest of them, in which case the eye-glass must have 

il “been convex. Even so late as the period when Descartes 
published his Déoptries, which was in 1637, no other teles- 
cope but a Galilean one had been described, excepting in 


1 Rigaud’s Supplement to Bradley's Miscellaneous Works, p. 20, 21. 
2 Camden, Epistole, p- 129, quoted by Professor Rigaud. 
5 Life of Galileo, Libr. Usef. Knowledge, p. 25. 


Kepler’s Dioptrica, which appeared at Frankfort in 1611. Hist 
In his 86th proposition he explains the theory of the teles- 
cope, and has shewn how an instrument which produces the 
same effects might be made, by substituting for the usual 
concave eye-glass one or more convex eyc-glasses. Kepler, 
however, does not seem to have constructed such a teles- 
cope, and father Scheiner? seems to have been the first per- 
son who embodied the plan in an actual instrument, which 
has ever since been known by the name of the astronomi- 
cal telescope, in consequence of the inversion of the images 
not being disagreeable in astronomical observations. 

The real inventor of the compound microscope is as little Inveny) 
known as the inventor of the telescope. It would be in vainof the: 
to inquire into the history of the single microscope, for the croscos | 
magnifying power of globes was known to the ancients; 
aud no individual ambition or national partiality has endea- 
voured to assign the honour of inventing it to any person 
whatever. We agree with Professor Moll, that Zacharias 
Zansz, or Jansen, has the best claims to be considered asthe Jy) 
inventor and constructor of the compound microscope. He : 
secms to have made one so early as 1590, and to have pre- 
sented one to the Archduke Albert of Austria, who gave it 
to Cornelius Drebell, who lived, as mathematician to the 
king, at the court of our James the First. William Boreel, 
the envoy to England from the States of Holland, saw in 
England, in 1619, and in the hands of Cornelius Drebell, the 
very microscope which Tansz had given to the archduke. 
This account of its history was given by Drebell himself. 
The microscope in question was eighteen inches long, con- 
sisting of a tube of gilt copper two inches in diameter, sup- 
ported by two sculptured dolphins, resting on a base. 
ebony, upon which the objects were placed. M. Fontana, Font 
a Neapolitan, first described the compound microscope, con- 
sisting of two convex lenses, in his work entitled Nove Ter- 
restrium et Celestium Observationes, which appeared in 1646, 
but claims to have made the discovery so early as 1618, 
though he does not adduce any evidence whatever of this 
fact. Huygens, on the contrary, says, “ It does not appear 
that these microscopes were made in the year 1618, because 
Sirturus, who published a book that year about the origine 
and construction of telescopes, would hardly have been silent 
upon so remarkable an invention, if it had been thus known. 
Fontana, indeed, lays claim to it from the year 1618, in his 
pook of Observations, published in 1646; but the testimony 
of Lyrsalis, there printed, goes no higher than the year 
1625. But that my countryman Drebelius made these com- 
pound microscopes at London in the year 1621, Ihave often 
been informed by several eye-witnesses, and that he was 
then reckoned the first inventor of them.” hal 

This testimony of Huygens in favour of Drebell, is m 
direct contradiction to the statement said by Borelli to have 
been made to the Dutch envoy in 1619. ,) 

In consequence of this conflicting evidence, Galileo may Galil ™ 
be regarded as having the best claim to the invention ered f 
the compound microscope. Viviani distinctly informs usi 
his Life of Galtleo, that he was led to the invention of the seope 0 
microscope by that of the telescope, and that in the year jgl2 
1612, he actually sent a microscope in a present to. Sigis- 
mund King of Poland. Having been dissatisfied with the 

erformance of this instrument, he seems to have devoted 
himself twelve years afterwards to its improvement 5 andi 
a letter to P. Frederigo Cesi, he says that he had delayed 
to send him the microscope, the use of which he describes 
as he had only then brought it to perfection, owiPS to the 
difficulty he experienced in making the glasses.’ In his 
Magic of Nature, Schottus mentions a singular accident 
which took place with one of theuewly invented microscopes: 


3 Before February. 4 Rosa Ursina. 1659. 
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4 spler. astronomical discovery, will ever be venerated by the culti- 
Be 1571, yators of optical science. His researchcs, which relate prin- 
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A Bavarian philosopher, when travelling in the Tyrol, was 


7 taken ill on the road and died. The village authorities found 


a little glass instrument in his pocket, which happened to 
contain a flea fixed in the focus of the microscope. Upon 
looking into the eye-glass, they were struck with terror at 
the sight of the gigantic animal, and the remains of the poor 
philosopher, who was then proved to be a sorcerer, were 
pronounced unworthy of Christian burial. Some bold scep- 
tic, however, explored the mystery, and produced the giant 
which had alarmed them.! 


veries. The name of Kepler, though associated principally with 


cipally to vision and refraction, are contained in his Para- 
lipomena ad Vitellionem, published at Frankfort in 1604, 
and in his Diopérica, already referred to. His discoveries 
respecting vision, though founded toa certain degree on the 
views of Maurolycus and Baptista, are nevertheless to a great 
extent original. He was the first person who actually 
shewed that distinct and inverted images of external objects 
are formed upon the retina, as in the camera obscura, by 
the foci of pencils emanating from every point of the object. 
He explained all the phenomena of distinct and indistinct 
vision, and shewed how that indistinctness could be removed 
by the use of convex and concave glasses. Although D’Al- 
embert* has asserted that all optical writers before him had 
assumed it as an axiom that every visual point is seen in the 
direction of its visual ray, yet, as Dr. Wells has observed, 
this assertion is not well founded, for Kepler had long ago 
maintained that objects are perceived not along the visual 
tays, but along lines which pass from their pictures on the 
retina through the centre of the eye; an opinion in which he 
has been followed by Dechales and Dr. Porterfield, to the 
last of whom Dr. Reid has by mistake ascribed the discovery 
of this law. Hence Kepler was led at once to the true 
theory of erect objects being seen from inverted images, 
which he considered as the business of the mind, which, 
when it judges of an impression made on the lower part of 
an inverted image on the retina, considers it as made by 
rays proceeding from the higher parts of an erect object, a 
hecessary consequence of his opinion that objects are pcr- 
ceived in lines passing through the centre of the retinas 
Kepler has wisely declared his ignorance of the manher in 
which the mind perceives images on the retina, and he 
blames Vitellio for attempting the solution of a question 
which does not belong to optics. In order to explain the 
adaptation of the eye to different distances, Kepler supposed 
the ciliary processes draw the sides of the eye towards 
the crystalline lens, by which change the globe of the eye 
1s elongated, and the retina placed at a greater distance 
‘om the crystalline, so as to accommodate the eye to the 
distinct vision of ncar objects. 

The refraction of light in its passage through different 
media, is treated at great length, but very unsatisfactorily, 
by Kepler. Although he failed in his attempts to discover 

e law of refraction, yet he arrived at certain rules of re- 
fraction for glass, which enabled him to discover many of 
the leading principles of convex and concave lenses. He 
found, for example, that below 30° of incidence, the angle 
of refraction was nearly two-thirds of the angle of incidence; 
that at 90° of incidence the angle of refraction was 42°; and 
that if the refracted ray fell at a greater obliquity than 42°, 
ae the interior surface of glass, it would be totally reflect- 
ed back again into the glass at an angle cqual to that of in- 
cidence. Hethen shews, by applying these principles, that 
P 0-convex lenses of glass have their foci at a distance 

om the lens equal to the diameter of the sphere of which 
“er Convex surface isa portion, and that equi-convex lenses 


* Life of Galileo, 


Libr. Usef. Knowled e, p. 27. 
* Life of Kepler, a 


Libr. Usef. Knowledge, p- 17. 


have their focal Jength equal to the radius of the sphere of History. 
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which their convexities are a portion. 
its surfaee unequally convex, he makes the focal length equal 
to a mean of the radii of the two spheres. The same pro- 
perties being proved in reference to concave lenses, Kepler 
proceeds to find the focus of refracted rays, when they ra- 
diate from points at different distances from the lens. He 
proved also that rays issuing from the focus of a lens will 
emerge on the other side of it parallel ; that if they issue 
from a point between the focus of the lens, they will diverge 
after refraction, while those which issue from a point be- 
yond the focus will converge; and, finally, that when the 
distance ofthe radiant point is equal to twice the focal length 
of the lens, the distance of the image will be equal to the 
distance of the object. 

In treating of the refraction of the atmosphcre, Kepler 
remarked that the quantity of refraction would alter if the 
atmosphere varied in weight, and that it would be different 
at different temperatures. In one of his letters to Bregger, 
dated in 1605, on the colours of the rainbow, he makes the 
following observation :—“ The sun’s rays are not coloured 
except with a definite quantity of refraction. Whether you 
are in the optical chamber, or standing opposite glass globes, 
or walking in the morning dew, every where it is obvious 
that a certain and definite angle is observed, under which, 
when seen in dew, in glass, in water, the sun’s splendour 
appears coloured, and under no other angle. There is no 
colouring by mere reflexion, without the refraction of a 
clearer medium.”3 

Although Tycho and Kepler made many ineffectual at- 
tempts to discover the law of refraction, 


subject. The doctrine of refraction having become more 
important after the invention of the telescope, Snellius de- 
voted himself to its investigation, and “after many trouble- 
some experiments and attempts,” succeeded in his research. 
Supposing AB to be the refract- 
ing surface of water, an object 
under the water at D appeared 
as if it were raised and seen in 
the line RC. He then pro- 
duced RC till it intersected at 
E a line DK drawn parallel to 
the perpendicular MN, and he 
asserted that at every angle at 
which the object D was viewed, 
it would appear at E, and that 
CD was to CE in a given ratio, 
such as 4 to 3, when the re- 
fracting body was water. Now 
this is a true geometrical ex- 

pression of the law of refraction, 

though the same truth may be better enunciated in other 
two ways. If we continue the lines CE CD, till they meet 
Ad, a line perpendicular to AD, in the points f and d, then 
on account of the parallels Ad, KD; CD is to CE as Cd is 
to Cf; but ACd is the complement of the angle of re- 
fraction, and ACf the complement of the angle of inci- 
dence, and Ad, Afare their secants. Hence it follows from 
Snellius’ result, that the cosecants of the angles of incidence 
and refraction are in a constant ratio, which is a correct 
mathematical expression of the law of refraction. Again, 
in the triangle CDE, the sides CD CE are to one another 
as the Sines of the opposite angles, that is, as the Sines of the 
angles DEC or KEC, or ECN or RCM, and of CDE or DCN; 
that is the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction are 


* Opuscules Mathematiques, tom. i. p. 265. 


yet the honour of discovers 

that great discovery was reserved for Willebrord Snellius, the law of 
Professor of Mathematics at Leyden, who died at the age refraction, 
of thirty-five, leaving behind him a manuscript work on the 4-D- 1621 
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in a constant ratio, which is the usual and most distinct ex- 
of the law of refraction. In giving this law of Sncl- 
lius’, Hurygens has in our opinion forgotten hisusual courtesy, 
when he states that Willebrord Snellius did not “ thoroughly 
comprehend his own invention,” and “nevcr imagines that 
the ratio was the ratio ofthe Sines.” _ Now we cannot cen- 
ceive it possible that a man like Snellius, who was a good 
geometer, was ignorant of the two simple trigonometrical 
expressions of his geometrical law ; and we do not doubt 
that he preferred his own for two distinct reasons. In the 
first place, it connects itself with the leading physical phe- 
nomena of the apparent rise of the refracted object from D 
to E, and by substituting CF for CD it furnishes us with a 
much more simple and accurate method of obtaining by 
projection the refracted ray from the incident one. 
RF for example, is the incident ray, we have only to divide 
CF into two parts, CE, EF, so that CF is to CE in the 
constant ratio belonging to the refracting body. 

But whether we are right in this conjecture or not, it is 
an unquestionable truth that Snellius discovered the érue 
law of refraction, though he did not express it in trigono- 
metrical language. 

In the year 1637, about eleven years after the death of 


Born 1596, Snellius, Descartes published his Dioptrics, in which, with- 


died 1630. 


out ever mentioning the name, or alluding to the labours 
of Snellius, he announces the true law of refraction express- 
ed in term of the Sines, as the result of his own enquiries. 
As Snellius’s work existed only in manuscript, it was quite 
possible that Descartes knew nothing of its contents, but 
Vossius, in his work De Natura Lucis, states, that the 
heirs of Hortensius had communicated freely to Descartes 
the manuscripts of that professor, among which was that of 
Snellius’s work, and Huygens confirms this allcgation when 
he states in his Dioptrics that he had himself seen the 
whole manuscript volume of Snellius, and had heard that 
Descartes had also seen it,! and that it was perhaps from 
hence that he deduced (elicuerit) that measurc which con- 
sists in the Sines. We should not have entered so minutely 
into this subject, had not M. Biot? thrown into cntire obli- 
vion the labours of Snellius, and ascribed to Descartes the 
undoubted discovery of what he calls “ this great property 
of light.” The same eminent philosopher likewise ascribes 
to Descartes the discovery that the incident and refracted 
rays are always in the same plane, a truth which was well 
known to Ptolemy, and which is clearly included in Snel- 
lius’s expression of the law of refraction. In opposition to 
the opinion of M. Biot, we must place those of Huygens, 
Montucla, Bossut, Priestley, David Gregory, Smith, Hutton, 
Robison, Young, and Playfair ; and we shall dismiss the 
subject after giving the admirable reasons which induced 
Professor Playfair to decide against Descartes. “ There is 
no doubt, therefore,” says he,? “ that the discovery was first 
made by Snellius ; but whether Descartes derived it from 
him, or was himself the second discoverer, remains unde- 
cided. ‘The question is one of those, where a man’s con- 
duct in a particular situation can only be rightly interpreted 
from his general character and behaviour. 

«If Descartes had been uniformly fair and candid in his 
intercourse with others, one would have rejected with dis- 
dain a suspicion of the kind just mentioned. But the truth 
is, that he appears throughout a jealous and imperious man, 
always inclined to depress and conceal the merit of others. 
In speaking of the invention of the telescope, he has told 
minutely all that is due to accident, but has passed care- 
fully over all that proceeded from design, and has incurred 
the reproach of relating the origin of that instrument with- 
out mentioning the name of Galileo. In the same manner, 
he omits to spcak of the discoverics of Kepler, so nearly 


1 Bossut is incorrect in saying that Huygens assures us that Descartes saw the manuscript volume of Hortensius. 


Cartesium quoque vidisse accepimus.” (Dioptrica, p. 3.) 
2 Traité de Physique, tom. iii. p. 204, 200. 


connected with his own; and, in treating of the rainbow, 
he has made no mention of Antonio de Dominis. It is im- 
possible that this should not produce a favourable impres- 
sion; and hence it is that the warmest admirers of Des- 
cartes do not pretend that his conduct towards Snellius can 
be completely justified. 

«“ Descartes would have conceived his philosophy to he 
disgraced if it had borrowed any general principle from ex- 
perience, and he therefore derived, or affected to derive 
the law of refraction from reasoning or from theory.” 

Even if Descartes had liberally taken from his optical 
wreath the law of the Sines, and generously placed the hal- 
lowed branch on the brow of the accomplished Snellius, he 
would have added to his reputation as a man, without 


f shortening his immortality as a philosopher. His Dioptrics 


consists of ten chapters. The first treats of light, the se- 
cond of refraction, the third of the eye, the fourth on 
lenses in general, the fifth on the images formed on the 
bottom of the eye, the sixth on vision, the seventh on the 
mode of perfecting vision, the eighth on the figures which 
transparent bodies require to turn the rays by refraction, 
suited to all modes of vision, the ninth on microscopes, and 
the tenth on the mode of polishing glasses. The inability 
of spherical surfaces to converge rays to one point or focus, 
had been long known to opticians, and Kepler, though he 
copjectured that surfaces generated by the revolutions of 
the conic sections, might have such a property, left the 
subject just as he found it. Descartes, however, has 
discussed it in a most ingenious manner, in the eighth 
chapter of his Dioptrics. He has shewn how parallel, and 
converging, and diverging rays may be brought to accurate 
foci by means of cllipsoidal and hyperboloidal surfaces, so 
that if such surfaces, could be executcd by opticians, all op- 
tical instruments would receive the highest degrec of per- 
fection which they could attain from the removal of sphe- 
rical aberration. In order to carry this system into effect, 
he contrived machines for grinding elliptical _and hyper- 
polical lenses, and in the tenth chapter of his Dioptries he 
has given perspective drawings and descriptions of them. 
In the years 1627 and 1628, when he was residing at Paris, 
M. Mydorgius, with whom he lived on the most intimate 
habits, urged him to undertake the grinding of hyperbolical 
and elliptical lenses, and he soon became a great master 0 
the art of glass grinding. He found it necessary, how- 
ever, to associate with himself in this undertaking an emin- 
ent artist, M. Ferrier, who, as an optical instrument maker, 
was well acquainted both with the theory and the practice 
of his art. After many failures, a_tolerably good hypet- 
bolic convex lens was completed 5 but the concaves were 
found to be more difficult; and in consequence of M. Ferrier 
refusing to accompany Descartes to Franeker, and having 
occasioned him much needless expence in the erection of 
his laboratory, a quarrel took place, and the great practi 
object which they had in view was for a while abandoned. 
Descartes, however, was sanguine in his expectations, an 
not aware that there was another aberration more difficult 
to overcome than that of spherical figure, he expected to 
be able to make the greatest discoveries in the heavens by 
means of his new lenses. With the assistance of M. Huy- 
gens, the father of the celebrated philosopher, he induce 
some Dutch artists to renew the attempts of Ferrier ; but 
these and his subsequent endeavours to construct suchlenses 
have failed, though we cannot allow ourselves to think that 
the attempt is a hopeless onc. 
Descartes made some interesting 
sion, particularly on the method by which we judge of the 
distances and magnitude of objects ; but his principal dis- 
covery in physical optics relates to the theory of the ral 
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boty. bow. He discovered the true cause of the exterior rain- 
a <w how, and in his 7razté des Meteores, proves that it was pro- 


duced by two refractions, and two intermediate reflections 
within the drop, thus explaining most satisfactorily the 
faintness of its illumination, and the inversion of its colours. 
He has clearly shewn also, why the interior bow is 42° in 
diameter, while the exterior one is 52°; though he did not 
understand the true origin of the colours. We regret to 
add, that Descartes gives his explanations of both the in- 
terior and exterior bows without ever mentioning the name 
of Antonio de Dominis, who was the real discoverer of the 
cause of the rainbow ; and our regret is increased, when 
we are compelled to add, that M. Biot has, contrary to the 
opinion of all philosophers, given his aid to Descartes in de- 
priving the Italian philosopher of the only discovery which 
has immortalised his name.! | 

The science of optics is under considerable obligations 


sherraei-to Christopher Scheiner, a Jesuit, and professor of mathe- 


‘ommatics at Ingolstadt. He completed the theory of vision 


died 


Doubl|*e. 
icti i to 


i *double refraction of light. 


_ which, when broken 


| diaclastici guibus 


in so far as he proved by direct experiment that the pictures 
of external objects were distinctly delineated on the retina. 
By paring away the coats from the back of the eycs of 
sheep and oxen, and also the human eye, he made the in- 
verted pictures distinctly visible, and exhibited the experi- 
ment publicly at Rome in 1625. In his work entitled Oculus, 
published in 1652, he speaks of the great resemblance of the 
eye to the camera obscura, and gives various contrivances 
for erecting the images. He adopts the theory of Kepler 
respecting the visible direction of objects, and he observed 
the interesting fact. that the pupil of the eye is dilated in 
viewing distant, and contracted in viewing near objects. In 
measuring therefractive powers of the humours of the eye, he 
makes that of the aqueous humour differ little from that of 
water, and that ofthe crystalline humour differ little from that 
of glass, ascribing to the vitreous humour an intermediate re- 
fractive power. By tracing the progress of the visual rays 
through all the humours of the eye, he demonstrates that the 
retina, and not the crystalline lens, is the seat of vision s and 
he describes some interesting experiments respecting vision 
through one or more small apertures. We owe also to 
Scheiner the interesting experiment of exhibiting on the 
wall of a darkened room the disc of the sun with all its spots 
by means of a telescope. When Kircher afterwards de- 
scribes this appearance he represents the spectator as “ fix- 
ed with the utmost astonishment.” 

A new and very interesting branch 


of optics had begun 
excite the attention of philosophers, 


namely that of the 
Erasmus Bartholinus, a physici- 
an at Copenhagen, and the author of several excellent works 
on geometry, received from some Danish merchants that 
frequented Iceland, “a crystal stone like a rhombic prism, 
into small pieces, kept the same figure.” 
With this substance, which was called Zseland spar, from 
its locality, Bartholinus made a number of experiments both 
chemical and optical, and he has published an account of 
the optical results which he obtained in a small volume 
which appeared at Copenhagen in 1669, under the title of 
Erasmi Bartholini Experimenta Crystalli Islandici, Dis- 
mira et insolita Refractio detcgitur, and 
1s dedicated to Frederick III. king of Denmark. In seven- 
teen experiments and twelve propositions this able and sa- 
_ £aclous philosopher has presented us with an excellent sum- 
mary of the more prominent phenomena of double refraction. 

e has Shewn that Iceland spar has the property of double 
refraction, that is, of giving two images of all objects seen 
through it, whether its faces are parallel or inclined, like 
those of a prism; that the incident light is equally divided 


* In his Optics, book ix. p- 147, Sir Isaac 


“ ety. 
the same explication Descartes hath pursued in his Meteors, 


gives almost the whole merit of 
and mended that of the exterior bow.” 
ne phénoméne merveilleuz, que jay decouvert aprés avoir écrit tout ce que dessus.” ( Traité de la Lumiére, p. 88.) 


between these two pencils; that one of these refractions is 
performed according to the law of Snellius, the ratio of the 
Sines being as 1 to 1-667, but that the other is performed 
according to an extraordinary law which had not previously 
been obscrved by philosophers. He observed also a posi- 
tion in which the object appcars six-fold, but he did not dis- 
cover that this took place only in some specimens which 
were composite or irregular crystals. 

These discoveries of Bartholinus having been communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of London, and printed in No. 
67 of their Transactions, they attracted the notice of 
Christian Huygens, a celebrated Dutch philosopher of the 
finest genius and thc highest attainments. Having given a 
new theory cf refraction, he wanted to repeat Bartholinus’s 
experiments principally with the view of ascertaining if they 
opposed any difficulties to that theory. His work on this 
subject, entitled De Pestrange Refraction du Cristal @ [s- 
lande, which forms the 5th chapter of his Traite de la Lu- 
miére, was written in 1678, and was read to Cassini, Roemer, 
and De la Hire, and to several other members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, which he had been invited to join 
by the liberality of the French king ; but it was not pub- 
lished till 1690, when he was resident at the Hague. After 
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giving Bartholinus the credit of having discovered some of 


the principal phenomena of double refraction, he describes 
the general properties of Iceland spar in forming two images 
of objects, and he shews that all the phenomena are related 
to the axis, or that diagenal of the rhomb, in the direction 
of which the crystal has no double refraction. He proves 
that the double refraction, or separation of the two images, 
gradually increascs as the inclination of the refracted ray to 
the axis increases, and becomes a maximum in a plane at 
right angles to the axis. In the few preceding chapters of 
his Trazté de la Lumiére he had explained all the pheno- 
mena of reflexion and refraction upon a new theory, in which 
he supposes light to be produced in thesame manner as sound, 
by means of undulations propagated in an elastic ethereal 
medium, an hypothesis revived by Euler and extended by 
Dr. Young, and now almost universally embraced under the 
name of the undulatory theory. In applying the same thc- 
ory to explain the phenomena of double refraction, he sup- 
poses the ray produced by the ordinary refraction of the 
medium to be produced by spherical undulations propagated 
through the crystal, while the ray formed by the extraor- 
dinary refraction is produced by spheroidal undulations, the 
ratio of the two refractions, determining the form of the 
generating ellipse. Huygens then proceeds to shew that this 
theory affords, by calculation, results agreeing very exactly 
with those which he had obtained by direct experiment. 
This discovery is perhaps the most splendid which has oc- 
curred in the history of optical science. 

When Huygens had finished his researches on double 
refraction, he discovered what he calls a “wonderful phe- 
nomenon,” * and, though he acknowledges that we cannot 
find the cause of it, yet he thinks it proper to indicate the 
phenomenon that others may inquire into it. This discovery 
is that of the polarisation of the light, which forms the two 
pencils of Iceland spar, and he confesses that he must add 
to his theory other suppositions in order to explain it, though 
he thinks that a theory confirmed by so many proofs will 
still preserve its plausibility (vraisemblance -). Huygens 
had naturally supposed that the light which composed the 
two pencils was like all other light, but upon transmitting 
the two rays formed by one rhomb of calcareous spar through 
another rhomb, he was astonished to perceive that when the 
two rhombs werc similarly placed as if they had formed one 
larger one, neither of the rays suffered double refraction in 
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History. passing through the second rhomb, the ordinary ray from the 
~~ first being only ordinarily refracted by the second rhomb, and 


the extraordinary ray only extraordinarily refracted. ‘The 
same thing took place when one of the rhombs, the second, 
for example, was turned round 90°, with this difference, that 
the ordinaryray of the firstrhomb suffered only extraordinary 
refraction, and the extraordinary ray only ordinary refraction 
from the second rhomb. But in all other positions of the 
second rhomb, excepting these two rectangular ones, the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays of the first rhomb were each 
divided into two by the second rhomb, so that there were 
now four rays sometimes of equal but generally of unequal 
brightness, and such that the light of all the four never ex- 
ceeded that of the single ray incident on the first rhomb. 

Huygens discovered also the double refraction of quartz, 
or rock crystal, but he committed a great mistake in suppos- 
ing that its double refraction was regulated by an entirely 
different law, the light being in this case propagated through 
it in two spherical waves, one of which was a little slower 
than the other’ This result he mentions in his prefice as 
having been obtained after he had read his work to his col- 
leagues in the Academy of Sciences. It is, however, found- 
ed on an incorrect observation, as the extraordinary refrac- 
tion of rock crystal is produced by spheroidal undulations 
like that of Iceland spar, with this difference only, as after- 
wardsdiscovered by M. Biot, that the spheroid isa prolate one. 

Even if Huygens had not immortalised his name by these 
great discoveries, his treatises on dioptrics and on halos, 
and his construction of refracting telescopes of immense 
size, would have given him the highest reputation. His 
treatise on dioptrics, which was not published till 1703, 
among his posthumous works, and which he had begun to 
prepare at an early period of his life, was particularly ad- 
mired by Sir Isaac Newton. It contains a copious explan- 
ation of the properties of lenses of all forms; andtheir spheri- 
cal aberration is treated with much perspicuity, having previ- 
ously, in the 6th chapter of his Traité de la Lumiére, pub- 
lished an interesting discussion respecting the figures of 
transparent bodies for refracting and reflecting light to a 
single focus. The subject of vision, and the method of as- 
sisting long and short-sighted persons by lenses, is ably dis- 
cussed, and nearly the latter half of the work is devoted to 
the theory of telescopes, telescopic eye-pieces and micro- 
scopes. 

Many of these theoretical views Huygens submitted to the 
test of experiment. Having acquired great expertness in 
the art of grinding lenses, he executed refracting telescopes 
12 and 24 feet in focal length, and afterwards one of 120 
and another of 123 feet, with which he discovered Saturn’s 
ring, and the fourth ofhis satellites. These two last object- 
glasses he presented to the Royal Society; but as it was 
impracticable to use tubes of such enormous length, Huy- 
gens contrived a method of mounting them without tubes 
at the top of a long pole. The practical knowledge which 
he had thus acquired, was published along with his Diop- 
trics in a work entitled, Commentarii de formandis polien- 
disque vitris ad Telescopia, a considerable part of which 
was published by Dr. Smith in his optics. Among his 
posthumous works appeared his Dissertatio de Cornuis et 
Parheliis, a work of great merit, in which he ascribes these 
phenomena generally to crystals of ice in the upper atmos- 
phere, and a translation of the whole of which Dr. Smith 
has published in the first volume of his optics. 

Among the eminent men who gave an impulse to optical 
discovery, we must assign a considerable place to our coun- 


ae bey tryman James Gregory. This eminent mathematician in 
ia ‘confirming the experiments of Vitello and Kircher on the 
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angles of refraction, discovered the true law which had pre- 
viously been found by Snellius. He made the refractive\ 
power of water 1°3347, which coincides exactly with that of 
the middle ray between the lines D and E, of Fraunhofer. 
Having discovered before the publication of his work that 
Descartes’ dioptrics contained the law of refraction, he men- 
tions the circumstance, and ascribes his being unacquainted 
with that work to the “ want of new mathematical books,” 
in the library of the college of Aberdeen. Although Bap- 
tista Porta appears from the extract which we have already 
given from his Natural Magic, to have made the nearest 
possible approach to the invention of the Newtonian reflect- 
ing telescope, or rather microscope, yet his experiment ex- “tvil 
cited nonotice, and no instrument could be said to have been of the 
invented. James Gregory, however, has described what A 
, : eleseo 
now known by the name of the Gregorian Reflecting Tele- Gregox:) 
scope, at the end of his Optica Pranata, published in 1663. telese 
It consisted of a parabolic concave mirror perforated at the 
centre, and having in front of it a small concave elliptic 
speculum, at a distance a little greater than the sum of 
their focal lengths. The parallel rays emitted by a remote 
object formed an image of that object in front of the great 
mirror, and in its focus; and in the conjugate focus of the 
small speculum, behind the great speculum, there was 
formed another image of the object, which was magnified 
by an eye glass. In 1664, Messrs Rives and Co. English 
opticians, attempted to construct a six foot Gregorian tele- 
scope, under the superintendence of its inventor, but, after 
a rough trial of it, Mr. Gregory, not aware of the nice ad- 
justments which it required, conceived that the figure of 
the speculum was defective, and, being on the eve of going 
abroad, henever even madea tubefor the mirrors. Stimulated 
by the failure of his friend, Newton, “altered,” as he says, “the 
design of the ‘nstrument,” and “placed the eye glass at 
the end of the tube rather than at the middle ;” and, there- 
fore, he was obliged to reflect the rays to a side by an oval 
plane speculum. Sir Isaac actually constructed one of these 
instruments with his own hands, and described it in a letter 
to a friend, dated the 23d February 1668-9. The aper- Newtos 
ture of the speculum was one inch, its focal length sextelesc 
inches, the eye glass, which was a plano-convex lens, about 
ths of an inch m focal length, and the magnifying power 
39 times. He considered it as equal to a three or four feet 
refractor, and it shewed distinctly the four satellites of 
Jupiter, and the phases of Venus? Encouraged by his 
success, he completed another telescope in 167 1, which was 
petter than the first, and which is preserved in the library 
of the Royal Society. The next Newtonian reflecting tele- 
scope of any importance, was executed by Mr. John Had- 
ley in 1719 or 1720, with a speculum six inches in diameter, 
and five feet in focal length; but for a long time the Gre- 
gorian form was the most popular in England. About 1672 
M. Cassegrain substituted a convex speculum for the small 
concave one of Gregory, which had the advantage of shorten- 
ing the tube of the telescope without diminishing the power 
of the instrument. 
Other claimants have arisen for the honour of inventing 
the reflecting telescope. Father Mersenne in a letter to 
Descartes in 1637, suggested the idea of using concave 
mirrors in reflecting telescopes; but Descartes endeavoured 
to convince him that his views were not likely to succee® 
Ata later period Fontenelle, in the History of the Academy 
of Sciences, for 1700, has very recklessly ascribed the inven 
tion of this instrument to Father Zucchi, an Italian jesullt, 
who published, at Lyons in 1652, a volume, entitled, Opti- 
ca Philosophica. In this work he says, that he thought 0 
substituting concave specula for object glasses, an having 


Be 


ul-ry. found a concave metallic mirror in a cabinet of curiosities, 
> he applied to it a concave eye glass, and observed with it 
. celestial and terrestrial objects. As no small speculum was 
used in this combination, it was neither a Newtonian, Gre- 
gorian, nor Cassegrainian telescope 3 and if Zucchi conceiv- 
ed himself the inventor of a reflecting telescope, why did 
he conceal it till 1652, and why did he not get a real spe- 
culum made to give his idea a fair trial. 
iqiti Among the discoveries of the 17th century, that of the 
i inflexion of light ranks among the most important. ‘This 

»:x- addition to physical optics was made by Francis Maria Grimal- 
pght di, an Italian jesuit, who published an account of it in a work 
19 entitled, Physico-mathesis de Lumine, Coloribus et Iride, 
~~ aliisque annexis, which was published at Bologna in 1665, 
two years after his death. Introducing a ray of the sun’s 
light into a dark room, and through a very small aperture, 
he remarked, that it formed a cone of light in which all 
bodies had their shadows larger than if the rays passed in 
straight lines by their edges. Round these shadows he 
noticed threc coloured fringes becoming narrowcr as they 
were farther from the body, and in strong light he observed 
similar coloured fringes, varying from two to four, accord- 
ing to the distance of the shadow from the body. Hence 
our author concluded that light is bent from its rectilineal 
path in passing by the edges of bodies. 

When he admitted the light through two small apertures, 
so near each other that the one luminous cone did not 
penetrate the other till at a considerable distance from the 
apertures, he observed that the rays so interfered with one 
another, as to render the spot illuminated by their united 
light more obscure than when tt was illuminated by either of 
them singly. ‘This extraordinary result is announced in 
the following proposition: “That a body actually illumi- 
nated, may become. more obscure by adding a new light to 
that which it already receives,” and may be regarded as the 
first discovery of the interference of light. 

Dr. Robert Hooke; one of the most ingenious and able 
™P5-men of the century which he adorncd, not knowing of the 
ed (3, 9 0 5 : 4 = 
discovery of Grimaldi, communicated to the Royal Society 
in 1672, an account of “the discovery of a new property 
of light not mentioned by any optical writers before him” 

In a subsequent communication in 1675, he draws the fol- 

lowing conclusions from his experiments :—1. There is a 

deflection of light, differing both from reflexion and refrac- 

tion, and seeming to depend on the unequal density of the 
constituent parts of the ray, whereby the light is dispersed 
from the place of condensation, and rarified, or gradually 
diverged into a quadrant. 2. This deflecticn is made to- 
wards the superficies of the opaque body perpendicularly. 

3. Those parts of the diverged radiations, which are deflect- 

_ ed by the greatest angle from the straight or direct radia- 
tion, are the faintest, and those that are deflected by the 
least angles are the Strongest. 4. Rays cutting each other 
m One common foramen, do not make the anglcs at the 
vertex equal. 5. Colours may be made without refraction. 
6. The diameter of the sun cannot be taken with common 
sights. 7. The same rays of light, falling upon the same 
point of an object, will turn into all sorts of colours by the 
various inclination of the object. 8. Colours begin to ap- 
_ pear when two pulses of light are blended so well, and so 
near together, that the sense takes them for one.” 
eowe, also, to Dr. Hooke the first accurate experiments 
that were made on the subject of thin plates, which, we be- 
lieve, had been first observed byMr.Boyle.' Heinvestigated 
the leading phenomena as exhibited in the colours of the 
soap bubble, and between two plates of glass pressed to- 
gether. He discovered that the colours depended upon 
certain thicknesses of the thin plates, but he failed in de- 


termining the relation between given thicknesses and given 
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colours. Ile succeeded in splitting mica into plates of ex- History. 


treme tenuity, as to give the most brilliant colours, one War ae? 


giving a yellow, another a blue, and the two together a 
deep purple. In his Micrographia, printed about seven 
years before any of Newton’s experiments were made on 
the same subject, Dr. Hooke has published the following 
remarkable explanation of thcse phenomena, which coin- 
cides in a singular manner, with that which is now uni- 
versally received: “It is most evident, says he, that the 
reflection from the under or further side of the body, is the 
principal cause of the production of these colours. ‘Let the 
ray fall obliquely on the thin plate, part thereof is reflected 
back by the first superficies,—part refracted to the second 
surface, whence it is reflected and refracted again. So 
that, after two refractions and one reflection, there is pro- 
pagatcd a kind ‘of fainter ray, and by reason of the time 
spent in passing and repassing, this fainter pulse comes be- 
hind the former reflected pulse; so that hereby, (the 
surfaces being so near together that the eye cannot discri- 
minate them from one) this confused or duplicated pulse, 
whose strongest part precedes, and whose weakest. follows, 
does produce on the retina the sensation of a yellow. If 
these surfaces are further removed asunder, the weaker pulse 
may become coincident with the reflection of the second, 
or next following pulse, from the first surface, and lage 
behind that also, and be coincident with the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth ; so that, if there be a thin 
transparent body, that from the greatest thinness requisite 
to produce colours, does by degrees grow to the greatest 
thickness,—the colours shall be so often repeated, as the 
weaker pulse does lose paces with its primary or first pulse, 
and is coincident with a subsequent pulsc. And this, as 
it is coincident, or follows from the first hypothesis I took 
of colours, so upon experiment have I found it in multi- 
tudes of instances that seem to-prove it.” 

Galileo, and the philosophers of the Accademia del Cimento, 
had proposed to measure the velocity of light by means of a 
base on the surface of the globe ; but such an attempt was 
utterly hopeless, and it was only in a wider range that this 
problem could be solved. Batted in finding an explana- 
tion of some irregularity in the emersion of the first satel- 
lite of Jupiter, Cassini and Roemer had concluded that it nawen 
depended on the distance of Jupiter from the earth, and Born 1G44. 
that in order to explain it it was necessary to suppose, that the Died 1710 
light of the satellite required ten or eleven minutes to move 
across the carth’s orbit. ‘This happy idea seems to have 
first occurred to Cassini, but he speedily abandoned it, while. 
Roemer pertinaciously cherished the hypothesis, and at last 
immortalised himself by demonstrating in the most rigor- 
ous manner that light moves through the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, a distance of 190 millions of miles, in eleven 
minutes. 

Passing over the valuable researches of Tschirnhausen, 
a Saxon nobleman, on caustic curves, which had been pre- 
viously discovered, and the discoveries of Mariotte and de la 
Hiré, respecting the seat of vision, which have not termi- 
nated in any satisfactory conclusions, we are brought to one 
of the most brilliant periods of optical discovery. 

In the year 1665, Sir Isaac Newton, when only 23 years Discoveries 
of age, bought three prisms, but he does not seem to have of Newton. 
made any particular experiments with them. In 1666, pore Sa 
however, he bought another, with which he proposed to re- V'¢¢ !727. 
peat Grimaldi’s experiment, on the elongation of the sun’s 
image produced by the prism. In the course of this and 
the two or three subsequent years, he made and perfected 
his great discovery of the different refrangibility of light, 
which he communicated to the Royal Society on the 6th 
of February 1672, having, on the 18th of January, announc- 
ed it as “the oddest if not the most considerable detection 
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History. which hath hitherto been madc in the operations of nature.” 
eee’ Having found that refraction could not be produced with- 
out colour, he was led to direct his attention to the perfec- 
tion of the reflecting telescope, and produccd the instru- 
ments which we have already mentioned. Another result 
of this discovery was the completion of the theory of the 
rainbow, the origin of the colours of which had hitherto 
perplexed philosophers. 

The next optical discovery made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
related to the colours of thin plates, or of thin transparent 
bodies, such as the soap bubble. Wehave already seen that 
Dr. Hooke had made some progress, both in observing the 
phenomena and in investigating the cause of such colours ; 
but it is to Newton that we owc an elaborate analysis of the 
subject. In a letter from Sir Isaac to Dr. Hooke, dated 5th 
February 1676, he acknowledges that the latter had pre- 
viously observed “ the dilatation of the coloured rays by the 
obliquation of the eye, and the opposition of a black spot at 
the contact of two convex glasses, and at the top of a water 
bubble,” (soap bubble). In the course of his experiments on 
thin plates, Newton was led to the discovery of the colours 
of thick plates, and he devised a theory for explaining both 
classes of phenomena, known by the name of the theory of 
fits of easy reflexion and transmission. This theory, re- 
markable for its ingenuity, is now no longer an expression 
of the phenomena, and has given way to the theory of un- 
dulations, which Hooke had the sagacity to anticipate as 
affording the true cause of the colours of thin plates. 

Early in 1676, Newton communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety his Theory of the Colours of Natural Bodies, in which 
he ascribes all the varieties of colour exhibited in nature to 
the circumstance “that the transparent parts of bodies, ac- 
cording to their several sizes, reflect rays of one colour and 
transmit those of another, on the same grounds that thin 
plates or bubbles do reflect or transmit those rays.” This 
theory, perhaps the finest of all Newton’s optical specula- 
tions, has met with much opposition. It was controvert- 
ed by Mr. Delaval, Sir John Herschel, and others, in its 
leading propositions : but some recent discoveries afford us 
reason for believing that the principal objections to it are 
groundless, and that with some modifications it may yet be 
placed among the finest generalizations in science. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s experiments on the inflexion of light 
were never finished by their author. His observations were 
limited, and his theory incorrect ; and indeed it was only 
from the hands of those who adopted the undulating sys- 
tem that a true explanation of the phenomena could be ex- 
pected. 

The experiments of our author on the refractive powers 
of bodies, from which he anticipated that the diamond “was 
probably an unctuous substance coagulated,” have on this 
account been regarded with high favour, while his few ob- 
servations on the double refraction and polarisation of light 
have almost disappeared from the lustory of optics.? 

The next great step in the history of optical discovery is 


Achroma- ‘ : ; ) 
tic tele. the invention of the achromatic telescope, or telescopes which 
scope. are free from colour. When Sir Isaac Newton found that 


he could not produce refraction without colour, he aban- 
doned the improvement of the refracting telecide as hope- 
less, and devoted himself to the construction of reflectors. 


1 We must refer our readers for a full and elaborate account of Newton’s optical discoveries to a new work, entitled Mem 
in which Sir David Brewster is now occupied, having had access to the interes 
of the papers of Sir Isaac, in the possession of the Earl of Portsmouth. 

TICS, 
hould still use lenses, it would perhaps be useful to employ 


Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 


2 Mr.- Hall might have got this hint from David Gregory’s Catopt 
and polishing proper specula, we s 
as we see done by nature in the structure of the eye, 
who does nothing in vain, with the aqueous and vitreous humours, n 
in their refractive power), to paint the image as distinctly as possible in the bottom of the eye.” Gregory's Catoptrics, prop- XXIV. 
tum. Dr. Brown’s translation of the preceding passage is very incorrect. 


of physical difficulties in grinding 
ferent density to compose the object-glass, 
same refractive power as glass), is joined by nature, 


3 Phil. Trans. 1821, p. 222. 
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The opinion at which he had arrived respecting the imprac- : 


ticability of refracting light without colouring it, was, how- 
evcr, an erroneous one, which he had deduced from an in- 
correct observation of the relative length of the prismatic 
spectra formed by different bodies, when the mean refraction 
was thesame. Inless than two years after Newton's death, 
namely, in 1729, Mr. Chester More Hall, of More Hall in Es- 
sex, was led by the study ofthe human eye,which he erroneous- 
ly conceived to be achromatic, to consider the possibility of 
constructing a telescope by an analogous combination of me- 
dia. After many experiments, he found two kinds of glass capa- 
ble of producing, by their combination, refraction without co- 
lour2 About 1733 he completed several such object-glasses, 
which, with afocal length of twenty inches, borc an aperture of 
more than two-and-a-half inches, one of which was long 
afterwards in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Smith of Char- 
lotte Street, Rathbone Place, and was found to be achro- 
matic. Another of Mr. Hall’s telescopes was in the pos- 
session of Mr. Ayscough, optician in Ludgate Hill, in 1754. 
Mr. Hall, however, kept his invention a secret; none of his 
instruments were either sold or exhibited for sale, and those 
into whose hands they fell do not seem to have discovered 
either their principle or their value. 

Without calling in question the merits of Mr. 
must do justice to those of Mr. John Dollond, an undoubted 
inventor of the achromatic telescope, who, unacquainted with 
the instruments of Mr. Hall, proceeded step by step, in a 
scientific progression, till he invented and constructed the 
achromatic telescope in 1757. To this eminent individual, 
and the other members of his family, we owe the construc- 
tion of many of the finest instruments by which the science 
of astronomy has been so much promoted. Mr. Peter Dol- 
lond, the son of John Dollond, first suggested and used the 
triple object-glass, in which a better correction of the sphe- 
rical aberration was effected, by placing the concave flint 
glass between two convex lenses of crown glass. 

The mathematical world owe many obligations to-Euler, 
Clairaut, D’Alcmbert, and Boscovich, for their able inves- 
tigations of the theory of achromatism, but their investiga- 
tions did not prove of any practical value ; and it has been 
justly stated by Sir John Herschel, “that from all the ab- 
struse researches of Clairaut, Euler, and D’Alembert, and 
other celebrated geometers, nothing hitherto has resulted 
beyone a mass of complicated formulas, which, though con- 
fessedly exact in theory, have never yet been made the basis 
of construction for a single good instrument, and. remains 
therefore totally inapplicable, or at least unapplied in prac- 
tice.”3 

No attempt had hitherto been made to measure the i- 
tensity of different lights emanating either directly from lu- 
minous bodies, or when transmitted through or reflected 
from different bodies. This subject, to which the name 0 
Photometry has been given, was begun by Huygens and P. 
F. Marie, who describes an instrument called a dueameter; 
but it is to M. Bouguerand M. Lambert that we owe the most 
scientific and complete investigation of this class of facts. 


Bouguer’s earliest experiments were published in 1729, Be é 
which was >. 


in his Optical Essay on the Gradation of Light, 
republished in 1760, much augmented and improved, under 
the title of Traited Optique sur la Gradationde la Lumiere. 
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published at Edinburgh in 1713.“ But if,” says he, 
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Ary Bouguer was followed in this inquiry by M Lambert, an 
st, his researches at Augsburg in 1760, ina duodecimo volume 
on, 728. of 547 pages, entitled Photometria seu de Mensura et Gra- 
i717 dibus Luminis, colorum et umbre. It is divided into seven 

arts: 1. On the modifications and degrees of direct light, 
and of its brightness and illuminating power; 2. Experi- 
ments and calculations on the modifications of light depend- 
ing on transparent bodies, but chiefly glass; 3. Experiments 
and calculations respecting the modifications of light de- 
pending on the opacity of bodies; 4. Calculations and expe- 
riments on the sense of light, and its apparent brightness ; 
5. On the dispersion of light passing through diaphanous me- 
dia, chiefly the earth’s atmosphere ; 6. Calculations respect- 
ing the illumination of the planetary system; and, 7. On 
the modifications and degrees of heterogenous and relative 
light, or the light of colours and shadow. 

Passing over tlie minor labours of Portcrfield, Turner, 
Mazeas, Dutour, Buffon, Scheiffer, Darwin, Melville, Mit- 
che} chell, and others we come to the period of Sir William 

oni738. Herschel. Since the discovery of the belts and nearest sa- 
iec}>22-tellites of Saturn, no discovery of any importance had been 
made respecting the natural history of the heavens. At the 
age of 36, when Sir William was residing at Bath, he devoted 
much of his time to the construction of telescopes; and the 
following account of his progress is too interestingtobe given 
in any other language than his own,—“ When I resided,” 
says he, “at Bath, I had long been acquainted with the 
theory of optics and mechanism, and wanted only that ex- 
perience which is so necessary in the practical part of these 
sciences. This I acquired by degrees at that place, where, 
in my leisure hours, by way of amusement, I made for my- 
selfseveral twofeet, five feet, seven feet, ten feet, and twenty 
feet Newtonian telescopes, besides others of the Gregorian 
form, of eight inches, twelve inches, two feet, three fect, 
five feet, and ten feet, focal length. My way of doing these 
instruments at that time, when the direct method of giving 
the figure ofany one of the conic sections to specula was 
still unknown to me, was to have many mirrors of each sort 
cast, and to finish them all as well as I could, then to select 
by trial the best of them, which I preserved; the rest were 
put by to be re-polished. In this manner, I made no less 
than two hundred seven-fect, one hundred and fifty ten-feet, 
and about eighty twenty-feet, not to mention those of the 
Gregorian form, or of the construction of Dr. Smith’s re- 
fecting microscope, of which I also made a great number. 
My mechanical amusements went hand in hand with the 
optical ones. The number of stands I invented for these 
telescopes it would not be easy to assign. I contrived and 
delineated them of different forms, and executed the most 
promising of the designs. To these labours we owe my 
_ Seven-feet Newtonian telescope stand, which was brought 
_ t itspresent convenient construction about 1778.” 

__ Bymeansof these instruments, with which he surveyed the 
_ heavens with unwearied diligence, he discovered the Georgi- 
um Sidus, with six satellites, two new satellites circulating 
_ Tound Saturn, the quintuple belt and double ring of the same 
planet, and various other astronomical phenomena of the high- 
est interest. In 1783he finished atwenty-feetreflector, with 
, 4R aperture of 18.7% inches, and formed the design of con- 
‘Structing a still larger instrument. On the recommendation 

of Sir Joseph Banks, his Majesty George III. agreed to de- 
) fray the expense of a large telescope, and under his munifi- 

Cent patronage, which has never since been imitated by his 
Successors, Sir William began in 1785, and completed on 
the 27th August 1789, a reflecting telescope forty feet in 
focal length, having its great speculum four feet in breadth 
three-and-a-half inches thick, and weighing, when newly 
cast, 2118 pounds. On the 28th of August, the day after 
| this Sigantic instrument was erected, Sir William discovered 
_ 4 New satellite of Saturn, and in the same year another sa- 


~~ able German mathematician, who published an account of 
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tellite, both of which werc nearer the body of the planet History. 
than the other five discovered by Huygens and Cassini. In =\—=— 


this manner the telescope, which was a toy in the hands of 


Galileo, became with Sir William Herschel a vast machine, 
carrying the observer himself, and directed and moved by 
appropriate mechanism. 


An improvement in the achromatic telescope, of great Dr. Blair. 
value, though not yet brought into practical use, was made A.D. 1787. 
by Dr. Robert Blair. Althcugh in the achromatic telescope Died 1829. 


composed of crown and flint glass, the colour was as com- 
pletely corrected as it was possible to do with such lenses, 
yet it had long been observed that there were residual 
colours, which formed what are called a secondary spectrum, 
and which arise from the coloured spaces in the spectrum, 
produced by crown glass not having the same size as those 
in a spectrum of equal length produced by flint glass. Va- 
rious attempts had been made in vain to obtain other sub- 
stances, in which this irrationality, as it was called, of the 
coloured spaces did not exist; and Dr. Blair was hence led 
to attempt the removal of the secondary spectrum by other 
means. ‘The plan which he adopted was the following. He 
made each lens of his compound object-glass achromatic, 
but in such a way that the secondary spectrum produced by 
the one should be corrected by the secondary spectrum pro- 
duced by the other. Such an object-glass required two fluid 
media and three lenses of glass, and Dr. Blair succeeded in 
constructing them so as to be perfectly free from all second- 
ary colour. In the course of his experiments, however, he 
was fortunate enough to discover that the muriatic acid 
mixed in proper proportions with metallic antimony, or but- 
ter of antimony, as it was called, gave a spectrum, in 
which the colours had exactly the same proportion as crown 
glass; and hence, by enclosing this fluid between two lenses 
of crown glass, the one next the object being plano-convex 
and the other a meniscus, he obtained an object-glass in 
which the rays of different colours were bent from their ree- 
tilineal course with the same equality and regularity as in 
reflexions. To such an object-glass he proposed to give 
the name of aplanatie, to indicate the entire removal of all 
aberration. Dr. Robison informs us that one of these teles- 
copes, which did not exceed fifteen inches in length, equalled 
in all respects, if it did not surpass, the best of Dollond’s 
achromatic telescopes forty-two inches long. After thedeath 
of Dr. Blair, his son, Mr. Archibald Blair, attempted in vain 
to produce instruments of the same perfection. Had this 
young man lived, he might have executed somcthing bet- 
ter, but he was cut off at an early age, and has left to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh an account of his father’s me- 
thods, which we hope may prove useful to science. 


Hitherto the undulatory theory of light as proposed by Dr. Tho- 
Huygens and supported by Hooke and Euler, had met with mas Young. 
few adherents; and the reputation of Newton had given to Born 1773. 
the theory of emission an adventitious authority to which it Died 1829. 


was not entitled. Dr. Young, however, boldly threw down 
the gauntlet and maintained the theory of Huygens with the 
greatest ingenuity and talent. In his paper of 1800, entitl- 
ed Outlines of Experiments and Observations on Sound and 
Light, he shews that light has a strong analogy with sound, 
and that it is produced by the undulation of a highly elas- 
tic etherial medium which pervades all nature. In another 
paper, which he published in 1801, On the Theory of Light 
and Colours, he applies the theory of undulations to the ex- 
planation of natural phenomena; and lays down the follow- 
ing hypotheses: 1. ‘That a luminiferous ether pervades the 
universe, rare and elastic in a high degree. 2. That undu- 
lations are excited in this ether whenever a body becomes 
luminous. 3. That the sensation of different colours depends 
on the different frequency of vibrations excited by light in 
the retina; and, 4th, that all material bodies are to be con- 
sidered, with respect to the phenomena of light, as consist- 
ing of particles so remote from each other as to allow the 
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History. etherial medium to pervade them with perfect freedom, and 
w~—— either to retain it in a state of greater density and of equal 


elasticity, or to constitute together with the medium an ag- 
gregate which may be considered as denser but not more 
elastic. He then proceeds todemonstratc in nine propositions, 
some of the leading truths in the theory, applying them in 
corollaries to the colour of striated surfaces, the colours of 
thin plates, the colours of thick plates, and the colours pro- 
duced by inflexion. In 1802, Dr. Young published Az ac- 
count of some causes of the Production of Colours not hitherto 
observed. The cases described in this paper are the colours 
of delicate fibres and of mixed plates. The first he explains 
by the interference of two portions of light, one reflected 
from the fibre and the other bending round its opposite side, 
and at last coinciding nearly in direction with the former 
portion. The colours of mixed plates are those produced 
when moisture, butter, or tallow, are placed between two 
plates of glass, so that portions of air arc intermixed with 
these substances. A candle seen through such a medium 
is surrounded with a sort of halo, and Dr. Young considers 
the colours as produced by the light which passes through 
one of the media, moving with greater velocity so as to anti- 
cipate the light which comes more slowly through the other. 

In 1803, Dr. Young published what may be considered 
as his principal paper, entitled Experiments and Caleula- 
tions relating to Physical Optics, in which he has given 
an experimental demonstration of the general law of inter- 
ference. By intercepting the rays which passed on one 
side of a body which formed fringes by reflexion, the fringes 
disappeared whether the interception was made on one side 
or the other of the body. This admirable expcriment es- 
tablished the truth of his law of interference, and paved the 
way for those splendid generalizations respecting the undu- 
latory theory which have so widely enlarged the boundaries 
of optics. 

In April 1814, in a review of Malus, Biot, and Brews- 
ter’s Experiments on Light, which he contributed to the 
Quarterly Review, he first published his explanation of the 
colours of crystallised plates produccd by polarised light by 
the law of intcrference, an explanation which is now uni- 
versally admitted. In the article on Chromatics, which Dr. 
Young contributed to this work, the reader will find a full 
account of the discoveries to which the law of interference 
has been so successfully applied. One of the most impor- 
tant applications of the undulatory theory was published in 
that article for the first time. Dr. Young has there given 
an expression of the velocity of reflected light at a perpcn- 
dicular incidence from bodies of various refractive powers, 
which is a simple function of the index of refraction. 

In giving an account of Sir William Herschel’s discover- 
ies, we have not mentioned his discovery of invisible heat- 
ing rays beyond the red extremity of the spectrum, because 
we have ourselves succeeded in discovering the luminousrays 
at that part of the spectrum. In repeating Sir W. Hersch- 
el’s experiments, M. Ritter of Jena placed muriate of silver 
in different parts of the spectrum, and found that it soon be- 
came black beyond the violet extremity, less black in the 
violet rays, becoming still less black in the blue and green, 
and so on till the blackness vanished. When he used mu- 
riate of silver, slightly blackened or disoxygenated, its white 
or original colour was partly retained by the red, and still 
more by the supposed invisible rays beyond it. In these ex- 
periments of Ritter’s, as well as in those of Sir W. Herschel, 
the solar spectrum, when seen by the eye, as thrown upon 
paper, is extremely short. A great part of the violet extremity 
as well as the rcd extremity is invisible, so that when the 
thermometer and the muriate of silver seemed to be wholly 
out of the spectrum, they were completely within the violet 
and the red spaces, as we have placed beyond a doubt by 


1 ‘The observations in this paragraph are quite incorrect. 
reach of doubt. 


free from veins, 


Dr. Blair’s results to which they stand opposed have been 


comparing the length of a spectrum on paper with that which Hj 
can be rendered visible by directly looking through a teles-\ 
cope at a highly magnified one. 

Without knowing of the experiments of Ritter, Dr. Wol- py. 
laston discovered the chemical effects which exist at the laston, 
violet end of the spectrum ; but the merit of this experj- Bom} 
ment decidedly belongs to Scheele, who discovered that mu- Died } 
riate of silver was more blackened in the violet rays than in 
any other part of the spectrum. The principal discovery 
in optics, which we owe to Dr. Wollaston is his method of 
observing the spectrum, and his discovery of five fixed lines 
in it. The following is his own description of it: “I can- 
not conclude these observations on dispersion without re- 
marking that the colours into which a beam of white light 
is separable by refraction, appear to me to be neither seven, 
as they usually are secn in the rainbow, nor reducible by 
any means (that I can find) to three, as some persons have 
conceived; but that, by employing a very narrow pencil of 
light, four primary divisions of the prismatic spectrum may 
be seen with a degrec of distinctness that, I believe, has 
not been described nor observed before. 

“Ifa beam of day-light be admitted into a dark roomby 
a crevice z's of an inch broad, and received by the eye ata 
distance of ten or twelve feet, through a prism of flint glass 
held near the eye, the beam is seen to be 
separated into the four following colours only, red, yellow- 
ish green, blue, and violet ; in the proportion represented 
in the figure. 

« The line A that bounds the red side of the spectrumis 
somewhat confused, which seems, in part owing to the want 
of power in the eye to converge rcd light. The line B, 
between red and green, in a certain position of the prism, 
is perfectly distinct ; so also are D and E, the two limits of 
violet. But C, the limit of green and blue, is not so clear- 
ly marked as the red; and there are also, on each side of 
this limit, other distinct dark lines, f and g, either of which 
in an imperfect experiment, might be mistaken for the 
boundary of these colours. 

« The position of the prism in which the colours are most 
clearly divided is when the incident light makes about equal 
angles with two of its sidcs. I thus found that the spaces 
AB, BC, CD, DE, occupied by them, were nearly as the 
numbers 16, 23, 36, 25. 

« Since the proportions of these colours to each other 
have becn supposed by Dr. Blair to vary according to the 
medium by which they are produced. I have compared 
with this appearance the coloured images caused by pris- 
matic vessels, containing substances supposed by him to 
differ most in this respect, such as strong but colourless mt- 
ric acid, rectified oil of turpentine, very pale oil of sassafras, 
and Canada balsam also nearly colourless. With each of 
these I have found the same arrangement of the four col- 
ours, and, in similar positions of the prisms, as nearly as 
could judge, the same proportions of them.! 

“ But, when the inclination of any prism is altered so as 
to increase the dispersion of the colours, the proportions of 
them to each other are thus also changed, so that the spaces 
AC and CE, instead of being as before 39 and 61, may be 
found altered as far as 42 and 58.” These interesting 
observations are appended to his Method of examimng 
Refractive and Dispersive Powers by Prismatic Reflection, 
which was published in the Phil. Lrans. for 1802. ] 

In the year 1800, Dr. Wollaston published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions some interesting cxperiments 2 
observations On Double Images caused by Atmosphe- 
vical Refraction, and in the same work for 1802, he com 
municated a series of measures On the Oblique Refraction 
of Iceland Crystal in different planes, which he foue , 
as the measurcs taken by Huygens had done bexore, 
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jiwry. to agree in a remarkable manner with the beautiful law es- 
) tablished by the Dutch philosopher. 


These researches of Dr. Wollaston, but particularly the 
discoveries of Dr. Young, had about this time drawn the at- 
tention of the philosophers of France to the subject of double 
refraction. Laplace had considered the deviation of the extra- 
ordinary ray, as due to the action of the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces by which Newton and his successors had 
endeavoured to explain the ordinary refraction and reflexion 
of light; and the Institute of France were thus led in 1808 
to propose the double refraction of light as the subject of a 
prizeto be adjudged in 1810. Among the few memoirs which 


om75, were sent in competition for this prize, that of E. L. Malus, 
312. colonel of the imperial corps of engineers was the success- 


ful one. After his return from the fatal expedition to Egypt 
he had composed his Traité d’Optique, a work of great 
merit ; but as soon as the subject of double refraction was 
announced, he devoted himself to the inquiry with equal ar- 
dour and success. Residing in the Rue des Enfers, in 
Paris, he happened to view, through a doubly refracting 
prism, the windows of the palace of the Luxembourg, which 
were then reflecting to his eye the rays of the setting sun, 
and, on happening to turn round the prism, he was surprised 
to perceive that one of the two images of each window van- 
ished in every quadrant of the rotation of the prism. In 
pursuing this remarkable experiment he was conducted to 
the splendid discovery which forms an epoch in the history 
of optics, that when a pencil of light is reflected by a sur- 
face of glass at an angle of 54° 35’, or of water at an angle 
of 52° 45’, the refiected light possesses all the characters of 


| one of the pencils formed by double refraction. Hence the 


_ pencil was said to be polarised by reflexion. When a 
| pencil thus reflected was made to fall on another surface of 

the same kind at the same angle, but so that the plane of 
_ the second reflexion was at right angles to the plane of the 
first, then not a single ray of the light suffered reflexion, 
the whole pencil suffering refraction only. When the light 
fell upon a plate of glass the light reflected from the second 


surface acquired the same property. 

On the 11th of March 1811, Malus announced to the 
Institute, that, when a pencil of light was thus polarised by 
reflexion, the light which was at the same time transmitted 
through the surface consisted of a portion of light polarised 
in an opposite direction, and proportional to that which was 

reflected, and of another portion not modified, which pre- 
Serves the properties of direct light. This last portion be- 
comes less and less by transmitting the ray through a num- 
| ber of plates in succession till the transmitted pencil is 

wholly polarised in one direction. 

| _Malus likewise made several experiments on the polaris- 
ation of light by metals, and he was led to the conclusion, 
that the difference between transparent and metallic bodies 
was, that the former refract all the light polarised in one 
direction, and reflect all that is polarised in the other, while 
metallic bodies reflect what they polarise in both directions. 
In a series of experiments on crystals and organised 
Substances, communicated to the Institute on the 19th 
August 1811, Malus found that they all depolarised a pen- 
Gl of polarised light; that is, a pencil of polarised light 
Which refused to be reflected by another surface properly 
placed, recovered its power of being reflected after being 
tansmitted through crystals and organised substances. All 
crystals which did not crystallise in the form of the cube or 
the regular octohedron were found to possess the property 
of depolarisation ; and the organised substances which he 
found to possess the same property, were the transparent 
and fibrous portions of leaves and flowers, the pellicles 
which Cover the hazel, silken and woollen fibres, white 
hairs, scales, horn, ivory, feathers, the skins of quadrupeds 


_ ' Mémoires de l'Institut 1811, part i. p. 98-134. 
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and fishes, shells, and the whiskers of a whale. 
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tended to prosecute this subject to a greater extent, but ~—=\—— 


his brilliant career of discovery terminated by his death on 
the 7th February 1812. 


The loss of Malus, great as it was felt to be, was imme- Discoveries 
diately supplied by his distinguished colleague in the Insti- of M. Ara- 
tute, M. Arago, who has added to this and other depart-8°- Born 


ments of science so many brilliant discoveries. 
11th of August 1811, before the death of Malus, M. Arago 
communicated to the Institute a memoir “ On a particular 
modification which the luminous rays experience in their 


passage through certain transparent bodies.”! Upon ex- 
posing thin plates of sulphate of lime, mica, and rock- 


crystal, to polarised light, and subsequently analyzing the 
light which they transmitted by a prism of calcareous spar, 
M. Arago observed the most splendid complementary colours 
changing with every variation in the inclination of the plate. 
When the light was incident perpendicularly, and the plate 
turned round in its own plane, the colours were in all positions 
the same, though they varied in intensity. He found two 
positions at right angles to each other, in which the crystal 
gave no colour, and these positions were those in which the 
principal section of the crystal was perpendicular to, or coin- 
cident with the plane of primitive polarisation. Setting 
out from these positions, the intensity of the ray gradually 
increased, and became a maximum at an angle of 45° to 
that plane. When the crystallised plate was fixed, and the 
analysing plate turned round so as to vary the inclination 
of the plane of reflexion from it, to that of the fixed plate 
which polarised the light primitively, the change in the 
colours was most beautiful. M. Arago observed that the 
colour reflected in any one position of the analysing plate 
was complementary to the colour reflected in the perpen- 
dicular position. He also found that the power of depolar- 
ising the different colours diminished with the thickness of 
the plate, and he reduced mica to such a degree of thin- 
ness that it depolarised no colours at all. In studying the 
same phenomena in sulphate of lime and rock crystal, M. Arago 
was led to the conclusion that the colours depended on some 
other causehan that of the thinness of the plate. M. Arago 
likewise discovered the depolarising property in a piece of 
flint glass, about three quarters of an inch in thickness. 

We owe also to M. Arago the discovery of circular pol- 
arisation in quartz, which he made in 1811. By transmit- 
ting polarised light along the axis of the prism he observed 
the tints to be different in their nature from the ordinary 
tints of the mineral, although they increased and diminished 
with the thickness of the plate. When analysed with a 
prism of Iceland spar, he observed that the true images had 
complementary colours as in the ordinary tints, and that 
the colours changed, descending in Newton’s scale as the 
prism was turned round, so that if the colour of the extra- 
ordinary image was red, it became in succession orange 
yellow, green, and violet ; and hence he drew the important 
inference that the differently coloured rays had been polaris- 
ed in different planes in passing along the axis of the crys- 
tal. M. Arago’s duties in the Observatory prevented him 
from pursuing these valuable discoveries with that contin- 
uity of labour which they demanded. 

A very important discovery was made by M. Arago re- 
specting the colours of thin plates.2. When the rings of thin 
plates were examined through a rhomb of Iceland spar, 
M. Arago discovered that when the principal section of the 
rhomb was parallel and perpendicular to the plane of inci- 
dence, the intensity of the light in one of the images varied 
with the incidence, and that this image vanished altogether 
when the pencil of light was inclined 35° to the surface, or 
when it was incident at the maximum polarising angle. 
This result was the same, whether he examined the reflect- 
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Hence he inferred that the 
systems of rings was polarised in the plane 
of incidence, at the polarising angle for glass. M. Arago 
has likewise shewn that the colours of the reflected and 
transmitted rays are complementary, and that their inten- 
sities are exactly equal, completely neutralising each other 
or forming white light when they are superposed. ‘The most 
interesting experiment, however, made by M. Arago, is that 
«+» which he examined the rings when a convex lens was 
pressed upon a metallic reflector. When viewed with a 
prism of Iceland spar, as before, one of the two images 
vanished at the maximum polarising angle of the glass, 
but the phenomena were different above and below this 
angle. At less angles, the dimensions and the colours of 
the rings were the same in both images, which differed 
only in the quantity of their light ; but at greater angles, the 
rings in the two images had their colours complementary, 
the one beginning from a white centre, and the other from 
a black one. 

We have already seen that Dr. Young first applied the 
principle of interference to explain the colours of crystal- 
lised plates; but he did not explain why these colours are 
not produced excepting with polarised light. MM. Arago 
and Fresnel entered upon this inquiry, and obtained a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. They found that two rays 
of light polarised in the same plane, produced fringes by 
their interference as in common light; that no interfer- 
ence at all takes place when these planes are at right angles 
to each other: and thatatan intermediate inclination, the in- 
terference is diminished, and the fringes decrease in inten- 
sity. In following out these interesting results, they found 
that two oppositely polarised pencils will not interfere even 
when their planes are made to coincide, unless they belong 
to a pencil which had been wholly polarised in one plane. 

We owe also to M. Arago the beautiful discovery that 
the quantity of polarised light in the reflected and trans- 
mitted pencils of common plates are exactly equal. 

We are indebted likewise to M. Arago for some import- 
ant results respecting the interference of light. We have 
already seen that the interior fringes formed by diffraction 
disappear when the light which passes by one side of the 
inflecting body is stopped. M. Arago observed that these 
fringes were displaced by making the same light pass 
through a thin plate of some transparent substance, and that 
the bands were always shifted to the side on which the plate 
was placed. The amount of this displacement determines 
the velocity of light in the interposed medium, and conse- 
quently gives us a measure of the refractive power of that 
body with the highest degree of accuracy. 

In conjunction with M. Biot, M. Arago published a valu- 
able series of experiments on the density and refractive 
power of nine gaseous bodies measured in relation to at- 
mospheric air taken as unity. Hydrogen stood at the head 
of the table, with a refractive index equal to 6:61436, (or 
7.0335 if we use the density given by Berzelius) whilst oxy- 
gen stood at the foot of the table with a refractive index of 
0.8616. 

Among the most successful cultivators of physical optics, 
His attention was 
first directed to the colours of crystalline plates discovered 
by M. Arago, and by nice instruments and indefatigable 
labour he determined the general laws of the phenomenon 
in reference to the thickness of the plates, and the compo- 
sition of the tints as observed in sulphate of lime and rock 
crystal, calcareous spar, and arragonite. He observed that 
at a perpendicular incidence the two colours correspond to 
those seen by reflexion and transmission in thin plates of 
air, aud he concluded that the thicknesses at which these 

loped, were proportional to the thickness 
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1 Sur un nouveau genre d’ Oscillation que les Molecules de la Lumicre eprouvent en traversant certains cristauz. 


of the plate of air which gave the same tint in Newton’s 
scale. ‘These thicknesses were found to vary with the na-' 
ture of the crystal, and were always much greater than the 
thicknesses of thin plates which gave the same tints. He 
had at first supposed that at oblique incidences the changes 
of colour followed the same law as in thin plates, but he 
afterwards found that the tint depended on the thickness 
of the crystal traversed by the refracted ray, and as the — 
square of the sine of the angle which the direction of the 
ray formed with the optic axis. In these experiments M, | 
Biot considered arragonite, sulphate of lime, topaz, and — 
mica, as all having one axis of double refraction like calcar- ) 
eous spar. 
In order to explain these various phenomena, M. Biot 
communicated to the Institute in 1812* his ingenious 
theory of Moveable Polarisation. In this theory the par- 
ticles of a polarised ray are supposed to preserve their ) 
primitive polarisation till they reach a certain depth in the 
crystal, when a succession of isochronous oscillations round — 
their centre of gravity take place, the axes of polarisation — 
being carried alternately to each side of the axis of the | 
crystal. The depth through which the particle is car- | 
ried during each of these oscillations, is assumed to be | 
twice the depth through which it has passed before the i 
oscillations began. When the ray emerges from the crys: | 
talline plate, the oscillations are supposed to stop, and the 
ray assumes a fixed polarisation, (in which the axes of the 
particles are arranged in two rectangular directions) asif the 
last oscillation had been completed when it quitted the plate. 
The remarkable colours discovered by M. Arago along 
the axis of quartz, were carefully studied by M. Biot, and — 
he and M. Seebeck, nearly about the same time discovered 
the existence of the very same colours in several essential 
oils and solutions, such as oil of turpentine, oil of laurel, 
oil of lemons, syrup of sugar, the two first turning the 
planes of polarisation from right to left, and the two last 
from left to right. In a memoir laid before the Institute in 
1818, he has shewn that the angular rotation of the plane | 
of polarisation is directly proportional to the thickness of 
the plate and inversely to the square of the length of the 
fits as given by Newton. He then concludes that thispro- | 
perty of turning the particles of light round their centres 
of gravity resides in the ultimate particles of solid or fluid | 
bodies, that it is necessary to their very existence, and that | 
it is entirely independent of their mutual distances and 
mode of aggregation. 
M. Biot afterwards resumed this subject, and extend 
ed his researches to a great variety of substances ; and he 
has still more recently employed circular polarisation inde, | 
tecting the constituents of particular vegetable substances, ; 4 
where chemical analysis had partly or wholly failed. He 
has shewn that the soluble portion of plants, or the farina- 
ceous matter of grain and roots, to which he has given thea 
name of dextrine, and which M. Raspail had considered to i 
be of the nature of gum, turns the planes of polarisation) 
more powerfully to the right (hence the name dextrine) than 
the syrups of cane sugar ; and that all the gums, and the) ; 
syrups of the sugar of grapes, turn the planes of polarisation 
to the left. M. Biot has also applied the same method ot, 
research in ascertaining the changes which take place inthe 
sap of trees, and in analysing the processes of vegetation 
which are concerned in the growth of wheat and rye. 48” 
researches are of great practical value in an agricultural point 
of view, and ought to impress on those whom it most re 


cerns, the important truth, that the most recondite discover 
ies in science will sooner or later find an useful application. 
One of the most important discoveries made by M. Biot 


was the true nature of the double refraction and polarisation 
in quartz, which Huygens had been unable to develope: 
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ry. Biot found that it differed from that of calcarcous spar, in 
-'= having the phenomena regulated bya prolate in place of an 
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tensive series of experiments to determine the angles of History. 
maximum polarisation by reflexion, from the surfaces of bo-—\—~ 


oblate spheroid, the least refracted image being the ordinary 
ray in quartz, and tke extraordinary one in Iceland spar. 
sq. Whilst these valuable researches were carrying on in 
France, Sir David Brewster was occupied with the same 
subject in Scotland. In his Treatise on New Philosophical 
Instruments, published in the beginning of 1813, he has 
shewnthat chromate of lead and realgar exceed the diamond! 
in refractive power; that diamond, phosphorus, and sul- 
hur have their high refractive powers in the order of their 
inflammabilities ; that fluor spar and cryolite have their re- 
fractive powers below all solid substances, (excepting ta- 
basheer), and lower dispersive powers than all other bodies; 
and that all doubly refracting crystals have a double disper- 
sive power. He shewed that oil of cassia had the least, and 
sulphuric acid the greatest action upon green light; that a 
tertiary spectrum is formed, when prisms of the same sub- 
stance but different angles are made to correct the disper- 
sion, by the inclination of one of them; and that achroma- 
tic combinations may be effected by prisms and lenses of the 
same kind of glass. 

In the year 1812, he began to study the subject of the 
polarisation of light, in consequence of having become ac- 
quainted with Malus’s celebrated discovery of the polarisa- 
tion of light by reflexion. He discovered the remarkable 
property of the agate, by which it gives only a single dis- 
tinct image polarised in one plane ; the property of depo- 
larisation possessed by almost all minerals, and by many 
animal and vegetable substances ;? the polarised colours 
produced by thin plates of mica and topaz; the partial po- 
larisation of light by polished metals ;3 and the complete 
polarisation of the exterior and interior rainbows. 

In the course of these inquiries our author discovered the 
two beautiful systems of elliptical coloured rings, which we 
see by transmitting polarised light along the two optical 
axes of topaz; and in consequence of his using a conical in 
place ofa parallel beam of light in these experiments, he was 
led to observe the same system of rings, under different 
modifications, in various other bodies. While examining 
the depolarising effect of a plate of mica at an oblique inci- 
dence, he was led to the discovery of the polarisation of 
light by oblique transmission through bundles of crystallised 
or uncrystallised plates ; and though Malus had anticipated 
him in this discovery, yet he had determined the law of the 

- phenomena, which had escaped the notice of that skilful 
_ observer. 

| Hitherto no idea had been formed of the mechanical con- 
| dition of bodies in which the polarising and doubly refract- 
_ ‘ing Structure were exhibited; but in the years 1814 and 
| 1815, a new light was thrown upon the subject, by three 
| 


discoveries made by Sir David Brewster, namely, that the 
polarising structure could be produced in glass by heat, and 
also by rapid cooling ;4 that Prince Rupert’s glass drops, 
formed by rapid cooling, possessed that structure ;> and that 
by means of simple pressure, that species of crystallisation 
could be communicated to soft and indurated jellies, which 
forms two apparently polarised images, and exhibits the 
complementary colours by polarised light.® 
We have already seen that Malus considered the property 
_ OF polarisation by reflexion as independent of the other 
Modes of action which bodies exercise upon light. In order 
to investigate this subject, Sir David Brewster made an ex- 
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1; placed various substances above diamond, and tabasheer far below ice. 


dies, and from the separating surfaces of different media. 
After encountering many difficulties, he was led to the dis- 
covery of the very simple law that the index of refraction is 
the tangent of the angle of polarisation, which is rigorously 
true for all separating surfaces, and for rays of all refrangi- 
bilities ; and hence we obtain an immediate explanation of 
the perplexing fact, that at themaximum polarising angle the 
polarisation of the ray isnever complete. Whenthislawisex- 
pressed geometrically, it informs us that when a ray of light is 
polarised by reflexion, the reflected ray forms a right angle 
with the refracted ray; that the sum of the angles of re- 
flexion and refraction is a right angle, or counting from the 
surface, that the angles of reflexion and refraction are equal. 
In the saine paper, our author has shewn that light may be 
completely polarised by two, three, or more reflexions, at 
angles all above or all below, or partly above and partly be- 
low the angle of complete polarisation, a greater number of 
reflexions being required, as the incident ray approaches 
either to the refracting surface, or to a line perpendicular 
to it. In the same paper, it is shewn that every ray of light 
polarised by reflexion has been acted upon by the refract- 
ing force ; and that total reflexion exercises an analogous 
action upon light with metallic surfaces. 

The influence of heat in producing a transient polarising 
structure in glass, led our author to an elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject in 1815.7. When the edge of a thick 
plate of glass is laid on a bar of hot iron, the heat gradu- 
ally propagates itself along the plate, and its path is marked 
by the most beautiful fringes of polarised light; but no 
sooner has the heat entered the plate of glass, than similar 
fringes appear on its upper edge, where there is no heat at 
all. After a certain period, the whole surface of the glass 
is covered with coloured fringes, which are arranged in two 
similar polarising structures at the edges, separated by two 
dark lines or axes from an opposite structure in the middle. 
When the glass is removed trom the iron, the fringes gra- 
dually disappear, and are extinguished when the heat is 
uniformly diffused over the glass. If the plate of glass is 
made very hot in boiling oil, and is then allowed to cool 
with its edges against a plate of cold iron, it will exhibit in 
a fainter degree the fringes above described ; but they are 
now all reversed, the middle structure having the same cha- 
racter as the external structures bad formerly, and vice 
versa. If, when a plate of glass is covered over with the 
polarised tints, it is suddenly cut in two by a diamond in 
the direction of its length, the whole structure is instantly 
changed, and each piece has the same properties and struc- 
ture as the whole, exactly like a portion detached froin the 
end ofa magnet. The same properties he found in muri- 
ate of soda, fluor spar, obsidian, semi-opal, horn, tortoise- 
shell, and various animal and vegetable bodies. The tints 
thus developed by heat exhibit, by their being made to 
cross one another and by other modifications, a series of 
the most brilliant phenomena within the whole range of 
optics. 

In continuing these experiments, our author found that 
when the plate of glass, after being brought to a red heat, 
was allowed to ccol quickly, it exhibited permanently the 
same coloured fringes, a discovery which had likewise been 
made by Dr. Seebeck of Nuremberg. 

This paper is followed by another, published in the same 


Our author, how- 


3 . a 3 
These discoveries were communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and owing to the state of communication between France 
colanaes ; author nor any of the members of the Society were acquainted with the previous discovery of M. Arago of the 
: Dy Crystalline plates, or with those of Malus on depolarisation and 


metallic polarisation. 
6 Id. 1815, p. 60. 


Trans. 1816, P- 46, and Edinburgh Transactions, vol. viii. p. 883, where the phenomena are represented by formula. 
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History. volume of the Transactions,’ on the communication of the 
we structure of doubly refracting erystals, to glass, muriate of 


soda, fluor spar, and other substances, by mechanical com- 
pression and dilatation ; and on the 17th November 1816, 
our author communicated to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh another paper, on the effects of compression and dila- 
tation tn altering the polarising structure of doubly refract- 
ing crystals? 

In 1816 he communicated to the Royal Society his ex- 
periments on mother-of-pearl, explaining the origin of its 
fine superficial colours, and shewing that they could be com- 
municated to wax, isinglass, the fusible metals, and even to 
lead, by hard pressure. In 1815 he published a paper on 
the multiplication of images, and the colours which accom- 
pany them, in some specimens of calcareous spar,> a subject 
which had exercised the sagacity of Huygens, Benjamin 
Martin, Brougham, Robison, and Malus. The last of these 
philosophers ascribed the multiplication of the images to 
the interception of the pencils by fissures within the crys- 
tal, and the colours to the thin plate of air which it enclos- 
ed; but Sir David Brewster discovered the true cause of 
the phenomena, and proved that there were no fissures nor 
plates of air; that the multiplication of the images arise 
from one or more veins of calcareous spar, which divided 
the rhomb into prisms, so as to form composite crystals, 
having the axes of crystallization and of double refraction of 
the two contiguous crystals turned round 180°, so that each 
of the two pencils formed by double refraction are subdi- 
vided in passing from the one crystal to the other. He has 
shewn also that the colours are the polarised tints produced 
by thin plates crystallized, these plates giving the regular 
system of coloured rings seen along the axis of calcareous 
spar, the light being polarised by the first prism of spar, and 
analysed by the last. Hence it follows that the polarised 
tints of crystals were seen and studied by Hnygens and his 
successors, without having any idea of what they were. 

The crystalline lenses of animals had hitherto been sup- 
posed to increase regularly in density, from the circumfer- 
ence to the centre, for the purpose of correcting the spheri- 
cal aberration. Sir David Brewster, however, shewed, in 
1816, that there were often three structures in such lenses, 
a structure increasing in density from the centre, being ac- 
companied with another diminishing in density, and that 
these structures displayed themselves in circular rings of 
polarised tints, traversed by arectangular black cross, the tints 
themselves sometimes rising to a bright yellow of the first 
order. About the same time he discovered the remarkable 
property of the diamond, of exhibiting irregular patches of 
doubly refracting structures, as if it had been in the state 
of gumi, subject to irregular pressure, Or induration ;> and 
having afterwards discovered gaseous cavities in the same 
gum, in which the expansive pressure of the included gas 
had communicated to the surrounding parts a regular doubly 
refracting structure, he corroborated his supposition that it 
had a vegetable origin,® which he has more recently con- 
firmed by discovering that many diamonds consist of strata 
of different refractive powers, a property not possessed by 
any mineral body.’ 

In the beginning of February 1815, when examining the 
action of metals upon polarised light, our author discovered 
that complementary colours were produced by one or more 
reflexions from plates of gold, silver, and other metals; that 
analogous colours were produced by total reflexion 5 that 
common light was wholly polarised in the plane of incidence 
byanumber of metallic reflexions, this number being greater 
in silver and gold than in the other metals. Though ex- 
a eee 
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amined with much care both by our author and M. Biot’ 4; 
the nature and law of these phenomena were still veiled in\. 
obscurity. 

Hitherto all crystals were believed to have one axis of 
double refraction, like Iceland spar or quartz; but in the 
year 1817,°Sir David Brewster discovered that the greater 
number of crystals, and among these arragonite, sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of barytes, sulphate of strontian, topaz, fel- 
spar, and nitre, had éwo axcs of double refraction, which he 
called resultant axes, and which were more or less inclined 
to each other, as the intensity of the real axes more or less 
approached to equality. By measuring the deviation of the 
two pencils in different planes, he found that the double 
refraction was the same in every part of the same ring, dis- 
appearing along the resultant axis, and increasing with the 
value of the tints; and by projecting the coloured rings, and 
measuring the angular distances from the axis at which the 
same tints were produced, he was led to the true physical 
law of the tints, and of the deviation of the extraordinary 
ray. This general law, when applied to the polarised tints, 
is thus expressed: The tint produced at any point of the 
sphere, by the joint action of two ames, is equal to the dia- 
gonal of a parallelogram whose sides represent the tints 
mroduced by each axis separately, and whose angle ts double 
of the angle formed by two planes passing through that 
point of the sphere and the respective axis. When the law 
is applied to the phenomena ot double refraction, it may be 
thus expressed: The tnerement of the square of the velo- 
city of the extraordinary ray produced by the action of two 
axes of double refraction, is equal to the diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram whose sides are the increments of the square of 
the velocity produced by each axis separately, and caleu- 
lated by the law of Huygens, and whose angle ts double of 
the angle formed by two planes passing through the ray 
and the respective axis. When the two rectangular axes 
are of equal intensity and of the same character, the preced- 
ing law gives the very same results as the law of Huygens 
does for one axis placed at right angles with the other two. 
When the crystal has three equal rectangular axes, their 
forces are in equilibrio in every part of the sphere, and there 
+s neither double refraction nor polarisation. When the first 
of these laws is applied to the mysterious actions of sulphate 
of lime, with the origin and classification of which M. Biot 
had been so much perplexed, and which he has represented 
by complicated and empirical formule, the whole mystery 
disappears, and all the diversified and capricious variations 
of tint which he had ascribed to secondary forces, become 
the legitimate and calculable results of two axes of double 
refraction. 

During these laborious researches, our author was led to 
the law by which the primitive forms of minerals are con- 
nected with the number of their axes of double refraction, 
and to point ont the connexion between the optical struc: 
ture and chemical composition of crystals. 

The absorption of common light, in virtue of whicherystals 
exhibit different colours, or shades of colour, in different 
directions, had been long observed by Wollaston, Cordier, 
Bournon, De Drée, and others; but Sir David Brewster 
discovered that in a great number of coloured crystals, both 
with one and two axes of double refraction, polarised hight 
was absorbed, according to regular laws depending the 
inclination of the ray to the axis or axes of the crystal, a0 
that in such crystals the two pencils are always differently 
coloured, the difference of colour disappearing in the direc- 
tion of the axis, and rising to a maximum at right angles to 
it. These phenomena are finely seen in super-acetate 0 
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4. copper, dichroite, Brazilian topaz, and augite. These pro- 

~perties are shewn by our author to be singularly modified 
by heat, and even communicated to crystals which do not 
naturally possess it. Absorbing crystals have been called 
dichroitic, and the property itself dichroism. 

The subject of circular polarisation was likewise examined 
by our author in quartz and amethyst.!. He found that heat 
entirely removed from quartz the powcr of producing cir- 
cular polarisation, when the substance was reduced to fusion q 
he discovered it near the resultant axis of chrysoberyl, and 
in certain specimens of unannealed glass.2 In examining 
the proportions of the amethyst, he found that this interest- 
ing mineral combines the opposite structures of the two 
kinds of quartz, being composed of alternate strata of right 
and left-handed quartz, these two opposite actions destroy- 
ing each other at their junction, where the colouring mat- 
ter of the amethyst is principally apparent. 

In all the experiments on the polarisation of light by re- 
flexion from crystallised surfaces, their action was supposed 
to be the same as that of common solids and fluids, and 
Malus had distinctly stated it as the result of expcriment, 
that Iceland spar had the same polarising angle on all its 
surfaces and in every azimuth, its action being “independ- 
ent of the position of the principal sections,” “that its 
reflecting power extends beyond the limit of the polarising 
forces of the crystal, and that as light is only polarised by 
penetrating the surfacc, the force which produces ex- 
traordinary refraction begins to act only at this limit.”3 
Doubting the accuracy of these results, Sir David Brews- 
terinstituted a series of experiments on the action of crys- 
tallised surfaces upon light, by which he has established the 
remarkable fact that the angle of complete polarisation 
varies from 57° 14’ to 59°32’, on the surface of the rhomb 
of calcareous spar, being a minimum in the plane of the 
principal section, and a maximum in a plane perpendicular 
to it. But it is not mercly the polarising angle that is 
changed. When the ordinary reflecting force is weakened 
_ by causing the reflexion to be made from the refracting 
_ surface of oil of cassia and Iceland spar, he found that the 
__ light was no longer polarised in the plane of reflexion, and 
_ that the deviation from this plane depended on the inclina- 
_ tion of the ray tothe axis of the crystal, the deviation becom- 


od 


ing lessand less as the refractive power of the fluid was dimi- 
nished. In the same paper he has shewn that by altering 
) the mechanical condition of the surfaces of crystals, and 
_ making the ray enter this surface from fluids of different 
refractive powers, the ordinary or the extraordinary image 
_ May be weakened or extinguished at pleasure.4 
In the year 1816, Sir David Brewster discovered a re- 
matkable system of coloured rings in apophyllite, a singu- 
larly constituted crystal, one part of which has one axis, 
| whilst another part has two axes of double refraction. Dif- 
| ferent parts of this crystal possess different degrees of double 
Tefraction, with the same thickness, and at the same incli- 
nation to the axis; and the beautiful and symmetrical figure 
| Which a perfect crystal exhibits by polarised light, deline- 
ated in the most splendid colours, is perhaps the finest sight 
which the mineral kingdom can present to us. By the aid 
| Of polarised light, our author discovered also a singular 
structure in certain crystals of chabasie, in which the double 
| refraction gradually diminishes in successive Strata, then 
Vanishes, and reappears with an opposite sign, the one double 
refraction being positive and the other negative; but the 
Most remarkable of allthese structurcs was that of analcime, 
| Ele Trans, vol. ix. p. 139, 
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in which he discovered a new species of double refraction, 
in which the phenomena are related to 
axes, in which the double refraction disappcars.§ 

In the year 1829, our author communicated to the Royal 
Society of London six papers. The first of these was on 
the reflection and decomposition of light at the separating 
surfaces of media of the same and of different refractive 
powers.’ The second, entitled, on periodical colours pro- 
duced by the grooved surfaces of metallic and transparent 
bodies,® contains an account of a new scries of periodical 
colours exhibited by grooved surfaces, which succeed each 
other in a plane at right angles to that in which the usual 
spectra arc seen, and producing a singular modification of 
these spectra ; phenomena not yet brought within the palc 
of the undulatory theory. In the third paper, on the double 
refraction produced by pressure in the molecules of bodies,9 
he has shewn that the axis of pressure is a regular axis of 
double refraction, and that the doubly refracting properties, 
which are not inherent in the molecules themselves, are 
produced by the pressure caused by the forces of aggrega-~ 
tion, which generally differ in intensity in the direction of 
the three rectangular axes. The same author has more 
recently succeeded in producing regular double refraction 
by the expansive presence of heat. The other three papers 
treat of the laws of the polarisation of light by reflexion” and 
refraction, and on the action of the second surfaces of 
transparent plates!? upon light. In these papers he has 
given formulz for computing the quantities of light polaris- 
ed at all incidences, both by reflexion and transmission ; 
and has explained all the phenomena of partial polarisation, 
and those produced by any number of successive reflexions 
and transmissions. In the last of these three papers our 
author shews that the quantity of polarised light in the 
light reflected and transmitted by a transparent plate is not 
equal at all angles of incidence, and that the proposition is 
true when applied to surfaces alone, the apparent equality 
in the first case being produced by unexcluded light polar- 
ised perpendicular to the plane of reflexion. 

We have already seen that Malus, Biot, and Sir David 
Brewster had been baffled in their attempts to unravel the 
complex phefiomena of metallic polarisation. The last of 
these authors had at various times resumed the investiga- 
tion ; but it was not till February 1830, that he communi- 
cated the result to the Royal Society, in a paper entitled, 
on the phenomena and laws of elliptic polarisation, as exhi- 
bited in the action of metals upon light3 All the pheno- 
mena of metallic polarisation are shewn to be those of ellip- 
tical polarisation, connecting the phenomena of circularly 
polarised light with those of plane polarised light, the action 
of silver approaching nearest to that of totally reflecting 
surfaces by which circular polarisation is produced, and that of 
galena to transparent bodies or those not metallic, by which 
plane polarisation is produced. The colours accompanying 
these phenomena have no relation to those of crystallised 
plates, and in the case of silver and gold are extremely 
beautiful and splendid. 

Hitherto the analysis of solar light by Sir Isaac Newton 
had been regarded as complete, and incapable of any far- 
ther development. From this analysis he himself deduccd 
the conclusion, chat to the same degree of refrangibility ever 
belonged the same colour, and to the same colour ever be- 
longed the same degree of refrangibility. So early as 1822, 
in a paper, on the monochromatic lamp, &c., * Sir David 
Brewstcr shewed that some of the colours of the spectrum 

8 Id. p. 301, or Edin. Jour. of Science, vol. iis p. 46. 
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History. were compound, capable of being analysed by absorbing 
wor media, and that different colours had the same refrangibi- 
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lity. This result stood in direct opposition to the Newton- 
ian doctrine, and our author, in order to support it, under- 
took an elaborate series of experiments the results of which 
were communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1831, in a paper entitled, on a new analysis of solar light, 
indicating three primary colours forming coincident spectra 
of equal lengths In these three overlapping spectra the 
intensity of each colour is a maximum at that point where 
the same colour is most intense in the compound spectrum. 
Hence it follows that all the colours in the solar spectrum 
are compound, consisting of red, yellow, and. blue light in 
different proportions, so that if at any point we separate as 
many rays of each colour as is necessary to produce white 
light, by absorbing the cxcess at that point, we should cx- 
hibitthc strange phenomenon of white light incapable of being 
decomposed by the prism. ‘This has actually been done by 
Sir David Brewster, by means of absorbing media. But in 
a very recent communication made to the Royal Society, 
(in June 1837), he has explained a new method of eflect- 
ing this by perfectly transparent media, which he calls ena- 
lysis by dissection, ax. of which we shall give some account 
in another part of this article. This paper was followed, in 
1833, by another, on the colours of natural bedies,? in which 
our author shews that they have not the same composition 
as those of thin plates, and demenstrates the truth of this 
opinion by a special analysis of the green colour of plants, 
the most prevalent tint in nature, and the one which New- 
ton had pronounced to be of the third order. In the same 
year our author published his Observations on the Lines of 
the Solar Spectrum, and on those produced by the earth's at- 
mosphere, and by theaction of nitrous acid gas,3 but we must 
reserve our notice of this paper till we come to describe the 
discoveries of Fraunhofer. 

The late Dr. Thomas John Seebeck of Nuremberg, was 
an active and successful cultivator of the science of Optics. 
His first experiments on this subject were published in 
Schweigger’s Journal for April 1813 and December 1814. 
In 1811 M. Arago cbserved the polarising structure in thick 
pieces of flint, and in 1812 Sir David Brewster had noticed 
the same property in some pieces of plate glass.’ In Dr. 
Seebcck’s paper of 1813, he observed the regular figure 
produced by polarised light, when the glass had the regular 
form of cubes and cylinders. In cubes of an inch in dia- 
meter, he found them to be indistinct, and not produced by 
fluor spar or rock salt. In his second paper of December 
1814, he shews that a plate of glass made red hot, and set 
upon its edges to cool, exhibits at the part which cools first 
a series of coloured fringes, which spread over the whole 
plate, the structure which produces them remaining perma- 
nently fixed in the glass. ‘These experiments arc posterior 
to those made in Scotland on the effects of heat upon glass, 
and on the polarising structure of glass cooled in water. 

Early in 1816, Dr. Seebeck discovered the property of 
certain essential oils in producing the polarised tints, the pro- 
perty ofsingle rcfraction possessed by tourmaline, and the sys- 
tem of coloured rings produced by Iceland spar; but inthese 
discoverics he was anticipated, as we have seen, by others, 
though he is entitled to all the merit of a second discoverer. 

In 1809 Dr. Seebeck communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, an interesting memoir on the unequal 
production of heat in the prismatic spectrum,’ in which he 
shewed that the place of maximum heat varied with the sub- 
stancc of which the prism was made, bcing in the yellow rays 
in the spectra formed by water, (and according to Wunsch, in 
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alcohol and oil of turpentine); in the orange in concentrated Hi, 
sulphuric acid, and solution of sal ammoniac and corrosive ' 
sublimate ; in the middle of the red in crown and plate 
glass, and beyond the red in flint glass. Dr. Turner® ascrib- 
cd thesc results to the different powcrs of these media to 
refract the rays of solar heat ; but Sir David Brewster ex. 
plained them by supposing that colourless transparent bodies 
exercise the samc variety of absorptive action upen heat 
that coloured bodies do upon light, the body in the last case 
becoming coloured in consequence of that action. Hence 
the maximum ordinatc of heat will shift its position with 
the nature of the body, and we shall no doubt find media, 
several maxima and minima, and poiuts of no heat at all, 
according as we increase the size of the prism or the thick- 
ness which the heat traverses.7. The best way to carry such 
rescarches is to use a prism of glass whose curve of heat is 
well ascertained, and then to determine the changes which 
take place in the curve by interposing thick plates of trans- 
parent solids and flnids. 

This eminent philosopher would have done still more for 
the science of optics, had he not been attracted to the study 
of thermo-electricity, in the creation and extension of which 
he has immortalised his name. 

Weare indebted to Dr. A. Seebeck for aseries of instructive Dr. «/ 
and accurate experiments on the polarising angle of different Se: 
substances, which confirm the accuracy of the law of the | 
tangents,® and another on the polarising angle of calcareous 
spar in different azimuths. 

We come now to that <uspicious period in the history of freq 
optics, when this science was destined to receive the grand- Hom 
est accessions from the genius of M. A. Fresnel, engineer Diet’ 
of roads and bridges. What Newton cid for astronomy, 
Fresnel did for physical optics; and all Europe will, we are 
persuaded, confirm the decision which places him pre-emi- 
nently above all the other cultivators of this branch of science. 
The discoveries of Fresnel, however, are so connected with 
thecretical considerations, that it is impossible, in a histori- 
cal sketch, to give any thing like an idea of their magnitude 
and importance. The phenomena of rotatory polarisation 
in quartz, which had so much perplexed philosophers, have 
been completely explained by Fresnel. He found that they 
arise from the interference of two circularly polarised pencils, 
propagated with different velocities along the axis of quartz, 
the one revolving from right to left, and the other from left 
to right, and that a plane polarised ray is equivalent to two 
circularly polarised rays of half the intensity. These facts 
he verified experimentally, by an achromatic combination 
of right and left-handed prisms of quartz, so disposed as to 
double the refraction of the images. 

M. Fresnel had also found that light was circularly po- 
larised by two total reflexions from glass at an angle ot 
about 54° 37’, and by placing between two rhombs of glass, 
each of which polarised the light circularly and had their 
planes of reflexion at right angles to each other, a crystal- 
lised plate, he observed the light transmitted through this 
system exhibited phenomena analogous to those seen along 
the axis of rock crystal. The rhomb of glass so cut, that 
when the incident rays enter and leave it perpendicularly, 
they have suffered two reflexions at an angle of 54° 37’, 8 
well known by the name of Fresnel’s rhomb. pond 

Fresnel’s theory of double refraction and polarisation, 
one of the finest efforts of genius, conducted its author 
to many important results which had escaped the notice 
of the most diligent observers. Hitherto it had been pe 
for granted by all, and appeared to be proved by Biot's €x- 
periments on topaz, that in biaxal crystals one of the rays 
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ory. followed the ordinary law of the sines; but it followed 
= from Fresnel’s theory that it did not, and by a series of the 


nicest and most difficult expcriments he determined, that 
neither of the two rays have a constant velocity, both being 
performed according to a new law. What had been called 
the extraordinary ray, he found by his theory to be regu- 
lated by the law discovercd by Sir David Brewster, and 
simplified in its mathematical expression by M. Biot, and he 
shewed that all the phenomena of double refraction could 
beaccurately calculated. The axes of elasticity in Fresnel’s 
theory are the same as the axes of double refraction in Sir 
David Brewster’s, and the laws of the composition and re- 
solution of such axes in uniaxal, biaxal, and tessular crystals, 
which have no double refraction previously given by the 
latter, are all necessary results of the same theory. 

But the most remarkable part of Fresnel’s theory is his 
explanation of the polarisation of light. The hypothesis of 
transversal vibrations first presented itself to Dr. Young 
while considcring the law of extraordinary refraction in 
biaxal crystals, as communicated to him by Sir David 
Brewster. M. Fresnel, however, shewed that it was a ne- 
cessary consequence of the laws of interference, and that 
the vibrations of a polarised ray are on the surface of the 
wave, and perpendicular to the plane of polarisation. In un- 
polarised light they are also only on thc surface of the wave, 
and this species of light is conceived to “consist of a rapid 
succession of systems of waves polarised in every possible 
plane, passing through the normal to the front cf the wave.” 
Hence light is polarised by resolving the vibrations into 
two sets in two rectangular dircctions. 

We have already slightly noticed the fine discoveries of 
MM. Arago and Fresnel on the interference of polarised 
light, and we can now only refer with admiration to the 
beautiful series of experiments by which the phenomena of 
moveable polarisation were properly explained, and brought 
under the dominion of the undulatory theory. Whena 
polarised ray proceeding from a luminous point was trans- 
mitted through two rhomboids of Iceland spar of equal 
thickness, whose principal sections were inclined 45° to the 
plane of primitive polarisation, the emergent light will di- 
Verge as if from two near points, and the two portions will 
be oppositely polarised. MM. Arago and Fresnel found that 
the ght formed by the union of these pencils was plane, 
circularly, or elliptically polarised, according to the difference 
of the paths traversed when they met. Following out this 
principle, MM. Arago and Fresnel were led to an experi- 
mentum erucis, to determine the accuracy of the theory of 
moveable polarisation. A homogeneous ray of polarised 
light was transmitted through a plate of sulphate of lime, 
having its principal section inclined 45° to the plane of pri- 
mitive polarisation, and of such a thickness that it should 
be circularly polarised according to the undulatory theory, 
and planc polarised according to the other; and the result 
was decisive against the theory of moveable polarisation. 

_ We owe also to M. Fresnel the true theory of the inflex- 
ion or diffraction of light. The Institute of France made 
this the subject of their physical prize for 1818, and the 
memoir of our author was the successful one. He had at 
first adopted and extended the theory of Dr. Young, that 
the fringes arise from the interference of the direct and in- 
flected light ; but he was afterwards obliged to admit, that 
_ JAYS passing at a sensible distance from the reflecting body, 

eviate from their primitive direction, and interfere with 
the direct light. This interesting effect he ascribes to a 
number of elementary waves sent from each portion of the 
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surface of the principal wave when it reaches the reflecting History. 
body, and he determines the resultant of all the elemen- Wor we 


tary waves sent by these portions to a given point. Upon 
applying this theory to various cases of inflexion, he found 
it to agree so well with observation, that, with the exception 
of the case of diffraction by narrow apertures, the theory 
did not err more than the 2500th part of an inch. 

Among the many important discoveries of Fresnel we 
must enumerate the theory of the reflexion of light. Dr. 
Young had shewn on the undulatory theory, that at a per- 
pendicular incidence the intensity of the reflected light 
was a very simple function of the index of refraction2 M. 
Poisson had arrived by anothcr process at the same result, 
without knowing, we believe, what had been done by Dr. 
Young 33 and he afterwards extended his Inquiries to dif- 
ferent incidences. The conclusions, however, at which 
this distinguished mathematician arrived, were inconsistent 
with observation ; and Fresnel had the good fortune to give 
a complete solution of the problem, by combining the doc- 
trine of transversal vibrations with the theory of waves. He 
assumes, that the elasticity of the ether in the two media 
are equal, but their density diffcrent, though he also solved 
the problem on the more general assumption, that the elas- 
ticity was different in the two media. He thus obtaincd 
formule for all incidences and all refractive powers, and the 
Jaw of the tangents, as well as that of the equality of pen- 
cils, polarised byreflexion and transmission, became the con- 
sequences of these formula. Ata perpendicular incidence 
the formula coincides with that of Young and Poisson, and 
at 90° the whole light is reflected, a result which has been 
verified by observation 


. Contemporary with the discoveries of Fresnel were those Fraunhofer 
of the late M. Fraunhofer of Munich, who made several im- Born 1787. 
portant observations on the solar spectrum, on the diffraction Died 1826. 


of light, on refractive and dispersive powers, and on the re- 
frangibility of the light of the fixed stars. By using fine 
prisms entirely free of veins, he discovered that the solar 
spectruin was crossed by about 590 black lines, and he ex- 
ecuted a beautiful drawing of the spectrum, in which the 
most important of these are projected. Fraunhofer was 
not awarc that Dr. Wollaston had previously discovered 
seven of these lines; but this slight anticipation does not 
in the least degree diminish the singularity of this splendid 
discovery. He discovered similar lines in electric light, 
and in the spectra of thc Moon, Venus, Mars, Castor, Pol- 
lux, Sirius, Capella, Betalgeus, and Procyon ;§ but none 
whatever in artificial white flames. These lines he found 
to have a fixed position in relation to the coloured spaces, 
and, by measuring accurately the distance of prominent 
lines in the different coloured spaces, he obtained measures 
of the refractive and dispersive powers of bodies with a de- 
gree of accuracy hitherto unknown. Fraunhofer consider- 
ed these lines as having their origin in the nature of the 
sun’s light; but Sir David Brewster, who by particular 
methods has discovered more than twice the number of 
lines reckoned by Fraunhofer, has established the curious fact, 
that many of them are produced also by the action of the 
earth’s atmosphere. In his researchcs on this subject Sir 
David Brewster discovered the remarkable property pos- 
sesscd by nitrous gas of producing analogous lines in great 
numbers, increasing in width with the thickness of the gas, 
or with an augmentation of its temperature. “The power of 
heat alone,” says this author, “to render a gas, which is 
almost colourless, as red as blood, without decomposing it, is 
in itself a most singular result ; and my surprise was greatly 


> Mém. de lInst. tom. ii. 
5 See (nn. de Chim., 1821. 


Sir David Brewster asserts, that all the coloured stars derive their colours from defec- 
pectra, having found these lines in those most stron 


gly coloured. 
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History. increased, when I afterwards succeeded in rendering the 
\on\—m same pale nitrous acid gas so absolutely black by heat, that 


Sir John 
Herschel. 


not a ray of the brightest summer sun was capable of pene- 
trating it.’ Professors Miller and Daniel afterwards dis- 
covered numerous fixed lines disposed at equal distances, 
in the vapour of bromine and iodine, and Sir David Brew- 
ster has very recently discovered hundreds of lines under 
very singular circumstances, in the spectrum of an artifi- 
cial substance, resembling mother-of-pearl ;2 but what is 
most interesting, these lines are moveable, shifting their 
place in the spectrum by varying the incidence, and are pro- 
duced by the periodical action of thin plates enclosed in the 
substance. He has also discovered, that broad dark bands 
like those produced by absorbing media, but entirely dif- 
ferent from the nearly equidistant bands formed by single 
thin plates, are produced by a number of thin plates in a 
state of combination? 

Considering the lines of the spectrum as produced by in- 
terference, Fraunhofer was induced to make a complete 
series of experiments on the inflexion of light, particularly 
on the splendid colours produced by gratings of wires, and 
grooved surfaces, which were published in the year 1822, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences4 He afterwards repeated these experiments with a 
finer apparatus, and communicated an account of them to 
the Academy of Sciences at Munich, on the 14th June 
1823.8 The science of optics owes also to Fraunhofer the 
art of making the finest glass for achromatic telescopes and 
prisms, and such was the perfection at which he arrived, 
that, in a letter to the author of this article, he expresses 
his willingness to undertake an achromatic object glass eigh- 
teen inches in diameter. Our author wrote also a treatise on 
halos, parhelia, &c., in which he ascribes the small solar and 
lunar halos to the inflexion of light, by particles of vapour 
in the atmosphere, and the great halos of 45° to the refrac- 
tion of hexagonal prisms of ice® 

Among the most distinguished contributors to optical dis- 
covery, Sir John Herschel occupies a high places. “The 
deviations of the polarised tints from the colours of thin 
plates, or those of Newton’s scale, had been discovered by 
Sir David Brewster in acetate of lead, tartrate of potash 
and soda, apophyllite, topaz, and various other minerals. 
He had divided these crystals into two classes, viz. those 
that had the red ends of the rings inwards, and the blue 
ends outwards; and those that had the blue ends of the rings 
inwards, and the red ends outwards.’ In his paper of 1818, 
he states, that “in almost all crystals with two axes, the 
tints in the neighbourhood of the resultant axes, when the 
plate has a considerable thickness, lose their resemblance to 
those of Newton’s scale, as will be more minutely described 
in another paper.” Conceiving that these deviated tints 
arose from the superposition of systems of rings of different 
colours, Sir John Herschel examined the coloured rings by 
homogeneous light, and established the important fact that 
the inclination of the resultant axes varied in the different 
colours of the spectrum, the poles or centres of the rings 
approaching to each other in red, and receding in violet 
light, in some crystals ; while in others they receded from 
each other in red, and approachcd in violet light. In tar- 
trate of potash and soda, for example, the inclination of the 
axes was 75° 42’ in red, and only 55° 14’ in violet light 
These various axes all lie in the same plane, excepting in 
borax. In the paper containing this discovery, and in other 


1 Edin. Trans. vol. xii. 

2 Phil. Trans. 1837. 

“ Id. Id. 

4 Vol. viii. 1822. 

5 Edin. Journal of Science, No. xiii. p. 101, 251. 

6 See Phil. Trans. 1814, p. 204, 205, and 1820, p. 99. 
7 Edin Jour. of Science, No. xii. p. 348. 

8 Phil. Trans. 1820, p. 49. 

9 Cambridge Trans. vols. i. and ii. 


two,? communicated tothe Cambridge Philosophical Society, His 
he has described various interesting phenomena which he 
discovered in different specimens of apophyllite and in hy- 
posulphate of lime,!° and which led him to some interesting 
conclusions respecting the law of proportional action of these 
crystals on the different colours of the spectrum. 

We have already seen that the force which produces cir- 
cular polarisation had been deemed a property of the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies, and totally unconnected with their 
mode of aggregation. In 1820 Sir John Herschel made the 
beautiful discovery, that the direction of the circular polar- 
isation in quartz was invariably the same with that of the 
plagiedral planes round the summit, the direction of the 
polarisation being retrograde or direct, according as these 
planes leant forward or backward round this summit. 

We owe also to Sir John Herschel an interesting inquiry 
into the aberrations of compound lenses and object-glasses, a 
series of curious experiments on the phenomena produced 
by diaphragens or apertures of various shapes, variously ap- 
plied to mirrors and object-glasses,!” and a great number of 
original views and valuable experiments, which are con- 
tained in his Treatise on Light, one of the most valuable 
and original works on science which has appeared during 
the last century. 

M. Fresnel was, we believe, the first person who ob-M. 
served the change produced by heat on the tints of sulphate eberli 
of lime. It is to M. Mitscherlich, however, that we owe the 
most complete investigation of this subject. He found that 
heat expands crystals differently in different directions. 
Iceland spar is expanded by it in the direction of its axis, 
while it is in a slight degree contracted in directions per- 

endicular to the axis. The rhomb thus approaches to the 
cube, and the double refraction is diminished. M. Mitscher- 
lich also found that the inclination of the optical or result- 
ant axes, which is about 60°, diminishes with heat till they 
actually form one axis, when by a farther increase of heat 
they again separate, and open out, as it were, in a plane at 
right angles to that of the laminz. We have repeated this 
experiment, and enjoyed the remarkable sight of observing 
the one system of rings marching towards the other in the 
plane of the lamin, and changing their form and size as 
they advanced.8_ An analogous, and even a more remark- 
able property, was discovered by Sir David Brewster in 
glauberite. At the freezing point glauberite has two optical 
axes for all the colours of the spectrum, the inclination of 
the axes being greatest in red, and least in violet light. 
When heat is applied, the two axes approach, and those of 
different colours unite successively, the crystal possessing 
the remarkable property of being a wniaxal one for red, and 
a biaxal one for violet light. By increasing the temperature, 
the optical axes open out in the same order, but in a plane 
at right angles to that in which they formerly lay, and long 
before the temperature has reached that of boiling water 
the planes of the axes in all the prismatic colours are per- 
pendicular to their first position. Such a crystal would 
form a delicate chromatic thermometer.6 M. Marx has dis- 
covered an analogous property in topaz, in which the two 
axes separate with heat, the variation being greater in the 
coloured than in the colourless varieties!6 Sir David Brews- 
ter has discovered that regular double refraction is produced 
in some soft substances by the application of heat. 4 

Some very excellent and interesting results have beenM.F- 
obtained by M. Rudberg, on the effect of heat upon doubly bets: 


10 Sir John discovered similar deviations in vesuvian OF idocrase. 
— Treatise on Light, art. 1125. 

11 Phil. Trans. 1821, p. 222. 

12 Treatise on Light, § 767, 768, ®e. 

13 Fond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. 84 series, vol. i p- 417+ 

14 Edin. Trans. vol. xi. p. 278, and Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mage 
3d series, vol. i. p. 417. 

18 Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 108. 

16 Jahrbuch der Chimie, vol. ix. 
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be. refracting crystals. He found that the extraordinary ray 
w/in calcareous spar (the line F was used) had its deviation 


increased 2’ 34’’, as the refractive index increased 000043, 
by arise of temperature equal to 64°, the refracting angle 
of the prism being 59° 55’ 9”, whereas the refractive power 
for the ordinary ray either does not change at all, or de- 
creases with the temperature by a quantity extremely small. 
In rock crystal he found the deviation to be 42’, or 000027, 
both on the ordinary and extraordinary ray, the angle of the 
prism being 45° 20’ 5”. In arragonite he found that the 
double refraction decreased a little with the temperature! 

We owe also to M. Rudberg a series of valuable experi- 
ments on the refractive actions of the differently coloured 
rays in crystals with one and two axes of double refraction. 
His measures were taken in reference to the fixed lines in 
the spectrum, and the minerals he employed were rock crys- 
tal, calcareous spar, arragonite, and colourless topaz. He 
confirmed the existence of two dispersive powers in doubly 
refracting crystals, announced long before by Sir David 
Brewster; and the variation of the inclination of the optic 
axes with the different colours of the spectrum, which had 
also been previously discovered by Sir John Herschel.2 M. 
Rudberg was no doubt unacquainted with the previous la- 
bours of these authors, otherwise he would not have passed 
them over without notice. 

Like every other branch of physical science, optics owes 
much to the profound researches of M. Poisson, which are in 


m3]. general of too recondite a nature to find a place in a popular 


treatise. The theory of the colours of thin plates was left 
incomplete by Dr. Young. The two interfering portions 
from the upper and under surface of the plate were obviously 
unequal, and therefore could not destroy one another wholly 
by interference, as they are found to do. M. Poisson re- 
medied this defect by shewing that there must be an infinite 
number of partial reflexions within the plate, at each of which 
avery small portion of light was reflected, so that the sum of 
all these portions of light makcs upfor the defect of one of the 
pencils, and makes the interfering pencils equal. Hence 
M. Poisson has shewn that at a perpendicular incidence, and 


_ at points where the effective thickness of the plate is an 


exact multiple of the length of half an undulation, the in- 
_ tensity of the reflected and transmitted light will be the 
_ same as if the plate were suppressed altogether, and’ the 
bounding media in absolute contact, so that when these me- 
| diahave the same refractive power, no light will be reflected 
and the whole transmitted. By the aid of the property dis- 
_ covered by M. Arago, that the light is reflected in the same 
Proportion at the first and second surfaces of a plate, M. 
_ Fresnel extended M. Poisson’s conclusions to all incidences. 
In treating of the subject of diffraction, M. Poisson was 
_ led to the curious result that the centre of the shadow of a 
_ Small opaque circular disc, exposed to light diverging from 
_ asingle point, is as much illuminated by the diffracted light 
as It would be by the direct light, if the Opaque disc were 
removed. By cementing a small metallic disc upon a plate 
of pure and homogeneous glass, M. Arago verified this re- 
markable deduction of theory. 
M. Poisson’s researches on the propagation of motion in 


_ elastic fluids, and their application to light, are too profound 


pe 


ol 


_ to admit of a brief and intelligible analysis. 
In two memoirs read to the Academy of Sciences in 


v 1}5, 1828,9M. Ampére has made a valuable addition to the theory 


Fresnel. By an indirect and not very rigorous process, 
M. Fresnel had been led to the equation of the wave sur- 
ace" but M. Ampere obtained a direct demonstration of 
It, deducing the equation in the manner which Fresnel had 
merely indicated, and he derived from this equation the ele- 


Sommer, 


: Lond. and Edin. Phil, Mag. vol. i. p. 409. 
5 Id. Id. vol. i. p. t, 89, 136, 146. 
Ann. de Chémie, tom. xxxix. 


gant geometrical construction obtained indirectly by Fres- History. 
nel. SN “Sa 
The undulatory theory of light has been greatly advanced M. Cauchy. 
by the researches of M. Cauchy, a French mathematician 
of distinguished eminence. In determining the law of pro- 
pagation of a plane wave, he shews that a disturbance ori- 
ginally limited to a given plane will give rise to three pairs 
of plane waves with uniform velocities, and parallel to the 
original plane, the two waves of each pair moving in oppo- 
site directions, but with equal velocities. He shews that 
the separate pairs will move with velocities represented by 
the reciprocals of the axes of an ellipsoid, the form of which 
is regulated by the position of the plane wave, and the na- 
ture of the system, the absolute displacement of the mole- 
cules being parallel to the direction of these axes. Hence 
a system of plane waves superposed at the point of original 
disturbance, will be divided into three corresponding sys- 
tems, and these will generate by their superposition a curved 
surface of three sheets, each sheet being touched by all the 
plane waves of the system. If these principles are estab- 
lished, it will follow as a necessary consequence that a single 
ray of light will be divided into three polarised rays, one of 
which will in all cases have little intensity. M. Cauchy, as 
Professor Lloyd’ remarks, has not pointed out the method 
of discovering this ray, or stated the precise physical condi- 
tion on which its existence depends ; but it “would seem 
to arise from the circumstance that the vibration normal to 
the wave isnot absolutely insensible, so that the actual vibra- 
tions are not accurately in the plane of the wave." “The Triple re- 
results of M. Cauchy’s general theory,” continues Professor fraction. 
Lloyd, “embrace and confirm those of Fresnel; and the ma- 
thematical laws of the propagation of light are shewn to be 
particular cases of the more general laws of the propagation 
of vibratory motion in any elastic medinm composed of at- 
tracting and repelling molecules. Considered, however, 
simply with reference to the theory of light, the solution 
given by M. Cauchy cannot, I conceive, be considered as a 
complete physical solution. In other words, the phenome- 
na of light are not connected directly with any given physi- 
cal hypothesig; but are shewn to be comprehended in the 
results of the general theory, in virtue of certain assumed 
relations among the constants which that theory involves. 
If, indeed, we were able to assign the precise physical mean- 
ing of these equations of condition, we should have nothing 
more to desire in the general theory of light; for these equa- 
tions must necessarily express the characteristic properties 
of the vibrating medium. In this point of view, their dis- 
cussion becomes a subject of the highest interest; and it is 
probable that the important conclusions of which we have 
yet to speak, may in this manner be confirmed and ex- 
tended.” 

Before quitting this subject, however, we ought to men- 
tion that there is an essential difference between the theories 
of Fresnel and Cauchy. In the former a ray is said to be 
polarised in or parallel to any plane, when the vibrations of 
the molecules of ether are perpendicular to that line or 
plane; whereas, in Cauchy’s theory, a ray is said to be po- 
larised in or parallel to any plane, when the vibrations of 
the ether are performed ina parallel to that plane. 

The inability of the undulatory theory to explain the dis- Dispe:sion 
persion of light,was long one of the few exceptions to its uni- of light. 
versal application. Dr. Young supposed that the material par- 
ticles of bodies are incapable of permanent vibrations; that 
these vibrations will retard those of the ether; and that this 
retardation will be proportional to their frequency. The 
Rev. Mr. Challis, adopting Dr. Young’s idea, has endea- 
voured to explain the manner in which the undulations of 


* British Association, 4th report, p. 39]. 
5 British Association, 4th report. p. 891, 2. 
§ See p.375, (note). 
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History. the ether within bodies are modified by their material atoms. 


Wwe He supposes that a sensible reflexion 


Mr. Airy 


takes place at every 
interruption of continuity in the medium ; and he infers 
that the mean effect produced by a retarding cause propor- 
tional to the reflective power of the atoms, will be to make 
the condensation corresponding to a given velocity greater 
in a certain proportion than in free space, and to diminish 
the velocity of propagation in the same proportion. Mr. 
Airy has more recently endeavoured to remove this diffi- 
culty, by supposing that in refracting media there may be 
something depending on time which alters their elasticity, 
in the same manner as in air the elasticity is greatcr witha 
quick than with a slow vibration of particles. 

An anonymous writer in a very recent number of The 
Philosophical Magazine, has proposed another hypothesisfor 
obtaining a difference of elasticity. He supposes that the 
ether accumulates itself round the particles of transparent 
media, and forms spheres of a density increasing towards 
their centres; and he infers that a succession of vibrations 
communicated through a medium thus constituted will give 
rise to new vibrations propagated with various velocities 
corresponding to those of the differcnt rays in the spectrum. 

The complete removal of this difficulty from the undula- 
tory theory has been effected by the skill of M. Cauchy. 
Regarding the sphere of action of the ethereal molecules as 
indefinitely small, in comparison with the length of an un- 
dulation, it had been inferred that the velocity of the undu- 
lations must be constant in the same medium; but this 
restriction being removed as a groundless one, M. Cauchy 
has considered the problem in a more general manner, and 
has arrived at the result, that there exists a general relation 
between the length of the undulations and the velocity with 
which they are propagated, or the index of refraction ; 
and consequently that rays of different colours will have 
different degrees of refrangibility. ‘This relation is express- 
ed by an equation involving two arbitrary constants, de- 
pending on the nature of the medium, and determinable by 
two values of the index of refraction for two waves of a 
known length. The refractive index for waves of other 
lengths may then be computed. Professor Powell has done 
this for several media,! whose refractive indices for the fixed 
lines in the spectrum have been determined by Fraunhofer, 
Rudberg, and himself; but though there is a general coinci- 
dence with the theory, the differences are in some cases 
rather inauspicious. 

M. Cauchy has more recently deduced from his general 
theory the remarkable fact, that in a particular case of re- 
flexion the reflected pencil exceeds the incident one in in- 
tensity, a result which has been confirmed by direct expe- 
riment. 

In examining the two rays produced by the double re- 
fraction of quartz, Mr. Airy was led to a discovery which 
we consider as one of the most important in its results, and 
one of the most beautiful in its phenomena, that has yet 
been made in this branch of optics. The circular polarisa- 
tion of the two rays along the axis of quartz had beenstudied 
by different philosophers, and had been explained by Fres- 
nel with singular ingenuity, on the principles of the undu- 
latory theory. No attempt, however, had been made to 
account for the existence of this property only in the rays 
which pass near the axis of the crystal, or to define the limit 
where the circular polarisation ended, and the plane polar- 
isation commenced. Fresnel, and all who have written on 
the subject, seem to have shrunk from this difficulty; but 
Mr. Airy thought that the two kinds of polarisation must 
have some connecting link, and by the aid of theory and 
experiment he succeeded in discovering it. In place of the 
two rays in quartz consisting of plane polarised light, as was 


1 Phil. Trans. 1835-37. 
2 Cumbridge Trans. 1882. 
3 Treatise on the Microscope, p.19. 


universally believed, Mr. Airy has shewn that they both Hig 
consist of elliptically polarised light, the greater axis of the ww, 
ellipse for the one ray being in the principal plane of the 
crystal, and the greater axis of the other perpendicular to 
that plane. One of the rays he found to be right-handed 
elliptically polarised, and the other left-handed elliptically 
polarised. The proportion of the axes of the ordinary ray 
is more nearly one of equality than the proportion of the 
axes of the extraordinary ray, each proportion being one of 
equality when the direction of the ray coincides with the 
axis, and becoming more unequal with the inclination, ae- 
cording to a law not yet discovered. The results calculated 
from the theory are in perfect accordance with those which 
Mr. Airy has obtained from very nice and difficult experi- 
ments; so that we may regard this beautiful and singular 
property of the two rays of quartz as perfectly established, 

Without knowing of the beautiful experiments of M, 
Arago, already referred to, Mr. Airy was led to make the 
same experiment on the coloured rings formed between a 
lens and ametallic reflector, and to drawthe same conclusion 
from it in favour of the undulatory theory. From a consi- 
deration of the formule of Fresnel, Mr. Airy was led to 
expect that if the rings were formed between two substances 
of different refractive powers, such as plate glass and dia- 
mond, the light being polarised perpendicular to the plane 
of incidence, they should have a black centre at incidences 
less than the polarising angle of the glass, and greater than 
the polarising angle of the diamond; while they should have 
a white centre at all intermediate angles. These anticipa- 
tions Mr. Airy confirmed by experiment; and in the course 
of his observations he observed certain peculiarities in the 
phenomena, from which he has drawn the following conelu- 
sions, viz. 

1. When the angle of incidence is less than the maximum 
polarising angle of the diamond, the nature of its reflexion 
is similar to that of metallic reflexion ; the phase of vibra- 
tion in the plane of reflexion being more retarded than that 
of vibrations perpendicular to the plane of reflexion, but 
perhaps by a smaller quantity than in reflexion from metals. 

2. In the neighbourhood of the polarising angle, the na- 
ture of the reflexion is different from any that has hitherto 
been described. The vibrations in the plane of reflexion 
do not vanish, but on increasing the angle of incidence by 
three or four degrees, the phase of vibration is gradually 
retarded by about 180°. In the reflexion of light whose 
vibrations are perpendicular to the plane of reflexion, there 
is no striking difference between the effects of diamond and 
those of glass. 

3. For angles of incidence greater than the polarising 
angle, there is no sensible difference between the effects of 
diamond and those of glass.? 

It would be desirable to ascertain if the diamond used by 
Professor Airy consisted of strata of different reflective and 
refractive powers, a structure lately discovered in some spe- 
cimens by Sir David Brewster;? or if it wasa heterogeneous 
crystal, containing particles of different degrees of density and 
double refraction, a structure very common in this gem.'! 

Hitherto the mathematical theory of light owed almost 
all its development to the distinguished members of the In- 
stitute of France—to Malus, Arago, Fresnel, Poisson, Am- 
pere, and Cauchy; but it was now destined to receive a 
powerful impetus from those eminent members of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who have nobly sustained the honour 0 
their country by their genius and discoveries) Inhis Ee | 
say on the Theory of Systems of Rays, Sir William Hamil- sic 7 
ton has given an elegant analytical form to that part of the Ham! 
theory of Fresnel which relates to the determination of the 
velocity and polarisation of a plane waves and he has de- 


4 See the Art. Microscors, vol. xv. p. 30, and Edin, Trans, Vol 
yili. p. 157. 
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duced the velocity and direction of the ray from that of the 


y'*~ wave, and consequersly the form of the wave surface.!_ In 


their former intérval. 


OS 


i geometrical surface employed to determine the direction and the velocity of reflected and refracted rays. It is 
n a singly refracting medium ; a double surface or one of two sheets in a doubly refracting medium ; and a surface of three 
It has always a centre round which it is symmetrical ; and the radii drawn from 
ections represent the velocities of tays to which they are parallel.— Maccullagh’s Irish Trans. vol. xvii. 

3 Phil. Trans. 1830, p. 325, or Edin. Journal of Science, N.S., No. viii. p 259. 


these researches Sir W. Hamilton was conducted to the dis- 
covery of some new geometrical properties of the wave sur- 
face. He found that this surface has four conoidal cusps at 
the extremities of the resultant or optical axes, at each of 
which the wave is touched by an infinite number of tangent 
planes, forming a tangent cone of the second degree, while 
at the extremities of the lines of single wave velocity, there 
are four circles of plane contact, in every part of each of 
which the wave surface is touched by a single plane. These 
eusps and circles, the existence of which does not seem to 
have been suspected by Fresnel, have led Sir W. Hamilton 
to some remarkable theoretical conclusions respecting the 
laws of refraction in biaxal crystals. To this new pro- 
perty he has given the name of conical refraction, because 
a single ray is refracted into an infinite number, forming 
a kind of cone. This conical refraction is of two kinds, 
external and internal. In external conical refraction, one 
internal cusp ray corresponds to an external cone of 
tays; and in internal conical refraction, an external ray 
incident at an angle corresponding to the line of single 
wave velocity within, is connected with an internal cone of 
rays.? 

‘Si W. Hamilton requested Professor Lloyd, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to inquire experimentally into the exist- 
ence of these two kinds of conical refraction. For this pur- 
pose he selected arragonite, a crystal of great biaxal energy, 
and having its optic axes inclined about 20°. It was cut 
with parallel faces perpendicular to the line bisecting the 
two optic axes. Upon looking at the light of a distant lamp 
through the crystal, and in the direction of one of the opti- 
cal axes, Professor Lloyd saw a point more luminous than 
the space immediately about it, and surrounded by some- 
thing resembling a stellar radiation. Hence the direction 
of the optieal axes may be determined by this modification 
of common light. When the adjustment was perfected, and 
the light transmitted in the exact direction of the cusp ray, 
there appeared at first a luminous circle, with a small dark 
space in the centre, and in this dark central space were two 
bright points, separated by a narrow and-well-defined dark 
line. These appearances rapidly changed in shifting the 
minute aperture next the eye. On examining the emer- 
gent cone with a plate of tourmaline, Professor Lloyd was 
surprised to observe that only one radius of the circular sec- 
tion vanished in a given position of the tourmaline, and that 


_ the vanished ray ranged through 360°, while the tourma- 


line was turned through 180°. Hence it follows that all 
the rays of the cone are polarised in different planes. On 
amore attentive examination of this phenomenon, Professor 
Lloyd discovered the remarkable law, “ that the angles be- 


_ tween the planes of polarisation of any two rays of the cone 
-Ishalf the angles 


between the plane containing the rays 
themselves and the axis.” This law he found to be in per- 
fect accordance with the theory. 

The verification of the second kind of conical refraction 
Professor Lloyd found to be more difficult. The angle of the 


, coneofrays which theory indicated, should be seen within the 
| crystal when a single external ray corresponding with a ray 
| Teftacted along an optical axis, was 1°55’ inarragonite. The 
| €xternal ray was divided into two, but when the critical in- 

cidence was gained, after much care in the adjustment, 


Professor Lloyd “at last saw the two rays spread into a con- 
tnuous circle, whose diameter was apparently equal to 


The wave surface is a 
spherieal j 


§ ee y 7 j 
mee on the supposition that there is a triple refraction. 
18 Centre in different dir 


ior XVll_p. 136. 


“ This phenomenon was exceedingly striking. 


875 


It looked History. 


like a small ring of gold viewed upon a dark ground; and ™\—=~ 


the sudden and almost magical change of the appearance 
from two luminous points to a perfect luminous ring, con- 
tributed not a little to enhance the interest, 

“The emergent light, in this experiment, being too faint 
to be reflected from a screen, I repeated the experiment 
with the sun’s light, and received the emergent cylinder 
upon a small piece of silver paper. I could detect no sen- 
sible difference in the magnitude of the circular sections at 
different distances from the crystal. 

“When the adjustment was perfect, the light of the entire 
annulus was white, and of equal intensity throughout. But 
when there was a very slight deviation from the exact posi- 
tion, two opposite quadrants of the circle appeared more 
faint than the other two, and the two pairs were of comple- 
mentary colours. The light of the circle was polarised, 
according to the law which I had before observed in the 
other case of conical refraction. In this instance, however, 
the law was anticipated from theory by Professor Hamilton.” 

In addition to these interesting results, Professor Lloyd 
has published an account of a new case of interference, in 
which the experimental exhibition of the fact js much more 
manageable than in the experiment of two slightly inclined 
mirrors given by Fresnel. Professor Lloyd causes the light 
reflected at an angle of 90° from the surface of a single 
piece of plate glass or a metallic reflector, to interfere with 
the direct light that passes parallel to the reflecting surface 
and near it. A screen placed on the other side of the mir- 
ror receives the direct and the reflected pencils, which, 
meeting under a small angle, after having traversed paths 
differing by a small amount, interfere. Professor Lloyd 
also received the two pencils upon an eye-piece placed at 
a short distance from the reflector, and saw a very beauti- 
ful system of bands, in every respect similar to one half of 
the system formed by the two mirrors in Fresnel’s experi- 
ment. 

Professor Lloyd has more recently, in 1836 and 1837, 
communicated to the Royal Irish Academy the results of 
his researches, On the propagation of light in uncrystallised 
media. His object was to simplify and develope that part 
of M. Cauchy’s theory, which relates to the propagation of 
light in an cthereal niedinm of uniform density, and to ex- 
tend the same theory to the case of the ether enclosed in 
uncrystallised substances, taking into account the action of 
the internal molecules. In the first part of his memoir, 
Professor Lloyd has given good reason for concluding that 
the theory in its present form is insufficient to explain the 
phenomena of light in bodies, and that it becomes neces- 
sary to take into account the action of the material mole- 
cules. In doing this he limits himself to the comparatively 
simple case, in which the molecules of the ether and the 
body are uniformly diffused. In the expression for the 
velocity of propagation, each term consists of two parts, one 
of which is due to the action of the ether, and the other to 
that of the body. “It is not improbable,” says Professor 
Lloyd, “that there may be bodies for which the first or 
principal term is nearly nothing, the two parts of which it 
is composed being of opposite signs, and nearly equal. In 
this case the principal part of the expression for the velo- 
city will be that derived trom the second term; and, if that 
term be taken as an approximate value, it will follow, that. 
the refractive index of the substance must be in the sub- 
duplicate ratio of the length of the wave nearly. Now, it 
is remarkable that this law of dispersion, so unlike any 
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thing observed in transparent media, agrees pretty closely 


were with the results obtained by Sir David Brewster in some of 


Professor 
Maccul- 
lagh. 


the metals. In all these bodies the refractive index (inferr- 
ed from the angle of maximum polarization) increases with 
the length of the wave. Its value for the red, mean and blue 
rays, in silver, are 3-866, 3°271, 2°824, the ratios of the se- 
cond and third to the first, being ‘85 and ‘73. According 
to the law above given, these ratios should be ‘88 and ‘79. 

We are indebted also to Professor Lloyd for an admira- 
ble history Of the progress and present state of physical 
optics, published in the Fourth Report of the meeting of the 
British Association, held in Edinburgh ; a history not less 
characterised by its candour and truth, and absence ofall na- 
tional partiality, than by the profound and accurate know- 
ledge of the subject which it everywhere displays. | The 
only cultivator of physical optics to whom Professor Lloyd 
has done injustice is himself; and we are glad of the op- 
portunity which we here enjoy, of giving a brief and imper- 
fect account of his original and valuable researches. 

It is with no less pleasure that we proceed to give an 
account of the optical discoveries of another Irish philoso- 
pher, who, at an early period of life, has placed himself in a 
distinguished position both as a mathematician and a natural 
philosopher. We have already seen that M. Ampére gave 
a direct demonstration of Fresnel’s construction for finding 
the surface of the wave. His solution, however, was ex- 
tremely difficult and complicated. Mr. James Maccullagh 
was led in 1829 to believe, from the simplicity and elegance 
of the results, that there must be some simpler method of 
arriving at them, and, upon considering the subject with 
attention, he was led to a concise demonstration of the same 
theorem, and of some of the other leading points of Fres- 
nel’s theory. He has demonstrated a geometrical construc- 
tion for finding the magnitude and direction of the elastic 
force arising from a displacement in any direction, and by 
his construction, with the aid of a few lemmas, he is im- 
mediately led to all the conclusions established by M. Fres- 
nel. The magnitude and direction of this force are repre- 
sented by means of an ellipsoid, having for its semiaxes the 
three principal indices of the medium, these axes coinciding 
in direction with, and being inversely proportional to, the 
axes of Fresnel’s generating ellipsoid. 

The properties of the wave surface and its use in deter- 
mining the directions and velocities of reflected and re- 
fracted rays, seem to have been discovered independently 
by Sir W. Hamilton, M. Cauchy, and Mr. Maccullagh, and 
in a paper entitled, Geometrical propositions applied to the 
wave theory of light, he has applied the properties of that 
surface to the geometrical development of the theory of dou- 


ple refraction. 


Hitherto the remarkable laws of the double refraction of 
quartz, developed by the successive labours of Arago, Biot, 
Fresnel, and Airy, were merely a set of independent facts 
unconnected by any theory ; but Mr. Maccullagh in a paper 
On the laws of the double refraction of quartz, sent to the 
Royal Irish Academy, in February 1836, has shewn how 
they may be explained hypothetically, by introducing dif- 
ferential coefficients of the third order into the equations of 
vibratory motion. 

The theory of the action of the metals upon light having 
been long among the desiderata of physical optics, Mr. 
Maccullagh thought that it would be important to repre- 
sent the phenomena of elliptic polarisation, discovered by 
Sir David Brewster, by means of empirical formule, in a 
manner analogous to that employed by Fresnel in the case 
of total reflexion. Mr. Maccullagh has applied his formule 
to steel, and in computing from it the intensity of light re- 


1 Jrish Transactions, vol. xvii. 
3 Professor Lloyd’s Report on Physical Optics, 
4 Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. vol. viii. p. 103. 


in the Fourth Report of the British Association, 1834, p. 374, (note). 
5 Id. vol. x p. 42. 


flected when common light is used, he obtained the re. 
markable result, that the intensity decreases very slowly up 
to a large angle of incidence (less that 75°), and then in- 
creases up to 90°, where there is total reflexion. This re- 
sult entirely accords with the remarkable fact discovered 
by Mr. Potter,? that the intensity decreases with the angle 
of incidence as far as 70°. Mr.Maccullagh conceives that 
experiments alone can decide whether the subsequent in- 
crease indicates a real phenomenon, or arises from an error 
inthe empirical formule. 

Mr. Maccullagh deduces also from his formule the phe- 
nomenon observed by Mr. Airy in the diamond; and he 
has applied it successfully to the phenomena discovered by 
M. Arago, respecting the rings formed between a transpar- 
ent and a metallic surface. In this experiment Mr. Mac- 
cullagh and Prof. Lloyd have both discovered a curious ap- 
pearance unnoticed by any other author. Through the last 
twenty or thirty degrees of incidence, the first dark rin 
surrounding the central spot, which is comparatively bright, 
remains constantly of the same magnitude, though the 
other rings dilate greatly by an increase of incidence. 

Hitherto the undulatory theory had been unable to give 
any explanation of the variation of the polarising angle, 
when the light was reflected in different azimuths from cal- 
careous spar, and other doubly refracting surfaces. Mr. 
Maccullagh, however, was induced to exercise his mathe- 
matical skill on this interesting subject; and so earlyas 1834, 
he communicated to Professor Lloyd an expression for the 
angle of polarisation at the surface of crystallised media, 
when the plane of reflexion coincides with the principal sec- 
tion of Fresnel’s ellipsoid; and he found that the law, which 
he extended by analogy to all cases, represented with much 
exactness the observations of Sir David Brewster? Ina 
subsequent paper, ov the laws of reflexion from crystallised 
surfaces,* he has explained the principles upon which his 
formula is founded. He was obliged to adopt the view of 
Cauchy, that the vibrations of polarised light are parallel to 
its plane of polarisation, and being embarrassed by his third 
ray, he altered Cauchy’s six equations of pressure, 80 as to 
make them afford only two rays, and give a law of refrac- 
tion exactly the same as Fresnel’s. 

It appears, from a subsequent paper of Mr. Maccullagh’s, 
that M. Seebeck had solved the same problem long before, 
namely, in the case where the plane of incidence coincides 
with the principal section of the crystal, and had confirmed 
its accuracy by experiment. M. Seebeck had also pointed 
out a defect in Mr. Maccullagh’s formule, Ne. 2 and 3, 
which induced the latter to resume the subject; and in 
a new paper read to the Irish Academy on the 9th Janu- 
ary 1837, a solution of the following problem is given for 
the first time :—‘ Supposing a ray of light, polarised in a 
given plane, to fall on a doubly refracting crystal, it is re- 
quired to find the plane of polarisation of the reflected ray; 
and the proportion between the amplitudes of vibration 1n 
the incident, the reflected, and the two refracted rays.” The 
hypotheses employed by our author are these, Viz. 

1. The density of the ether is the same in all media. 

2. The vibrations are parallel to the plane of polarisa- 
tion. 

3. The vis viva is preserved. 

4, The vibrations are preserved; that is, the resultant of 
the incident and reflected vibrations are the same as te 
resultant of the refracted vibrations. “ This theory,” says 
the author, “represents very accurately the experiments 0 
Sir David Brewster and M. Seebeck. on the light reflected 
in air from a surface of Iceland spar.” _ 3 

We owe also to Mr. Maccullagh some interesting views 


2 Edin. Journal of Science, N. S. No. 4- 


6 Poggendorff’'s Annalen, 1836, No. 6. 


hy. respecting the nature of the light transmitted by the dia- 
y~/mond and by gold leaf. He conceives that there is achange 
of phase produced by refraction, as well as by reflexion, from 
these bodies, the change being diffcrent according as the 
light is polarised in the plane of incidence, or perpendicular 
toit. If the incident ray, therefore, is polarised in any in- 
termediate plane, the refracted ray should be elliptically 
polarised, which was found to be the case in gold Icaf. He 
conceived that the same remark explains the appearance of 
double refraction in specimens of the diamond which give 
only a single image, and that other precious stones are likely 
to have similar properties. Our author has obtained a ge- 
neral formula for the difference of phase betwcen the two 
component portions of the refracted light, one polarised in 
the plane of incidence, and the other perpendicular to it. 
He finds from this formula, that the difference of phase, 
__ which is nothing at a perpendicular incidence, increases un- 
til it becomes equal to the characteristic, at an incidence of 
90°; and when the light emerges into air, the difference of 
_ phase is doubled. In submitting this formula to the test of 
experiment, which Mr. Maccullagh has not yet done, it will 
be requisite to ascertain that the diamond is not composcd 
of strata of different refractive powers. 
: Le; M.Lamé, an eminent-professor in the Polytechnic School, 
has recently endeavoured to determine the laws according 
to which the molecules of ether and of bodies act upon each 
other. He arrives at the conclusion that “the action of 
ponderable matter upon the ether varies in the inverse ratio 
of the square of the distance, and that the elasticity of the 
ether itself is proportional to its density” He concludes 
_ that the retardation of the vibratory motion, in penetrating 
| into a dense body, will be greater the less the length of an 
undulation; so that the refraction will be greater for the 
shorter undulations, a result which he regards as the true 
explanation of dispersion. 
 “M. Lamé,” says Professor Lloyd, “has endeavoured to 
_ conneet the phenomena of double refraction with an assum- 
_ed constitution of the ethereal fluid. He takes the case in 
| wh the ether is supposed to be distributed round the 
molecules of the body in confocal ellipsoidal shells; and he 
concludes that a vibratory movement, propagated from a 
vacuum into a body so constituted, will be separated, at its 
entrance, into two component movements, which will ad- 
vance with different velocities. 
©The two component vibrations, he finds, will be at right 
angles, and parallel to the lines of greatest and least curva- 
ture of the elementary ellipsoids. Thus, the bifurcation of 
|atay of light on entering a crystallised medium, and the 
| Opposite polar‘sation of the two pencils, are found to be con- 
sistent with a molecular constitution such as that described. 
_ “These results are of the highest interest, and will, no 
doubt, receive an early examination from those engaged in 
the same department of analysis. Their author seems to be 
persuaded that his methods will lead him to the mathema- 
tical lawsof other phenomena, whieh he conceives to depend, 
in like manner, on the motions of the ethereal fluid.”? 
hamemoir more recently communicated to the Aca- 
lemy of Sciences, M. Lamé has sought to determine the 
node of vibration of the ethereal particles which surround 
he Material molecules in concentric spherical shells of de- 
‘Teasing density. He considers transparent homogeneous 
odies as consisting of a multitude of such molecules, dis- 
nibuted uniformly in space, and at distances incomparably 
eater than their diameter ; and he conceives that the waves 
Topagated from the molecules adjoining to the surface of 
mergence, will produce byinterference phenomena resemb- 
ng the fixed lines in the spectrum? This opinion, how- 
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The narrowness of our limits will not permit us to record Introduc- 


in this historical sketch many other discoveries which have 


tion. 


been recently given to the world, though many of them will "=\—~ 


be detailed under the heads to which they respectively be- 
long. These discoveries have been made principally by Mr. 
H.F. Talbot, Mr. Potter, Mr. Dove, and other philosophers. 


Having thus given a condensed sketch of the history of 
optical discovery, from the earliest to the present times, we 
shall now proceed to the proper subject of this article. As 
the nature of this work requires that the subject be treated 
in a very popular manner, we shall pass briefly over those 
branches of Optics which are generally treated mathemati- 
cally, and which oceupy a prominent part in all ordinary 
treatises, and occupy our limited space with the more in- 
teresting departments of Chromatics, Physical Optics, the 
Double Refraction and Polarisation-of Light, the Explana- 
tion of Natural Phenomena, the Laws of Vision, and the 
Construction of Optical Instruments. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue ancients confounded the phenomena of vision with 
those of light, by supposing that when we see external ob- 
jects something passes from the eye to the object. The 
phenomena of light, however, are totally independent of 
those of vision, and have a real existence in nature, whe- 
ther we suppose them to be objects of vision or not. 


1. Light is the element by means of which we see ex- Light. 


ternal bodies. These bodies may be divided, in reference 
to light, into two classes, self-luminous and non-luminous, 
or dark bodies. The first class include the sun, the stars, 
flames of all kinds, and bodies which become luminous by 
friction, heat, and clectrical and magnetical action. Such 
bodies become visible by the light which they themselves 
emit, and we then obtain a knowledge of their apparent 
form. The sun, for cxample, is seen to be round, and the 
conical shape. The second 


flame of a candle to be of a 

class of bodiess however, are never visible but when placed 
in the light of self-luminous bodies. It includes the moon 
and all the primary and secondary planets, of which we see 
only those portions upon which the sun’s light directly falls, 
and all the other objects upon our own globe. When we 
bring a lighted candle into a room its light falls upon all 
the objects in the apartment, and they become visible. 
These bodies reflect or throw back the light of the candle, 
and they scatter it in all directions, because they are, gene- 
rally speaking, visible, wherever we place our eye. But 
objects also become visible by the light thrown off by non- 
luminous. When the moon has the form of a sharp crescent, 
we see the obscure part of its circular disc by the light 
thrown upon it from the earth, which is at that time almost 
fully illuminated by the sun. In like manner in the room 
lighted with a candle, objects are seen in corners and places 
upon which the light of the candle does not fall. T hese 
objects, however, are illuminated by the light of the candle 
thrown back by the white ceiling and walls of the apart- 
ment; and hence the reason why the ceilings and apart- 
ments should always be white, and why the walls should 
be white if we wish to obtain the greatest quantity of light 
from a given flame. 

2. The light thrown off from all bodies whether self- 
luminous or non-luminous, is of the same colour as them- 
selves. A red hot body, or a stick of red sealing wax, will 
make a sheet of white paper appear red if held near them. 

3. But though coloured bodies throw off light of the 
same colour with themselves, bodies do not appear of the 
same colour as that of the light which falls upon them. All 


* Id. Id. (note), and Ann. de Chimie, tom. lyii. 
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bodies which are white in white light, appear of the same 
colour as that of the light which falls upon them; but other 


wer == bodies, such as red wax, appear red even in white light, a 


property which they derive from a peculiar structure act- 
ing upon the different colours of which white light is com- 
posed. Bodies of this kind when illuminated with lights 
of diffcrent colours, always appear brightest in light of the 
same colour which they exhibit in white light. Thus a 
stick of yellow wax is more luminous than a stick of red 
wax, but the yellow wax will be less luminous than the red 
wax if we illuminate them both with red light. 

4. Bodies in their relation to light, are divided into two 
classes, opaque and transparent. An opaque body is one 
that stops the light that falls upon it, such as a piece of 
coal, or a plate of silver; and a éransparent body is one 
which transmits the light through it, such as glass, water, 
and air. The most opaque body, however, may be made 
transparent by making it sufficiently thin, and the most 
transparent one may become opaque by making it suffi- 
ciently thick. 

5. The opacity of bodies, or their power of intercepting 
light, gives rise to what is called the shadows of bodies. 
Asthe shadows of bodies are of the same size as the bodies, 
we thence deduce the fundamental optical fact, that light 
moves in straight lines. The same fact may be proved in 
a thousand ways, but most simply by placing three small 
holes in a straight line. In this case the light will pass 
through them, but if any one of them deviates from the 
straight line, the light will be stopped. The same thing is 
finely seen without any experiment, by admitting light into 
a dark room through an aperture of an inch wide. Its 
path, marked out by the floating dust which it illuminates, 
will be seen to be a straight line. 

6. Light issues or radiates in every direction and from 
every point in the surface of luminous and visible bodies. 
This fact is proved by the circumstance, that we see such 
bodies wherever we place our eye. However much we 
may magnify the bright part of the sun’s disc through a 
telescope, or a sheet of white paper through a microscope, 
we shall never see any points destitute of light. 

7. Light consists of separate and independent parts, 
which, when reduced to the smallest magnitude, are called 
rays of light. A beam of light transmitted into a dark 
room may be actually divided into smaller portions in a 
variety of ways. The smallest portion that we can allow 
to pass may be called a ray of light, and possesses the same 
properties as the larger beam. 

8. Light moves at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second. 
This extraordinary property of light has been deduced by 
direct calculation from the immersions and emersions, in 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, which become visible to us 
nearly a quarter of an hour earlier when the earth is nearest 
Jupiter, than when it is farthest from that planet. The 
exact velocity of light obtained in this manner, is 192,500 
miles in a second ; whereas, Dr. Brinkley and M. Struve 
have found it to be 191,515 miles in a second, from the 

henomena of aberration.! This last determination is un- 
doubtedly the most correct. The mean, however, of 192,000 
is most easily remembered. 

The velocity with which light travels is so inconceivable, 
that we require to make it intelligible by some illustrations. 

It moves from the sun to the earth in 74 minutes, 
whereas a cannon ball fired from the earth, would require 
seventeen years to reach the sun. 

Light moves through a space equal to the circumference 
of the earth, or about 25,000 miles in about the 8th part of 
a second. The swiftest bird would require three weeks to 
perform this journey. 

Light would demonstrably require five years to move 


1 See ABERRATION, vol. i. p. 31. 


from the nearest fixed star tu the earth, and probably many 
thousand years from the most remote star seen by the tele- 
scope. Hence if a remote visible star had been created at 
the time of the creation of man, it may not yet have be- 
come visible to our system. 

9. When light falls upon any body, whether rough or 
smooth, coloured or uncoloured, a part of the incident 
light enters the body, and is either lost within it, or trans- 
mitted through it; and part of it is reflected from its sur- 
face, either in the same or in a different direction from 
that in which it came. The light which enters the body 
and is lost, the light which is transmitted through the 
body, and the light which is reflected from it, suffer cer- 
tain changes in its direction, and in its physical properties. 
It belongs to the geometrical or mathematical part of optics, 
to assign the laws which regulate the change of direction 
which light experiences when it is transmitted through, or 
reflected from bodies, whose density is uniform, and whose 
surfaces have a geometrical form; and to physical optics, to 
explain the changes in the physical properties which light 
acquires in passing through bodies, in passing near them, or 
in being reflected from their surfaces. 

The laws or rules which regulate the reflexion of light, 
constitute that branch of optics which is called catopétries, 
and the laws which regulate the changes of deviation which 
light experiences when transmitted through bodies, is called 
dioptrics. 


PART I. CATOPTRICS, OR THE REFLEXION OF LIGHT. 


The word catoptrics, derived from the Greek words xara Catoy 
from, and érropa, to see, signifies that department of optics 
which treats of the reflexion of light from the polished and 
regularly formed surfaces of bodies, such as water, glass, 
and the metals. 

The name of speculum or mirror, has commonly been given 
to bodies that have regularly formed and highly polished 
surfaces. The word speculum is generally applied to 
polished metals, and murrors to reflectors made of glass 
and covered with an amalgam of tin and mercury, to in- 
crease their power of reflecting light. : 

There are four kinds of specula used in optics, namely, 
plane, convex, concave, and cylindrical, and when light 
falls upon any of these specula, which we shall always con- 
sider to be formed of polished metal, it is reflected accord- 
ing to the same law. 


General Law of Reflexion. 

Let AD be a ray of light which 
falls upon a plane speculum MN, 
and strikes it at the point D, this 
ray will be driven back in the di- 
rection DB, so inclined to the origi- = / 
nal ray AD that if we raise from 
the point D a line DE perpendicu- = 
lar to MN, the angle BDE will be equal to the angle ADE. 
The ray AD is called the incident ray, DB the re 
ray, ADE the angle of incidence, and BDE the angle of 
reflexion. he two rays AD, DB, and the perpendi 
DE, all lie in the same plane AEBD. This plane is some 
times called the plane of incidence, and sometimes té 
plane of reflexion,, and it is always at right angles to 
reflecting surface MN. 

When the reflecting surface is con- 
cave as MN in fig. 2, and is part of a 
sphere, whose centre is C, a ray of 
light AD falling upon any point D, 
will be reflected in a direction D B, x/ 
so as to form the same angle BDC 
with a line CD drawn from the cen- 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2- 


ies. tre of the sphere to the point of incidence D, that the in- 
gy cident ray AD does, viz. the angle ADC. In this case 

| the line DC is perpendicular to the reflecting surface at D. 

When the speculum is convex as in fig. 

3, and C the centre of its spherical sur- 
face; then if we draw CE, passing through 
any point D, of the spherical surface MN, © 
any ray of light AD, incident at D, / 
will, after reflection, take a direction DB, 
having the same inclination BDE to DE, 
that the incident ray AD has. In this 
case, also, the prolonged radius of curva- 
ture CE, is perpendicular to the surface c 
MN at D. 

When the surface is cylindrical, the form of the reflect- 
ing line, or the line lying in the plane of reflexion, is a 
circle in one direction, a straight line in another, and an 
ellipse in all intermediate ones, but in every case the re- 
flected ray will take such a direction that the angle which 
it forms with a line perpendicular to a plane touching 
the cylinder at the point where the ray strikes it, will be 
equal to the angle which the incident ray forms with the 
same perpendicular. This is true of all curved surfaces 
whatever. 

_ The results now stated have been established by direct 
experiment for all inclinations of the incident ray, so that it 
is a law universally true, that in the reflexion of light the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflexion. Hence 
it follows, that when the incident ray is perpendicular to 
any surface, it is reflected back in the direction in which it 
came, and when the incident ray is parallel to the reflect- 
ing surface, (when plane) or is inclined 90° to it, it will 
pass on without suffering any change in its direction. 

The equality of the angles of incidence and reflexion is 
finely seen in the game of Billiards, in the reflexion of a 
hand-ball from a wall, and in the reflexion of sound. 

By means of the law of reflection we can easily deter- 
mine, even without any calculation, the effects produced 
upon light by specula and mirrors, and the shape, and mag- 
nitude, and position of the images of all objects seen by 
reflexion from them. These effects we shall now proceed 
to consider in their order. 

Derimsitions. Parallel rays are those which are paral- 
lel or equidistant, as AD, A’D’, fig. 4. 

Diverging rays, are those which issue or diverge from 
a point, and separate from each other, forming an angle as 
AD, AD’, AD”, fig. 5. 

Converging rays, are those which converge to a point, 
or approach to one another, as AD, A’D’, A’’D”, fig. 6. 


Sect. 1—On the Reflexion of rays Srom Plane Mirrors. 


Reflexion of parallel 
rays. When parallel rays 
AD, A’D’ fall upon a » 
plane speculum MN at 
the points D, D’ they 
will preserve their paral- 
lelism after reflexion. 
Drawing the perpen- : 

Culars DE, D’E, make the angles of reflexion EDB, 
ED'B’ equal to the angles of incidence ADE, A’D’E’, and 
it will be found that DB is parallel to D’B’. If the space 
between AD, A’D’ be supposed to be filled up with other 

_ Tays parallel to AD, the space between DB and D’B’ will 
also be filled up with parallel rays. Hence a beam of 
_ Parallel rays ADD‘A’, will be reflected into the parallel 
) beam DB D’B,, the latter being the same as the former 
but inverted. If the inverted beam suffers another re- 
flexion from another mirror, parallel to MN, it will be re- 


stored to a position exactly parallel to AA’DD’, and no 
| longer inverted. 
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Reflexion of diverging rays. 
AD, A’D’, A”D”, fall 
upon a speculum MN, 
they will be reflected 
in directions DB, 
D’B’, D’B” found by 
making the angles 
BDE, B’D’E,B’/D”E” 

: MEE 
respectively equal to 
ADE, A’D/E’, A’D” 
E”, and the reflected 
rays being continued S 
back till they meet, Wk 
they will be found to meet at a point A’ so that the line 
AA’ is at right angles to MN, and AN equal to A’N. 
Hence the rays will have the same divergency after re- 
flexion, as before it, and as if they came from A’, the re- 
flected beam being inverted, as in the preceding case. 

Reflexion of converging rays. When converging rays 
AD, A’D’, A’'D”, fall 
upon a speculum MN, 
they will converge 
after reflexion to a 
point B’, so situated, 
that if BB’ is at right 
angles to MN, B’/M 
will be equal to BM. 
The reflected rays DB, 
D’B, D’B”, will be 
found by making the ay 
angles EDB’ E’D’B’,  2|” 

E"D’B", respectively, equal to the angles of incidence, 
ADE, A’D’‘E,’ A”’D’E’. 


On the Reflexion of Rays from Concave Mirrors. 


Reflexion of parallel rays. 
ror whose centre of 
concavity is C, and let 
parallel rays AD, AD’, 
A”D”, fall upon the 
miuror, the éentral ray 
AD passing through 
the centre C. From 
C draw the lines CD’, 
CD”. Then - since 
CD’ is perpendicular 
to the mirror at D’, the ray AD’ will be reflected in the same 
direction D’F, so that the angle of reflexion CD’F is equal 
to the angle of incidence AD’F. In like manner, the ray 
AD will be reflected to E, and the central ray AD will be 
reflected back to F also ; all intermediate rays being like- 
wise reflected to F. 

If the curvature of MN is not deep, and if the points 
D’,D” are taken near D, it will be found by making the 
angles of reflexion equal to the angles of incidence, that 
the rays all meet accurately at F, which is called the focus 
of the mirror for parallel rays, or its principal focus. This 
focus is in all mirrors exactly half-way between the centre 
C, and the surface of the mirror. ; 

The point F derives its name of focus from its being the 
burning point of a mirror, or the point where the parallel 
rays, issuing from the sun are most condensed, and there- 
fore occasion the most powerful heat. 

Reflexion of diverging rays. Let AD, AD’ AD", be 
diverging rays issuing from A and falling upon the mirror 
MN, whose centre is C, and principal focus O. Then it 
we make the angles of reflexion equal to the angles of in- 
cidence, as in the last case, we shall find that the rays will 
be reflected to a point F, between the centre C of the mir- 
ror, and its principal focus O. If the radiant point A is 
removed from the mirror, and the rays fall on the same 
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Let MN be a concave mir- 


Fig. 7. 
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Catoptrics. points of it, it is manifest that the incident rays will be 
—~-~™"removed farther from the perpendiculars CD’, CD", 


Fig. 8. 


and consequently the reflected rays which meet at F, 
will also be removed farther from them. Hence F will 
approach to O, and when A is infinitely distant, and the 
rays parallel, F will coincide with O. But if A approaches 
to the mirror, the incident rays will approach to the perpen- 
diculars, and as the reflected rays will do the same, their 
point of concourse F will approach to C. When A reaches 
C, the focus F will also reach C, and the reflected ray will 
coincide with the incident ray. 

If A still advances towards the mirror, the incident rays 
will get within the perpendicular, and therefore the refiect- 
ed rays will be without it, and their point of concourse F 
will advance from C outwards, in proportion as the radiant 
point advances from C inwards. When A reaches the 
principal focus O, the reflected rays will be parallel, as seen 
in fig. 7, and when A comes still nearer the mirror, the re- 
flected rays will diverge as if they proceeded from some 
point behind tlie mirror, this point being called the virtual 
or imaginary focus of such rays. 

In all the preceding cases, the points A, from which the 
rays issue, and the point F where they are collected by re- 
flection, are called conjugate foci, because if we make A 
the radiant point, F will be the focus, ifwe make F the 
radiant point, A will be the focus. 

The conjugate foci of a concave mirror may be easily 
found by projection. The following rule will give the focus 
more accurately when the rays AD’, AD” are not far from 
the central one AD. Multiply the distance of the radiant. 
point from the mirror, or AD, by the radius CD, and di- 
vide this product by the difference between double the dis- 
tance AD, and the radius CD, and the quotient will be the 
conjugate focal distance required, or FD. If twice AD is 
less than CD, the conjugate focal point will not be before 
the mirror, but behind it, the focus being in that case a vir- 
tual one. 


Reflexion of converging rays. Let AD, AD’ AD’ be 


rays converging to a point a behind the mirror MN, whose 
centre is C. Having drawn CD’ and CD”, make the 
angles of reflection CD’f, CD’f respectively equal to the 
angles of incidence AD’C, AD" C; and D’f D’fwill be the 
reflected rays having their focus at f; between the mirror 
and its principal focus F. If the point of convergence a of 
the rays, or the conjugate focus, approaches to the mirror, 
the other conjugate focus f will also approach to it, and if 
it recedes from the mirror, the focus f will also recede, 
reaching F when a is infinitely distant, in which case AD’, 
AD” are parallel, as in Fig. 7. The following is the rule 
for finding the conjugate foci when one of them is given: 

Multiply the distance of the point of convergence from 
the mirror, or aD by the radius of the mirror or CD, and 
divide this product by the sum of double the distance aD 


and the radius CD, and the quotient will be the conjugate Catoy 


focal distance required, namely, fD, the focus f b cing ni = 
front of the mirror. 2 


On the Reflexion of Rays from Convex Mirrors, 


Reflexion of parallel rays. Let parallel rays AD, AD’ 
AD” be _ incident { 
upon the convex 
mirror MN, whose 
centre is C. Draw 
the perpendicular 
CE, CE passing 
through D’ and D”, °* 
and making the 
angles of reflection 
EDB, ED’B equal 
to the angles of in- 
cidence, AD’E, AD”E, the reflected rays will be D’B 
D’B, whose virtual focus F is behind the mirror, and 50 
situated that FD is equal to FC. 

Reflexion of diverging rays. If we suppose the rays 
AAA to diverge from any point in the line or axis AD, 
they will recede from CE, CE, consequently the reflected 
rays D'B, D’B will recede also ; that is, will become more 
divergent, as if they came from a focus between F and D, 
the virtual focus approaching to D as the radiant point A 
approaches to D. 

Reflexion of converging rays. In like manner, if the 
rays AAA widen at A, that is, converge to some point be- 
hind the mirror MN, they will approach to CE and CE, so 
that the reflected rays D'B, D’ B will also approach to 
CE, and consequently diverge less, or have their virtual 
focus between F and C. When the converging rays coin- 
cide with CE, CE, they will be reflected back in the di- 
rection in which they came, having C for their virtual 
focus. When the converging rays pass CE, the reflected 
rays will also pass to the opposite side, and converge less 
after reflexion, having their virtual focus beyond C. 
When they converge to F, the reflected rays will be paral- 
lel as in fig. 10, where we may suppose BD’ BD" the inci- 
dent, and D’A, D”A the reflected rays. When the rays 
converge to a point between F and D, the reflected rays 
will converge to a point in the axis, and as the point of con- 
vergency of the incident rays approaches to it on the one 
side, the point of convergency of the reflected rays will 
approach to it on the other. 

It would have been easy by the simplest elements of geo- 
metry, to have demonstrated the preceding truths ; but the 
demonstration would have been rigorous only when the 
rays fell upon the mirror at points infinitely near D in the 
‘axis AD. By finding from projection the foci of rays of 
all kinds, and falling upon the mirror at all degrees of ob- 
liquity, the reader will acquire more substantial knowledge 
of the subject, than he can do either from geometrical or 
algebraic demonstrations. The same observation 1s appli- 
cable to the results obtained in the following section. 


Srcr. II.—On the Formation of Images by Plane, 
Concave, and Convex Mirrors. 


Formation of Images by Apertures—In optics an image 
is a luminous resemblance or picture of any obyect what- 
ever, formed either on a white ground, such as a sheet 

aper, or suspended in the air. 

f As ‘order C understand how images are formed, let us 
suppose that a soldier is standing on the outside of an ope? 
window, with a red coat and blue trowsers, strongly [uml- 
nated bythe sun. The white wall opposite the window is a 
minated by all the light which enters the window, a 4 
light of the sky, the green foliage, the red coat, and © 

blue trousers, so that it has no distinct colour, but @ mix- 
ture ofall these. Ifwe close the shutters, so as to allow no 


Fig. 10. 


voll the blue light of the trowsers, it will be illuminated only 
by a mixture of red and blue light. 


light to fall upon the wall but the red light of the coat, and 


But if we close all the 


shutters SS, and leave only a small hole A, about half an 
Fig. 11. 


inch in diametcr, then it is obvious that the red rays at and 
below R, passing through the hole A, will illuminate thc 
opposite wall at and above r with ved light, and the blue 
rays the opposite point at and below 6 with blue light ; and 
that no red light can fall upon 4, and no blue light upon r. 
Hence we shall have the red body of the soldier rudely 
shadowed out at and above 7, and his blwe legs at and be- 
low 6, this small image being inverted, because the rays 
from the upper part of his body fall upon the lower part 
of the wall, and the rays from the lower part of his body 
upon the upper part of the wall. If we make the hole A 
smaller and smaller, the inverted image of the soldier will 
become more and more distinct, the colours will be better 
separated, and the picture may be made so distinct, that 
the features of the individual could be recognised. Now 
this separation of the various lights that at first fell upon the 
wall is effected solely by diminishing the aperture through 
which they pass, for if the aperture is exceedingly small, 
then as no two rays can proceed from the same point, they 
cannot fall upon or illuminate the same point, and hence each 
point of the object is represented on the wall by the colour 
of the light which it throws out. 

As the coloured rays from the soldier are thrown off in 
all directions, an inverted image of that soldier may be 
formed in any part of space, by excluding all the other rays 
except those which pass through a small aperture. It is 
manifest, from a simple inspection of fig. 11, that the size of 
the inverted image will diminish not onl¥ with the distance 
of the aperture from the soldier, but also with the distance 
of the ground WW from the aperture. 

Formation of Images by Concave Mirrors—The effect 
of a concave mirror in forming an image is the same as that 
of an aperture ; but it produces a finer effect, and acts upon 
a different principle. 


Fig. 12. 
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Let AB, fig. 12, be a concave mirror, C its centre, and Catoptrics. 
Of all the rays which flow ——\-—~~ 


MN an object placed before it. 
from every part of this object in every direction, we shall 
consider only those which issue from its extremities MN. 
The rays from M radiate in every direction, but those which 
fall upon the mirror, namely, the pencil or cone MAB, are 
the only ones which require our notice. This pencil of di- 
verging rays will have its focus at a point m farther from the 
mirror than its principal focus, and in like manner the pen- 
cil NAB will have its focus at some point 7, pencils inter- 
mediate between M and N having their foci at points inter- 
mediate between m and n. These points may be found by 
projection, as already described, or by the rule given for 
diverging rays. 

The image mn is obviously an inverted picture of the ob- 
ject MN, and its size is to that of the object as the distance 
of the image from the mirror is to the distance of the object 
from it, that is, as mA is to NA, as may be found from pro- 
jection, or from an experimental measurement of the dis- 
tance, when a mirror is actually used. 

From the doctrine of reflected diverging rays it follows, 
and may be proved by projection, that as the object MN 
approaches to the mirror, the image mn will recede from 
the mirror, till the object and image meet one another at 
the centre C, where they will have the same size. If MN 
still moves towards the mirror within C, the image mn will 
move outwards beyond C, and the image will now be larger 
than the object. Ifthe object comes to the place mn, and 
is of the same size as mn, the image of it will be formed at 
MN, ard will have the same size as MN. If the object goes 
still nearer the mirror the image will go still farther off than 
MN, increasing in size. When the object reaches the 
principal focus half way between C and D, the image will 
be infinitely distant ; and when the object goes still nearer 
the mirror, as in fig. 13, where it is placed at MN, between 
the principal focus 


Fig. 13. 


F and the mirror AB, the rays will diverge in front of the 
mirror, and form an inverted virtual image, mn, behind 
the mirror. As the image MN approaches the mirror, the 
virtual image mn also approaches to it. 

If we take a concave mirror of some size, and place before 
it any highly luminous or strongly illuminated object, such 
as a plaster of Paris cast, we may obtain an interesting ex- 
perimental proof of the preceding results. When the image 
is formed in front of the mirror, it will appear suspended in 
the air, and the effect of this will be greatly heightened i: 
it is received on a cloud of thin blue smoke raised from a 
chafing dish below the place of the image. By considering 
that as the object moves from MN to C, fig. 12, the image 
mn advances to C, we obtain an explanation of the cclebrat- 
ed cxperiment with the dagger mentioned by John Dee, 
in our history of the science, in which a person with a drawn 
dagger striking at the mirror is met by another person, viz., 
his own image, returning the stroke. 
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If the object MN is the sun, a small image of his disc will 
be formed at mn, in which are collected all the rays of light 
which fall upon the surface of the mirror. It will therefore 
have such a degree of heat as to melt even the hardest gems 
and metals. Such a mirror is called a burning mirror, from 
its effects. 

Formation of Images by Convex Mirrors.—As convex 
mirrors often form a part of household furniture, we are more 
familiar with their properties. They always form erect 
images of objects, which appear at a distance behind them. 


Fig. 14. 


If AB is a convex mirror whose centre is C, and principal 
focus F, and MN an object placed before it, it is obvious, 
from our description of fig. 10, that the diverging pencils 
MAB, NBA, will diverge more after reflexion, as if they 
came from virtual foci mn behind the mirror, so that our 
eye receiving such diverging rays will see an erect image mn 
of the object MN placed behind the mirror, and between 
its principal focus F and D. If MN approaches to AB, mn 
will approach it also, and if MN recedes from the mirror, 
mn will also recede from it, their relative sizes varying as 
their distances. When the object touches the mirror, the 
image also touches it, and they are then exactly of the same 
size. 

Formation of Images by Plane Mirrors——Every person 
is familiar with the effects of a plane mirror, or looking- 
glass. The image of any object 
placed before it is seen behind it Fig. 15. 


of the same size, in the same po- x 45 
sition, and at the same distance \ ie 
from the mirror. In order to un- \\ yA 
derstand this, let AB be the mir- 


ror, MN the object, and Ethe eye 
of the observer, situated in any oy if 
given position. Rays from M and Y if 
N fail upon every part of the mir- Z Le 
ror, but MC, MD are the only age 
ones from M which can reach the ™ Ie 
eye E, as all the rest are reflected 
either above or below the eye E. In like manner, the rays 
NF, NGare the only ones from N which can enter the eye. 
The extremity M of the object will therefore be seen in the 
direction Em, and the concourse or virtual focus of the re- 
flected rays will, as shewn in fig. 6, be at a point m, so situ- 
ated, that if MAm is at right angles to the mirror, Am will 
be equal to AM. For the same reason, the point N will be 
seen at 7, as far behind the mirror as N is before it; and it 
is obvious, from the parallelism of Mm and Nn, and the 
equality of the distance of M, m, and N, from AB, that mn 
is equal to MN. 

If two plane mirrors are inclined to each other, as AC, 
B, fig. 16, and an object MN placed between them, an 


eye situated so as to receive the reflected 
rays, will see a series of images of MN all 
arranged symmetrically. Behind AC, for 
example, an image mn will be formed, 
and behind BC anotherimage M’N’. But 
as the rays which form these images again 
fall upon the mirrors, we shall see images 
of mn and M'N’ formed by AC and BC, 
thus m’x’ will be the image of mn formed 
by BC, and M’’N” an image of M’N’, 
formed by AC. In like manner, m’’n” will be the i 
of m'n’ formed by AC, and the image of M’’N” formed by 
BC will also lie upon m”n’’, so that we shall have two images 
at mn’ overlapping each other, and forming one exactly, 
if the angle ACB is exactly one-sixth part of 360°, or 60°; 
but if it is not, the compound image mn’ will be seen 
double and imperfect. The five images above described, 
reckoning the double one at m’’n’’ as only one, will, toge- 
ther with the object MN, to which all the images are equal 
and similar, constitute a perfect equilateral triangle, so that 
if MN is a coloured and an irregular object, the symmetr- 
cal figure composed by it, and all its images, will be highly 
beautiful and agreeable to the eye. If MN, in place of being 
perpendicular to the mirror BC, had been inclined to it, no 
pair of images would have formed a straight line, as in the 
figure, and the combination would have been more beanti- 
ful. This is the principle of the Aadeidoscope, im as far as 
the multiplication and arrangement of the images is con- 
cerned; but this instrument has already beensoadmirably de- 
scribed by an eminent writer, in our article KaLemoscor:, 
that we must refer the reader to it for farther information. 
Formation of Images by Cylindrical Mirrors—tt is not 
easy, in a diagram, to represent the progress of rays in the 
formation of an image by a cylindrical mirror. As a cy- 
linder is in one direction a plane mirror, in another a convex 
mirror, and in all others an elliptical one, the eccentricity of 
the ellipse passing through all degrees, from a circle toa 
straight line, different parts of a regular figure presented to 
such a mirror will appear of different sizes, and at different 
distances behind it. Part of the figure will have the same 
form and position as in a plane mirror, part as in a convex 
mirror, and the other parts of the image will have interme- 
diate sizes and positions. Hence the image will be com 
pletely distorted. If the mirror is placed horizontally, the 
human face will appear of the right size from ear to ear, but 
contracted, as in a convex speculum, from brow to chin. 
Hence, if a distorted picture is properly drawn, and properly 
presented to the mirror, that is, if the cylinder is p 
vertically before the picture, the image of the distorted pic- 
ture will be rectified ; the length between the ears will be 
contracted into the same proportional size as the shortness 
between the brow and the chin, and their shortness will re- 
main unaffected. Such a distorted picture will be after- 
wards represented in the part of this article on Optical In- 
struments. 


PART II. DIOPTRICS, OR THE REFRACTION OF LIGHT: 


Dioptrics, from é:a, through, and éwropat, to see, is that 
branch of optics which treats of the passage of light through 
transparent bodies, and, consequently, of the changes whic. 
it experiences in entering and quitting such bodies. 


Srcr. —On the Refraction of Light. 

Ifwe hold a drop of pure water or an irregular piece of cleat 
glass in the sun’s rays, each will have a sort of shadow like 
opaque bodies. Hence it follows, that light has not pa 
freely through them, and must, therefore, have suffered some 
change in its direction, either while entering these bodies 
or passing through them, or emerging from them. The 
change which it has suffered is called refraction, and the 
nature of this change will be discovered by observing tit 


_ law of refraction when light passes 
into'a dense medium such as 


| fracted from the perpendicular, 
_ according to the fixed law already , |x 


- that the ray of light passes from x 
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urface is flat and regular. 

° For this purpose let AB, fig. 17, 
be the surface of water in a ves- 
sel, and RC a ray or pencil of 
light proceeding from a candle or 
from the sun, through a small 
hole, and falling upon the water 
at C. Part of this light will be 
reflected in the direction Cr, so 
that the angle rCP, is equal to 
RCP; PQ being a line perpendi- 
cular to the water at C; but the 
greater part of the light will enter 
the water at C, and in place of @ 

going straight on to e, it will be dent or refracted at C, or the 
ray Rewill be broken back at C, and proceed in a straight line 
to. Drawing a circle PAQB round C as a centre, and 
fromthe point E, where the refracted ray cuts it, drawing EK 
parallel to. PQ, it was found by Snellius that CD was to 
CE or Ce as 3 to 4, and we have shewn in the history of op- 
tics, that if Rfand EF are drawn perpendicular to PQ, CDis 
toCeas EF isto Rf But Rfis the sine of the angle of 
incidence RCP, and EF is the sine of the angle ECQ, 
which is called the angle of refraction. Now, Snellius dis- 
covered by numerous experiments, that whatever was the 
magnitude of the angle of incidence RCP, the magnitude 
of the angle of refraction was such that CD was to Ce as 3 
to 4, or ina constant ratio. Hence it follows, that the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction Rf and EF, are 
inthe case of water in the constant ratio of 4 to 3. 

Snellius in his manuscripts did not mention the constant 
ratio of the sines, but merely the constant ratio of CD and 
Ce, which is the same. ‘The ratio of the sines was first 
mentioned by Descartes, but there can be no doubt that 
Snellius knew it perfectly, and that he preferred the use of 
the ratio of CD to Ce, for the following reason: When a 
luminous body is placed at E below water, and its light 
passes through a small aperture at C, it is found to be re- 
fracted or bent into the direction CR, so as to be seen by 
an eye at R, in the direction Re. It will, therefore, be 
seen, as it were, elevated from E to D. Hence Snellius 
preferred giving the law of this elevation, to any other law 
not connected with the phenomena. 

As the incident ray RC approaches to the perpendicular 
PQ, the refracted ray CE approaches also to the perpendi- 
cular, and CD becomes less and less, and when RC coin- 
cides with PC, or when the ray is incident perpendicularly, 
the refracted ray CE will coincide with CQ, or the inci- 


Fig. 17. 


P 


_ dent ray will suffer no refraction at C. When the angle of 


incidence RCP increases, and RC approaches to the sur- 
face of the water CB, the angle of refraction ECQ will also 
increase, the line CD will increase, and the refracted ray 


_ approach also to the surface CA, and when RC coincides 
_ with BC, Ce will coincide with CA, and no light whatever 
_ will enter the water but it will all be reflected. When Ce 


coincides with CA, CD will be 3, and D will coincide with K. 
Such are the phenomena and Fig. 18 


from a rare medium such as air, * 


water, the ray being always re- 


described. Let us now suppose, 


a dense medium, such as water 

placed above AB, into a rare 

medium, such as air placed be- » @ 

low AB, and let PQ be a perpendicular to the surface of 
€ water at C. It is found by experiment that the ray 
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;. effects produced upon light by transparent bodies, whose neither goes straight on to e, nor is refracted towards the per- Dioptries. 


pendicular as before, but is refracted from the perpendicular —-\—™" 


into the direction CE, so that ifthe line KED is drawn through 
E, parallel to PQ, and cutting the original direction of the 
ray Re prolonged, in the point D, CD will be to CE or Ceas 
4 to 3, and in a constant ratio, or Rfthe sine of the angle of 
incidence will be to EF the sine of the angle of refraction in 
the constant ratio of 4 to 3. When the ray RC coincides 
with PC, so that the angle of incidence is nothing, the 
angle of refraction will also be nothing, and the refracted 
ray CE will coincide with CQ, the incident ray having 
gone straight on without experiencing any refraction; but 
when the angle of incidence increases, and RC approaches 
towards BC, the refracted ray CE will approach to CA, 
which it will reach long before R reaches B. When CE 
reaches CA, the ray RC will no longer emerge from the 
water into the air, but will suffer what is called total re- 
Jlexion at C, and at every angle of incidence beyond that 
at which this total reflexion commences, the light will con- 
tinue to be totally reflected till RC coincides with RB. 

If we repeat all the above experiments with plate or 
crown glass, in place of water, we shall find the very same 
phenomena reproduced, with this difference only, that the 
constant ratio of CD to Ce, or of the sines Rfto EF, in 
place of being as 3 to 4 in one case, (see fig. 17,) and 4 to 
3 in the other (see fig. 18,) will be as 2 to 3, and as 3 to 2, 
or in the case of water the ratio will be as 1 to 1-333, and 
in glass as 1 to 1500. The number 1°333 is called the 
index of refraction for water, 
and 1-500 the index of re- 
fraction for glass. In like 
manner it is found that the 
index of refraction for taba- © 
sheer is 1-111, being less 
than that for water ; for flint 
glass 1-600, for diamond 
2:500, and for chromate of 
lead about 3:00. Hence 
it follows, that bodies refract 


Fig. 19. 


light in different degrees, 3% 4% %, 
measured by their indices 4% 

of refraction. In order to % % 
have an ocular representa- Pn 

tion of the different degrees : 


of refraction, we have drawn 
in fig. 19, the different refracted rays, corresponding to a 
given incident ray RC, supposmg the surface AB to be 
first. air, (the medium above it being a vacuum), then 
tabasheer, then flint glass, then diamond, and, lastly, chro- 
mate of lead. 

When the index of refraction of any body is known, we 
can easily ascertain the progress of a ray of light which falls 
upon such a body, and its direction after quitting the body. 
The following example of this we shall give for plate glass. 
Let AB be the surface of a piece 
of plate glass whose index or ratio 
of refraction is as 2 to 3, or as 1 
to 1-50, and let a ray of light RC 
fall upon it at.C. Prolong RC 
to e, and upon a scale of equal 
parts take in the compasses CD, 
equal to 10° of these parts, and , 
Ce equal to 15, or CD equal to 2, 
and Ce to 3 parts. Upon C as 
acentre with the radius Cedescribe 
the semicircle AeB, and through D 
draw KDE, perpendicular to AB, 
and meeting the semicircle in E, join CE, and CEwill be the 
refracted ray. When the ray passes from a denser to a rarer 
medium, as in fig. 18, Ce is made equal to 10, and CD to 
15, and DK being drawn perpendicular to AB, and a line 


Fig. 20. 
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Dioptrics. drawn from C to the point E, where DK cuts the circle, _If the preceding experiments are repeated with various Diop: 

A’ CE will be the refracted ray. This method, which is ob- solids and fluids, it will be found, that the same law of re-\s 
viously much more simple and elegant than when we use fraction takes place with all of them, the index of refraction 
the sines of the angles, is, so far as we know, new, and we varying more or less in each, the refractive power being least 
shall use it in future for determining the place of the re- in the gases, and less in fluids, generally speaking, than in 
fracted ray. It is obvious, that when D and K coincide solids, as will be seen in the following table of refractive 
with A, fig. 18, DK becomes a tangent to the circle at A, powers, collected from various authors, and determined by 
and the light suffers total reflexion. methods possessing various degrees of accuracy. 


Table of the Refractive Powers of Gases, Fluids, Solids, and Metallic Bodies. 


Index of Refraction. Index of Refraction. Index of Refraction. 
A. vam ........sce000. ,0¥ee 1 GOOO 1336 W. Solution of potash, sp. gr. 
Vitreous humour of eye... ; 1:3394 Br. 1-416; fixed line E......... 1°40563Fr. 
a TO 2a 1410 a 
HARBER Seti... 28 1-000138 Tos mt bi ee mi 31-4 pi 
Oxygen ..+..++, iia lag 1000272 GOP... Deere ccoceates=+ssauetme = 1339 Br. Y.| Hydrate of soda, melted b [ 
Atmospheric ait .......++++- 1000294 Expectorated mucus .........1°339 Br. ¥ heat . 7 1-411 BrY 
AZOLE. ssseeserereresereserreres 1-000300 Side Guntie: odlnsa, 0. cows. 1-243 Br. | Hydrophosphoric.acid, do,, 0 aaa 
Nitrous 2aS ......ceceseeessees 1000303 1344 Evl. B cotta acid fluid ‘edie 1-496 Bh i 
Carbonic oxide ....++++++0+++. 1-000340 Vinegar, distilled ............ P37). Yolk of a fresh egg ...ssssss++« 1-428 Br Y. 
TAWIMOTIA .....-s.ceessesses se 1:000385 , Toa; «Br. Y. a 1-499 N. 7 
Carburetted hydrogen ......- 1000443 RCCUG NY oi... 3. te°- saercaueee 1-396 Br. ee 1430 H, 
Carbonic acid... .....0+00+0+2+- L'000449 Jelly fish (inedusa gequorea)...1°345 Br. Sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1°7 1 435 W. 
Miuriatic acid......s.seoeeseces 1-000449 Whitetot AN CGE secsereeee 1351 Jul 1440 B 
Hydrocyanic acid ........++.. 1000451 a a 1-359 Br Y. , 1-433 Br 
ee oe 1 000503 eee a HeTStdOe.. .. sees { 1-361 Br. * | @ill Cfetiwe:. Anccrs..s2- cece 1-449 Pr y 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ...... 1090644 Port Witletnsci(sses-cmes' ++ mrieinas 1-351 Br. Y.| Phosphorous acid 1°437 Br Y, 
Sulphurous acid........++006 1000665 Human Biegd i | pte Milli mas =. 44) oe 
Ms i, Human blood «.....0++seeerers a cM: | pe aeemelvasteneill all 1-441 Br Y. 
Olefiant gas ....cecscssereeeee: 1 090678 Saturated solution of alum yarophosp 2C 1442 B 
Chlorine......----++sseererseres 1:000779 PROS ie do copeooooanlh dobooc 1-356 He. . 1-446 W. 
Protophosphuretted hydro- Oil of boxwood ..........000+- 156.Bry % Sena gion } 1444 Br Y. 
GENIN. . .seec clos Peetenessleses 1000789 1-358 W. Oil of wax......+ 1-452 ¢ 
Cyan0gen ...cccsecsecoseeceees 1 000834 Ether ..sscessersereeserrerees 1374 Br. Y.| Oil of veer inane ai, 1 1458 Br 
Muriatic ether ....seeserere: 1-001095 he ee i es 
Phosgen€ ssesseseereserrserers 1001159 Brauidy ...ccsseseeseeenseesceesens 1360 Br Y.| Bees’ wax, melted .....+.sssa0. 1-458 Br, ¥ 
Vapour of sulphuret of car- eh ee ee 1-360 Bre Yi | vmconesameney MEWIDG ss sssseoeees 14503 M. 
BOTA ccrsnn<-- coma ctegeer +o OL Lame ; ’ 1368 Br a boiling ; a. W. 
Vapour of sulphuric ether, Oil of ambergris .........+6 } 1-379 Br. y ; nn (1-457 Br 
(boiling point at 35° cen- a ee oe 7 | oe ae L476 Br Y. 
tig.) secenseeeseccescestencces 1-:001530 2 -, 0-866 j 1:37 N. 1457. Br 
All the preceding observations were made pe | a Oil of lavender.........+4+4- ae be Y 
if ‘3 ee ee Gane ee seonvseverore FeCtified spirits... 1-374 Br. Tallow, melted...........+++00+ 1-460 W. 
: 1377 Br. Yoj Whiteax, mvelWed .....-..s0e 1-462 Br, 
es Sere ee Seed rn naccbS76 rp | OU POPE ra-tn- aaa asd BeY 
Ether expanded by heat to 1:392 He . : 1-468 W. 
thrice its Mitac: Ste ote 10570 Br. oer} las } L391, Br. Ole eye ae ie --maee | 1-473 Brey, 
Volatile new fluid discovered ananaccocscenecrenacg) SCLOUO «:'s seunectns 1-401 Br. Ouear 1-469 Br. 
by Sir D. Brewster in ca- highly concen- sen ee 3 ini { 1-472 Br Y. 
VIBIOS WMUCOPUA oe steceiees:- al 1:13811 Br. TTHEEM oc caes. cee nes e+ scatesiens 1:4098 Bi. Oil of : 1:470 Br. 
Volatile new fluid discovered Oil of Wile ........cseeeeeeeeees 1379 Br. HNOT BHGEOHIEGH «+ sant s-c | 1-473 BY 
by Sir D. Brewster in ame- Sweet spirit of nitre.........0:- 1384 He. 1-469) w 
thyst, at 835° Fahr.......... 12106 Br. Cornea of a lamb .......esseee. 1:386 On of # we 
Second new finid discovered Malic geidl....aaes..... «asian 1:395 Br. LE IS eae 1-481 Br. 
by Sir D Brewster in topaz 1.2047 Br. ig a eee 1-404 Br. Y. 1-483 Br. ¥. 
Nitrous oxide, liquified § much less : Ni ; 1.396 Br Oil of turpentine, rectified ...1-470 W. 
bY PLESSUTE....s0.eeees than et none RE taagee- 1-404 Br. Y.} Spirit of turpentine, sp. gr- 

Muriatic acid vrie ma. 20.7... eres 1-406 Br. ODIGC.... . .c50ows. eee 1-471 N. 
gas, do..... nearly ( much less Crystalline lens of man, outer 1-475 Br 
Carbonic acid( equal ( than water ( ~~ GER Ciinpoms saniigg Mees MEE ces 1:3767 Br. Oil of turpentine........00+ 1476 Buy 
gas, do...... aoeeee Middle coat 1:3786 Br. 1-482 C 

rather less | ee ET ee 1:3970 Br. 1-476 W, 
Chlorine }liquified by \ than water ( x, . ae ee lambs eyes ~~ common { 1-486 He 
Cyanogen) pressure { perhaps less ( ~* OULEL COAL ..... ceosereseseeoes 1:386 Br. Y woe Spee eT 
than water ceesneaarneneenna Middle coat 1-428 Br. Y.| 0°885, fixed line E.....++.- 1-47835 Fr. 
Do. do. Orcas 1316 Br. Secs es STE EGER scsi - ae « 1-436 Br. Y. 1-467 N 
Sulphurous acid, liquified { same as F ae ee eee 1-466 Br. Y. 1-469 W- 
Dy PIeSSUre «s+.-eeeeeee watcr \ ‘ cine won haddock’s eye; Oil of olives, sp. gr. 0-913 1 He: Be 
: OuterpcOntersaccactees occ «<5 1-410 Br. Y. es 
WRtee: « cansinn ceca cee scacnupe ste 1:336 2 W. ee ee 1-476 bs Y. 
Br. 1-380 ‘ 1-471 br 
wvevere fixed Vine Et ..eseseee. 1:33585Fr. | ow. of the ox jaz W. | sOil of Retganiot a 1-473. Br ¥. 
Aqueous humour of the eye 1°3366 Br. 1-463 Eu Oil of birch, distilled from | 1-470 Br 4 
parescdt of haddock 1°341 Br. Y.] Juice of orange peel........+++ 1-403 Br. Y. SPerMaceti.......serereeeees } 1-471 Br. 


1 Taken when the temperature was 32° Fahr., aud the barometer at 29-922. 
2 The fixed line E is given in this Table for several substances, as it is in the green space, and nearly the mean fay- 


dilof amber 
3ird lime 


Conesccse eee 


OPTICS. 


ee ee, 0) sb aC SSB EO CASE I-665. br 

Sulphate of iron, greatest...... 1-494 Br. 

Sulphate of potash ee tk x 

Rochelle salt, mean, green...1°4985 He. 
sotterisicon sccm #ROO tes 3) BOBO Wie 

tartrate of potash 

NTE SOTA. cteeenapescis dee «ote oo « l:ala -Br 


Index of Refraction. Index of Refraction. 
” oO EERE oes ve noe 1°471 ~=Br. Oxl’ofcinwamion ....000..0...2 1508 Br. 
aa apes cg 47S Bre | Oil of wmwbe .........cccescsecet 1-519 aoe: 
Butter, cold .00..sseeeeeeseeeeeee a7 Br. *y¥. 1-522 
Bo for = 2 y. Oil of sassafras .........000. en si 
Oil of rape seed.......0+ «.- 1475 Br. 1544 En. 
9p. snoll eee nesdeeeonBenHe 1-475 Br. Y. | Balsam of Gilead...... meee E529) “Ere ve 
rae MHAIGIION:.-coccscct eee: 1476 WW. ' 1514 Eu. 
; 1-477. ‘Br. OilG@Gloves:. 3 .scveseeer es. Icsao Ww. 
Oil of dill seed.........++.++. 1-487. Br. Y. 1539 Br. Y. 
4 1477 Br. Oil of cashew nut..............- Foo) brs: 
Oil of thyme........-.-+2+0+ } 1486 Br Y. 1519 Eu. 
i MEE soos os 0ssie0s 00 1-478 Br. Y. | Oil of anise seed............ 1°556 Br. Ye 
ee oc Boggetangeriecs 1-483 Br. 1-601 Br. 
Oil of mace, melted............ L759) JBr.s¥eu |) Retroleuie.*. scccb te ta.cs ace 1544 Br. Y. 
; Por * ie ©. | Oilloh tabaeco, TN... 1-547 ) B 
CET nee ennsonee 1-481 ° Br. Balgiih Of Styrax .......00...... 1-s085 
Oilglemen ; 1-490 Br. Y. os Eu 
| Gilpelenion: J. 4. ........000. 1-481. Br. ; 589 
. 1-489 Br. Y. Oil of cinnamon............. aoe f Br. Y. 
Oil of pennyroyal ........... } 1-482 Br. 1-632 
1-485 Br. Y. | Balsam of Peru, mean......... 1-600 Br 
Linseed oil, sp- gr. 0-932. 1-482 N. Essential oil of bitter almonds 1-603 \ ‘ 
1485 W. 1-626 1 ie 3 
i “02 (apogee eeeeeeee 1°-487 Br. Y. : : 631 : 
i. of “+ E (1-482 Br. Oil of cassia...........2..00 1-61 
Oil of juniper......... ae. { 1-482) 1 017 bm 
(0 ee 1-491 | Sulphuret of carbon............ 1678 
, 1-483 | Br. Y. Muriate of antimony, vari- 
Oil of wormwood .......... pees OS | ae about! stl..so+...) 18 W. 
‘ 1 489 | SOLIDs, 
Castor Oil ..+.sseseeeeeeeoreees { 1-485 Tabasheer from Vellore....... 1-1111 Br. 
0 1-490" Br. ~— ~ Nagpore...... 1-1454 Br. 
: 1-487 Br. MEO cs sac" 1‘1503 Br. 
OME Somereck ............ 1488 Br. ¥. whitest kind.....--.. 11825 Br 
: 1-487 ~Br. 1°3085 Br. 
Oil of hyssop Re a csaSicoe aere T495 Bee’. eS 1-310 W. 
D WittdponisOam ...0.........cccees 1-487 Br. Y. ° 1344 
Windsor soap 1490 He. Ce ie { 1349 | Br. 
Nut oil, perhaps impure.... 1-491 Br. Y. | Carbonate of potash, lowest 
es07 er: VGERM. cc. coer coronene cone so. oe 1:°379 Br. 
149 3=OW. Gluten of wheat, dried......... 1-426 Br. Y. 
| Tallow, EM vase ceca Beeenee 1-492 Br ive H ] 433 W. 
E 1-483 Br Y. OT SAGA Naiarssmacwwiwerrmne 1-436 Br. 
* of caraway seeds....... { eee | Oe 1457 W, 
1-490 Br. Y. ; 1-458 W. 
‘oi Of marjoram..........s++s { jot ee sp. gre 1*7M4eecesseses al 
Oil of nutmeg............006 Ha = ¥. Sulphate of magnesia....... { ee \ Br. 
. Oil of angelica............+4. f a = ™ Borax, sp. gr- 1-7149......... ee = 
I re 1-507 Br. Y FONE Mite gasses .co208.. cee 147° OW. 
fee 20 rage f ™ *+ 1 Gum Arabic, sp. gr. 1°375...1:467 N. 
mem White wax, cold......... lea “vy. Gimalimnte.s...%...-..cc.-.00cene 1-474 lr 
Bal 1:194 Br. ¥. | Opal, partly hydrophanous ...1°479 ‘ 
Salsam of sulphur .......... { 1-497 Br. Arseniate of soda, least ...... 1-479 H 
bo ee WS MGT oe yeas greatest ...1°481 \ om 
Qe 1-496 Br. Sulphate of ammonia and 
i. = 1500 W. THAPMES Ab... oceenteess +s cece : 483 ¥ 
Oil of beech nut .......00...00 1-500 187 : 
. 1-500 Cand DOR asics cusses ccnceves f 1-496 Br. Y. 
Oilofrhodium............... 1-505 ' = voone SP+ Bf. 10996 1.44..-1-500 C. N. 
1-503 ) my ObBirdianhes. 063.0080 Tee ose sane 1-488 Br. 
3 a : 1-503 5°" ~° | Iceland spar, ext.........csce0e0 1-488 W. 
|*Permacett, Cold ........606 4 1.595 ° WW, Satie... 14833 M. 
1.503 acc fixed line E, do. 1-4887 Ru. 
Oil of pimento............... et Br. Y. coecssncaseee eects ON Crees cose ees cet 1657 W. 
1-507 Br mpractnnere eee MOTUS ss cee: AGes68 165438 M. 


Index of Refraction. 
Yolk of an egg, dry......c000.. 1:500 Br. ¥. 
Triple oxalate of chromium 
and potash, least ............ 1-506 B 
oe woewewnnne Zreatest 1-608 f ‘d 
Glass plate, English............ 1-500 
ee ee ee 1-50 tw. 
English, ext.) 15133 He. 
ROE Raat io ncenstinnsegy \ 1514 Bose. 
ro LEECH .05...cc00 1517 
CKOMAN, 9. race ssissac seers. 1525 t he 
weve CrOWN, prism Dollond, 
MERI: -»....050...-+0000 1526 He 
crown, prism Dollond, 1-5109 Br. 
crown, Fraunhofer, No, 
13, sp. gr. 2°435, fixed line 
logondet 2 Sn eee 15314 Fr. 
do., No. 9, fixed line, 
SPMRT Berd JD we ovcecses- see.) O80 Fr. 
www Fraunhofer, sp. gr. 
2°756, fixed line E, ......... 15631 Fr. 
ao MUR, clccceins sisnss Os 1-582 Br. 
Stara; Gey «.2......000 Senonce 1504 Br. 
SS 1-508 Br. 
Gum scammony ........s0000. 1-510 Bs. 
Gp Res... 8... sn 00 ole bare 
www HOt quite’dry............ ~ = 
Human outiele............... { ; aM WwW 
Nitre, least index .............6 1-335 Br. 
aware PRCALESE ..--.s0-c000ssc0e 1-514 Br. 
eS SD Uy ORR ac. 1524 N, 
Dantzic vitriol, sulphate iron 1.515 N. 


Nadelstein from Faroe.........1°5153 Br. 


Mesotype, least............c0se00 1516 
pas SRGQUCSt... 21... .cceeee 320 Br. 
Sulphate of zinc, ordin. refr. 1-517 
1°51" 
My@th pita... ccsccccsscsvees 1 , Br 
Tartaric acid, least.........0. 518 Br, 
mredtest: ...-.. <a IEowo 
WW ies © 6... ssn cnnsessscenns 152) al. 
Gum dragon, (tragacanth), i a. 
Glass—borax, | ; silex, 2...... 1528 Br. 
1-521 Ww. 
Gum or shell lac ............ 1-525 B 
Li 598 ¢ ‘ 
1524 W. 
GROUTCHONE. <« snecunsssnene! 1534 Br. 
1557 Br. 
Selenite, sulphate of lime....-.. e525 We, 
seewereceenrerarnnmeecrerrenennna PTeatest 
FORTACTION ...4.....00..-0000s0 l-536° Br. 
A selenites, sp. gr. 2:252...... 1488 N. 
ce. ae ie W527) Bre 
TOR ti. onic con on cana? 1°527 ‘Br. 
Crystalline of ox and fish, 
oe a 1-530 W. 
I5ei We 
, 158! Br. 
a ee 1586 Br. 
158 Br. 
Sulphate of copper, least { 1-531 
re 1-552 
Ae 
Olibanum gum............... L aa aa 


Glass of phosphorus, phos- 

phoric acid fused ............ 1-532 
Solid phosphoric acid ......... 1-544 Br. 
Glass of borax, fused borax...1 532 
Manna 


corveevereennne OFA sececccescecncsececes 1:6931 M. 
Ist axis of elasticity 1-5326 Ru. 
2d ditto .. 20.8 16863 Ru. 
eres Stl MBO ..05...8 16908 Ru. 
Arseniate of potash............ 1535 W. 


385 


Dioptrics. 


386 


Dioptrics. 


Index of Refraction. Index of Refraction, 
oo www Fahlunite ...........6 ra 3 1-535 Br. Prussiate of potash.........+++ 1586 Br. Glass, tinged red with gold...1-715 
1535 W. Anhydrite, S sik 15772 Bi, secovenees ACCP TOD...ceeeereesee- ae 
HEM) Quai sia csc taever cee ee. ‘1 Oa” dare Xa) ox ext.. ..1:6219 Bi. Buchroite, least ......6..ecse0s 1-709 ' Br. 
1-550 Br. Y-| Gum amitoniae....... oor . 1°585 Nitrate of silver, least ......... 1:729 
1535 W. Hyposulphite of lime, least...1-583 6 He. greatest....1-788 | 
Mastic gum. 0 sigis'Steeaiien ' ok So ee | ane greatest 1-628 Hyposulphite of soda and 
a a Bearer Gh cecrss aoaios ses oo crue ays 1585 Br. silver, least, s.:.0....00ra0sous 1:735 He. 
; 535 W. Benzoic gum, mean .......+- 06 1:591 W. greatest 1:785 He, 
AR OR rt -peaen i 1:546 Br. ¥.| Tortoise shell ......sseseseee 1", Bor, (5 | | Amimibe-captage geapercencosanconans 1-735 
1535 W. 1596 W. __ Nitrate of lead .........sceeeeees 1-758 
Copan 1-549 Br. GuiacUM QuM .......ee recone $1 coo Br, Yo'l\ Cinnamoi stone .......c.seseres 1:759 Br. 
1-553 24 Y 1-619 Br. | Chrysoberyl ........ssseeeeesoees 1-760 
: 1536 W. Cy en ae 1598 Br. 1:756 He. 
Sugar, whitess.seessee} 1 54] Bre ¥-| Baleamof Toltssscosccccc 160 W. Disenelhe <ctscanprp ests. «chon 1-761 Br. 
Pa Eg 2) Mee es tee ee | sill a) ep del | Re ee Mmean........-1 ‘618. Br. 1812 W. 
Palgpar sausssnasterers cocees se ses l OBO § IST, Siliceo-carbonate of zine and Felspar, greatest refr.......... 1:764 Br. 
Mellite, least.....- +--+. +++e++001 538) p, UPAR, Wes fone sp a'eo!Saeleol oslo <5 cioigr 1:6005 Br. Sapphire, white ........-.sseees 1-768 W. 
eee eo . y anercvanphtteerccoreasersescemen Greatest 1'8477- Br. cciponstitend MAIR ao «in nwananiedaslte 1-794 Br, 
: {1538 Br. PAG PONEe, ONG a sp eho ase canwceaoewes 1-601 : 1768 He. 
Juniper gum.. 1541 Br. Y.| Glass, FUby Ted gessssoassnuewel’ 1-601 | ne ast Care 1-779 Br. 
Carbonate of “irytes least...1°540 Br. | Meiouite......seorsessereereeesees 1-606 } Br. Babi gis. snsgeng ofecrasves sows 1-779 Br. 
Boxwood . * 1:542  W. Tron sinter.. : six 44 3606,| Zircon, orange coloured ....... 1-782. Bre 
Colophony... 1543 W. Glass, purple ‘coloured alent 1-608 J Glass lead, (Hint)......cecsereee 1-787 Ze, 
Apepuyiiite,... Roce eet e: 1-5431 He. Resin of jalap... ©1608 Br. Y. | Pyrope ...sscscsscccseevesvcesooee 1792 “Ee 
Carbonate of strontian, least 1-543 Hyposulphite of peneneer ay Labrador hornblende............ 1:80 He. 
seoreerecenemverererreceerececerns ZTeatest] +700 } Br RAE A, «esjaasie gold ocseneceundueet 1-608 Y yy ARERR: amcein ajaperap visiesioiesainee ete 1:84 = W. 
Dichroite, Tolite ..........s+00 1-544 serweveneacrerveccoroccorocrvoonns PTeatest 1-651 \ oA Carbonate of lead, least....... 1813 Br, 
" i 1545 N. Topaz, colourless..........000 16102 Bi. sacrenersareraccsresmmtpeccre ZTCALESt +. Vou 
Rock, atlf.impi gr. 2-145... 1-557 Br. ans Ist axis of he .1:6145 Ru. Garnet | pspssst aps sain cee 815 Br. 
Chio turpentine, mean......... i451 Jr. ag ll itto ditto,.:....1°6167, Bu. Borate of lead, fused, extreme 
Sagapenum gum ...scsseeceseees 1-545 lente OE ditto” dito. .<. 16241 Ru. £0 CAP uassays gunise ances spade 1866 He. 
Turpentine .....20. 20... ee sseees 1 sis Br. Y. | —..-~ bluish, from Cairngorm 1-624 Br. Sulphate of lead .......s.seee0e 1-925 Br. 
Burgundy pitch, mean......... 1-558 ervnsungegg MACORID; » GFE. cn nicacntetcn. 1-6323 Bi. Withamite, least .........0000 1-931 Br. 
Gum thus, mean ........eceee 1-550 Br. ext.. 16401 Bi. eco greatest......se-00 1-960 Br. 
Rock crystal, Ord........0s+000 1547 W. ures DIE Tahendaah. 1636 Glass, lead 2—sand 1.....+04+ 1-987 W. 
ches By An 1562 Br. emnssanses FOMOW ap 1 so 58 Br. ZIVCOM oessserseecseseeesacontees ees 1:95 W. 
Ee GCE: cs tenetanne 1563. W. ee ee ee 1652 least refraction......++ 1961 Br. 
Amethyst .......sceeceeeereeveees 1-562 W. Siliceo-carbonate of zine from qacceorenenn BTeatest dittO......++. 2015 Br. 
Qoares, Ord. TAY .,.0--.-0.0rnee 1:5484 M. Aachen, least imo newevasiees 1°6173 Br. 1958 Hany. 
wtf 3 Ce 1-5582 M. greatest 16395 Br. Sulph 2-008 Br. Y. 
ewesey OTe TIME” Bint. ccaccees MOAT Ltr from Bohemia, least 1-600 a rl otis Wane a 904 W. 
CR the 615220008. 15563 R. RL, Ta greatest 1-848 2115 Br. 
BME ee tisoreccssetsaerencs 1547 W. Glass, bright green, .........66. 16152 p melted......+ 2148 Br. 
sp. gt. 1-O4...cccereeseeee 1556 N. “Castor, cso. ws 1623 § 7" Galemiel ssscrnsva svcnlw-enae 1-970 
Resi, MEAs. Maca cacessueosnent 1554 Br. Sulphate of a ord.......1°6352 M. Tungstate of lime, least ....... ] 270 
Glue, nearly hard............0+ 1-553 Br. Y. Ramee ORs saan 1:6468 M. greatest....2°129 
Chaltedany .J. 2 ss.ccecscncasins 1553 Sr. — eat ecce ORAN Ine 1-6201 Bi. Glass, lead 3—flint 1 ......... 2-028 Ze. 
Comptonite .......s.scseseceeees 1-553 “Br. ae ord. yel- Scaly oxide of iron...........+ 21 =. 
Cuene ar Br. Y low, QTEeN TAYS..+.scceeeeeeee 16460 He. 1-889 N. 
PIU oc cceccecresccccccccecs 1:67 WwW. oh another Glass of ae 1 980 W. 
Hyposulphate of lime, mean specimen, redrays... ..1 6459 He. + secakiis 2:15 Po.! 
eo, Mk ee ae 1-561 He. ditto, 2216 Br. 
ee. see mean green 1566 He. yellow, green rays... .-1 6491 Silicate of lead, atom to 
Dragon’s blood ......cees..cseees 1562 Br. Y. Rees Borer eee) ‘pate atom, extreme red......sssoee 2:128 He. 
Horn { 1565 Br. do-topazus, sp. gr. 4°27....1:643  N. Weabbiicbial 9-125 Br. Y. 
OTM cccccccccccseccccccesscece 1-58 W. _— meet do...1-646 W. sp. peescce ces ccccestee 9-994 Br. 
Wernerite, ext.s.-.cccsescscesees 2 563 Muriate of ammonia...........+ 1-625 Br. Blondes) cegasep «cess ee eaeceeeee 9-260 Br. 
ee AEs oe inc theneoe eet 1°594 Aloes.. 1634 Br. Y.| Nitrite of lead, biaxal, in six- 
Baryto-calcite, least..........-. 1:565 } Br. Glass, aad coloured. 31635 Br. sided prisms, ord. ray...... 2-322 He 
conic eS greatest.......1°701 | Euclase, Otdesesssssessesess+ee-1 6429 Bi. Dinesndieb nal (ta N. 
Glass, pink coloured.......++ +. 1-570 | Pa; 6A RS, 16630 Bi. oi, ee — ma 
FA SRGIORIIGA™ 5< -comiscneiaans deeannce 1:575 Br. Y.| Sulphate of strontian...... cone 649 2 ae 
1576 Br || Glew, byncokh vel 1 oh concen ae jem Rodw. 
Flint glass, var. specimens 1578 He, Mother-of-pearl .......cseeceees 1:653 rom = \w. 
FS hee en eines 1-657 he saa iy > to O44 
(1:584 He. Epidote, least.......+++-sec00e001 661 $ Br. Chromate of lead .. 2°479] 
1-594 Bose. EO, See 1-703 —_ another kind, ivf 
pod taancae CXEFEME TEs: 23 4 1596 Br. Tounmaline ... oes esnsenaseaaa ad QOS least refraction ...... 2'508 
1-601 He. Chrysolite, least .........see000+ 1-660 wvnonsoree another Kind, do-2°508 > BE 
r -604Br. Bose. wcmrapey RU GAUCML, fit sisinin teat 1-685 ] srovconmestoecenne QHOCREr Hine, 
_. Fraunhofer, No. 3, Chloruret of sulphur......... 1°67 greatest refraction.. 2974 | 
Line: BG ooh rtce se toe ce 1.6145 Fr. Nitrate of bismuth, least......1-67 $ He. ed 25 kind, do.. 2 926 J 
~~ No. 30, line E, 1:6374 Fr. as greatest 1:89 Octohedrite........cssseeseeeees 2-500 
No. 28, ditto 1:6405 Fr. Glass, orange coloured......... 1:695 B Realgar, artificial.. 062549 > Br. 
No. 13, ditto 1°6420 Fr. BOTA Guaenpogs + qs. 75 apadiaas + 1701 ¢ “ Red silver Ore ....+se++ voveneeeD'D64 


Index of Refraction. 


In the preceding Table, the letter WV affixed to any index of refraction, 


bee; E, Euler; M, Malus ; 
He, Sir John Herschel ; 


C. Cavallo’s table; Ru, Rudberg; Bi, Biot ; 
F Mr. Faraday ; Hai, Haidinger ; 
calculated the indices from Sir David Brewster’s observations. 
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indicates that the observation was made by Newton; H, Hauks- 
Po, Potter; Ze, Zeiher; Bosc, 
W, Wollaston ; Br, Sir David Brewster ; and Br. 


Boscovich ; Fr; "Fraunhofer; 
¥; by Dr. Young, who 


Siete = ten tlle rte re rere 


1 Deduced from its polarising angle, which was 63°. 


Dl 


If light is regarded as consisting of material particles, it 
must move with greater velocity in bodies than in vacuo, 
in the proportion of the sines to which the refraction of 
these bodies is proportional. The power of bodies, there- 
fore, to refract and reflect light, must be inversely propor- 
tional to their specific gravities ; for if a body of small spe- 
cific gravity has the same index of refraction as a body of 
great specific gravity, the former must have exercised a 
greater absolute force upon light than the latter. 

On the hypothesis of emission, it has been shewn by Sir 
Isaac Newton, that the absolute refractive power of bodies 


The results given in the preceding tables are susceptible 
of increased accuracy, not only by taking accurate mea- 
sures of the indices of refraction of the bodies, in relation 
to the fixed line E of the spectrum, but also by obtaining 
more accurate measures of their specific gravities. 


Seer. 11—On the Refraction of os by bodies with plane 


and spherical surfaces. 


Having shewn how to find the refracted ray, when the 
incident ray is given, and the constant ratio of refraction 
which belongs to any transparent body, we may trace the 
progress of rays through bodies of any form whatever, pro- 
vided we have the lines given which are perpendicular to 
the surface of the body at the points where the rays fall 
upon it. In all spherical surfaces this perpendicular is a 
line drawn through the point of incidence and the centre 
of the spherical surface; and in all other cases it is a line 
perpendicular to a line touching the surface at the point of 
incidence. 

The names of prisms and lenses have been given to those 
transparent bodies which are most useful in optical experi- 
ments, and in the construction of optical instruments. Sec- 
hons of these different refracting bodies are shewn in the 
annexed diagram. 


Fig. 21. 
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is proportional directly to the square of the cosine of their Dioptrics. 
maximum angle of refraction, and inversely to their specific —\—~ 


gravity; that is, calling R the absolute refractive power, m 
the index of refraction, and D the density of the body, we 


2 
p*—] 
shall have Rk, a formula by which the following 
table of absolute refractive powers has been computed. The 
numbers marked Dulong, were, we believe, computed by 
Sir John Herschel, from the refractive indices given by 
Dulong in the preceding table. 


Lable of Absolute Refractive Powers. 


Index of Refraction, Index of Refraction. Index of Refraction. 
Tabasheer ...scessoe0s sees--0°0976 06424 Malus. ANIM GNI Jos0366 84 de0se soe 10032 
Se 0-2742 Brewenge, |). ere Oh ry i 0°6536 Newton. | Alcohol, miles he ome. 
PROF 6PAP.n<...0.005.+0008. 03426 . 06440 Brewster. | Carbonate of potash...... 0227 
nee 0°3799 Dulong. | | Nitre --+s--sessesensessee SI0E A ctdrains: b Ppa LEH sn 10496 f Brewster 
Ses. of barytes { 0°3829 Dulong. | wroriate of sod j 0-6477 | Olefiant gas ............0..+ 1:0654 Dulong. 
iphate ot barytes.... ) g.s979 Newton. ey pidindeeal vain 0:7100 Brewster. | Muriate of ammonia...... 10788 Brewster. 

Sulphurous acid gas...... 0:44.55 AAU... Coote ey aaa 06570 Newton. | Carburetted hydrogen....1-2204 Dulong. 
Nitrous gas ........00e +-.--0 449] Dulong. Nitric acid........ 06676 Brewster. | Camphor ........ c..eseeee 1-255] 

0-4528 | cer ee et ae 0°6716 Newton. | Oil of olives...........c006 1-2607 Hewes 
j. > . coronsog AA AESESeeEBEe 0:4530 Biot. Hydrocyanic acid ......... 0°7366 Dulong. Oil of linseed..........+000+ 1-2819 : 

O-5206 Wewton-. | Baby 20... tcc scneccseesecsad 0:7389 Brewster. | Spirit of turpentine....... 1 +3222 
Carbonic acid gas.........0°4537 Sulphate ofiron........... Ontsal Newtans, |) Bees war ....ccees.corerea 1:3308 Malus. 
ree 0-4.734, | Duong Muriatic ether vapour....0 7552 Dulong. pee 13654 Newton. 
LO. EE eee ee 0-4813 Brazilian topaz ............ 0-7586 Brewster. | Octohedrite ............00. 13816 \ ee 
Glass of antimony......... 0-4864 Newton. | Rain water ....... .........0°7845 Newton. | Bi-sulphuret of carbon...1-4294 ; 
Nitrous OXide.......sesss00 osiea ee Flint glass, mean.......... 0-7986 Brewster. | Diamond.............0..0008 14566 Newton. 
Baran pe <cneees scones 0 5188 8: Cyanogen ........0000.++2---0 8021 Dul Oil of cinnamon.......... 1°4944 
en 0-5386 Newton. | Sulphuretted hydrogen...0-8419 i ic I ol COMMA! vos 00sn0- gs 16184 | 
Carbonic oxide ............ 0:5387 Dulong. Ghurag A PACs cance s. sincie OrB574, (Newtons, | Healgarciescsecscsscsccence 1-6666 | pe 
QUATEZ 2.2... 000000 sceeeee0e0°5415 Malus. Sulphuret of carbon va- ee | 1-7000 ji 
Rock crystal ............... 0-5450 Hiwies DOME! Farah 2 a2 see eee 0:8743 SPOOL. . ok vacss.0ie.0dt eas 2-2000 
Common glass -............ 05436 ; ‘| Sulphuric ether vapour...0-9138 $ Dulong. Phoaphiotiie ...0.45. 6-000 2 8857 | 
Muriatic acid gas......... 0:5514 Dulong. Protosulphuretted hydro- FAV QTORER «05a fociceDoceopeee 3°0953 Dulong. 
Sulphuric acid............. 06124 Newton. Cea 09680 | 


1. A prism, represented in the figure at A, is a solid 
piece of glass, having three plane surfaces, AR, AS, RS, 
which are called its refracting faces, the light passing 
through any two of them. 

2. A plane lens, B, is alens, the centre of whose surfaces 
are infinitely distant. Its sides are therefore parallel like a 
piece of plane glass. 

3. A spherical lens, C, is a lens whose surfaces have the 
same centre, and is consequently a sphere or a part of one. 

4. A double convex lens, D, has two convex spherical 
surfaces, whose centres are on opposite sides of the lens. It 
is said to be equaily convex when the radii of its two sur- 
faces are equal ; and unequally convex when the radii are 
unequal. 

5. A plano-convex lens, E, is a lens which has one of its 
surfaces flat or plane, and the other convee. 

6. A double concave lens, shewn at F, is a solid bounded 
by two concave spherical surfaces. It is equally concave 
when its surfaces have the same radius, and unequally con- 
cave when they have different radii. 

7. A plano-concave lens, G, has one of its surfaces con- 
cave and the other plane. 

8. A meniscus lens, H, has one of its surfaces concave 
and the other convex, the two surfaces meeting if continued. 
The convexity predominates, and it acts as a convex lens. 

9. A concavo-convex lens, I, differs from the meniscus 
only in the circumstance that the two surfaces do not meet 
if continued. Hence the concavity predominates, and the 
lens acts as a concave one. 


re ee nok hee Slee = te A Se ee el Se eee 


1 Assuming the specific gravity to be 1-044, the same as oil of cinnamon. 
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Wey at M; it is merely a cylinder of 
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10. A eylindrical lens is shewn 


glass, or any other transparent [7 
body. “Y 

11. A plano-cylindrical lens, 
shewn at N, has one of its surfaces 
plane and the other cylindrical. 

12. A transverse cylindrical 
lens, shewn at O, resembles two 
plano-cylindrical lenses, plane 
transversely, or with their lengths 
at right angles to each other, and 
joined together by their plane sur- 
faces at a bc d. 


e 


Refraction through Prisms. 


As prisms are essential parts of optical instruments, and 
are of peculiar value in experiments on light, it is necessary 
to havea correct idea of the phenomena which they exhibit, 
in refracting rays of light. 

Let ABE be a prism of two equal sides BA, BE, and 
made of glass whose index of refraction is 1-500, or whose 
ratio of refraction is 
as 1:500 to 1, or as 
3 to 2, and let RC 
bea ray incident on 
its first surface at 
C. It is required 
to determine the 
path of thisray after 
it has suffered re- 
fraction at both its 
surfaces AB, BE. 
From any scale set 
off CG equal to 10 
divisions, and CR equal to 15, and through G draw GD per- 
pendicular to AC. From the point C, and on the line CD, set 
off CD equalto CR, and through Dand Cdraw DCe,—Ce will 
be the refracted ray. From a scale on which Cc is 10, set off 
CeG cqual to 15 parts, and drawing gd perpendicular to BE, 
make ed equal to eC, and draw through d and ¢ the line der, — 
cr will be the path of the ray refracted by the second sur- 
face BE of the prism. When the radins Ce will not reach 
the perpendicular gd, the ray Ce will not be refracted at. all, 
but will suffer total reflexion. When total reflexion com- 
mences, the point d will fallin the line EB, and the per- 
pendicular gd will touch the circle described with the radius 
cC: round ¢, at the point d. At all greater angles of inci- 
dence the ray Ce will be totally reflected. 

The sine of the angle of incidence at ec, when the ray 
Ce is not able to emerge from the prism, but suffers total 
reflexion, will be found in the case of plate glass (whose 

1 
1500.3 
0-666; the angle corresponding to which is 41° 48’. 

The total reflexion which thus takes place within trans- 
parent bodies, is a very remarkable and highly interesting 
phenomenon. The light is far more brilliant than what is 
obtained from the brightest silver, which gives more reflect- 
ed light than any other metal ; and it possesses curious phy- 
sical properties, which will be explained in a subsequent 
part of the article. The phenomenon of total reflexion may 
be finely seen by filling a tumbler-glass with water, and 
placing it above the head so as to see the image of a candle 
reflected from the lower side of its surface when at rest. 
The brilliancy of the image surpasses that of every other 
species of reflexion. Diamonds, precious stones, and the 
glass ornaments of chandeliers, &c. &c., are often cut so as 


Fig. 23. 
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index of refraction is 1-500), to be equal to 


to send to the eye light that has suffered total reflexion. Dio. 
The brilliant white lustre of dew-drops arises from totally \ 
reflected light. 
To a person under perfectly still water, the vision of ob- 
jects either out of the water or on the bottom, must be very 
singular. The whole visible heavens, in place of being a 
hemisphere, will appear like a cone, with an angle of 97°, 
“ All objects,” says Sir John Herschel, “down to the hori- 
zon, will be visible in this space, and those near the horizon 
much distorted and contracted in dimensions, especially in 
height. Beyond the limits of this circle will be seen the 
bottom of the water and all subaqueous objects, reflected, 
and as vividly depicted, as by direct vision. In additionto 
these peculiarities, the circular space above mentioned will 
appear surrounded with a perpetual rainbow of faint but 
delicate colours.” In order to understand this, let MN be 
the surface of the water, and Ean eye at the bottom. Let 
DE be the direction in whieh 
a horizontal ray ND, would be. 
refracted at D, and CE the , 
direction in which MC would 
be refracted at C. Then itis 
clear. that all objects on the 
horizon will be seen in the di- 
rections ED, EC, and as the 
same is true in every azi- 
muth, ACEDB will bea section of the cone, which will 
comprehend within it all objects in the visible horizon. 
The sun and moon will appear to rise at A and set at B. 
They will have the appearance of ovals, with their smaller 
diameters vertical. ‘They will quit the horizon, and descend 
to it again very slowly, as the angle of refraction varies very 
slowly from 90° of incidence downwards. If a man fishing 
near N stands up to his knees in water, his knees will just 
be seen above the water, in the direction EB, and his 
standing within the cone BEA, while his legs will be see 
bright, and inverted in the direction of about EN, by the 
total reflexion of the lower surface MN, of the water. Ifwe 
draw Ce and Dd, making the angles eCE, dDE, equal to 
CED, thenallobjects in the water, to the right hand of d, and 
to the left hand ofc, will be seen by total reflexion from the 
inner surface MN of the water, in the space surrounding the 
cone AEB. An object at ¢ will be seen by reflexion ftom 
the point C, in the direction EC, and an object at d by reflex- 
ion from D; but none of the objects between e and d will 
be seen by reflexion to the eye at E. Hence we see the 
reason why the fisherman’s legs, like other objects under 
water, will be seen by total reflexion in a direction near to 
EN. The circular ‘rainbow, or rather fringe of colours, 
which separates the objects out of the water from those 
which are beneath it, and seen by total reflexion, is that 
band of colour which always bounds light that is totally re- 
flected. ' 
It frequently happens, both in optical experiments and in 
optical instruments, that light is refracted at the surfaces of 
two media placed in contact, such as water and glass, and in 
compound lenses of flint and crown glass, either touching one 
another or unitedby acement. Inall such cases, itis necessary 
to determine the refraction which light experiences at their 
refracting surface. It is found by experiment, and may be 
proved theoretically, that the index of refraction forthe sepa- 
rating surfaces of media is equal to the quotient of the most 
refractive, divided by the least re- 
fractive medium. Thus, the in- 
dex of refraction for the separat- & 
ing surface of water and plate glass 


will be aap or 1+122, which is ™ 
nearly the same as that of tabasheer. 
In order, therefore, to find the re- 
fracted ray in this case, let MN be 


Fig. 24. 


Fig. 25. 


0s. a parallel stratum of water resting upon a piece of parallel 
glass OP. A ray RC, will be refracted in the direction 
Ce’, and may be found by the method formerly given. In 
order to find the change produced in the direction of the 
ray at ¢’, take a point g’, in the line ¢’C, so that if e’C is 
1122, e’g' shall be 1-000, then drawing gd’ perpendicular 
to the refracting surface, make c’d’ equal to e’C ; and hav- 
ing drawn through the points d’, c’ the line d'c’c',—e’c will 
betherefractedray. This ray being incident on the second 
surface of the glass plate at c, will be refracted in a direc- 


RCA is equal to rc, 


| creases when Ce deviates on either side from this mean po- 


ollowing simple rule for finding the index of refraction, after 
shaving measured, with a goniometer or otherwise, the angle 
or the complement of the angle RCA. Divide 
he sine of the angle of incidence by the sine of half the 
ungle of the prism, and the quotient will be the index of 
ettaction. 
_ For the purpose of measuring indices of refraction, we do 
Jotrequire regular prisms of considerable size. Two small 
aces well groundand tolerably polished, are sufficient for this 
durpose. They need never be 
arger than the pupil of the eye, and 
vill answer well enough if they are 
{thesizeofa pin’shead. If we wish 
° measure the index of refraction 


a 


lary attraction at the point A, and after measuring 
re angle BAE of the prism, and the angle of incidence at 


Tties, 


: We had once a looking-glass of this kind sent to us as a curiosity by a gentleman, 
It differed from all the rest in bis possession, only in its being the worst. 
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which the image of the candle becomes stationary, the in- 
dex of refraction will be found as before. 


Refraction through Plane Glasses. 


Every person is acquainted with the fact that light which 
passes through plane glasses, or glasses which have their 
two surfaces flat and parallel, like MN, in the annexed 
figure, does not suffer any very perceptible change, either 


Fig. 27. 


in its general direction, or in the parallelism, convergency, 
or divergency of its rays. If AB, A’B’, for example, be 
two parallel rays incident on the plate of glass MN, they will 
suffer equal refractions at B, B’, because they are incident.at 
the same angles, and the refracted rays BC, B’C’, will there- 
fore be parallel. These parallel rays again falling upon the 
second surface at C, C’ will suffer equal refractions there, 
and will emerge parallel in the lines CD, C’D’.. Hence we 
conclude that parallel rays after transmission, at any obli- 
quity, through a plane glass, will emerge parallel. But as 
the rays DC, D’C’, will, to an eye at D and D’, be seen in 
the directions DCa, D’C’a’, their absolute directions in space 
arealtered, and the difference between the real and the visible 
direction will increase with the obliquity of the rays AB, 
A’B’, and with the thickness of the plate of glass. If we 
suppose MN to be part of a looking-glass, silvered on its 
lower side CC’, then the refracted rays BC, B’C’, will, after 
reflexion at C,,C’, in the directions Ce, C’c’, be refracted at 
c, e’, into the parallel directions cd, e’d'. But the rays AB, 
A’B‘, will be reflected, though in a much fainter degree, in 
the directions Ab, A’U’, so that an eye placed so as to receive 
these rays, will see the bright image reflected from the sil- 
vered surface, in the direction de, and the faint image re- 
flected from the first surface, in the direction 5B, at a dis- 
tance from each other depending on the obliquity of the 
reflexion, and on the thickness of the plate. A candle, for 
example, will be seen double at a short distance from the 
mirror; but a larger object, in order to be seen double, 
must be viewed at a greater distance. At great obliquities, 
and when the objects are very luminous, such as gas-burn- 
ers, &c., other images will beseen 
by reflexions at ¢, c’, and subse- 
quent reflexions from the other 
side of the plate. If the two ih 
faces of the plate are not exactly / 
parallel, the bright and faint ima- 
ges above described, will change 
their distance, sometimes over- 
lapping each other, and some- 
times separating, according to 
the part of the plate on which « 
they fall, though the angle of in- 
cidence may remain the same.! 
When diverging and converg- 
tg rays pass through a plane 
glass, their degree of divergency 4 
and convergency is altered by it, 


who valued it on account of its remarkable pro- 
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Dioptrics. and also the position of the points of divergency and conver- 
ware gency. Let ABB' bea pencil of rays diverging from A, and 


incident upon the plane glass MN. The emergent rays 
CD, C’D’, will, after their second refraction at C, C’, proceed 
as if they had come from the point 4, and their angle of di- 
vergency will now be JBB’. Hence a plane glass brings 
the divergent point of diverging rays nearer to it, and in- 
creases the angle of divergency. For the same reason, if 
D65D’ is aconverging beam of light, its point of convergency 
b, will be removed to A by the plane glass, or its angle of 
convergency will be diminished. 

When there is only one refraction, as in the case of stand- 
ing water, whose surface is BB’, and bottom CC’, then the 
very reverse will be the result. A diverging beam ABB’ 
will have its divergent point removed to a, and a converging 
beam would have it brought nearer the surface. 


Refraction of Rays by Spheres. 


When a ray of light falls upon a curved surface of any 
kind, the infinitely small part of the surface which it occu- 
pies may be considered as coinciding with the tangent to 
the surface, or with a plane surface touching the curve at 
the point of incidence. When the surface is spherical, this 
tangent plane is perpendicular to the radius, or the line 
drawn from the centre of the sphere to the point of inci- 
dence. Hence it is always given when the centre is given. 

Let MN be the section of asphere of glass, whose index 
of refraction is 1°500, as before, RSfa ray passing through 


Fig. 29. 


its centre S, and therefore unrefracted, because it is inci- 
dent perpendicularly on both surfaces, and RC, RC, other 
rays parallel to, and equidistant from, RSf, it is required to 
find the path of one of these RC, through the sphere. Join 
SC, which will be perpendicular to the surface atC. Froma 
scale on which RC is three parts, set off RC equal to 1, 
and draw CD parallel to CS, (which is the same as drawing 
it perpendicular to the elementary surface, or tangent to the 
sphere at C). Make CD equal to CR, and through D and 
C draw the line DCf meeting the posterior surface of the 
sphere at c, andthe axis of thesphere at f. The point f would 
have been the focus, had there been no second surface to re- 
fract the ray Ce a second time. Ona scale in which Ce is 
two parts, set off Cg equal to | part, and having joined Se, 
draw gd parallel to Se, and make cd equal tocC. Through 
¢ draw dcF, meeting the axis of the sphere in F. As the 
ray RC, below RSj, falls in the very same manner on the 
sphere MN, it will have its refracted ray in a similar direc- 
tion, and the two rays will meet at F, which is called the 
focus of the sphere for parallel rays, or the principal focus 
of the sphere. 

If we determine the path of the ray RC, and find the 
foci f and F for both surfaces; by using different indices 
of refraction, we shall find that in every case the distance 
EF of the principal focus of the sphere is exactly one- 
half of the distance Ef of the focus for the first surface, 
and that FS is to ES as the sine of incidence or the index 
of refraction is to the difference between twice the sine of 
incidence and twice the sine of refraction; that is, in glass 
as 1°500 is to 3°000—2-000, or as 1-500 to 1-000. 


ICS. 


ing results :-— 
Index of refraction. 


Tabasheer,....-- FS isto ES as 1°111 isto 0-222 
Watcr,.......-...'S isto ES as 1-336 is to 0°672 
Glass, .......ueseae FS isto ES as 1-500 isto 1-000 
ZiLCON, «.-+s00+eeeL' 9 1S tO ES as 2°000 is to 2000 


Hence it appears that in the case of zircon, and all 
other bodies whose index of refraction is 2°00, the focus 
F falls exactly on the posterior surface of the sphere at E, 
and it therefore follows that in diamond, phosphorus, &, 
and all bodies whose refractive power exceeds 2-000, the 
principal focus falls within the sphere, the focus advancing 
from E towards §, as the index of refraction increases, and 
reaching the centre of the sphere S, when the index of re- 
fraction becomes infinite. 

It may be interesting to trace the distances E of the prin- 
cipal focus F from the sphere, in bodies of various refractive 
powers, supposing the radius of sphere to be one inch, and 
placed in vacuo. 


Distances E F. Feet. Inches. 


Hydrogen,......+++- 3623 inches......+.+00 301 11 
Oxygen, .....seeeee. PEBS meds ceipcceante 153 *"a 
Atmospheric air,...1701 = seeeeseeeees 141 9 
Phosgen, ......++++++8 Oy er ee 36 «(0 
Tabasheer,....00. 4 se eaeeeeeees 0 4 
Water, Sh O98 22-5..25, O =I nearly. 
Gelaaiy 5.5 ict siddes os G0 ot. la 0  4aninch. 
Zircom, 0.is8. 058%. dae OOO a ds. aide bisa 0 0 
Diamond,.......+. within the sphere. 


In spheres of diamond and other substances of high re- 
fractive power, a refracted ray Ce may fall so obliquely 
upon the inner surface of the sphere, that it would be totally 
reflected, and would therefore be carried round the surface 
of the sphere, without the possibility of making its exit. If 
the length of the refracted ray Ce should cut off an arch 
which is an aliquot part of a circle, the ray would describe 
a regular polygon, being always reflected from the same 
points; but if it was not an aliquot part of a circle, the pomts 
of reflexion would vary in every revolution of the ray- 

The following is the rule for finding the principal focus 
of a sphere, orits focus for parallel rays :__Divide the index 
of refraction by twice its excess above unity, and the quo- 
tient is the distance of the principal focus from the centre 
of the sphere. 

When the rays RC, RC, in place of falling on the sphere 
in directions parallel to the axis, or to one another, proc 
from a near object, and always from a point in the axis RSE, 
their focus may be found by the very same method which 
we have already given. When the point from which the 
rays diverge is very distant, the focus of such rays will bee 
little farther from the sphere than F, and as the radiant pout 
approaches to the sphere, the focus F will recede from 14S 
will be more fully explained when we treat of the progress 
of rays through lenses. 


Refraction of Rays by Convex Lenses. 


The action of an equally convex lens in refracting the 
rays of light, is exactly the 
same as that of a sphere, Fig. 30. 
with this difference only, that L 
the two surfaces are brought / 
nearer each other, and in* 
consequence of this the ray 
refracted by the first surface « 
fallsupon the second surface, 
at a different point, andata , 
different angle, the effect of + 
which isto produceachange 
in the position of the focus. 
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s Let LL bea double and equally convex lens of glass, a 
line Af passing through the centre C, or middle point of 
its greatest thickness, is called its axis. Let parallel rays 
AB, A’B’, fall upon the first surface, at the points B,B; 
these will be refracted in directions BD, B’D’, which will 
be determined by the method shewn in fig. 28. Had 
there been no second surface, these rays would have con- 
verged to a focus at f; but as they meet the second sur- 
face of the lens at D and D’, they will there be refracted, 
as shewn in fig. 28, for the sphere, so as take the directions 
DF, D’F’, and have their principal focus at F. 

The following is the rule for finding the principal focus 
of a glass lens unequally convex :—Multiply the radius of 
the one surface by the radius of the other, and divide twice 
this product by the sum of the same radii. 

If the glass lens is equally convex, and has its index of 
refraction 1°500, the distance CF, or its principal focal dis- 
tance, will be equal to the radius of any of its surfaces. 

The following is the rule for finding the principal fccal 
distance of a plano-convex lens of glass. When the convex 
side is exposed to parallel rays, the focal distance, reckoned 
from the plane side, will be equal to double the radius of 
the convex surface, diminished by two-thirds of the thick- 
ness of the lens. When the plane side of the lens is ex- 
posed to parallel rays, the distance of the focus from the 
convex side will be equal to twice the radius. 

When the rays AB, AB are oblique to the axis, the mid- 
dle ray AC passing through 
the centre C, will obvious- 
ly suffer refraction at B, < 
but as it falls upon the se- 
cond surface at the same 
angle, it will be refracted 
_ asecond time in an oppo- 
sitedirection, so that it will 
proceed in a direction df 
parallel to AB. The rays 
AB, AB will suffer refrac- 
tion at the points B, B’, 
and also at the points D and D’, and it will be found by 
projection that they meet in a focus F in the axis df. 

In the preceding case the parallel rays are supposed to 
issue from some very distant object; but if the object from 
which the rays proceed is near or not very distant from the 
lens, its focus will recede from the lens, in proportion as the 
object or point of divergence approaches to it. This fact 


Fig. 31. 


radiant point approaches to the lens, the rays fall more and 
more obliquely on the first surface, and less and less obliquely 
on the second, so that the deviation produced by refraction 
is not sufficient to bring them to a focus so near the lens as 
the point F, in fig.30. This will be better understood from 
fig. 32, where LL is a convex lens, whose focus for parallel 
rays is F. Let RL, RL be rays diverging from a candle 
or other body, at 
_R, then, if we 
trace the refract- 
ed rays by the 
- method already x 
given in fig. 27, 
we shall find that L 

they will meet at 

a point f, farther from the lens than F, and that if the point 
R advance to R’ , the focus f will advance to Jf’, and so on, 
the focus f” receding from the lens as R approaches to it. 
When the distance RC is equal to twice CF, or twice the 
_ Piincipal focal distance, the distance of the focus f’ from the 
| lens will be equal to the distance of the radiant point from 
‘it, or Cf’ will be equal to CR’. When R comes nearer C, 
| f 80es rapidly away from it, and when R comes to F’, which 
18 called the anterior focus, CF’ being equal to CF, the rays 


Fig. 32. 


scarcely requires to be proved, for it is manifest that as the 
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will be parallel, or what is the same thing, the focus f will Dioptries. 
have retired to an infinite distance. When R comes nearer rae 


to C than F’, the rays will diverge, after passing through 
the lens, as ifthey came from some point in front of the lens, 
and this point, or virtual focus, as it is called, will approach 
to the lens as R approaches it, in moving from F’ towards 
C. The points R and f and R’ and /, are called conju- 
gate foci, because it may be shewn that rays diverging from 
J will be refracted to R, and rays diverging from f’ to R’. 
It is indeed a general truth in all the phenomena of refrac- 
tion and reflexion, that if the refracted rays are supposed to 
be the incident ones, the incident rays will be the refracted 
ones ; for the ray experiences the very same action in an in- 
verse order, by retracing its path. 

The following is the rule for finding the focus f, or the 
conjugate focal length of a convex lens of glass for diverg- 
ing rays: Multiply twice the product of the radii of the two 
surfaces of the lens, by the distance of the radiant point or 
RC, for a dividend. Multiply the sum of the two radii by 
the same distance RC, and from this product subtract twice 
the product of the radii for a divisor. The quotient of the 
dividend divided by the divisor will be the focal distance 
Cf required. 

When the lens is equally-convex, multiply the distance 
of the radiant point RC, by the radius of the surfaces, and 
divide that product by the difference between the same 
distance andthe radius, and the quotient will be the focal dis- 
tance Cf required. 

If the lens is plano-convex, divide twice the product of 
the distance of the radiant point RC, multiplied by the 
radius of the convex surface, by the difference between 
that distance and twice the radius, and the quotient will be 
the distance of the focus from the centre of the lens. 


When converging rays fall upon a convex lens, they are Converging 


always refracted to a point between the lens and their point T@y® 


of convergence. Let 
RL, RL, be rays 
converging to any 
point r, behind the 
lens LL, itis very 
evident that refrac- 
tion must always 
make them cross the 
axis RCr of the lens somewhere between r and the lens, and 
always between the principal focus F and the lens. The 
exact point may be found by the methods already given. 
As the point of convergence 7 recedes from the lens, the 
focus f will approach to the principal focus F, and when r 
is infinitely distant, the rays RL, RL, become parallel, and 
J will coincide with F. When r approaches to C, f will also 
approach to it. 

The focus of a double convex glass lens, when its thick- 
ness is small, for converging rays may be found by the fol- 
lowing rule: Multiply twice the product of the radii of the 
two surfaces by the distance rC of the point of conver- 
gence for a dividend. Multiply the sum of the two radii 
by the same distance rC, and add to this product twice the 
product of the radii for a divisor. The quotient obtained 
by dividing the above dividend by this divisor, will be the 
focal distance fC required. 

When the lens is equally-convex, multiply the distance 
rC by the radius of the surfaces, and divide that product 
by the sum of the same distance and the radius, and the 
quotient will give the focal distance fC required. 

In plano-convex lenses we must divide twice the product 
of the distance rC multiplied by the radius of the convex 
surface, by the sum of that distance and twice the radius, 
and the quotient will give the focal distance required. 


Fig. 33 


Refraction of Rays by Concave Glasses. 


In order to shew how to find the refracted ray when the 
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Dioptries. light is incident on a con- 
were’ cave surface, let LL be a 
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When fC is equal to twice the principal focal distance CF 


double and equally concave 
lens of glass, and RB, R’B’ 
two rays parallel and equi- 
distant from the axis RC 
of the lens. From a scale 
on which RB is 1°5, take 
BG equal to 1, and from 
G draw GD parallel to SB, 
the radius, and consequent- 
ly perpendicular to the first concave surface of the Jens. 
Make BD equal to BR, and through D and B draw Bé, 
which will be the ray refracted by the first surface. Ona 
scale where 6B is 1, make 6Bg equal to 1°5. From g draw 
gd parallel to bs, the rads of the second surface, and con- 
sequently perpendicular to that surface at 6. Make bd 
equal to 6B, and through 6 draw dbr, br will be the ray re- 
fracted by the second surface. In like manner the other 
ray RB will be refracted by the first surface in the direc- 
tion B’b’, and the two refracted rays br, 6’r’ will diverge 
as if they had proceeded from a point F, found by continu- 
ing br, b’r’ backwards, which is called the virtual focus of 
the concave lens, LL. 

If we trace oblique parallel rays through a double con- 
cave lens in the same manner as we have done for a con- 
vex one in fig. 31, we shall find that they will be refracted 
as if they diverged from a focus in the axis or ray which 
passes through the centre of the lens. The rules for find- 
ing the virtual focus of paralell rays refracted by a double 
or plano-concave lens, are the same as for convex lenses. 

When diverging rays RB, RB, fall upon a concave lens 
LL, they will be re- 
fracted in linesbr,6’7’, 
more divergent than 
parallel rays, as if they 
proceeded from a vir~ 
tual focus f, nearer the « 
lens than its principal 
focus F. As the radi- 
ant point R approach- 
es to C, f will approach to C. 

The following are the rules for finding the virtual focus 
of a concave lens of glass for diverging rays. Multiply 
twice the product of the radii by the distance RC of the 
radiant point R for a dividend. Multiply the sum of 
the radii by the distance RC, and add to this twice the 
product of the radii for a divisor. Divide the dividend by 
the divisor, and the quotient will be the virtual conjugate 
focal distance fC. If the lens is equally-concave, multiply 
the distance of the radiant point R by the radius, and di- 
vide the product by the sum and the same distance and 
the radius, and the quotient will be the virtual focal dis- 
tance required. 

If the lens is a plano-concave one, multiply twice the 
radius by the distance of the radiant point, and divide this 
product by the sum of the same distance and twice the ra- 
dius, and the quotient will be the virtual focal distance. 

When converging rays fall upon a concave lens, their 
virtual focus will be without the principal focus on one 
side, if the point of convergence is without the principal 
focus on the other side. This case is shewn in fig. 36, 
where the rays 
RB, R’B’, con- 
vergingtof, with- 
out the principal 
focus F, will be 
refracted in the: 
direction br, b’r’, 
as if they had 
diverged from a focus at 


Fig. 35. 
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f’ on the other side of the lens. 


the virtual focus of divergence f will be at the same dis- 
tance on the left hand of C as the point of convergence 
f’ is distant on the right hand. When f approaches the 
lens on the right hand, the virtual focus f will recede from 
it on the left. When f reaches F, the virtual focus will | 
be infinitely distant, or the refracted rays will be parallel; 
and when f advances from F to the lens, the refracted rays 
will converge on the right hand of the lens, and the focus 
will advance towards the lens, as the point of convergence 
advances towards it. 

The rule for finding the conjugate focus of a converging 
beam, for a doubly concave lens, is the same as that for 
diverging rays in a doubly convex lens. If the lens is 
plano-concave, the rule is the same as for diverging rays 
falling upon a plano-convex lens. 


Refraction of Rays through Meniscuses, and Concavo- 
Convex Lenses. 

It would be quite unprofitable to trace the progress of 
different rays through these various forms of glasses, both 
because they are but little used, and because the very same 
methods which are applicable to convex and concave sur- 
faces, are applicable also to them. When used by them- 
selves and for ordinary purposes, these lenses are inferior 
to the common convex and concave lenses, and therefore 
are seldom met with. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with giving the rules for finding their foci. 

In a meniscus the focus for parallel rays is obtain 
dividing twice the product of the two radii by their dif- 
ference, and the quotient will give the focal distance. 

In the same kind of lens the focus for diverging rays 
will be thus found: Multiply twice the distance of the ta- 
diant point, by the product of the radii of the two surfaces, 
for a dividend. Multiply the same distance by the differ- 
ence between the two radii, and to their product add 
the product of the two radii for a divisor. The quotier 
arising from dividing the dividend by the divisor, will be 
the focal distance of the meniscus. ‘This rule will answer 
also for converging rays. 

In concavo-convex lenses the very same rules will apply, | 
but the rays have a virtual focus in front of the lens, as im 
concave lenses. 


In treating of the passage of oblique rays through a 
double convex glass, as shewn in fig. 31, we have sta 
that there is a point C, called the centre of the lens, through 
which the ray that passes suffers the same refraction at 
both surfaces, or emerges parallel to its original direction. 
In equally double convex lenses, this centre C is accurately 
in the middle part of the thickness of the lens; but m 
other forms of lenses it is not. Hence it is necessary to 
point out the method of finding this centre. In 
convex or concave len- Fig. 37. 
ses, the centre C, see 
fig. 31, 37, and 38, 
lies within the two 
surfaces of the lens. 
In plano-convex and 
plano-concave_\enses, 
it is coincident with 
the vertex of the con- 
vex or concave sur- 
faces, and in menis- 
cuses and concavo-con- 
vex lenses it lies with- 
out the thickness of 
the lens, and nearest 
to the surface which 
has the greatest cur- 
vature. Let R, 7, figs. 
37—40, be the centres 
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ihics. of the convex and concave surfaces of the lenses, and REr, their focus at F’. 


fig. 37, 38, or RrE, fig. 
39, 40 are their axes. 
Taking any point A in 
one surface, draw RA, 
and parallel to this 
draw ra, which will 
cut the other surface 
ofthe lensina. Join 
Aa, and continue it 
till it meets the axis 
RER in same point E; 
this point E is called 
the centre of the lens, 
because every ray that 
passes through it will 
have its incident and 
emergent parts par- 
allel, such as QA, and 
ga. From the simi- 
larity of the triangles a 
REA, rvEa, and the composition and division of ratios, 
we have RAS=ra : ra—RE=e=rE (or Rr): rE, hence rE 
must be invariable like the other lines, and on whatever 
point the parallel radii RA, ra, are drawn, the line Aa 
must cut the axis Rx in the same point E. If we sup- 
pose the ray Aq to pass out of the lens in both directions, 
it will suffer the same quantity of refraction in opposite di- 
rections, because the angles of incidence aAR, Aar, are 
equal. Hence the incident and emergent parts AQ, aq, 
will be parallel. 

When the lens is small in diameter, or of a great focal 
length, or its thickness inconsiderable from other causes, the 
path of the ray QAag,may be taken ina straight line passing 
through the centre E of the lenses. This is evident from 
the circumstance that the perpendicular distance between 
the lines AQ, ag diminishes both with the obliquity of the 
incident ray, and the thickness of the lens. 

On the Refraction of Rays by Cylindrical Lenses. 

Cylindrical lenses may have all the forms of the lenses 
iti. Which we have already described. A perfect cylindrical 
lens corresponds with a sphere whose section is the same ; 
a plano-convex cylinder has its section similar to a plano- 
convex lens of the same dimensions; and a meniscus cylin- 
der has one of the cylindrical surfaces convex and another 
concave. 

In all these cases the curved surfaces are cylindrical ; 
that is, circular in one direction, and rectilineal in another ; 
but we may combine a spherical surface either convex or 
Concave, with a cylindrical surface either convex or con- 
| cave, and thus produce cylindro-spherical lenses, an in- 
genious application of which to vision was made by Mr. 
Airy, for the purpose of remedying a defect in his own eye. 
This class of lenses, therefore, whether entirely cylin- 
cal, or cylindro-spherical, having been found of real use 
oth in matters of science, and for the purposes of vision, it 
becomes of consequence to give a general account of their 
Properties. 

Let LLL’L’ be a double convex 

cylindrical Jens, composed of two cy- 

Weal surfaces, one of which isz 
LLUL’, Then if RRR be three® 
Parallel and horizontal rays passing™ 
through the thinnest portion of the 

Upper part of the lens, it is obvious __= 
t they will be refracted to a focus or, 
at F, at the same distance from the il 
sy as in an ordinary lens. In like manner the rays 
WR falling upon the lowest portion of the lens will have 
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Every intermediate portion of the lens Dioptrics. 


will have a similar focus somewhere in the line FF’, and ie 


we suppose all the rays to proceed from a distant object, 
such as the sun, there will be an image of the sun, or a 
luminous focus in every point of the line FF’, and FF’ will 
be a brilliant line of light. 

This property of a cylindrical lens to form a bright line 
of light has been ingeniously applied by Captain Kater in 
the construction of his azimuth compass, which we have 
described in our article Macnerism, vol. xiii. p- 765. 

In cylindrical lenses diverging and converging rays will 
have the same foci as in common and concave lenses of 
the same curvature ; and therefore the rules for finding 
their foci are applicable also to them. 

Cylindrical lenses have been recently applied by Sir 
David Brewster for improving the vision of objects that 
are rectilineal, such as the defective lines in the solar 
spectrum. When these lines are not visible, or are very 
imperfectly visible, on account of the imperfections of the 
telescope, the application of a cylindrical lens, either solid 
or fluid, renders them more visible when the axis of the 
cylinder or cylindrical surface is accurately perpendicular 
to the lines. A prism has a similar effect. Both of them 
act in filling up the irregularities of the edges of the line 
by a succession of images of other parts of the line. If we 
look, for example, at a screw nail, or a twisted or rough 
rope, through a prism or cylinder, whose length is perpen- 
dicular to the screw or rope, the edges of both will be as 
smooth as if they were polished cylinders. 

A patent was taken out several years ago by a Parisian 
artist for a transverse cylindrical lens similar to that shewn 
in fig. 22 O; which differs from the cylindrical lens in 
fig. 41 in this, that the second cylindrical surface has the 
axis of the cylinder of which it is a part, perpendicular to 
the axis of the cylinder of which the first surface is a part. 
The effect of this combination is exactly equivalent to a 
plano-convex glass of the same radii of curvature, and 
therefore it does not possess any superior properties, as was 
believed by its inventor. 

If we cross tavo cylindrical lenses, such as that in fig. 41, 
at right angles, we shall have all the cffect of a double con. 
vex lens. Or if we cross two good test tubes filled with 
water or any other fluid, in the same manner, we shall also 
obtain a rude imitation of the effect of a spherical lens, 
which may answer for the common purposes of a micros- 
cope. 


The application of a cylindro-spherical lens by Mr. Airy to Mr. Airy’s 


the purpose of remedying imperfect vision in his own eye de- 
Serves to be more particularly noticed. He found that his eye 


sphero-cy- 
lindrical 


refracted rays to a nearer or shorter focus in a vertical than Spectacles. 


in a horizontal plane, so that his eye was completely use- 
less. Hence he concluded that the curvature of his cornea 
was greater in a vertical than in a horizontal plane, and he 
ingeniously proposed to correct this defect by cylindrical 
refraction. As the eye was shortsighted, he required con- 
cave surfaces to correct the general defect of a too convex 
cornea. He therefore had a lens constructed, which was 
doubly concave, one of the surfaces being spherically con- 
cave, and the other cylindrically concave, and of such a 
curvature as to bring to the same point the vertical and 
horizontal foci of the cornea. An artist of the name of 
Fuller, at Ipswich, constructed for Mr. Airy lenses of the 
proper dimensions, which enabled him to read the small- 
est print at a considerable distance with his defective eye, 
as well as he could do with the other. He found that vi- 
sion was most distinct when the cylindrical surface was 
turned from the eye, and he placed the lens as near the eye 
as possible. There is another application of cylindrical 
lenses which we believe has not hitherto been made. In 


* This was the case also in Dr. Thomas Young’s eye, but it did not injure his vision. El, Nat. Phil. vol. ii. pp. 578, 9. 
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Dioptrics. all preparations of natural history, objects which are gene- 


rally preserved in cylindrical bottles or vessels containing 

fluids, the objects are always seen distorted, being magni- 
fied to the greatest extent in a plane perpendicular to the 
length or axis of the cylinder, while in a rectangular direc- 
tion, the object is not magnified at all. In order to see the 
objects of their true shape, and have them equally magni- 
fied in all directions, a cylindrical lens of a suitable focus 
should be employed, so that the axis of the cylinder may 
be at right angles to the cylindrical axis of the vessel. 


Sror. II1l1-_—On the Formation of Images by Lenses, and 
on the vision of objects through them. 


In the preceding section we have treated of the formation 
of images by rays transmitted through small apertures, and. 
have considered the formation of} images by reflecting surfaces. 

In order to explain the formation of images by convex 
lenses, whether double, or plano-convex, or meniscuses, let 
LL be a convex lens, MN an object farther from it than 


Fig. 42. 


If we place the eye behind this image mm, we do not see 
it suspended in the air at mm, but it appears as if it were 
in front of the lens. That the image, however, is formed 
at mn, may be proved by viewing it on smoke raised at that 
place, or on a piece of ground glass, or semi-transparent 
paper; or if we bring the eye in front, we shall see it dis- 
tinctly painted on any white ground, such as a piece of 
white paper. We shall suppose it, however, to be seen on 
smoke by the eye placed behind it at A or B. It will be 
seen exactly at mn, as if it werea real object ; and in order 
to see it distinctly, the eye must view it at the same dis- 
tance as it views other objects, and it may be viewed as 
any other object is, through a pair of spectacles or a mag- 
nifying glass. 

As all the rays from M, N cross each other at the points 
m, n of the image, the very same rays radiate from those 
points that radiated from M, N, and consequently the very 
same effect must be produced in the eye as if these rays 
proceeded from a real object at mn. Hence by placing an- 
other convex lens at a proper distance behind mn, a dis- 
tance greater than its principal focus, we may form another 
image of this image, in the conjugate focus of the second 
lens. 

If we wish to form a magnified image of an object by 
any lens, we have only to place the object nearer the lens, 
and it follows from the rules for conjugate foci that the 
image will increase. If MN, for example, is brought 
nearer LL, the image mn will recede from the lens, and 
sncrease in size. When ML is equal to twice the princi- 
pal focal distance of the lens, the distance of the image 
mL, and the size of the image will be the same as that of 
the object MN. If MN comes still nearer the lens, 7 
will recede still farther, and continue to increase in size 
till it becomes infinitely large and infinitely distant. When 
this happens, the rays which form it will have become pa- 
rallel. If during all these changes the eye 1s withdrawn 


a 
iy 9 


its principal focus. Let MLL be a cone of divergent rays Di ; 
proceding from M, and having their focus at m behind the\oe 


lens; and NLL another similar cone from the other ex- _ 


tremity N of the object, and having their focus atn. Ever 
other part of the object will send out rays in all directions ; 
but only those which fall upon the circular surface of the 
lens LL, will be refracted by it, and they will all have their 
focus between m andn. ‘These refracted. pencils, how- 
ever, cannot be shewn in the figure without crossing one 
another. As every part of the object MN, will therefore 
send to corresponding points of the image mn rays of their 
own colour, an image of MN resembling it in all respects will 
be formed at mn, and as the rays from the upper part M of 
the object go to m, and from the lower part to 7, this image 
will be an inverted one, and if we draw lines chrowglidie 
centre of the lens from M to m, and N to 2, it will be evi- 
dent from the similarity of triangles that the size of the 
image will be to the size of the object, as the distance of 
the image from the lens is to the distance of the object. 


M 


from the lens so as to be at least six inches behind the 
place where the image is formed, it will observe the image 
distinctly before it. But when the rays become parallel, 
the eye may then be placed immediately behind the lens, 
and it will see the object distinctly in the anterior princi- 
pal focus of the lens, and magnified in proportion to the 
shortness of the focal distance of the lens. 
In the preceding paragraphs, we have described the prin- 
ciples of the camera obscura, the compound microscope, 
and the operation of the single microscope. When the on: 
mn is distinctly formed on paper, the lens LL acts asm the 
camera obscura, painting all objects before it in their na- 
tural colours, in their just proportions, and with all their 
movements, ona white ground placed behind it. When the 
image mn has become greater than the object MN, by the 
advance of the latter to the lens, the eye views this magnl- 
fied picture, and the effect is the same as in the compound 
microscope, whose object-glass is LL,and whose eye-glass hi 
a focal distance equal to that of the eye. When the image 
is infinitely distant, and the rays enter the eye parallel, the 
object being then in the anterior principal focus of the lens 
LL, and the eye behind it, the lens is then acting as a su 
gle microscope. ght 
When objects are within our reach, such as microscopic 
objects, or near objects presented before a camera obscur, 
it is always in our power to i I at 
light, and thus make dark objects give brighter images 3 but 
when this cannot be done, in 
being out of our reach, we can increase the 
the image by increasing the area or superficies of the lens: 
If the area of the lens LL, for example, were doubled, 1¢ 
would collect twice the quantity of rays that flow from every 
point of an object, and concentrate them at the correspom 
ing points of the image mn. ad 
In order to understand the principle of the telescope 4 
single microscope, we must ch wha 


he brightness of 


be acquainted wi 
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<3. called the apparent magnitudes of objects. If we hold a 
y= sixpence A at the distance of six or Fis. 49 

yt eight inches from the eyc EK, then it pair ns 

de- will exactly cover or appear equal to ~~» 


w 2 
a shilling placed at B, a half-crown __ Oe 
placed at C, and a crown at D. If = 
we remove the sixpence A, the shilling will just cover the 
half-crown. If we remove the shilling, the half-crown will 
just cover the crown. Hence all these coins placed as they 
are in the figure, are said to have to an eye placed at E the 
same apparent magnitude, because they are all seen under 
the same angle DEF, and would all cover the same portion 
of the sky, or of any distant object. 

If the sixpence A is brought thrice Fig. 44. 
as near the eye EF as in fig. 44, its angle 
of apparent magnitude will now be GEF Te 
thrice as great as DEF, fig. 43, and it 
will appear thrice as large as DF. The ,, z 
sixpence has therefore been magnified ; 
and if we interpose a lens between it 4 
and the eye, so as to make the rays refracted by the lens 


_ parallel, it will appear distinctly magnified, and the lens which 
__ ‘we interpose will be a single microscope. 


Objects within our reach, and capable of being placed 


“’ where we please, may be therefore magnified to any extent, 
pial 
' 


by placing them very near the eye, and in the anterior fo- 
cus of a small convex glass, which, by making the diverg- 
ing rays parallel, render the object as distinctly seen under 
a great angle, as if it were a large object placed at a dis- 

tance, and subtending the same angle at the eye. 
But when objects are at a distance, and beyond our reach, 


such as remote terrestrial objects, and the planets and stars, 
] 


_ we can magnify them, or represent them to our eye under 
_ a greater angle of apparent magnitude, by a different princi- 
_ ple. Ifthe objectis the dial-plate of a clock, at the distance of 
12,000 feet, we place a lens whose focal distance is six feet, 
in the end of a tube about six feet long, and having direct- 
ed it to the dial-plate, a distinct inverted image of the dial- 
plate will be formed in the focus of the lens, at a distance 
| of six feet from it, and if we view this image with our eye 
placed six inches behind it, we shall see the image of the 
dial-plate distinct and magnified. Now, as the distance of 
| the dial-plate is 12,000 feet, and that of the image only six 
12,000 
6 

_ smaller in diameter than the object, not in apparent magni- 

tude, but by real measurement ; and if we were to take the 
| Image and place it beside the dial-plate, and view them both 
at the distance of 12,000 feet, their apparent magnitudes 
| would, like their real magnitudes, be in the proportion of 

2000 to 1. But the image is fortunately within our reach, 
and we can do with it what we choose. Let us first view 
it with the naked eye, which, generally speaking, sees ob- 
jects most distinctly at a distance of six inches, and as we 
see it at the distance of six inches, it will appear as much 
‘gteater as it would have done at the distance of 12,000 
feet, as 12,000 feet is to six inches, or as 24,000 is to 1. 
Hence it follows, that though the image is diminished in the 
focus of the lens 2000 times, yet it is magnified from its 
Pfoximity to the eye 24,000 times, that is, it is magnified 


feet from the lens, the image will be , or 2000 times 


24,000 
on the whole “2000 twelve times. Now, this magnify- 


ing effect will be found under all circumstances to be equal 
to the focal length of the lens employed, divided by the focal 
distance of the eye, or the distance at which it sees small 
objects most distinctly, which is six inches, that is, in the 
six feet 72 inches 
7) Ora 

| f six inches’ 6 inches 
short-sighted person, whose eyes have a focus of only three 
inches, would be able to see the same image of the dial- 
Plate at the distance of three inches, and in his case the 


Present case , or twelve times. A 
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magnified effect would be ds » or 24 times, and an ae 
old person, or one whose eyes were long-sighted, so as not 
to be able to see objects distinctly, nearer than 12 inches, 
would see the dial-plate magnified only six times. But 
both these persons could put on highly magnifying specta- 
cles, so as to see the image at very short distances, or what 
is the same thing, to look at the image of the dial-plate 
through a magnifying glass, which would enable them to 
see it at the distance of one inch. In this case the magni- 


72 
fying effect would be - or 72 times. 


But the instrument which we have now fitted up is pre- Teleacopes 
cisely a telescope, the large lens being its object-glass, and 
the small one used by the observer its eye-glass, and hence 
the magnifying power of such an instrument is always equal 
to the focal length of the object-glass divided by the focal 
length of the eye-glass. ‘The image formed by sucha teles- 
cope is inverted, which is of no consequence when we look 
at the heavenly bodies, and it is therefore called an ustrono- 
mical telescope ; but in looking at the dial-plate, and at ter- 
restrial objects, the inversion would be disagreeable, and it 
is therefore usual to make the image crect, by using either a 
concave cye-glass, or three or more convex eye-glasses. In 
the former case it is called the Galilean telescope, and in the 
latter a terrestrial telescope. 

When the distance of the object is not very great, or 
when the focal length of the lens bears a considerable 
proportion to the distance of the object, the magnifying 
power of a lens, when the eye views the image formed by 
the lens at the distance of six inches, is the following. Sub- 
tract the focal distance of the lens in feet from the dis- 
tance between the image and the object, and divide the 
remainder by the same focal distance. By this quotient 
divide twice the distance of the object in feet, and the 
quotient will express the magnifying power, or the num- 
ber of times that the object has been increased in apparent 
magnitude by the lens. , 

The very same observations apply to images formed by 
concave mirrors, and hence a single concave mirror be- 
comes the simplest form of the reflecting telescope, the eye 
viewing the image which it forms. In the case of such 
images the body or the head of the observer must be placed 
between the object and the image, so that in order to use a 
single concave mirror, we must either make the mirror so 
large that the observer's head will not obstruct all the light, 
or we must make the reflexion a little obliquely, or, what 
is done in practice, we must by means of a small plane 
mirror or a prism reflect or refract the rays to one side, so 
as to allow the observer to look at the image formed by 
the concave mirror, without obstructing the rays in their pas- 
sage from the object to the mirror, the quantity obstructed 
by the plane mirror or prism being too small to do any in- 
jury. If we view the image through a convex lens, so as 
to magnify it still more, the mirror and the lens will consti- 
tute a reflecting telescope. 


PARTI. ONSPHERICAL ABERRATION AND CAUSTIC CURVES. 


The rules which we have already given for finding the Spherical 
foci of lenses and mirrors, are strictly applicable only to rays aberration. 
that pass near the axis of the lenses and mirrors ; and this 
may be readily proved by the method of finding the refract- 
ed and reflecting ray which we have explained and used. 


Sect On Spherical Aberration of Lenses. 


In order to prove and illustrate the preceding truth, we 
shall suppose parallel rays to be incident on a mass of glass 
MNOP, in which there is only refraction at its first surface, 
and we do this both to avoid the confusion of lines, and be- 
cause it is perfectly sufficient for the purpose of explanation. 
Let RS be the axis of the spherical surface MN, passing 


896 


Spherical through S, its centre 
aberration. of curvature; and if 
—y~m’ we consider it a ray, 

also, it will go on to F 
without any refraction. 
Let RB be a ray fall- 
ing on the refracting 
surface at a distance 
from the axis RS, and 
parallel to it. From 
the point of incidence 
draw BS, which will 
be perpendicular to the surface at B, and take BG three 
fourths of BR, BG being to BR as 1 is to 1-500, the 
index of refraction. From G draw GD parallel to BS, 
and making BD equal to BR, through the points D and B, 
draw BfC for the refracted ray. Do the very same thing 
for the ray RB’ falling on the point B’, and parallel to RS, 
and equidistant from it, and BPA will be the refracted ray- 

If we now take two rays rb, 7/0’ near the axis, and parallel 
to and equidistant from it, and apply the same method of 
projection to them, we shall find the refracted rays to be 
6F, b’F crossing the axis, and converging at a point F, more 
remote from the refracting surface than. If we draw 
through F a line AEC, perpendicular to the axis, then A 
and C being the points where the marginal or most remote 
rays which fall on the surface MN, and F being the focus 
of those nearest the axis, the distance FF is called the 
longitudinal spherical aberration, and AC the lateral sphe- 
rical aberration of the lens. 

These results may be obtained experimentally by cover- 
ing up with a circle of black paper, all the central parts of 
the spherical surface, leaving a clear marginal ring corres- 
ponding with BB’. If the surface thus limited is exposed 
to the solar rays, we shall find a pretty distinct picture or 
image of the sun formed at f; which, from a cause which 
we shall soon explain, will be highly coloured at the edges. 
If we now remove the black circle from the surface MN, 
and cover the outside surface with black paper, excepting 
a small opening in the vertex of the lens, where the axis 
RS cuts it, and expose the lens to the sun’s rays, we shall 
find the image of the sun distinct at F, and it will be less 
coloured than the image formed at f from another cause. 

If we now expose successive rings of the surface MN to 
the sun’s light, shutting up all the rest of the lens, we shall 
find that the ring nearest the axis will have its focus near f, 
between fand F; the second ring, its focus still nearer F; 
the third, its focus still nearer F; and so on, till the last 
ring will give its image of the sun close to F. Hence it 
follows, that there will be distinct images of the sun formed 
by each ring, and occupying the whole space fF; and, 
therefore, if we expose the whole surface MN to the solar 
rays, the image of the sun must be extremely confused 
and indistinct ; and if received upon a sheet of white paper 
placed at AC, it will consist of a bright disc at F, surround- 
ed with a broad halo of light, becoming fainter and fainter 
towards A and C.! 

‘As this is true of every spherical surface whatever, it 
follows, that every image formed by a spherical surface or 
lens, and every object seen through it, must be indistinct, 
fom the confusion of rays produced by spherical aber- 


. 

1 « The effect of aberration,” says Sir John Herschel, “ may be very prettily exhibited by covering a large convex 
regularly disposed, and exposing it to the sun, 
and then gradually withdrawn. 

on the screen, and their disposition will become more and more unequal over the surface, 
The manner in which the several spots corresponding to central my? 
and those formed by the exterior ones are seattered round it, gives us a very 8008 | 
variation of density of the rays in the circle of aberration at or near the principal focus ; and if the white screen be waved rapidly to - 


screen full of small round holes, 
lens, which should be first placed very near it, 


circumference becoming crowded together before the central ones. 
blend together into an image at the focus, 


fro in the cone of rays, 
place of the circle of least 
Treatise on Light, § 317- 
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so as to pass over the focus at each oscillation, the whole cone will be seen as a solid figure in the alt, 2 
aberration will become evident to the eye, forming altogether a very pleasing and instructive experimen 


ration. As this indistinctness increases with the aperture Spher) 
of the lens, or the distance of the marginal rays from the aberratiy 
axis, we may remove it to a certain degree by limiting the 
aperture, or using smaller lenses; but excepting in the 
case of the sun or any highly luminous body, this dimi- 
nution of the aperture would injure vision, from the 
want of light, especially in microscopes and. telescopes ; 
and hence it becomes an object of the highest importance 
in optics, and it is one which has occupied much attention, 
to discover methods of diminishing or correcting the sphe- 
rical aberration of lenses. 

Philosophers have, therefore, been led to calculate with 
accuracy the amount of spherical aberration in lenses of 
different forms, and having different sides exposed to the 
incident rays. The following are the results which they 
have obtained, and they may be readily verified either by 
experiment, or by tracing the refracted rays through large 
diagrams of lenses of different shapes. 

1. In a plano-convex lens, (such as that shewn at E, fig. Forms 

21.) whose plane side ts turned to parallel rays, or to lenses 
distant objects, if it is intended to form an image of them least « 
«n its focus; or with its planc side turned to the eye, tac 
is to be employed as a single microscope or magnifier, pan 
the spherical aberration 1s 41 times its thickness, or the 
greatest that can be obtained from it. This is called its 
worst position. 
- 2. In a plano-convex lens, whose convex side is turned 
to parallel rays, the spherical aberration is only 1,4%ths of 
its thickness, or the deast that can be obtained from it. 
This is called its best position. 

3. In double convex lenses with equal convexities, the 
spherical aberration is 1;8Z,ths of their thickness, greater 
than that of a plano-convex lens in its best position. 

4. In double convex lenses, having their radii as 2 to 5, 
the spherical aberration will be the same as in a plano-con- 
vex lens in its worst position, if the flattest side, or that 
which has its radius 5, is turned towards parallel rays ; and 
‘+ will be the same as that of a plano-convex lens in its best 
position, if the surface whose radius is 2 is turned to parallel 
rays. 

5. The lens of least spherical aberration is a double 
convex one, the radii of whose surfaces are as 1 to 6, hav- 
ing the surface whose radius is 1 ¢urned towards pa- 
rallel rays. In this, which is its best position, the aber- 
ration is only 1;Z,ths of its thickness. But if the side 
with the radius 6 is turned towards parallel rays, the aber- 
ration will be 34¢5ths of its thickness. 

If we determine the virtual focus of the central and 
marginal rays for a concave surface, as in fig. 45, we 
shall find that the spherical aberration is exactly the 
same for concave as for convex lenses ; and hence, all the 
preceding results are equally applicable to them. : 

If we suppose that the lens of least spherical aberration, 
as in art. 5, has an aberration expressed by unity, the com- 
parative aberrations of other lenses will be as follows: 


Double convex or concave with’ radii as 1 to 6,1 1-000 


in best POSUtiONw.1..serererrserveees eh osaneneel 
Plano-convex or concave in best POSitION. nos. sveenseel OO! 
Double equi-convex or equi-conicave...-sesenseesesetiaa 
Plano-convex or Concave in Worst POsttiOMe.. seer 4-206 


lens with a paper 
receiving the converged rays on a white paper behind a 
The pencils which passed through the holes will form a 
as the screen is farther removed ; those at the 


ood idea of the 


and the 
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As a general rule for all lenses already made, and whose a high refractive power, as to. enable opticians to remove Spherical 
P- focus it is inconvenient to alter, the most convex surface almost wholly the spherical aberration of single lenses. aberration. 
should always be placed cowards parallel rays when the lenses Hitherto we have spoken only of the aberration of parallel "= 
are used singly. ig rays, the effect of which is invariably to shorten the focus Aberration 
ry The preceding results are calculated on the supposition, of the marginal or exterior rays; but when the incident °f rays not 
"| that the lens is made of glass, whose index of refraction is rays converge or diverge, the aberration diminishes, and the P4"el. 
1500; but the numerical results vary greatly when we use focus of the marginal rays continues to be nearer the sur- 
transparent media of higher and lower refractive powers. face than that of central rays, till the focus of convergence 

When the index of refraction, for example, is 16861, which or divergence comes up to two particular points in the axis, 

is nearly that of some of the metallic glasses, and of several at the first of which, as will be presently seen, the aberra- 

precious stones, and of sulphuret of carbon nearly, the lens tion disappears, and at the second of which, namely, the fo- 

of least spherical aberration, is not one which has its radii cus of parallcl rays in the convex side, it is infinite. When 

as 1 to 6, but one which is plano-convex ; and when we the focus of convergence or divergence is situated between 

come to higher refractive powers, such as those of sapphire, these points, the effect of aberrat‘on is to lengthen the focus 

ruby, garnet and diamond, of which lenses are now made for of marginal rays, and shorten that of central rays, the focal 
microscopes, and ought to be made for the eye-glasses of distance of the latter being now shorter than that of the 

powerful telescopes, one of the surfaces of the lens of least former. These results are true for all curvatures and all 

spherical aberration mustbe concave. Thiswillbe seen from indices of refraction.4 

the following results which we have calculated from Sir Sir John Herschel has given the following gencral rule 


' ; 1, RY 2h —p—4 ,, for all double convex or concave lenses, and for all menis- 
) John Herschel’s Formula, RY MS FE where R’” cuses and concavo-convex lenses in which the sum of the 
__ and R’ are the radii of the surfaces of the lens of least sphe- curvatures of their surfaces is greater than 4/2} 3” times 
- rical aberration, and ,» the index of refraction? their difference, («4 being their index of refraction.) The 
Doles of Pabectte.. Hoda, effect of aberration will be to throw the focus of marginal 
_ as 1-000...1 to 1:00 equi-convex. rays more TOWARDS the incident light than that of central 
Tabasheer....+...-.-+-.-+»-1°100...1 to 1°31 ones, when the lens is of a positive character, or makes pa- 
_ New fluid in amethyst...1-111...1 to 1-35 rallel rays converge ; but more From the incident light if of 
_ Second do. in topaz......1-200...1 to 1°76 a negative character, or if it cause parallel rays to diverge. 
[REE cnene<aceeess.--1°300.1 to 2°43 We have mentioned above, that there isa point in the 
> a 1:3368..1 to 2:77 axis, at which rays which diverge from it, and fall upon a 
| GHEE hens ssnsecrns... 1°350...1 to 2°93 concave surface, will have no spherical aberration. This will 
Fluor spar......+++. einem 1:400...1 to 3°60 be understood from i 
| Platé glass.....sss000+00+61°500..-1 to 6°00 fig. 46, where BB Fig. 46. 
| Quartz, Topaz........0+.+. 1-600...1 to 14-00 is the first concave 


surface of a medium, 


 Chrysolite ..........+.+++.+-1°686...1 toinfinity, plano- - 
rysolte oinnnity, plano-convex C its centre, RCD 


Sulphuret of carbon...... 1-700...1 to —93 meniscus. : : 

Garnet, Ruby.....s.00.+. 1:800...1 to —12 its axis, and A a 

Glass—tead 24, flint 1....1-900...1 to —7 point in the spheri- 

a... 2-000...1 to —5 cal surface, where 

Diamond, Octohedrite....2°500...1 to —2:5 it meets the 7 

Chromate of lead......... 3-000...1 to —2'1 beyond the céntre 
; 3°500...] to —16 €; If we take two 


y Pare se oints R, F, such 
SR WT ce thee RCo edeal to . 
os the radius AC of the surface multiplied by the index of re- 
But it is not merely the curvature of the lens of least fraction, or RA to AF as the index of refraction is to unity, 

aberration that changes its character and its magnitude,— then all rays diverging from R, whether marginal or central, 

the aberration itself suffers a very great variation. This and falling upon the concave surface BDB’, will be refract- 
will appear from the table already referred to in our article ed at BB’ in directions Br, B’r, which will procced from the 

Microscorz; but we shall repeat that part ofit which shews virtual focus F without any spherical aberration. This 
the amount of this change of the aberration, as the index may be readily proved by the projection of the rays. Hence 


ofrefraction changes from 1-4 to 2:0. . if upon F as a centre with any radius FE greater than FD, 
Index of refraction. Piet Minin von we describe a circle MEN, we shall have the second surface 
) a Jens, which is — PRE ea ot rae will Be Sas ee ef 
| . TV. spherical aberration. his is evident, as the rays refracte 
i . Sean PR ee ST ee by the first surface BDB’ fall perpendicularly on the second 
Cc ee Pee eS ENS 0-933 surface, and suffer therefore no refraction. . 
Epidote.... «7 cv aml Seeibli dpe 0-666 As there is a concavo - convex lens without aberration, for 
ee. ie 0.357 rays diverging from one point of its axis 7, so there is a me- 
Sulphate of aN 0-166 niscus without aberration for rays converging to a particu- 
Zircon sess... aie Elion 0-062 lar point in its axis. Let RB, R’B’ be rays converging to 
ae pees. a point fin the axis RCf of a convex refracting surface 
In the case of diamond the aberration must be next to BDB’, whose centre is C. If we take fc, se that it is to the 
nothing ; but in order to obtain this great advantage, its radius CD as the index of refraction is to unity, then it may 


Second Surface must be very concave, which diminishes be shewn by projection or calculation that the refracted 
Steatly its magnifying power. We have no doubt that arti- rays RB, rb, whether marginal or central, will be refracted 
ficial glasses or other solids will yet be made by art, and in lines BF, bfhaving the same focus F without any sphe- 
‘at mineral bodies will be discovered which will have such rical aberration. Hence if with F as a centre we describe 
LLL ER Te ceca EEE EE Eats 
| Phil. Trans, 
M See our article Microscorx for a table of the results obtained by Mr. Coddington, from indices of refraction from 1-4 up to 20. 

| These aberrations are computed by Mr. Coddington. 4 Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Light, § 288. 5 Id. 299. 
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Spherical any circle, having its radius Fd less than FD, we shall have 
aberration. the second or con- 


we cove surface of ame- 


niseus, which will i 

have no aberration, Po a: 
because the rays ee 
BF, OF will pass 
through that surface 
perpendicularly, and 
suffer no refraction. 

Owing to the in- 
jurious effect ofsphe- 
rical aberration on - 
the performance of telescopes and compound microscopes, 
philosophers have sought to correct the spherical aberra- 
tion of convex lenses, by the opposite aberration of con- 
cave ones. We have already given drawings! of three 
doublets without spherical aberration, according to the cal- 
culations of Sir John Herschel; and we shall now give an 
account of the method used by Dr. Blair of correcting the 
spherical aberration in his compound object-glasses, and as 
they possess some historical interest, we shall give the same 
diagrams which he employed. Let 
AB, fig. 48, represent a convex lens 
receiving a pencil of diverging rays 
from the object S, and let D be the 
focus of marginal and F that of rays in- 
cident near the axis, such as ST. The 
greatest longitudinal aberration will 
therefore in this case be DF. Let 
GH, fig. 49, be now a concave lens, 
upon which are incident parallel rays 
SHRK. Let P be the virtual focus 
of marginal rays, such as SH, and N 
the focus of rays near thecentre, such 
as RK, so that PN will be in this case 
the longitudinal aberration. ‘The con- 
vex lens in fig. 48 is in the position 
which gives the least spherical aber- 
ration, and the concave lens in fig. 49 
is in the position which gives the 
greatest aberration. Hence in order 
to make the aberrations equal, we 
must make the focal distance of the 
convex glass much shorter than that 
of the concave one, and if it is requi- 
site to have the distance of the points 
F and N from the convex and con- 
cave lenses the same as it is shewn 
in the figures, the object must then 
be placed much nearer the convex 
lens. Hence the image of the near 
object S is placed at the same dis- 
tance from the convex lens in fig. 
48, or the virtual focus of the con- 
cave lens in fig. 49, where it is shewn 
as refracting parallel or infinitely dis- 
tant Trays... 

When the focal distance KN, 
therefore, for parallel rays is equal 
to the distance TF for rays diverging 
from S, and when the aberration DF 
and PN are equal, then if the two x) ie Is 
lenses are combined, as in fig. 50, parallel rays SH, RK fall- 
ing upon them, will be refracted to the focus S, without any 
spherical aberration. For if we suppose all the rays from 5, 
which the convexlens, fig.48, converges to Dand F, to be re- 
turned back from these points to the lens, they would be re- 
fracted accurately to S. But the parallel rays SH, RK, 


Fig. 48. 
Fs | 


1 Art. Microscorg, vol. xv- pp. 34, 35. 
¥ 


after refraction by the concave lens, ng. 49, 
in the directions HX, KV, are exactly in the 
same relative situation as the rays which we ‘ 
have supposed to be returned directly back 
from F and D are in at their incidence on 
the convex lens. Hence when these lenses 
are combined, as in fig. 50, parallel rays 
falling on the concave lens, and after refrac- 
tion incident upon the convex lens, will 
be refracted accurately to 5 without any 
spherical aberration.? A: 

The difficulty of getting rid of the aber-© 
ration of spherical surfaces, induced opti- 
cians at a very early period to propose the 
construction of lenses that were not spheri- 
cal, and that had such forms as to be en- 
tirely free of spherical aberration. As the 
marginal parts of spherical lenses refract the 
rays which fall upon them too much, the 
spherical aberration would obviously be re- 
moved or diminished, by giving the surface 
any curvature, in which the marginal parts become less con- 
vex. Now, this is the character of two well known curves, 
viz. the ellipse and the hyperbola, which, as Descartes disco- 
vered, may be employed in the formation of lenses in the 
following manner :— 

If a lens 
LL, fig. 51, 
has the form 
of ameniscus 
in which the 
convex sur- : 
face LAL is 
part of a pro- 
late spheroid 
formed bythe 
revolution of an ellipse, whose greater axis AD is to its ec- 
centricity or distance between its foci F, f as the index of 
refraction is to unity, and ifthe other surface LaLisconcave, 
and part of a sphere whose centre is F, the remoter focus 
of the spheroid, then rays RB, RA, RB parallel to the axis 
RF of the spheroid or the ellipse will be refracted by the 
convex spheroidal surface alone to the remoter focus F, and 
as these rays fall perpendicularly upon the second surface 
LaL, they will suffer no change whatever by its action, 
and continue their progress to the focus F. a 

The same property belongs to a concavo-conver lens L/L’, 
whose anterior or concave surface is part of a prolate sphe- 
roid of the same dimensions as for the meniscus, and having 
its convex side of any radius. In this case, all rays RO, 
R’b parallel to the axis and incident at 6, 6, will be made 
to diverge from the same virtual focus F, and will suffer no 
change of direction in passing out of the second or convex 
surface, as they all fall upon it perpendicularly. 

These truths may be proved by the most elementary pmin- 
ciples of the conic section, or by drawing a tangent mm to 
the elliptical surfaces at B, 8, and determining the re 
rays by the method already described. 

Upon the same prin- 
ciples a plano-convex 
lens may be construct- 
ed without spherical 
aberration, as shewn in 
fig. 52, provided its pos- 
terior surface LaL is 
part of a hyperboloid 
formed by the revolu- ; 
tion ofa hyperbola LaL, whose greater axis is to the distance 


Fig. 51. - 


Fig. 52. 


between the foci as the index of refraction is to unity. 1 


2 See Edinburgh Transactions, vol. iii. p. 27. 


qiil rallel rays RB, RA,.R’B’, will suffer no refraction at the 
\- plane surface BAB’, but at the points of the convex surface 
6, 6’ will be refracted accurately to F, the further focus of 
the hyperboloid. 

In like manner, a plano-concave lens having its concave sur- 
face part of a hyperboloid will diverge all rays so as to have 
their virtual focus in one of the foci of the hyperboloid.! 

The following elegant method of determining the figure of 
a refracting surface which shall refract marginal and central 
rays to the same focusis due to Huygens. Let R be the focus 
of diverging rays, and F 
the focus to which it is 
required torefract them 
with accuracy. ‘Take 

any point A as the ver- 
tex of the refracting 
surface required; the 
surface must be such 
_ thatthe incidentand re- 
_ fracted rays RB, BF 
have such a ratio to 
each other, that the ex- 
cess of RB above RA shall be to that of FA above FB, as 
_ the index of refraction is to unity. In order to find the 
_ curve BAB which possesses this property, take in the axis 
RF any point D, and let DA be divided at the point C in 
_ such a manner that AC is to AD as unity is to the index 
_ of refraction, and from R and Fas centres, describe the 
_ arches of circles BDB’, BCB’, with the radii RD, FC, 
their points of intersection B, B’ will be in the required 
curve. In like manner, any other points in the curve may 
_ be found, and in order to convert it into a lens, we have 
| only to describe a spherical surface LaL, round the focus F 
asa centre, so that the refracted rays BF, B’F may suffer 
“no change by passing through it perpendicularly. The 
_ curve BAB gradually approaches to an ellipsoid as the radiant 
point R becomes more distant from the lens, and when it 
is infinitely distant, the curve is the section of an ellipsoid, 
whose further focus is in F.2 

Various attempts have been made to execute lenses of 
other forms than spherical, but without, decided success. 
Descartes has described machines for this purpose in the 
tenth chapter of his Dioptrics, but though he succeeded to 
| a certain degree in his experiments, yet the art has never 
been acquired of producing figures sufficiently accurate for 
fine telescopes and microscopes. 


ond 


Seer. I—Spherical Aberration of Mirrors. 


It has already been stated under Catoptrics in this article, 
that in all reflexions from spherical surfaces it is only for the 
Tay near the axis that the rules for finding their foci are cor- 
tect, those which fall farther and farther from the axis hay- 
“ing their foci nearer the reflecting surface. Hence all the 
images which are formed by spherical surfaces are indistinct 
from spherical aberration, like those formed by lenses, with 
this difference, that the images arenot confused with the differ- 


ent colours which always accompany the refraction of lenses. 
Fig. 54. 


_ TEMN, fig. 54, is a concave 
mutror, by which parallel rays 
R are reflected from its mar- 
ginandr,7, from near its axis, it = 
will be found from a simple 
projection of the reflected rays 
that R, R will invariably be re- 
lected to a focus F nearer the 
murror than the focus J of the central rays. The space Ff 
s called the longitudinal or linear spherical aberration, and 


* See Descartes’ Dioptrica, cap. viii. 


* See Conic Szcrions, vol. vii. P- 222, prop..iii. cor. 3. 
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it will obviously become greater as the diameter of the mir- 
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ror is increased, its focal length or its curvature remaining aberration. 


5 


the same, and with its curvature when its diameter or aper- “"-~\y"“ 


ture remains the same. 

In all cases but one, the marginal rays have a shorter 
focus than the central ones, or what is the same, have their 
focus nearest the reflecting surface. This case takes place 
when theradiant point issituated between the surface and the 
principal focus on the concave side of the mirror, in which 
case the focus of marginal rays is Jarther from the mirror 
than that of central rays. 

There are only two cases in which spherical reflecting 
surfaces have no spherical aberration, namely, when diverg- 
ing rays radiate from the centre of a concave mirror or 
spherical surface, in which case they are reflected back with- 
out aberration to the point from which they came, without 
any aberration, and when they converge to the centre of 
a Convex mirror or spherical surface, in which case they 
will be reflected back in lines diverging from the centre or 
virtual focus behind it without any aberration. 

One of these cases, namely, the first, is not an ideal one, but 
is actually applicable to practical purposes. For example, if 
rays diverging from F 
the centre of curvature, 
(not the focus) of the 
reflecting mirror MN, 
fall upon the mirror, 
they will be reflected 
to F, and pass through 
F towards a lens LL, 
which will refract them 
into a parallel beam 
LLRBR;; if FL is the focal length of the lens, or into a con- 
verging beam, so as to illuminate strongly any near object, 
if F'L is greater than the focal length of the lens. This 
contrivance has been proposed for light-house illumination, 
where, in addition to the beam FLL radiating directly from 
F the lens LL, receives also the other beam FMN, both of 
which it unites in one parallel beam LLRR. In the accu- 
rate illumination of objects for the microscope, this contriv- 
ance is also applicable ; and hence for this purpose a sphert- 
cal mirror is better than a mirror of any other form. 

As we cannot in the case of reflectors diminish thcir 
spherical aberration as we did in lenses, by giving a diffe- 
rent shape to the two surfaces, it becomes of great import- 
ance to form the reflecting surface in such a manner as to 
remove the spherical aberration altogether. It is evident 
from the inspection of fig. 54, where CB is a perpendicular 
to the mirror at B, RMC the angle of incidence, and CBF 
the angle of reflexion, that if the reflecting surface should 
be such that the line BF drawn to a fixed point, F should 
always form equal angles with a line CB perpendicular to 
the mirror at the point of incidence, the parallel rays 
would all converge to the point F. Now the parabola isa 
curve which possesses this property as shewn in fig. 56. Let 
AEB be a parabola which form a re- 
flecting surface by its revolution 
round its axis RFE, and let R, R, R 
be parallel rays incident upon the 
paraboloidal surface at the points 
A, E, B. Then if F is the focus of 
the parabola, and GH a line 
touching the curve at A, it isa pro- 
perty of the parabola,’ that the angle 
GAR is equal to HAF, but GAR is 
the complement of the angle of incidencc, and therefore 
HAF will be the complement of the angle of reflexion, and 


L RK 


? See Newton’s Lechiones Optice, parti see. iy. and Huygen’s Traite de la Lumizre, p. 111, &e- &e. 
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Spherical consequently AF the reflected ray. As this is true for every 
aberration. ray parallel to the axis RFE, it follows that all parallel rays 


incident upon the surface of a paraboloidal mirror will be 
reflected accurately to the focus of the paraboloid. 

It may be shewn, in like manner, that convex parabolo- 
idal reflectors will reflect parallel rays, so as to make them 
diverge from the virtual focus of the paraboloid. If, in fig. 
56, we continue the line RA to R, and also FA to 7(, it 
follows, from the above reasoning, that R’AH is equal to 
raC, and that the reflected ray is Ar, diverging accurately 
from the focus F. 

When we wish to reflect diverging rays to a focus, with- 
out aberration, we must have recourse to another solid of 
revolution, namely, a prolate spheroidal surface formed by 
the revolution of an ellipse round its greater axis. In this 
case, rays diverging from one of its foci will be reflected 
accurately, without aberration, to the focus F. This will 
be understood from fig. 57, where R, F are the foci of an 
ellipsoid, AEB a section of the 
ellipsoidal surface, and GH a 
line touching the ellipse at A; 
then if rays diverging from one 
of its foci R, fall upon the re- 
flecting surface at A, E, and B, 
they will be reflected accurately 
to the focus F, or if they radiate 
from F, they will be reflected 
to R. As it is a property of the ellipse,! that the angle 
GAR is equal to HAF, then since GAR is the complement 
of the angle of incidence, HAF must be the complement of 
the angle of reflection, and AE the reflected ray. As the 
same is true of every other point of the ellipsoidal surface, 
it follows that all rays incident upon it from one focus, will 
be converged without aberration to the other focus. 

In like manner, it may be shewn, by producing RA to 
R’, and RB to R’, that rays falling upon a convex ellipsot- 
dal mirror, and converging to one focus, will be reflected 
as if they diverged accurately from the other focus. That 
is, rays R’AR, R’ BR, converging to R, will be reflected in 
diverging directions Av, Br, as if they diverged from the 
focus F, or rays rA, 7B converging to F, will be reflected 
in directions AR’, BR’, as if they diverged from R as their 
virtual focus. 

If the concave surface of a mirror is a portion of a hyper- 
boloid, a solid generated by the revolution of a hyperbola 
about its axis, rays converging to 
one focus will be reflected to the 
other focus. Let AEB be a sec- 
tion of the hyperboloid, and RAR, 
RBR’, rays converging to its fo- 
cus; these rays will be reflected to 
its other focus F. Let GH bea 
tangent to the hyperbolaat A, then 
by a well-known property of the 
hyperbola,’ the angle GAR is equal 
to HAF; but the former being the 
complement to the angle of incidence, and the latter the 
complement to the angle of reflection, AF will be the re- 
flected ray. or the same reason, if the rays diverge from 
the focus F, they will, after reflexion, diverge in the direc- 
tions AR, BR, as if they came from the other focus R’. 

In a similar manner, it may be shewn, that in a convex 
hyperboloidal mirror AEB, rays diverging from one focus 
R’, will be reflected in directions Av, Br, as if they diverged 
from the other focus F. 

The preceding truths are of great practical use in the 
construction of optical instruments. In all reflecting tele- 
scopes, where parallel rays are required to be reflected to a 


Fig. 57. 
ce 


1 See Conic SxcTIons, vol. vii. p. 229, prop. V- Cor 4, 
2 Id. Id. p. 241, prop. ¥- 


single focus, it is necessary that the figure of the reflecting Cay, 
surface should be that of a pardeclotil ; dabd as in homie 
cula of such telescopes the portion of the paraboloid which ig 
requisite, does not differ much from the same portion ofasphe- 
rical surface that has the same focal length, artists have con- 
trived particular methods by which the marginal parts of the 
spherical surface shall be worn down in the act of polishing 
so as to convert the spherical into a paraboloidal surface. 

In the reflectors of light-houses, where a large surface is 
required to be used, a copper plate thickly plated with sil- 
ver is hammered by means of a gauge to as correct a para- 
poloidal figure as possible, and a lamp being placed in its 
focus, the light which it radiates is reflected in a beam of 
considerable brilliancy. 

In the construction of reflecting microscopes, where the 
image of a small object placed in one spot has a magnified 
image of it formed in another point, an ellipsoidal speculum 
is used; and Mr. Cuthbert, an eminent London artist, has 
succeeded in giving to such small specula an accurate ellip- 
soidal form. Mr. Potter has also succeeded, as we have 
mentioned elsewhere,’ in giving specula a true ellipsoidal 
form, and has published an account of the method by which 
he was able to effect this important object-* 


Sucr. III-—On Caustic Curves formed by Spherical Re- 
fleeting and Refracting Surfaces. 


When two or more rays of light cross one another at any (Cx 
point, they illuminate any reflecting substance placed ine 
that point with their united light. Hence it follows, that 
when spherical surfaces converge the rays which fall upon 
them to different foci, these different foci must form so many 
illuminated points, if they are received on smoke, on white 
paper, or on water with any reflecting particles suspended 
‘nite ‘The lines which pass through these luminous foci, or 
rather the lines formed by the union of a great number of 
them, are called caustics, or caustic curves. As these curves 
are in reality a visible representation of the phenomena of 
spherical aberration, they possess “considerable interest, as 
experimental illustrations of that class of facts. 

When diverging rays fall upon a spherical mirror, whose 
surface exceeds a hemisphere, the caustics formed by re- 
flexion are exceedingly beautiful. Let ACB be the section 
of such a spherical surface, whose centre is C, and whose 


Fig. 59. 


principal focus for parallel and central rays is at fi Leta » 
beam of light RAC, diverging from R, be incident on the 
upper part AC of this mirror, the beam consisting of He 
individual rays R1, R2, R3, &c., up to R10; and let there 
flected rays 1,15 2, 2; 3, 3, &c., be found by making the 

angle of reflexion which they form with the perpendic 


3 Art. Microscope, vol. xv. p- 42. 
4 Edin. Jour. of Science, N. S., No. 12, p- 228: 
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drawn from 1, 2, 3, &c., to C, equal to the angles of inci- 
then have the directions, and also the foci and inter- 
sections of all the rays. The ray 10,10 does not meet the 
axis RC at all, but falling on the mirror at the point 3, will 
there suffer asecond reflexion. The ray 9, 9 has its focus 
exactly at C, the vertex of the mirror, where it will suffer a 
second reflexion, and so on with all the rest, up to 14, which 
is the last which will suffer a second reflexion. All the re- 
flected rays, after 9, 9, cross the axis, or have their foci at 
points gradually approaching to f, which is the focus of the 
central ray Rl. As all the rays proceeding from R, but 
not drawn in the figure, which fall upon the other half CB 
of the mirror, at points corresponding to R1, R2, &c., will 
have their foci in the same points between C and Sf, there 
will be along that line a series of foci constituting a line of 
light becoming more intense towards f 

But the rays R10, RY, R8, cross each other after reflex- 
ion, and before they reach the axis, as shewn in the figure, 
and hence there will be a beautiful curve of light Af called 
a caustic, formed by the intersection of these rays. The 
other half of the mirror CB will forma similar caustic, and 
the projecting points fare called the cusps of these caustics, 
and Cf their tangent. 

Ifasmall pencil of light, consisting of two contiguous 
rays, moves from R.A towards the position RB, being incident 
successively at 9, 8, 7, 6, &c., the conjugate focus of this pen- 
cil, or that formed by the intersection of the two rays of 
which it consists, will move along the caustic curve Af, while 
the points where it crosses the axis RC, or its focus formed 
by its union with a similar pencil similarly incident on the 
oe half of the mirror, will advance from C to f: 

If we now consider ACB as a convex spherical surface, 
and place the radiant point R as far to the right of the ver- 
tex C as it is to the left of it in the figure, and if we project 
the reflected rays, we shall find that when traced backwards, 
they will intersect the axis and each other, in the very same 
manner as they do in the figure, forming an emaginary or 
virtual caustic, in place of a real one, the two being in every 
respect the same. 

If, while the radiant point R remains as in the figure, we 
suppose the convex surface ASB to receive the incident 
rays, it will then be found, by projecting the reflected rays, 
that they will form an imaginary caustic A@B, less than 
AFB, and joining it at the points A, B. This difference in 
size arises from the radiant point being in this case much 
nearer the convex surface than before. 

Let us now suppose that the radiant point R recedes from 
the concave mirror ACB, the point f of the cusps will gra- 
dually approach to F, the tangent Cf diminishing at the 
same time; and when R is infinitely distant, or the rays 
parallel, the point f will coincide with F , the focus of parallel 
rays. The same will take place in the case of the convex 
mutor ACB; but in the case of the convex mirror ASB, the 
point @ of the cusps will approach to F’, and will coincide 
with it when R is infinitely distant. 

Tf in the case of the concave mirror ACB, the radiant 
point R now approaches to the mirror, the cusps f will ap- 
proach to the centre E of the mirror, the caustic curve A 


pp ee Py which they form with the same perpendiculars. We 


becoming flatter and flatter, and when R reaches C, 
there will be no caustic at all, in consequence of all the rays 
being reflected back to the centre, all their foci and inter- 
Secttons having united in that point. 

the case of the ¢maginary caustic A@B, when R ap- 
Proaches to S, @ will also approach to S, the caustic ap- 
Proximating in form to the circular arch AS; and when R 
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reaches S, ¢ will alsoreach S, the caustic disappearing when Causties. 

it has reached that limiting form. et 
All that we have said is obviously applicable only to one 

section of the spherical mirror; but as the same is true of 

every section whatever, the caustic will not bea curve, but a 

surface formed by the revolution of the curves AfB round its 

axis fC, all the reflected rays being tangents to this surface. 
We shall now consider the change in the appearance 

of the caustic, when the radiant point comes within the 

sphere of which the reflecting surface is a part, and when 

the mirror becomes a concave polished sphere. The effect 

thus produced is shewn in fig. 60, RE being less than RS’. 

In this case a remarkable double caustic will be formed, com- 


Fig. 60. 
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posed of a short one of the kind shewn in fig. 59, and ano- 
ther with two long branches, one of which is shewn at 1,2, 
3, 4, 5, the dotted line below the axis SE shewing the other 
halves of the caustic, the long branches converging behind 
the mirror. Had R been placed nearer Sthan E, the branches 
1, 2, 3, &c., would have diverged behind the mirror, having 
their virtual foci within the mirror. When R is half-way 
between S and E, the curved branches become parallel 
lines. When R comes nearer E the branches 1, 2, 3, &c., 
shorten ; the smaller caustics also shorten; they both ap- 
proach to the centre E, the long branches moving quickest 
till at E, as we have already seen, all the rays from R are 
reflected back to the same point, and the caustics all dis- 
appear. 

M. A. Delarive, in his ingenious dissertation on caustic 
curves,’ has shewn that caustics generated by parallel rays 
are epicycloids, formed by one circle rolling upon a fixed 
circle concentric with that of the mirror, and having a radius 
equal to half of its own. Dr. Smith has shewn that when 
the radiant point is at S, the caustic is an epicycloid, whose 
generating circle is two-thirds of the radius of the mirror, 
and the fixed circle one-third of that radius.? 

When the radiant point passes the centre E, the caustics 
shift their place to the opposite side of E, and present the 
same phenomena as before. 

Thereis a curious property, however, involved in these phe- 


if nomena, which we have represented in fig. 61, where the ra- 


diant point is supposed to be at F, a very little within the prin- 
cipal focusof a spherical mirror ACB. We have supposed the 
rays to diverge from a point a little within the principal focus, 
because it is only in this case that the rays F 1, F 1, at a Little 
distance from the axis, may be reflected indirections 1, 1,1, 1, 
exactly parallel. The rays F2, F 2, falling at a greater distance 
from the axis, will be made to converge to a focus at f 2, 


Optique qui traite des courbes dites Caustiques, p. 84. Geneve, 1823. This interesting dissertation con- 


: preceding mathematicians, including Malus and Gergonne, and merits the attention of those who wish to 
Prosecute the subject mathematically. 
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F3, to a focus f 3, still nearer the mirror. If 


A we now conceive rays flowing from F to fall on the mirror 
Fig. 61. 


Caustics 


from cylin- tions of spherical surfaces, 


between the rays F1, F1, and the axis FC, these rays will 
diverge, because they radiate from a point a little within 
the principal focus, and hence we have one spherical mir- 
ror which has, under these circumstances, the paradoxical 
property of rendering a faint cone of diverging rays parallel, 
converging, and diverging, after reflexion. 

All that we have said of the caustics formed by the sec- 
are true of cylindrical surfaces, 


drical sut- and by means of surfaces of this kind, the phenomena of 


faces. 


caustic curves may be beautifully exhibited. They are in- 
deed often presented to the eye at the bottom of china ves- 
sels of a cylindrical form, when exposed to the rays of the 
gun or to the light of a candle. Owing to the depths of 
such vessels, the obliquity of the rays prevents the effect 
from being well seen, but we may take shallow cylindrical 
vessels, or make deep ones shallow by an artificial bottom of 
paper or pasteboard, or by filling them nearly with milk, or 
any other fluid with a white opacity, or with a fine white 
powder pressed into a smooth surface. In order to shew the 
caustics, when the radiant point is placed within the cylin- 
drical surface, a piece of card should be made to float upon 
oil in the cylindrical vessel, and a very minute wick inserted 
in the card at the points of the axis where we wish the ra- 
diant point tobe placed. This wick, when lighted, will be 
the radiant point R in fig. 60, and the caustics will be beauti- 
fully formed on the surface of the white card. 

The following method, however, of exhibiting caustic 
curves, we have found very convenient and ‘instructive, and 
st has the advantage of allowing the radiant point to come 
within the cylinder. A piece of steel-spring highly po- 
lished, such as a watch-spring, isbentinto a concaveform, like 
AB, fig. 62,and is placed vertically with its lower edge rest- 
ing upon a piece of card or white paper. 
It is then exposed to the solar rays, or 
those of any artificial light, so that the 
plane of the card MN passes through the 
luminous body, and the caustic curves will 
be seen finely displayed, varying with the 
distance of the radiant point, and with the 
reflecting arch AB. By altering too the 
curvature of the arch and bending it into 
different known curves, either by apply- 
ing a portion of its breadth to the requir- 
ed curves delineated upon a piece of wood, 
and either cut or burned sufficiently deep 
in the wood to allow the edge of the thin 
strip of metal to be inserted in it, a great variety of inter- 
esting phenomena may be observed. The brightest re- 
flector is a thin strip of polished silver or plated copper. 
Gold and silver foil will also answer, or a strip of mica. A 
cylindrical section of a wide glass tube or a bottle, espe- 
cially if a piece is cut out of them to allow the incident 
rays to pass to the reflecting surface in the plane nearly of 
the base of the cylinder, will produce the caustic curves in 
great. perfection. The caustic curves produced by a high- 
ly gilt or polished metallic ring, such as the ring of a bell han- 
dle, are exceedingly beautiful, the phenomena of a convex 
and a concave surface being here united. 


Caustics formed by Refracting Surfaces. 


It is evident, from what has been said of caustics formed 
by reflexion or Catacaustics, that analogous curves must 
also be formed by spherical refracting surfaces, which has 
been called Diacaustics. In order to explain these curves, 


we shall take the case of diverging rays falling upon a sphe- 
ical surface, as shewn in fig. 63. where DBDF is the sphe- 
rical surface, C its centre, R the radiant point, RD, RD 


D> 

two extreme rays touching the sphere, and refracted in the 
directions Df; Df, and RB, RB other rays nearer the 
axis, and refracted in the directions BF, BF. If we join 
CD, CD, and drawing the semicircles DEC, DEC make 
the lines DE, CE’ in the same proportion to CD as unity is 
to the index of refraction, the caustic will begin at EE’ and 
extending in the directions E, F’, F will approach to the 
axis RC till it meets it at the principal focus F. 

The caustics formed by the two refractions of a sphere, 
or of a cylinder (in a plane perpendicular to its axis) are 
shewn in fig. 64, where ACB is the spherical section, E its 


Fig. 64. 
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centre, R the radiant point, and RC the ray which touches 
the spherical surface. This ray will be refracted by the 
first surface in the direction 6,6, and by the second sur- 
face of the sphere at 6, the other rays R5, R4, &e. will be 
all refracted in the directions indicated by the numerals 
5, 4, &c. and their various intersections will form the caustic 
6, 4, 3, 2, 1,f; each ray crossing the next ray before it cuts 
the axis, f being the focus or the point where the rays 
nearest the axis cut it. The luminous figure bounded by 
the intersection of the successive rays, is composed of 
two bright caustic curves. Within these caustics there 1s 
also much light arising from the intersections between the 
caustics and the axis; but as there are no intersections 
without the caustics they are bounded by absolute darkness. 
When parallel rays fall upon the spherical section ACB, 
the caustic commences at the extremity of a diameter per 
pendicular to the axis of the section, because the extreme 
ray suffers refraction at that point, and will intersect the 
nearest alittle within it, and they extend, as in fig. 64, to 
the principal focus of the sphere for rays near the axis. 
The real caustic will be the surface formed by the revolu- 
tion of the curves round the axis Ef, the section of th 
curve will be a luminous point at f, but at the posterior 
surface it will be a luminous circle vividly depicted on the 
sphere. M. Delarive has pointed out a method of deter- 
mining the index of refraction of solid spheres, oF é 
low spheres containing different fluids, by measuring * 
diameter of this luminous circle, which is smaller in fluids 
of high than ‘in those of low refractive power. Thegi 
nomena of caustics formed by refraction, may be distincty 
exhibited by exposing to the rays of the sun, oF a strong 
artificial light, a globe of glass filled with any fluid, or 4 8” 
lid transparent sphere, or the widest part of a round glass 4 
canter. With all these bodies the whole of the Tuminous 


figure will be clearly seen. If we use a cylinder full of 8° 


ies ter, such as a tumbler or a cylindrical bottle, we shall see 
the caustic curves formed upon a white surface held paral- 
lel to the surface of the fluid, the light falling upon the cy- 
lindrical surface in the same plane. 


PART Il. ON THE REFRACTION OF COMPOUND LIGHT, OR 
THE DOCTRINE OF COLOURS AND THE PRISMATIC SPEC- 
TRUM. 


ies In the preceding pages we have considered white light, 
oe emanating directly from the sun or from artificial 
flames, or consisting of the same rays reflected and modified 
by other bodies, as a simple element all the particles of 
which had the same index of refraction, or suffered the 
same change of direction when refracted by any transpa- 
_ rent body. This, however, is not the nature of light. 
White light as emitted by the sun or other luminous bodies, is 
a very compound element, all the parts of which possess very 
different properties, and these properties are of a very re- 
' markable and interesting kind. The power which causes 
_ the reflexion of light from polished metallic bodies is not 
_ capable of decomposing it, unless when it enters the sub- 
stance of the metal ; but the power which produces refrac- 
tion is peculiarly influential in separating compound white 
light into its elements. The same decomposition may be 
effected by the tnterference of rays of light by absorption, and 
| by another principle of analysis, which has been called dis- 
section. The two first of these processes of analysis de- 
_ compose compound light of different degrees of refrangibi- 
lity; while the two last decompose compound light whose 
rays have the same refrangibility. 


Seer. L—On the decomposition of light, and the different 
i refrangibility of its rays. 
| The constituent parts or colours which compose white 
light, are seven in number, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and violet. These colours have been long observed 
and studied in the rainbow, and in the refractions produced 
by lenses and prisms, but till the time of Sir Isaac New- 
| ton, no satisfactory explanation had been given of their 
jorigin and properties. Descartes had found that colours 
similar to those of the rainbow were produced by prisms, 
and he endeavoured to explain them by saying, that: the 
particlesof the medium, or matter which transmits light, 
endeavour to revolve with so great force, that they cannot 
move in’a’ straight line, whence comes refraction ; and that 
those particles which endeavour to revolve more strongly 
produce ‘a red colour, those that endeavour to move a little 
Morestrongly, produce yellow, and so on with the other 
lours: Now this explanation, as Mr. Whewell? has justly 
ed, though it contains a gratuitous hypothesis respect- 
ing the'cause of refraction, yet it proves that Descartes con- 
sidered-the different colours as produced by different de- 
Sof refraction. In like manner Grimaldi, as the same 
= has observed, explains colours by saying, “that 
h 


#ecolour is brighter where the light is dense ; and the 
ight is:denser on the side from which the refraction turns 
“le ray, because the increments of refraction are greater 
| an'the rays that are more inclined ;” that is, that the blue 
‘ayS'are more refracted than the red rays. We cannot agree, 
towever; with Mr. Whewell in the opinion, that this expla= 
lation of Grimaldi’s might give an explanation of most of 
he faets, but’ one much more erroneous than a develop- 
tent of Descartes’s views would have been.” It appears 
Ousiquite manifest, that both Descartes and Grimald, had 
Vague sentiment that the different colours were produced 
y different degrees of refraction, and that Grimaldi’s is the 


lost distinctly expressed of the two; but we cannot for a 


made in the shutter of a window, 
ABC, whereby the beam of the sun’s light, SF, which came 
in at that hole, might be refracted upwards, toward the op- 
posite wall of the chamber, 
of the sun, represented at 
in this and the following experiments, perpendicular to the 
incident rays. 
and saw the refracted or 
descend, and then to ascend. Between the descent and 
ascent, when the image 
prism, and fixed it in that posture, 
refractions-of the light at the two sides of the refracting 
angles, that is, at the entrance of the rays into the prism, 
and at'their going out of it, are equal to one another. 


a sheet of white paper, MN, placed 
the chamber, and observed the figure and dimensions of 
the solar image, 
This image was oblong, and not oval, 
two rectilinear and parallel sides, and two semicircular ends. 


On its side it was bounded pretty distinctly ; but on its ends 
very indistinctly, 


* Hist. of Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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moment agree with the author 
cartes was led very near the 
The sentiments expressed by Descartes and Grimaldi, were 
mere notions of the moment, which authors often throw out 
without much thought, and which are employed in future 
times to pervert the history of science. Ifthese two au- 
thors really thought that colours were produced by differ- 
ent degrees of refraction, why did they not, as they did 
other opinions, submit them to the test of an experiment, 
which required neither thought nor labour, and the means 
of making which were in their hands. Sir Isaac Newton 
was well acquainted with the writings of Descartes, and so 
much with Descartes’s notions about colours, that the exa- 
mination of them was the object which he had in view in 
purchasing his prisms. He never refers to them as anticipa- 
tory of his own discoveries, and we must therefore continue 
to give Sir Isaac the undivided merit of the discovery of the 
unequal refrangibility of light, as well as its experimental 
establishment. 

We shall now proceed to give our readers some account 
of this great discovery, and we shall make no apology in 
doing this in Sir Isaac Newton’s own words, abridging his 
descriptions where they are redundant, or have become un- 
necessary. We are induced to do this also, because they 
exhibit the finest model of experimental research, and 
should be studied by every person who is desirous of inves- 
tigating truth with diligence and patience. 


1. The light of the sun consists of rays which differ in 


colour and refrangibility.—In a very dark chamber, at a 
about one-third of an inch broad, 


Fig. 65. 


round hole F, fig. 65, 


W-° - 
White “y.-- 
I placed a glass prism 
and there form a coloured image 
PT. The axisof the prism, was, 


About this axis I tumed the prism slowly, 
coloured image of the sun, first to 


seemed stationary, I stopped the 
for in that posture the 


Then I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon 
at the opposite wall of 


PT, formed on the paper by that light. 
but terminated by 


the light there vanishing by degrées. At 


* Id. Id. p. 352. 


above quoted, “that Des- Chromatics 
same point with Newton.” ~~ —. 
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Chromatics the distance of 18} feet from the prism the breadth of the 
rn image was about 2} inches, but its length was ahout 103 


inches, and the length of its rectilinear sides about 8 inches ; 
and ACB, the refracting angle of the prism, by which so 
great a length was made, was 64 degrees. With a less an- 
gle the length of the image was less, the breadth remaining 
the same. It is also to be observed, that the rays went on 
in straight lines from the prism to the image, and therefore 
at their going out of the prism had all that inclination to 
one another from which the length of the image proceeded. 
This image PT was coloured, and the morc eminent co- 
lours lay in this order from the bottom at T to the top at 
P; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet ; to- 
gether with all their intermediate degrees in a continual 
succession perpetually varying.” 

Hence “ the light of the sun consists of a mixture of se- 
yeral sorts of coloured rays, some of which at equal inciden- 
ces are more refracted than others, and therefore are called 
more refrangible. The red at T, being nearest to the place 
Y, where the rays of the sun would go directly if the prism 
was taken away, is the least refracted of all the rays ; and 
the orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, are conti- 
nually more and more refracted, as they are more and more 
diverted from the course of the direct light. For, when the 
prism is fixed in the posture above mentioned, so that the 
place of the image shall be the lowest possible, the figure 
of the image ought to be round, like the spot at Y, if all 
the rays that tended to it were equally refracted. There- 
fore, since it is found that this image is not round, but about 
five times longer than it is broad, it follows, that all the 
rays are not equally refracted. This conclusion is farther 
confirmed by the following experiments. 

In the sunbeam SF, fig. 66, which was propagated into 
the room through the hole F ae window-shutter EG, at 

Fig. 66. 


the distance of some feet from the hole, I held the prism 
ABC in such a posture, that its axis might be perpendicu- 
lar to that beam: then I looked through the prism upon 
the hole F, and turning the prism to and fro about its axis 
to make the image pt of the hole ascend and descend, when 
between its two contrary motions it seemed stationary, I 
stopped the prism ; in this situation of the prism, viewing 
through it the said hole F, I observed the length of its re- 
fracted image pt to be many times greater than its breadth ; 
and that the most refracted part thereof appeared violet at 
ps the least refracted appeared red at ¢ ; and the middle 
parts indigo, blue, green, yellow, and orange, in order. The 
same thing happened when I removed the prism out of the 
sun’s light, and looked through it upon the hole shining by 
the light of the clouds beyond it. And yet if the refrac- 
tions of all the rays were equal according to one certain 
proportion of the sines of incidence and refraction, as is com- 
monly supposed, the refracted image ought to have appear- 


ed round. So then by these two experiments, it appears. 


that in equal incidences there is a considerable inequality 
of refractions.” 


from the first surface of bodies, and also the white flames 


flexibility ; and those rays that are more Té 


Having discovered this fundamental property of light, he Chi). 
coatrived the following experiment to prove it by ocular\ in 
demonstration. 

«“ In the middle of two thin boards DE, de, fig. 67, I made 
a round hole in each, at G and g, a third part of an inch in 


Fig. 67. 


diameter ; and in the window-shutter a much larger hole 
being made at F, to let into my darkened chamber a large 
beam of the sun’s light, I placed a prism, ABC, behind the 
shutter in that beam, to refract it towards the opposite wall ; 
and close behind this prism I fixed one of the boards DE, 
in such a manner that the middle of the refracted light might 
pass through the hole made in it at G, and the rest be m- 
tercepted by the board. ‘Then, at the distance of about 
twelve feet from the first board, I fixed the other board de, 
so that the middle of the refracted light, which came through, 
the hole in the first board, and fell upon the opposite wall, 
might pass through the hole g in this other board de, and 
the rest being intercepted by the board, might paint upon 
it the coloured spectrum of the sun. And close behind this 
board I fixed another prism ade, to refract the light which 
came through the hole g. Then I returned speedily to the 
first prism ABC, and by turning it slowly to and fro about - 
its axis, I caused the image which fell upon the second 
board de to move up and down upon that beard, that all its 
parts might pass successively through the hole in that board, 
and fall upon the prism behind it. And in the mean time 
I noted the places M, N, on the opposite wall, to which that 
light after its refraction in the second prism did pass; and 
by the difference of the places at M and N, I found that the 
light, which, being most refracted in the first prism ABC, 
did go to the blue end of the image, was again more refract- 
ed by the second prism abe, than the light which went to | 
the red end of thatimage. For when the lower part of the 
light which fell upon the second board de, was cast through 
the hole g, it went to a lower place M on the wall; and 
when the higher part of that light was cast through the 
same hole g, it went to a higher place N on the wall; and 
when any intermediate part of the light was cast through 
that hole, it went to some place in the wall between Mand | 
N. The unchanged position of the holes in the 
made the incidence of the rays upon the second prism to be 
the same in all cases. And yet in that common incidence » 
some of the rays were more refracted and others less5 and | 
those were more refracted in this prism, which by agreatet | 
refraction in the first prism were more turned out of their 
way 3 and therefore, for their constancy of being more Te- 
fracted, are deservedly called more refrangible.” | 
9. The light of the sky, or the light of the sum reflected 


of all combustibles, whether direct or reflected, differ ™ 
colour and refrangibility, like the direct light of the sule 
The truth stated in this proposition was established by 
Newton, by examining all those lights with a prism when 
they were faint, or transmitting them through the pris™ as 
in section 1, when they were sufficiently intense. a 
3. The light of the sun consists of rays differing ™ 
ght of of rays aa a ics 
others are also more reflexible. C 
A prism ABC, fig. 68, whose two angles at its base B 
were equal to one another and half right ones, and the th 


ok saticsat A a right one, I placed in 


} Tess tefrangible, 


Fig. 68. 


abeam FM of the sun’s light, 
let into a dark chamber 
through a hole F, one-third 
of an inch broad; and 
turning the prism slowly about 
its axis until the light which 
went through one of its an- 
les ACB, and was refracted 
by it to G and H, began to 
be reflected into the line MN 
by its base BC, at which till 
then it went out of the glass ; 
I observed that those rays as MH, which had suffered the 
greatest refraction, were sooner reflected than the rest. To 
make it evident that the rays which vanished at H were 
reflected into the beam MN, I made this beam pass through 
another prism VXY, and being refracted by it to fall after- 
wards upon a sheet of white paper pt placed at some dis- 
tance behind it, and there by that refraction to paint the 
usual colours at pé. Then causing the first prism to be 
turned about its axis according to the order of the letters 
ABC, I observed that when those rays MH, which in this 
prism had suffered the greatest refraction, and appeared 
blue and violet, began to be totally reflected, the blue and 
violet light on the paper which was most refracted in the 
second prism received a sensible increase at P; above that 
of the red and yellow at ¢: and afterwards, when the rest 
of the light, which was green, yellow, and red, began to be 
totally reflected, and vanished at G, the light of those co- 
lours at ¢, on the paper pé, received as great an increase as 
the wolet and blue had received before. Which puts it 
past dispute, that those rays became first of all totally re- 
flected at the base BC, which before at equal incidences with 
the rest upon the base BC had suffered the greatest refrac- 
tion. I do not here take any notice of any refractions made 
in the sides AC, AB, of the first prism, because the light en- 
ters almost perpendicularly at the first side, and Z0es out al- 
most perpendicularly at the second ; and therefore suffers none, 
or so little, that the angles of incidence at the base BC are not 
sensibly altered by it ; especially if the angles of the prism at 
the base BC be each about 40°. For the rays FM begin to be 
totallyreflected when the angle CMF is about 50°, and therc- 
fore they will then make a right angle of 90° with AC. 

“ Tt appears also from expcriments, that the beam of light 
MN, reflected by the base of the prism, being augmented 
first by the more refrangible rays, and afterwards by the 
is composed of rays differently refrangible. 

The light whose rays are all alike refrangible, I call sim- 
ple, ogeneous and similar ; and that whose rays are 
‘ome more refrangible than others, I call compound, hetero- 


|| Jeneous, and dissimilar. 


The colours of homogeneous lights I call primary, homo- 
geneous, and simple ; and those of heterogeneous lights, 
elerogeneous and compound. For these are always com- 


| pounded of homogeneous lights. 


Of the rest, 


| Stood to speak not philosophically. 


| Sation of this or 


€ homogeneous light and rays which appear red, or 
tather make objects appear so, I call red-making ; those 
which make objects appear yellow, green, blue, and violet, 
yellow-making, blue-making, violet-making ; and so 
And if at any time I speak of light and rays 
a8 coloured or endowed with colours, I would be under- 
For the rays, to speak 
Properly, are not coloured, and in them there is nothing 
“ise than a certain power and disposition to produce a sen- 
that colour.” 


- £0 Separate from one another the heterogeneous rays 


Pf compound light. 


| “That the Tays which are equally refrangible fall upon 


2 circle answering to the sun’s apparent disk, will be proved 
°Y experiment by and by. ; 
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Let AG, fig. 69, 
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represent the circle which all the most Chromatics 


refrangible rays, propagated from the whole disk of the sun, ~)—en/ 


will illuminate and paint upon the op- 
posite wall if they were alone ; EL the 
circle, which all the least refrangible = 
rays would in like manner illuminate 

if they were alone ; BH, CI, DK, the / 
circles which so many intermediate rays 
would paint upon the wall, if they were 
singly propagated from the sun in suc- | 
cessive order, the rest being intercept- < 
ed; and conceive that there are other 
circles without number, which innume- 
rable other intermediate sorts of rays \ 
would successively paint upon the wall, .. 
if the sun should successively emit 
every sortapart. And seeing the sun 
emits all these sorts at once, they must 

all together illuminate and paint innumerable equal circles ; 
of all which being, according to their degrees of refrangi- 
bility, placed in order in a continual series, that oblong 
spectrum PT is composed, which was described in the first 
experiment. 

Now, if these circles, whilst their centres keep their dis- 
tances and positions, could be made less in diameter, their 
interfering one with another, and consequently the mixture 
of the heterogeneous rays, would be proportionably dimin- 
ished. Let the circles AG, BH, CI, &c. remain as before ; 
and let ag, bh, ci, &c. be so many less circles lying in a like 
continual series, between two parallel right lines ae, and gl, 
with-the same distance between their centres, and illumi- 
nated with the same sorts of rays: that is, the circle ag with 
the same sort by which the corresponding circle AG was 
illuminated ; and the rest of the circles bh, ct, dh, el, re- 
spectively with the same sorts of rays by which the corre- 
sponding circles BH, CI, DK, EL, were illuminated. In 
the figure PT, composed of the great circles, three of those, 
AG, BH, CI, are so expanded into each other, that thrce 
sorts of rays, by which those circles are illuminated, to- 
gether with innumerable other sorts of intermediate rays, 
are mixed at QR in the middle of the circle BH. And the 
like mixture happens throughout almost the whole length 
of the figure PT. But in the figure pt, composed of the 
less circles, the three less circles ag, bh, ct, which answer 
to those three greater, do not extend to one another ; nor 
are there anywhere mingled so much as any two of the three 
sorts of rays by which those circles are illuminated, and 
which in the figure PT are all of them intermingled at QR. 
So then, if we would diminish the mixture of the rays, we 
are to diminish the diameters of the circles. Now these 
would be diminished if the sun’s diameter, to which they 
answer, could be made less than it is, or (which comes to 
the same purpose) if without doors, at great distance from 
the prism towards the sun, some opaque body were placed 
with a round hole in the middle of it to intercept all the sun’s 
light, except so much as coming from the middle of his 
body could pass through that hole to the prism. For so 
the circles AG, BH, and the rest, would not any longer 
answer to the whole disk of the sun, but only to that part 
of it which could be seen from the prism through that hole ; 
that is, to the apparent magnitude of that hole viewed from 
the prism. But that these circles may answer more dis- 
tinctly to that hole, a lens is to be placed by the prism to 
cast the image of the hole (that is, every one of the circles 
AG, BH, &c.) distinctly upon the paper at PT ; after such 
a manner, as by a lens placed at a window the pictures of 
objects abroad arc cast distinctly upon a paper within the 
room. If this be done, it will not be necessary to place 
that hole very far off, no, not beyond the window. And 
therefore, instead of that hole, I used the hole in the win- 
dow-shutter as follows, 
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In the sun’s light let into my darkened chamber through 


~~ a, small round hole, fig. 70, in my window-shutter, at about 
Fig. 70. 


— 

ten or twelve feet from the window, I placed a lens MN, 
by which the image of the hole F might be distinctly cast 
upon a sheet of white paper placed at I. Then immediately 
behind the lens I placed a prism ABC, by which the tra- 
jected light might be refracted either upwards or sidewise, 
and thereby the round image which the lens alone did cast 
upon the paper at I, might be drawn out into a long one 
with parallel sides, as represented at pt. This oblong image 
I let fall upon another at about the same distance from the 
prism as the image at I, moving the paper either towards 
the prism or from it, until I found the just distance where 
the rectilinear sides of the images pt become most distinct. 
For in this case the circular images of the hole, which com- 
pose that image, after the manner that the circles ag, bh, e2, 
&c. do the figure pt, were terminated most distinctly, and 
therefore extended into one another the least that they could, 
and by consequence the mixture of the heterogeneous rays 
was now the least of all. The circles ag, bh, cz, &c. which 
compose the image pt, are each equal to the circle at I; 
and therefore, by diminishing the hole F, or by removing 
the lens farther from it, may be diminished at pleasure, 
whilst their centres keep the same distances from each other. 
Thus, by diminishing the breadth of the image pé, the cir- 
cles of heterogeneal rays that compose it may be separated 
from each other as much as you please. Yet instead of the 
circular hole F, it is better to substitute an hole shaped like 
a parallelogram, with its length parallel to the length of the 
prism. For if this hole be an inch or two long, and but a 
tenth or twentieth part of an inch broad, or narrower, the 
light of the image pt will be as simple as before, or simpler ; 
and the image being much broader, is therefore fitter to 
have experiments tried in its light than before.” 

5. Homogeneal light is refracted regularly without any 
dilatation, splitting or shattering of the rays ; and the con- 
fused vision of objects seen through refracting bodies by 
heterogeneous light, arises from the different refrangibility 
of several sorts of rays. 

In the middle of a black paper I made a round hole, 
about a fifth or a sixth part of an inch in diameter. Upon 
this part I caused the spectrum of homogeneous light, de- 
scribed in the former proposition, so to fall that some part 
of the light might pass through the hole in the paper. This 
transmitted part of the light I refracted with a prism placed 
behind the paper: and letting the refracted light fall per- 
pendicularly upon a white paper, two or three feet distant 
from the prism, I found that the spectrum formed on the 
paper by this light was not oblong, as when it is made in 
the first experiment, by refracting the sun’s compound 
light, but was, so far as I could judge by my eye, perfectly 
circular, the length being nowhere greater than the breadth ; 
which shews that this light is refracted regularly without 
any dilatation of the rays, and is an ocular demonstration 
of the mathematical proposition mentioned above. 

In the homogeneous light I placed a paper circle of a 
quarter of an inch in diameter ; and in the sun’s unrefract- 
ed, heterogeneous, white light, I placed another paper circle 
of the same bigness; and going from these papers to the 
distance of some feet, I viewed both circles through a prism. 
The circle illuminated by the sun’s heterogeneous light 
appeared very oblong, as in the second experiment, the 
length being many times greater than the breadth. But the 


other circle, illuminated with homogeneous light, appeared Chr 
circular, and distinctly defined, as when it is viewed by the \» 
naked eye ; which proves the whole proposition mentioned 
above. 

In the homogeneous light I placed flies and other minute 
objects, and viewing them through a prism I saw their parts 
as distinctly defined as if I had viewed them with the naked 
eye. The same objects placed in the sun’s unrefracted 
heterogeneous light, which was white, I viewed also through 
a prism, and saw them most confusedly defined, so that I 
could not distinguish their smaller parts from one another. 
I placed also the letters of a small print one while in the 
homogeneous light, and then in the heterogeneous ; and 
viewing them through a prism, they appeared in the latter 
case so confused and indistinct that I could not read them; 
put in the former, they appeared so distinct that I could 
read readily, and thought I saw them as distinct as when I 
viewed them with my naked eye: in both cases, I viewed 
the same object through the same prism, at the same dis- 
tance from me, and in the same situation. There was no 
difference but in the lights by which the objects’ were il- 
luminated, and which in one case was simple, in the other 
compound ; and therefore the distinct vision in the former 
case, and confused in the latter, could arise from nothing 
else than from that difference in the lights. Which proves 
the whole proposition. 

In these three experiments, it is farther very remark- 
able, that the colour of homogeneous light was never 
changed by the refraction. And as these colours were not 
changed by refraction, so neither were they by reflexions. 
For all white, grey, red, yellow, green, blue, violet bodies, 
as paper, ashes, red lead, orpiment, indigo, bice, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, grass, blue flowers, violets, bubbles of water 
tinged with various colours, peacock feathers, the tincture 
of lignum nephriticum, and such like, in red homogeneous 
light appeared totally red, in blue light totally blue, in 
green light totally green, and so of other colours. In the 
homogeneous light of any colour they all appeared totally 
of that same colour; with this only difference, that some 
of them reflected that light more strongly, others more 
faintly. Inever yet found any body which’ by reflecting 
homogeneous light could sensibly change its colour. 

From all which it is manifest, that if the sun’s light con- 
sisted of but one sort of rays, there would be but one co 
lour in the world, nor would it be possible to produce any 
new colour by reflexions and refractions; and, by conse- 
quence, that the variety of colours depends upon the com: 
position of light. 


6. Every homogeneous ray considered apart s refracted, 
according to one and the same rule ; so that its sine of m- 
cidence is to its sine of refraction in a given ratio; that 
is, every differently coloured ray has a different ratio be- 
longing to tt. 

Sir Isaac Newton has proved this by experiment 5 and 
in other experiments he has determined by what numbers 
these given ratios are expressed. For instance, if an heter- 
ogeneous white ray of the 
sun emerges out of glass 
into air; or, which is the 
same thing, if rays of all 
colours be supposed to suc- 
ceed one another in the 
same line AC, fig. 71. and 
AD their common sine of 
incidence in glass be divid- 
ed into fifty equal parts, 
then EF and GH, the sines 
of refraction into air, of the. 
least and most refrangible 
rays, will be 77 and 78 of 
such parts respectively. 


Fig. 71. 
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iy:cs And since every colour has several degrees, the sines of G where they cross. Neither will the red upon the paper Chromatics 
> refraction of all the degrees of red will have all intermedi- be changed by any alternate stopping, and letting pass the —\ —ww 
ate degrees of magnitude from 77 to 774; of all the degrees violet which crosseth it. 
of orange from 774 to 773 ; of yellow from 774 to 7743 -0f —_And.if the paper be placed at the focus G, and the white 
een from 773 to 77}; of blue from 774 to 7723 of indi- round image at G be viewed through the prism at HIK, 
go from 773 to 773; and of violet from 777 to 78. and by the refraction of that prism be translated to the 

7. Whiteness, and all grey colours between white andblack, place rv, and there appear tinged with various colours, 
may be compounded of colours ; and the whiteness of the namely, the violet at v and red at 7, and others between, 
sun’s light 1s compounded of all the primary colours, mized and then the red colour at the lens be often stopped and 
in a due proportion. let pass by turns, the red at r will accordingly disappear 

“Let the spectrum or solar image PT, in fig. 72, fall and return as often, but the violet at v will not thereby suf- 
upon the lens MN, above four inches broad, and about six fer any change. And so by stopping and letting pass al- 

ternately the blue at the lens, the dlue at r will accordingly 
disappear and return, without any change made in the red 
at r. The red therefore depends on one sort of rays, and 
the due on another sort, which in the focus G, where they 
are commixed, do not act on one another. And there is 
the same reason of the other colours. 

I considered farther, that when the most refrangible rays 
Pp, and the least refrangible ones, Té, are by converging 
inclined to one another, the paper, if held very oblique to 
| those rays in the focus G, might reflect one sort of them 
feet distant from the prism ABC, and so figured that it may More copiously than the other sort, and by that means the 
cause the coloured light which divergeth from the prism to reflected light would be tinged in that focus with the colour 
converge and meet again at its focus G, about six or eight of the predominant rays, provided those rays severally re- 
- feet distant from the lens, and there to fall perpendicularly tained their colours or colorific qualities in the composition 

upon a white paper DE. And if you move this paper to of white made by them in that focus. But if they did not 
and fro, you will perceive that near the lens, as at d e, the retain them in that white, but became all of them severally 
} whole solar image (suppose at p 2) will appear upon it in- endued there with a disposition to strike the sense with 
_ tensely coloured after the manner above explained, and the perception of white, then they could never lose their 
that by receding from the lens those colours will perpetu- whiteness by such reflexions. I inclined therefore the 
ally come towards one another, and by mixing more and paper to the rays very obliquely, as in the second experi- 
“more, dilute one another continually, until at length the ment of this book, that the most refrangible rays might be 
‘paper come to the focus G, where, by a perfect mixture, more copiously reflected than the rest, and the whiteness 
they will wholly vanish and be converted into whiteness, at length changed successively into blue, indigo, and violet. 
the whole light appearing now upon the paper like a little Then I inclined it the contrary way, that the most refran- 
white circle. And afterwards by receding farther from the gible rays might be more copious in the reflected light than 
lens, the rays which before converged will now cross one_ the rest, and the whiteness turned successively to yellow, 
another in the focus G, and diverge from thence, and there- orange, and red. . , ; 
by make the colours to appear again, but yet in a contrary Lastly, I made an instrument XY, in fashion of a comb, 
jorder ; suppose at 8 «, where the red ¢ is now above which whose teeth were about an inch and an half broad, and the 
before was below, and the violet p is below which before intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Then by 
was above. interposing successively the teeth of this instrument near 
| Let us now stop the paper at the focus G, where the the lens, I intercepted part of the colours by the interposed 
light appears totally white and circular, and let us consider tooth, whilst the rest of them went on through the interval 
its whiteness. I say, that this is composed of the conver- of the teeth to the paper DE, and there painted a round 
‘ging colours. For if any of those colours be intercepted solar image. But the paper I had first placed so, that the 
at the lens, the whiteness will cease and degenerate into image might appear white as often as the comb was taken 
‘hat colour which arises from the composition of the other away ; and then the comb being, as was said, interposed, 
olours which are not intercepted. And then if the inter- that whiteness by reason of the intercepted part of the 
epted colours be let pass and ‘fall upon that compound colours at the lens did always change into the colour com- 
colour, they mix with it, and by their mixture restore the pounded of those colours which were not intercepted, and 
hiteness. So if the violet, blue, and green be intercept- that colour was by the motion of the comb perpetually 
d, the remaining yellow, orange, and-red, will compound varied, so that in the passing of every tooth over the lens 
pon the paper, an orange, and then if the intercepted co- all these colours, red, yellow, green, blue, and purple, .did 
urs be let pass they will fall upon this compounded orange, always succeed one another. I caused therefore all the 
nd together with it decompound a white. So also if the teeth to pass successively over the lens, and when the mo- 
ed and violet be intercepted, the remaining yellow, green, tion was slow, there appeared perpetual succession of the 
ad blue, will compound a green upon the paper, and then colours upon the paper: But if I so much accelerated the 
ue red and violet being let pass, will fall upon this green, motion, that the colours by reason of their quick succession 
nd together with it decompound a white. And that in could not be distinguished from one another, the appear- 
us composition of white the several rays do not suffer ance of the single colours ceased. There was no red, no 
ny change in their colorific qualities by acting upon one yellow, no green, no blue, nor purple, to be seen any long- 
nother, but are only mixed, and by a mixture of their er, but from a confusion of them all there arose one uni- 
Ours produce white, may farther appear by these argu- form white colour. Of the light which now by the mixture 
ents. of all the colours appeared white, there was no part really 
Ifthe paper be placed beyond the focus G, suppose at white. One part was red, another yellow, a third green, 
; and then the red colour at the lens be alternately inter- a fourth dlwe, a fifth purple, and every part retains its pro- 
2pted, and let pass again, the violet colour on the paper per colour till it strike the sensorium. If the peace 
™ hot suffer any change thereby, as it.ought to do if the follow one another slowly, so that they may be severally 
veral sorts of rays acted upon one another in the focus perceived, there is made a distinct sensation of all the co- 


Fig. 72. 


Ps 
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Chromaticslours, one after another, in a continual succession. But if towards a and 6, and very intense in the centre c, so that Chro 

~~ the impressions follow one another so quickly that they can- there ‘; formed at ¢ a sort of general focus indistinct and we 

not be severally perceived, there ariseth out of them all coloured. Every part of an object, therefore, will have its 
one common sensation, which is neither of this colour alone image formed in the foci of such a lens similarly indistinct 
nor of that alone, but hath itself indifferently to them all, and similarly coloured, and hence we see the reason why 
and this is a sensation of whiteness.” refracting telescopes had such great imperfections, that it 

Such is the account which Newton himself has given of was necessary to make them of enormous lengths, in order 
the great discovery of the different refrangibility of light. to obtain a sufficient magnifying power. 

In examining the prismatic spectrum it is difficult to dis- From these causes, Sir Isaac Newton despaired of the 
cover the terminations or boundaries of the different co- improvement of refracting telescopes, and set himself at an - 
lours. They pass into one another by ‘sensible shades, early period of his life to execute reflecting telesco 
and if any person were to lay down their apparent limits His successors, however, Mr. Hall and Mr. Dollond, stu 
by the nicest observations, he would find, what has been the object of refraction as produced by prisms made of dif- 
very recently discovered, that these limits vary with the ferent substances, and found, as we have already fully 
state of the atmosphere, and with the altitude of the sun. stated in our history of Optics, that Sir Isaac Newton was 
Sir Isaac Newton, however, did make the attempt, and the mistaken in supposing that all refracting media. gave spec- 
following are the results which he obtained, we believe with tra, or separated the colours of white light in the same 
crownor plate glass. We have added the results obtained long proportion as their refractive powers, and that different 
afterwards by Dr. Wollaston! and Mr. Fraunhofer? with flint bodies had different dispersive powers, as well as different 
glass, which shews the difficulty of this class of observations. Tefractive ones? This grand discovery we shall now pro- 

ceed to explain. 


Newton in Fraunhofer in Wollaston in 
Crown Glass. Flint Glass. Flint Glass. 
at icy ki et age Pet ee BE cut och it 57:6 Sscr. I].—On the different Dispersive Powers of Bodies. 
Orange.....cceeeeees TTeivishiter sear 
cai eancee == ae as i» au ars etateareici=) ings at The term dispersion has been employed to denote the Dis 
aly apes 6 en ee 46 eee eesscesncce 82 8 separation of the different rays of white light into that di- ofl 
I ii bah Fi eeagy*rered SEY e phew ren 129°6 vergent beam which constitutes the prismatic spectrum, the 
NGIQO-oeceerereeereee Dep eres ea teannsiine « 47 differently coloured rays having been dispersed or scattered 


Violetescecee--cseence BOs es se- cee cnn conse LOQuec eran enecnes 90 by their different refrangibility. Sir Isaac Newton believed 


= aay OE that all bodies whatever, whether wader, or erown, or plate, 

360 360 360 or flint glass, dispersed light in an equal degree, provided 

Imperfece- | The sufluence of these discoveries on the progress of op- the mean refraction, that is, the refraction of the mean or 
tion of re- tical science was very remarkable. They led Sir Isaac to middle ray of the spectrum (the green ray, viz.), of these bo- 
fracting te- discover that the cause of the imperfections of the refract- dies was equal, or, in other words, that the dispersion, or the 


lescopes- ing telescopes angle formed by the extreme red and the extreme violet ray 
was the differ- Fig. 73. was in different bodies proportional to the mean refraction. — 
ent refrangibi- x———"_ As Sir Isaac Newton submitted to experiment a number 
lity of the rays ga of fluid substances, in the form of prisms, it is perhaps one 
oflight. If LL, PA i ee of the most remarkable oversights"in the history of science, 
for example, is | se: that he did not think of comparing the length of the spectra 


Yj which they formed; and it is equally strange that for more 
spherical aber- v = than a century he and all his successors should never have 
ration, upon Y= = thought of forming the spectrum from any other luminous 
which parallel = oo body less in diameter than the sun, or even from any !uml- 
rays R, R, R of white light are incident, then it is obvious nous line of small breadth The consequence of these over- 
that the violet, or most refrangible rays will be most refracted sights was, that the most important discoveries relative to 
-n directions Lz, Le, crossing the axis at 2, and there giving light, and to optical instruments, were reserved for another 
a violet focus of light. In like manner the red, or the least age- / 
refrangible rays, will be refracted in directions Lr, Lr, In our History of Optics, and in the article ACHROMATIC 
crossing the axis at 7, and there giving a red focus of light. GLASSES, we have given a detailed history of the successive 
In like manner all the other rays will have foci of their labours of Hall, Dollond, Euler, and others, by which the 
own colour between v and 7. If we draw the line ab, achromatic telescope was invented and perfected. _ 
meeting the intersection of the extreme violet rays after If we perform the experiment shewn in fig. 65, with two 
their convergence with the extreme red rays before their prisms, the one of flint, and the other of crown glass, and 
convergence, it will cut the axis at a point c. The line measure in each the length of the spectrum PT, or rather 
vr, is called the longitudinal aberration of refrangibility, the angles which the violet and the red rays PA, TA, make 
or the longitudinal chromatic aberration, and ab is called with each other, and the angle which the mean green tay 
the lateral aberration of refrangibility, or the diameter of forms with the direction of the coloured rays SY; this last 
the circle of diffusion, all the coloured rays being diffused angle will be the mean refraction of the prism, and the first 
over the circle, of which ad is the diameter. The space the angular dispersion. We shall then find, that while a 
» ar b, is called the sphere of diffusion ; and the section crown glass the quotient obtained by dividing the greater 
of it shewn in the figure may be regarded as a parallelo- by the lesser angle, or the part of the mean refraction 
gram, on account of the smallness of the angles rLv, rLv, which the dispersion is equal, will be seventeen hunar aN 
which are greatly magnified in the figure. Hence it may (744), while in flint glass it will be thirty hundredths, (fis) 
be easily shewn, that the longitudinal aberration vr; ‘s to. this number varying with the nature of the glass. 
the lateral aberration ab, as the focal distance of the lens This result may be exhibited to the eye, by placing A 
is to its radius or half its aperture. hind a prism of crown glass C, another of flint glass F, ofsuch 


f 


In the circle of diffusion ab, the light becomes very faint an angle as not to produce any deviation by reftactioh “© . 


" Rp-———_ 44 
a lens without : 


1 See page 414, (ci 3 See our Article ACHROMATIC Gasszs, vol. i. p- 97. 
= These results are taken from his coloured figure of the spectrum. 2 See page 406, col. 1. 


angle of deviation of the green ray produced by the 


prism F; that 18, - 
the green ray Bg 
will emerge paral- 
lelto theincidentray RA. Whenthis hasbeen effected it will 
| be seen that there is still a spectrum rv, which will colour 
the edges of any object which is viewed through the prism, 
and in which will have the same position as if they had been 
produced by a small flint glass prism placedin the same man- 
_ ner as the flint glass prism F. 
If we now take two prisms, one of crown, and the other 
- of flint glass, of such angles, that all objects seen through 
_ them are colourless, or that a ray of light Bg, when refracted 
by them, as in fig. 74, shall be white, it will be found that 
the white pencil Bz will be refracted towards the base of 
_ the crown glass prism, the flint glass having corrected the 
_ colour produced by the crown glass one, but still left a con- 
siderable balance of refraction produced by the latter. 

Hence it is manifest that the colours produced by a con- 
_ vex lens of crown glass, as shewn in fig. 73, may be cor- 
_ rected by a concave lens of flint glass, while the rays pro- 
duced by the unbalanced retraction of the convex glass are 
still converged to a focus. Such a combination of lenses is 
called an achromatic object-glass, and a telescope in which 
such an object-glass is used is called an achromatic tele- 
i 

Nothing is easier than to determine by experiment, when 
we have obtained good glass for the construction of these 
lenses, the proper radii to which they should be ground, in 
order to correct the aberration of colour; but it may be 
readily shewn, and the reader may easily prove it by the 
methods already described, that the aberration of colour pro- 
duced by a convex lens of crown glass will be corrected by 
| concave lens of flint glass, provided the focal lengths of 
\the two lenses are proportional to their dispersive power. 
Thus, in fig. 75, if LL is a convex lens of crown glass, whose 
focus for green rays is at f, and for violet and red rays at 
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v and 71, and if F is the virtual focus of a concave lens d/ of Chromatics 


crown glass prism flint glass, for 
C, being compen- the mean green Fig. 75. 
— by * ee He then — ‘a —_ 
| and opposite Ce- el rays 
viation produced will be refract- " 
by the flint glass ed to a single Vv 


focus at RV, 
where the vio-~ 
let and red rays willbe united, provided the focal length of 1, 
viz., EF, is to Ef the focal length of LL as 0-068, the dis- 
persive power of jtint glass, is to 0-033, the dispersive power 
of crown glass. 

The dispersive powers of various glasses, and of some fluids, 
had been measured with considerable care, 


Sa 


Dispersive 


in reference to powers of 


the improvement of the telescope, but no attempt was made bodies. 


to investigate it as a branch of physics, exhibiting new and 
interesting properties of transparent bodies. Dr. Wollaston 
set the example of beginning this inquiry, and he deter- 
mined in a very general manner the dispersive qualities of 
thirty-three substances, which he arranged in the order ot’ 
their dispersive powers, without giving any numerical esti- 
mate of their value. In this state of the subject, Sir David 
Brewster, by a new method of measuring dispersive powers, 
which presented considerable facility of observation, made 
@ very extensive series of experiments on the subject, which, 
in a physical point of view, presented several curious results. 
In laying the following table of his observations before our 
readers, we must warn them that they were made, often with 
the most imperfect-specimens of the minerals and fluid sub- 
stances, from the difficulty of getting any other, and that they 
were intended only to indicate the general properties of bo- 
dies in dispersing light. The want of fixed points in the 
spectrum, in reference to which the measures could be taken, 
rendered it necessary to use the extreme points, which va- 
ried with the intensity of the light employed, and with the 
absorbing action of the bodies themselves, when they hap- 
pened to be coloured or imperfectly transparent. The dis- 
covery of the fixed lines, and their use in measuring disper- 
Sive powers, introduced by Fraunhofer, has given a new 
impetus to this subject, and wnen it is practicable to obtain 
good prisms of the substance under examination, no other 
method will or should be adopted. 


“able of the Dispersive Powers of various Solid and Fluid Bodies. 


VOL. XVI. 
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Part of the Part of the i Part of the 
Po ie Dispersive fractio it Dispersi frachiderto Dispersiv, 
Names of substances. which the fsa Names of the Substances. which ris od Names of substances. which the ny, . 
dispersion dispersion is dispersion 
is equal. equal, is equal. 
| Chromate of lead (great- OO ee on 0-041 0066 | Deep purple glass......... 0-031 0-051 
est refraction ), estimat- Carbonate of lead (least Oil of angelica............. 0°025 0-051 
| en 0-770 0-400 Taco een 0-056 0-066 | Oil of thyme..... Secadieoee 0-024 0-050 
Chromate of lead (great- Oil of cummin.............0-033 0-065 | Oil of fenugreek .......... 0-024 0-050 
est refraction), must Essential oil of tobacco...0-035 0-064 | Oil of wormwood .........0°022 0-049 
exceed.........3 Mrsolatese 0°570 0-296 Gum ammoniac............ 0:037 0-063 | Oil of pennyroyal......... 0-024 0-049 
ealgar, a different kind, Oil of Barbadoes tar......0-032 0-062 | Oil of carraway seeds ....0-024 0-049 
THEME 35.3.0 oks.c00s 00 94 0-267 | QM OF, Clove sicg crass a5 +. 002%. 0-033 0-062 | Oj] of dill seeds............ 0:023 0-049 
lromate of lead (least . Green coloured glass......0-037 0-061 | Oil of bergamot............ 0.023 0-049 
NE 0388 0-262 | Sulphate of lead............0°056 0°060 | Flint glass.................. 0-02 0-048 
ealgar, melted............ 0-374 0255 | Deep red glass .........0... 0-044 0-060 | Chio turpentine............ 0-028 0-048 
WGP Waesia................ 0-089 0-139 Oil of sassafras.........0.. 0-832 OPOGOe | Grmanthngets: 3.2.s00ecvsea s 0-028 0-048 
ulphur, after fusion...... 0-149 0-130 Opal-coloured glass ....... 0-038 0-060 | Oil of lemon............... 0-023 0-048 
Phosphorus ........... we0ee.0°156 0-128 | Muriate of antimony (refr. | ae 0-028 0-048 
ulphuret of carbon. ......0-077 0-115 Di 1598) -oascced. canine 0-036 0-059 | Ojilof juniper......... ..... 0-022 0-047 
alsam of Tolu............ 0-065 ad AMM une -sensnacricn senses 0-032 0-057 | Oil of chamomyle......... 0-021 0-046 
alsam of Peru............ 0-058 0093 | Oil of sweet fennel seeds 0-028 0055 | Gum juniper............... 0-025 0-046 
bonate of lead (great- Oil of spearmint .......... 0-026 0054 | Carbonate of strontites, 
est refraction) Sony. +0091 +0-091 Orange-coloured glass....0-042 0:053 (greatest refraction)...0-032 0-046 
|petbadoes aloes............0058 0085 | Rock saltsescssecces.-., 0029 0-053 | Oil of brick............--. 0-021 0-046 
ssential oil of bitter al- Flint glass, Boscovich’s, Flint glass, Boscovich’s, 
Dil of Sesveeesees Abie stece 0-048 0-679 GHOSE oF scutietssign «<2 0 sag : 0-0527 NO WIORE Seisiicin mossisca snes oo 0-0457 
h Or anise seeds......... 0044 0-077 A ROM ECIIOUE svc niacsrorewroiacrner 0-028 Ue | awtinie weid.-.. "oc. oe 0-019 0-045 
\cetate of lead, melted. ..0-040 0-069 Oil of pimento............. 0 026 0-052 | Oil of lavender............ 0-021 0-045 
Sam of styrax .......... 0-039 0°067 °| Flint glass ............00.+..0°032 0:052 | Balsam of sulphur......... 0-023 0-045 
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Part of the 


Pio Dispersive oe o pe a i : ne 
Names of Substances. which the power. Names of Substances. | which the Names of Substances. wim = — 
dispersion dispersion dispersion 
is equal. is equal. is equal. 

Tortoise shell.......-.sseees 0-027 0-045 Oil of Olives ...cccccseseees 0-018 Phosphoric acid, solid 
Flom, ...:csceies---->-- -.-0°025 0-045 Gum mastich......+-seseee 0-022 prism, yellow.........+4. 0-017 0-032 
Canada balsam ............0°024 0-045 | White of an egg...+++---++-0°013 Glass of phosphorus, 
Oil of marjoram .......... 0-022 0-045 Oil of rhue.s...cocecceeeeees 0-016 WILEY «athe assoc sssaieaecert 17 0-032 
Gum olibanum ............0°024 0:045 Gum myrrh... secceeeeees 0-020 Plate glass......sscssseceess 0:017 0-032 
Nitrous acid ...............0°018 0:044 | Beryl ......cceceerereorereees 0°022 Sulphuric acid ........+000 0-014 0-031 
Cajeput Oil... ..eeeeere+1¢000°021 0:044 | Obsidian ......e-+eeseereeees 0-018 Tartaric acid..........000 0-016 0-030 
Oil of hyssop.......ssseeess 0-022 0:044 | Ether .....scsersereseseeeeees 0-012 Nitre, least refraction ....0-009 00304 
Oil of rhodium ............0°022 0-044 Selenite ...esccecccscscceees 0-020 Onaxxeseareaaiss aeeiiesseoses 0:014 0030 
Pink-coloured glass .....- 0:025 0:044 ALUM 2... crccccsccccessccccer® 0:017 TARCINIEE 1.2 caceeeeinesseees: 0-022 0-030 
Oil ofiSavitie ©. .cencssse sce 0:02] 0-014 Castor Oil .....sccccereecres 0-018 WAIGOHO! ..cidecsssajceteseeace 0-011 0-099 
Oil of poppy «-+--+-seeeeees 0-020 0-044 Sulphate of copper .....- 0-019 Sulphate of barytes .......0-011 0-029 
Zircon (greatest refr.)...0°045 0-044 Crown glass, very green 0-020 Tourmaline ......+.ss000+6:0°019 0-028 
Muriatic acid...............0°016 0-043 Gui Ardine..............0018 Phosphoric acid, fluid.... 0-012 00283 
Gum copal........seeeseere 0-024 0-043 Sugar, after being melted Carbonate of barytes, 
Nut oil ......cccessessoeceeee 0-022 0°043 and cooled ......+seseeees least refraction! ...+.. ++ 0-015 00285 
Burgundy pitch ........++++ 0-024 0-043 | Jelly fish, body of, (me- Malic acid ........-0.0026--0°011 0.0282 
Oil of turpentine ......... 0-020 0-042 AUS BQUOTEA) 0000+ e0eee- 0-013 Carbonate of strontites, 
Oil of rosemary...+.-...-..0°020 0-042 er ere least refraction.......+«+ 015 0.027 
Feldspar....csssssscersereee 0:022 0-042 Aqueous humour of a Crown glass, Leith, Ro- 
Giine fees cesens--- as .0-022 0-041 haddock’s eye...s.eeseees 012 bison. Sees eestor 0:033 
Balsam of Capivi........ 0:021 0-041 Vitreous humour of Rock crystal ....cee+e+eeee 0:014 0:026 
Amber .....ccsesseceseeees 0:023 0-041 GittO....ccesccssccoorerees 0 012 Emerald... .escsereeersvecees 0-015 0-026 
Oil of nutmeg .....s..0ee: 0:021 0:041 Citric acid .....ccecsseeeeees 0-019 Borax glass, 1 bor. 2 silex 0-014 0°026 
Stilbite .....csesceeeseeeees 0021 0-041 Rubellite.....eccsseseeeesee 0:027 Calcareous spar, least re- 
Oil of peppermint......... 0019 0-040 | Leucite .....cocce--seceeeeee-0 O18 fraCtION ......<.- 28s seve. OUD 0-026 
Spinelle ruby.....sse+ees 0-031 0:040 Epidote ee te Blue sapphire.......sseeesee 0-021 0026 
Calcareous spar (greatest Common glass, Bosco- Bluish topaz from Cairn- 

refraction ) ...cssescee+e+-0°027 0.040 vich’s, highest .......++s QOL . es ceesceseesrceeceres “O16 0-025 
Oil of rapeseed .....+00+e0 0:019 0-040 Glass of borax ...+..-eseees 0-018 Chrysobery].......++:+eeeee:0°O019 0-025 
Bottle glass ......+s+seceess 0.023 0-040 Grarnet ....scccecccceescocees 0°027 Blue topaz, from Aber- 
Tartrate of potash and Pyr0pe ..eeceeeerereerereeees 0-026 deenshire «.....sesseeeoes 016 0-024 

SOGAs.+ceceeeeerssseesereces 0-020 0°039 | Chrysolite.......sseoseeerees 0:022 Sulphate of strontites....0-°015 0-024 
Carbonate of potash (great- Crown glass ...sccereereneee 0-018 Carbonate of potash,? least 

est refractiou) ... +--+. 0:013 0-039 Common glass, Bosco- refractiON .....ceccccssees 0088 00283 
Gum elemi.......seseeesoees 0021 0-039 vich’s, lowest..-...se+e- Prussic acid ...+.....00+++-0°008 0:0227 
Sulphate of iron........- =OOng 0-039 Oil of ambergris.-+-++s+e-¢ 0-012 FIU0r Spar ..ccccsssoeesseees 0-010 0-022 
Diamond........oeeseeeeeeeee 0056 0-038 | Oil of wine ......e-seeeeees 0-012 Cryolite .....seseccereceeeees 0-007 0-022 

The following measures of the dispersive powers of several Part of the whole Dispersiv 

— : : 5 ispersive 

varieties of glass were taken by Sir J ohn Herschel, by a me- refraction to which the power. 
thod which gave him nearly the extreme rays of the spec- dispersion is equal. 
trum, namely, by viewing the spectrum through a dark blue —- Flint IAS, eoseeeees er 0:03734....000 .«-.0°06386 
glass, which stops the green, yellow, and most refrangible Ditto, heavy, ....s.sseeeeee 0°0395 1 ..sseeuseee 0°06555 
red rays, and therefore allows the extreme rays of the spec- VOOR: « wusics « - ovis = siamalaite 0°03747..cscsseeees 0-06409 
trum to be seen,—rays which the eye does not recognise in Crown glass,....sssseseeeeeeees 0°02139....seeeeee 0-04063 
any of the ordinary lights which are used in optical instru- Ditto, a different kind,....0°02494.....s+++e+ 0-04704 
ments. If we condense the sun’s light, as we have done, in Plate glass,.......sssseseeeeeeee 0°02616.......e0e 0-05090 
order to render visible rays at the extremities of the spec- 
trum, that have not been recognised, we should obtain dis- Sir John Herschel justly remarks, that it ought not to €x- 


persive powers still higher than those given by Sir John 
Herschel. By determining, however, the extremities of the 
spectrum seen by the ordinary light of the sky, it would be 
easy to accommodate all measures of dispersive power taken 
in such a light to those taken in the light used by Sir John 
Herschel, or in the more condensed and consequently elon- 
gated spectrum to which we have referred. In order that 
the measures in the following tables may be correct, it is 
necessary that they should all have been taken when the sun 
had the same altitude, because it is quite certain that the 
violet part of the spectrum diminishes in length very rapidly 
as the sun approaches the horizon, and some change also 
takes place at the red extremity. 


Dispersive Powers of different kinds of Glass. 
Part of the whole 


refraction to which the Be 

dispersion is equal. power. 

Flint glass, ..-..seseseeseeeeees 0:03849....... ....-0°06404 
Ditto, .....cceccessecccececees ey ss. con wicnns 0-:06409 


1 The dispersive power of the other image is considerably greater than 
fractive index of this salt, which is not inserted in our table, p. 384, is 1-379. 


2 The least re 
3 Edin. Trans. vol. ix. p- 458. 


Part of the Part of the 


cite surprise that the dispersions deduced by this method 
should considerably exceed all former estimates.’ 

In the preceding table of dispersive powers we have given Expr 
two columns of numerical results, the first column containing tion 
the part of the whole refraction, or angle of deviation to 
which the angle of dispersion is equal, and the other the 
dispersive power itself. The first column is obviously not 
a measure of the dispersive power, because if the dispersion 
in that column is 75th part of alow refraction in one body, 
and the 20th part of a high refraction in another body of 
great refractive power, the dispersive power of the latter 
must be smaller than that of the former, in the inverse ratio 
of the index of refraction of the two bodies minus unity: 


Hence the numbers in the second column, the dispersive 
by the m- 


powers, are obtained by dividing the first column 
dex of refraction minus one. : , 

If we wish to have the intrinsic or absolute dispers¢ Abe 
powers of bodies, in reference to the action of their ultimate ~ ‘ 


and on the supposition, 
to absolute 


molecules on the theory of emission, 
as Sir John Herschel has remarked, in reference 


See Edin. Trans. vol. vie p- 289+ 


this. 


mpsrefractive powers, of the ultimate atoms of all bodies being 
Ai equally heavy, we must divide the numbers in the second 
| column of the preceding table by the specific gravities or 
! densities of the bodies. In this way we have computed the 
' results in the following table, containing the substances 
} principally that exercise an extreme action in the dispersion 


i of light. 


Table of Absolute Dispersive Powers. 


Specific Absolute 
| gravities used. dispersive power. 
Sulphate of barytes,......... EIU. Coss cmevees 0-00602 
: abn Pcl a 0-00607 
Carbonate of barytes, .......3°70....s.secee. 0:0063 
aR ee ae 0°0066 
MAT VSO-DETY],........s000eeees BO ee wears. «3 ieee 
a BO iain sine 0-00 
Fluor OT set: ars. «2 iwc’ ie 0-0069 
I 000s os 3 6 n.0 ons cere 210) ea aa 0-0074. 
a | | ae 0-0109 
BEE TEIAES) . 05000000 000.rerene _ 0-0112 
a 2 0:0250 
iin Boisisns'c  sosves i 0:035 
re Le 0-0400 
OU ONIVES,. » 60. 05-05 s2e00000-0°O1Bicecensare 0-0415 
feo: tUrpentine,.............0°87.....0s0.00. 00483 
Bepmur, Tused,............... Us oss cceeesss 0-065 
RMT, vss. «os 0ce.eseceene ee 0-0728 
MOSPNOEDS, «. .65..0.02 ssecoee UA oe,» ies od 0-0731 
Gil of atfise seeds,............0°987........... 0-078 
Bi-sulphurct of carbon,......1°27........00.. 0°081 
MeGr Cassia, .................. i ee 0°13] 
| 


These results present us with several views of consider- 
lie interest. ‘The salts of barytes have, in reference to 
heir density, the least dispersive power of all bodies, and 
he next in order are the gems, including even diamond, 
hich occupies so different a place in our table of absolute 
' efractive powers. The inflammable bodies, with the ex- 
eption of diamond, stand at the head of the table, oil of 
| asta having by far the greater absolute dispersive power 
f any body yet examined. That this is owing to the hy- 
rogen which it contains is very probable, and has almost 
een proved by an experiment by Sir John Herschel, who 
eprived a portion of this oil of most of its hydrogen by 
waking a stream of chlorine pass through it till it refused 
act any farther. By this means he converted the ojl 
ito a viscous mass, the dispersive power of which was di- 
inished one-half, while its refractive power had hardly 
wiered any change. This result leads us to conclude that 
vdrogen has the greatest intrinsic dispersive power of all 
dies. Fluorine seems to be the element which has nearly 
| ¢ lowest refractive power. 

**) One of the most interesting results 
jral Table of dispersive powers, 


—, 


exhibited in the ge- 
relates to the dispersive 
iwers of doubly refracting substances. Dr. Wollaston 
d measured the dispersive power of the ordinary ray in 
Careous spar, so far at least as to ascertain that it stood 
ove water, and plate and crown-glass. Sir David Brews- 
had been led to measure the dispersion of the extraordi- 
-Y Tay, and found it to be much lower than that of watcr. 
‘Was hence induced to examine the dispersive powers of 
er doubly refracting crystals, and was thus led to the re- 
' which we have stated.1 Similar results have been 
4° Tecently obtained by M. Rudberg and Mr. Cooper, 


- knowing that the subject had been previously inves- 
Wed. 


4 


) "See Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 107, where this result was first published. 
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Secr. II—On the Irrationality 
in the Spectrum, 


and the existence of a secondary Spec- 
trum. 


We are indebted, we believe, to M. Clairaut for the dis- 
covery of the irrationality of the coloured spaces in the 


spectrum. He found that when the flint-glass of an ach- Cjgiraut. 


romatic object glass had its aberration of colour as com- 
pletely corrected as possible, that is, when the extreme red 
and violet rays were accurately united in the same focus, still 
there remained a portion of incorrected colour, which was of a 
purple or claret colour on one side of the focus, and of a 
green colour on the other. If prisms had been used in 
place of lenses, and the sun’s light transmitted through them 
in the usual manner, there would have been a small reci- 
dual spectrum, or secondary spectrum as it has been called, 


consisting of purple and green light. The Abbé Boscovich Boscovich. 


afterwards observed the same fact, but considered it so ex- 
traordinary that he suspected some latent cause of error, 
and submitted his experiments to the most rigid scrutiny. 
He at last admitted the irrationality of the coloured spaces 
in the spectrum as a demonstrated truth, and has shewn 
how three of the colours of the spectrum may be corrected 
or united in the same focus in achromatic telescopes. The 


late Professor Robison obtained similar results, and gave Robison. 


the name of outstanding colours to those which were not 
united, and form the secondary spectrum. 


This subject was more fully investigated by Dr. Blair, Blair. 


in his interesting paper on the unequal refrangibility of 
light,? and he has shewn that the proportions of the coloured 
spaces vary with the substance of the Opposing prisms, so 
that a complete correction of colour cannot possibly be ef- 
fected by two mcdia of different dispersive powers. Hence 
Dr. Blair was led to examine the nature of the dispersive ac- 
tion of different media, and by the most ingenious devices 
succeeded in producing fluid object-glasses in which the 
aberration of colour was completely corrected. The tele- 
scopes which he made on this principle were so extraordinary, 
that Professor Robison assures us that one of them, FIFTEEN 
inches in focul length, equalled in all respects, if it did not 
surpass, the best of Dollond’s rorty-rwo inches long. 

Under these circumstances, the scientific world was sur- 
prised at the following statement 
ton in the Phil. Trans. for 1803. “Since the proportions 
of these colours have been supposed by Dr. Blair to vary 
according to the medium by which they are produced, I 
have compared with this appearance, the coloured images 
caused by prismatic vessels containing substances supposed 
by him to differ most in this respect, such as strong but 
colourless nitric acid, rectified oil of turpentine, very pale 
oil of sassafras, Canada balsam, also nearly colourless. With 
each of these, I have found the same arrangement of these 
four colours, and in similar positions of the prisms, as nearly 
as I could judge, the same proportions of them.” Dr. Blair 
was surprised that Dr. Wollaston should have used such a 
coarse method of determining a point that required delicate 
observations, especially with the substances above mention- 
ed ; and he remarked to the writer of this article, that if Dr. 
Wollaston would only make use of lenses, he would see his 
mistake after a single observation. 

There is no doubt, however, that the secondary spectrum 
can be made very visible by prisms, and if we use a prism 
of oil of cassia to correct the colour produced by another of 
sulphuric acid, we shall have a striking ocular proof of the 
existence of a large secondary spectrum. 

The phenomena of a secondary spectrum will be under- 
stood from fig. 76, where RR is a ray passing through an 
aperture in the window-shutter SS, and refracted by a prism 
P in the direction PM, so as to form the spectrum AB on the 


2 Edin. Trans. vol. iii. p. 3. 
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of the Coloured Spaces romatics 


published by Dr. Wollas- Wollaston. 
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Chromatics wall, PA being the extreme violet ray, PM the mean ray, 
d. The spectrum will consist of four 


Fig. 76. 


wen-—= and PB the extreme re 


palpable colours, red, green, blue, and violet, and if the prism 

is one of erown-glass, the mean ray PMN which bisects the 

spectrum will be at the boundary of the blue and green 

spaces. If we were to take a prism of ffint-glass with a 

much less refracting angle, and form a spectrum CD of the 

same length as AB, and at the same distance from the prism, 

the line mn which marks the boundary of the blue and green 
spaces will no longer be the mean ray of the spectrum, but 
will be decidedly nearer the red extremity D. The least 
refrangible half of the spectrum has therefore been more con- 
tracted, and the most refrangible half more expanded than 
in the crown-glass spectrum. If we now take a prism of 
sulphate of barytes or fluor spar, capable of forming a third 
spectrum EF of the same length as the other two, the boun- 
dary of the blue and green spaces will now be at py nearer 
the violet than the red extremity of the spectrum, and the 
least refrangible half of this spectrum will be more expand- 
ed, and the most refrangible half more contracted, than in 
the crown-glass spectrum. ‘ 

«“ Tf a spectrum,” says Sir David Brewster, 1 “formed by 
fiint-glass, had its coloured spaces exactly of the same di- 
mensions with those of an equal spectrum formed by crown- 
glass, any object such as a window-bar lying parallel to the 
common section of the refracting planes of the two prisms 

colourless when seen through the 


should appear perfectly 
combined prisms. But if the coloured spaces in the two 


spectra are not proportional, as shewn in fig. 76, but are 
irrational, then the window-bar cannot be wholly free from 
colour, for though the extreme red and violet rays of both 
the spectra are united, yet the intermediate colours are not 
rendered coincident. In the spectrum AB, formed by the 
crown-glass, the first green ray MN, which is here the mean 
ray, is obviously more refracted than the first green ray 7, 
in the spectrum CD 
the flint-glass will not be 
as to unite it with the red and violet. 


able to refract the green ray, So 


are rendered coincident. 


actly to correct its dispersion, 
duced-to a secondary spectrum ab, th 
is green, which is left behin 
ret colour, formed by the union of the re 
If the bar of a window had been examined 
bined prisms 
tinged with green, and 
loured fringe. 

By comparing, 
formed by fluor s 
crown glass, it wi 
greater action th 
carry it beyond the place 
will form a secondary spec 
is green, and the upper half of a claret 
the union of the red and violet light. If the bar of a win 
dow were viewed through the combined prisms of crown 


d and violet rays 


in a similar manner, the spectrum EF 


glass and rock crystal, it would be tinged with green on its 


1 Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments, 1813, p. 316. 


formed by the flint-glass, and therefore 


Hence the green ray 
will, as it were, be left behind, while the red and violet rays 
Thus, in fig. 76, if a prism p of 
flint glass is placed behind a crown-glass prism P, so as ex- 
the spectrum AB will be re- 
e upper half of which 
d, and the lower half is of a cla- 


through the com- 
P, p, the upper side of it would have been 
the lower side of it with a claret-co- 


par, with the spectrum AB, formed by 
ll be found, that the fluor spar having a 
an the crown glass upon the green ray, will 
of the united red and violet, and 
trum ef, the lower half of which 
colour, arising from 


ICS. 


lower side, and with a claret-coloured fringe on its upper. i 
side. re 
When a horizontal window-bar, therefore, is seen through 
any two prisms which correct each other’s dispersion, with- 
out uniting all the colours, the green fringe will always be 
on the same side of the bar with the vertex of the prism 
which has the least action upon the green light, or which’ 
contracts the red and green rays, and expands the blue and 
violet ones; that is, if the vertex of the flint glass prism is 
pointing downwards, the uncorrected green fringe will be 
on the lower side of the bar. By observing, therefore, the 
position of the green fringe, we can immediately ascertain 
which of the two prisms has the greatest action upon the 
green light. “— 

These theoretical deductions from the assumed inequality 
of the coloured spaces are completely established by obser- 
vation. 

The following Table contains the result of a numerous 
series of observations made by Sir David Brewster on the se- 
condary spectra of different bodies, the substances being ar- 
ranged inversely according to their action upon green light. 
The bodies at the top of the Table form spectra, in which 
the red and green spaces are most contracted, and the blue 
and violet ones most expanded. The relative position of 
some of the substances, particularly the essential oils, is quite 
empirical ; but by a reference to the original experiments, 
it will be seen whether or not the relative action of any two 
bodies has been determined. ; 


Table of Transparent Bodies, arranged inversely according 
to their Action upon Green Light. 


Balsam of capivi. 
Oil of fenugreek. 
Oil of rosemary. 
Oil of rhodium. 
Furnt Guass. 
Zircon. 

Oil of olives. 
Oil of rape seed. 
Oil of spermaceti. 
Oil of Juniper. 
Oil of ambergris. 


1 Out or Cassia. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphuret of Carbon. 
Balsam of Tolu. 
Carbonate of lead. 
Essential oil of bitter almouds. 
Oil of anise seeds. 

Oil of cummin. 

Oil of sassafras. 

Oil of amber. 

Acetate of lead melted. 


50 


10 55 


Opal-coloured glass. Calcareous spar. 
Orange-coloured glass. Rock-salt. 
Red-coloured glass. Gum juniper. 

15 Oil of sweet fennel seeds. | 60 Tartrate of potash and soda 


Oil of almonds. 
Crown Gass. 


Oil of cloves. 
Muriate of antimony. 


Oil of lavender. Gum- Arabic. 
Canada balsam. Alcohol. 

20 Oil of Turpentine. 65 Ether. 
Oil of sage. Borax, glass of. 
Oil of pennyroyal. Borax. 
Oil of poppy: Tourmaline. 
Oil of hyssop- Leucite. 

25 Oil of spearmint. 70 Selenite. 
Amber. Beryl. 
Oil of lemon. Topaz blue. 
Oil of caraway-seeds Fluor spat. 


Citrie Acid. 


Oil of nutmegs- 


80 Oil of thyme. 75 Malic Acid. 
Oil of peppermint. Ascetic acid. 
Oil of bergamot. Nitrous acid. 


Muriatic acid. 


Oil of marjoram. 
Prussic acid. 


Oil of wormwood. 


? §5 Oil of dill seeds. 80 Nitric acid. 
Oil of chamomyle- Rock crystal. 
Castor-oil. White of an egg: 
Gum copal. Tee. 
Rosin. WatTER. 
40 Diamond. 85 Super-sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Nitrate of potash. Phosphorous acid. 
Oil of beech-nut. Sulphurous acid. 
. Oil of rue. Phosphoric acid. 
‘ Oil of Savine. 89 SuirHuRic AcID- 
45 Nut-oil. 
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|. inding it impossible to obtain any highly dispersing me- concave meniscuses in place of having all the concavity Chromatics 
ae geen baa refract the rays of the spectrum in the in one lens ad. ‘ 


| 


4 } ir’s 
plate Y 
es! 28- of colour. 


_ alesser degree, and of a concave 


same manner as crown glass, Dr. Blair thought of employ- 
ing this very imperfection in obtaining a perfect correction 
i As the green rays removed the outstanding 
ones, or were not united in the same focus with the red and 
violet, he considered that ifan achromatic concave lens should 
refract the outstanding green more strongly than the united 
red and violet, while an achromatic convex lens should also 
refract the outstanding green more strongly than the united 
red and violet, then two such achromatic lenses combined 
might unite the outstanding green with the red and violet, and 
thus effect a perfect union of all the colours. Hence he took 
the combination shewn in fig. 77, 
for aconcave lens, composed of a 
concave lens ab, of crown glass, 
and a convex lens cd of a fluid 
which had its dispersive power 
of such a character as to unite 
the red and violet rays as stated 
in the figures, and leave the 
green outstanding and most re- 
__ fracted. He then made an achro- 
matic convex lens, fig. 78, com- 
posed of a convex lens Ag of an 
essential oil, the same as that in 
ebd, which disperses the rays in 


_ lens fehg of an essential oil which 


disperses the rays in a much 
_ greater degree. This compound 
lens has its convexity such as to 
unite at a convenient distance, 
rays which diverge from the vio- 
_ let focus of the compound con- 
__ cave lens shewn in fig. 77, and 
therefore its focal length must 
be much shorter than the other, 
| like the flint lens in a common 
| achromatic. But though the 
| focal lengths of the two com- 
| Pound lenses are thus different, 
yet, the distance or deviation of 
the outstanding green, from the 
united red and violet, is equal in 
both. 
When these” two compound 
lenses are placed in contact, as 
shewn in fig. 79, it is manifest 
| that the equal and Opposite de- 
| ations of the green ray will 
balance each other, and that this 
tay will therefore be united with 
the red and violet, and thus form 
4 pencil exempt from secondary 
colours. The plates of glass 
shewn by dotted lines at ef, cd, 
though necessary when the two 
Compound lenses are separate, as 
in fig. 77, 79, are of course re- 
Moved, since the two fluids which 
they Separate, as fig. 78, are the 
f me. Hence the compound 
object-glass, consists of a con- 
cave lens of crown glass ab, of a 
meniscus ef, of a fluid, and a con- 
‘ex glass of another fluid, en- 
“losed M two glasses like watch- 
3lasses, Dr. Blair found it best 
1 practice to make all the glasses 


1 Edin. Trans. vol. iii, p. 53. 


In continuing his experiments, Dr. Blair happened to try 
the muriatic acid mixed with a metallic solution ; he found 
it best to make his compound convex lens, as shewn in fig. 
78, of crown glass, and that fluid which enabled him to cor- 
rect the colour of the compound concave in fig. 77, and like- 
wise to correct the aberration of figure by a concave which 
lengthens only by one-third the focal distance of the convex. 

When he was trying a compound concave 
formed only of crown glass and muriatic acid, 
he observed that this fluid produced an in- 
verted secondary spectrum, and gave a primary 
spectrum, in which the green rays were among 
the most refrangible, and hence he was con- 
ducted to the idea of forming a compound lens 
consisting merely of a single concave lens of 
muriatic acid placed between a plano-convexand » 
a meniscus of crown glass. In this lens, which 
heactually constructed and used, he observes that 
the rays of different colours were bent ‘from their 
rectilineal course with the same equality and 
regularity as in reflexion.! 

In such telescopes, Dr. Blair found that when 
the focal length of the object-glass was nine 
inches, the aperture might be increased as far 
as three inches; and in order to distinguish 
such instruments where the aberration is re- 
moved from achromatic ones in which it is only partially re- 
moved, he proposes the use of the term aplanatic2 


Sect. IV.—On the tertiary spectrum, and the method 
. {correcting the aberration 
of the same kind of glass. 


The existence of the tertiary 
experimentally by Sir David B 
from the constant ratio of the sines. It is produced when the 
dispersion of a prism of any substance is corrected by an-* 
other prism of the same substance with a different refract- 
ing angle. An irrationality takes place in the coloured 
spaces, which prevents the correction of colour from being 
complete. The residuary spectrum was therefore called 
the tertiary spectrum merely to distinguish it from the se- 
condary one, which is produced by the specific quality in the 
refracting media, which act in opposition to each other. 

In examining the phenomena of this new spectrum, Sir 
David Brewster was led to a very paradoxical method of 
exhibiting it. 
Having form- 
ed a prism of 
oil of cassia, ——— 
vith a lage SSS = 
refracting angle, and viewing through it the broadest hori- 
zontal bar of a window, so that the edges of the bar were 
free of all colours, he inclined the prism so as to make the 
bar exhibit at its edges the prismatic colours, as shewn in 
fig. 81, where the edges 6M and eN had spectra baM, efN, 
consisting of the usual red and yellow rays, while the edges 
eM, ON had spectra edM, beN composed of the usual blue and 
violet rays. These Spectra increased from 6 and e towards 
M and N, and at the nodes b, e, where the spectra would 
have vanished, had each face of the prism received the rays 
symmetrically, the tertiary spectrum was clearly displayed 
in the form of a green and purple fringe. 

In order to produce refraction without colour by two 
prisms of the same kind of glass, they may be combined, as 
in fig. 82, where a ray of light R incident on the first prism 
AB is refracted to the axis MF at F. The prism AB has a 
smaller refracting angle than CD, and is placed in an oblique 
position, so that its dispersion is increased in a greater ratio 


of 
of colour by prisms and lenses 


2 Id. Id. 


spectrum was discovered Tertiary 
rewster, who deduced it also spectrum. 
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Chromatics than its refraction, for the purpose of correcting the dis- 
—\—~ persion of CD with- 


out balancing its re- 
fraction ; the prism 
CD having a posi- 
tion in which its re- 
fraction and disper- 
sion area minimum. 
The ray R will therefore converge colourless, and meet the 
axis at F. 

If the prisms have the same refracting angle, and are 
placed in the position shewn in fig. 83, the ray R will emerge 
colourless in 
the direction 
r. This com- 
bination of 
prisms, as well 
as that infig. * 
82, has the 
property of 
expanding all 
objects viewed through them, in a vertical plane passing 
through their sections BACD, that is, ot magnifying them in 
one plane. Hence, if we place another similar pair of 
prisms horizontally, this pair also will magnify objects in a 
horizontal plane, and by combining these two pair of prisms, 
we obtain an instrument which will expand or magnify ob- 
jects in all directions. 

This instrument was first constructed by Sir David 
Brewster in 1812, under the name of a tetnoscope, for alter- 
ing the proportions of objects in plans and drawings, by ex- 
panding them differently in rectangular directions ;' and 
there is reason to think that Dr. Blair was early acquainted 
with this method of magnifying objects by prisms. Mr. 
Archibald Blair a few years ago put into Sir David Brew- 
ster’s hands an instrument of this kind, composed of four 
prisms which had been executed by his father, but the date 
of its construction he had no means of discovering. There 
cannot, therefore, be the shadow of a doubt that both the 
principles and the invention of an instrument for magnify- 
ing objects by means of prisms, were known and published 
in Scotland long before the celebrated M. Amici of Modena 
brought forward a contrivance of the same kind. That M. 
Amici’s invention was an independent one will not be ques- 
tioned. 

As we conceive that a telescope of this kind may have 
many useful applications, we have given in the annexed 
figure a sketch of the instrument as actually fitted up for use. 
It consists of 
two prisms, 
AB, AC of 
the same 
kind of glass, 
and having a 
small refrac- 
ting angle. ; ~ 
Their common line of junction at A is horizontal, and their 
feo of refraction vertical. Other two similar prisms DE, 

F, are placed transversely, their common line of junction 
at E being vertical, and their planes of refraction horizontal. 
An object M, therefore, seen through the prisms in the di- 
rection OM, by an eye placed at O, will be magnified three, 
four, or five times, or more according to the inclination and 
angles of the prisms. It is expanded or stretched out in a 
horizontal plane by the two first prisms ED, EF, and then 
expanded and stretched out in a vertical plane by the other 
two prisms, AB, CD. 

If we use homogeneous light, we may construct the in- 
strument with only two prisms, as there is no necessity for 


Fig. 82. 


Fig. 83. 


B , D 


1 Edinburgh Phil. Journal, vol. yi. p- 834, April 1822. 


correcting the colour with a second prism. For solar obser- 

vations, the two prisms will constitute a telescope, a dark- Spe 
ening glass being used as in other instruments. It will bes 
thus equally useful for viewing the lines in the s 
where homogeneous light is necessarily used; and by placing 
two, three, or four instruments in the same tube, we ma 
obtain any magnifying power we desire. The writer of this 
article is at present occupied with the construction of one 
of these instruments with rock salt prisms. The length of 
the instrument which we have drawn is only éwo inches and 
three quarters. 


Sect. V_—On the Optical Phenomena of the Spectrum, 


Although the discovery of the principle, and the actual p 
construction of achromatic and aplanatic telescopes had di-na of 
rected the attention of many observers to the nature of thes a 
prismatic spectrum, yet, with the exception of its varyi 
length in different bodies, and the continuity of its coloured 
spaces, no attempt was made to question the general ac- 
count of its phenomena given by Sir Isaac Newton. 

Owing to his having used the diameter of the sun as the 
body from which his spectrum was formed, and to the difi- 
culty of procuring in his day good prisms of glass, Sir Isaac 
never obtained any thing like pure homogeneous light, and 
was therefore unable to determine the exact boundaries of 
the coloured spaces. Had the spectrum been observed in 
the same manner on the planet Mercury and on Saturn, the 
spectrum produced by the same prism would have been very 
different. On Mercury the rays would have been less pureand 
homogeneous than that observed on our earth, and the mean 
refrangible rays of a different colour 5 while on Saturn the 
colour would have been more pure and homogeneous. 


1. Discoveries of Dr. Wollaston. 


dispersion, without remarking, that the colours into whicha 
beam of white light is separable by refraction, appears tome 


Fig. 85. 


tobeneither seven, as they usually are seenin the rainbow, not 
reducible by any means (that I can find) to three, as someper 
sons have conceived ; but that by employinga very narrow pen 
cil of light,? four primary divisions of the prismatic spect 
may be seen with a degree of distinctness, that I believe has 
not been described nor observed before. Ifabeamof daylight 
be admitted into a dark room by a crevice 75 of an 
broad, and received by the eye at the distance j 
twelve feet through a prism of flint glass, free from vem, 
held near the eye, the beam is seen to be separa the 
four following colours only, red, yellowish green, 
violet, in the proportions represented in the figure- : 
« The line A that bounds the red side of the spectrum's 
somewhat confused, which seems in part owing to corn 
of power in the eye tu converge red light. The line 


? See P- 406. 
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between red and green ina certain position of the prism, is formation ; and he attributes the difference, which has some- Prismatic 
perfectly distinct ; so also are D, and E, the two limits of times been observed in the proportion, to accidental yaria- Spectrum. 
violet. But C, the limit of green and blue, is not so clear- tions of the obliquity of the rays.” Hence Dr. Young was 
ly marked as the rest; and there are also, on each side of led to suppose that the yellow line was the accidental union 
this limit, other distinct dark lines, fand g, either ofwhich, of the extremity of the red and green spaces,—to regard 
in an imperfect experiment, might be mistaken for the yellow as a mixture of red and green light, and to sup- 
boundary of these colours. pose that the green space consisted only of homogeneous 

« The position of the prism in which the colours are Most green without any mixture of yellow. “In consequence,” 
clearly divided, is when the incident light makes about says he, “of Dr. Wollaston’s correction of the description 
equal angles with two ofits sides. I then found that the of the prismatic spectrum compared with these observa- 
spaces AB,BC,CD,DE, occupied by them, were nearly as_ tions, it became necessary to modify the supposition that 
the numbers 16, 23, 36, 25.” Dr. Wollaston adds. that I advanced in the last Bakerian lecture respecting the 
when the inclination of the prism is altered so as to in- Proportions of the sympathetic fibres of the retina ; substi- 
crease the dispersion of the colours, the proportions of them tuting RED, GREEN, and VIOLET, for RED, YELLOW, and 
to each other are then also changed, so that the spaces AC Brice.” In this manner the yellow space was struck out of 
and CE, instead of being as before 39 and 61. may be found the spectrum on the authority of Dr. Wollaston’s obser- 
altered as far as 42 and 58. vations ! 

The lines which Dr. Wollaston has described in the pre- 2. Discoveries of Fraunko gas 
ceding observations, are calledthe fixed lines in the spectrum, 
and may be considered, as we shall presently have reason Without knowing any thing of the dis 


covery of fixed lines 


to see, as one of the most valuable observations which have inthe sky light by Dr. Wollaston, M. Fraunhofer, a celebrat- * a % 
been made on this subject. He owed the discovery solely ed practical optician at Benedictba 


iern near Munich, made 8 hofer. 
to his having used a narrover line of light, and had he series of the most beautiful discoveries respecting the spec- 


employed a still narrower and brighter line, he would have trum, which he published in 1814 and 1815. By making 
seen many more lines. use of prisms of uniform density, and entirely free of veins, 
In considering Dr Wollaston’s observations, and compar- and by excluding all extraneous light, and stopping the rays 

ing the results with those of Sir Isaac Newton, we must which formed the coloured spaces which he was not exa- 
carefully attend to the circumstance, that he used a beam mining, he made the important discovery that the solar Lines in 
of day-light, not one of sun-light, and as this beam ema- spectrum was covered with a great number of black lines the spec- 
nated from the bluesky, and was light which had beengreatly of different thicknesses parallel to each other, and perpen- trum. 
modified by the action of the atmosphere, as we shall soon dicular to the length of the spectrum. 
show, his estimate of the number and nature of the colour- All kinds of prisms, fluid or solid, provided they were good, 
ed spaces, does not in the least affect or invalidate the ob- exhibited the same lines, and Fraunhofer found, that these 
servations of preceding authors. The sun’s light used by lines had a fixed position in the spectrum, and that they 
Newton had lost many of its rays, by the absorptive action varied with the length of the spectrum, the distance between 
of the atmosphere, before it fell upon Dr. Wollaston’s prism. any two affording a precise measure of the action of the 
In consequence of taking it for granted that Dr. Wollaston prism on the rays in which these two lines were placed. 
was analysing the same kind of light that Sir Iasac New- These lines are darker than the rest of the spectrum, and 
on analysed, both he and Dr Young were misled in the some of them appear entirely black. The largest lines 
_ Metpretation of the phenomena. Speaking of the obser- could scarcely be seen if the aperture exceeded a minute, 
vations of Newton and his followers, Dr. Young says, and the finest lines also disappeared entirely when the aper- 
‘The observations were however imperfect, and the ana- ture was 40". The aperture used by Fraunhofer was 
ogy was wholly imaginary. Dr Wollaston has determin- 36” high, and 15” wide, that is, at a distance of 24 
i the division of the coloured image or spectrum, in a feet from the aperture. It was nearly one-fiftieth of an inch 
auch more accurate manner than had been done before: wide, and 2.88 inches high. The prism was made of flint- 
Y looking through a prism, at a narrow line of light, he glass, hada refracting angle of nearly 60°, and was placed 
toduces a more effectual separation of the colours, than before the object-glass of the telescope, so that the angles 
| an be obtained by the common method of throwing the of incidence and emergence were equal, or the angle of re- 

an’s image on a wall. The s pectrum formed in this man- fraction a minimum. This apparatus is shewn in fig. 1, Plate Plate 

€r consists of four colours only, red, green, blue, and vio- C CCLXXXI, where the prism is seen in front of the object- cecrxxxr, 
‘which occupy spaces in the proportion of 16, 23, 36,and glass of the telescope of a repeating theodolite resting on a Fig. I. 
3, respectively, making together 100 for the whole length ; horizontal plane with a steel axis round which it mores. 
Jered being nearly one-sixth, the green and the violet The box on which the axis turns is firmly united with the 

ach about one- ourth, and the blue more than one-third of telescope. 
je length. The colours differ scarcely at all in quality | When the prism was turned round, so as to increase the 

tain their respective limits, but they vary in brightness ; angle of incidence, the lines disappeared, and the same took 

€ greatest intensity of light being in that part of the green place when the angle of incidence was diminished. But the 


|hich 


ich is Nearest to the red. A narrow line of yellow is lines reappeared at a greater incidence by shortening, and 
nerally visible at the limit of the red and green; but its at a smaller incidence by lengthening the telescope. 
, ath scarcely exceeds that of the aperture by which the The solar prismatic spectrum, as seen by Fraunhofer, is 
icht is admitted, and Dr. Wollaston attributes it to the represented in fig. 2 of Plate CCCLXXXI which has been Fig. 2. 
xture of the red with the green light. There are also abridged, and many of the linesnccessarily omitted, Fraunho- 
veral dark lines crossing the spectrum within the blue fer himself, having been obliged to leave them out of his map. 
ttlon and in its neighbourhood, in which the continuity At the line A the red space nearly terminates, and the violet 
e light seems to be interrupted. This distribution of space at I; but when the light of an illuminated cloud fell 
> Spectrum Dr. Wollaston has found to be the same what- upon the aperture in the prism, the spectrum appeared to 


T refracting substance may have been employed for its terminate on one side at B, and on the other between G 
neg DUNE Ha Biven in bis Elements of Nat. Phil. vol. 1 


‘las : p- 786, plate 29, a small coloured drawing of the spectrum as seen by Dr. 
| ri and himself, with the yellow line. This line has no existence in the true solar spectrum. 
at. Phil. vol. ii. p. 637. 
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Pei | and H. At A there is a distinct and well defined line, the only were inserted from estimation by the eye.” The lines Px 
antens boundary of the red space being a little beyond it. “At in the solar spectrum which we have thus minutely descri-8s 
Y a there is a mass of lines, forming together a band dark- bed after Fraunhofer, are not seen in the spectra formed“ 
er than the adjacent parts. The line at B is very dis- by any white flame, or white light, whether it is generated _ 
tinct, and of a considerable thickness. From B to C may by ordinary combustion, or produced by the application of , 
be reckoned nine very delicate and well defined lines. The intense heat to a solid body. In the flame of a lamp, how- 
line at C is broad, and black like D. Between C and Dare ever, Fraunhofer discovered that there is a double yellow 
found nearly 30 very fine lines, which, however, with the line occupying exactly the same place as the double line D 
exception of two, cannot be perceived but witha high mag- the two black lines of D corresponding with the two ie. 
nifying power, and with prisms of great dispersion ; they nous ones of the double yellow line in lamp light. Hence 
are besides well defined. The same is the case with the it follows that ordinary white light, produced in the manner 
lines between B and C. The line D consists of two strong already mentioned, has 590 rays of a definite refrangibility 
lines separated by a bright one. Between D and E were- which do not exist in solar light, and hence the black lines 
cognise about 84 lines of different sizes. That at E con- have been called defective rays or lines. 
sists of several lines, of which the middle one is the strong- “ Various experiments,” says Fraunhofer, “and changes to 
est. From Eto 0 there are nearly 24 lines. At 6 there which I have submitted these lines, convince me that they 
are three very strong ones, two of which are separated by have their origin in the nature of the light of the sun, and 
a fine and clear line. They are among the strongest in the that they cannot be attributed to illusive observations, cr 
spectrum. The space 6F contains nearly 52 lines, of which any other secondary cause.” 
F is very strong. Between F and G there are about 185 Bymeansoftheapparatusshewn in fig.1, Plate CCCLXXX], 
lines of different sizes. At G many lines are accumulated, Fraunhofer determined in a very accurate manner the dis- 
several of which are remarkable for their size. From G to H_ tances between the principal fixed lines! B, C, D, E, F, G, 
there are nearly 190 different lines. The two bands at Hare H, taking those which divided the spectrum most conve- 
of a very singular nature. They are both nearly equal, and niently. The line d for example, would have been better 
are formed of several lines, in the middle of which there is than FE for its magnitude and distinctness, but it does not 
one very strong and deep. From H to I they likewise oc- divide the space DF so equally. He repeated these obser- 
cur in great numbers, Hence it follows that, in the space vations with different kinds of flint and crown glass of seve- 
BH, there are 574 lines. ‘Ihe relative distances of the ral fluids, and obtained the results given in the following 
strongest lines were measured with the theodolite, and pla- table. 
ced in the figure from observation. The faintest lines 


Table, shewing the Distances of the Principal Fixed Lines in the Spectrum, in various Media, according to 
Fraunhofer. 


Different combinations 


Angle of Angle of 
of Refracting Media. 


the prism.| deviation, 


Temperat. 


eo vy rf | om ae 


if 

Flint glass, No. 19,.... 1p ao 22 Sli 2? Se | 2 

Crown glass, No. 9,... 39 20 35/22 38 19 2 
Wathen caret - coc noe 58 5 40122 36 40 3 24 810 |; 9 58 

33 

4 

4 


10 33°9| 20 2390) ia 
8 l4 15 10 boris 
8 


oc 38 15 16 12 410 
Eedeptees TBE SoCabE 58 5 40/22 36 40 124} 8 106) 9 57°5| 8 305: 15 15:6) 12 462 
Sol. of potash in water, 58 5 40/27 45 56 2 110 R6~ (J? 624 ll 12 | 20 36 17 24 
Oil of turpentine,...... 58 5 40133 20 12 56 j13 52 j18 46:1:16 14 31 8 27 28 
Flint glass, No. Sati 27 41 35|17 35 166) 3 8 8.22 (10 46. 4.9.50 19 10 17 10 
Flint glass, No. 30,.... 91 42 15114 3 9 | 2 356) 6 568] 9 126) 819 | 16 156) 14 32a 
Crown glass, No. 13,... 43 27 36125 26 354) 3 5 8 14-410 23:2) 9 10 17 148) 14 44 
Biwi dias... ty 36 4006 39.13 | 3.82819 376/12 298 |11 16| 20 536) lame 
Flint glass, No. 23,.... 60 15 42/49 56 132|11 126|31 148/41 21-438 14-8 1 14 45-211 & 36 
Flint glass, No. 23,.... 3-724 145 23 14/32 45 12:2} 6 26 17 47:8 


23 31:8 21 ave 41 dal 37 288 


These valuable data were deduced from measures taken of deviation p, arising from the distance 4:25 inches of the 
six times for each substance; but as the theodolite was centre of the prism from the axis of the theodolite. This 
only twenty-four feet distant from the window of his dark correction would have been very great for twenty-four feet, 
room, it became necessary to apply a correction to theangle and therefore Fraunhofer, to avoid the uncertainty which 


1 The reader will be desirous of knowing, which of these principal lines were discovered by Dr. Wollaston. The following attempt 
to do this is given by Sir David Brewster in his Report on Optics, published in the Proceedings of the British Association, vol. 1. p- 
320, note 2. In the spectrum formed by a narrow beam of day-light, Dr. Wollaston had previously to the year 1802, discovered seven 
lines, which he has designated by the letters A, B, f, C, g, D, E, the first line A being, according to his observations, the extreme boul- 
dary of the red rays, ana the last line E the extreme boundary of the violet rays. The correspondence of these lines with those of Fraun- 
hofer, I have with some difficulty ascertained to be as follows— 

A, B, f, C,g, D, E Wollaston. 

BD, “FG, Hat raunhofer. ; Bc of 
There is no single line in Fraunhofer’s drawing in the spectrum, (nor is there any in the real spectrum) coincident with the line © 
Wollaston ; and indeed he himself describes it as not being “so clearly marked as the rest.” I have found, however, that this line in 
corresponds to a number of lines half way between b and F, which, owing to the absorption of the atmosphere, are particularly visible i 
the light of the sky near the horizon. In order to have seen the lines Band H of Fraunhofer, especially the last, Dr. Wollasto® 
“beam of day-light” must have come from a part of the sky very uear the sun’s disc. 
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matic arises from a great correction, determined the angle p for 
¢-trum. the yellow ray of the light of a lamp which has the same 
h\-™ refrangibility as D. When the lamp was placed at the dis- 
tance of 692 feet, the correction of » for crown glass and 
water was only 40”. Hence for the smaller arcs, which were 
really measured, the corrections were very small, being only 
2-5 for BC, 6-5 for CD, and 8” for DE. Al] the angular 
distances, therefore, in the preceding table have had this 
correction applied to them. 

M. Fraunhofer then proceeded to determine the index of 
refraction m for the different fixed lines, and calling o the, 
angle of incidence, p the angle of emergence, y the angle 
of the prism, and mm the index of refraction he obtained, 

(sin. p+-cos. # sin. o)?-4 (sin. y sin. a)? 
ia /( sin. p ) 

When the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
emergence, or the angle of deviation a minimum, and if p is 
the angle of deviation, or that which the emergent ray forms 
with the incident ray, we have 
sin. $ (u+w) 


sin. 


aay 


When the dispersive power of the body under examina- Prismatic 
tion is very great, the value ofthe index of refraction m given Spectrum. 
by this last formula will not be rigorously correct, as the “-\—” 
equality of the angles of incidence and emergence can only 
take place for one ray. F raunhofer, therefore, measured the 
distances BC, CD, or when the distance of the two lines B 
and C, C and D was the smallest, which takes place when 
the ray or line which bisects these spaces has its angle of 
incidence and emergence equal. When the substances have 
a less dispersive power, or the prisms a smaller angle, the 
same care is not necessary to obtain this degree of accuracy. 

Ifwe then call Em the index of refraction for the ray E, we 
have 


a. sin. $y : 
and for the ray F, 
Fm =n § @4+44+ DE+FEF) 
i sin. 3 Ww 4 
In this way Fraunhofer obtained the following indices of 
refraction for the different solids and fluids formerly used :— 


mo 


Tubie, shewing the Indices of Refraction corresponding to the Principal Fixed Lines of the Spectrum, in various 
Media, according to Fraunhofer. 


Ref racting Media. Bm Fim | Gm | Hm 
init glass, Now) 3 y.scccerevse. cock. 1627749] 1-629681 1-635036) 1-642024/ 1-648260. 1-660285! 1671062 
Brown Glass, NO. 9,....seevrsevedee.. 1-525832| 1-526849] 1°529587. 1:533005 1-536052| 1541657 1°546566 
ee Ee 1:330935| 1:331712] 1-333577| 1-335851 1-337818 1-341293) 1-344177 
re ae. 1:330977| 1-331709! 1-333577 1-335849 1:337788) 1-341261| 1:344162 
Solution of potash in water,......... 1:399629} 1-400515 1°402805. 1-£05632) 1408082) 1-412579] 1-4163681 
Olof tampentine,...6...6s..c..c0s0.. 1-470496} 1-471530) 1474434, 1-478353) 1-481736 1:488198; 1-493874 
SE 1-602042) 1-603809) 1-608494, 1-614539) 1-620042: 1-630772} 1-640373 
Flint glass, No. DO. eine -| 1623570} 1-625477 1630585, 1-637356| 1643466 1-655406) 1-666072 
Crown glass, No. WD LO. Re MOO. 5 1*524312) 1-525299] 1-527982 1531372, 1:534337| 1-539968) 1-544684 
ee re 1554774! 1-5559383! 1°559075 1-563150! 1-566741) 1-573535| 1:579470 
Flint glass, No. 23, prism of 60°, ..| 1-626596 1:628469) 1-633667. 1-640495' 1646756) 1-658848] 1-669686 
Flint glass, No. 23, prism of 45°, ..| 1-626564] 1-628451 1646780) 1-658849] 1-669620 


am, od 


Before he proceeded to employ these results to the con- 
i &t struction of achromatic telescopes, Fraunhofer endeavoured 
to determine by exact measurement the illuminating power 

of the spectrum at different points. In order to do this, he 
Constructed an apparatus represented in figs. 3 and 4, Plate 
COCLXXXI. Toan eye-glass E, made on purpose for the te- 
- lescopeof the theodolite, he appliedasmall plane metallic mir- 
rora, the edge of which being well defined, cut the field of the 
telescope in the middle, as shewn in the figure. It was 
placed at an angle of 45° to the axis of the object-glass A, 
and in its focus. The eye-glass E is pulled out till the edge 
of the smal] speculum « is distinctly seen. At the side of 
the eye-glass, and in a direction at right angles to the edge 
of the speculum a, or to the axis of the telescope, he fixed 
a tube 6cB, cut at the point bin the direction of its length, 
and in this opening he placed a narrow and a shorter tube 
MN, Whose section is seen at 6, crossing the larger tube cB 
at right angles. A small flame, supplied with oil from an 
—_ vessel, was placed in the tube MN, so as to be in 
the axis of the tube cB. At the point of the narrow tube 
bor MN, where it was cut by the axis of the tube cB, wasa 
small round aperture for allowing the light of the flame to 


object-glass A. By making the tube MN and the flame ap- 
proach the speculum, we increase its degree of illumination, 
and can therefore make it equal to the illumination of the 
part of the spectrum which we wish to determine. In this 
way he obtained for each coloured space in the spectrum a 
certain distance of the flame from the speculum, which af- 
forded a measure of the intensity of illumination, the squares 
of the distances being inversely as the intensities. 

“ Though at first sight,” says Fraunhofer, “it appears 
difficult to compare the light of two different colours, yet it 
becomes easy by alittle practice. The intensity of the light 
of the mirror approaches more to that of any colour in the 
spectrum, ifat the same position of the eye-glass its vertical 
margin is less distinct. If the mirror is adjacent to a part 
of the spectrum more or less illuminated, the edge of the 
mirror becomes, in both cases, more distinct; because, in 
the first case, the mirror appears to be placed in the sha- 
dow, and in the second case, it is the colour of the spectrum 
that is found there. The experiment with the mirror is a 
little difficult and uncertain, if we perceive clearly the lines 
of the spectrum, because the brightest and the darkest lines 
touch one another almost in every colour. On this account 


all upon the speculum a. 


VOL. XVI. 


Hence it follows that the eye at 


7 Ks see in half of the field the speculum a illuminated by 
€ ame, and in the other half the colours of the spectrum 


formed by a prism placed, a: 


s formerly described, before the 


the aperture in the window-shutter is made so broad, that 

only the strongest lines are just visible, and the fine ones 

not at all. In place of the mirror outside of the shutter by 

which the light entered, I put a white plane wary: illumi- 
G 
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Prismatic nated by the sun, 
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because by any imperfection of the mir- 


Spectrum. yor the light is irregularly dispersed, which renders the ob- 


Plate 
CCCLXXXI- 


servations more dubious. 

“Jn order to vary the experiments, I at one time en- 
larged the round aperture before the flame, and at other 
times I contracted it. I placed also at the end c of the wide 
tube a piece of ground glass, through which the mirror re- 
ceived its light. In this case I measured the distances of 
the flame from the ground glass. To avoid all illusion, the 
aperture before the eye-glass ought to be small, and to be 
at the place where the principal rays, or the axes of the 


, brightest part of the spectrum 1, we shall then have,"— 


Table, shewing the Intensity of Illumination at different points 


rays coming from the edge of the field, cut the axis of the =ns 
telescope. With the prism of flint glass, No. 13, having an Spectr 
angle of 26° 24’ 5, I obtained the following results. Though ™ 
the experiments were made in clear weather, and at noon, 
I sometimes perceived, in the course of the observations, a 
slight change in the density of the light which the prism 
received. ‘The differences in the four sets of experiments 
may have been partly owing to this change, and the flame 
may also have changed its intensity in the course of the ob- 
servations. If we call the intensity of the light at the 


of the Spectrum. 


Points of the Spectrum where the Intensity | Intensity Intensity | Intensity eae 
illumination was measured. of light. | of light- of light. | of light. experiments. 
dia } ——S—— ———[__  #€®_ 
Ab the how Be osoreagiend oe (0-0100 | 0-044 0-053 | 0-020 0-032 
At jecececeseens socceeesenes | 00480 0-096 015 | 0084 0°094 
IE enc Dye sa detecewemitnan oat (o-6100 | 0590 | 072 | 0-62 0-640 
At 2-7ths of DE from E,.......+++- | 1-000 1-000 1-00 1-00 1-000 
(Ve erie, \o-4400 | 038 | 061 0-49 0-480 
At er 8, Aev 10-0840 | O14 0-25 0-19 0-170 
AE. G,.00vcccecee | 0-0100 0-029 | 0-053 0-032 0-031 
aes: |0-00110 | 0-0072 | 0-009 | 0-005 0-0056 
Exp. l. | Exp. 2. | Exp. 3. Exp. 4. 
. : Quantity of light 
Fraunhofer found the brightest part of the spectrum at cal er mek of, 
the distance of nearly one-third or one-fourth of DE from Cc _.0°021 
D. <a 0-300 
The results of the preceding experiments are expressed DE..... ..1:000 
in the curve, fig.5, which accompanies thespectrumin fig. 2, Tee: 0-328 
the preceding values in thelast column of the table being the 7 RRS 0185 
ordinates of the curve, and the angular distances BC, CD et ee 0-035 
- the table in page 416, for flint glass, No. 13, being the _y. Fraunhofer next proceeds to apply these interesting Achro 
abscissx- i 


If we suppose that the quantity of the light in the differ- 
ently coloured spacesis represented by the areas of the curves 


BC, CD, we shall obtain the following results, the area of 
the space DE being made equal to unity. 


i Table, shewing the Ratios of the Dispersion of the differently coloured rays for each combination of Media. 


Refracting Media. opi _|_Dw—cr | En’—Dw_|_Fw—En |. Gui—Fe 
Cn—Bn | Dn—Cn En—Dn | Fn—En 

Flint glass, No. 13, and water, .......« 2-562 2:871 3:073 | 3°193 

Flint glass, No. 13, and crown glass, 

hy RR ee EL aT | y-900 | 1-956 | 2044 | 2047 
Crown glass, No. 9, and water,....+.-- 1-349 1-468 1-503 1-560 
Oil of turpentine and water,...----+--- 1371 1557 1-723 1-732 
Flint glass, No. 13, and oil of turpen- . 

LING, .. cece ceeeescneee seonrsceeeeerer ees 1-868 1-844 1-783 1-843 
Flint glass, No. 13, and kali, «....-+-. 2-181 2-338 2-472 2-545 
Kali and Water,.. .....sccescresccesceetes 1-174 1-228 1-243 1-254 
Oil of turpentine and kali,.......+.--++- 1-167 1-268 1:386 1-381 
Flint glass, No. 3, and crown glass, j 

DG Ghd taki wink shedesyescndvsousees $04 1-72 1-714 1-767 1-808 
Crown glass, No. 13, and water,.....- 1°309 1-436 1-492 1518 
Crown glass and water, ...-..0++-+2+++ 1-537 1-652 1-794 1-839 
Crown glass, No. 2, and crown glass, 

[. A) S, See e eeerrre Dene 1174 1171 1°202 1-211 
Flint glass, No. 13, and crown glass,| 1-667 1-704 1-715 1-737 
Flint glass, No. 3, and crown glass,... 1517 1-494 1-482 1534 
Flint glass, No. 30, and crown glass, 

Si A Ba abc a pantia cin Setsicdas aseties 1-932 | 1904 | 1997 | 2061 
Flint glass, No. 23, and crown glass, 

No. 13, cccceesercsscccccscerecsserneeees 1:904 1-940 2-022 2°107 


results to the construction of achromatic combinations for" %™ 
telescopes. From the results in the table in p. 416, he ob-2> 
tains the following ratios of the different dispersive powers 
of the differently coloured rays in the different combinations 
mentioned in the first column. 


: lines 


The important results embodied in the preceding table, 


i cual completely overturn the opinion of Dr. Wollaston respect- 
"y= ing the proportionality of the different colours, and establish 


beyond all question the ¢rrationality of the coloured spa- 
ces. Inthe very first combination, for example, of flinéglass 
and water, the ratio of the dispersion of the rays in the red 
space BC, is as 1 to 2:56, whereas in the réolet space GH, 
it is as high as one to 3-726. In the combination of find 
glass and oil of turpentine, we have a case where the irra- 
tionality is very trifling, and what Fraunhofer has not ob- 
served, the irrationality is nothing between the orange and 
blue spaces, and almost nothing between the red and indigo, 
but very considerable between the green and all the other 
spaces, and a maximum between the green and the violet. 
The differences of the ratios, too, are negative or diminish- 
ing in the two first or least refrangible spaces, and positive 
in all the rest, the negative differences nearly balancing 
the positive ones ; whereas, with very trifling exceptions, 
the ratios increase towards the most refrangible extremity 
of the spectrum. 

It is obvious that in the construction of achromatic ob- 
ject-glasses of flint and crown glass, there must always 
be a considerable portion of outstanding colours or aber- 
rations, as Fraunhofer calls it. Hence in place of mak- 
ing the focal lengths of the two lenses in the exact ratio 
of their dispersive powers, we must alter the ratio so as to 
make the outstanding colours a minimum for the distinct 
vision of objects. But in order to do this, we must take 
into account the intensity of illumination in the coloured 
spaces; for it is obvious that a given irrationality in the 
yellow spaces, will, from the intensity of its illumination, be 
much more regarded than a similar irrationality in the violet 
space. As the outstanding rays, therefore, will be injuri- 
ous to distinct vision in proportion to their intensity, the 
distinctness will be a maximum, as Fraunhofer has shewn, 
when the ratio of dispersion x is taken, such that 

gab tev t Op ee+ fe+gn 
B+y+o+e+é+7 
in which case we have 

(2-8) B+ (2~)y + (2-d)94 (2-0) + (2 P\E4(2-9(q=0 
where 8, y, 8, «, Sc. express the quantity of light in the 
spaces BC, CD, DE, &c. and 8, ¢, d, e, &c. the quotients 
Cm’—Bm’ Dm'—Dm’ 
Cm—Bm’ Dm—Bm 
This ratio, or the value of x calculated for Jiint glass, No. 
30, and crown glass, No. 13, is as 1 to 2-012; but Fraun- 
hofer found that in an object-glass, consisting of these two 
kinds of glass, the distinctness was a maximum when the 
ratio was as 1 to 1-92. 

To the Chevalier Fraunhofer we owe also the discovery 


or ratios of dispersion eC. 


light of fixed lines in the light of the planets and fixed stars. As 


the light of our sun is defective in so Many rays, it was to 
be expected that the light of all the planets which he illu- 
munates, would be equally defective in the same rays. In 
the brighter colours of the Afoon’s spectrum, we find the 
same fixed lines as in the sun’s light, and in the same place. 
The spectra from the light of Mars and Venus contained the 
lines D, E, b, and F, of solar light, and precisely in the same 
place. In the spectrum of Sirius he was unable to perceive 
fixed lines in the orange and yellow colours, but in the green 

© Saw a very strong streak, and in the blue other two very 
strong ones, having no resemblance to any of the lines in 
the solar Spectrum. Castor gives a spectrum resembling 
that of Strius. The streak in the green was so intense, that 
notwithstanding the weakness of the light, yet he ascer- 
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tained by measurement that it occupied the same place as Prismatic 


the green streak in Sirius. 


He distinguished also the two Spectrum. 


streaks in the blue, but he could not ascertain their place. ——\—— 


In the spectrum of Pollux he found many weak and fixed 
lines, which resembled those of Venus. The line D he saw 
distinctly, and occupying the same place as in the pure 
light. In the spectrum of Capella, he saw the lines D and 
6, as in solar light. The spectrum of etalgeus contains 
numerous fixed lines, which in a favourable atmosphere are 
sharply defined. There were lines like the solar ones D 
and 6 In the spectrum from Procyon, some lines were 
perceived with difficulty, but they were not sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be measured. In the orange space, however, he 
saw a line at D. 


Sect. VL—On the Physical Properties of the Spectrum. 


The physical properties of the 


spectrum, which have Physical 


been the subject of experimental investigation, are its heat- properties 
ing power, and the chemical and apparently magnetical in-°f the 


fluence of its rays. 
Heating power of the spectrum. 


spectrum. 
That the heat of the Heating 


coloured rays should be most intense where their light was power. 


strongest, was long the general belief of philosophers ; and 
Landriani Rochon,! and Sennebier, found by direct experi- 
ment that the highest temperature existed in the yellow 
space. 
power increased from the violet to the red space, 
the thermometer continued to rise when placed be yond the 
visible red extremity of the spectrum. He therefore drew 
the conclusion that there were invisible rays in the light of 
the sun which had the power of producing heat, and which 
had a less degree of refrangibility than red light. Sir W. 
Herschel attempted, in vain, to determine the index of re- 
fraction of the extreme invisible ray which possesses the 
power of heating ; but he ascertained that at a point one- 
and-a-half inches distant from the extreme red ray, the in- 
visible rays exerted a considerable heating power, even 
though the thermometer was placed at the distance of fifty 
two inches from the prism. 


In 1801, Sir Henry Englefield repeated these experi- Sir FY 


Sir W. Herschel, however, found that the heating Sir ¥ 


'r 


v. 
and that Herschel. 


enry 


ments; but he does not acquaint us with the kind of glass Engletieid. 


of which his prism was made. He obtained the following 
results, which confirm those of Sir William Herschel. 


Colours cf the’ Temperature, 
Spectrum, Fahr, 
ee ee ee 
ee eee 
We llgw........ 0° Se 
TR ge sateen vores HOES. «on A 


ag 


From our author’s own account of the method of making 
these experiments, we place no confidence in the principal 
result respecting the invisible rays. “ As I had nothing to 
do with light,” says he, “it was not necessary to darken 
the room; and as I wished to accumulate as large a por- 
tion of solar heat as possible, J placed the prism in an open 
window.” As the whole interest of these experiments was 
concentrated in the determination of invisible heating rays, 
Sir Henry had a great deal to do with light, as the whole 
question turned upon an exact appreciation of the termina- 
tion of the spectrum. In a dark room the Spectrum is 
much longer than in open day, and we have reason to be- 
lieve from experiment, that Sir Henry Englefield’s spec- 
trum did not visibly extend beyond the line C of Fraun- 


1 e . . . . ee . 4 
phe Alibé Rochon used a prism of flint glass, and a thermometer containing spirits of wine, and he found the maximum temperature 


Im the yellow Orange rays See his Opsucules, 1783. 


Dr. Hutton, in his Philosophy of Liyht and Heat, Edin. 1794, p- 38. remarks that, 
i proportion to its power of exciting heat ; whereas in the red Species, it is the opposite, for here the power of ex- 


Power of giving vision 


citi ‘ trea g : ee : 
4g heat is great in Proportion to its power of giving vision.” 


“the compound light which is white, has a greater 
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hofer, so that his maximum temperature of 79° was actu- 


Spectrum g]jy found in the red rays. 
een 


Recent ex- avid Brewster has endeavoured te ascertain the visible 


periments. 


Berard. 


Wunsch. 


Seebeck. 


With the view of throwing light upon this subject, Sir 
extent of the spectrum by various methods of condensing 
the light, and absorbing by coloured media, the luminous 
parts of the spectrum. By these means he has traced the 
visible spectrum, and the fixed lines in it as far beyond the 
line A as the distance of the group of lines ais from A, and has 
seen it indistinctly to a distance as great as AB beyond A. 
Hence there cannot be the least doubt that the experiments 
beyond the visible red were actually made when the ther- 
mometer was placed in the red space. He does not, how- 
ever, conclude from this that there are no invisible rays be- 
yond the red; but merely that the experiments of Her- 
schel and Englefield were made in a part of the spectrum 
where rays of light actually exist. On the contrary, our 
author concludes that there are rays of heat of all degrees 
of refrangibility, and consequently consisting of waves of 
all degrees of breadth and velocity. When produced by 
a slight vibratory movement, the waves of heat are broad 
and slow; as the temperature rises they become narrower 
and quicker in their motion. When their velocity is such 
as to equal that of the extreme red ray, they become faintly 
visible, and the other colours are successively produced by 
quicker motion, till white light is radiated. This scems to 
be the process by which iacombustible bodies are gradually 
raised from the deepest red to the brightest white and if 
we examine, by means of a prism, the changes which take 
place in the gradually increasing light, we shall find that 
the different rays of the spectrum are successively added 
to the red light! He conceives, therefore, that the sun 
emits rays of all degrees of refrangibility, extending pro- 
bably far beyond the visible extremity of the violet, and 
though not capable of being rendered sensible, yet exer- 
cising powerful influences in the economy of nature. 

M. Berard, and Sir Humphry Davy obtained results 
analogous to those of Sir W. Herschel ; M. Berard finding 
the maximum heat at the very extremity of the red ray, 
and Sir H. Davy beyond it. 

The most valuable series of experiments on this subject, 
were made by Professor Wunsch, and Dr. Seebeck of Ber- 
lin. So early as 1807, Professor Wunch? had made ex- 
yeriments with prisms of various substances, and obtained 
the following results: 


Substances of which the Place of maximum 


Prisms were made. heat. 
Alcohol......++ ahead otegreceats Sp Kl Yellow space. 
Oil of turpentine......s+oee++eue Yellow space. 
Wiatett, smas.ss a ED “to seeeeee Vellow space. 
Green glass. .seseeeeeeseseeeeeeee Red. 
Yellow glass....sscsssseeseeeceens Extreme red. 


These results were confirmed by Dr. Secbeck, who ob- 
tained the following new results : 


Substances of Place of 
which the prisms maximum 
are made. ” heat. 


Sulphuric acid concentrated... ...Orange. 
Solution of sal-ammoniac.........Orange. 
Solution of corrosive sublimate..Orange. 


Crown glass......+++++ saseeseeeeeee Middle of red. 

Plate glass....sesssereeeeerereeees . Middle of the red. 

Flint glass, English..-......+++++- Beyond the red. 

Flint glass, Bohemian..........-- Beyond but nearer the red 


The explanation which was given of these results, (which 
had been ascribed to different prisms of refracting caloric,’) 


1 See Professor Powell’s valuable Report on Radiant Heut, British Association Reports, vol. i. p. 295. 


5 Turner’s Chemistry, 8d Edit. p. 84. 


by Sir David Brewster, accounts in a very satisfactory man- Prisn | 
ner for all the phenomena. He conceives that transparent Spect/,, 
bodies have the same power of absorbing or stopping cer.™ 


tain rays of the thermometric spectrum, as Dr. Robison 
called it, in the same manner as coloured bodies have the 
power of stopping certain rays of the luminous spectrum. 
These last bodies necessarily became coloured by stopping 
certain rays; but as the eye isnot sensible to heat in thesame 
manncras tolight, the absorptive power of transparent bodies 
for heat can only be proved by the thermometer. He con- 
siders water as the type of bodies which are uniformly trans- 
parent for heat, as its maximum of heat coincides with its 
maximum of light. A prism of crown glass, on the contrary, 
is less uniformly transparent for heat ; and its maximum of 
heat is in the red space, because it has absorbed much of the 
heat in the yellow space. In like manner flint glass has ab- 
sorbed more of the heating rays in the red than the crown 
glass, and hence its maximum is about the extremity of the 
red, or beyond the end of the spectrum as commonly seen. 
In coloured media the maximum ordinate of their luminous 
spectrum, shifts along the whole prismatic spectrum ; some- 
times there are two or more maxima of light, and some- 
times narrow and wide spaces cntirely defective in light. 
Hence Sir David Brewster* supposes that there are defec- 
tive spaces, and lines in the thermometric spectrum. 

This view of the subject suggests a new mode of in 
vestigating the phenomena of the heating rays. If we 
take a prism of coloured glass to investigate the dark 
spaces and lines produced by absorbing media, we shall 
only have a very imperfect approximation to the true re- 
sult; that is, we never could have absolutely dark spaces 
in the spectrum, as long as all the rays that went to the 
formation of the spectrum, passed through all the different 
thicknesses of the prism. ‘The thinnest parts of the prism 
allow all the rays to pass, and consequently illuminate the 
whole spectrum, so that the actions of various thicknesses 
of the media are confounded, and the real absorptive action 
at a given thickness concealed. In like manner in the 
spectrum of heat, the heating rays which pass through the 
thin parts of the prism, will throw heat into every part 0 
the spectrum ; and hence the experiments should be made 
with the frustums of prisms, where the difference of thickness 
is small, and the want of area made up by an increased 
height of the prism. The best way, however, of making 
the experiments, would be to use a compound prism con- 
structed as in the an- 
nexed figure, where 
AB, MN, is the sec- 
tion of a compound 
prism consisting of 
four frusta of prisms, 
AB, ab, a’'d’, &c. the 
frustum AB, being 
part of a prism ABC, 
the frustum ad, pert 
of a prism abe, &c. or 
this compound prism, 
in place of being : 
ground out of the mass, which would be difficult though 
practicable, might be composed of a single prism ABC, wi 
parallel plates of the same glass added by cement So 48 to 
compose the notched parallelogram ABMN. Very interest: 
ing results might also be obtained by using spectra fo r 
by interferences in the manner we shall afterwards describe. 

In all experiments with fluid prisms, the results are we 
plexed with the effects of the plates of glass by which 4 
prisms are confined, in the same manner as We would , 4 
and indeed nullify the resultsrespecting the absorption of ligh! 


2 Magazine der Gesellsch. &c- 
‘4 Professor Powell’s Report, p. 293, 294. 
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tie by coloured fluids, were we to confine them in hollow prisms the red Tays, we cannot attach any definite meaning to these Prismatic 
strum. made of coloured glass. The only method of remedying experiments. Spectrum. 
{n= this defect in _ MM. Gay Lussac and Thenard discovered a very energe- \—~ 
the — experi- Fig. 87. tic chemical action of the solar rays. On exposing to a Hy —— 
ment, would pencil of solar light, a mixture of hydrogen gas and calo~2ndchlorine 
be to form the ric, in equal volumes, a detonation of the mixed gases took 

spectrum by a place, and hydrochloric and (muriatic acid) was formed. 

prismatic ves- M. Berard repeated the experiments with muriate of sil- M. Berard. 


sel of the fluid, ver, and with the preceding mixture of gases which he pla- 
whose upper ced in the different coloured spaces of the spectrum, and 
surface AC, he found that the chemical action was in every case more 
is formed by powerful towards the violet extremity and a little beyond 


gravity, and its 


it. M. Berard likewise concentrated the least refrangible 
lower surface 


half of the spectrum by means of a lens, and then the most 
BC, by a plate _ refrangible half. The latter, though the most intense, pro- 
of highly po- duced no effect upon the muriate of silver, but the former 
lished silver, which reflects back the spectra through the blackened it in less than ten minutes.4 
first surface. Mrs. Somerville,> found that the chemical rays passed as Mrs. So- 
According to Berard’s experiments, the calorific rays of freely through blue glass coloured with cobalt, as through merville. 
the spectrum are capable of being doubly refracted and colourless glass. Having dipped a piece of paper in a solu- 
polarised like those of light, and he obtained the same re- tion of muriate of silver, and cut it into two parts, one of 
sult with culinary heat ;—the heat of a dark body below them was placed under a blue glass, and the other under a 
‘redness, being substituted for solar heat.! white glass at the same instant. The one did not become 
Crical On the chemical effects of the spectrum. Itwaslongago black more than the other, and there was no difference in 
sof observed by Scheele that muriate of silver was rendered the intensity of their colour. 
thivec- much blacker in the violet rays of the spectrum, than in Dr. Thomas Young made a very interesting experiment Dr. Young. 
any other part of it.2 In the year 1801, Professor Ritter with the view of determining if the invisible chemical rays in- 
of Jena exposed muriate of silver in various parts of the terfered withtheluminousones. He produced the Newtonian 
spectrum, and also beyond its apparent limits. He found rings with a thin plate of air, and having formed an image 
___ that the action was least of all in the red Trays, greater in of them by means of the solar microscope, he threw this 
Mate of the yellow, greater still in the blue and violet, and greatest image upon paper dipped in asolution of nitrate of silver, and 
sil of all beyond the visible violet rays. Dr. Wollaston and M. placed it at the distance of about nine inches from the mi- 
Beckman obtained a similar result, apparently without know- croscope. “In the course of an hour,” says he, “portions of 
ing what had been done by Ritter. In repeating the experi- three dark rings were very distinctly visible, much smaller 
ments of Schecle with white muriate of silver, “he found than the brightest rings of the coloured image, and coin- 
that the blackness extended not only through the space ciding very nearly, in their dimensions, with the rings of 
occupied by the violet, but to an equal degree, and to about violet light that appeared upon the interposition of violet 
an equal distance, beyond the visible spectrum; and that glass. I thought the dark rings were a little smaller than 
by narrowing the pencil of light the discoloration may be the violet rings, but the difference was not sufficiently great 
made to fall ALMOST ENTIRELY beyond the violet. It to be accurately ascertained. It might be as much as one- 
would appear, that this and other effects usually attributed thirtieth, or one-forticth of the diameter, but not greater.” 
to light, are not in fact owing to any of the rays usually A more decisive experiment was afterwards performed by 
perceived, but to invisible rays that accompany them; and M. Arago, who formed a set of fringes, by the interference M. Arago. 
that if we include two kinds that are invisible, we may of two solar pencils, proceeding from a common origin, and 
distinguish upon the whole six species of rays into which a having kept them very steadily for a long time upon the 
sunbeam is divided by refraction.”5 Same part of a piece of paper rubbed with muriate of silver, 
The phrase almost entirely beyond the violet, used by a series of black lines were traced upon leaving their inter- 
Dr. Wollaston, cannot be considered as indicating the ex- vals, smaller than those of the dark and bright fringes form- 
istence of invisible rays, even if we did not know from the ed by violet light. 
experiments of Fraunhofer and others, that the visible vio- In the summer of 1831, we had the satisfaction of being Sir John 
et space extends greatly beyond the place where both shewn by Sir John Herschel a very interesting experiment Herschel. 
itter and Wollaston found the muriate of silver to be on the chemical action of the violet rays. When a solu- 
blackened. The existence of invisible rays, therefore, tion of platinum in nitro-muriatic acid’ is mixed with lime 
however probable, cannot be regarded as a scientific fact. ‘water, no precipitation to any considerable extent takes 
€ chemical action of the least refrangible rays upon place in the dark, a slight flocky sediment only being form- 
sum guiacum was discovered by Dr. Wollaston. Having ed after long standing. But ifa fresh mixture, or an old 
washed a card with a solution of this gum in alcohol, he one cleared by subsidence of this sediment, is exposed to 
found that it acquired a green colour from the concentrat- the sun’s rays, it instantly becomes milky, and a white preci- 
violet and blue rays. “No change of colour was effect- pitate is copiously formed. If the solution of platina is in 
by heat ; but in the red rays the tinged card lost its excess, the precipitate is of a pale yellow colour. In the 
| green and recovered its original colour. When the tin- common light of a cloudy day, the same effect is produced 
ged card was placed in carbonic acid gas, the violet rays more slowly. When tubes containing the mixture are ex- 
could not make it green; but when made green as be- posed within red fluids, or even yellow ones which absorb 
fore, it was Speedily restored to its original yellow colour the violet rays, no precipitation takes place. 
by the red rays. As Dr. Wollaston found that the back of The following remarkable facts were published in the 
a heated silver spoon restored the green colour as well as Journal de Pharmacie for March 1832, but the abstract 
| Mai Bet Meee it pee dee 
be gem de la Societé @ Arcueil, 1817, tom. iii. A full account of these experiments, occupying a whole chapter of eighteen pages, will 
ound in Biot’s Traite de Physique, tom. iy. p. 600. 


T; raité de l'Air et dy Feu, § 66. 3 Phil. Trans. 1802. 

Bio's Traité de Physique, tom. iv. p- 673, 674. 5 Phil Trans. 1826, part ji. p. 136. 6 Elements of Nat. Phil. vol. ii. p. 647 
ac. xcess of acid must be neutralised by the addition of lime, and the solution well cleared by filtration. 

ee Lond. and Edin. Phil Mag. No. 1, July 1832, p. 58. 
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Prismatic from which we quote them, does not mention the name of 
Spectrum. the author! A solution of peroxalate of iron, when kept 
wen in thc dark or exposed to the heat of boiling water, suffers 


Magnetic 


no change; but if it is exposed to the sun’s rays, an infi- 
nite number of bubbles of carbonic acid are disengaged, and 
the solution is like a syrup undergoing strong fermentation. 

A solution of muriate of platinum is decomposed by the 
oxalic acid, and the oxalates by the snn’s light, with almost 
as energetic a disengagement of gas as the solution above 
mentioned. 

Muriate of gold, when reduced by oxalic acid through 
the agency of light, covers the interior surface of the vessel 
with an uniform brilliant gilding, which is of a pure green 
colour by reflected light. 

Oxalate of silver under water, is partially decomposed 
by solar heat (not by culinary heat) into metallic silver and 
carbonic acid. If the reddish brown solution of muriate 
of iridium in water, mixcd with oxalic acid and heated to 
ebullition, is exposed to the sun, total discoloration promptly 
takes place, carbonic acid is disengaged, and grey metallic 
iridium precipitated. 

Magnetic influence of the solar rays.—Though many in- 


influence of teresting and apparently accurate experiments have con- 


the solar 
rays. 


Mrs. So- 


merville. 


curred to indicate the cxistence of this property of light, 
yet recent inguiries have thrown a considerable doubt up- 
on the conclusions which have been drawn from them. Dr. 
Morichini, a Roman physician, first succeeded in 1813, in 
magnetising small needles, by making a focus of the violet 
rays, collected by alens, pass repeatedly from the middle to 
one cnd of a needle, without touching the other half. By 
continuing this process for an hour, the needle had acquir- 
ed distinct polarity. This experiment was repeated suc- 
cessfully by the Marquis of Ridolfi and M. Carpa; and 
Sir H. Davy and Professor Playfair, and other English phi- 
losophers, witnessed the successful performance of this ex- 
periment. Professor Configliachi at Rome, with the bene- 
fit of an Italian sun, M. Berard of Montpellier, and M. 
Dhombre Firmas at Alais, failed in obtaining similar ef- 
fects from the violet rays, and hence the doctrine of the 
magnetic efficacy of blue light was exploded both by the 
French and Italian philosophers. 

In 1825 Mrs. Somerville repeated, ma different way, the 
experiments of Morichini. She took a slender sewing necdle 
an inch long, quite devoid of magnetism, and having co- 
vercd half of it with paper, she fixed it to the pannel of the 
wall with wax, so that its uncovered half should receive the 
violet rays of a spectrum formed by an equianglar prism of 
flint glass, whose refracting faces were cach 1-4 by I'l 
inches, and which was placed about five feet from the wall. 
The needle was placcd in a vertical plane nearly perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic meridian, and inclined to the hori- 
zon, and as the sun advanced to the mcridian, the needle 
was movcd parallel to itself to keep it in the sun’s rays. In 
Icss than two hours, when the sun had just passed the me- 
ridian, the exposed half of the ncedle attracted the south 
and repelled the north pole of the magnetic needle. A 
second cxperiment on the same day confirmed this result, 
and similar effects were obtained by varying the circum- 
stances of the experiment. 

In the blue and grecn rays, the needles were magnet- 
tised but less frequently, and always aftcr a longer ex- 
posurc, but the magnetism was always as strong as in the 
violet. The indigo rays were nearly as efficacious as the 
violet. Pieces of clock and watch spring were also mag- 
netiscd after longer exposure, and magnetic needles had 
their magnetism increased by the same means. When the 
violet rays werc concentrated with a lens, the magnetism 
was sooner conveyed to the ncedle. When the halves of 


1 Id. Id. June 1882, p. 466. 2 Phil. Trans. 1826. p. ti p. 182. — 9.Jd. Id. p. 219-239. 4 Zeitscrift, tom. 1. p- 263. 


5 Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. V. N.S. 1830, p. 76. 


the needlcs and the pieces of spring were enveloped in violet Prism 
and green silk, they became magnetic also. Mrs. Somer- Speets 
ville does not seem to have tried as a check upon these re- . 
sults, the action of the ved rays of the spectrum. The blue 
glass, we are persuaded, transmitted many of the red rays, 
and this experiment should have been made by using the 
common sulphate of copper, which does not transmit, with 
a proper thickness, any of the less refrangible rays. 

In the same year, Professor Christie of Woolwich, made Profesd 
a series of elaborate experiments on the action of the com- Christiy 
pound rays of the sun on a magnetised needle, and also on | 
needles of copper and glass. The needles were caused to 
vibrate by the force of torsion in the white light of the sun, 
and he invariably found that the arc of vibration was more 
rapidly diminished in the sun’s light than in the shade. Pro- 
fessor Christie regards these facts as proving incontestibly 
the existence of a magnetic influence in the solar rays, and 
tending to restore the credit of Morichini’s experiments. 
He intended to make his needles vibratc under the separat- 
ed rays of the sun, and had an apparatus prepared for the 
purpose ; but we are not aware of his having either made 
these experiments or published any account of them3 | 

M. Baumgartner of Vienna,‘ while repeating the experi- Baume) 
ments of Mrs. Somerville, found that a steel wire, somene 
parts of which were polished, while the rest were rough or 
without lustre, were magnetised by the action of the white 
light of the sun, each polished part exhibiting a north, and 
each unpolished part a south pole. -By concentrating the 
sun’s rays, the effect was produced more rapidly. On a 
wire eight inches long, he thus obtained eight poles. When 
the needles were perfectly oxidatcd or perfectly pelished, 
or had polished lines in the direction of their lengths, he 
could not succeed in magnetising them. 

A less equivocal method of proving the, magnetic I= Parloe 
fluence of white light presented itself to Professor Barloccl. 
‘An armed natural loadstone capable of carrying a weight of 
14 Roman pounds (a Roman Ib. is equal to 339°179 gram- 
mes) after three hours exposure to the strong light of the 
sun, was able to carry 2 oz. or one-sixth of a lb. more, and 
after an exposurc of 24 hours its force was almost doubled. A 
second loadstone of nearly the same power was put into a 
dark place of the same temperature as that of the solar 
rays, but acquired no additional strength. A stronger mag- 
net, which carried 5 Ibs. 5 oz. and 2 deniers, was exposed 
to the light of a cloudy and humid atmosphere, and where 
it snowed ; but it acquired no additional power ; while, dur- 
ing the two subsequent days under a clear sky, its energy 
was more than doubled. The effect was not increased by 
a Icngthened exposure. . 

Among the most active labourers in this department of Zante! 
science, we must rank M. Zantedeschi of Pavia!’ He haddeschh 
early obtained results similar to those of Morichini, and about 
the end of 1825, he had remarked, that suspended wire 
needles, devoid of all magnetism, and having one of their 
ends exposed to the white light of the sun under a glassre- 
ceiver, turned that extremity to the north m the plane of the 
magnetic meridian. In repeating the experiment of Bar- 
locci with artificial magnets, M. Zantedeschi found that 3 
horse-shoe magnet, carrying 133 ounces, carried 34 02. more 
after three days exposure to the sun, and by continued ex- 
posure, was able to carry 31 02. He found also that the 
strength of oxidated magnets was increased by solar light, and 
that it diminished in those that were not oxidated. A load- 
stone, for example, not oxidated, lost 23 oz. of its strength 
by three hours exposure to solar light, whilst another 0% 
dated and similarly exposed, gained as much and even more 
strength. When the first was polished like a mirror, its 
strength suffered no change by a prolonged exposure to the 


| 
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a sun. He likewise found that when a loadstone, whether 
gihrum. oxidated or not, had its north pole exposed to the sun, it ae- 
ad quired strength, but lost strength when its south pole was 
) sed. In more than sixty experiments, the increase of 
| strength varied from 1 to 2, and to 33 0z. whereas the cor- 
responding diminution was from 33 to 5, and to 54 0z. In 
these experiments our author confesses that he often en- 
countered anomalies of which he eould not detect the cause, 
In repeating the experiments of Professor Christie, M. 
Zantedeschi obtained analogous results. Having placed a 
magnetic needle a foot long in the shade, he drew its 
place of rest through an arch of 90°, and it performed in 
; 30” four oscillations, the last of which had a semi-amplitude 
| of 70°. When exposed fo the solar rays, it performed in 
the same time, and under the very same cireumstanees, four 
oscillations, the last of which had only a semi-amplitude of 
60°. 
_ A great degree of doubt has been east upon the conclu- 
_ _ siveness of all these researches, by a series of well-managed 
pit and experiments made reeently by MM. Riess and Moser. The 
M; following experiments were made after the manner of Mori- 
‘chini. The needles were made of soft steel; their mass 
was very small, and they presented a considerable surface 
to the action of the light. The prism was placed in the po- 
sition of minimum deviation, which eorresponds to the 
greatest intensity of the light of the spectrum, the needles 
were placed on a graduated eirele, three or four feet from 
the prism. The lens used had an aperture of 1-2 inches, 


violet rays was made to traverse one-half of the needle 200 
times, excepting on the 10th July and the 12th August, 
when it was done only 100 times, and on the 25th July, 
when it was done 525 times. The following were the re- 
sults which they obtained, shewing no ehange in the number 
of oscillations. 

Duration of Oscillations, 


Dates. Names ofthe Before ex- After ex- Time of Ob- 
Needles. periment. periment, servation. 
April 3;........ soot hla We. rad akis ns x bag | mere al 105 12 
a a or orn Paige lead 211 
Pease: 1: a TO Wrtenes 2. 93 11 
May 6,......00. + hei oe ees tp setae 83 10 
June 14,........ Pines ues 5 ie tees BaD "Fone Sanger g “12 
a shes Ee Robe oF On 9} 113 
a ie 22 +7 22 +5 gi 113 
wrenenne 23, Oe reesse J 9 
i a 9 
. ne 9 
| a ae 8 
srwremeneereeessnseseessdenes 8 
a 9 
ATO), ....0 - Diaries: 9 
weerensoroororsye ee seess k tteeeeros 20 9 
on aie aes 
Wiwerensoreses 4 86 e uses l ee eeseeee . 9 


As reflected light was not used in Morichini’s experiments, 
which our author wished to verify, they employed the direct 
light of the sun. In the experiments, however, with the 
needles a, b, c, they fixed the speetrum by means of a helio- 
State. They remark that the needle had been exposed 17§ 
hours to the action of the sun without becoming magnetie, 
whereas Morichini suceeeded in magnetising his needles in 
from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
hese gentlemen repeated also in a similar manner the 
rxperiments of Baumgartner, but it would be unprofitable 
to detail them here, as they eould not reproduce any of the 
results which he had obtained. They tried also the aetion 
of polarised light, but without any better suceess.! 


and a focal length of 2:3ineches, and by it the focus of the - 
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Sect. VII—Recent Discoveries respecting the Spectrum. Prismatic 


The analysis of white or compound light by the prism 


was made and perfected by Sir Isaac Newton 3 but though New analy- 
the prism eould not deeompose them, he committed a mis- sis of the 
take in eoncluding that the colours of the speetrum were spectrum. 


simple and homogeneous; “ that to the same degree of re- 
frangibility ever belonged the same eolour, and to the same 
colour ever belonged the same degree of refrangibility.” 
Now, though it is quite true that the green and orange eco- 
lours of the speetrum cannot be decomposed by the prism 
into more simple ones, the one into due and yellow, and the 
other into yellow and red, yet they can be decomposed by 
other means. This opinion respecting the compound nature 
of the colours of the speetrum, and the inability of the prism 
to analyse them, was first maintained by Sir David Brew- 
ster,* who, with the view of placing it beyond a doubt, un- 
dertook a series of experiments, in which he examined the 
effects produced on the solar spectrum by viewing it through 
a great number of coloured media, and reflecting it from co- 
loured. By these experiments, he not only established the 
aceuracy of his first opinion, that the green and orange eo- 
lours of the speetrum were eompound, the one consisting of 
blue and yellow, and the other of red and yellow, but was led 
to the more general result, that the whole speetrum was com- 
pound, consisting of three equal and superposed spectra of 
red, yellow, and blue lighi.8 The following are the general 
results whieh he obtained — 

#1. White light consists of three simple eolours, red, yel- 
low, and blue, by the mixture of which all other eolours are 
formed. 

“2. The solar speetrum, whether formed by prisms of 
transparent bodies, or by gratings or grooves in metallic and 
transparent surfaces, consists of three spectra of equal length 
beginning and terminating at the same points, viz. a red spee- 
trum, a yellow speetrum, and a blue spectrum. 

“ 3. All the eolours in the solar spectrum are compound eo- 
lours, each of them eonsisting of red, yellow, and blue light 
in different proportions. 

“4. A certain quantity of white light, ineapable of being 
decomposed by the prism, in consequence of all its eompo- 
nent rays having the same refrangibility, exists at every 
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at some points be exhibit- 
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Prismatic point of the spectrum, and may, 


fer, and many persons besides, have, from long observation Pri 
Spectrum. eq in an insulated state. 


of the solar spectrum, concluded that there is a homogeneous Spectis, 


ent 


« This remarkable structure of the spectrum will be better 
understood from figs. 88, 89, 90, which represent the three 
separate spectra, which are shewn in their combined state 


in fig. 91. 


Fig. 91. 


“Tn allthese figures, the point Mcorresponds with the red, 
or least refrangible extremity of the spectrum, and N with 
the violet or most refrangible extremity ; and the ordinates 
ax, bx, ex, of the different curves MRN, MYN, MBN, re- 
present the intensity of the red, yellow, and blue ray at any 
point 2 of the spectrum. 

“ Ifthe distance Mz in all these spectra be equal, then, in 
the combination of them shewn in fig. 91, the ordinates az, 
ba, ex, will indicate the nature and intensity of the colour 
at any point z of the red spectrum. Thus, let 


«“ The ordinate for red light az=30, 
yellow bx=16, 
blue cr== 2, 


ax+bx-+cx=48 rays, 


then the point x will be illuminated with 48 rays of light, 
viz., 30 of red, 16 of yellow, and 2 of blue light. 

« Now, as there must be certain quantities of red and yel- 
low light which will form white, when combined with two 
blue rays, let us assume these, and suppose that white light, 
whose intensity is 10, will be formed by 3 red, 5 yellow, 
and 2 blue rays; hence it follows that the point z is illumi- 
nated by 


& Red rays,...+0.-e. 27 
Yellow rays,....-. il 
White light,...... 10 

48 rays, 


or, what is the same thing, the light at x will be orange, 
rendered brighter by a mixture of white light. The two 
blue rays, therefore, which enter into the composition of 
the light at z, will not communicate any blue tinge to the 
prevailing colour. 

«Tf the point 2 is taken nearer M, and if, at that point, the 
blue rays are more numerous in proportion to the yellow 
than 2 to 5, that is, if they are as 3 to 5, then there will be 
one blue ray more than what is necessary to make white 
light with the two yellow and the three red rays, and this 
blue ray will give a blue tinge to that part of the spectrum, 
or will modify the peculiar colour of pure red light. In 
like manner, the blue extremity of the spectrum may have 
its peculiar colour modified by an excess of red rays, so as 
to convert it into violet light.” 

It would occupy too much space to bring forward the body 
of evidence which supports these views, and we must there- 
fore refer our readers to the original memoir. We shall 
endeavour, however, in a few words, to prove the general 
principle of the compound character of the prismatic colours, 
by facts stated by persons who observed them, without any 

éference to this opinion. Sir Isaac Newton and Fraunho- 
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3 Phil. Trans. 1800, vol. xc. p. 255. 


five colours ONLY, red, yellowish green, blue, and violet, and 


unmixed yellow, and a homogeneous unmixed orange space 
in the spectrum. Newton makes the yellow space 40, and — 
the orange 27, or 67 in all; while Fraunhofer makes the yel- 
low space 27, and the orange space 27, or 54 parts of aspec- 
trum whose length is 360 parts. Now, Dr. Wollaston de- 
clares that a beam of daylight is refracted by the prism into 


he defines their limits with his usual accuracy. Dr. Young, 
who repeated the same experiments with that exactness 
which was peculiar to him, declares that the spectrum formed 
in Dr. Wollaston’s manner, consists of four colours ONLY, red, 
green, blue, and violet, “the colours differing scarcely at all 
in quality within their respective limits.” Now both these 
accurate observers have rejected the yellow and orange 
spaces almost entirely, with the exception of the narrow 
line of yellow light formerly mentioned, thus running coun- 
ter to all the observations of Newton and Fraunhofer. The 
cause ofsucha difference is this: The light analysed by Wol- 
Jaston was the blue light of the sky, which had been deprived 
by absorption of many of its rays, having the same refrangi- 
bility as those which fell upon the prism. Dr. Young’s 
green space was Sir Isaac Newton’s yellow space, deprived 
of most of its yellow rays, and the red space adjoining the 
green was Newton’s orange space, deprived by the absorp- 
tion of the atmosphere, of almost all its yellow rays; and the 
sharp yellow line noticed by Dr. Young, and regarded by 
Dr. Wollaston as a mixture of red and green light, as if 
these spaces had overlapped a little, is part of the orange 
space of Fraunhofer and Newton, deprived of its red rays. 
This yellow band can be produced artificially upon all kinds 
of white light, and by the absorption of various media. 
Hence it is obvious, that by comparing the light reflected 
and modified by the blue sky with the direct light of the sun, 
we may obtain irrefragable proof of the compound nature of 
the yellow and orange spaces. That red light exists at the 
most refrangible extremity, is obvious from its violet colour; 
and that blue light exists at the red extremity, may be 
proved by the following observation of Sir W. Herschel. 
He had occasion to view the prismatic spectrum, when re- 
flected from clear turned brass, and he observes, “«“ The co- 
lour of the brass makes the red rays appear like orange, and 
the oranye colour is likewise different jrom what it ought to 
be” Here then, yellow light was seen at the very red end 
of this spectrum, and it was seen in consequence of blue 
light having been absorbed by the brass, because blue light 
mixed with the orange, observed by Sir W. Herschel, would 
alone recompose the original red. Here, then, thereis aproof 
that blue light, and yellow light, and red light, all exist inthe 
same place, at the least refrangible end of the spectrum. 
Effects similar to these may be produced by various coloure 
media, such as chemical solutions, or the coloured juices of 
plants ; and by such means Sir David Brewster has suc- 
ceeded in insulating white light in the spectrum, incapab 
of being decomposed by the prism. In a more recent De 
moir, “On the connexion between the phenomena of the 
absorption of light and those of thin plates,” he has shewn 
that a separation of rays of different colours but equal re- 
frangibility, is effected by the continued production of per'- 
odical colours by a number of thin plates acting successively 
upon the same pencil. 
“The existence of fixed lines in the spectrum, as disco- 
vered by Fraunhofer, was a fact unexampled in science: 
Various coloured bodies were known to absorb particular 
parts of the spectrum, and their peculiar colour was the ne- 
cessary consequence of this absorption. Some of them, such 
as smalt blue glass, produced at a certain thickness sever 
dark bands in the spectrum, but these bands shaded off by 
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smatic imperceptible degrees, 
ectrum- examining the action of all the coloured solid and fluid 
"s-~"dies which he could command, Sir David Brewster was 
ion of to observe the action of nitrous acid 
ous acid With a fine prism of rock salt, having the 


\ i - refracting angle, 


eee 


and had no definite boundary.! In 
bo- 
led 
gas on the spectrum.? 
largest possible 
he formed a spectrum with the light of a 
lamp transmitted through a small thickness of the gas, whose 
colour was a very pale straw yellow, and he was surprised 
to observe the spectrum crossed with hundreds of lines or 
bands, much more distinctly pronounced than those of the 
solar spectrum. In the violet and blue spaces the lines 
were sharpest and darkest ; they were fainter in the green, 
and almost imperceptible in the yellow and red spaces. By 
an increase in the thickness of the gas, the lines were better 
developed in the yellow and red spaces, and became broader 
in the blue and violet, a general absorption or extinction of 
the light advancing from the violet extremity, while a spe- 
cific absorption was going on, on each scale of the lines or 
bands. It was not easy to obtain a sufficient thickness of 
gas to bring out the lines at the red extremity, but our au- 
thor found that heat produced the same effect as an increase of 
thickness, and by greatly heating a tube half an inch wide, 
and full of gas, he was able to exhibit the lines and bands 
fo the very extremity of the red space. 

_ “The power of heat alone,” says our author, “to render 
a gas which is almost colourless as red as blood, without de- 
composing it, is in itself a most singular result, and my sur- 
prise was greatly increased when | afterwards succeeded in 
tendering the same pale nitrous acid gas so absolutely black 
by heat, that not a ray of the brightest summer’s sun was 
capable of penetrating it. In making this experiment the 
tubes frequently exploded, but by using a mask of mica and 
thick gloves, and placing the tubes in cylinders of tinned 
iron, with narrow slits to admit the light, there is little danger 
of any serious accident.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the liquified gas in the very 
same tube, produces none of the fixed lines, and exercises 
no other action on the Spectrum than any ordinary fluid of 
the same orange colour. 

As the points of maximum absorption in coloured bodies 
were distinctly coincident with some of the principal lines 
in the solar spectrum, our author suspected that the same 
might be true with regard to the nitrous gas lines, and he 
therefore formed the solar and the gaseous spectrum with 
light Passing through the same aperture, so that the lines 
in the one stood Opposite to those in the other, aud their 
coincidence became a matter of simple observation. He 
thensuperimposed the two spectra, when both were formed by 
solar light, and thus exhibited at once the two series of lines 
and bands, with all their coincidences and deviations. This 
phenomenon is one of the most splendid in physical optics. 

“The general coincidence,” continues our author, “thus 
cognizable by the eye, requires to be more particularly ex- 
plained. Though some of the larger lines in the gaseous 
Spectrum coincide with some of the larger ones in the solar 
spectrum, yet, in many cases, faint and narrow lines in the 
one coincided with strong and broad lines in the other; and 
there Were some strong gaseous lines, and even broad bands, 
to which I could discover no counterpart in Fraunhofer’s 
map of the spectrum, which at this stage of my inquiry was 
the standard to Which I appealed. This discrepancy at first 
embarrassed me, and as I observed it in parts of the spec- 
trum where Fraunhofer had drawn every line which he had 
seen with his finest instruments, I abandoned all hopes of 

eing able to establish the general principle of their identity. 
Sah therefore obliged either to renounce this principle as 
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ta ' least refrangible side of B, 
general absorptive action. This band lies in the space Ba of Fraunhofer’s map, 


exactly 1-33070-1 —See Phil. Trans. 
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one contradicted, or rather not confirmed by observation, or Prismatic 
to consider Fraunhofer’s delineations as in fault, and to enter ‘Spectrum. 
making a better map of the —\—~/ 


upon the Herculean task of 
spectrum. 

“ After a little practice in the 
spectrum, I discovered most of the lines which Thad in vain 
sought for in Fraunhofer’s map, as the counterpart of those 
in the gaseous spectrum. I saw well marked groups, of 
which he had only given one of the lines, and shaded bands, 
and well defined lines, which his method of observation had 
not permitted him to discover. 

“¢ After I had laid down all the 
spectrum, I was able to examine 


observation of the solar 


the spectrum rendered them visible by slightly enlarging 
them, and this enlargement of a solar line indicated the ex- 
istence of a corresponding line in the gaseous spectrum. 

“ By this double process, and by methods of observation 
which I believe have never before been used in optical re- 
searches, I have been able to execute three different maps 
of the spectrum: first, a map of the lines in the solar spec- 
trum ; secondly, a map of the same spectrum, exhibiting at 
the same time the action of nitrous acid gas upon solar light, 
previously deprived of a number of its definite rays; and, 
thirdly, a map shewing the action of the gas upon a contin- 
uous and uninterrupted spectrum of artificial white light. 
The general scale of these delineations js Jour times greater 
than that of Fraunhofer, but some portions. of them are 
drawn on a scale éwelve times greater, which became neces- 
sary from the impossibility of representing in narrower limits 
the numerous lines and bands which [ have discovered. 
The length of Fraunhofer’s spectrum is 153 inches; mine, 
upon the same scale, is nearly 17 inches. The length of 
the general spectrum, which I have delineated, is about jive 
feet eight inches, and the length of a spectrum, correspond- 
ing to the scale on which I have delineated parts of it, is 
seventeen feet. 

“ Fraunhofer has laid down in his map 354 lines, but in 
the delineations which Ihave executed, the spectrum is divid- 
ed intomore than 2000visible and easily recognised portions, 
separated from each other by lines more or less marked, ac- 
cording as we use the simple solar spectrum, or the solar and 
8aseous spectra combined, or the gaseous spectrum itself, in 
which any breadth can be given to the dark spaces.” 

In this minute examination of the spectrum, our author 
was led to the discovery of a system of lines and bands, par- 
ticularly in the red and green spaces, which at other times 
wholly disappeared ; but by a diligent comparison of these 
observations, he found that these ines and bands depended 
on the proximity of the sun to the horizon, and were pro- 
duced by the absorptive action of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Sir David Brewster is about to publish his map of the lines 
of the spectrum, as produced by the light of the sun itself, 
and another map of the spectrum, as modified by the action 
of the earth’s atmosphere. He has, however, made the 
following general observations on the subject, in reference 
to the fixed lines of Fraunhofer :—* The atmosphere,” he 
remarks, “ acts very powerfully round the line D, and in the 
space immediately on the least refrangible side of it. It 
developes a beautiful line in the middle of the double line 
D, and by enlarging a group of small lines on the red side 
of D, it creates a band almost as dark as the triple line D 
itself. It widens generally all the lines, but especially the 
darkest one, which I call m, between C and D. — It deve- 


Jopes a band on the least refrangible side of m, and it acts 


especially upon several lines, and developes a separate band 


of the spectrum was discovered by Sir D, Brewster in the triple oxalate of 


a part of the spectrum over which it exelcises 
so that if zis its place, Bx will be § Ba, or its index 
1835, p. 93. 
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principal features in the New maps 
the two classes of lines of the solar 
Pari passu. . The action of the gas upon invisible lines in SPectrum. 
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darkness produced at the overlapping part of the two cones = 


Periodical on the most refrangible side of C. The lines A, B, and C 

Colours. are greatly widened, and lines and bands are particularly 

wa developed between A and B, and generally throughout all 
the red space. 

« Most of the lines thus widened by the atmosphere are 
faint lines previously existing in the spectrum, and I have 
no doubt that they would be seen in the spectrum of the 
lime ball light condensed by a polyzonal lens, and acted 
upon by thirty miles of atmosphere. 

« The absorptive action of the atmosphere shews itself in 
a less precise manner in the production of dark bands, whose 
limits are not distinctly defined. A very remarkable nar- 
row one, corresponding to one produced by the nitrous acid 
gas, is situated on the most refrangible side of C. Another 
very broad one lies on the most refrangible side of D, close 
to a sharp and broad band of yellow light, displayed by the 
general absorption of the corresponding part of the superim- 
posed blue spectrum. There is also an imperfectly defined 
atmospheric action, corresponding to a group of lines where 
Dr. Wollaston placed his line Ce 

« This general description of the atmospheric lines, while 
it indicates the remarkable fact, that the same absorptive 
elements which exist in nitrous acid gas, exist also in the 
atmospheres ofthe sunand of the earth, leads us to anticipate 
very interesting results from the examination of the spectra 
of the planets. Fraunhofer had observed in the spectra of 
Venus and Mars some of the principal lines of the solar 
spectrum. This, indeed, is a necessary consequence of their 
being illuminated by the sun, for no change which the light 
of that luminary can undergo is capable of replacing the 
rays which it has lost. But while we must find in the spec- 
tra of the planets and their satellites, all the defective lines 
in the solar spectrum, we may confidently look for others 
arising from the double transit of the sun’s light through the 
atmospheres which surround them.” 


PART V. ON PERIODICAL COLOURS. 


Periodical _ The phenomena of periodical, or recurrent colours, as 

colours. Dr. Young has very appropriately called them, are among 
the most interesting in optics, and have been treated of by 
him with great ability, under our article on CHROMATICS, 
though not in that popular and descriptive manner, which 
is required in a work like this. We shall therefore endea- 
your to give as perspicuous an account as we can of this in- 
teresting portion of physical optics. 


Srct. 1—On the Interference of Light. 


Interfer- The discovery of the interference of light in its simplest 

ence of light form, is due to Grimaldi, as we have already seen. He 
admitted the sun’s light into a dark room, through two small 
and equal apertures ofa circular form. Two cones of di- 
verging light were thus formed, and by receiving them on 
a screen, held beyond the place where the cones intersected 
each other, two overlapping luminous circles were seen on 
the screen. A partially ilhuminated penumbra surrounded 
each of these cones, and at the place where the rays from 
each aperture met, the screen was, generally speaking, more 
strongly illuminated by the union of the two lights ; but the 
boundaries of the penumbral portions which overlap are much 
darker than the corresponding portions of the penumbra 
which do not overlap, as if the one light had at this part 
put out the other. Upon intercepting the light from one 
of the apertures, this dark part became brighter, and upon 
restoring the light it again became darker. The result, 
therefore, was here unambiguous, and justified the obser- 
vation of Grimaldi, “that an illuminated surface may be 
rendered darker by the addition of light.” 


- Dr. Hooke made a similar experiment, and observed the 
1 Phil. Trans. 1804 ; or Ele 
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but this result, remarkable as it was, seems to have excited Cody, 


no interest during nearly a century and a half, till Dr. 


ere 


Young, who was unacquainted with the experiment of Gri- py, 
maldi, obtained the same result in a different manner, andexpesen 


thus laid the foundation of the most interesting department 
of physical optics. The following is the experiment which 
he gave as “An Experimental Demonstration of the In- 
terference of Light» “ I made a small hole in a window 
shutter, and covered it with a piece of thick paper, which 
I perforated with a fine needle. For greater convenience 
of observation I placeda small looking-glass without the win- 
dow shutter in such a position as to reflect the sun’s light 
‘na direction nearly horizontal upon the opposite wall, and 
to cause the cone of diverging light to pass over a table on 
which were several little screens of card paper. I brought 
into a sunbeam a slip of card about z/th of an inch in 
breadth, and observed its shadow either on the wall, or on 
other cards held at different distances. Beside the fringe 
of colour on each side of the shadow, the shadow itself was 
divided by similar parallel fringes of smaller dimensions, 
differing in number according to the distance at which the 
shadow was observed, but leaving the middle of the sha- 
dow always white. Now these fringes were the joint ef- 
fects of the portions of light passing on each side of the slip 
of card, and inflected or rather diffracted into the shadow. 
For a little screen being placed either before the card, or 
a few inches behind it, so as either to throw the edge of its 
shadow on the margin of the card, or to receive on its 
own margin the extremity of the shadow of the card, all 


-the fringes which had before been observed in the shadow 


on the wall, immediately disappeared, although the light 
inflected on the other side was allowed to retain its course, 
and although this light must have undergone any modifica- 
tion that the proximity of the other edge of the slip of card 
might have been capable of occasioning. ...- Nor was 
+t for want of a sufficient intensity of light that one of the 
two portions was incapable of producing the fringes alone 
for when they were both uninterrupted the lines appeared, 
even if the intensity was reduced to one-tenth or one-twen- 
tieth.” 


Although this experiment is a very decisive one, yet M.Fr?ls 
Fresnel made one still more instructive and general, and & 


free from any of the objections that might have been urged 
against that of Dr. 

Young. He took Fig. 92. 

two plane mirrors 
M,N, which were » 
inclined at a very 
great angle,a little 
less than 180°, and 
having allowed a 
beam of light Ra, = 
Rb, proceeding 
from a luminous point R such us the focus of a gmall lens, 
he received the reflected rays on a piece of paper pa. It 
the light was homogeneous, there was seen upon the paper 
a succession of bright and dark bands alternating. ‘These 
bands are parallel to the line of intersection of the two 
mirrors, and they are placed symm etrically on both sides ofa 
plane passing through the line of intersection of the mirrors, 


and through a point A bisecting the distance of the pointsD, 
the virtualtpoints of divergence of the two reflected pen- 
cils aG, bG. That these parallel bands are produced by 
the mutual interference of the two beams,is at once prove 
by intercepting one of them, by covering one of the mur- 


rors, when the whole series disappears. It is found ais 


by measuring distances of the same bands from the line of in- 
tersection of the mirrors, and when the paper PQ, is place 


at different distances from the mirrors, that their different 


ments of Nat, Phil. vol. ii. p. 639. 
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_A still more simple and elegant method of exhibiting the 
has been given by Professor 
Lloyd of Dublin, which any person may repeat with a sin- 
gle piece of plate j 
glass. Having pla- 
ced horizontally a 
piece of black glass 
QP, with his eye _! 
behind it at QM, he “| 
viewed by very ob- | 
liquereflexion,;when 
the angle of incidence was neatly 90°, a horizontal narrow 
aperture placed at A, a distance of three feet from the re- 
flector QP. The proper degree of obliquity was easily 
found by bringing the reflected image of the aperture A 
to coincide very nearly with the direct image, in which 
case the direction of the reflected plane BPQ, bisected the 
distance AA’. When the ray AM, which fel] directly 
upon the eye at M, interfered with the reflected rays CM, 
which reached it by a longer path, they produced a system 
of fringes or bands, which were distinetly visible when re- 
ceived upon an eye-piece placed at a short distance from 
the reflector. This system of bands was exactly similar to 
one-half of the system seen in Fresnel’s experiment. 
With compound white light the first band was a bright one 
and colourless. This was followed by a very sharply de- 
fined black band; then came a coloured, and so on alter- 
nately, seven alternations being easily counted, and the 
breadth of the bands being, as near as the eye could judge, 
the same throughout the series, and increasing with the 
obliquity of the reflected beam. “The first dark band was 
ot intense blackness, but the darkness of the succeeding 
bands were less intense, as they were of higher orders, and 
after three or four orders they were completely obliterated 
by the closing in of the bright bands. At the same time 
the coloration of the bright bands increased with the order 
of the band, until after six or seven alternations, the colours 
of different orders became superimposed, and the bands 
were thus lost in a diffused light of nearly uniform inten- 
sity.”!_ “These bands,” continues Professor Lloyd, “are 
most perfectly defined when the eye-piece is close to the 
tellector. Their breadth and coloration increased with 
the distance of the eye-piece, but remained of a finite and 
very sensible magnitude, when the latter. was brought into 
actual contact with the edge, a circumstance which distin- 
guished them altogether from the diffracted fringes formed 
on the boundary of the shadow.” 

When homogeneous light is used, the bands are alter- 
nately bright and dark, and varying in magnitude with the 
teftangibility of the light, as will be afterwards more fully 
explained. If the light of the sun is used, the bands may be 
distinctly seen upon a white screen placed atMQ. That they 
are produced by interference may be easily proved, either 
by stopping the direct ray AM, or the reflected ones CM, 
when the whole system of bands disappears. 

The leading phenomena of interference may be likewise 
exhibited by transmitting the light emanating from a lu- 
muinous point through the two faces of a prism, the inclin- 
ation of which is about 180°. The pencil or ray passing 

Tough one of the faces, will be slightly inclined to the 
Tay passing through the other, at a small angle, and will 


hhenomena of interference, 


Fig. 93. 


‘Interfere with it at their point of concourse, and produce 


the usual fringes. This form of the experiment is describ- 
ed by Sir Isaac Newton, who considered the fringes as pro- 
duced by inflexion. 


n all the preceding experiments two pencils of light is- 
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jodical points lie in hyperbolas whose foci are D, E, and common 
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to meet, the one having arrived at the point of concourse Periodical 
by a different and a longer path. Now it is obvious from Colours. 
the experiments, that when the two portions of light thus =\—= 


intervening reach the spot where they interfere by paths 
exactly equal, they form a bright fringe, having the in- 
tensity of its light greater than that of either portion. It 
is also evident that other bright fringes are produced, when 
their paths differ in length; and if we Suppose d to be the 
difference of paths by which the second bright fringe is 
produced, similar bright fringes will be produced when the 
differences in the lengths of the paths are 2d, 3d, 4d, 5d, 
6d, &c. But it is manifest from the preceding experim ents, 
that if the two portions of light interfere at intermediate 
points, or when the difference in the length of their paths 
is dd; d+id; 2d+d4d ; 3d+4d ; 4d+1d, &c. the two 
interfering’ portions destroy each other and produce black- 
ness, as appears trom the dark fringes lying between the 
bright ones. Here, then, we have a remarkable property 
of light established by direct experiment, and well titted to 
guide us in our inquiries into the physical cause of the va- 
rious phenomena of light. We shall find the same beau- 
tiful property shewing itself under various aspects In a suc- 
cession of interesting phenomena, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe. 


Sect. Il.—On the Colours of Thin Plates. 


The colours of thin plates were first observed by Mr. 
Boyle, who remarks that all chemical essential oils, as also 
good spirits of wine, by shaking till they rise in bubbles, 
appear of various colours, which immediately vanish when 
the bubles burst, so that a colourless liquor may be imme- 
diately made to exhibit a variety of colours, and lose them 
in a moment, without any change in its essential principles, 
Mr. Boyle also noticed these colours in soap bubbles and in 
turpentine, and he succeeded in blowing glass sufficiently 
thin to exhibit them. In 1666 Lord Brereton observed 
similar colours produced by the thin plates which are form- 
ed on the surface of glass by the action of the weather. 
In the year 1672 Dr. Hooke exhibited 
ciety a soap bubble with all its colours, in fulfilment of a 
promise which he had made ata previous meeting, “to ex- 
hibit something which had neither refraction nor reflexion, 
and yet was diaphanous.”  « By means of a glass pipe he 
blew several small bubbles out of a mixture of soap and 
water, when it was observable that at first they appeared 
white and clear, but that after some time the film growing 
thinner, there appeared upon it all the colours of the rain- 
bow, first a pale yellow, then orange, red, purple, blue, 
green, with the same series of colours repeated.” Dr. 
Hooke made considerable progress in the investigation of 
this class of phenomena, and made experiments with thin 
plates of Muscovy glass, (Mica). He found that a faint 
yellow plate of this substance laid upon a blue one consti- 
tuted a very dark purple; and Sir Isaac N ewton, in a pri- 
vate letter to Dr. Hooke, a copy of which is now before us,? 
acknowledges that Hooke had observed previous to him, 
“ the dilatation of the coloured rings by the obliquation of 
the eye, and the apparition of a black spot at the contact 
of two convex lenses, and at the top of a water bubble.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, whose investigations we shall 
give in his own words, made great progress in discovering 
the law of the phenomena, and it is a curious fact not to 
be overlooked by physical inquirers, that his theory of the 
phenomena, elaborated with the utmost care and gener- 
alising an extensive series of facts, is now exploded, while 
the theoretical views of Dr. Hooke are almost universally 
adinitted. 

Mr. Melville of Edinburgh proposed to make a perman- 


suing from the Same point or luminous origin, are made again ent soap bubble by freezing, but we believe the experiment 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvii. * Dated Cambridge, February 5, 1675-6. 


Colours of 
thin plates. 


oyle. 


to the Royal So- pooke, 


presently _—_—s 
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Periodical has never yet succeeded. Dr. Joseph Reade has however times circular, consisting only of the first tint above black- Periodig, 
Colours. been more fortunate in making what may be called a per- ness, viz., the white of the first order, sometimes two, three, Colour 
= manent soap bubble, for illustrating’ the colours of thin or more colours according to their size, while at other tintes . 
Dr Reade’s plates, which we saw him exhibit at the meeting of the the rings or fringes are extremely numerous and often irre- ie 
permanent Physical Section of the British Association at Liverpool in gular. These colours are all produced by thin plates of air 
soap bubble) 937. The following is his own account of the method of or of vacuity in these fissile minerals, arid the colours may 
making it: “ Having put two ounces of distilled water into be all changed by admitting water or ‘fluids of different 

an eight-ounce phial, and having added about the size of a refractive powers. In some specimens of Labrador fel- | 

large pea of Castile soap, I placed the bottle in a sauce- spar, Sir David Brewster has found crystallised cavities so ) 

an of boiling water on the fire; the bottle was speedily thin or with so little depth, as to give the most splendid | 

filled with a dense volume of vapour, which expelled all the colours of thin plates, and to afford one of the finest subjects 

air. I now corked it, and after cooling and thus conden- of popular display in the microscope. The colours pro- 

sing the vapour, had perhaps as perfect a vacuum as could’ duced by heat on highly polished steel, are all the colours 

be formed, even by the best air-pump. I now held the of a thin plate of oxide; and they are often beautifully 


| 


bottle laterally between my hands, and by means of a cir- displayed on the sides and on the bars of grates. 

cular and brisk motion formed a circular film, on which by When glass is exposed to the action of the weather, its 

resting the bottle on an inclined plane, were formed after surface acquiresa thin film, which at first can only berendered . | 
o short time, all the parallel bands or series of colours in visible by examining the faint lightreflected from itwhenitis | 
the following order: 1. a white or silvery segment at top; in contact with a fluid of nearly the same refractive power. : 
9. a snuff-coloured brown, inclined at bottom to a deep It forms most rapidly on the panes of glass in stable win- 
red; 3.blue; 4.yellow; 5.red; 6. blue ; 7. green; &.red; dows, but it is seen in the highest perfection in the speci- 


g. green; 10. red; 11. green. (As in fig. A.) mens of decomposed glass found among the remains of Ro- 
F'g. 94. man buildings. The glass is to a certain depth entirely | 
B c decomposed into thin films of extreme beauty, reflecting 
: yo Pr the most brilliant colours to the eye, and transmitting tints of | 
2 =r the most exquisite brilliancy, and far surpassing any of the | 
. ee a EL colours produced by art.’ Coloured films of the richest 
gr! acne aa tints are also seen upon both the faces of cleavage of a sort 
gy a de of artificial mother of pearl, which has been called nacrite, 
~ een LDS alte, and described by Mr. Horner in the Phil. Trans$ These 


eee films are all thin plates of extreme tenuity. 
When we breathe upon glass at a proper temperature, 
« After some time a black segment was seen to form at and examine with a magnifier the margin of the film 
the top of the white, and continually to increase in size. (See while evaporating, or when we observe the evaporation’ of 
fig. B.) After afew minutes the parallel bands increased in different volatile fluids, we shall perceive many interesting | 
breadth, and running into one another, only three or four examples of the colour of thin plates. 
distinct bands were seen. Nothing can exceed the beauty One of the finest exhibitions of this kind with which we | 
of these colours, equal to those of the rainbow, or the plu- are acquainted, is that which is produced by the ammonio- | 
mage of the tropics: whilst writing this description, I have sulphate of copper, and which was observed by Sir David 
these bands in a bottle before me, feasting my eyes on their Brewster. A solution of the ammonio-sulphate of copper i 
beauty. In afew minutes more this black segment or aque- in water, is spread upon a clear plate of glass or any other } 
ous film occupies, perhaps, half the circular film, and the snrface. In the course of an hour or two, a similarly co- 
lower half becomes white tinged with orange. (See fig. C.) loured film is formed upon its surface, exhibiting the co- | 
« Tf we now incline the bottle towards the experimenter’s lours of thin plates from the white of the first order up- | 
breast, the saponaceous atoms producing*these colours, are wards. When the solution is strong, or the stratum of fluid 
seen to float in the region of the black or aqueous ; when deep, the thickness of the film increases, and the colours 
placed again on the inclined plane, they fall to the bottom rise to higher orders, of a beautiful green and pink colour. | 
of the film. In some time more the entire film becomes When the colours are such as we would wish te preserve; 1 
black, and all the colours disappear. an aperture must be made in the film, and by inclining the | 
« Having now placed the bottle in a pasin of boiling plate the fluid must be allowed to run out slowly, leaving 
water, the evaporation was increased, and the black film the film on the surface of the glass. This film will become 
soon became clothed with saponaceous atoms, which being hard and permanent after the aqueous part of it has been eva- 
variously condensed, produced all the colours of the clouds porated. The fringes of colour take the shape of the mass 
when the sun is setting on a summer's evening. Onagain of fluid, or of the piece of glass whose surface is covered | 
placing the bottle on the inclined plane, the parallel bands with it. 
were again formed by the attraction of cohesion, and the One of the most extraordinary examples of the colours 
colours afterwards gave place to the black film. Lheldthe of thin plates, or rather of the blackness that immediately 
bottle laterally between my hands, and by means of a cir- precedes these colours, and one which almost requires the 
cular motion washed it, and thus clothed it with saponace- evidence of ocular demonstration to credit, is the existence 
ous atoms, which went through the same process on placing of filaments, or of a down of quartz so exceedingly minute as 
the bottle on the inclined plane. By means of washing the to be incapable of reflecting light. The very remarkable 
film every morning, I preserved it for more than three specimen of quartz in which this was discovered by Sit 
weeks.” David Brewster belongs to the cabinet of the Duchess of 
Colours of The colours of thin plates are often exhibited in nature Gordon. The original crystal was 2} inches in diametely 
thin plates in the most beautiful manner. On the surface of little pools: and of a light smoky colour, but impervious to light except i 
exhibited in of mossy water, and especially in the proximity of springs in small pieces. Mr. Sanderson, lapidary in Edinburgh, | 
nature. containing iron, we observe thin bright films generally broken up the crystal for the purposes of his profession, but 
whitish and often yellow and reddish. Between the plates the apparent foulness of the fracture induced him to Jay it 
of a mass of mica, and sulphate of lime, and talc, we ob- aside. The following is an account given by Sir Davi 
serve thousands of open spaces where the rings are some- Brewster, of the principal fracture. 


1 Edin. Trans. vol. xi. p. 322. 2 Phil. Trans. 1837, part ii. 3 Id. Id. 1836, p. 49, and 1897, part ie 
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\oriodical At first sight, the absolute blackness of the separated 


yolours- surfaces seemed to me as it did to every one, to be owing 


Ato a thin film of opaque and minutely divided matter that 


had insinuated itself into a fissure of the crystal; but this 
opinion was immediately overturned when I observed that 
both surfaces were equally and uniformly black, and that 
they were also perfectly transparent by transmitted light. 

“ Although I had now no doubt that the phenomenon was 
entirely of an optical nature, and that the blackness of the 
surfaces arose from their being composed of short and slen- 
der filaments of quartz, whose diameter was so exceedingly 
small that they were incapable of reflecting a single ray of 
the strongest light, yet it became desirable to establish this 
curious fact by experimental evidence. 

“ Having found that no detergent substances either re- 
moved or diminished the superficial blackness, I subjected 
the fragment to the action of cold and hot acids 3; but the 
surface continued unaltered by these operations. I now 
immersed the fragment in oil of anise seed, which approaches 
to quartz in its refractive power, and upon examining the 


light reflected at the separating surfaces of the oil and the 


quartz, I found that the blackness disappeared, and that the 
fragment, whether seen by reflected or transmitted light, 
comported itself like any other piece of quartz of the same 
translucency. Upon removing the oil from the surfaces, it 
resumed its original blackness, and the filamentous or vel- 
vety nature of the surface was rendered evident to the eye 
by the slight change of tint which was produced by press- 
ing the filaments to one side. 

“As the preceding experiments are sufficient to prove 
that the size of the minute filaments was less than the thick- 
ness of a thin plate of quartz which lost the power of reflect- 
ing light, it became interesting to obtain an approximate 
measure of their magnitude. The thinnest substance ever 
observed, is the aqueous films of the soap bubble previous 
to its bursting. Newton, however, remarked that the films 
still reflected a faint image of the candle or of the sun. 
Hence its thickness must have corresponded nearly with 
what Newton calls the beginning of black, which appears in 
water at a thickness of the 750,000th part of an inch. The 
tint, however, of the quartz surface is of a much deeper 
character, and cannot exceed the very black of Newton’s 
scale which corresponds in quartz to one-third of the one- 
millionth part of an inch, or to one-fourth of the thinnest 
part of the soap bubble. 

“Tf the two surfaces of quartz had separated by filaments 
of a larger size, the colour of the filamentous surface might 
have been red, or blue, or yellow, or green ; but though such 
a structure would have been more dazzling to the eye, it 
yet would have been less wonderful than the one which has 
now been described.” 

The colours of thin plates may also be exhibited by press- 
ing together two glass prisms that have moderate refracting 
angles. Various coloured fringes or portions of coloured 
Tings will be seen by viewing the light reflected from the 
surfaces in contact, and in a much fainter degree, by exa- 
mining the transmitted light. The same phenomena may 
be seen with unusual brilliancy, by taking a thick piece of 
glass, and having made a scratch on one side of it with a 
file, apply a heated wire to the scratch, so as to produce a 
crack in the glass, which may be extended at pleasure by a 
Second and third. application of the hot wire. If we now 
examine the surface of this crack in different directions, we 
shall see it covered with coloured fringes, which may be 

€ to vary in breadth and position, by opening or closing 
€ crack with the force of the hand. 

. ‘en we wish to examine and measure the coloured 
Hings with care, the method used first by Hooke, and subse- 
quently by Newton, should be adopted. Two convex lenses 

very long focal length are placed the one above the other, 
80 a8 to touch at their vertex ; or a plano-convex lens may 


4.29 


have its plane side AB laid upon the convex side CD, fig. Periodical 


97, of another lens. 
most lens a plano-convex one, whose focal length was four- 
teen feet, and for the lowermost a double convex lens, whose 
focal length was fifty feet. These lenses must then be held 
together, and pressed if necessary by three clamp screws, as 
shewn in fig. 95. The following 
is the general account of the phe- 
nomenon given by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, though somewhatabridged:—. 

“ Next to the pellucid central 
spot made by the contact of the 
glasses, succeeded blue, white, yel~ 
low,and red. The blue was so little 
in quantity, that I could not distin- 
guish any violet in it, but the yellow and red were as copious 
as the whife, though four or five times more than the blue. 
The next order of colours round those in the second, was 
violet, blue, green, yellow, and red, all of them copious and 
vivid except the green. The third order was purple, blue, 
green, yellow, and red, the green being more vivid than in 
the last order. The fourth order was only green and red, 
the green being copious and lively, being bluish on one side, 
and yellowish on the other. The red was very imperfect: 
the succeeding rings or orders of colours were very faint ; 
and after three or four orders, they ended in perfect white- 
ness. The form of the whole system of rings, when thelenses 
were most compressed, so as to produce the black spot in the 
centre, as shewn in fig. 96, where a, 6, c, d, e; S Gs hy ths 
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L, m,n, 0, p; q, 735, €3U,x 3Y, zZ, indicate the different co- 
lours beginning aé the centre, viz. 1. black, blue, white, yel- 
low, red ; 2. violet, blue, green, yellow, red ; 3. purple, blue, 
green, yellow, red ; 4. green, red; 5. greenish blue, red ; 
6. greenish blue, pale red ; 7. greenish blue, reddish white. 

In order to find the interval between the glasses, or the 
thickness of the plate of included air (or space) at which 
each colour was produced, Sir Isaac measured the diameter 
of the first six rings at their brightest part, and found their 
squares to be in the arithmetical progression of the odd 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., and the intervals between the 
glasses are obviously in the same progression, one of the 
surfaces being plane, and the other spherical. He then 
measured the diameter of the rings at their darkest points, 
and found their squares to be in the arithmetical progres- 
sion of the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &e. 

In order to find the absolute thickness of the plate of air 
or space at which these different rings were produced, he 
measured the diameter of the fifth ring at its darkest point 
as produced by the different object-glasses. 

Diameter of Sphericity of the 

object-glass. 


182 inches 


Diameter of fifth dark ring. 
100 


1774784 
5 
88850 
and dividing these diameters by 5, we obtain the diameter 


184 inches 


Sir Isaac Newton used for the upper- Colours. 
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Periodical ' 1 1 TT) — : Pe 
Colours. Of the first ring he obtained, 9735 and 88850’ but as these Angle of Inci- | Angle of Refrac-| Diameter of | Thickness of } 
WPA Fier sncsbemnerite spree endaees till dtl angle Of ineidence of 4°, dence on the Air.jtion intothe Air.| the Ring. the Air. 


the results must be diminished in the ratio of the seccant of 


r 029 h b 1 d 1 rt Degr. Min, 
°, or 10029, so that we have ssq75 3” , the mean 00 «00 00 00 10 to 
88952 89063 06 26 10 00 10, 
of which, 8900 nearly expresses in parts of an inch, the thick - re nm os hog id 
ness of the air at the darkest part of the first dark ring at 24 30 40 00 112 13° 
a perpendicular incidence. 29 37 50. 00 125 154 
By multiplying this interval by the series of odd and even 33 58 60 00 14 20 > 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., and 2, 4, 6, and 8, &c., we obtain 35 47 65 00 15} 234 
the following measures of all the rings :— 37 (19 70 00 164 28+ 
38 33 75 00 19 37 
Thickness of the air at the Thickness of the air at the 39 27 80 00 225 52} 
brightest part. darkest part. 40 00 85 00 29 84, 
l ) iT 40 ll 90 00 35 1224 
Resets (05 13000 178000 "89000 See a a see ee ancsuar, aut aahanee 
3 4 ‘4 From the results given in the preceding table, Sir Isaac } 
Seconp Ring, =< = = Newton has deduced the following rule :—-“ That the thick- 
178000 17860 — 89000 ness of the air is proportional to the secant of an angle, 
- 5 6 3 an ah isa bie oy mean ae sane between the sines 
Tuirp Rive, - ee ae of incidence and refraction ; and that mean proportional, so 
173000 17800 89000 far as, by these measures, I can determine ie the first of | 
vi 8 4 an 106 arithmetical mean proportionals between these sines . 
Fourtu Rive, T7e00 17800 89000 counted from the higher sine, that is, from the sine of re- 


fraction when the refraction is made out of the glass into the 
Effects of | After measuring the diameters of the rings at different plate of air, or from the sine of ineidence when the refrac- 
oblique in- angles of incidence, Sir Isaac obtained the following results: tion is made out of the plate of air into the glass.” ‘ 
cidence. 


Fig. 97. 
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Sir Isaac next proceeds todescribetherings formed by the of the eight lengths of a cord which sound the notes in an 
light transmitted through the two glasses. In this system eighth, sol, da, fa, sol, la, mi, fa, sol, that is, in the cube 
of transmitted rings, the order of the colours was yellowish roots of the squares of the numbers 1, 8, 8 % 3 3) tm 
red; black, violet, blue, white, yellow, red ; violet, blue, or 1; 0°924; 0°885 ; 0-825 ; 0:763; 0°711 ; 0:68] ; 0°630, 
green, yellow, red. The colours in these rings are very faint that is, if 1 be the interior diameter of any such red ring 
at a perpendicular incidence, but become brighter as the formed by the extreme red rays, the cube root of § will be 
incidence increases. the interior diameter of a ring at the boundary of the red 

In fig. 97 Sir Isaac has represented the different colours and orange, and so on.! 
reflected and transmitted, AB and CD being the surfaces _ The colours of thin plates of fluid or solid bodies are not 
of the glasses which touch at E, and the lines uniting them so easily studied as those of air, from the difficulty of pro- 
representing their distances in arithmetical progression. The curing, and working with, such evanescent films. Sir Isaac 
words above the straight line AB are the colours ofthe re- Newton, however, studied them in soap bubbles which, as 
flected rings, and those below the circular arch CD those soon as they were blown, he covered with a clear glass. In | 
of the transmitted rings. this way he observed the colours to emerge like so many ; 

When water was introduced between the lenses, the co- concentric rings surrounding the summit of the bubble. As 
lours became fainter, and the rings less, and Sir Isaac found the bubble became thinner, and the subsidence and evapora- | 
that the intervals were inversely as the indices of refraction tion of the water, the rings dilated slowly, till they covered 
in water and air. the whole bubble, descending in order to the bottom of it, 

The rings were always larger in the homogeneous red till where they vanished successively. After all the colours 
light of the spectrum than in the violet light, in the ratio of were emerged at the top, there grew in the centre of the rings | 
144 to 9, and he concluded from more detailed observations a small round black spot, which continually dilated itself till i 
that the thicknesses of the air between the glasses when the it became sometimes more than a-half or three quarters © . 
rays were successively formed by the limits of the seven an inch in breadth before the bubble broke. Some light 
different colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, was still reflected from the water at this spot, and Sir Isaac 
and violet, are to one another as the cube roots of the squares saw within it several smaller round spots much blacker and 


’ 

| 
1 It has been noticed by M. Le Blane, that if the two extreme terms of the preceding numbers, or any other two equidistant from th ) 
extremes be multiplied together, their product will always be equal to 3 © 
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eriodieal darker than the rest, but still capable, like the larger one, set at the points of division denote, and through these di- Periodical 
Jolouts. of reflecting faintly an image of the sun, visions from Y draw lines 1L, 2K, 3L, 5M, 6N. Colours. 
~ _ By observing how much the colours at the same places of — Now, if A2 be Supposed to represent the thickness of“\7~~’ 


the bubble, or at divers places of equal thicknesses, were any thin transparent body, of’ which the internal violet is 

varied by the several obliquities of the rings, Sir Isaac ob- most copiously reflected on the first ring, then HK will re- 

tained the following thicknesses of the water requisite to present its thickness, at which the outermost red is most 

exhibit one and the same colour at several obliquities :— copiously reflected in the same series. Also A6 and HN 

Incidence on the Refraction into the ‘Thickness of the will denote the thicknesses at which those extreme colours 

“aes, water. whtie, are most copiously reflected in the second series, and A10 

_ 3 ee eens ee 10 and HQ the thicknesses at which they are most copiously 

Re a POT... Co 101 reflected in the third scries, and so on. And the thickness 

SS Sere - Pee ee 104 at which any of the intermediate colours are reflected most 

_ CS Sa a ce eT 114 copiously, will be defined by the distance of the line AH 

: Sea a BD ey 13 ‘rom the intermediate parts ofthe lines 2 K, 6 N, 10, &e. 

| A ee Ad 06, PRE At i 141 against which the names of those colours are written below. 

| RE oR reese Aan 153 But, farther, to define the latitude of these colours in 

. ; , J j each ring or series, let A 1 be the least thickness and A S 

a. ae ppnonias entirely with the rule alr eady given the greatest thickness, at which the extreme violet in the 
or thin plates of air. 


; . : first series is reflected, and let HI, and HL, be the like li- 
When the system of rings seen by reflection was examin- mits for the extreme red, and let the intermediate colours 


ed by a prism, and perhaps only eight rings visible, Sir Isaac he Jimited by the intermediate parts of the lines 1 I, 3 L, 
counted sometimes more than forty on the side of the “YS- against which the names of those colours are written, and 
tem towhich the refraction was made, though he reckoned by soon. But yet with this caution, that the reflections be 
estimation more than a hundred. Soap bubbles also, before supposed strongest at the intermediate spaces, 2 K, 6 N, 
they exhibited eny colours to the naked eye, have appeared 10 Q, &c. and from thence to decrease gradually towards 
through a prism girded about with many parallel and hori- these limits, 11, 3L, 5M, 7 O, &c. on either side ; where 
zontal rings, to produce which effect it was Focemary to heldiuvets sty wortsuneed them to be precisely limited, but to 
the prism parallel, or very nearly parallel to the horizon, decay indefinitely. And whereas I have assigned the same 
and to dispose it so that the rings might be refracted UP- latitude to every series ; I did it, because although the co- 
_ Wards. lours in the first series seem to be a little broader than the 
spo: Sir Isaac then proceeds to a very Important part of the rest, by reason of a stronger reflexion there, yet that ine- 
of the subject, namely, to explain the composition of the colours quality is so insensible as scarcely to be determined by ob- 
us of of thin plates, a topic of great interest and extensive appli- servation. 


} ples cation: « Let there be taken,” says he, “on any right line Noy, according to this description iyi 
: : ? Is ™ » conceiving that the 
from the point Y, fig. 98, the lengths YA, YB, YC, YD, rays, originally of several Gofal “ate by turns ieetted at 
: Fig. 98. the spaces 11L3,5M 0 7,9P R11, &. and transmitted 
at the spaces AHI 1, 3LM5, 7 OP9, &e. it is easy to 
know what colour must in the open air be exhibited at any 
thickness of a transparent thin body. For, if a ruler be 
applied parallel to AH, at that distance from it by which 
the thickness of the body is represented, the alternate spa- 
ces 1IL3, 5MO 7, &c. which it crosseth, will denote the 
reflected original colours, of which the colour exhibited in 
the open air is compounded. Thus, if the constitution of 
the green in the third series of colours be desired, apply the 
ruler as you sce at 7 p o @, and by its passing through some 
of the blue at 7, and yellow at o, as well as through the 
green at p, you may conclude that the green exhibited at 
that thickness of the body is principally consituted of orj- 
ginal green, but not without a mixture of some blue and 

yellow. " 

By this means you may know how the colours from the 
centre of the outward rings ought to succeed in order as 
they were described. For, if you move the ruler gradual- 
ly from AH through all distances, having passed over the 
first space which denotes little or no reflexion to be made 
by the thinnest substances, it will first arrive at 1 the vio- 
let, and then very quickly at the blue and green, which, to- 
gether with that violet compound blue, and then at the 
yellow and red, by whose farther addition that blue is con- 
verted into whiteness, which whiteness continues during 
the transit of the edge of the ruler from I to 3, and after 
| that by the successive deficiency of its component colours, 
| turns first to compound yellow, and then to red, and last of 

; all the red ceaseth at L. Then begin the colours of the 
 &e. in the proportion ot the numbers, 6300, 6814, 7114, second series, which succeed in order during the transit 
| 8255, 8855, 9243, 1000; and at the points A, B,C, D, E, F, of the edge of the ruler from 5 to O, and are more lively 
| » &e. let Perpendiculars Aa, BZ, Cy, &c. be erected by than before, because more expanded and severed. And 

Whose intervals the extent of the several colours set under- for the same reason, instead of the former white there in- 
| neath against them is to be represented. Then divide the tercedes between the blue and yellow a mixture of orange, 
| line Aa in such Proportions as the Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, &e. yellow, green, blue, and indigo, all which together ought 
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Periodical to exhibit a dilute and imperfect green. So the coloursof The Thickness of Coloured Plates and Particles of Air, Peri 
2] 


Colours. the third series all succeed in order ; first, the violet, which Water, and Glass. ? 
\eon ~~’ a little interferes with the red of the second order, and is 
thereby inclined to a reddish purple; then the blue and 
green, which are less mixed with other colours, and conse- Hapected | Transmitted | arr, |Water.| Glass, 
quently more lively than before, especially the green : Then ————————_ : | an 
follows the yellow, some of which towards the green is dis- Very black 1| 8 
tinct and good, but that part of it towards the succeeding Black White ¥ a 
red, as also that red, is mixed with the violet and blue of Beginning of| 
the fourth series, whereby various degrees of red, very much : black 2 bat 
inclining to purple, are compounded. This violet and blue, Their ¢o- | Blue Yellowish 7 
which should succeed this red, being mixed with, and hid- lours of the red 92) 44 | i 
den in it, there succeeds a green. And this at first is much first order» | white .  |Black BL 37 | 33° 
- inclined to blue, but soon becomes a good green, the only Yellow Violet Bt 5i 43 
unmixed and lively colour in this fourth series. For as it Orange | 9° fi aL 
verges towards the yellow, it begins to interfere with the Red Blue 9 63 a4 
colours of the fifth series, by whose mixture the succeed- a By 
ing yellow and red are very much diluted and made dirty, Violet White 112 (33 1 
_ especially the yellow, which, being the weaker colour, is Indigo 128 oR gre 
- scarce able to shew itself. After this the several series in-- Blue Yellow 14° OL a. 
terfere more and more, and their colours become more and {Of the se- Green Red 15% 112 95 
more intermixed, till, after three or four more revolutions, | cond order, Yellow Violet - 162 19k 1 02 
‘(in which the red and blue predominate by turns) all sorts Orange 172 13° 112 
of colours are in all places pretty equally blended, and Bright red| Blue 18! 133 11 | 
compound an even whiteness. Scarlet 192 143 198 
And since the rays endued with one colour are transmit- > alii 
ted, where those of another colour are reflected, the reason Purple r 3 \}911 
of i colours made by the transmitted light is from hence ihe spe an 6 at 
evident. ; . . Blue Q 1 i 7 
If not only the order and species of these colours, but Of the third Green oad ae wa wig 
also the precise thickness of the plate, ot thin body at order, Yellow o7t \30L- 171 | 
which thcy are exhibited, be desired in parts of an inch, Red Bluish green 29° 213 185 
that may be also obtained by the assistance of the pre- Bluish red 32 24" 202 
ceding observations. For according to these observa- : ,% 
tions, a thickness of the thinned air, which between Bluish green}: 24 254 |22 
tw ss hibit i r is 
| ) a es exhibi ie the am ii pa a of " first Ofthe fourth See ae Red 352 |264 [229 
six rings Were T7gO9G 78000 178000" 178000’ 178000" aoe _green 36 27 [233 
: ; 1 |: 
ecats parts of an inch. Suppose the light reflected most “‘ Bluish greco iia ae { 
copiously at these thicknesses be the bright citrine ellow, JOf the fifth Greenish 
erconehe of yellow and orange, and these ijaieh will pe blue Red 46 |344 295 
per 1,'F p FEF 0, Fr And this being known, it is Red 52% [393 |34 
easy to determine what thickness of air is represented by ; —|= ae 
G ¢, or by any other distance of the ruler from AH. Of the sixth Greenish 
But farther, since the thickness of air was to the thick- | order, blue 58% |44 38 
ness of water, which between the same glasses exhibited the Red 65 |48% [42 
same colour, as 4 to 3, and the colours of thin bodies are } — a nn / 
not varied by varying the ambient medium; the thickness Of the se- Greenish | 
of a bubble of water, exhibiting any colour, will be # ofthe | venth order uc ‘ 71 534 455 
thickness of air producing the same colour. And so accoyd-' . Ruddy white 71 5G 49% 
ing to the same observations, the thickness of a plate of 


glass, whose refraction of the mean refrangible ray, is mea- Although these experiments of Newton were repeated 
a by the proportion of the sines 31 to 20, may be py many of his successors, particularly by Mariotte, Mazeas,) 
20 o¢ the thickness of air producing the same colours ; and and Dutour,* their observations were generally made 0) — 
31 - the colours of thin plates as exhibited by a plate of air 
the like of other mediums. I do not affirm that this pro- between two plane glasses. Mazeas observed that a di- 
portion of 20 to 31 holds in all the rays ; for the sines of minution of the breadth, and a change in the position 0 
other sorts of rays have other proportions. But the differ- the coloured rings, were produced by anincrease of tempera- — 
ences of these proportions are so little that I do not here ture;° and that the same system of rings was produced in | 
consider them. On these grounds I have composed the vacuo. He made a great number of experiments with suet, 
following table, wherein the thickness of air, water, aad vapour, wax, and rosin pressed between the plane glasses, 
glass, at which each colour is most intense and specific, is but he was perplexed with the phenomena, not being aware 
expressed in parts of an ‘ach divided into ten hundred thou- that he was actually making experiments with mixed plates 
sand equal parts. sn which the colours follow an entirely different law. 


1 Mem. Acad. Berlin, 1752, and Memoires Presentées, tom. ii. p. 28. 2 Memoires Presentées, tom. iv. P- 724. 
’ He made the lenses almost red hot, and by pressing them with a rod of iron, be saw the rings produced as before. 


odical Dutour and Sir William Herschel observed the reflected 
folows: and the transmittcd tints at the same time, the last series 
I) being reflected to the eye by the lower surface of the glass. 
and M. Dutour observed these reflected ones more distinct- 
ly by making the shadow of an opaque body pass over the 
upper surface. Sir W. Herschel observed additional sets 
of rings by increasing the number of reflecting faces; and 
in producing the primary reflected system by a lens press- 
ed against a metallic reflector, he remarks that the trans- 
mitted system must in this ease be conceived to have been 
absorbed by the metallic surface.} 

In an interesting paper on the colours of thin plates 
published in the Mémoires D’ Arcueil,? M. Arago has given 
an account of some important discoveries on this subject. 
In viewing the reflected rings through a rhomb of Iceland 
spar, having its principal section parallel or perpendicular 
| to the plane of incidence, he observed, that the intensity 
of light in one of the images, varied with the angle of in- 
! cidence, and that this image vanished at an incidence of 

35° the maximum polarising angle for glass. He disco- 
vered the very same property in the transniitted rings. This 
eminent philosopher has also shewn, that when the reflect- 
ed and the transmitted systems of rings are superposed, they 
completely neutralise each other, forming white light ; and 
hence he concluded, that their colours were complemen- 
tary, and the intensities of their illumination exactly the 
same. 
M. Arago next examined the system of rings when form- 
ed between a lens and a metallic reflector. When he ob- 
| served them with the rhomb of spar above mentioned, one 
of the images vanished as formerly at 35° of incidence, the 
angle of maximum polarisation of glass ; but above and 
_ below that angle M. Arago observed the most singular phe- 
nomena. At incidences below 35°, the two images formed by 
the doubly refracting rhomb differed only in intensity, the 
colours and the diameters of the rings being exactly the 
same inboth. Adove the polarising angle, however, the 
rings in the two images were of complementary colours, the 
orders of colours in the one beginning from a black centre, 
and in the other from a white centre. M. Arago also ob- 
served that the rings of the same order of colours in the 
two images had different sizes. When a plate of any 
substance of intermediate density between the two substan- 
ces between which it was contained was used, similar phe- 
homena were produced. When the surface of the metallic 
reflector was slightly tarnished, M. Arago observed a se- 
cond system of rings with complementary colours, arising 
ftom the light irregularly scattered at the’ metallic surface, 
as they could be seen in every position of the eye. 

Without knowing of these discoveries of M. Arago, Mr. 
Airy,3 about twenty years afterwards, published similar re- 
sults respecting the modification of the rings above and be- 
Hl low the maximum polarising angle ; and Professor Lloyd 

hasingen iously observed, that an analogous result “ may be ob- 
tained by combining (as in Fresnel’s experiment, fig. 92,) a 
metallic reflector with one of glass. The light being polarised 
perpendicularly to the plane of reflexion, the central band 


* Cambridge Transactions, 
verified,” says Mr, Airy, 
that it leads to important theoretical conclusions. 
it might be conceived that polarisation before incidence, 


tints; but when the reflexion is performed, and the rings are 


Is a resolution 


_ 48, Young, Biot, Herschel, and we believe M 
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1 Phil. Trans. 1807, 1809, 1810. 
1832.—The following note upon this paper we confess ourselves unable to understand, 
“ this assertion, (that it is indifferent whether the light is polarised before or after reflexion) because I think 
If polarisation were a modification of light (as Dr. Brewster and others have supposed, ) 
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will be white, when the angle of incidence is below the po- Periodical 
larising angle of the glass; at the polarising angle, the Colours. 
interference bars will vanish altogether ; and beyond that ““-~y"™ 
incidence they will reappear with a dark centre in place 
ofa white one. This method of observation would seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to the investigation of the change 
of phase produced by metallic reflexion at various inciden- 
ces.”4 
A consideration of Fresnel’s expressions, which had led 
Mr. Airy to make his experiments with a metallic surface, 
Jed him also to expect that when the rings were formed be- 
tween two transparent surfaces of different refractive powers, 
and when the light was polarised perpendicularly to the 
plane of incidence, the rings should be black centred at 
incidences below the maximum polarising angle of the 
least refractive surface, or greater than that of the highest 
refractive surface, and should be white-centred, when the 
angle of incidence was between these angles. By forming 
the rings between plate glass and diamoud, Mr. Airy found 
his anticipations correct. In the course of these experi- 
ments Mr. Airy observed that the rings did not disappear at 
the polarising angle of diamond, but that the first black ring 
contracted as the incidence was gradually increased, and at ° 
last took the place of the central white spot. Hence he 
concluded that there is still some light reflected at the maxi- 
mum polarising angle of diamond, and that this body has no 
angle of complete polarisation. See page 376, col. 2. 


Sect. III-—On the Diffraction or Inflexion of Light. 


M. Grimaldi, to whom we owe the discovery of the inter- Diffraction 
ference of light, likewise made some important experiments of light. 
on what is called the diffraction or inflexion of light. Hav- 
ing admitted a ray of solar light into a dark room, through 
a small hole AB, he placed in the conical beam ABCD an 


Fig. 99. 
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opaque body EF. The shadow of this body was not bound- Fringes 

ed by the straight lines AEH, BFG, nor by the penumbra without the 
IL formed by the lines BEI, AFL, but was enlarged to shadow. 
MN, and was much greater than it should have been, if 

formed by rays passing in straight lines past the edges of 

the body. Without the shadow of the body there were three 

fringes of coloured light, the broadest and most luminous of 

which, next to the shadow X, fig. 100, was MNO. There 

was no colour in the middle at M, but it was blue at the 

side NN, and red at the other side OO. The second fringe 


2 Tom. iii. 
“ T have caréfully 


or might change the 
it seems quite inconceivable 


that any modification or physical change in the light should make that centre appear white. The satisfactory explanation is, that polarisation 


performed in such a manner that the two sets can in geueral be 


| Separately exhibited, and that in this instance only one is transmitted to the eye.” The authors criticised in the preceding extract, viz, Ma- 


nsidered polarisation as a modification of common light, and 
indeed, the term is philosophical and unex- 
of planes, into two sets at right angles to each 
arkable physical change. As we have nothing 
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Periodical QPR was narrower than MNO. 


Colours. 


aw 


Fringes 
within the 
shadow: 


Sir Isaac 
Newton. 
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Fig. 100. 
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middle at P, faintly blue at QQ, and faintly red at RR. 
The third fringe STV resembled the other two, but was the 
narrowest and the faintest in its colours. They were bent 
round the edges of the body, as shewn in fig. 101. 
Grimaldi likewise discovered fringes within the shadow, 
which were best seen when the body was long, the light 
great, and its distance from the aperture considerable. These 
internal fringes increased with the breadth of the body, and 
they became narrower when they increased in number. 
They were bent round 
the angles of the body, 
asshewn in fig. 102,where 
ADBC is the shadow, 
and a, 6, ¢, d the internal 
fringes. Short lucid 


Fig. 102. 


) 
ao 


- ‘ 
streaks were seen pro NN N 
ceeding, as it were, from NV 
h cle D d = 8 NNN 
the angle D, and return Vis 
ing to it, as shewn in the \ VA 
figure. CO N 
A NINNS 
What Dr. Young has DN 
called the crested fringes SER 
of Grimaldi, are shewn & 


in figure 103. These 
fringes are formed by SSS 
any body that has a $ 
rectangular termination. 
At the line which bisects 
the right angle there is 
a white central fringe, 
bounded by hyperbolie 
curves, whose asymp- 
totes are the diagonal 
line, and on each side of 
this are two or three 
other bands, disposed in 
hyperbolic curves, which 
are convex to the diago- 
nal, and converging in 
some degree, as they re- 
cede from the angular point. 
In repeating the experiments of Grimaldi, Sir Isaac New- 
ton admitted the sun’s light through a small hole in a piece 
of lead the forty-second part of an inch in diameter ; he 
found the breadth of the shadow of a human hair, which was 
the 280th of an inch in diameter, to be as follows:— 


Distance of Distance of the Breadth 
the hair from paper receiving the of the 
the aperture. shadow from the hair. shadow. 
12 feet.ry vsis .v08 A MCHES aisees'soae ee 0-01666 inches. 
YD o_O, IE, Be D es OY wee #) 0:03572 — 
Po) EN Me teats pte ove ict BBs snore 0-125 ae 


Upon comparing the breadths of the fringes without the 
shadow, and their intervals at different distances, he found 
them to be nearly in the same proportion, the breadths of 


K 
the fringes being as the numbers 1, af 3 ry ~d &e., and 


It was colourless in the their intervals to be in the same progression. Hence the Peridig 
Fig. 101. 


fringes and their intervals together was as the number 1, 
Ss Py fate: 

2 3 4 

When the hair was surrounded with water, the very same 
phenomena were seen, and metals, stones, glass, wood, horn, 
ice, &c., produced the very same fringes. The following 
was the order of the colours, reckoning from the shadow:— 
First fringe,....Violet, indigo, pale blue, green, yellow, red. 
Second fringe,..Blue, yellow, red. 

Third fringe,...Pale blue, pale yellow, red. 

When homogeneous 
the fringes were largest inred light, 
an intermediate size in green light. 
tance between the middle of the first fringe on each side of 


1 ] 
the shad —— i i i — in vio- 
e shadow was 375 of an inch in red light, and ag in vo 


let light. 


From experiments made by Sir Isaac Newton on the gyitu 
of a knife, and on that which edges.! 


light which passed by the edge 
passed between two knife edges parallel to each other, he 
concluded that the light of the first fringe passed by the 
edge of the knife at a distance greater than the 100th part 
of an inch; the light of the second at a greater distance than 
that of the first ; and the light of the ¢herd fringe at a greater 
distance than that of the second. 

Sir Isaac then stuck into a board the points of two knives 
with straight edges, so that their edges formed an angle of 
1° 47’ 26”, and from the observations which he made on 
the light which passed between them, he concluded that the 
light which forms the fringes is not the same light at all dis- 
tances of the paper from the knives, obviously considering 
each fringe as produced like caustic curves, by the intersec- 
tion of the inflected rays. When the fringes formed. by 
these inclined knife edges were received on paper held ata 
great distance, the fringes formed by the one knife edge 
were bent into the shadow of the other knife, and formed 
cubical hyperbolas, whose asymptotes were for one set the 
knife edge which produced the fringes, and a line perpen- 
dicular to the line bisecting the angle formed by the knives. 

Although many attempts were 
tury to complete the unfinished labours of Newton on 
subject, yet no decided discovery was made till the time of 
Dr. Thomas Young. This distinguished natural philoso- 
pher, in endeavouring to explain the origin of the fringes 
which surrounded the shadow of the margin of a small cir- 
cular aperture, conceived that the light nearest its centre 
was least inflected, and that nearest its edges most; an 
that another portion of light reflected from the margin 0 
the aperture, and coinciding either exactly or nearly with 
the direct light, after a circuitous path, would interfere with 
that light, and produce colour. In November 1803 he con- 
firmed this supposition to a certain extent, in so far as the 
production of the colours by interference was concerned, by 
his discovery of the interference of light, as already de- 
scribed. 

The fringes formed by inflexion, as observed by Dr. Young, 
are shewn in fig. 104, where ABCD is the shadow of the 


_ Fig. 104. 


inflecting body with its internal fringes, which he oaks 
dered as produced by the light passing on each side 0 . 
inflecting body, and bent into the shadow, so as to inte Ps 
in the manner already described. This he clearly prove 


Colds, 
— & 


light was used, Sir Isaac found that Prins), 
leastin violet light, and of homey, 
In one case, the dis-ous ly| 


made during the last cen-p, lina 
this You; 


WWodieal be the case; but he was less successful in 
ours: external fringes between AC and GH, and between BD and 


explaining the 


‘EF. He ascribed them to the interference of rays reflected 
from the margin of the inflecting body, with rays which 
passed by it directly. 

Dr. Young examined the crested Sringes of Grimaldi in 
the same manner as he did the internal fringes ABCD. He 
found that when a screen was placed within a few inches of 
the inflecting angle of the body, so as to receive only one of 
the edges of the shadow, all the crested fringes disappeared ; 
but if the rectangular point of the screen was opposed to 
the point of the shadow, so as barely to receive the angle 
of the shadow, or its extremity, the fringes were in no way 


affected. 


)resnel M. Fresnel in France, and M. Fraunhofer at Munich, were 


simultaneously occupied in studying the inflexion of light, and 
each of them published the results of their labours, without 
any knowledge apparently that the other had been similarly 
occupied, We shall begin by giving an account of Fresnel’s 
experiments. 

In place of a small hole, M. Fresnel adopted the ingeni- 
ous idea of substituting a lens of short focal length, which 
collected the solar rays into its focus, from which they di- 
. verged as from a small luminous aperture. When bodies 
were placed in this bright light, they gave distinct fringes, 
the magnitude of which he was able to measure at various 
distances behind the inflecting body, and at various dis- 
tances of the inflecting body from the lens, simply by view- 
ing the fringes with an eye-glass furnished with a microme- 
ter, instead of rendering them dull by receiving them upon 
paper. In this manner he measured their breadths within 
the one or two-hundredth part of a millimeter. He traced 
the external fringes up to their very origin, and by the aid 
of a lens of a short focus, he saw the urd fringe at the dis- 
tance of less than the one-hundredth part of a millimeter 
from the edge of the inflecting body. M. Fresnel made 
also the important discovery that the phenomena varied with 
the distance of the inflecting body from the radiating or 
luminous point, as will be seen from the following mea- 
sures :— 

Distance of the 
inflecting body 


Distance behind 


Angular inflexion 
the body where 


of the red rays 


from the focus the inflexion of the 
of the lens. Was measured. first fringe. 
0 feet 4 inches..........3.281 Ctscsvenntenssd2’ |G’ 


— 


19 —-48 +6 cereeod SOL — secssgerroece B..56 


from which it appears that the rays experience a less degree 
of inflexion in proportion to the distance of the inflecting 
body from the radiant point. 

When the inflecting body was kept at a fixed distance 
from the lens, M. Fresnel measured the inflexion of the same 
fringe at different distances behind the inflecting body, and 
the result of these measurements was, that the successive po- 
sitions of the same fringe did not lie in a straight line, but 

ormed a curve, whose concavity is turned towards the in- 
flecting body. The successive positions of the same fringe 
in all the orders of colours he found to be hyperbolas, hav- 
ing the radiating point and the edge of the inflecting body 
or their common foci. In some of these curves the maxi- 
tum deviation from a straight line was the twenty-fifth part 
or an inch, or nearly fifty times greater than the error of ob- 
servation. 
explaining the exterior fringes, M. Fresnel agreed with 
| Dr. Oung in supposing that rays reflected from the mar- 
| $m of the inflecting body interfered with the direct rays 
ut he was afterwards led, both by theory and experiment, 
0 renounce this opinion. 
He found that the fringes were absolutely independent of 
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the curvature of the margin of the inflecting body, and that Periodical 
in cases where the margin was made extremely narrow or Colours. 
sharp, the small quantity of light which it could reflect would \—~ 


be incapable of producing, by its interference with the di- 
rect light, such bright fringes as are actually observed. To 
assure himself of this, he took two plates of steel, the edge 
of each of which was rounded in one half of its length, and 
sharp in the remaining half; he placed the rounded portion 
of one edge opposite the sharp portion of the other, and vice 
versa. Henee, if the position of the fringes depended on 
the form of the surface, the effect would thus be doubled, 
and the fringes appear broken in the middle. They were 
on the contrary perfectly straight throughout their whole 
length.!_ M. Fresnel was therefore obliged to suppose, and 
the supposition he found to be perfectly conformable to the 
undulatory theory, that rays that pass ata sensible distance 
deviate from their primitive direction, and interfere with 
those which pass directly by the edge of the body. 

In order to settle this question, M. Fresnel compared the 
results of Dr. Young’s hypothesis with those of his own, and 
he found that the breadth of any fringe of homogeneous 
light should be on the two hypotheses as 2 to 1-8726, and 
having measured the diameter of such a fringe, he found his 
own hypothesis more consistent with observation than Dr. 
Young’s. 

In order to exhibit tothe eye the 


hyperbolic form of the fringes, we Fig. 105. 

have given a representation of them MT i 

in fig. A, where LL isa lens ofshort Vall af 
focus, by which the raysofthe sun Diz; ax 


entering a dark chamber, are re- 
fracted to a focus F, from which 
they again diverge, forming the cone 
Fmn. Or the lens may be fixed 
in a large diaphragm DD’, which 
may stand on the table before the 
window at which the sun’s light 
enters. By means of a coloured 
glass VV’ placed on either side of 
the diaphragm, or on either side of 
F, the light may be rendered ho- 
mogeneous. If we now place a 
screen of any kind, EC, at some “Igy Si 
distance from F, having its edge Bue 
somewhat smaller, and free of 

dust, and receive its shadow GT” upon a sheet of paper, 
or any white ground, T’T’, or on a glass plate roughened 
with emery, we shall obtain the section of the fringes form- 
ed by diffraction. The line FEG, which is the geometrical 
shadow, is not the real shadow. On the side of it towards 
GT’, the paper will not appear black, but illuminated with 
a visible shade, which goes on decreasing nearly uniformly 
for a considerable distance. On the other side of EG there 
are several fringes or alternations of light and darkness. 
The first fringe B parallel to the shadow is bright, then a 
band S almost entirely black, which is the Black JSringe of the 


Jirst order, then asecond bright fringe B’, which is followed 


These alternations continue to 
a great distance from G, so that even the sixteenth or se-. 
venteenth order may be observed, the bright fringes be- 
coming less coloured, and the black ones more luminous, till 
they are no longer visible. 

By varying the distance of the paper T'T’ from the screen 
EC, or of the screen from the focus F, the same fringes are 
produced with certain variations depending on their dis- 
tances, the fringes being propagated in hyperbolas, as shewn 
in the figure. The fringes are largest in red R, smallest in 
violet V, and of an intermediate size in green light G, as re- 


by the second black fringe S’. 


1 Mémoire sur la Diffraction, p- 370. Prof. Lloyd’s Report, ut antea. 
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“ 5th order. Dull green, faint bluish white, faint red. 

“6th order. Very faint green, very faint red. 

“7th order. A trace of green and red. at 

«When the eye-lens and hole are brought nearer toge- Sir Ji 
ther, the central white spot contracts into a point and van-***s } 
ishes, and the rings gradually close in upon it in succession, 
so that the centre assumes in succession the most surpris- 
ingly vivid and intense hues. Meanwhile the rings sur- 
rounding it undergo great and abrupt changes in their tints. 
The following were the tints observed in an experiment 
made some years ago, (July 12, 1819), the distance between 
the eye-glass and luminous point (a+b) remaining constant, 
and the hole being gradually brought nearer to the for- 
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Periodical presented in fig. 106, where they are shewn as on each side 
Colours. of the shadow of a human hair HH. 


—— 
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The following table sliews the angular distances of the 
seven first fringes from the inflecting body EC, and the geo- 
metrical shadow :— 


mer :-— 


Colour of the central 


For Red Light. . Spot. Surrounded by 
Angles, ean a ¥ walt ea . 
FE = 1000 E = 10 bet i ; : 
millimetres. millimetres. millimetres. 24:00 | White. | ane foregoing! 
First order.........+. St BHM as eonew Ma 20" Gat wease = 55°61" The two first rings con- 
Second order........ 5 1G BB... 8is ve 25 4 fused, the red of shes 3d. 
Third order......... 6 30... 000-20 32.......1° 4 56 18°00 | White. and green of the 4th or- 
Fourth OUGET s.cecsee ed 90 ssicnaiseo BOs. sceve ol 15 Pal ders splendid. 
Pith Order s..isssinacs BET ixesounese 26 44.......1 24 31 | (Interior rings much di- 
Sixth order........+. Q UZ sssceeeeee-29 20.0041 32 44 luted, the 4th and tbl 
Seventh order...:10 3...ccceeee3l 45...00001 41 21 13°50 |Yellow. greens, and 3d, 4th, and 
For Violet Light. oy) Te the, peas 
First order.....00002’ 58”... .c0000 9! 22! casseeeee 29’ 36” ( : All the rings are now 
Second order.....4 2Osssee sasee1D” 42s. scseveee 43 18 saint brassicae 7a Eanes diluted. ! 
Third order....2..5 Qlisccocceees 1G S5.cceceeees 53 36 9:25 |Deep orange red. The rings all very dilute. l 
Fourth order...... 6 1B scvicsonee1Q 40..cc051% 2 15 9-10 |Brilliant blood red. |The rings all very dilute. 
Fifth order......6 592. seccee-22 Seecereel 9 48 8°75 |Deep crimson red. The rings all very dilute. 
Sixth order......+ f Wivaisle ind 4 16..icc) BB 8-36 |Deep purple. The rings all very dilute. 
Seventh order.....8 18...0+0+seese 26 14..-000.0.1 22 53 8-00 |Very sombre violet. {A broad yellow ring. 
. In e indi . rel ing. 
Sir John When the diverging light passes through a small circular at muhe pee + in i Ene eee ios 
Herschel. aperture, very beautiful phenomena are observed, which A ring of orange, from 
were studied about the same time by M. Fresnel and Sir 6:63 |Sky blue. which it is separated bya 
John Herschel.! M. Fresnel had deduced the phenomena narrow sombre space. 
from theory, and subsequently confirmed his deductions by Orange red, then a broad 
experiment. The following is Sir John Herschel’s? account ; : f space of pale yellow, after 
of the phenomena:—“ Suppose,” says he, “we place a 6:00 |Bluish white. which the other rings are 
sheet of lead, having a small pin-hole pierced through it, in vee visiblies 
the diverging cone of rays from the image of the sun, formed | 5.85 Very pale blue. A crimson red ring. 
by a lens of short focus, and in the line joining the centres ; ; Purple, beyond which| 
of the hole and focus prolonged, place a convex lens or eye- 5:50 {Greenish white. yellow, verging to orange. 
glass, beliind which the eye is applied. The image of the | 5-99 | Yellow. Blue, orange. 
hole will be seen through the lens as a brilliant spot, en- Bright blue, orange red, 
circled by rings of colours of great vividness, which con- 4-75 |Orange yellow. pale yellow, white. | 
tract and dilate, and undergo a singular and beautiful alter- Pale yellow, violet, pale 
nation of tints, as the distance of the hole from the lumi- 4-50 |Scarlet. yellow, white. i 
nous point, on the one hand, or on the eye-glass, on the White, indigo, dull o- 
other, is changed. When the latter distance is considerable, 4-00 |Red. range, white. } 
the centrai spot is white, and the rings follow nearly the White, yellow, blue, dull | 
order of the colours of thin plates. Thus, when the diame- 3°85 |Blue. red. 
ter of the hole was about 1-30th of an inch, its distance (a) Orange, light blue, violet, 1 
from the luminous point about six feet six inches, and its 3:50 |Dark blue. 1 Sal orange. | 


distance (5) from the eye-lens twenty-four inches, the series 
of colours was observed to be, 
“1st order. White, pale yellow, yellow, orange, dull red. 
“2d order. Violet, blue (broad and pure), whitish, green- 
ish yellow, fine yellow, orange red, very full and brilliant. 
“3d order. Purple, indigo blue, greenish blue, pure bril- 
liant green, yellow green, red. 
“4th order. Good green, but rather sombre and bluish, 
bluish white, red. 


«“ The series of tints exhibited by the central spot is evi- 
dently, so far as it goes, that of the reflected rings in the 
colours of thin plates; the surrounding colours are very Ca 


pricious, and appear subject t 
We owe also to Sir John H 


o no law.” 
erschel the following beauti- 


ful experiment with two equal apertures placed near , 
other. The rings are formed about each as in the case 0 


1 Sir John Herschel’s experiment was made on the 12th July 1819, but was not published till 1825. 


2 Treatise on Light, sect. 729, 730. 
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eriodical one aperture, but these are accompanied with a set of straight 
Colours: parallel fringes, bisecting the interval between their centres, 
#\y—~ and perpendicular to the line joining their centres. Two 


4.37 
the heliostate to the theodolite, and with this apparatus he Periodical 


could also vary at pleasure the intensity of the solar light. Colours. 
The opening of the heliostate is vertical, being two inches “"-y-"” 


‘ate 
NCLEXXT. 
Ags. By, 6. 


‘|. Poisson 


other sets of similar fringes appear in the form ofa St. An- 
drew’s cross, forming equal angles with the firstset, as shewn 
in Plate CCCLXXXI. fig. 5. When the apertures are un- 
equal, as in fig. 6, these fringes assume the form of hyperbo- 
las, having the aperture in their common focus. By varying 
the number and shape of the apertures, the phenomena be- 
came exceedingly beautiful. 

M. Poisson deduced from theory that the centre of the 
shadow of a small circular opaque disc, exposed to light ema- 
nating from a single luminous point, would be precisely as 
much illuminated by the diffracted light as it would be by 
the direct light, if the disc were removed. By using a small 
disc of metal, cemented to a clear and homogeneous plate 
of glass, M. Arago confirmed this very remarkable result. 

We owe to M. Arago a series of beautiful discoveries re- 
specting the influence of transparent screens in the pheno- 
mena of inflexion. When a thick piece of glass was used 
as a screen on one side of the inflecting body, the rings 
wholly disappear, as if the screen were opaque. If the 
screen is very thin, like a film of sulphate of lime or mica, 
the fringes still remain visible, but shift their places, and are 
moved from the side where the screen is interposed. 

If we make this experiment on the fringes produced by 
two apertures, we have only to cover one of the apertures 
with the screen. The same effect, however, will be pro- 
duced, if we cover both apertures with screens of different 
thicknesses. In this case the fringes will shift their places 
from the thicker plate, without suffering any other change. 

This beautiful property has been most ingeniously em- 
ployed by MM. Arago and Fresnel, in measuring the re- 
fractive powers of different gases. Tor as the displacement 
of the coloured fringes depends on the refractive power, as 
well as thickness of the plate, its refractive power may be 


Inthe middle of this disc is placed a metallicscreen, in which 
the necessary apertures are made, and which is in the axis 
of the theodolite. The divisions of this disc serve to mea- 


high, and commonly from the 50th to the 100th of an inch. 
By means of an achromatic microscope, magnifying 110 
times, Fraunhofer measured the aperture in the metallic 
screen, which he did to the fifty-thousandth, and sometimes 
to the hundred-thousandth part of an inch, provided the 
body was very fine at its edge. 
Fraunhofer’s first observations 
slit, which was placed before the object-glass of the teles- 
cope, which had been previously directed to the aperture 
in the heliostate,so that the aperture was bisected by the wire 
of the micrometer. He then saw the fringes shewn in fig. 7, 
Plate CCCLXXXI. Themiddle fringe or band L! L’ bisected 
by the micrometrical wire K, was white, becoming yellow 
towards L" and L®, where it was red. In the space L? LU 
there is a spectrum with very lively colours, viz. indigo near 
L*, then blue, green, yellow, and red, near L™. The spec- 
trum in L L™ is much less intense, viz. blue near L™, and 
yellow, green, and red near 1.™. The spectrum in the space 
L™, LY”, is still fainter, being green on the side L™, and 
red on the side L'’. A great number of spectra follow 
these, becoming fainter and fainter, and losing themselves 
in a band of light, which is spread over a great space. All 
these spectra on both sides of K are perfectly equal, and 
consequently symmetrical. Both the colours and the spec- 
tra shade into one another imperceptibly. The following 
table contains the average of the distances L4, L™, L™4, and 
L, from the central line, all of them being equal, the mea- 
sures being taken from the red extremity of each spectrum, 
so that if we wish to have the angle of deviation of L™ from 
KK we have only to multiply the value of L in the table 
by 2, and so on. 
Width of the 
aperture in parts 


were made with a single 


Breadth of each 
spectrum or vaiues 


Product of the 
aperture by the 


From these observations, M. Fraunhofer deduces the 


following conclusions: 


computed from the displacement. In the same manner, if “ resis = ¢, sae omen 

one of the interfering rays are made to pass through tubes 0-06098..... 1_ll 7 a. a 0:0000210 

filled with different gases, while the other does not, the dis- 003690... 1_56 en "..0°0000209 
placement produced by the gas will give a measure of the 8. . & a _ 00000210 
refractive power of the gaseous medium. 0:01237........ ie 5 48 7 ae 00000209 
sunhofer We come now to give some account of the experiments oom. | 6_1] Bh ov veceseesese,-,0°0000212 

| of Joseph Fraunhofer, made with instruments of extreme nw = 657 3 sector cceersee-0-0000206 
a ll shire a RE 5 OAR | HE ag 4 es 

: The apparatus employed by Fraunhofer was a repeating eo eel “ e * 3 nea 

| theodolite, whose vernier read off to 4’’.. In the centre of 0:00308 rae . 2339 a > Si: 000021] 
) the circle, but above it, this instrument carries a flat circu- 000218 ‘ : 3340 * -...0'0000213 

| lar plate six inches in diameter, having its axis coincident 0-00218 : 35-17 mint 9000220 
| with that of the theodolite, and graduated separately to 10”. 000114...) ie, oe... | ".0°0000215 

| 


sure if necessary the angle of incidence of the rays) A 
telescope, having an object-glass of twenty lines in aper- 
ture, and 16-9 inches in focal length, is placed three-and-a- 
half inches from the centre of this disc. This telescope is 
placed firmly on the alidade of the divided circle, whose 
diameter is twelve inches, and the whole is counterpoised. 
The axis of the telescope is exactly parallel to the horizon, 
4S well as to the plane of this circle. The magnifying 
power which he employed was from thirty to fifty times. 

le instrument did not communicate with the floor of the 
toom, from which it was wholly insulated. The heliostate 


whieh pass through 
ratto of the width of that aperture. 


progression, whose di 


of a eirele equal to 1, Li 


1. That the angles of deviation of the luminous rays 
a single aperture, are in the inverse 


2. That when a ray is diffracted in passing through a 


narrow aperture, the distanee of similar rays JSrom the mid- 
dle in the several speetra, form in each case an arithmetical 


Yerence is equal to the first term. 


3. That if y is the aperture, the arehes L!, L®, or the 


deviation of the infleeted rays, are in general for the radius 


0:0000211 
? 


0:0000211 
eee [n9: 


UA 


Was placed in the prolongation of the optical axis, at a dis- L™— 3. 0°0000211 
tance of 38 feet 74 inches from the centre of the theodo- _ y 


te. In order to make the heliostate follow the sun in his 
hourly motion, the observer could move the screw of the 


mirror by means of a long rod of iron, which extends from 
—————— 


a 
. | Neue Modifikation des Lichtes durch 
In Munchen. “Without a date. 


disappeared in 
that the spectra nearest KK, are not composed of homo- 
gegenseitige Einwirkung und Beugung der Strahlen, und Gesetze derselben. 


By observing whether the micrometer were appeared or 


the different spectra, Fraunhofer ascertained 
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AH! is absolutely black. The first spectrum occupies the Peri 
space Hi, C!; Ht! being the usual limit of the violet, and Col 


geneous light, but that it becomes more and more homo- 
geneous at greater distances from the axis. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the phenomena 
observed when the two edges which form the narrow aper- 
ture, are at different distances from the object -glass. When 
the effective width of the aperture thus formed, is from the 
25th to the 50th of an inch, the spectra are the same as 
those before described; but when the opening becomes 
less, the spectra on one side of the axis become wider, 
horizontally than those on the other side. When the ap- 
parent aperture was extremely narrow, the spectra on one 
was two or three times wider than those on the other. By 
continuing to close the distant edges, the longest spectra 
begin to disappear successively, so that the fifth spectrum 
for example, fills almost suddenly the whole field of the 
telescope, till it ceases to be visible, then the fourth spec- 
trum presents the same phenomena, then the third, and so 
on. During these changes the spectra on the other side 
remain unchanged, but when all the former have vanished, 
they also disappear in their turn, not successively, but all 
at once, which happens when no light passes between the 
edges. The large spectra are always on the side of the 
screen, which is nearest the object-glass. 

When the apertures, both in the heliostate, and in front 
of the object-glass, were small circular ones, a system of 
rings are produced, absolutely the same as those of thin 
plates, with this difference only, that the centre is white in 
place of black. The rays increase in size as the apertures 
diminish. By varying the apertures he obtained the fol- 
lowing results : 

1. That the diameter of the coloured rings are in the in- 
verse ratio of the diameter of the apertures. 

92, That the distances of the extreme rings (of any given 
refrangibility) from the centre form an arithmetical pro- 
gression, whose difference is smaller than the first term. 

3. That if y is the diameter of the aperture in Paris 
inches, we shall have 


Cd me, 
__0-0000257 


ee 


v 
__0:0000257 


Y 

The most important and interesting of Fraunhofer’s re- 
searches, are those which relate to the spectra produced by 
ratings, consisting of a number of parallel wires placed 
parallel also to the narrow linear aperture in the heliostate. 
He formed these gratings of fine wires stretched across a 
rectangular frame ; the two shorter ends of the frame con- 
sisted of two fine screws made with the same die, and hav- 
ing 260 threads in an inch. By placing a wire in each 
thread he ensured their exact parallelism. The diameter 
of each wire was 0002021 of a French inch, and the edge 
of each wire was distant from the adjacent edge 0-003862 
ofan inch. ‘The aperture of the heliostate was two inches 
long, and the 100th of an inch wide, and the frame of wires 
was placed before the object-glass, so that no other light 
could be admitted but through them. Fraunhofer was as- 
tonished at the phenomena which he saw. He saw the 
colourless line of light A, Plate CC CLXXXI, fig. 8, in the 
aperture of the hcliostate, exactly as if no wires had been 
interposcd, and at some distance from it on both sides a 
great number of coloured spectra cxactly similar to those 
prodaced by a good prism. They were larger in propor- 
tion to their distance from the central bright line, and 
they diminished in intensity in the same proportion. A 
part of these spectra are shewn in figure 8, where A 
is the aperture of the heliostate, absolutely without co- 
lours. On each side of A the spectra are perfectly sym- 
metrical. When the apparatus is well made, the space 


| hae -+ L, and so on. 


C! that of the red. Between H™ and C™, there is asecond 
spectrum twice as long as the first; the order of the co- 
lours being the same, but their intensity a little less. The 
third spectrum occupies the space between C™ and F®, but 
a part of its violet rays are mixed with the red of the se- 
cond spectrum, and also a part of the red rays of the third 
with the blue rays of the fourth spectrum. The fourth 
spectrum is seen between F'¥ and D™, its blue extremity 
losing itself in the third, and its red extremity in the fifth 
spectrum. Many other spectra succeed these, and when 
the apparatus is good, thirteen may be easily reckoned on 
each side of A. 

But what is the most interesting fact, when the appar- 
atus is good, and the adjustments correct,—the fixed dark 
lines in the prismatic spectrum are seen at C’, D', these 
lines being the same as those similarly marked in Plate 
CCCLXXXJ, fig. 1. It is remarkable, however, that A is 
not seen, a fact which M. Fraunhofer neither notices nor 
explains. The lines both great and small, are absolutely 
the same, both in this and the prismatic spectrum, though 
their distances are widely different. 

In a grating in which y, the distance between the wires 
is 0:000628, and 8, or the diameter of the wires 0:001324, 
the following are the distances : 


Diffracted Water 

Spectrum. Spectrum. 

Distance between the lines B! and C’...2’ 2/6 1’ 3%3 
ees \ tinnn C2 — D'..4 230 
oo roaeeteenanarsecthee Netetccccsce TY — IE" .. in 16 
ae EI — F*...2 39 9 Bee 
Wrenner EF! — GE. Sy ee 
: nae G! — H'...2 12 ae 

Total length from B* to 8 be ‘ 19 10 19s 


The diffracted spectrum is therefore a very extraordinary 
one. The green space from E to F, is almost exactly the 
same in both, but all the less refrangible spaces are greatly 
expanded in the diffracted spectrum, and the more refran- 
gible spaces greatly contracted, the red space CD in the 
diffracted spectrum being twice as great as in the water 
spectrum ; and the violet space in the water spectrum twice 
as small. 

M. Fraunhofer repeated the above experiments with ¢en 
different gratings; in which the breadth of the wires and 
the spaces between them were varied, and he deduces from 
them the following laws: 

1. For two different gratings in which the parallel wires 
are of the same size and placed at equal distances, the 
magnitude of the spectra which arise from the reciprocal 
influence of a great number of rays diffracted by narrow 
apertures, and their distances from the axis are in the in- 
verse ratio of the intervals y+-6, that is the space from the 
middle of one of the openings to the middle of the other. 

2, In all the perfect mean spectra, or those in which the 
fixed lines are seen, the distances between the coloured rays 
of the same nature in the different spectra, or between the 
same fixed lines in them, form an arithmetical progressvon, 
whose distance is equal to the first term. 

3. In gratings in which the diameter 8 of the wires and 
the distance y between them is expressed Paris inehes, 
the first term of the progression for the fixed lines B, C,D, E, 
or those rays which have the corresponding degrees of re- 
frangibility is represented by the following numbers. 


B 0.00002541 . 0.00002425.. r_ 0.00002175 , 
= 3 = ——_—— >? = ? 
Fob oT vob 585 
r= 0.00001943 , p_ 0.00001789 , G— 0.00 = 
y+ y+ po 
HE 0.00001451 
yt 
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If we represent the numerator of each of these expres- _ With this grating, the third, fourth, and following spec- Periodical 
sions by a, the angle of deviation of one of the same colour- tra were well seen, but the fixed lines could not be seen Colours. 
ed rays in the first spectrum by 9”, in the second by 9”, in with sufficient distinctness for accurate measurement in -\—™~ 
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the third by 9”, we have generally 


o @ 


If y stands for the number of the spectrum, » being =0 
for the axis, =1 for the first spectrum, 2 for the second 
spectrum, and if we put E=y-4.3 we shall have in general, 


those beyond the first and second. 
He therefore used another grating in which e=0.005919 


y= a v=— &e. of an inch; and when the light fell upon it vertically, he 
i a obtained the following results for the first five spectra, 


with the lines D, E, and F, for the first four, with E, for the 
first three with F and G, and the first two for H. 


Names of fixed Distance of fixed Names of fixed Distance of 


S0)= » lines. lines from axis. lines. fixed lines 

: from axis. 

The preceding results having becn obtained with angles Ce eos 2" 20°57 ee. 9. 28 «8 
so small that the arcs and their sines and tangents are nearly Die... Se 2 6 30 re 1 44 19 
in the same proportion, M. Fraunhofer began a new series pila. Sees ers) 7 PO gcc ue, 3 28 45 
of experiments with the view of obtaining spectra, in which ae Ce eS oO 20 °F eens, #2. al bs ear} 
the angles should be larger and by which he might deter- Wei." 2) 8 "27 48 ta 6 58 18 
mine whcther it was the arcs or their sines or tangents eee... 10 35°63 aaa re 1°32 
which had the proportions assigned by the experiments. a eee S87 Gweer, 7.0 oa #37 
This inquiry rendered it necessary to obtain much finer et ae. .28 3 46 17 (ae 4 37 30 
gratings than those he had used. He therefore coated a Dire, 5 39 50 8 bar © 
plate of glass with two or three folds of gold leaf in order IV. cent T “S32 ) Beep cee 250 11 


to have the interstices filled up, and by a peculiar arrange- 
ment he traced upon the glass parallel lincs in which ¢ was 
=0.00114 of an inch. When the lines were drawn closcr, 
no gold remained upon the glass. With this system the 
spectra were larger, and the fixed lines distinctly seen, but 
they did not answer his purpose. He therefore thought of 
spun glass which answered as well as wircs; and having 
covered a plate of glass with a thin coat of fat, so thin that 
it could scarcely be seen, he traced parallel lines upon it, 
the intervals of which were only half the size of thosc on 
the goldleaf. The spectra produced by this system of lines 
gave the fixed lines very distinctly, so that their distances 
from the axis could be accurately measured ; but he could 
not succeed in tracing either upon a laycr of fat or black var- 
nish lines closer than this. He at last succeeded in his object 
of tracing a finer system of lines by using a diamond, with 
which, by the aid of a machine, he traced lines so fine upon 
the surface of glass, that they could not be seen by the niost 
powerful compound microscope. In this way he obtained 
aset of several thousand lincs in which ¢=0.0001223 of 
ai inch, and which are at distances so very equal, that the 
fixed lines in the first and sccond spectrum are clearly seen.1 

With the system when = 0.0001223, and the number 
of lines 3601, the fixed line D is seen double in the first 


all the observations made with both the systems of lines 


are represented by the expression 
Sin 90”) _— 


That is with rays falling vertically, the sines of the angle 
of deviation of any fixed line or ray of definite refrangibi- 
lity from the axis in the different spectra which succeed 
others, are as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The last of these systems of lines has the remarkable 
property of having all the spectra on one side of the axis 
twice as luminous as those on the other. Fraunhofer sup- 
posed that one of the sides of each line had becn sharper 
than the other, and confirmed this opinion by tracing lines 
on a layer of fat, so that one line was less sharp than the 
other, and it produced the same inequality in the inten- 
sity of the light of the spectra on each side of the axis. 

If the ray does not fall vertically upon the system of 
grooves or lines, but is inclined to it in a plane which in- 
tersccts the parallel lines vertically, the same effect is pro- 
duced as if the distance between the middle of the lines or 
¢ were diminished in the ratio of the radius to the cosine 
of the angle of incidence. Hence the distance of the spec- 
tra from the axis increases as the cosine of the angle of in- 


spectrum. ; ' : cidence. If o therefore is the angle of incidence, then we 
When the light fell vertically on this grating, Fraunhofer @ " 
obtained the following mcasurcs : have sind’ wz —__. This, however, is only true 
€ COS. 


Names of fixed Distance of fixed lines Distance of lines in 


when the system of lines is coarse and ¢ not very large. 


lines, from the axis A. first spectrum. But in fine systems of lines it is otherwisc, the spectra on 
| Fig. 8, Plate 1. both sides of the axis are no longer symmetrical, and in 
| Pecos lk! C' from D! the system where <=0.0001223, when ¢ is — 55° we have 
| ee el) Be F...2..incccn 1 107 40" the deviation of D’ on one side of the axis is = 15° 16’, and 
) ne re? OF. P D! from E! on the other sidc of the same axis 30° 33’. 
! Mer. ....5,.%, lie lag 1 5» Bt Hitherto we have treated of spectra formed by the light 
| ee ess... “ll: May: NS OR E! from F! transmitted through the gratings, or through plates of glass 
ee...!...2.... ie ig i eee @ 382 54 with systems of lines etched upon one of its surfaccs. But 
| ee ......... 20 6 sameeren Ft from G' M. Fraunhofer examined also the spectra produced by re- 
Le ee 0 5847 flexion from the etched surfaces of the glass plates. For 
| Gi De ss oces. “4. 2 ee eee G! from H: this purpose, he coated the surface of the glass with a 
ee cee Sere eee 0 34 43 black resinous varnish of the same refractive power as 
/|) ae ». 6 52 36 the glass. Then when light reflected from the system 


1 
) 
i} 
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'M. Fraunhofer remarks that it requires much good fortune even 


thousands of such lines without being altered, and he had succeeded only in 
As every line requires to be drawn singly with great care, the labour of drawing two thousand is enormous. 
close that there are 82,000 of them in a Paris inch. By etching the first and last line of the system some- 
measured the distance between these two lines, 
In this way knowing the number of lines, viz. 3601, and the distance between the first and last, 


mond point can be obtained. 
Taunhofer has drawn lines so 

what stronger than the rest, our author, by a microscopic apparatus, 

itself reading the lines which are etched. 
€ obtained ¢ or the distance between the middle of any two lines. 


with ¢—=0.0001223 to find a diamond point which shall trace several 
obtaining one system. It is only by trial that an useful dia- 


the etching machine 
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Periodical of lincs fell on the object-glass of the-telescope, the very 
Colours. same phenomena appeared as when the light passed through 
\~\—™’ the samc system of lines at the same angle of inclination, 


sity that they are not casily observed, whilst the succeeding Perioig) 
ones again become very intense. Owing to this cause, the Col 
fixcd lines in these spectra may be obscrved. In the usual “~ 


spectra not symmetrical being secn. The intensity of the 
spectra was still such that the distances of the various lines 
can be dctermincd with great accuracy. 

M. Fraunhofer has noticed it as very remarkable that 
under a certain angle of incidence a portion of a speetrum 
produced by reflexion, consists of entirely polarised light. 
This angle of incidence varies greatly for the different 
spectra, and even still very perceptibly for the different 
colours of one and the same spectrum. Thus with the glass 
system of lines where e=0.0001223, the ray E*in the 
green part of the first spectrum is polarised when o=49*, 
but the same green part of the second spectrum on the same 
side of the axis is only polarised when o=40°, and the 
green part of the first spectrum lying on the opposite side 
of the axis, is not polarised till o—69°. In this last case 
the remaining colours of the spectrum are imperfectly po- 
larised. This was less the case in the second spectrum 
above mentioned where the colour still remained polarised 
when the angle of incidence was perceptibly altered. In 
the spectrum wherc the green light was polarised at 69°, 
the light was at no angle of incidence so completely polar- 
ised as in the first spcctrnm at 49°. With a system of 
lines in which e is Jarger than the one above mentioned, 
the green rays in the spectra already referred to, are polar- 
ised at totally different angles of incidence. 

A very singular consequence arises from the formula de- 
duced from theory by M. Fraunhofer, and representing his 
experiments. If the distance « between the lines is less 
than the length of an undulation, and the light falls ver- 
tically on the grating, so that =o, it follows that no col- 
oured ray remains visible, however the light may fall, and. 
only the white light becomes visible in the axis. Hence 
all scratches or inequalities on polished surfaces can pro- 
duce no spectra, or no disturbance in the light which the 
surface refracts or reflects, and consequently no imperfec- 
tion in the images which thcy form. M. Fraunhofer like- 
wise draws the conclusion “ that it would be impossible by 
any means to render such inequalities (those less than w) 
visible,” and that a microscopic object, the diameter of which 
is =, and consists of two parts, cannot be recognised as 
consisting of two parts. “This,” he adds, “shews us the li- 
mits which are set to vision through microscopes.” This re- 
sult, if clearly established, would be a very remarkable one. 

It is very obvious, that if the distanccs of the etched lines 
or the wires in gratings are unequal, the Jarger distances 
« will give smaller spectra, and the smaller distances € 
larger spectra, which will be mixcd with each other. 
Fraunhofer, however, conceived it would be interesting to 
know what would happen if the intervals « were regularly 
unequal, that is, if the unequality in the distances were re- 
gularly repeated in cqual parts. With this view he ctched 
parallel lines in various ways, regularly unequal upon plates 
of glass covered with gold leaf. If the distanccs between 
the lines are expressed by «’, «”,¢’” and ifone of the equal 

arts, which consists of unequal ¢s is expressed by «’-+ 
c/ape__—__.en then thc distances of the various 


spectra were found by experiment to be 
Sin. ge 
es see + — ——fen 


The phenomena of spectra thus produced are chiefly 
remarkable on account of their different intensity. With 
some systems of lines of this kind, several spectra or parts 
of them may be wholly wanting, or have so slight an inten- 
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1 See Edin. Journal of Science, N. S. No. xiii. p. 10], and No. xiv. p. 251. 
2 Tie Beugungs-ersheinungen, aus dem Fundamental-gesetz dem undulatiwns 


F, M. Schwerd, Manheim, 1835. 


systems consisting of equal spaces ¢, the lines C™, F™ oy the 
fixed lines C, F,in the twelfth spectrum can beseen; but witha 
regularly unequal system of lines, where every division con- 
sists of three shades ¢ different among themselves, and are 
as 25: 33: 42, the lmes C*", D*", E*", and F*™ reggae 
with such distinctness that their distances from the axis can 
be accurately measured. The reason of this is, that with 
such systems of lincs, the tenth and the eleventh spectra 
are almost wholly wanting. With this system of lines, in- 
deed, Fraunhofer saw E**"Y or the line E in the 24th spec- 
trum so distinctly that its distance could be measured. 

M. Fraunhofer, by means of concentric circular lines 
etched upon glass at equal distances, and by making the 
aperture in the heliostate circular, has produced circular 
spectra with circular fixed lincs. Their distances from the 
axis are in the same proportion as in the spectra produ- 
ced by parallel lines. 

When the gratings and systems of lines are immersed in 
fluids, the same phenomena are produced, but the distances 
of all the spectra from the axis are diminished in the in- 
verse ratio of the indices of refraction. 

Fraunhofer has given also some fine drawings of a beau- 
tiful class of phenomena produced by the diffraction of light 
passing through round and quadrangular apertures either 
singly or arranged regularly. When a plate of brass per- 
forated with two equal apertures 0-02227 of an inch in dia- 
meter, and 0-03831 distant, is placed in front of the object 
glass, and the aperture of the heliostate round, the extraordi- 


nary appearance shewn in fig.9, plateCCCLXXXII, wasseen. Plate 
of 65 elliptical spectra distributed in concen-ccclsih ” 
the outermost of which contains 28 spectra, "8 


It consisted 
tric rings, 
the next 20, the next 12, and the central one five. When 
the circular apertures are arranged so as to correspond with 
the four angles of a square, the effect produced is similar 
to fig. 10. 

One of the most splendid figures of this kind is pro- 
duced by crossing two gratings with the wires at right an- 
gles to each other, a circular image is covered with narrow 
spectra radiating from the centre, but occupying only parts 
of different radi. ‘The spectra are rectangular of about a. 
line wide, and from five lines to five inches long. The vi0- 
let end of cach is towards the centre. In some places the 
spectra touch and overlap each other, but the greater num- 
ber are insulated. 

Our limits will not permit us to pursue this most curious 
subject any farther, and we must refer our readers to 
Fraunhofer’s own work,! and to another recently published 
by Schwerd of Spires in 1835,? in which he has given draw- 
ings of an immense variety of beautiful phenomena, all of 
which are capable of beg explained by the undulatory 
theory. 


Fig. 
t 


As the various phenomena of diffraction observed by 
Arago, Fresnel, Young, Fraunhofer, and Schwerd, are 
susceptible of being explained by the undulatory theory, 
even facts of the same class, 
gin, cannot possess much interest 


ferred. 

We shall now proceed, however, to give an 
new series of facts discovered by Sir id \ 
of which the undulatory theory is not capable in its present 


form of giving the least explanation, and we must there- 


hs 


Von 


theorie analytische entwickelt und in Bieldern dargestellt, 


and having a similar or- | 
in our inguirics into 
the physical causes to which they must be ultimately re- © 


account of a Reclt dite 
David Brewster, cove ® 


| piodical fore consider such facts as peculiarly calculated to throw 


| 


} olours. light on the physical cause of the phenomena. 


In all the phenomena of gratings and systems of lines ob- 
served by Fraunhofer, the central image of the luminous 
aperture in the heliostate is white, a result that might have 
been expected, as that light is reflected from the original 
surface of the glass, and cannot interfere with any other 
light. “If the lines,” says Fraunhofer, “ were so thick that 
one touched another, and consequently had no space be- 
tween them, no light could be regularly reflected from the 
etched surface, and would, as from every other polished 
surface, be dispersed. Were the intermediate spaces equal- 
ly wide as the lines, the etched surface could only regular- 
ly reflect half as much light as an equal surface of glass that 


was not etched, therefore the quantity of regularly reflect- . 


ed light from an etched surface of glass, is in proportion to 
the quantity of light which is reflected from a surface of 


glass of the same size not etched, or as the width of the spa- _ 


ces between any two neighbouring lines is to the width of 
these lines.”! 

These conclusions however irresistible they seem to be, are 
yery far from having any foundation. For upon examining 
aseries of several systems of lines or grooves cut on steel 
for him by the late Sir John Barton, Sir David Brewster 
observed, that'in several of them the central image hitherto 
described as whzte or colourless, had a distinct colour which 
was the same in every part of the system. In one of the 
systems on which thcre were 1000 lines in an inch, the 
central image had its tint a greenish blue at a perpendicular 


incidence, which suffered no change by turning round the 


plate, nor by reflecting the light from diffcrent parts of the 
system. He found the same colours on various other sys- 
tems of lines, and upon examining them at different angles 
of incidence, he found that the tints varied with’ the inci- 
dence, being a maximum ait a vertical incidence, diminish- 
ing as the incidence increased, and disappearing at an angle 
of 90°. The following were the general results with the 
grooves on stecl :— 
Number of 
grooves in 
the inch. 
500 Citron yellow of the first order shading to white. 
625 One complete order of colours, togcther with the 
reddish yellow of the second order. The colours 
very faint. 
1000 Four complete orders of colours. 
1000 One complete order, with blue, green, and yel- 
lowish green of the second order. 
1250 One complete order, witli blue and bluish green 
of the second order. ‘The colours very faint. 
2000 One complete order, together with blue, green, 
and greenish yellow of the second order. 
2500 One complete order, together with the full blue 
of the second order. 
3333 Gamboge yellow of the first order. 
5000 One complete order, together with bluish white 
of the second order. 
10,000 One complete order with blue and fainter blue 
of the second order. 


Orders and portions of orders of colours from 
0° to 90° of incidence. 


In the third specimen, with 1000 grooves, mentioned in 
this table, the following were the four orders of colours:— 
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Colours. Angles of incidence. 
Belin Dhue 000k rece or tae 74°30’ 
Wii da 9. asec) sieastens tomweets torewe 0 7) 
DT he ee 1.20.2, 00 64 45 
i ee ee eee 59 45 
Junction of pink and blue. ......see00e58 10 
crane De ee Coe. 2. ees 56 
Blnish grecn..........s00008 sresseceseeeseed4 30 
WRMOwiet Me «nnssscccle sles. cece ee 
Cl 51 
Whitish yellow...........e0s. gs ggieie. dees 49 
COS a ee |e? Oe 47 15 
ee re 41 


Tis ile liaccatt scemosenstienivages sd 0....-..036 
W hitishgpinls 2st. somcenncdees woovsess.--S] 


ee ee Bree wae 24. 
i a a |) ae 10 
Reddish...... ate Nias Mapes owes Bete «ics 0 


These colours are obviously analogous to those of the re- 
flected rings in thin plates, though with a white centre, 
but they have not the same composition. By turning the 
system of lines round in azimuth, the same colours are seen 
at the same angles of incidence, and they suffer no change 
either by varying the distance of the luminous aperture, or 
the distance of the eye of the observer. 

Desirous of seeing what effect would be produced, when 
the original surface of the steel was almost wholly removed, 
Sir John Barton executed for our author a specimen with 
2000 grooves in an inch, in which this was nearly effected. 
Unfortunately, however, the diamond point which he used 
broke before he had executed any considerable space, and 
the expcriments, therefore, with so small a portion, were 
less complete than could have becn desired. 

The specimen, however, gave four orders of colours, which 
were developed at greater angles of incidence than in the 
preceding table. ‘The following were the results :— 


Angles of incidence. 


First limit of pink and blue...........0 
2) ey eee ee : 


Second limit of pink and blue..........69 40 
Bite. 4 .ssce.4 aia Boia a08 Sees 
Green... heen dee SW: . een. ae adlinns 
Wellowish greet. .2. se... «de. wre 
BMG... 5.0% ...0. oe aaeciine « hoa atoeaiiee 
Gir aree). .baig, smeanees. 8... UE dine sees 
NOs. 8 08 ge U A, <I. Bess 


Third limit of pink and blue............ 48 0 
Ca a bates 
PMMA CON.......0s0ccescoses odabailie 

M ellownala green... .......sssedeesoedes 
Yellow......... a 


Cees recocecereeosesetese® 


44] 
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Reddish... .cessartss sess Ie” 60 
Colours. Angles of incidence. The property established by the preceding experiment is 
se Berens ssn dpisno cannnéo--s Stall g certainly one of a very remarkable kind. That a pure and 
eee a. cs as.cnmesinanssceapars' 80 4 highly polished metallic surface, which reflects light per- 
WPUMOraNGe:.. 22....-v0.-.--..00000077 d fectly white, should actually decompose it when the surface 
| Fee... ode cecsesceces ene (0 20 is reduced to narrow lines, is inconsistent with every doc- 
| Junction of Pink and blue.........000 75 40 trine respecting light. Here there are no rays to interfere, 


: a ee —————i—“(‘“CSCSCstsCC 
| 1 Fraunhofer, Edin. Journal of Science, No. xiii. p.109. 
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Periodical no doubly refracted pencils, and in short, none of the ordi- 
Colours. nary conditions on which the decomposition of light depends. 
=~ That the colour does not arise from light that has entered a 


certain way into the body interfering with that which is 
regularly reflected, is obvious from the fact, that in two spe- 
cimens of 2000 grooves in an inch, impressed on black wax, 
the new colours were very distinct, the vertical tint being 
a greenish yellow of the second order, in one specimen, and 


No. of grooves Maximum ‘vertical tint 


in an inch. without a fluid. 
3124 Ria COLOUT ss seesecesveseresecceaes Te ete. 
500 Citron yellow of first Order....csesessereeeeeees 
625 Reddish yellow of second order....cossseoveee 
1,000 Yellowish green of second order ...++. en tn 
1,250 Bluish green, faint......eseereeee sap dicebbiene 
2,000 Greenish yellow, second order... dasies 
2,500 Blue, second Order..seerescssseeserseeceeeer eee vos 
3,333 Gamboge yellow, first order ...... ee oe 
5,000 Bluish white, second ‘he RA bee Rate 
10,000 Fine blue, second AEN AS. i scmegay avachs dou sts 


Similar results were obtained with grooves impressed upon 
wax, so that it follows that more orders of colours, and high- 
er tints, at a given incidence, are. developed by diminishing 
the refractive power of the. grooved surface. But one of 
the most interesting. results in this table is the part in which 
the colours are entirely.developed. by. the. fluids applied to. 
the surface;. and-hence.if we had transparent fluids of much 
higher refractive powers, the colours would be produced 
when the intervals were. much larger. 

Similar phenomena were developed when the grooves 
were impressed. on the .fusible. metal, on tin, and on isin- 
glass. In those.on isinglass, the new colours were seen also 
in the transmitted central image, and were extremely bril- 
liant; but they were not decidedly.complementary to those 
in the reflected image. The following were the colours of 
the reflected and transmitted image in isinglass, beginning 
from 90° of incidence :— , 

Colour of the 
reflected 
central.image- 
() YOUOW..orrccererersenes 


Colour of the 
same image, seen 
by transmission. 


aateneciorns CED DIE. 


OT INT Ex aan.n ns vasa are denePaphsanee Paler blue. 
fo Neen pear Se eeaeppeeiegtray | To 

First limit of pink and blue...... Blue. 

TS EIS go ee Pink. 

a ae ee Orange pink 
p65 Se I Se Pee Orange. 
Orange....... ... Yellow 
|g! Wy Sanmes cece coe ea ae Yellow 
Second limit of pink and blue.... Yellow. 
S10 RRA ye Os on aan ane poceree Yellow. 


_ sides, and rr, 7’7’, &c. the 


a gamboge yellow in the other, in addition to one complete Peri 


order of colours at greater incidences. 
The following experiments, intended to shew the effect 


of a variable refracting power in the reflecting surface, are 


calculated to give us some insight into the nature of this 

new property of light. In the following table Sir David 

Brewster has described the changes produced upon the co- 

lours, by placing different fluids on the reflecting surface:— 
Alcohol ; tinge of yellow. 


iL 
Bs 
3. Oil of cassia; faint reddish yellow. 
. Water ; tinge of red. 
. Alcohol; diluted pink. 
. Oil of cassia; a bluer pink. 
. Water ; faint pink of second order 
. Alcohol; ditto more pink. 
3. Oil of cassia; bluish pink of second order. 
1. Water; pinkish red, second order. 
2. Alcohol; brilliant pink, ditto. 
3 
1 


Maximum tint with 
three different fluids. 
Water; tinge of yellow. 


. Oil of cassia; greenish blue, third order. 
. Water; yellow, second order. 

2. Alcohol; yellower. 
3. Oil of cassia; yellowish pink. 
1. Water; brownish red, second order. 
2 
3 
1. Water; dilute green. 
2 
3 
1 
2 


. Alcohol; pinkish red, ditto. 
. Oil of cassia; greenish blue. 


. Aleohol; greenish white, second order. 

. Oil of cassia; bright gamboge. yellow. 

. Water; pinkish red, first order. 

. Alcohol; reddish pink. 
3. Oil of cassia; bright blue, second order. 
1. Water; pale yellow. 
2. Alcohol; yellow, with tinge of orange. 
3. Oil of cassia; yellowish pink, second order. 
1. Water; greenish white, second order. 
2. Alcohol; yellowish white. 
3. Oil of cassia; brilliant gamboge yellow. 


pa a Rt tc 


Our author was now desirous of observing what took 
place in the prismatic images, when the colours appeared in 
the principal or central image. 

Let AB, fig. 107, be the reflected image of a long rect 
angular aperture from the spaces between the grooves, and 
ab, a'l’, a’ b", alb", the 
prismatic images of it, vv, 
v'v', &e. being the violet # 


red sides of these spectra. 
Then in the 

First spectrum ab, the 
violet rays are obliterated at 
m at an incidence of 74°, 
and the red rays at m at an 
incidence of 66°, the inter- 
mediate colours, blue, green, 
being obliterated at inter- 
mediate points between m 
and m, and at angles of in- 
cidence intermediate be- 
tween 74° and 66°. In the 

Second spectrum a’d’, the 
violet rays are obliterated at 
m’ at an incidence of 66° , 
20’, and the red at x’ at i 
54° 45’. In the a tlle BB 

Third spectrum ab’, the violet rays are obliterated at 
m’ at 57°, and the red at 2” at 41° 35’. And in the — 

Fourth spectrum a’”’b"”, the violet rays are obliterated at 
m’’ at 48°, and the red rays at n’”” at 23° 30’. 
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on all the prismatic images at a lesser incidence, as shown 
at py, p’v’, the violet being obliterated at p, and the red at 
y, and the intermediate colours at intermediate points. In 
this second succession the line py begins and ends at the 
same angle of incidence, as the line m’’n” in the third pris- 
matic image a6’; and the line »’/ on the second prisma- 
tic image corresponds with m’’’n’” on the fourth prismatic 


image. 
Fig. 108. 
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_ This singular obliteration of the colours js shown more 
clearly in fig. 108, where rmvn is a part of one of the pris- 
matic images, rr the red spacc, gg the green space, 6d the 
blue, and w the violet space. ‘The line of obliteration mn 
begins at m, the extreme violet being obliterated there, so 
that the curve of illumination abm, fig. 109, is just affected 
at One extremity m. The line advances into the spectrum, 
and at the point, corresponding to d, fig. 109, a portion of 
the blue and violet is obliterated, as shown by the notch 
in the curve; at ¢ a portion of the green and blue; at ha 
Portion of the red and green, and at n the extreme red. 
_A similar obliteration of tints takes place on the ordinary 
image AB. 

_ The first obliteration, viz. that of the violet, takes place 
at 0, fig. 107, and that of the red at p; while the interme- 
diate colours disappear at intcrmediate points. This first 
space of obliteration has no corresponding one at the same 
incidence in any of the prismatic images. 

The second obliteration of the violet in AB takes place 

at g, and that of the red at r, and this corresponds in inci- 
dence with the oblitcrations m’n', m’n’ on the second pris- 
Matic image. 
The third obliteration of the violet takes place at s, and 
that of the red at ¢, and this corresponds in incidence with 
the four obliterations on the second and fourth prismatic 
images, viz. py, plr’, ml", m!!'n!", 

Tn all these phenomena the points m, n, p#, v, &c. are only 
the points of minimum intensity, or of maximum oblitera- 
tion; for the tints never entirely disappear, and those ob- 
literated at each line mn form an oblique spectrum contain- 
ing all the prismatic colours. 

€ analysis of these curious and apparently complicated 
Phenomena becomes very simple when they are examined 
under homogeneous illumination. The effect produced in 
red light is represented in fig. 110, where AB is the image 
of the rectangular aperture reflected from the faces n of 
le steel, and the four images on each side of it correspond 
with the prismatic images. All these nine images, however, 
Consist of homogeneous red light, which is obliterated at the 
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\\odieal Another similar succession of obliterated tints takes place 


fifteen shaded rectangles, which are the minima of the 
new series of periodical colours which 
cross both the ordinary and the pris- 
matic images. The centres pats & 
n, v, &c. of these rectangles corre- 
spond with the points marked with 
the same letters in fig. 107; and if 
we had drawn the same figure for vio- 
let light, the centres of the rectangles 
would have corresponded with o, D 8s 
m, p, &e. in fig. 107. The rectangles 
should have been shaded off to re- 
present the phenomena accurately, 
but the only object of the figure is 
to shew to the eye the position and 
relations of the minima of the pe- 
riods. 

If it should be practicable to re- 
move a still greater portion of the 
faces n, the first minimum P, fig. 110, 
would commence at a greater angle 
of incidence; and other two rows of 
minima, namely, rows of five and six, 
would be found extending to the fifth 
and sixth prismatic images. The arrangement and succes- 
sion of these is easily deducible from fig. 110, where the law 
of the phenomenon is obvious to the eye. 

The following table contains the angles of incidence 
reckoned from the perpendicular at which these minima 
occur in the extreme rays. 


Fig. 110. 
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Position of the minima in red light. 
Org. Im. Ist Prism 2d Prism $d Prism 4th Prism 
Im. Im. Im, Im. 
First minima p...76° 0’ 66° 0’ 85° 45’ 41° 35’ 23° 30’ 
Second minima 755 45 41 35 23 30... 
Third minima....23 30 ; 


Position of the minima in violet light. 


Ord. Im. Ist Prism 2dPrism $d Prism 4th Prism 
In. Im. Im. Im. 
First minima 81° 30’ 740 66° 20’ 57° 48° 
Second minima...66 20 57 48 


Third minima...48 


When the steel with 1000 grooves is exposed to common 
light, and the incident ray is very near the perpendicular, 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and Sth prismatic images are combined 
into a mass of whitish light, terminated externally by a 
black space. As the angle of incidence increases, the 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th images are combined into this mass, then 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th images, and so on; the black 
space which terminates this mass receding from the axis or 
image AB, fig. 107, as the obliquity of the incident ray in- 
creases. 

Having covered the steel plate with water and oil of cas- 
sia in succession, I found the angular distances of the black 
space to be as follows at the same incidence :— 


Oil of cassia .....ccceccccsesececese-2]1 22 


the sines of which are inversely as the indices of refraction 
of the fluids. 
Phenomena analogous to those above described take place 
an the grooved surfaces of gold, silver, and calcareous spar, 
G 
In order to study this subject under a more general as- 
pect, I was:desirous of examining the phenomena exhibited 
by grooved surfaces of different reftactive powers. It was 
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Periodical obviously impossible to procure systems of lines upon trans- 
Colours. parent bodies in which the grooves should have exactly the 


same distance and magnitude; but I conceived it practic- 
able to impress upon different substances the very grooves 
which produced the preceding phenomena, and I succeeded 
in impressing the system of 1000 grooves upon tin, realgar, 
and isinglass. 


The following results were obtained with én, the colours 
being those upon AB, fig. 107 :— 


White...... ARR es Ore we.” 


Pink. 
First junction of pink and blue.....76 20 
Greenish blue. 
Yellow. 
Pink. 
Second junction of pink and blue 57 40 
Bluish green. 
Yellow. 
Orange. 
Pink. 
Third junction of pink and blue. 
First minimum of red......76° 


Second OL 


The following results were obtained with realgar:— 


Nit (56a) «tama (cts Sears ae. “F. 90° 0’ 
Be eH Ric ces orrocnce Eas eearscne 
Wai... «2 ee ” er: io ow 
First junction of pink and blue er ka 
Inte teeeaals coleisietae setae. aoe elspa octet oe qe, 
Bluish green...... Oth. Ts» f 10 1S 
WF Glows. ens SR Sree 
Bright pink....... bo cali esa nnn deecie> +e 54 
Second junction of pink and blue Ba of 
Bluish green..essscssceeesserscreeecees 41 
Re ee ce ee 36 
Biiik Se. ee Meech. Cacke se eae 82 


More and more pink. 
First minimum of red...72° 0’ 


Second - 26 15 


The following results were obtained with isinglass. The 


colours were generally the same as in the steel :-— 


The first limit of pink and blue was at...75° 45/ 
The blue of second Order......seccoeseeeees 73 45 
The second limit of pink and blue was at 54 30 


In these experiments the tin gave nearly the same results 
as the steel; butin the realgar and the isinglass similar tints 
were produced at a less angle of incidencc than in the stecl. 
The minima of the periods were exhibited very finely on 
the isinglass, and were produced at smaller angles of inci- 


dence. 


In a specimen with 1000 grooves upon isinglass, the third 
pink, or that seen upon steel at 36°, was the highest ; but 
after drying, the pink descended to yellow, and subsequently 


to grecn. 


If the isinglass is removed from the steel when it is still 
soft, the edges of the grooves get rounded and lose thcir 
sharpness, and only one prismatic image is seen on each side 


of the ordinary image, as in mother-of-pearl. 


The mass of white light is finely secn in the impressions 


taken upon tin, but never appears upon isinglass. 


The prismatic colours seen on mother-of-pearl are ex- 
actly of the same kind as the prismatic images of grooved 
surfaces, with this difference, that a single prismatic image 


~~ 


only is seen on each side of the common colourless image. Perig 
The following account of these colours has been given Col 
by Sir David Brewster, who first analysed them, and dis- “>, 
covered their communicability to wax, the fusible metals, 
&e. 

Mothcr-of-pearl, which constitutes the interior lining of Prope: 
the shell of the pearl oyster, and of various other shells, has of mot. 
been long employed in the arts for the purposes of use and of Peat 
ornament. Every one must have observed the play ofpris- | 
matic tints, from which this substance derives much of its | 
value as an ornament; but the nature and origin of these 
tints were never made the subject of investigation, till Sir ) 
David Brewster took up the subject, and published the re- 


sults of his obscrvations in the Phil. Trans. for 1814. 
In order to study well the properties of this substance, 
we must select a regularly formed piece or plate of mother- 
of-pearl, which is known by the uniformity of its colour in 
day-light, and scarcely exhibits in that light any of the pris- . 
matic tints. Let this plate be now ground flat on both sides, 
(but not polished), upon a hone ora piece of slate, or upon . 
a bit of glass, with the powder of schistus, or with fine 
emery. When this is done, hold the plate close to the eye, . 
and view in it by reflexion the flame of a candle, or of an 
argand lamp, or the flame of two or thrée candles, so placed 
as to appear like one, and we shall see a dull and reddish 
image, free from all prismatic colours, its dulness arising 
from the imperfect polish of the surface. On one side of, 
or above or below, this image, will be seen a brighter image 
with the colours of the spectrum, nearly as if it had been 
formed by a prism. 

When the plate of mother-of-pearl is turned round in its 
own plane, the prismatic image will follow the motion of 
the plate, and revolve round the common image, the blue 
rays being nearest the common image, and the red rays far- 
thest from it. Ifthe plate is so placed that the prismatic 
image is in the plane of reflexion, and between the common | 
image and the observer, it will be found that the distance | 
between the two images increases with the angle ofinci- 
dence, being about 2° 7’ at an incidence not far from the | 
perpendicular, and 9° 14’ at a very great obliquity. This ; 
distance between the images varies more rapidly when me | 
plate is turned round 180° in azimuth, so that the common 
image is between the prismatic image and the observer ; 
but in this case we cannot measure the angle accurately 
much beyond 60°, when it is nearly 4° 30’. 

Beyond the prismatic image, and in the same line with 
it and the comnion image, will be observed a mass of co- 
loured light, nearly as far beyond the prismatic image as 
the prismatic image is from the common image. Thedis- | 
tance of this patch of coloured light varies according to § 


different law from that of the prismatic image, as the Tays 
which form it have previously suffered refraction. This 
mass of light has a beautiful cremson colour at great angles 
of obliquity. At 37° of incidence it is green, and at less 
anglesit has a yellow hue, approaching to white, and becomes 
very luminous. These colours become more brilliant when 
the plate is polished, and have an origin quite different from 
those of the prismatic image.’ 
Hitherto we have considered the phenomena only when 
the surface has that degree of polish which accompanies | 
‘smooth grinding. If a greater degree of polish, however, | 
is communicated to the plate, the common image becomes 
more brilliant, and a new prismatic image starts up, Ma- 
metrically opposite to the first prismatic image, and at b 
same distance from the common image. This second pris- } 
matic image resembles in every respect the first. Its = | 
liancy increases with the polish, and when this polish - | 
very high, the second prismatic image is nearly as bright as 


4 1 See Phil. Trans, 1836, p. 55. 


urs. lishing. This second image is never accompanied, like the 


first, by a mass of coloured light. If the polish of the sur- 
face is removed by grinding, the second prismatic image 
vanishes, and the first resumes its primitive brilliancy. 

When the preceding experiments are repeated on the op- 
posite surface of the plate of mother-of-pearl, the same phe- 
nomena are observed, but in a reverse order, the first pris- 
matic image and the mass of colonred light being now seen 
on the opposite side of the plate. 

In examining the light transmitted through the mother- 
of-pearl, we shall perceive analogous phenomena. A co- 
loured image will be seen on each side of the common 
image, having the same angular distance from it as those 
seen by reflexion, and resembling them in every particu- 
lar; the blue light being nearest the eommon image, and 
the red light farthest from it. These two images, however, 
are generally fainter than those seen by reflexion. When 
the second prismatic image is extinguished by removing the 
polish, it is then the most brilliant when seen by transmis- 
sion; and, in general, the image which is brightest by re- 
flexion is faintest by transmission, and vice versa. 

In measuring the angular distances of the prismatic image 
from the common image seen by reflexion, Sir David Brews- 
ter had occasion to fix the mother-of-pearl! to a goniometer 
by means of a cement made of rosin and bees’ wax. Upon 
removing it from the cement, by insinuating the edge of a 
knife, and making it spring off, the plate of mother-of-pearl 
left a clean impression of its own surface; and he was sur- 
prised to observe, that the cement had actually reeeived the 
property of producing the colours which were exhibited by 
the mother-of-pearl. This was at first attributed by our 
author, and others who saw the experiments, to avery thin 
film of mother-of-pearl detached from the plate, and left 
upon the cement; but subsequent experiments convinced 
him that the mother-of-pearl communicated to the cement 
its own properties. 

In order to shew this remarkable property to advantage, 
the plate of mother-of-pearl should be fixed to a handle like 
a seal, and its surface earefully cleaned. The sealing-wax 
should be black, and the impression taken by an impulse of 
the plate against the black sealing-wax, when rendercd as 
fluid as possible by heat. 

The properties of mother-of-pearl may also be communi- 
cated in this way to balsam of tolu, gum-arabic, gold leaf 
placed upon wax, tinfoil, the fusible metal eomposed of bis- 
muth and mercury, and to lead, by hard pressure, or the 
blow ofa‘hammer. When the impression is first made upon 
the fusible metal, the play of colours is singularly fine ; but 
the metallic surface soon loses its polish, and the colours 
gradually decay. 

Ifdissolved isinglass or gum-arabic, &c., are placed upon 
the plate of mother-of-pearl, and allowed to harden upon it, 
they will exhibit in the most splendid manner the colours 
of the substance 3 or if we indurate these gums between two 
plates of motherof-pearl, we shall have transparent films, 
exhibiting on both sides the play of the prismatic tints. 

n order to show that in these cases no part of the mo- 
ther-of-pear] is left on the surface, Sir David Brewster 
plunged a piece of wax, with the impression, into nitrie acid, 
which would instantly have destroyed the carbonate of lime, 
of which the mother-of-pearl is chiefly composed, but it had 

_ ‘Roeffect on the colorific property of the surface. In soft 

Cements, made of bees’ wax and rosin, the slightest degree 
of eat destroys the superficial configuration, by which the 
Colour js produced. In sealing-waz, isingluss, gum-arabic, 

and realgar, amuch greater heat is necessary to destroy it ; 
but in tenfoil and lead, its destruction ean only be effeeted 
_ by the temperature at which they cease to become solid. 
r f we now examine the prismatic images reflected from 
© wax which has received the impression from an unpo- 
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ical the first, which has its brilliancy a little impaired by po- 
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lished piece of mother-of-pearl, we shall find that the single Periodical 
prismatic image which is thus produced ison the right hand Colours. 
of the common image, whereas it is on the left hand of they 


common image in the mother-of-pearl itself. 

At different angles of incidence, the two eoloured images 
formed by the wax, follow the same Jaws as those produced 
by the mother-of-pearl ; but the mass of green and crimson 
tints never appears in the impressions taken from mother- 
of-pearl, because they are produced by light which has pe- 
netrated the mother-of-pearl, and has after refraction been 
reflected from one or more thin plates whieh lie between the 
strata of which the mother-of-pearl is eomposed. 

In eommunicating to isinglass or gum-arabie the super- 
ficial structure of mother-of-pearl, their transparency en- 
ables us to observe the phenomena of the transmitted colours. 
The two prismatic images sere both visible—the primary 
one being remarkably brilliant, and the second one scarce- 
ly perceptible ; but when the light was transmitted through 
the gum, the primary image was nearly extinct, while the 
secondary one was unusually brilliant and highly coloured, 
far surpassing in splendour those which are formed by trans- 
mission through the mother-of-pearl itself. When both the 
surfaces of isinglass or gum-arabic have received the su- 
perficial structure of mother-of-pearl, four images are seen. 
The ¢ransmitted colours are more brilliant in gum-arabie 
than in balsam of tolu, as the latter reflects more light ; but 
the prismatie images have the same degree of colour or dis- 
persion when formed by isinglass or gum-arabic, as when 
they are formed upon metallic surfaces. 

From these facts it is obvious that the principal pheno- 
mena of mother-of-pearl have their origin in a particular 
configuration of its surface. By the use of the microscope 
Sir David Brewster diseovered in every speeimen of mo- 
ther-of-pearl that gave the prismatic images, a grooved 
structure upon its surface, resembling the delicate texture 
of the skin at the tip of an infant’s finger, orthe lines which 
mark out islands and coasts upon a map. 

In many specimens of mother-of-pearl, the grooves are pa- 
rallel, but they are often arranged in all possible directions 
like the veins of agate, and in this case the common reflect- 
ed image is surrounded with a number of prismatie images 
sometimes arranged in a circular or oval form, more or less 
regular. Sometimes the spaces between the grooves, or 
rather the edges of the strata of the shell, can be seen by 
the naked eye, or by a magnifying power of six or eight 
times, in which case the prismatic images are less highly 
eoloured, having whitish light in their centre, and are placed 
close to the common image. At other parts of the same 
plate, more than 3000 grooves may be counted in an inch, 
and in some places they cannot be detected by ordinary 
magnifying powers. When the spaces between the grooves 
are wide, a new groove often begins, and there is often a 
sudden change from a series of wide grooves to a series of 
close ones. When the mother-of-pearl is scratehed, the 
bottom and sides of the scratches are grooved exactly like 
the parts that are polished. 

The direction of the grooves is always at right angles to 
the line joining the common image and the prismatic image. 
Had the grooved structure appeared only upon its external 
surface, the phenomena and the communicable colours 
would have disappeared when the surface was ground 
down; but the surprising part of the phenomenon is, that 
if we grind down the external surface with the finest pow- 
ders, and polish it to the utmost degree, we never can grind 
out the grooved strueture, and replace it by a flat surfaee. 
The edges of the shell break off by the action of the finest 
powders, so that the termination of one stratum cannot 
pass into the subjacent stratum without being separated 
by a distinct line or edge, formed by the fracture of its thin 
marginal parts. As all the strata have thus a prismatic 
termination, the mass of green and crimson light is reflect- 
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Periodical ed from near the edge of the surface upon which the super- 

_ Colours." incumbent stratum lies. 

—~\——_ Sir John Herschel discovered in very thin plates of mo- 
‘ther-of-pearl a pair of nebulous prismatic images more dis- 
tant from the central image than the two prismatic ones 
above deseribed, and also a pair of fainter nebulous images, 
the line joining which is perpendicular to the line joining 
the first pair. He saw them by looking through thin pieees 
between the 70th and 300th of an ineh thick. They are 
produced by a veined structure, in which there were 3700 
veins in aninch. ‘They cross the common grooves at all 
angles, and are parallel to the plane passing through the 
centres of the two systems of the eoloured rings. 

The spurious discs of stars first noticed by Sir William 
Herschel, have been justly eonsidered as arising from dif- 
fraction, and have been described as supplementary facts 
to those discovered by Fraunhofer, in Sir John Herschel’s 
Treatise on Light ; and we believe every thing distinctly 
known on the subjegp,' is due to the latter. A good tele- 
scope with a small power, shews fixed stars as a bright mass 
of light with some extraneous Tays. A magnifying power 
of from 200 to 400, in favourable weather, exhibits the star 
as a well defined disc surrounded by several alternately 
dark and bright equidistant rings slightly coloured at their 
margin. These rings are best seen in refracting telescopes, 
with which the central dise is larger than in reflectors. 

In applying apertures of various figures to the mirrors 
and object-glasses of telescopes, Sir John Herschel obtain- 
ed the following results : 

Effectspro- With the largest circular diaphragm, cither near to, or 

duced by distant from the spectrum or object-glass, the dise and rings 

apertures of increase inversely as the diameter of the aperture. When 
various —_ the aperture was only one inch in a telescope of seven feet 
shapess in focal length, the disc of the star was well defined and 
surrounded with one ring only faintly tinged with white, 
faint red, black, very faint blue, white, extremely faint red, 
and black, reckoning from the centre. With a half inch 
aperture, the rings were invisible, the disc greatly enlarged, 
the light shading off to the circumference like some comets. 

Plate This is shewn in fig. 11, Plate CCCLXXXIi. 

eccLxxxm- With annular apertures the phenomena were highly beau- 

Figs) 11-461, ‘When the outside of the annulus was three inehes 

- and the inside one and a quarter, Capella appeared as in 

fig. 12, and the double star Castor as in fig. 13. When the 

breadth of the annular aperture is diminished, the disc and 
the breadth of the rings also diminish, while the number of 
visible rings increases. The appearance of Capella with 

annular apertures of 5°5 inches exterior, 5°5 interior, of 0-7 

exterior, of 0-2 interior, and of 2°2 exterior, of 2°0 interior, 

is represented in figs. 14, 15, and 16. In the last figure 
the disc was redueed to a point, and the rings were so nu- 
merous and close that they could scarcely be counted. 

When the breadth of this annulus was reduced one-half, 

the rings were invisible. 

When two annuli, as shewn in the Fig. 111. 
annexed figure, were used, large halos 

or rings were seen by Sir John Her- 

schel, asin fig.17, plateCCCLXXXI. 

With an aperture of the shape of 

an equilateral triangle, or the open- 

ing between two concentrie equila- 

teral triangles, the figure was that 

shewn in fig. 18, in which the small 

central disc was extremely bright, 

and the field of the teleseope black. 

When the preceding figure is seen with the tclescope 

out of focus, it changes into fig. 19. 


Fig. 17 


! Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Light, § 769, &c. in which the reader will find the subject more fully treated. 
Optics, book ii. part iv. p- 264. 


2 This account is abridged from Newton’s 
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Whcn three circular apertures are placed at the angles F 
of an equilateral triangle, the effect shewn in fig. 20, is 
roduced. a 
When three equal and similar annular apertures were ar- Fig 
ranged in the same manner, the effeet was as in fig. 12, | 
When this was thrown out of foeus, it had the appearance 
in fig. 21 ; when brought better into focus, it changed into 
fig. 22; and when in focus, into fig. 124 


Srct. IV—On the Colours of concave Mirrors or thick 
Pilates. 


The colours produeed by thick plates were discovered by cy 
Sir Isaac Newton, who has given the following account of thi 
them.! “« There is no glass or speculum however well so 
ever polished but besides the light which it refracts or re- 
fiects regularly, scatters every way irregularly a faint light 
by means of which the polished surface, when illuminated 
in a dark room by a beam of the sun’s light, may be easily 
seen in all positions of the eye. There are certain pheno- 
mena of this scattered light, which, when I first observed 
them, seemed very strange and surprising tome. Thesun 
shining into my darkened chamber through a hole in the 
shutter AB, one-third of an inch wide, I let the intromitted 
beam of light RR fall perpendicularly upon a glass specu- 
lum M, ground concave on one side, and convex on the 
other, to a sphere of five feet and eleven inches radius, and 
quick-silvered over on the convex side. And holding a 
white opake ehart, or a quire of paper, at the eentre of the 
sphere to which the speeulum was ground, that is, at the 
distance of about five feet and eleven inches from the spe- 
culum, in such a manner that the beam of light mught pass 
through a little hole made in the middle of the chart to the 
speculum, and thence be reflected back to the same hole: 
I observed upon the ehart four or five concentric irises or 
rings of colours like rainbows, after the manner that those 
in the fourth and following observations of the first part 
of this third book encompassed the black spot, but yet lar- 
ger and fainter than those. If the distance of the chart 
from the speculum was much greater or much less than 
that of six feet, the rings became dilute and vanished, 


Fig. 112. 


The colours of these rainbows succeeded one another 
from the centre outerwards, in the same form and order 
with those transmitted through the two object glasses. 

Measuring the diameters of these rings upon the chart, I 
found them also in the same proportion to one another with 
the rings between the two object glasses. For the diame- 
ters of the four first of the bright rings measured between 
the brightest parts of their orbits at the distance of six feet 
from the speculum, were 1}4, 23; 211, 38 inches, whose 
squarcs are in arithmetical progression of the numbers 1,2, 
3, 4. If the white circular spot in the middle be reckon- 
ed amongst the rings, and its central light, where it seems 
to be most luminous, be put equipollent to an infinitely lit- 
tle ring ; the squares of the diameter of the rings wu De 
in the progression 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &e. I measured also the dia 
meters of the dark circles between these luminous ones, 

ae oan 
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| riodical and found their squares in the 


progression of the numbers 
4, 14, 34, &c. The diameters 
tance of six feet from the speculum, being 1,3;, 25, 22, 45. 
inches. Ifthe distance of the chart from the speculum 
was increased or diminished, the diameters of the circles 
were increased or diminished proportionally. 

“ When the beam of the sun’s light was reflected back 
from the speculum, not directly to the hole in the window, 
but to a place a little distant from it, the common centre 
of that spot, and of all the rings of colours fell in the mid- 
dle way between the beam of the incident light, and the 
beam of the reflected light, and by consequence in the cen- 
tre of the spherical concavity of the speculum, whenever 
the chart on which the rings of colours fell was placed at 
that centre. And as the beam of reflected light, by in- 
clining the speculum, receded more and more from the 
beam of incident light, and from the common centre of 
the coloured rings between them these rings grew bigger 
and bigger, and so also did the white round spot, and new 
rings of colours emerged successively out of their common 
centre, and the white spot became a white ring encompass- 
ing them; and the incident and reflected beams of light 
always fell upon the opposite parts of this white ring, illu- 
minating its perimeter like two mock suns in the opposite 

rtsofaniris. * * 

“ The colours of the new rings were ina contrary order to 
those of the former, and arose after this manner. The white 
round spot of light in the middle of the rings continued 
white to the centre, till the distance of the incident and re- 
flected beams at the chart was about $ parts of an inch, 
and then it began to grow dark in the middle. And when 
that distance was about 1% of an inch, the white Spot was 
become a ring encompassing a dark second spot which in 
the middle inclined to violet and indigo. * *# 

“When the distance between the incident and reflected 
beams of light became a little bigger, there emerged out 
of the middle of the dark spot after the indigo a blue, and 
then out of that blue a pale green, and soon after a yellow 
andred, * * 
_ “When the distance of the two beams of light at the chart 
was a little more increased, there emerged out of the middle 
in order after the red, a purple, a blue, a green, a yellow, 
and a red inelining much to purple.” By the successive 
development of these colours, rings are formed within the 
white circle till they become very dilute and vanished while 
the white ring, and one or two on each side of it, continued 
visible ; and these also vanished when the distance between 

€ two beams of light was still more increased. 
“These are the phenomena,” says Sir Isaac, “of thick 
convexo-concave plates which are everywhere of 
the same thickness. There are yet other phenomena when 
on one side than on the 
plates are more or less concave 

aN convex, or plano-convex, or double convex. For in 

these eases the plates make rings of colours, but after 
various manners.” 

The Duke de Chaulncsl observed colours analogous to 
those of thin plates, when the surface of a mirror was co- 
vered with a thin film of milk after it was dry, or with a 
screen of gauze or muslin placed at a small distance in 
front of the mirror. Sir Wm. Herschel? has given an ac- 
Count of an interesting experinient in which, by dispersing 


. /at-powder in the air before a metallic speculum on which 


a beam of light is incident, and receiving the reflected 
“eam On a screen, fine rings of colour are produced ; or an 
analogous phenomena may be seen by scattering hair-pow- 


of the first four at the dis- which he has found the most 
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Sir David Brewster has remarked,* that the method eutoiiae 
simple for exhibiting these olours 
colours, is to place the eye immediately behind a smal] —~\—~~ 


flame, from a minute wick fed with oil or 
can examine them even at a perpendicular 
colours of thick plates may be seen even 
candle held before the eye at the distance 
feet from a common 


wax, so that we 
incidence. The 
with a common 
of ten or twelve 
pane of crown glass in a window 
that has accumulated a little fine dust upon its surface, or 
that has on its surface a deposition of fine moisture. Un- 
der these circumstances they are so very bright, that they 
may be seen even when the pane of glass is clean. 


Sect. V.—On the Colours produced by Double Plates of - 
Glass of equal thickness. 


In 1815, Sir David Brewster 
Transactions® “ An account of 
fringes produced by the reflection of 
plates of parallel glass of equal thickness.” 

In these experiments he cut the plates of glass AB, CD, 
fig. 112, out of the same piece, and having placed between 
them a bit of soft bees’ wax, he pressed them together til] 
they were at the distance of nearly the tenth of an iach, and 
slightly inclined toeach other 
asin the figure, till one or 
more of the reflected images 
ofa circular luminous disc 
seen in the direction VR by 
an eye at V, were reflected 
from the bright and direct 
image formed by transmitted 
light. When this was done 
thereflected image was cros- 
sed with about fifteen or 
sixteen beautiful parallel 
fringes. The three central 
fringes consist of blackish 
and whitish stripes, and the 
exterior ones of brilliant stripes of red and green light ; 
and the central fringes have the Same appearance in rela- 
tion to the external fringes, as the internal have to the ex- 
ternal rings formed by thin plates. Ifthe two plates of 
glass are turned round in a plane at right angles to the in- 
cident ray, the reflected images will move round the bright 
image, and the parallel fringes will always preserve a di- 
rection at right angles to a line joining the centres of the 
bright and reflected images. Hence it follows, that the 
direction of the Sringes is always parallel to the common 
section of the four reflecting surfaces, which exercise an 
action upon the incident light. 

The position of the plates remaining as before, let the 


what is the same thing, the 


Fig. 113. 


of the plates is increased, 

If the light of the circular object, instead of falling per- 
pendicularly upon the plates, is incident at different obli- 
quities, so that the plane of incidence is at right angles to 
the common section of the plates, no fringes are visible 
across any of the images. But if the plane of incidence is 
parallel to the common section of the plates, the reflected 
images increase in brightness with the obliquity of inci- 


der on the face of a common looking-glass. 3 . dence, and the coloured fringes become more vivid. When 
, Fc de Acad. de Paris, 1705, p. 136. * Phil. Trans, 1807, Part ii. 


e our Article Cunosatics, vol. vi, Pp. 639. sect. ix. 


* Treatise on Optics, 


Lardner’s Cyclop. § 77, 
* Vol. vii. p. 435. 


published in the Edinburgh Colours of 
a new species of coloured double 
light between two Plates of 


Periodical the angle of incidence increases from 0° to 90°, 
Colours. that have suffered the greatest number of reflections are 
way crossed by other fringes, inclined to them at a small angle. 
the image formed by four re- 
but it is not 
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the images 


At an angle of about 44°, 
flexions is covered with interfering fringes ; 
till the angle of incidence is greater, that this 
seen on the image formed by two reflexions. 

Hitherto he had observed no fringes upon the first or 
bright image, which is composed of light that has not suf- 
fered reflexion from the second plate of glass. By con- 
cealing, however, the bright light of the first image, so as 
to perceive the image formed by a second reflexion, within 
the first plate, and by viewing this image through a small 
aperture, which he found of great service in giving dis- 
tinctness to all the phenomena, he observed fringes across 
the first image, far surpassing in precision of outline, and 
‘n richness of colouring, every analogous phenomenon 
which he had seen. When these fringes were concealed, 
he also observed other fringes on the image immediately 
behind them, and formed bya third reflexion, from the in- 
terior of the first plate. He concealed the second image, 
upon which the fringes were extremely bright, and very 
faint stripes were seen upon the one immediately behind it. 

In examining these phenomena a little more attentively, 
he observed that the size of the fringes in the first image 
varied with the distance of the eye from the plates, while 
those on the second and fourth image diminished with that 
distance. 

In pursuing this inquiry, 


is distinctly 


our author found that the pro- 
duction of the fringes depends upon the action of all the 
four surfaces of the two plates of parallel glass ; and that 
the magnitudes of the fringes are inversely as the thickness 
of the plates that produce them at a given inclination. 

When the eye is placed between the plates and the lu- 
minous object, so as to sce the first, third, fifth, seventh, 
&c. reflected images, the coloured fringes are also seen, 
and have the same character as those already described. 

All these phenomena are seen without any variation when 
polarised light is used in place of common light. 

In order to explain the changes which the light under- 
goes in its passage through the plates of glass, let AB, CD, 
fig. 113, be a section of two plates at right angles to the 
common section of their surfaces, and let RS be a ray of 
light incident nearly ina vertical direction. This ray, af- 
ter passing through the first plate AB, will suffer a small 
refraction at P and Q, and emerge in the direction QV 
parallel to RS. At the point P, in the second plate CD, 
the ray TP willbe reflected to a, again reflected to b, and, 
after suffering a refraction at b and c, will emerge in the 
direction ed, forming with RV an angle equal to twice the 
inclination of the plates. A portion of the reflected ray 
Pa, will enter the first plate at a, and having suffered re- 
flexion and refraction at 8, the reflected portion By will 
reach the eye at 6. The rayP abe will likewise suffer a 
reflection atc and e, and will reach the eye at g. In like 
manner, a part of the ray PQ will be reflected at Q, 
and move in the direction Qrstuv, and another part of it 
in the direction sw zy 2, and these rays will suffer several 
other reflexions ; but the images which they form will be 
so faint, that the eye will not be capable of perceiving 
them. When the observer, therefore, looks at a luminous 
body, in the direction SR, through the glass plates, he will 
perceive two images, one of which is a bright image, scen 
by the transmitted light QV, and the other is a faint image, 
seen principally by the reflected light Pabed and com- 
posed of several images, formed by the pencils ed, wv, ¢ é, 
z&,andeg. The bright image is not crossed by coloured 


1 Vol. vi. p. 636, sect. vi. 


2 Treatise on Light, § 688—696. See also Biot’s Traité de Physique, tom. iv. 


but the fringes appear distinctly upon the other 
the light by which these fringes are formed, 


fringes, 
image; and 
has suffered two reflexions from the exterior surfaces, 
two refractions at the interior surfaces of the plates.” 
Dr. Thomas Young, in the article CoRoMATICS in this 
work,! has given an explanation of these phenomena upon 
the principles of interference, and Sir John Herschel has 
shewn by an interesting analysis of them, that they are 
well fitted for illustrating the laws of this class of pheno- 
mena, and may be readily explained by interference.” 


Cole 
and 


When two or three plates are combined, as in the form of Frin; 


concave and convex lenses, 
and triple achromatic object-glass, a series of beautiful sys- 
temsof riags are developed. The method of observing these 
rings, and by which Sir David Brewster discovered them, is 


shewn in fig. 114, where ABCD is the section of the object- 


Fig. 114. 


glass, including a meniscus ofair. A small flame §, is placed 
about four or five inches from the object-glass, and a small 
screen G, is interposed between the flame and the eye at E, 
which is kept as close to S as possible. The distance of the 
object-glass is then varied, till the inverted greenish coloured 
fame reflected interiorly from the concave surface A 1 B, 
seems to cover the whole area of the object- lass. When 
this takes place, the rings may, by a slight change in the 
position of the object-glass, or by screening the image 
formed by the reflection from A and B, be seen in the dis- 
tinctest manner over the expanded but enfeebled image 
formed by a second reflexion from the same surface. 
When the flame is small, and the eye sees it projected. 
against the centre of the object-glass, the rings form a con- 
centric system, as shewn in 


circumference of the lens. Two of these rings mmmm, n, 
nN, N, n, were distinguished from the rest by their darkness, 
and by the whiteness of the light between them; and they 
are the bounding lines of four systems of fringes, into which 
the general system subdivides itself by oblique reflection 
‘n order to sce this change, incline the object-glass so that 
the point A is farther from the eye than B, and so that the 
eye may receive the obliquely reflected rays from every 
point of the surface A and B. Ata slight deviation ftom 
the perpendicular, the rings become smaller and closer on 
the side A, and larger and more separated on the side B. 
At greater incidences the inner ring aa, fig. 23, contracts 
into an irregular crescent aa, fig. 24. The second an 
third rings bbcc, fig. 23, do the same, as shewn at bbce, fig. 
24; and at a greater incidence the dark ring 7”, fig. 23, as 
sumes a similar form nnnn, fig. 24, and forms the boundary 
of the remote central system, nebaaben. In like mannet 
the lower part of the ring 7m, fig. 23, has enclosed a smaller 
put similar system of rings, which are shewn at nnn» 
and may be called the near central system. While these 
changes are going on, the rings without 7” fig. 23, are 
undergoing analogous, though opposite, inflexions. 

outermost, ddd, fig. 23, divides itself into two unequal por 
tions, which run out into the circumference at the points 


p. 246. : 


fig. 23, Plate CCCLXXXIHI, Plat 
approaching closer and closer to each other, towards the Figih 
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glas 
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‘olours. m, m, m, forming the boundary of the remote external sys- 

tem, m,m, m, A, and of the near central system m’, m’, m’, 

B. The four groups of rings thus developed, assume at 

rate greater incidences the character shewn in fig. 25, but they 

‘KXSXIE re not seen all at once ; and in tracing their form it is ne- 

- cessary to cause the image on which they are produced to 
be reflected successively from different parts of the lens. 
The rings are so closely packed together, at a distance from 
the white centres 2’z, to which they are all related, that it 
is extremely difficult to perceive them in the present ob- 
ject-glass. At a still greater angle of incidence, the rays 
close in upon the centres a’x, and become exceedingly close 
and nearer as the points 2’ approach to the circumference 
of the lens, and the rays become brighter from the increase 
of the light at greater obliquities. 

In some double object-glasses the rays can only be seen 
by looking through the convex crown glass lens. In one 
object-glass the four bounding fringes at xz, fig. 25, united 
and formed a black cross, as shewn in fig. 26. From a 
series of experiments Sir David Brewster has found that 
in the object-glass shewn in fig. 113, the action of the two 
surfaces 1, 2 of the convex lens AB, and the inner sur- 
face 3 of the concave one CD, are necessary to the pro- 
duction of these fringes, and hence he coneludes that the 

" rings arise from the interference of two pencils of light, one 
of which has suffered three reflections within the convex 
lens AB, and has passed four times through its thickness, 
with another pencil which has suffered éwo reflexions with- 
in the convex lens, and one reflexion from the inner sur- 
face of the concave lens, and has passed four times through 
the thickness of the convex lens, and ¢wice through the 

thickness of the meniscus of air. 

Ina triple object-glass, which gave a system of rings simi- 

lar to that in fig. 26, they were covered with another system 
of very minute fringes, parallel to one another, and to the line 

joining the centres a and z.1 
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Sect. VI—On the Colours of'Double Plates of Glass of 
Unequal Thickness, and other Analogous Phenomena. 


ours of 
tl ble 


Mr. W. Nicholson observed the colours of thick plates 
‘ in the glasses employed for the sights of sextants, and he 
‘ae considered them analogous to those of thin plates. They 
ness, have been ascribed, however, by Dr. Young;? “to the rays 
twice reflected in the second plate only.” 

Knox, Mr. Kuox of Belfast? has described some interesting phe- 
nomena already briefly noticed by Dr. Young, in the article 
Curomatics. Having formed a system of the rings of 
thin plates, by placing a convex lens on a piece of silvered 
glass, he observed the common system of reflected rings, 

and also the transmitted system reflected to his eye by the 

%. silvered glass. This is shewn in fig.#7, Plate CCCLX XXIII. 

Where A and B are the two systems; but he was surprised 
to observe between them a system of parallel fringes CD 
| F, passing through the intersection of the two circular 


systems. ‘These fringes were equal in number to the number 
ofthe rings in A and B. They were equidistant, reached the 
edge of the lens on both sides, and were formed at right 
angles to the direction of the light, and to a line forming 
the centres of the systems A and B. 

Our author then tried the effect of combining two prim- 
ary systems of reflected rings in the same manner. With this 
view he placed a double-convex lens about thirty-six inehes 
in focal length, on a piece of plate glass, with its under side 
Painted black, and upon the lens he placed a piece of plate 
glass, By these means two sets of primary rings were pro- 


* Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xii. p. 191. 
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Vriodical ddd'd’, fig. 24. Then the next ring, viz. the dark one, m, 
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duced, whose relative positions could be altered at pleasure. Periodical 
By using the shadow of a black card, he found that, instead Clours. 
of parallel fringes, as in fig. 27, he had a new species of 


rings of a cireular form, from two to three times the diame- 
ter of the primary rings from which they originated. These 
rings passed, as before, through the intersections of the 
primary ones; and the ring which divided the two elasses 
passed through a point, whose distanee from the centre of 
each primary set were in proportion to their longest diame- 
ters. 

These rings, which Mr. Knox calls intersectionary ones, 
may be made to vary infinitely in their dimensions, accord- 
ing as the diameters of the primary sets differ more or less, 
being least where that difference is greatest, and increasing 
in size as the two primary sets approach to equality, until 
at last they become straight lines, when the two primary 
sets are equal. The dimensions of the intersectionary rings 
will also, as Mr. Knox remarks, ceteris paribus, diminish as 
the two primary sets approach, and increase as they recede 
from one another. 

As these intersectionary rings are almost always accom- 
panied by a second, and sometimes by a third set of equal 
or unequal dimensions, Mr. Knox supposes that they may 
be produced by primary sets, combined with either trans- 
mitted or reflected sets, provided the two between which 
they are formed are of unequal dimensions. 

Considering the intersectionary fringes as diagonals to 
the angles at which they were formed, Mr. Knox conjec- 
tured that if he could form rectilineal fringes by flat plates, 
and combine them at different angles, he would produce a 
third or diagonal set placed between the other two. He 
accordingly took a pair of slips of glass, and by applying 
two of their ends together, and using some friction, and a 
considerable degree of pressure, he formed a fine set of 
rectilineal fringes. By applying a third slip of glass longi- 
tudinally to the upper one of the first two, he formed a si- 
milar set of rectilineal fringes at right angles to the first ; 
and he immediately observed the diagonal fringes, which 
he had anticipated, appear in the angle between the two 
primary sets, as shewn in fig. 28, where B and C are the BPidte 


primary fringes, and D the intersectionary set, divided into CCCLNX3HL 


two classes, as shewn by the dotted line. 
second set of fringes at different angles with the first, the 
central band of the intersectionary fringes always bisected 
the angle. It is a curious circumstance, that though the 
diagonal fringes are formed by the crossing of the two pri- 
mary sets, yet they never appear at the opposite angle A, 
nor could they be made to appear in any angle formed by 
primary fringes, unless these fringes were so disposed as to 
have their red sides turned towards each other. 

Dr. Young has given an explanation of these curious nate 
phenomena in the article Curomatics,! to which we must 
refer the reader. 


By forming the Fig. 28. 


Young 


Mr. Henry Fox Talbot upon superposing two filras of Mr. Fox 
blown glass and viewing through them a homegeneous yel- Talbot. 


low flame, and even the light of the sky, observed bright 
and dark stripes, or coloured bands and fringes, which were 
not produced by either of them separately. These pheno- 
mena, as Sir John Herschel remarks, are obviously refer- 
able to the same principle as the fringes discovered by Sir 
David Brewster, “ the interference taking place here be- 
tween rays respectively twice reflected within the upper 
lamina, and onee reflected at the upper surface of the 
lower lamina, or else between rays, one of whieh is thrice 
reflected in the node represented by AaB’a’' B/aA, and the 
other in that represented by AaB/aA’a’ A, the interval be- 
tween the glasses being supposed to be ‘exactly equal to the 


een ee ee 


2 Art. Curomatics, vol. vi. p. 636. 


3 Phil. Trans, 1815, p. 161. * Vol. vi. p. 686. 
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Periodical thickness of the upper one in both cases, a condition which number of perforations in the circle being about ten or Periosil 
Colours. js sure to obtain somewhere when the laminz are curved.”! twelve, and as minute as possible. When the instrument Colo 
‘ : is constructed on such a small scale, the eye requires the 

Sect. VII—On the ae of Fibres fo rmed by Reflexion aid of a lens. ‘The wool, or plate of vateieh = then at- 

oe a ed tached to the end of a slider, and when the light of an ar- 

Colours of | Every person must have observed the fine thread or line gand lamp, or two or three candles placed in a line, so as to 
fibres. of the spider’s web glittering with the brightest colours, unite their flames, is transmitted through the wool or par- 
when the light of the sun is reflected from it to the eye. By ticles, the slider is drawn out till the first dark red coloured 
examining these colours attentively, they are found to vary circle coincides with the circle of particles, and the index 

with the angle of incidence. The only attempt that we then shews on the scale upon the slider the number which 

know of to explain this phenomenon, that deserves no- indicates the size of the fibres or particles. The basis of 


tice, is that of Sir John Herschel :—“ These colours,” says this scale, rather an imperfect one, Dr. Young took from ; 
he, “ may arise either from a simular cause, (namely, that Dr. Wollaston’s measure of the magnitude of the seeds of 
which produces colour in a single scratch or fissure, or the the puff ball or Lycoperdon bovista, which he found to be 

interference of light reflected from its opposite edges,) or the 8500ths of an inch in diameter. Dr. Young found the 


from the thread itself as spun by the animal, consisting of rings formed by these minute seeds to be three-and-a-half 
several agglutinated together, and thus presenting not a on the scale of his instrument, and hence he assumes the 
cylindrical but a furrowed surface.” That the structure thirty thousandth part of an inch, (more accurately the | 
tlrus assumed would produce colours cannot be doubted, but 29750th), as the value of an unit on his scale. The follow- | 
they would be the colours of grooved surfaces such as we ing results were obtained by Dr. Young :— 
have already described, which we conceive to be exceed- 
ingly different from those of the spider’s line. Table of the diameter of Fibres and minute particles. 
It appears from a preceding section, that when a reflect- 


ing surface has its breadth reduced to an extreme degree 7 ge i ee ic 
of narrowness, whether it be a metallic or a transparent one, Bo od. af a belteek a ¥ dak y “a a 
it is no longer capable of reflecting white light, butdecom- — yan blood ailwted vith oie AA —— 5 
poses it in the manner already described, the coloured bands — ginut of barley (male ear). a 64 | 
being transverse to the direction of the reflecting le. Sit Blood gfe makerneconccncccccnccce OF 
as has therefore applied this new property ot Human blood diluted with water after standing | 
1eflecting surfaces to account for the colour of the spider’s five days . . 6 
line, which presents analogous phenomena, and which from — pjgod yee ently aihiteartie, Berets, URlameeae = 
its extreme minuteness, must necessarily decompose white Pe y 4 we ae “ 
light. Ifthis is not the true cause of the phenomenon, it will eet ial ee 
not be easy to obtain any rational explanation from the doc- Wy Gel of A g Banter, Biaee d Fort unite 13 ) 
trine of interference, without taking for granted the existence Angola wool, Mout: ere «A <a eae cael 14 
of a structure of a very peculiar kind. WisOnid WOO! 02 .8.5.06s...sse0sn- dence tess sevesseeee 15 ) 
On the Colours of Fibres by transmitted Light. Siberian hare’s wool, Scotch hare’s wool, foreign 
: coney wool, yellow rabbit’s wool, about..... .. 154 | 
If we take a number of fibres of wool, and fix them in Mole’s fur........ ee ee oaaatees 16 j 
parallel directions, as in Fraunhofer’s gratings, they would GhateO bloods sie. suste... css. see i. ee i 
5 of course produce parallel spectra or coloured bands simi- British coney wool, American rabbit’s wool, about 164 
lar to those already described. If we take a mass of the — Saxon wool, a few fine fibres........... wose cee 7 | 
same wool, in which the fibres have every possible direc- —_ Buffalo’s wool........ss2+0++ ve sccsecenes seve: ategianm «i 
tion, they will then exhibit spectra or fringes lying in every Wool of the mountain sheep, ovis montana........ 18 KK 
possible direction, or circular ones. As both these results Seal wool, finest, mixed, about.......ssssscceeeee 184 
would be equally obtained, if the fibres were cut down into — Shaw] wool...ssseeeeeeseeees ee 18 or 19 
particles as long as they are broad, we should have parallel = Goat’s Wool.....ssseeeeeees see sceqdssauteeinem <oasaeeen 19 
fringes when the particles are arranged in straight lines, and = Cotton, very unequal.........-++5 once ade cotta aecade | 
circular ones when the particles are scattered like dust up- Peruvian wool, mixed, the finest locks.......++++ 90 
on a plate of glass in all directions. Hence fibres of mi- — Welch wool, a small lock Of......ssscccusesessetees 20 | 
nute particles will produce circular fringes, which increase GAXON WOO! ...00sc2ss0-s0+s00ceds «senses ameaammme 23 or 24 : 
in diameter as the particles are smaller in diameter. Wool of an Escurial ram.......... me 23 to 24 
When we therefore look at a candle placed at a little dis- Southdown Wool.........ssseccesee sosseccccosaeens vas ee | 
‘tance, through wool, or cotton, or vapour lying upon glass, or — Lioneza wool, 24 to 29....+.sseeeeeerenengenerally 25 k 
diluted blood, or milk, or the seed and farina of plants, &c. — Paylar wool, 24 to 29.....cssesecsecseeeees generally 254 ) 
&c., we observe round the image of the candle a light area A |pacca Wool, aDOUt...seececeeseresseeeeeseeenenes ceeee OO . 
terminating in a dark reddish margin. Thisis followed by — Taqurestinus, farina Of ......s...ssseeeseeeeeeee co eeeess 26 
a ring of bluish green light, and then a red ring, and when Ryeland merino wool.....+.... we actecs dees os ae 
the fibres or particles have an uniform size, the green and Merino Southdéwn Wool.........00-0.:0.. -"aeeeme 28 \ 
red rings are frequently repeated. It is to Dr. Young that Lycopodium seed, beautifully distinct....--+...+++ 39 i 
we owe the discovery that the diameter of these rings is al- Southdown ewe wool....... scale dieses cs. «0160s 
ways the same when the size of the particles or fibres is Coarse wool, SusseX--+..-cssseeseeeseeserarceenenees es 46 
uniform and equal, and that they vary inversely as the size Coarse wool, from same, Worsted......s.+ssseeeere-* 60 


Dr. Youne’sof the fibres or particles. On this principle he constructed { , : . 
eriometer. his eriometer for measuring the aaa of minute particles The diameter of the fibres or particles m = preg 
and fibres, such as 7vool, &c. It is composed of a plate of brass, table may be obtained in parts of an inch, by dividing 
or copper, or even card, with an aperture in the centre about 
the fortieth of an inch in diameter, and surrounded by a 30,UVU 1 be 
circle of perforations about half an inch in diameter, the diameter of the particles of the human blood will be / 


of an inch by the numbers opposite them. The 


1 Treatise on Light, § 698. See also Biot, Traité de Physique, tom. iy. p. 246. 
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= divided by 5, or the 6000th part of an inch. Dr. 
30, . 
Young has ingeniously observed, that if we square the num- 


ber belonging to the pound of wool, and substract 325, the 
remainder will be. nearly the number of pounds of wool that 
are worth 100 guineas. In the case of good Lioneza wool 
for example, whose number is 25, we shall have 25 x 25 
—325 = 300 for 100 guineas, or seven shillings per pound.! 

In experiments of this kind it would be better to express 
the magnitude of the first ring in parts of the radius, or 
by the angle which the whole ring subtends at the eye. 
Those who have any of Mr. Barton’s scales, with the num- 
ber of lines in an inch marked, can easily compare the dia- 
meter of the first ring produced either by fibres or particles, 
with the distance of the red spaces in the two first prismatic 
images ; and by the rule of proportion he will find the mag- 
nitude of the fibres or particles. 


Sect. VIII—On the colours of mixed plates. 


The phenomena of colour observed by M. Mazeas, when 
he pressed between two glasses, suet, Spanish wax, resin, 
common wax, and the sediment of urine, are clearly those of 
mixed plates, though they have not hitherto been recognised 
as such. He put between his glass plates a little ball of 
suet about one-fourth of a line in diameter, and pressed it 
between the two surfaces, warming them at the same time 
in order to disperse the suet. He then rubbed them vio- 
lently together in a circular manner, and was surprised at 
looking at a candle through them to see it surrounded with 
two or three concentric rings, very broad, and with very 
lively and delicate colours, namely, a red inclining to yel- 
low, and a green like that of an emerald. By continuing 
the friction, the rings assumed the colours of blue, yellow, 
and violet, especially when he looked through the glasses 
on bodies directly opposed to the sun. 

M. Mazeas® shews very clearly that these were not the 
colours of thin plates on account of the distance between 
the glasses, and also because the colours disappeared by 
melting the suet, but a new species of colours which he tried 
in vain to explain. 

M. Dutour? repeated and varied the experiments of Ma- 
zeas, but did not succeed in explaining them. 


‘oung. Dr. Thomas Young, apparently without knowing of the 


experiments of Mazeas, though they are fully detailed by 
Priestley, has described the very same colours under the 
name of the colours of mixed plates, and the merit of dis- 
covery of these colours has been ascribed to him by almost 
all modern writers. The method of producing the colours 
by suet, as given above by Mazeas, is exceedingly sim- 
ple, while many persons have failed in repeating the expe- 
mments described by Dr. Young. It is to Dr. Young, how- 
ever, that we owe the higher obligation of having discover- 
ed the general principle to which these colours must be 
referred, though he has not examined the phenomena with 
that attention which they merited. The following is the 
a which Dr. Young has given of the colours of mixed 
plates. 

“Tfirst noticed the colours of mixed plates, in looking at 
4 candle through two pieces of plate glass, with a little 
Moisture between them. I observed an appearance of fringes 


Tesembling the common colours of thin plates ; and, upon 


looking for the fringes by reflection, I found that these new 
fringes were always in the same direction as the other 

nges, but many times larger. By examining the glasses 
with a magnifier, I perceived that wherever these fringes 
Were visible, the moisture was intermixed with portions of 
alt, producing an appearance similar to dew. I then sup- 
posed that the origin of the colours was the same as that 


' See Dr. Young’s Introduction to Medical Literature, p. 552. 
Memoires i resentées, tom. ii. p. 43. 
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of the colours of halos ; but, on a more minute examination, Periodica! 
I found that the magnitude of the portions of airand water Colours. 
was bynomeans uniform, and that the explanation was there- ">" 
fore inadmissible. It was, however, easy to find two por- 

tions of light sufficient for the production of these fringes ; 

for the light transmitted through the water, moving in it 

with a velocity different from that of the light passing 

through the interstices filled only with air, the two portions 

would interfere with each other, and produce effects of co- 

lour according to the general law. The ratio of the velo- 

cities, in wattr and in air, is that of 3 to 4; the fringes 

ought therefore to appear where the thickness is 6 times as 

great as that which corresponds to the same colour in the 

common case of thin plates ; and, upon making the experi- 

ment with a plain glass and a lens slightly convex, I found 

the sixth dark circle actually of the same diameter as the 

first in the new fringes. The colours are also very easily 
produced, when butter or tallow is substituted for water ; 

and the rings then become smaller, on account of the greater 
refractive density of the oils; but, when water is added, so 

as to fill up the interstices of the oil, the rings are very 

much enlarged ; for here the difference only of the veloci- 

ties in water and in oil is to be considered, and this is much 

smaller than the difference between air and water. It ap- 

pears to be necessary for the production of these colours, 

that the glasses he held nearly in a right line between the 

eye and the common termination of a dark and luminous 

object ; the portion of the rings, seen on the dark ground, 

is then more distinct than the remaining portion ; and, in- 

stead of being continuations of the rings, they exhibit every 

where opposite colours, so as to resemble the colours of 

common thin plates seen by re- 

flection, and not by transmis- Fig. 115. 

sion. In order to understand this 
circumstance, we must consider 
that where a dark object as A is 
placed behind the glasses, the 
whole of the light which comes 
to the eye, is either refracted 
through the edges of the drops, 
(as the rays B, C,) or reflected 
from the internal surface (as D, 
E,) while the light which passes 
through those parts of the glasses 
which are on the side opposite 
to the dark object, consists of 
rays refracted as before through 
the edges, (as F, G,) or simply 
passing through the fluid, (as 
H, 1.) The respective combi- 
nations of these portions of light 
exhibit a series of colours of dif- 
ferent orders, since the internal 
reflection modifies the interference of the rays on the dark 
side of the object, in the same manner as in the common 
colours of thin plates seen by reflection. When no dark 
object is near, both these series of colours are produced at 
once ; and since they are always of an opposite nature at 
any given thickness of a plate, they neutralize each other, 
and constitute white light. 

In applying the general law of interference to these co- 
lours, as well as to those of thin plates already known, it is 
impossible to avoid a supposition which is a part of the un- 
dulatory theory, that is, that the velocity of light is the 
greater, the rarer the medium; and there is also a condi- 
tion annexed to this explanation of the colours of mixed 
plates, as well as to that of the colours of simple thin plates, 
which involves another part of the same theory; that is, 


* Id. Id. tom. iv. p. 288, 289; or Priestley On Vision, vol. ii. p- 505. 
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that where one of the portions of light has been reflected 


Coloirs. at the surface of a rarer medium, it must be supposed to be 
~\-—’ -etarded one half of the appropriate interval ; for instance, 


Recent exe 
periments. 


‘n the central black spot of a soap bubble, where the actual 
lengths of the paths very nearly coincide, but the effect is 
the same as if one of the portions had been so retarded as 
to destroy the other. From considering the nature of this 
circumstance, I ventured to predict, that if the two reflec- 
tions were of the same kind, made at the surfaces of a thin 
plate of a density intermediate between the densities of the 
mediums containing it, the effect would be reversed, and 
the central spot, instead of black would become white ; and 
I have now the pleasure of stating, that I have fully veri- 
fed this conclusion by interposing a drop of oil of sassafras 
between a prism of flint-glass and a lens of crown-glass ; the 
central spot seen by reflected light was white, and surround- 
ed by a dark ring. It was however necessary to use some 
ferce, in order to produce a contact sufficiently intimate ; 
and the white spot differed, even at last, in the same degree 
from perfect whiteness, as the black spot usually does from 
perfect blackness. There are also some irregularitics at- 
tending the phenomena exhibited in this manner by differ- 
ent refracting substances, especially when the reflexion is 
total, which deserves farther investigation.” 

We are not aware that these interesting experiments of 
Mazeas and Dr. Young, have been repeated by any modern 
writer, our treatises on optics containing merely an abstract 
of Dr. Young’s results. The subject has, however, been 
recently taken up by Sir David Brewster, who had found 
that the colours of mixed plates, in place of being merely 
the result of an experiment, was a natural phenomenon of a 
very interesting kind, which frequently presented itself in 
the examination of minerals. He was therefore lcd to at- 
tach a greater interest to the phenomena which they pre- 
sent. As the paper! which contains the results of his in- 
quiries has not been published, we can only give a brief 
notice of them. 

In order to producc these colours so as to be permanent, 
he found that the froth of albumen, (the white of an egg 
beat up into froth) ground circularly as it were betwcen 
two thick plates of glass pressed firmly together, when the 
circular motion is stopped, exhibits the colours very splen- 
didly. The glasses may then be held together by wax or 
by screws. If we desire to have a circular system of rings, 
we must use a convex lens in place of one of the plates. 
Whipped cream answers also very well; but paste that has 
become very smooth by age he found preferable to any other 
substance which he employcd. When the experiment is 
successfully made, the colours are extremely splendid, the 
flame of a candle or other luminous body being of a bright 
colour complementary to that of the coloured light which 
surrounds it. 

Upon looking with a microscope at the albumen or paste 
thus pressed into a film, it is found to resemble accurately 
the strata of cavities containing the new fluids, and some- 
times water, as in sulphate of lime, &c., the paste being 
sometimes found in separate ramified patches of all shapes 
surrounded with air, while on some occasions numerous air 
cavities are included in the paste. 

Although Dr. Young was correct in ascribing the colours 
of mixed plates to the interference of rays moving with differ- 
ent velocities in passing through the two contiguous media, 
yet his analysis of the phenomena is imperfect, and his deter- 
mination of the interfering pencils incorrect. In his 39th 
lecture he ascribes “the coloursseen in the dark part be- 
yond the object, to the light scattered irregularly from the 
surfaces of the fluid,”? and in his description of fig. Likd., 
above quoted, he specifies as the interfering portions 

vhich produce the colours, viz. rays reflected from the in- 


ternal surface of the cavities, with rays refracted through Perio, 
the edges of the drops; and rays refracted through the Col 
edge with rays simply passing through the fluid. That the 


colours of mixed plates are not produced eithcr by refract- 
ed or reflected pencils, is at once proved by the fact, that 
the same colours may be produced when the most refract- 
ing medium is terminated by a fine edge, and is itself a 
plate with perfectly parallel surfaces, so that there is no 
edge to reflect light, and no inclined faces to refract it. 
Having obtained this result, Sir David Brewster viewed the 
subject in another aspect, and has shewn that the pheno- 
menon is entirely one of inflexion caused by the edge of 
a transparent inflecting body sufficiently thin to produce 
colours by the interference of the retarded light passing 
through the body close to its edge, with the light passing 
within the body close to its edge. The same pencils 
which interfere in the common case of a diffracting body 
interfere in the present case 5 but the pencils that pass 
through the transparent plate are modified by the retarda- 
tion which they experience, so as to produce the phenome- 
na of colours. The oppositely coloured pencils in mixed 
plates form part of the system of diffracted fringes, the co- 
jour scen upon the luminous body occupying the shadow 
of the diffracting edge, and the opposite colour seen around 
or beside the candle occupying the first fringe on each side 
of the shadow. The colours in the fringe on the left hand 
of the shadow of the diffracting edge, are seen by the eye 
on the right hand side of the candle, and those in the fringe 
on the right hand of the shadow are seen by the eye on the 
left hand side of the candle. 

All the preceding phenomena may be produced by break- 
ing down a thin transparent plate into minute portions, 
and when these portions are made to float in a fluid, or 
are placed between two plates of glass containing a fluid of 
nearly the same refractive power as the solid portions. 
The solid portions will thus act like much thinner plates 
placed in air, and we shall observe the identical phenome- 
na which take place with the cavities in paste or albumen. 
When we examine with the microscope a very narrow por- 
tion of the solid substance bounded by lines nearly paral- 
lel, we perceive the phenomena of mixed plates under a 
new asnect. The space between the shadow of the two 
edgcs is filled up with a bright band of the colour which 
occupies the two first external fringes, and as the innermost 
fringe of each edge overlap each other, the colour has dou- 
ble the intensity. The same phenomenon is often seen in 
the parallel ramifications, or in the long cavities produced 
by the paste or albumen when the last act of friction was 
to move one of the plates of glass in a straight line. 

The phenomena of mixed plates have been discovered by 
Sir David Brewster in sulphate of lime, in which there are 
shallow crystallised cavities in great numbers forming Teé- 
gular strata in the mineral. These cavities are filled with 
water, and in this case the diffracting edge is the edge of 
the cavity, and the light which passes through the water has 
its velocity greater than that which passes through the so- 
lid mineral. 

In one remarkable circular stratum of cavities, all the ca- 
vities in the centre were the deepest, and gradually dimi- 
nished in depth towards the circumference, till the mi- 
croscope could scarcely resolve them. The highest orders 
of colours were therefore in the middle of the stratum, and 
they gradually descended to a white of the first order, at 
the circumference of the circular stratum. 

An interesting experiment latcly published by Henry 
Fox Talbot, Esq is a phenomenon of mixed plates, @ 
which the densest of the plates is too thick to produce the 
colours at its edge in common light. “ Make,” says he; 
“a circular hole in a piece of card, of the size of the pup 
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1 This paper will probably appear in the 
¥ £lements of Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 470. 
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\vouble of the eye. Cover one half of this opening with an ex- 
| ractiom- tremely thin film of glass (probably mica would answer 
-~the purpose as well or better.) Then view through this 
aperture a perfect spectrum formed by a prism of moderate 
dispersive power, and the spectrum will appear cover- 
ed throughout its length with parallel obscure bands resem- 
bling the absorptions produced by iodine vapour. The 
cause of this phenomenon probably is, that one half of the 
light which passes through the glass film has its undulations 
thereby retarded by a certain quantity.” 

This phenomenon, which we have observed under va- 
rious modifications, arises from the diffraction of the light 

sing on each side of and very close to the edge of the 
film; for if we cover this edge even with a fine wire, we 
obstruct the diffracted fringes modified by the retardation 
of the denser plate, and the phenomenon vanishes. Hence 
in order to see the fringes in perfection, we must make 
the aperture no wider than to include the space on each 
side of the edge of the film within which the light passes 
that is concerned in the phenomenon. As the light here 
used is perfectly homogeneous, the bands are alternately 
coloured and obscure. 

Sir David Brewster has observed the fringes described 
by Mr. Talbot with thick plates having fine edges, and im- 
mersed in fluids, and even with plates of glass the 15th part 
ofan inch thick, by looking through their edge upon a 
highly dispersed spectrum formed by a large refracting 
angle of a prism, and magnified by a powerful telescope. 
The perfection of the edge of the film, and an equality of 
thickness, are essential to the production of the fringes in 
their most interesting form. Sir David Brewster obtained 
them by looking through plates of sulphate of lime, where 
there were not properly speaking plates of different refract- 
ive powers, but where the plate suddenly became thicker, as 
shewn inthe annexed figure, where AB, EC is the plate 
of sulphate of lime, 
which becomes thick- Fig. 116. 
erat E. When the 
eye looks through it 4 ‘s 
at the spectrum in the 5 
the fringes which i 
have the same mag- . 
nitude as if the plate ADB were removed, ‘and the eye 
looked only through the plate CE, in which case it is clear- 
ly a phenomenon of mixed plates. 

When these dark lines were produced in great perfec- 
tion, they had a sort of granular structure resembling fine 
screws at their edges, and sometimes appearing to enclose 
minute specks of light. Several other remarkable pheno- 
mena accompanying these fringes were communicated by 
the author to the British Association t Liverpool, and will 


appear in the next volume of the P ilosophical Transac- 
tions. 


PART. VION THE DOUBLE REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 


ait Inthe preceding part of this article we have supposed 
"that when light is transmitted vertically through the sur- 
faces or through the mass of transparent bodies, or when it 
passes obliquely and is refracted by the same bodies, it 
leaves the surface or emerges from the body in a single 
pencil, either perfectly white, or decomposed into a«liverg- 
ing beam of coloured light. This supposition is perfectly 
rorrect, under certain circumstances, for gaseous and fluid 

es, for glass slowly and equally cooled, and for a nu- 
merous class of crystallized bodies, whose primitive form is 
either the cube, the regular octohedron, or the rhomboidal 
dedecahedron, When these bodies have the same tem- 
perature and density throughout their mass, and are not 
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exposed to any pressure, a pencil of light will be transmit- Double 
ted through them single, according to the laws already ex- Refraction. 


plained. 

When a pencil of light falls upon all other bodies, such 
as artificial crystals, or salts on crystallized minerals, which 
have not the above primitive forms 3 upon animal substan- 
ces, such as bone, horn, shell, hair, crystalline lenses of ani- 
mal and elastic integuments ; upon vegetable bodies, such 
as particular leaves, stalks and seeds ; upon artificial bodies 
such as gums, resins, jellies, and solid bodies that have a 
variable density, during the transient passage of heat, or 
from rapid cooling, or unequal temperature and pressure :— 
when a pencil of light falls upon such bodies, it will be re- 
fracted into two distinct pencils, more or less inclined to 
each other according to the mechanical condition of the 
body, or to the direction in which the pencil passes through 
it. In some minerals and artificial crystals, this refraction 
of the two pencils is very great, and, generally speaking, 
is in such crystals, easily observed and measured 3 but in 
some cases it is not visible unless by transmitting the light 
through prisms of the body with large refracting angles ; 
and in very many cases, the existence of two pencils is in- 
ferred only from certain other properties, which always ac- 
company the property of giving double pencils. This se- 
paration of a single pencil into two, is called double refrac- 
tion, and the bodies which have such a property are called 
doubly refracting erystals or bodies. 

In many regular crystals there is one line through which, 
if a single pencil of light is transmitted, it does not ex- 
perience double refraction. This line is called the axis of 
the crystal, or the axis of double refraction, and such crys- 
tals are denominated crystals with one axis of double ye- 
fraction. In other crystals there are two lines through 
which, if the single pencil of light is transmitted, it does 
not experience double refraction. Such crystals are de- 
nominated crystals with two axes of double refraction. We 
shall treat of these two classes in separate sections. 


Sect. Il—On the Law of Double Refraction in Crystals 
with one Axis. 


As Bartholinus discovered the property of double refrac- 
tion in the mineral called Iceland spar, calcarcous spar, or 
by chemists, carbonate of lime; and it is well fitted for 
exhibiting the phenomena, owing to its perfect transpar- 
ency, and the great separation of the two pencils, This 
mineral consists, according to Stromeyer, of 56°15 parts of 
lime, and 43-7 of carbonic acid. It crystallises in the form 
of an obtuse rhombohedron, as 
shewn in fig. 117, where ABCB, Fig. 117. 

B 


ABCB, &c. are the faces of the c 
rhombohedron, and AA’, the axis RES 


of the rhombohedron, on the two 
joining its two obtuse angles. 
The following are the dimensions dé 
of the crystal, as given by Malus, if 
who observes that the first angle, B raf 

from which all the rest are derived, is within ¢en seconds of 
the truth. 


Inclination of the faces ABCB’, AB’C’B”....105° 5’ 
Inclination of the faces ABCB’, A’CBC”.... 74 55 
Plane angle between the edges AB, AB’....101 55 
worreewmmennneennereerenecceennnemmmeemncereceraee AB, BC... 78 4 59” 
Inclination of the faces to the axis AA’....... 45 23 26 


SERIA IMs dadeh osteh nos audsdnide, conc orm 66 44 45 
Inclination of the edges AB, AB’, to the op- 

posite faces, AB’CB, 866.0... cescnesoessesses 109 8 12 
A’C, A’C, to the 

oppomite acer ABE BD resi ac s08 70 51 48 


4.54 
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As Iceland spar cleaves equally in planes parallel to all 


Refraction. its six faces, it is easy to cut out of any mass of it an ac- 
Won curate rhombohedron in which all the three sides AB, A’ B , 


A’’B” are equal; but for the purposes of experimentit is suf- 
ficient to have a piece with two smooth and parallel faces 
formed by cleavage, or ground and polished parallel to the 
cleavage planes. - 

Let AX be such a piece of Iceland spar,and ABDC its up- 
persurface. Ifwe 
place its lower sur- 
face upon a piece 
of paper having a 
black line MN, 
drawn upon it, and 
if we place the eye 
above the upper 
surface, we shall 
see the line MN 
distinctly doubled; 
or if it should ap- 
pear single, the 
two images will 
separate, by turning the sparalittle round, and the line will ap- 
pear double as at MN, and mz. ‘The one line will be found to 
coincide with the other, when MN is parallel to AD, the short 
diagonal of the rhomboidal face ABDC, and the lines will 
appear most separated, when MN is parallel, as in the figure, 
to the long diagonal BC. If a black spot is used in place of 
a line placed at O, it will appear double in every position, 
and in turning the crystal round, the other image E will 
seem to revolve round O. 

The best way, however, of shewing the double refrac- 
tion of the Iceland spar, is to make a ray of light Rr, fall 
upon the crystal at r. This ray will be refracted into two 
pencils or rays, 7O, rE, and these will be again refracted 
at the second surface of the spar in directions Ee, Oo, par- 
allel to the original ray Rr. If we measure the angles of 
refraction of the fixed ray Oo, corresponding to several 
angles of incidence from 0° to 90°, we shall find that these 
angles are always to onc another in the constant ratio of 
1 to 1-654, and that the refracted ray rO is always in the 
plane of incidence. It follows, therefore, that this ray is 
refracted as in water and glass, according to the ordinary 
law of refraction discovered by Snellius. Hence it is called 
the ordinary ray. But if we make the same experiments 
on the other ray rE, we shall find that at an incidence of 
0°, in place of passing on unrefracted, it is actually refract- 
ed 6° 12’; that at other incidences its angles of refraction 
are not regulated by the law of Snellius, and that the ray 
rF is not in the plane of incidence. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the ray 7E is refracted according to some new or 
extraordinary law which remains to be investigated, and 
hence the ray 7E is called the extraordinary ray. 

If we grind down thetwo solid obtuse angles A, A’, fig.116, 
so that the ground surfaces are perpendicular to the axis AA’, 
and if we polish their surfaces, and transmit a ray perpen- 
dicularly through them, so as to be parallel to the axis AA, 
we shall find that there is only one refracted ray, and hence 
there is no double refraction along the axis. Now this line 
AAT! is not a fixed axis like that of the earth ; it is merely 
a fixed direction ; for every line parallel to AA’ enjoys the 
property of an axis, as there is no double refraction in lines 
parallel to AA’. 

In order to obtain an accurate idea of the law of extraor- 
dinary refraction, or that by which the extraordinary ray 
rE is regulated, let us take a rhomb, such as that shewn in 
fig. 117, and grind it mto an accurate sphere, and then 


Fig. 118. 


polish it. Let ACBD be such a sphere, AB being its axis 
of double refraction, corresponding with 
AA’ in fig. 117, and let O be its centre. 
If we now bend a piece of sheet lead or 
sheet copper into an arch ADB, and mak- 
ing a small hole in it opposite to A, and 
another opposite to B, cement a handle 
to it about D, it will enable us, in the 
following manner, to detect the general 
law of extraordinary refraction. The use 
of the two holes in this experiment is to 
ensure thatthe light admitted through one 
of them, and emerging at the other, shall pass through the 
centre O of the sphere. Let one of the holes be now 
placed in the surface of the sphere at A, and the eye at the 
other hole at B, the hole will appear single, shewing that the 
double refraction is there nothing. Let the hole be shifted 
gradually from A to C, and the other hole will move from 
Bto D. In the different positions from A to C, it will be 
seen that the hole begins to become double on leaving A, 
and that the distance of the two images of it gradually in- 
creases from A to C, where it becomes a maximum. The 
same result will be obtained by making the hole move from 
A to D, or in any quadrant of the sphere passing through 
the poles A and B. The very same result will be obtained 
if the hole moves from B to C, or from B to D. Ifwenow 
make one of the holes move along the equator COD, we 
shall find that by placing the eye at the other hole, the dis- 
tance of the images will be exactly the same, or the double 
refraction the same in every part of the equator. Hence 
the general law of double refraction in crystals with one 
axis, is a very simple one: it is nothing at the poles; it in- 
creases gradually from the poles to the equator, where it is a 
maximum ; it is the same in the same parallels of latitude; 
and the preceding experiments will also shew that the line 
joining the centres of the two images is in the plane of the 
meridian. 

Let the index of extraordinary refraction be now mea- 
sured at the pole A, where it is the same as the ordinary 
index, and at the equator C, and it will be found to be 1-654, 
or m, in the former case, and 1-488, or m’, in the latter. 
Now Huygenswas led bya theory which has been explained 
under CHroMATIcs, to the following law, which heverifiedby 
experiment, and which has been confirmed by the experi- 
mentsof Wollaston, Malus, and other philosophers. Uponthe 
axis AB of the sphere, fig. 118, describe an ellipse Ac, Bd, 


' oF 
whose lesser axis AB is to its greater axis cd as andi to 


1 n : 
oe or as ——. is to———, or as ‘604 to °674; andif an ob- 
m 1-654 1-488 


late spheroid is supposed to be generated by the revolution 
of this ellipse round its lesser axis AB, the reciprocal of the 
index of refraction of the extraordinary ray at any pout of 
the spheroid will bemeasured by its radius at that point; that 


Per 
is, if RabO is a ray incident at }, the radius = will be the 


extraordinary index of refraction for that ray. If we there- 
fore make 
@—ROA, orthe inclination of the incident ray to the axis. 
R=<cd, the major axis of the spheroid. 
7r—AB, the lesser axis. 
Then it may be shewn, as Malus has done,} that 


Rr 


Se 
ia / (7? sin29+R? cos.’9) 


1 Theorie de la Double Refraction, p. 143. 
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any double refraction, and 1:5544 ina di- 
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ble and as the index of refraction of the extraordinary ray is 


the reciprocal of this radius, we have 
,_ W(r*sin.?9-+ R?cos.? 9) 
a= > 


Rr > or 


iy the case of Iceland spar, we have 
m’*= 27 36693—0-5365 10 sin.? 9, or 


m! = ,/2-736693—0°536510 sin29. 


As the index of extraordinary refraction thus found, is 
always equal to the index of the ordinary refraction minus, 
another quality which depends on the difference between 
the radius of the sphere and that of the spheroid, the crys- 
tals in which this happens may be called negative doubly 
refracting crystals. 

The preceding law of double refraction was believed by 
Malus to be universal, and applicable to all crystals that had 
this property. M. Biot, however, discovered that in quartz 
or rock crystal the extraordinary ray had its index of refrac- 
tion m’ greater than the ordinary index m. This mineral 
crystallises in six-sided prisms, as shewn in the annexed 
figure, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
Aand B. Ifwe grind down and polish 
the summits A and B of a large crystal, 
perpendicular to the axis AB, and if we 
determine the index of refraction when 
the rays pass along AB, we shall find it to 
beas Malus found it, 1-5484, and without 


rection perpendicular to the axis. 
Ifwenow grindthe crystal into a sphere 
ACBD, fig. 121, and if we perform the very 
same experiments with it as we did with 
Iceland spar, we shall obtain analogous results. The double 
refraction will be found to increase from the poles A, B, to 
the equator CD, and to be the same in every part of the 
equator, and in each parallel of latitude; the only differences 
between it and calcareous spar being that the double re- 
fraction is less, and that the index of refraction of the extra- 
ordinary ray is always greater than that of the ordinary ray. 
The extraordinary refraction of quartz will, therefore, as 
M. Biot has shewn, be represented by a prolate spheroid 
generated by the revolution of the ellipse AcBd, whose 


greater axis AB is to the dates cd as — is to 
or as 6458 is to 6418. Hence, if RbaO 
is a ray incident on the sphere at 4, the 

1 
oe 
~ Oa 


dinary refraction for that ray. Hence 
we shall obtain 


1 
15544’ 


Fig. 121. 


will be the index of extraor- 


1 


— ‘9 
= r4 R2 re? sin. ?. 


Hence, as the index of extraordinary refraction is equal 
tothe index of ordinary refraction, plus, another quantity de- 
pending on the difference between the radius of the sphere 
and that of the prolate spheroid, crystals which have this 
Property may be called positive doubly refracting crystals. 

The following geometrical rule of finding the direction 

the extraordinary ray, when the incident ray forms dif- 
“ent angles with the axis given by Huygens,! may be in- 
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teresting to some of our readers. Let CGHF be what is Double 


called the principal section 
of a crystal of calcareous spar, 
&c., oraplane passing through 
the axis, which will be in the 
direction CH. Let SK, VK, 
be rays incident on that plane . 
upon the surface CG, and 
equally inclined to IKL, per- 
pendicular to the surface at 
the point of incidence K; then 
if KM is the refracted ray, 
corresponding to a ray IK, 
incident perpendicularly, the 
other rays VK, SK, will be 
refracted in directions KT, 
KX, so that TM is equal to 
XM. 

Although the determination of the extraordinarily re- 
fracted ray is very simple, when the crystal is supposed to 
be spherical, yet the formula becomes complicated when we 
suppose the ray incident in any given direction upon a na- 
tural surface of Iceland spar. Malus has investigated such 
a formula, but our limits will not allow us to give more than 
the resulting expression. 

Making 6 =the angle of incidence, 
_ &'=the angle of extraordinary refraction, 

m =the azimuth of incidence, or the angle which 
the plane of incidence forms with the axis. 

=the same angle for the extraordinary ray. 

A =the inclination ofa line perpendicular to the face 
of incidence to the axis of the crystal. 

A=R? sin.? A-+-7? cos.?, 

=sin.d cos.A (R?—7?). Then 
R? r? sin. 6 cos. x 


A,/A—R? sin? 6 (r? cos.” «+ Asin.” = 


Fig. 122. 


Tang. 6’ cos. 7’= 
and 
R? sin. 6 sin. + 

V/A—R* sin.? 6 (7? cos.” x Asin. z.) 


When the refracting surface ts parallel to the axis, (as in 
the six-sided prism of calcareous spar), we shall have A= 90, 
in which case A=r? and C=0. The formula then be- 
comes 


tang. @ sin. «= 


r? sin. 6 COS. 7 
7. i. st = aS. ia 
Rs/1_—sin. 26 (r? cos. r-++-R2sin.? 7) 
R sin. 6 sin. + 


Tang. @ cos.a2 


Tang. O in, 929 ee re 
2 2 2 2 2a 2 ° 
A 1—sin.? 6 (r? cos.? r+ R¢ sin.? 7) 


and dividing the one equation by the other, we have 
Re 
Tang. 7’ =~ tang. 7 


When the refracting surface is parallel to the axis, and 
the plane of incidence perpendicular to the axis, then 7== 
7 =90°, or A=90 ; consequently cos. 7’=0, and the first 
equation becomes 


R sin. 6 
VW i—R? sine 6 
When the refracting surface is parallel to the axis, and 
the plane of incidence passes through the axis, in which 


case the refraction is in the plane of a principal section, 
then m=7’=0°, the second equation becomes 


. Tang. ’= and sin. 6’=R sin. 6. 


1 Traité de la Lumiére, sect. 17. 
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r sin. 6 


Tang. ype + — 
R 


Vi—r? sin. 2 6 

or, by substituting 7 sin. @ for its equal sin. 6, we have 
r sin. 6 

V1—r® sin? 6 


which substituted in the general formula, gives 


Tang. = 


2 
Tang. 6’ = —Tang. 6. 


When the refracting surface is perpendicular to the axis 
of the crystal, as in the chaux carbonatée baseé of Hauy, 
then A=0°, and A=r?, and C=0. Hence 

R? sin. 6 sin. 
Tange. & sin. =F sn 
ad 7p /1—R? sin? oe 


R2 sin. 6 cos. 
= 
ro/1—Re sin. 76 

and dividing the one equation by the other we have 


shews that the re- 
Hence we 


Tang. 6 Cos. 7’== 


Tang. w= Tang. =; and #’==", which 
fracted ray is in the plane of the incident ray. 
obtain from the preceding equation, 

R? sin. 6 


Tan * C= oo 
rvV |—r? sin.? 6 


In order to find the path of the extraordinarily refract- 
ed ray, Huygens has given the following elegant geometri- 
cal construction. Let EBH be the elliptical section of the 
oblate spheroid which regulates the double refraction of the 
crystal, formed by the surface upon which the ray is inci- 
dent. Let the ray RC fall upon its centre, and let BCK 
be the intersection of the plane of incidence with the face 
of the crystal. Let EMH 
be apart of the oblate sphe- 
roid within the crystal or 


Fig. 123. 


of the spheroid passing 
through and havingany in- 
clination to the surface. 
Then draw in the plane 
KCR a line CO perpendi- 
cular to RC, and having 
drawn OK perpendicular to 
OC, or parallel to CR, 


1 
eieacee tl i f ine of 
are the reciprocal of the sine 0 
the angle of incidence. Through K draw KT perpendicu- 
BRCK, and through KT draw 


lar to the plane of incidence 
a plane which shall touch the spheroid. Let I be the point 
spheroid, then drawing the 


where this plane touches the 
line CI, this line will be the extraordinarily refracted 
ray. 
As there are several researches and instruments in which 
it may be required to find the focus of the extraordinary 
pencil when the doubly refracting substance has the form 
of a lens, we shall here give the formula obtained by Malus. 
Calling r, 7’=the, radii of the anterior and posterior surfaces 
of a convex lens, 
d=the distance of the radiant point, 
a=the larger semi-axis of the spheroid of double 
refraction. 
b=—the shorter semi-axis of do. 
F=the focal length for the ordinary ray. 


make OK equal to 


1 Malus, Theorie, &c., p. 278, sect. 66. 
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f=the focal length of the extraordinary ray,when D, 
d is infinite, or the rays parallel, and " a 
g==the focal length of the extraordinary ray re- « : 


quired. 
Thus Malus has shewn that 
it a? bdrr' 
°= — Te4r) OO a ab) —a bn” 


F= ——_.— ——_—- 
(r+r’) (14) 
When the radii 7, 7’, are equal, or the lens equally con- 
vex, we have 
9 a? bdr 
=— 57707 Ys! 
2d (20 —a?—a* b)—a’ br’ 
a® br 
f=— za ab 
If we suppose a to be equal to 8, or the spheroid to be- 
come a sphere, by which the ordinary refraction is regulat- 
ed, we obtain for the ordinary ray, 
br 
Re 2(1—b) 
Hence, the difference between the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary focal lengths will be , 
‘. ae 
fn Po 
If we change the signs of 7 and 7” in these expressions, 
they will apply to concave lenses. 
If we now take Iceland spar, and suppose the lens to be Len} of 
formed of that substance, we have only to substitute in the Ice! 
preceding equation, the following values of a and 6,* viz.:—‘ 


a==0°6741717 
b—0-°6044871, whence 
gn==1+65429 
m!==1:48330, 
we obtain 
g—= — 1. 88228602 


F= — r. 0-764180 
f—F= — F. 114-4546 


In the case of quartz or rock erystal, where 
a=0°645813 
b=0°641776 
m==1:558176 
m!==1-548435, 


| 
| 


| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
we obtain | 

g= — r. 0962824 

Fa — r. 0°895775 
f-F= —F. 0°074846. 


In all lenses of the same substance, the ratio of f to F will 
be constant, whatever be the form of the lenses, provid 
the incident rays are parallel. If, in the general expression 
of 9, we make d infinite, we have 

T a®brr’ 
°= F471) Cha — 5) 
and making a=0, we have for the ordinary Tay, 
al brr’ 
wr) (oy 
whence 
9 _at(—) 
¥F ~ 20%—a*—a"b 

a result independent of the values ofrandr? 

The focus of the rays refracted extraordinarily by 3 
doubly refracting lens, becomes more and more distant, 4% 


2 Id. Id. p. 28], sect. 66. 


suble the axis of double refraction of the crystal approaches to the 
|setion- axis of the lens ; and the preceding formule apply solely to 
}™ the case where these two axes are parallel, as it is only in 
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3. Regular six-sided prism. 
Fig. 126. 


| one refraction of crystallised bodies, Sir David Brewster was led 


that case that such lenses can be of any use. <jait> 
List of the Primitive Forms and Crystals which have one 
axis of Double Refraction. 


From a very extensive series of experiments on the double 


a] 
— Nepheline. 
— Arseniate of lead. 
+ Hydrate of magnesia. 


— Emerald. 
— Beryl. 
— Apatite. 


to the general law, that all crystals whose primitive form 
has only one axis of figure, or one pre-eminent line, round 
which the matter of the crystals is symmetrically arranged, 
had also one axis of double refraction, and that their axis of 
figure was likewise the axis of double refraction. 

The following are the primitive forms which possess this 
geometrical and optical property :— 


4. Octohedron with a square base. 


The rhombohedron with an obtuse summit. 
The rhombohedron with an acute summit. 
The regular six-sided prism. 
_ The octohedron witli a square base. 

The right prism with a square base. 


Table of Crystallised Minerals and other bodies which have 


one axis of double refraction. ate Molybdate of lead. 


— Octohedrite. 
— Muriate of potash. 
— Cyanide of mercury. 


+- Zircon. 
In the following table the crystals are arranged under -+ Oxide of tin. ' 

their primitive forms, so far as these forms have been deter- + Tungstate of lime. 

mined by crystallographers. The sign +. indicates that — Mellite. 

the crystals have positive double refraction, like quartz, and 

— that they have negative double refraction, like Iceland 


bs Fig. 128. 
1. Rhombohedron with an obtuse summit. 


Fig. 124. 


5. Right prism with a square base. 


— Idiocrase. — Sulphate of nickel and 
x — Wernerite. copper. 


— Paranthi lite. — Hydrate of strontites. 
— Carbonate of lime (Ice- —- Phosphate of lead. . +s bree tattnee 4 Apophyllite of Uton 


. land spar). — Ruby silver. — Somervillite. + Oxahverite. 
= arbonate of lime and — Levyne. — Edingtonite. + Superacetate of copper 
iron. — Tourmaline. and lime. 


— Arseniate of potash. 

— Subphosphate of potash. + Titanite. 

— Phosphate of ammonia ++ Ice, certain crystals. 
and magnesia. Murio-carbonate of lead. 


— Carbonate of lime and: — Rubellite. 
magnesia. — Alum stone. 

— Phosphato-arseniate of — Gmelinite. 
lead. *  — Chlorate of soda. 


— Carbonate of zinc. ++ Dioptase. The following crystals and organised bodies have one 
— Nitrate of soda. + Quartz. axis of double refraction, but their primitive form has not 
¢ been accurately determined. 

2. Rhombohedron with acute summit. Dicalitien ib the nti, 
Fig. 125. — Muriate of lime.. .... baa Axis of six-sided prism. 
— Muriate of strontian........ Do. do. 
* — Hyposulphate of lime! ....Axis of hexagonal tables. 
—Micafrom § « oiececsicese Perpendicular to lamine. 
— Mica, with amianthus.......Perpendicular to the laminz. 
aa TmaN er Anan. Perpendicular to laminz. 
+ Boracite.......cccsssscseseees Axis of rhomb of 90°. 
> Apophis; (sumeonags ve Perpendicular to the table. 
see of Hauy),... v.00. 
= -+- Sulphate of potash and ' wll 3 _. 
—~ Corundum. — Cinabar. ee Axis of six-sided prism. 
— Sapphire. — Arseniate of copper. Tortoise shell, (Sir. J. 
— Ruby. Herschel), .. weed sieve 


2 Sir John Herschel. 
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Double Se In this way, and by experiments which will be related’ Do 
Refraction. Ser. Il—On the geet fs ts sera + Cy in a subsequent chapter, our author was led to the follow- Refra 


ing method of finding the general law of extraordinary re-“) 


When M. Malus published his theory of double refrac- 
tion, and even so late as 1816, all crystals were believed to 
have only one ais of double refraction, one of the rays be- 
ing refracted by the ordinary law, and the other by the ex- 
traordinary law, above explained. During the examination of 
an extensive class of minerals and artificial salts, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster was led to the discovery of crystals with two 
axes of double refraction. 


The general character of the phenomena presented by 


such crystals will be understood from fig. 
129, where we may suppose, as before, 
the crystal to have the form of a sphere. 

In place of there being one line along 
which there is no double refraction, 

there are two such as POp, P’Op’, in ue 
which the incident pencil is not divided 4 <— 
into two. The double refraction in- * p 
creases on each side of these axes, from 

P, to Cand A, and from P’ to D and A. =) 

The double refraction increases in the very same manner 
from p to C and B, and from p’ to D and B, according to a 
law which will afterwards be explained. 

In continuing his investigations, Sir David Brewster 
found crystals in which the 
all possible angles with each other from 0° up to 90°, and he 
was led also to the important result, that these two axes 
were not real axes of double refraction like those in uniaxal 
crystals, but were only resultant axes, as he called them, or 
axes of compensation. The grounds on which he formed 
this opinion were, that these lines POp, P’Op' had no relation 
whatever to any fixed or permanentlinesin theprimitive form 
of the crystals, like the axes of uniaxal crystals, and that the 
double refraction did not altogether vanish along these lines, 
as in Iceland spar and other minerals with no axis. He was 
led to these results, not by measuring the double refraction 
itself, but by the phenomena which will be presently ex- 
plained. At this time it was the opinion of our author, and 
afterwards that of M. Biot and other distinguished philoso- 
phers, that in biazal as in uniaxal crystals, one of the rays 
was refracted according to the ordinary law of Snellius, 
and the other according to an extraordinary law, and hence 
the investigation of the extraordinary law occupied the at- 
tention of our author. 

In commencing this inquiry, he assumed as the two real 


Fig. 129. 


axes of double refraction, the line AB bisecting the angle. 
formed by the apparent or resultant axes POp, P’Op’, and. 


another line at right angles to it, viz. either the line. CD, 
or the line perpendicular to it passing through O. 

If the principal axis AB is positive, then if we assume O 
as the second axis, it must be taken positive also; but if CD 
is assumed as the second axis, it must be taken negative. 
Now, it is obvious that if we take AB as a positive, and CD 
as a negative axis, the double refraction in the direction 
AB is the maximum double refraction of the axis CD, be- 
cause the effect of the axis AB is here nothing. In like man- 
ner, the double refraction along CD is a measure of the 
maximum double refraction of the axis AB. Hence we. 
can easily ascertain the relative intensities of the doubly 
refracting force of each axis AB and CD. Having done 
this, the next step was to compute the double refraction at 
the point P produced by the positive axis AB acting alone 
as a single axis, and also the double refraction produced at 
the same point P, by the negative axis CD. When this 
was done, the two double refractions were found to be equal 
and opposite, and hence they compensated each other, and 
produced an axis Pp, in which there was no double refrac- 
ry and which was the resultant of the actions of AB and 

D. : 


axes POp, P’Op’ formed. 


fraction in biaxal erystals. 
Make 4 = axis of revolution of the two spheroids. 
a, a’ = thc other axis of the spheroid. 
8, 9’ = the inclination of the incident ray to the 
axes of the crystal. 4 
4» == the angle of the doubly refracting forces 
emanating from each axis. 
¢ == half the difference of the angle at the base 
of the parallelogram of forces. 
Then, as the velocity of the ray is inversely as the variable 


radius of the spheroid, - will be the square of the velocity 


] 
of the ordinary ray, and ~ aa the square of the minimum 


velocity of the extraordinary ray, in virtue of the separate 
action of each axis, AB and CD. Hence the difference be- 
tween the squares of the velocities of the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary rays will be 
aaah’) , 
( aD ) sin’ B 
Ogee 
ors ) sin. 8 
the sign being positive when the axis is positive, and vice 
versa. But as these expressions represent the sides of the 
parallelogram of forces, we have 


pad a 
(Sa sin?) —( rapt sin.” #’) tang. 4 ¥ 
Ce ee 


a= 
a* b? 

Consequently the difference between the squares of the 
velocities of the ordinary and extraordinary ray produced 
by the combined action of the two axes, will be 

‘7 a by 
( sin? 8) (sin. Wy) 
sin. ((+-4¥)- 


Hence, calling V the velocity required, we have 
Ga, 
sin? B (sin. y) 
, and 


V= 3 a ab 
F— sin. (+3) 
web? 


, a Er sin.” 8) (sin. y) 


pt sin Cy) PP 
The form of the compound, or irregular spheroid, may 
therefore be computed for all doubly refracting crystals. 

The general law of extraordinary refraction which has 
now been explained, may be thus expressed. 

The inerement of the square of the velocity of the extra- 
ordinary ray produeed by the action of two axes of double 
refraetion, ts equal to the diagonal of a parallelogram 
whose sides are the increments of the square of the velocity 
produced by each axis separately, and calculated by the law 
of Huygens, and whose angle is double of the angle formed 
by the two planes passing through the ray and the respec- 
tive axes. 

When the two axes are of equal intensity, and of the 
same character, the preceding law gives the very same re- 
sults as the law of Huygens does for one axis placed at 
right angles to the other two. 

From these views it follows as a necessary consequenctr 
a consequence first deduced from them by M. Biot, shat 
the difference of the squares of the velocities of the two 
yays are proportional to the product of the sines of the 


Tang. (= 


os a’ =tb* 2 
sin. B+ aie sin.’ p’. 


V= 


ble angles which each of them make with the two resultant 


‘a ction. 
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axes P and P’, and hence making these angles ¢ and 9’, 
and V the velocity of the extraordinary, and v that of the 
ordinary ray, we shall have V = (v?-+-a sin. ? X sin. 9’) 4, 
a being a constant coefficient. 

M. Fresnel was led by theoretical considerations to sup- 
pose that in crystals with two axes, the law of double re- 
fraction was still more complicated; and he soon confirmed 
the accuracy of his views by direct cxperiment, and was 
thus able to establish a general law which embraced all 
crystals with one axis. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than give the fol- 
lowing brief abstract of his labours, which we owe to M. 
Pouillet.} 

When the light is incident in the plane perpendicular to 
AB, fig. 129. that is in the plane of CD, ove of the two 
rays is regulated by the ordinary law of refraction, whereas 
when the ray is incident in the plane AB, perpendicular to 
the axis CD, the other of the two rays is regulated by the 
ordinary law of refraction. The formule by which Fresnel 
expressed his law, are as follow: 


making V=the velocity of the ordinary ray. 
v==that of the extraordinary ray. 
A==the angle of tlle ray with the one axis. 
==the angle of the ray with the other axis. 
D==ordinary velocity in uniaxal crystals, or the 
constant velocity in the section perpendicu- 
lar to CD, fig. 129, in biaral crystals. 
d’==the extraordinary velocity in uniaral crystals, 
or the constant velocity in the section per- 
pendicular to AB, fig. 129, then 
V?=D? +(d?—D?)sin *3(a—A) 
v'==D? +. (d?—D?)sin22(a+ A) 

Th uniaxal crystals, when the two axes are reduced to 

one, we have Aa, so that 

V7—D? 

v’==)D? + (d’—D*)sin 7A, 
that is, the ordinary velocity is constant in all directions and 
equal to D, and, as the second equation indicates, the extra- 
ordinary velocity v depends on the angle A, which the ex- 
traordinary ray makes with the axis. 

When this ray is in the section perpendicular to the axis, 
we have A=90°, and sin.? A=1, hence V’=d. 

When the ray is parallel to the axis A=0°, and sin.? 
A=0, whence v=D, so that in this direction only the ex- 
traordinary becomes equal to the ordinary velocity. 

In biaxal crystals, when the ray is in the section perpen-~ 
dicular to CD, fig. 129, it is evident that it always forms 
equal angles with the axes Pp, P’p’. Hence A=a, and 
sin."4, (a—A)=0, consequently V?=D?, or V=D. In this 
way D is the expression of the velocity in this casc, and it 
is on this account that the term ordinary velocity is applied 
to all those which are given by the different values of V. 

When the ray on the contrary, is in the section perpen- 
dicular to AB, the sum of the angles A anda is always 
equal to two right angles, and sin. 4(A-+-a)=1, whence it 
follows that V?==d®, and V==d, and it is on this account 
that the term extraordinary velocity is applied to all those 
that are given by the values of v. 

When d is greater than D, the minimum of the ordinary 
velocity takes place when a==A, or when V=D, and the 
marimum takes place when a—A is the grcatest possible, 
which happens in the plane of the axes APCBDP’. The 
minimum becomes the maximum, and vice versa when D is 
greater than d. The maximum and minimum for the extra- 
ordinary ray take place also, when v==d, and consequently 
for the case when the ray is in the plane of the axes, but 
they in like manner change their part when d is greater or 
less than D. 


‘ 
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In every case the difference of the squares of the veloci- Double 

ties is expressed by the formula Refraction. 
v?—V2=(d?__D?) sin. a. sin. A. bi Se al 

That is to say, the two ordinary and extraordinary rays 

having a common direction, the difference of the squares of 

their velocities are proportional to the product of the sines 

of the angles which each of them makes with the two axes. 

“ This remark, adds M. Pouillet, hadbeen made by Sir David 

Brewster and M. Biot before Fresnel had pointed out the 

simple law which embraces the phenomena in all its extent.” 


List of the primitive forms of Crystals that have two axes 2 
double refraction. 


From a great number of experiments, Sir David Brew- Gi 
: : ystals 
ster found that the property of possessing ¢wo axes of dou- with two 
ble refraction belonged to all the crystals that are included axes. 
in the prismatic system of Mohs, or which have the fol- - 
lowing primitive forms of Hauy :— 


Base a rectangle. ; 
Base a rhomb. 

Base an oblique parallelogram. 

Base a rectangle. 

Base a rhomb. 

Base an oblique parallelogram. 

Base a rectangle. 

Base a rhomb. 


A right prism, 


t aeeeal 


Oblique prism 


Octohedron 


In these solids there is no single line or axis of sym- 
metry. 


The following table, which we could have enlarged con- 
siderably, contains most of the crystals with two axes, whose 
primitive forms have been determined by crystallogra- 
phers :— 


1. List of Crystals of known Primitive Forms, and having 
Two Awes of Double Refraction. 


I. Right Quadrangular Prism—Dase a Rectangle. 


Position of Second 
Azis. 
Perp. to the sides. 
Axis of right prism. 


Position of Principal 
Azis, 
Axis of right prism. 


Cymophane, Young. 
Perp. to axis. 


Peridot, ditto. 

Prehnite, ditto. 

Stilbite, ditto. Axis of right prism, 
or perp. to longest 
faces. 


Parallel to longest 
side of prism, or 
perp. to best cleay- 


age planes. 
Comptonite, Brooke. Perp. to axisof right Axis of that prism, or 
prism. other axis. 


Thomsonite, ditto. 

Anhydrite, Bournon. 

Tartrate of potash, 
ditto. 

Staurotide, Hauy. 

Datholite, do. 

Mica, do. 


Tale, do. 


Spodumene, do. 

Sulphate of barytes, 
ditto. 

Sulphate of strontian, 
do. 

Sulphate of soda, 
Bournon. 

Citric acid, do. 


Perp.to axis of prism. 

Axis of right prism. 

Perp. to the flat 
thomb. faces. 


Axis of right prism. 
Axis of right prism. 
Axis of prism. 

Short diagonal 


thomb. base. 
Axis of the prism. 


of 


Tartrate of potash and soda, do. 


Chromate of tead, do. 

Stilbite, Brooke. 

Mesotype of Auv- 
ergne, do. 


1 Elémens de Physique Expérim. liv. viii. cap. 1. 


Perp. to lamine. 
Axis of prism. 


Axis of the prism. 

Perp.to sides of prism 

Parallel to a side of 
rhomb. prism. 


Greater diagonal ofits 
trhomb. base. 

Diagonalof its rhomb 
base. 

In plane of lamina. 

Long diagonal, or axis 
of prism. 

Perp- to axis of prism. 


In plane of lamine. 
Perpendicular toaxis. 


ee ate 
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Refraction 


a aid Names of Minerals. 


Needlestoneof Faroe, 


do. 
Sulphate of lime, 
Hauy. 
Epidote, do. 
Axinite, do. 
Heulandite, Brooke. 
Brewsterite, do. 
Sulphato-carb. 
lead, do. 
Acetate of strontian. 


of 


Position of Principal 
Aris. 


Axis of prism. 
In plane of the lami- 


ne. 
In base of prism. 


Perp. to lamine. 
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8. Right Quadrangular Prism—Base an Oblique Parallelogram. 


Position of Second 
Axis. 


Perpendicular to axis. 
Axis of prism. 


Axis of prism. 


in plane of laminz. 


4, Oblique Quadrangular Prism—Base a Rectangle. 


Borax, Hauy. 
Euclase, do. 


5. Oblique Quadrangular Prism—Base a Rhomb. 


Diopside, Hauy. 
Euclase, do. 
Augite, do. 
Glauberite. 
Grammatite. 


Perpendicular to sides 


of the prism. 


Sulphate of iron, Wollaston. 


Super-sulphate of 
potash, Bournon. 
Acetate of copper,do. 

Tartaric acid, do. 
Oxalic acid, do. 
Sugar, do. 

Hydrate of strontian. 
Bitartrate of potash. 
Sulphate of soda. 


Perp.to axis of prism. 
Perp.to axis of prism. 
Axis of prism. 


Axis of prism, or 


other axis. 


Axis of prism. 
Axis of prism. 
Perpendic. to faces. 


6. Oblique Quadrangular Prism—Base an oblique Parallelogram. 


Feldspar, Hauy. 
Kyanite, do. 


Sulphate of copper,do. 


7. Octohedron with a Rectangular Base. 


Nitrate of potash. 
Arragonite. 


Carbonate of lead. 
Sulphate of lead. 


Topaz. 
Muriate of copper. 


Axis of octohedron. 

Axis of prism or per- 
pendicular to axis 
of octohedron. 

In plane of base of 
two pyramids. 

Axis octohedron. 


Long diagonal of 
rhomb. base. 


Perp. to sides of base 
Perp. to sides of base 


Axis of the octohe- 
dron. 

Perp. to sides of rect. 
base. 

Short diagonal of the 
rhomb. base. 


8. Octohedron with a Rhombice Base. 


Sulphur, Hauy. 

Sphene, do. 

Carbonate of soda, 
do. 


9. Minerals belonging to the 
two axes, but not included in any 


Sulphate of magne- 
sia, Mohs. 

Sulphate of manga- 
nese. 

Sulphate of zine. 


Sulphate ofammonia. 


Sulphate of cobalt. 

Carbonate of stron- 
tian, do. 

Carbonate of barytes, 
do. 

Diallage- 

Molybdate of am- 
monia. 


Diagonal of base 
through o of Hauy, 
Pl. xxxix. 


Cleavable diagonal of 
square base. 


Axis of rhomboidal 
prism. 

Axis of hexahed. 
prism. 

Axis of prism. 

Axis of prism. 


Perp. to plates. 


Axis of octohedron 
or other axis. 


Prismatic System of Mohs, and having 
of the above divisions of Hauy. 


Perpendicular toaxis, 
or the other diagonal. 


Short diagonal of 
rhomboidal base. 

Perp to axis. 

Perp. to axis. 


Perp. to axis. 


Plane of plates. 


Names of Minerals. 


Muriate of barytes. 
Realgar. 
Orpiment. 
Lepidolite. 
Mesotype. 
Mesolite. 
Serpentine. 
Natrolite. 
Sulphato-bi-carbo- 
nate of lead. 
Phosphate of iron. 


Position of Principal 
Axis. 


In plane of laminz. 

Perp. to lamine. 

Axis of prism. 
Ditto. 


Axes of acute rhomb. 


In plane of laminz. 


Harmotome, Petalite, Chabasie. 


Position of Second 
Axis, 


Perp. to laminz. 

Plane of lamina, 

Perp. to axis, 
Ditto. 


In plane of lamine. 


Perp. to lamina. 


10. Crystals, whose primitive form has not been determined, but which 
have been found to have two axes, and which must belong to the Pris. 
matic System of Mohs. 


Tolite. 
Indurated tale. 
Carbonate of potash. 


Carbonate of copper. 
Sulphate of ammonia 
and magnesia. 


Axis of prism. 

Perp. to plates. 

Plane of axis perpen- 
dicular to the flat 
tables. 


Shorter diagonal of 
the rhomboidal 
base- 


Sulphate of soda and magnesia. 


Sulphate of nickel. 


Oxy-nitrate of silver. 
Nitrate of ammonia. 
Pre of lime. 


Short diagonal of the 
thomboidal base. 
Perp. to rhomb plates 


Perp.to axis of prism. 
In plane of lamine. 
In plane of tables, 


Axis of hexagonal 


prism, or long diag, 
of rhomb. base. - 


Axis of prism, or 
other axis. 

Long diagonal of 
rhomboidal plates. 


weeeseeee of strontian, with water of crystallization. 


aaetascie of copper. 
aareemewnts of zine. 

of mercury. 
of bismuth. 


Nitrate of lead, certain specimens. 


Muriate of mercury. 
amon ees of magnesia. 
Acetate of lead. 


ieenasar of zine. 


barytes. 
Fhosphate of soda- 
Oxalate of ammonia. 
Hyper-oxymuriate of 
potash. 
Super. oxalate of pot- 
ash. 
Super-chromate 
potash. 
Crystallized Chelten- 
ham salts. 
Murio-sulphate of 
magnesia and iron. 
Benzoate of ammonia. 
Benzoie acid. 
Chromic acid. 
Spermaceti. 
Boracic acid. 
Succinic acid. 


of 


Super-tartrate of pot- 
ash. 

Tartrate of potash 
and antimony. 

Camphor. 

Hydrate of barytes. 

Prussiate of potash. 

Mother-of- pearl. 

Carbonate of ammo- 
nia. 


Hyposulphite of lime. 


Mr. Herschel, Edin. Ph. Jour. 


vol. ii. p. 184. 


Perp. to broad sides 
of prism. 

In plane of hexag- 
plates. 


Perp.to axis of prism. 
Perpendic. to rhomb. 
plates. 


Axis of prism. 
Cleavable diagonal of 
its square base. 
Perp. to laminz. 
Perp. to plates. 


Perp. to plates. 

Perp.to hexag.plates. 

Perp. to faces of flat 
prism. 

Perpendicular to axis 
of prism. 

Perpendicular to axis 
of prism. 


Perp. to flat plates. 

Perp. to rect-laminz. 

Perp. to lamin. 

Short diag. of rhomb, 
and perp. to best 
cleavage. 

Sir John Herschel, 
Edin. Phil. Jour. 
vol. i. p. 15. 


Sir John Herschel. 


Axis of prism, or 
other axis. 

Perpendicular to hex- 
ag. plates. 


Axis of prism. J 
Plane of axis in that 
diag: 


Perp. to axis. 

Axis of prism, of 
other diag. 

In plane of do. 

In plane of plates. 


In plane of plates. 
In plane of plates. 
Tn plane of these faces. 


Axis of prism. 


Axis of prism. 


In ane of plates. 

In plane of lamine. 

In plane of laming — 

Axis of prism, o 
long diag: 


Refr 


ee 
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Sect. II]—On Crystals with three Axes 
Refraction. 


Having determined the primitive form to which those crys- 
tals belong which have one and two axes of double refraction, 
Sir David Brewster found that all those crystals which have 
no resultant axes, or, properly speaking, no double refrac- 
tion, belonged to that class of primitive forms which have 
three rectangular axes of form, namely, the cube, the requ 
lar octahedron, and the rhomboidal dodecahedron, or to the 
tessular system of Mohs. Since, however, every real axis 
of double refraction, coincides with a prominent line in the 
primitive form of the crystal, he conceived that those crys- 
tals which had no apparent double refraction had actually 
three equal rectangular axes, the effect of which was to 
compensate each other at every point of the crystal, or, in 
other words, to have an infinite number of resultant axes. 

In confirmation of these views, our author found various 
indications of positive and negative doubly refracting struc- 
tures in alum, diamond, &c., as if these equal axes had not 
exactly compensated each other, either from the three not 
being perfectly equal, or from their not being placed ac- 
eurately at right angles to each other. 

The following is a list, which might be considerably ex- 
tended, of the primitive forms of the crystals that have no 
double refraction. 

Primitive form a cube—Muriate of soda, muriate of 
potash, muriate of silver. 

Primitive form an octahedron.—Diamond, fluor spar, 
muriate of ammonia, pleonaste, nitrate of lead, sulphate of 
alumina, soda, alum, ruby copper, spinelle, nitrate of stron- 
tian octahedral, nitrate of lead, nitrate of barytes, sulphate 
of ammonia and chromium, sulphate of ammonia and iron, 
sulphate of alumina and ammonia. 

Primitive form a rhomboidal dodecahedron.—Garnet, 
blende, sodalite, essonite, helvin, lazulite. 

There are some crystals, such as arseniate of iron, amphi- 
gene, analcime, boracite, aplome, all of which have double re- 
fraction, and therefore cannot belong to the tessular system. 


of Double 


Sect. [V.— On Crystals with Planes of Double Refraction. 


In all the crystals to which we have hitherto referred, 
the double refraction is related to one or more axes; but 
Sir David Brewster has found, that in analcime, a mineral 
ranked in the tessular system, there are several planes or 
sections of the crystal in which there is no double refrac- 
tion, the double refraction increasing with the distance 
from these planes, according to a law which will be after- 
wards mentioned. When the ray is incident in any direc- 
tion that does not lie in one of these planes, it is separated 
into two images by double refraction. This is the only sub- 
stance which is known to possess this remarkable property. 


PART VII. ON THE POLARISATION OF LIGHT. 

The light emitted from the sun, from a candle, or from 
any self-Iuminous body, before ithas suffered reflection from, 
or refraction by, any body, is called common light. If we 
allow a beam of such light to fall upon any refracting or re- 
| flecting body, whether transparent or metallic, or to pass 
_ by any diffracting body, it will suffer precisely the same 
changes, whether its upper, its under, its right or its left 
side, or any other side of the beam, is turned towards the 
refracting, reflecting, or diffracting body. Hence it fol- 
‘ows, that this beam of light has the same properties in all 
Mts sides. 

Now this is not true of all light. If the preceding beam 
common light is reflected at a particular angle, from trans- 
parent bodies, or passes obliquely throngh a number of re- 
Tacting Surfaces, or is transmitted through certain crystals, 
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or suffers total reflexion from the second surfaces of trans- Polarisa- 
parent bodies, or from the surface of metals j—in all these ton. 

cases it has suffered such a change, that it no longer has“ 
the same properties in all its sides, but, on the contrary, 
exhibits distinct and remarkable properties in its different 
sides, or, what is the same thing, has polarity. This beam of 
common light is therefore said to be polarised. The differ- 
ent kinds of polarisation which may thus be impressed up- 
on common light are three, viz. plane polarisation, circu- 
lar polarisation, and elliptical polarisation ; or the whole 
of these three kinds of polarisation may be included in the 
general name of elliptical polarisation, which becomes cir- 
cular when the two axes of the ellipsis are equal, and rec- 
tilineal or plane when the minor axis of the ellipse is in- 
finitely small. We shall now proceed to explain the phe- 
nomena of these three kinds of polarisation, in their order. 


CHAP. I.—-ON PLANE POLARISATION. 


There are four ways by which common light may be Plane po. 
plane polarised. larisation. 

1. By double refraction. 

2. By one reflection from transparent bodies. 

3. By several refractions through transparent surfaces. 

4. By the absorption or dispersion of part of the light. 

These various processes exhibit many interesting pheno- 
mena and laws, which we shall procecd to explain. ~ 


Sect. —On the Polarisation of Light by Double Refrac- 
tion. 

The polarisation of light by the double refraction of Polarisa- 
Iceland spar was discovered by Huygens. Upon examin-tion by 
ing the two pencils Oo, E e, fig. 118, formed Fig. 130 — _ 
by double refraction, he found that they had “18> *?¥» — fraction. 
different properties on different sides, and 
that both of them differed from common light 
as well as from one another. He discovered 
this difference in the following manner. 

Having taken two pieces of Iceland spar, 
he placed them symmetrically, as in fig. 130, 
with all the faces of the one parallel to all 
the faces of the other, Ar X, A’ G X’ being F 
the principal sections of tworhombs. A ray 
of common light Rr, incident upon the first 
crystal at 7, is divided into two pencils 7 C, HR 
r D, O being the ordinary and E the extra- 
ordinary ray, as formerly explained. Now vo 
the ordinary ray DG, falling upon the second crystal at G, 
and the extraordinary one CF at F, should have been each 
subdivided, by double refraction, into two pencils, by that 
crystal; but they are not, the ordinary ray‘. 

D G being only refracted ordinarily, and 
the extraordinary ray C F only extraordi- 
narily, as seen in the figure, where these 
rays F H, GK, emerge singly at H and K, 
the one an ordinary and the other an ex- 
traordinary ray. If the upper rhomb re- 
mains fixed while the under one is turned 
round 90°, so that its principal section is 
perpendicular to that of the upper one, 
shown in fig. 131, the same phenomena will 
take place, with this difference only, that the 


ray D G refracted ordinarily by the first 
narily by the 


Fig. 131. 


crystal, is refracted extraordi 
second, and the ray C F, refracted extraor- Oe 
dinarily by the Jirst crystal, is refracted ordinarily by the 
second, 

Hence it is manifest, that the ray of common light R z, 
and the two doubly refracted pencils C F, D G, have all 
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Polarisa- different properties. For if R r were to fall upon the se- 


tion. 


cond rhomb, it would be divided into two pencils ; whereas 


——’ C Fand D G refuse to be so divided, and are each refract- 


Malus’s 


law of ins 


tensity. 


x 


ed in different ways by the second crystal. 
Now, in every other position of the four rhombs, between 
the two where their principal sections are parallel, or 
perpendicular to one another, the two pencils C F, DG 
are divided into two pencils, and four separate pencils 
emerge from the second rhomb. 
In order to understand the phenomena presented by 
these four pencils, when the second rhomb performs a com- 
plete revolution behind the first one, let us suppose that 
the lower rhomb begins to revolve from the position in fig. 
129, which we shall call 0° of azimuth, and in which case we 
shall have two horizontal pencils H E, K O, fig. 131, whose 
sections! are shown in the annexed figure at pi, 139 
B, opposite 0°; A representing the appear- , “4 : 
ance of the aperture through the first rhomb. . A 
When the second rhomb has just begun toB@ © 0 
move out of its position of parallelism to the , "4 
first, two extremely faint images begin to® oG® 223 
appear between the other two; and at 224° _ @ ® fee 
of azimuth they will appear as at C. At 45°? @@ *° 
of azimuth their intensity will be equal, as at. @ » 
D; at 674° the two most distant ones will Ce 
have become the faintest; and at 90° the 
four images will be reduced totwo, thisbeing F © S 90° 
the position shown in fig. 180. By conti- @@ 
nuing to turn the second rhomb, other two g@® 1123° 
faint images start up, which at 1123° appear 
as at G; at 135° the four images are equally z@ @? 135° 
bright, as at H; at 1575° the two outermost 4 
are the faintest ; and at 180° they all coalesce 199 1573 
into one bright image, as at K, having twice : 
the brightness of either of those at A or F,K © 180° 
and four times the brightness of any one of the four at D 
or H. 
In making the preceding experiment, it will be seen that 
two of the images gradually increase in brightness, while 
other two gradually diminish. Malus investigated the lawof 
the intensity for these images, both when the pencil of com- 
mon light is incident perpendicularly and obliquely. Our 
limits will permit us to give only the simplest case, making 
o = ray refracted ordinarily by the first rhomb. 
e = the ray refracted eatraordinarily by the first rhomb. 
00 = the ray refracted ordinarily by the first rhomb, and 
ordinarily by the second. 

oe = the ray refracted ordinarily by the first rhomb, and 
extraordinarily by the second. 

ee = the ray refracted extraordinarily by the first rhomb, 
and extraordinarily by the second. 

eo = the ray refracted extraordinarily by the first rhomb, 
and ordinarily by the second. 

Q = the quantity of light contained in the incident ray- 

(1—m)Q-=the quantity of light absorbed by the first 

rhomb. 

P = the intensity of any of the pencils. 

P, = the intensity of the ordinary emergent ray. 

P, = the intensity of the extraordinary emergent ray. 

Then, since the quantity of light contained in the two 
emergent rays is equal to the incident light diminished by 
the quantity absorbed, we shall have Q—(1—m)Q= mQ3 
and since the light is equally divided between the two 
pencils, we obtain P, = 4mQ, and P, = $mQ. 

But the quantity of light m Q which falls upon the second 
thomb will be reduced by absorption to mQ—(1—™m) 
mQ=m?Q; consequently, if a is the angle formed by the 
principal sections of the two rhombs, we shall have 


First pencil, P,, = 4 (m? Q cos.’ d). 
Third pencil, Pee= 4 (mm? Q cos.” a). 
Second pencil, Poes 4 (m* Q sin? a). 
Fourth pencil, Peo = 4 (m?* Q sin.? a). 

When the principal sections of the two rhombs are pa- 
rallel, then a = 0, and sin.? a = 0, consequently P,.=0 
and P,, = 0; that is, the third and fourth peneils will dis. 
appear. 

When, on the contrary, the principal sections are at 
right angles to one another, a = 90°, and cos.2a = 0, con- 
sequently P,o= 9, and P,, = 0; that is, the first and second 
pencils will disappear. 

When the incident ray is not perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the first rhomb, the intensities of the pencils are 
functions of the angles of incidence and the angle which 
the ray forms with the principal sections. 

All the phenomena above described may be produced 
by combining any two positive and any two negative crystals; 
but if a positive is combined with a negative crystal, the 
same effects will be produced when the principal sections 
are at right angles to each other, as when they are pa- 
rallel in the other cases. 

The difference between common and polarised light, as 
evinced by the phenomena of double refraction, is, that the 
former may always be divided into two pencils by a doubly- 
refracting crystal, whereas the latter 1s not capable of being 
so divided under certain circumstances. 

As the four polarised pencils, when united, as at K, fig. 
132, produce a pencil of common light, or rather a pencil 
which cannot be distinguished from common light, itishigh- 
ly probable that the Iceland spar, inconvertingcommoninto 
polarised light, byrefracting it into two pencils, has not com- 
municated to it any new property, but has merely sepa- 
rated it into its two elements, just as a prism separates a pen- | 

| 


cil of white light into its seven elementary colours by re 
fraction, these colours again forming white light by their 
reunion. 


Sgcr. Il.—On the Polarisation of Light by Reflection. mI 
We have already stated, in the history of Optics, thetion : 
manner in which the celebrated French philosopher Malus T : 
discovered the polarisation of light by reflection. Upon | 
repeating his experiments with a variety of opaque and | 
transparent bodies, not metallic, such as glass, water, &c. he | 
found that, when light was reflected at a particular angle from 
such bodies, it was polarised exactly like one of the pencils 
formed by double refraction, the pencil polarised by reflec- 
tion having all its properties identically the same with that 
of the doubly-refracting crystal. Like the latter, it was 
no longer capable of being divided into two pencils by @ 
rhomb of Iceland spar ; andas, in the polarisation of light 
by the double refraction of one crystal, that property depends 
on the angle formed between the principal sections of the 
two crystals, as shown in figs. 130 and 131, so, in the pre- 
sent case, the polarisation depends on the angle formed be- 
tween the plane of reflection and that of the principal sec- 
tion of the crystal which polarises the light. In all such 
phenomena, indeed, as Malus remarks, the plane of reflec- 
tion replaces the plane of the principal section of the crys- 
tal. 

If we receive the ray polarised by reflection from water 
at an angle of 52° 45/, upon any crystal having double re- 
fraction, it will not be dividedinto two pencils when the plane | 
of reflection is parallel to the principal section, asifithad 
been a pencil of common light; but it will be refracted | 
entirely, according to the ordinary law, as if the erysta 
had lost the power of double refraction. If, on the other 


1 If we place a circular aperture, the size of the little dark circles in fig. 132, at r, the images will have that form. 
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wise hand, the principal section of the crystal is perpendicular — While the reflected pencil CE passes from its minimum Polarisa- 
.on to the plane of reflection, the reflected ray will be refract- intensity at 0° and 180°, to its maximum at 90° and 270°, tion. 
iin" ed wholly, according to the law of extraordinary refrac- Malus supposes the intensity to vary as the square of the “~~” 
tion. In all intermediate positions it will be divided into cosine of the angle of azimuth, or of any even power of the 
two rays, according to the same law, and in the same pro- cosine. Calling a the angle of azimuth which the plane of 
portions, as if it had acquired its new character by the in- the second reflection makes with a plane perpendicular 
fluence of double refraction. to RAC, I the maximum intensity of the reflected pencil, 
Inorder toanalyse this phenomenon completely,heplaced and P the intensity corresponding to any azimuth a, then 
| the principal section ofa crystal vertically; and after having P—=Icos2a. If we make a equal to 0°, 90°, 180°, and 
divided a ray into two by it, he made these two rays fall 270°, we shall have, when a = 0°, cos. a = 1, cosa = as 
1 on the surface of water, at an angle of 52° 45’. The or- cos.4a = 1, and consequently P=I, or the reflected pen- 
dinary ray was partially reflected, like common light, but cilisa maximum. When a= 90°, cos. a=0, cos.2 a = 0, 
the extraordinary ray penetrated the water wholly, and not cos.4a = 0, and F = 0, that is, the reflected pencil wholly 
a single particle of zz was reflected. When the principal disappears. 
section of the crystal was, on the contrary, perpendi- It is obvious, from the arrangement of glasses in fig. 132, 
cular to the plane of incidence, the extraordinary ray was that, if the light R, proceeds from the sky, an observer with 
partially reflected, and the ordinary ray was wholly re- his eye placed at E will see a black spot in the part of 
fracted. the sky from which the light R comes, as the whole of the 
Malus found the phenomena to be the same for all other light penetrates the plate C. If the light R comes from 
transparent bodies, whether solid or fluid; but the angle a house, the house will disappear if it is at a considerable 
at which light experienced this modification was in ge- distance; and by turning round C, the house will have its 
. neral greater in bodies which refracted light most. Below greatest brightness when the two planes of reflection are 
and above this limit the rays were more or less modi- parallel. If, in the position when the house was invisible, 
fied. we breathe upon the plate C, the house will suddenly be- 
This property of reflected light takes place at a different come visible, and will again disappear when the breath‘has 
angle for pencils reflected at the second surfaces of bodies, evaporated. If we now place the plate C at an angle of 
and the sine of the angle at the first surface is to the sine 52° 45’ to the ray AC, the house will be seen; but if we 
of the angle at the second, as the sine of incidence is to the again breathe upon CC, the house will disappear. The 
sine of refraction. Hence, in parallel plates, either of cause of these phenomena is, that by breathing upon C 
glass or other bodies, the two pencils which are reflected we make the reflecting surface an aqueous one, which 
in the same directions from both surfaces have equally re- refuses to reflect light at an angle of 52° 45’, but reflects 
ceived this new property, and the light which has received it at 56°. 
itis said to have been polarised by reflection! M.Malus If we place beside each other two sets of reflectors ar- 
found the same property in black bodies, such as béack ranged in the manner shown in the figure, C being in- 
marble, ebony, &c.? clined in the one set 56° to A, and in the other set 52° 45', 
Malus next proceeded to study the phenomena when and the plates C, C being near each other, we may, by 
thelight R, polarised by one plate of glass A, was reflect- breathing upon each at the same time, exhibit the para- 
ed from a second doxical phenomenon of reviving and extinguishing a lu- 
plate C, fig. 133, the Fig. 138. minous image by the same breath, or we may appear to 
ray RA being in- breathe at the same time light and darkness. 


id 
ree frst 1. On the Law of the Polarisation of Light by Reflection. 


plate, and the pola- 
rised ray AC on the After determining the angle at which different bodies Law of po- 
second plate at an polarised light, Malus concluded that “ this angle followed Jjarisation 
angle of 56°, the neither the order of refractive powers nor that of the dis- by reflec- 
polarising angle of persive forces, and that it was a property of bodies inde- tion. 
glass. In the case ® pendent of the other modes of action, which they exercised 
shown in the figure, the plane of reflection ACE, in the over light.4 
plate C, is at right angles to the plane of reflection RAC _In repeating the experiments of Malus, Sir David Brews- Law ofthe 
from the first plate, and in this case the reflected pencil ter measured the polarising angles of a greater number of tangents. 
CE wholly vanished, all the reflected and polarised light bodies, but experienced many difficulties in connecting 
AC having penetrated the glass at C. If we now turn them together bya simple law. In some substances the 
round the plate C from this point, or zero, into different azi- light was not completely polarised at any angle. In others 
muths, so that it is always equally inclined to the polarised purple and blue light was left at the polarising angles ; and 
ray, a small portion of the ray AC will be reflected from in various specimens of glass, different parts of the same 
C, and this portion will increase till it becomes a maximum, surface gave different polarising angles. The first of these 
when the plane ACE is parallel to RAC, or inthe azimuth phenomena he ascribed to the circumstance that the dif- 
of 90°. By continuing to turn the plate C, the reflected ferently coloured rays of white light were polarised at dif- 
ray CE will gradually diminish, and when C has reached ferent angles; and the second he found to arise from 
the azimuth of 180° its plane of reflection will be perpen- changes that had taken place on the surfaces of glass by 
lular to that of A, and the reflected ray CE will wholly partial decomposition, owing to the action of the atmo- 
disappear, In advancing from 180° to 270°, CE will again sphere. By rejecting those substances where the action 
Teach its maximum, and at 360°, when it has returned to of the surface was thus masked or disturbed, he was led to 
Its Position, as in the figure, it will again return to its mi- the following general law, that the index of refraction of 
himum. any body is the tangent of its angle of polarisation. 


d 3 Théorie de la Double Refraction, sect. 48. ? Ibid. sect. 50. 


sus experiment was described by Sir David Brewster, in the Edin. Phil. Journal, vol. vii. p. 146. See also his Letters on Na- 
tural Magic, p. 125, 


* Bull. de Sciences de la Soc, Philos. Juin 1811, No. 45, tom. ii. p, 294 
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The following were the experiments on which this law 
was founded :— 


Names of the Observed Polaris- 


Calculated Polaris- 
Bodies. ing Angles. ing Angles. 
.\ ae eeprrerre ret 45° or 47°...006- ogee? OS” 
Water .......ccccecseceseees 52 OF! oo cressase-Od, ae 
Fluor spar....sccesseeee oes 54 50. 05 9 
Obsidian ....... co gepe0> rane 56 pee 56 6 
Sulphate of lime.......... 56 , ae 56 45 
Rock crystal.....s-sesesees 57 Zo sasnengveres 56 58 
Sulphate of barytes...... 58 Bo mrp es tos nas 58 33 
Opal-coloured glass.. ... 58 58 33 
TOpaz..erseseececreecsorsees 58 AD Gan ncesesgen 58 34 
Mother-of-pearl............58 > Ener 58 50 
Iceland spar......seressees 58 Oe ankeshatiyat 58 51 
Orange-coloured glass...99 je ree 59 28 
Spinelle ruby....-.+.-.+++ 50 © cts sa cms os 60 25 
ZIVCON.....0s0ereceesernees 63 rE 63 0 
Glass of antimony........-64 BF mies <sasees 64 30 
Sulphur... s-seseeeeesseeee OF 10 ....ecsseees 63 45 
i aes renee 68 Dh ret enseavers 68 1 
Chromate of lead... ..... 67 SE sos enhene 68 3 


Upon repeating these experiments with homogeneous 
light, our author also found that the angle of polarisation 
varied with the refrangibility of the light, and that the 
tangent of the polarising angle was equal to the index of 
refraction of the light employed. 

Hence we are able to explain why, at the maximum po- 
larising angle, a portion of unpolarised light must always 
remain, and why this portion increases with the refractive 
and dispersive power of the body. This will be understood 
from the following table :— 


Water. 
es ares’ Colour of the Light.  ieiene! Variation. 

1°330......006 eA Sis Weekes. aie. det des 530 4’ 
BISEL ve Green, or mean ray....53 11 > ...0° 15’ 
1°342.....2000 ViOlEt.ceee. seeeencererceees 53 19 

Plate Glass. 
79 | Seer Red 2156 34 
Ot) ey GROOM, cine. derescrs ansenant 56 45 -...0 21 
LC) een Witetinseswassensvarconeunat 56 55 

Oil of Cassia. 
1507 i.e BA, 5. a 57 57 
1:G423.500.2.0 Green... +006 pded inswdevdoas 58 39 >...1 24 
1:687......006 Weilet.. aca ds. cesaen cas anee 59 21 


Now it is obvious, that when the green or mean, or most 
luminous ray, is polarised, and therefore vanishes, ‘neither 
the red nor the violet has wholly vanished, and _conse- 
quently a portion of unpolarised light, composed of a por- 
tion of these two colours, will still be visible. In oil of 
cassia the quantity of light is considerable, and is of a fine 
blue colour. 


So recently as 1830, Dr. A. Seebeck of Berlin has pub- 


beck’s ex- lished a series of very accurate and valuable experiments 


periments, 


made by an instrument constructed for the purpose, which, 
if any doubts had existed about the accuracy of the pre- 
ceding law, were sufficient to remove them. Dr. Seebeck’s 
principal object seems to have been to obtain accurate 
measures of the polarising angle of different glasses, when 
the surfaces were newly polished, in order to reconcile the 
law to that class of bodies in which the deviations had 
been found to arise from some chemical or mechanical 
changes produced upon their surface. The following table 
contains Dr. Seebeck’s experiments :-— 


nd 1, ; 
Names of the Bodies. on Polarising Angles. + 
tion. Observed. Calculated. on 
Fluor spar, colourless... .+.++001'4341...55° 6°7...55° 647 
greenish blue...... 1-4343...55 3°8...55 7-0 
Common opal......-.coseereeerers 1°4516...55 29 °3...55 263 
Pits English cole V 5190.56 964.0598 


- colourless....+.+.0.+-1°5266...56 45 °5...56 46 4 
Crown-glass, English... .....+..-1°5321...56 50 -2...56 52-0 
TED), Yes vw deletoicie 0 1:5523...57 12°6...57 126 

Flint-glass, English.......++s0e. 15783...57 41°0...57 38°5 
oa CEO baacescdune cddeww’ 1°6206...58 16 °6...58 19 +4 
Pyrope..esecsesseeceeeeceeasecesens 1°8131...61 4:0...61 7-7 
Yellow blende...s...ssscssseee- -2°3692...67 8 2...67 “Tao 


Upon examining the polarising angles of different spe- 
cimens of glass at different periods, after the surfaces were 
polished, Dr. Seebeck confirmed the explanation given by 
Sir David Brewster, of the variations in their polarising 
angles.” 

When a pencil of light is polarised by reflection, the sum 
of the angles of incidence and refraction is a right angle. 

Let MN, fig. 134, be the reflecting surface, and BA aray 
of light polarised by reflec- 
tion in the direction AD, and 
let AC be the refracted ray. 
Then, since EF, the tangent 
of the polarising angle BAE, » 
is equal to m, or the index of 
refraction, we have, by the yj 


ace 


Fig. 134. 
BOF 


law of the sines, CL = 
BG 


——, But from the similar tri- 


EF 


K 
angles ABH, AEF, we have AH, or BG: HB:: EF: rad., 
and HB = a 


EF’ consequently CL = HB, and the an- 


gle BAN=CAK. But EAB + BAN = 90°, consequent- 
ly EAB + CAK = 90°. Hence the complement of the 
polarising angle is equal to the angle of refraction. 

When a ray of light is polarised by reflection, the reflected 
ray forms a right angle with the refracted ray. 

Since the angles DAM, BAN, CAK, are equal to one 
another, the angle DAC is equal to the right angle MAK; 
hence the reflected ray AD forms a right angle with the 
refracted ray AC. 

When a pencil of light is incident on the second surface 
of transparent bodies, at an angle whose cotangent is equal 
io the index of refraction, the reflected portion will be either 
wholly polarised, or the quantity of polarised light which i 
contains will be a maximum. 

As the images formed by the first and second surfaces 
of a transparent plate are simultaneously polarised, this 
proposition is established by the experimental results in 
the preceding table. 

The angle of polarisation at the second surface of trans- 
parent bodies is the complement of the angle of polarisation 
at the first surface. 

As the angle of incidence at the second surface is equal 
to the angle of refraction at the first surface, and as this 
latter angle is equal to the complement of the angle of po- 
larisation, it follows that the two polarising angles are com- 
plementary to each other. 

When a ray of light is polarised by reflection from the 
second surface of transparent bodies, the reflected ray will 
form a right angle with the refracted ray. 


1 Mean of four observations by Malus, Biot, Arago, and Brewster. 


2 See Poggendorf’s Annalen, 1830, No. 9, p. 27 5 or Edin. Journ. of Science, 


N. S. vol, ve p- 99. 


‘Let AB, fig. 135, be a ray incident at the first surface 
Fig. 135. 


| MN, AD the ray polarised at that 
“> surface, AC the ray incident at the 
second surface PQ, and CM the 
ray polarised at that surface ; then, 
if CF be the refracted ray, the an- P= 
gle MCF isa right angle. But ~ r 
DACis a right angle, and on account of the parallelism of 
MN, PC, and BA, CF, the angle FCP is equal to DAM ; 
but MCP is eqyal to MAC, hence the whole MCF is equal 
to the whole DAC, or a right angle. 

Cor. 1. The ray CM, reflected by the second surface, is 
at right angles to the ray AB incident on the first surface. 

Cor. 2. The internal reflected ray CM forms with the 
external reflected ray AD, an angle equal to the angle of 
deviation CAO. 

Cor. 3. The ray CF, emerging from the second surface, 
forms, with the first reflected ray AD, an angle equal to 
the complement of the angle of deviation. 

When a pencil of light is incident upon the separating 
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reflections at 65° 33’ or 46° 30’, and four at 67° 33! or Polarisas 


43° 51/, polarised the whole pencil; and in general he 
found that a ray of light partly polarised by reflection at 
any angle, will be more and more polarised by every suc- 
cessive reflection in the same plane till its polarisation is 
complete, whether the reflections are made at angles all above 
or all below the polarising angle. 

These views were not acceded to by philosophers, though 
founded on direct experiment; and, so late as 1825, Sir 
John Herschel, in discussing the question, gives his de- 
cision in favour of the opinion held by the French philo- 
sophers.' Sir David Brewster was therefore induced to 
repeat and extend his experiments, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing his original view of the subject on an impreg- 
nable basis. A brief account of these experiments will 
form the subject of the next section. 


2. On the Motion of the Plane of Polurisation by Reflec- 


tion. 


tion. 


MM. Fresuel and Arago, and Sir David Brewster, were Motion of 
engaged about the same time in inquiries upon this sub- the plane 
ject. If we suppose a pencil of polarised light polarised of polarisa- 


surface of two media having different indices of refraction 
m, m/, @ will be polarised at an angle whose tangent is 


equal to the quotient of the greater index of refraction divid- 
nm. 
ed by the lesser, or = of m exceeds mm’. 


This truth is a necessary consequence of the general 
law, and was also deduced from direct experiment. If the 
uppermost of the two media is a parallel plate, such as 
water lying upon a horizontal surface, &c. the separating 
surface of the two media cannot, at any angle of inci- 
dence upon the first surface, completely polarise the in- 
cident light, unless the sine of the angle whose tangent is 


| =, is, when multiplied by m, less than unity. Thus, in the 


case of water and glass, the polarising angle is 68° 47’, 
but no ray incident upon the water, even at 90°, can fall 
at such an oblique incidence upon the glass as 48° 4:7’. 
| For sin. 48° 47 X m/ (or the angle of refraction at an 

incidence of 90°), is = 10048. When the upper medium 
has a higher refractive power than the lower, and lies ina 
parallel plate upon it, the same law is applicable, with 
this difference, that the ray is now polarised at the second 
surface of the denser medium, and the angle of polarisa- 

tion is that whose cotangent is equal to the index of 


ey. , 
refraction —, of the separating surfaces. 
mi 


ir,” _ 10 the preceding observations, we have considered only 


‘the light which is incident at the polarising angle. It 
becomes interesting to inquire, what is the condition of 
_ the light which is incident at angles above and below the 
polarising angle. Malus, Arago, Biot, Fresnel, and other 
distinguished philosophers, considered the light thus re- 
| flected as consisting of two pencils, one of which pre- 

served its state of common light, while the other pencil 
was polarised in the plane of incidence. In the year 
1815, however, Sir David Brewster was led, by direct ex- 
Periments, to a very different opinion, namely, that the 
Pencil of light which was supposed to have preserved its 
character of common light had suffered a physical change 
muds condition, or had acquired in various degrees a cha- 
"acter approaching to complete polarisation. He found, 
for example, that a pencil of light reflected from glass, 
either at 62° 30’ or 50° 20’, was so far polarised, that it 
was wholiy polarised by a second reflection at either of 
these angles ; whereas, had the unpolarised part been 
common light, it could not have been polarised at any 
angle but 56° 45", In like manner, he found that three 
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1 Treatise on Light, sect, 866, 867. 


in a plane inclined 45° to a vertical line, and if we reflect @°™ 


it at different angles from a transparent surface in which 
the plane of reflection is perpendicular to the horizon, the 
plane of polarisation will be gradually reduced from 45° 
to 40°, 35°, 30°, 25°, &c. as we diminish the angle of in- 
cidence from 90° till we reach the polarising angle, when 
the plane of polarisation will be inclined 0°, or will be 
brought into the plane of reflection. At angles less than 
the polarising angle the plane continues to turn in the 
same direction, till at 0° it is again inclined 45° to a ver- 
tical plane, er to the plane of reflection, having performed 
a revolution of 90°, the first 45° during the change of in- 
cidence from 90° to 56° 45/, and the other 45° from 56° 
45! to 0°. 

M. Fresnel represented these changes by the following 
law: ¢ being the angle of incidence, 7 the angle of refrac- 
tion, x the primitive inclination of the plane of the polar- 
ised ray to the plane of reflection, and g the inclination to 
which that plane is brought by reflection. 
cos. (7 + 2’) 
cos. (i— 7’) 

When x = 45°, tan. 2 = 1, and 


cos. (i 4-7’) 
cos. (t— 2) 

In these formule founded on the law of the tangents, 
«+ zis the supplement of the angle which the reflected 
ray forms with the refracted ray, while i—7 is the devia- 
tion produced by refraction. 

The following are the observations with glass and water, 
with which M. Arago verified the last of these formule, 
in which # = 45°. 


Tan. 9 = tan. x 


tan. Gi 


Glass. 


Angles of Inclination of Plane of Polarisa- ; 
indian: tion to Plane of Reflection. Difference. 
Observed. Calculated. 

| en Pa Se ee yd” | aa —I° !' 
| rr 24 38., cee 40 3 
GO iin comin Il 45.. 1 ae —0 53 
60... Se gh Sa eae —0 14 
BON decsdesa nas ee: ee 22. a — 32 
eee 32 AbD ons ...... i eae —0 40 
a ee BH eas» view cS a eee —0 24 
ft Pre 2 ee Al 36. —0 41 
een peer: i le Cae a i re —I1 29 
Stone 44°35 02 !5..2: a eer Be +0 43 
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the planes of polarisation, at an incidence of 45°, the angle {\pxi 
of rotation, when the plane of the polarised ray is =& 45°, | 


Polarisa- Water. 
tion. 
‘ , Angles of Inclination of Plane of i , 
Incidleitee: tion to Plane of aca Difference. 
Observed. Calculated. 
60.55 now. 10° \20' reste... WO abd «204%. earwds —0° 3)’ > 
ZOMG eles eon 25 BO weak ee Bly AB y odes oselOes 0 32 
SDs cc smeawses 36. 20 ae 35 VAG a ewtens. tid. 0 21 
BBls . depeska oe 40 50......085 AO BR ix geneva ces +0 18 


The following observations were made by Sir David 
Brewster on glass. 


Glass. 
DOR, thy ubienss BBP AY vad t09 0x 45° 0! 0° 0 
ae 43 4 teh BD Vcc satens sai 40 35 
BB ncannievy 40 43 ......06 WD. BB eesionds hss. 40.1 2 
ee 38 47 ovo BB, B2vaovey waged: 40,25 
80 BB .1S cio0+.08 GB Mors sicsndions —0 33 
? eee on QB AD vissseees QT AL swcce fl 4 
OF is. eet M2 — 6 ats... B® Bani. 41 3 
Bar ets ct cas 14 40 1S Bb eget 4+0 47 
60 AS a ae Seer 6 16.. 6-6 
2 EL eee SI 0 0 
50 .9 «+0 de err 0 0 
; _oeectere: OE 5....-; 16 31 +0 24 
| Ee oe OT. ee Pheer Pe —0 24 
ee Ne 32 25 gs" 18 i —0 54 
a get ee SH Yan a8. ee ere aa 2 
a yy oe: ae OL Se O19 8 +0 11 
Diamond. 
90° 0 45° 0!. ph? oR. 10s 0° 0 
Bb 200 GALLS 34 30.. ee +0 34 
BOv Hyg, V5. es abi Oy. SSORD WS. sss 40 48 
95108 ca Nive 14 30 ......08 $8°'nOli.v)0a2 1 22 
PG loM e760) ). ae 4°90),.502 i 3 54 +0 36 
BT 49... Golo wha C2504, 2 0.yon 0 0 
i ee 19-20 is.2dgns a pre +0 49 
56 Ohi) wiht. wh, ROD LAN! 29:1 BO wisi byis +0 30 


Our author also made another series of experiments, 
which confirms the general formula. As x = 45° in the 
preceding experiments, he wished to observe the law of 
variation for 9 when 2 varied from 0° to 90°. He took a 
crystal of quartz with a fine natural face parallel to the 
axis, and he found, that at an angle of incidence of 75°, 
and when 2 was — 45°, the inclination of the plane of po- 
larisation to the plane of reflection was 26° 20. We have 


cos. (t +7) 
cos. (i—?’) 
the general formula becomes tan. 9 = tan. 2. tan. 26° 20%, 
by which the third column in the foliowing table has been 


— tan. 26° 20, and consequently 


therefore 


calculated. 

Values Inclination of Plane of Polarisation. Dit 

of z. Observed. Calculated. ah aie 2 
‘Dee Car ame Oo US iA atesese (le eee ees 0° O' 
1 GRAPES Coen AY | Pats oto ag Scere BOO So ictscss 0 25 
Pea. one none EO: Qe. Jesdeeere tes WO) VG rocsessees —0O 16 
BOO carielso<i CE Me DO wR ees NG yh 2s ee. —O0 42 
BO dea ies oe ssdes PUM UA bey ae a eli we ae + 0 48 
Ge eee a Oe renee. 305 as A ee +0 50 
cy See seas Gr 20ers sess eetee: 2G 27. «stale 7 
DA) Sesshrs theses 80 0 FOO "AWise aeeres —0 40 
be ewan be: Sl 2 sears Be too ce ces +0 7 
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It is a curious circumstance, that at an incidence of 45° 
the deviation produced by refraction, or 7 —7, is, am every 
substance, the complement of the angle of refraction 7 to 
45° ; and in the action of all_substances in turning round 


is equal to the angle of refraction, while the new incling. 
tion of the plane of polarisation to the plane of reflection 
or g, is equal to the deviation i —7?. 


These phenomena may be represented to the eye asin — 


fig. 136, where MN represents the plane of incidence di- 
vided into ninety equal parts, and ad, ab, ab the planes of 


Fig. 136. 


polarisation of the same pencil of light incident at the an- 
gles marked upon the curve line. At 90° of incidence, for 
example, the pencil A has its plane of polarisation inclined 
4.5° to the plane of reflection M; but at 70° the same plane 
is inclined only 21°, and at 56° it is inclined 0°. At 40° 
it is inclined 23° in another direction; at 23° about 38°, 
and at 0° it is inclined 45°. \ 


3. On the partial Polarisation of Light, and the Law of 
its Intensity. 


In order to apply these results, Sir David Brewster con- 
ceives common light to be composed of two pencils A, B, 
fig. 136, having their planes of polarisation ab, ed at right 
angles to each other, and of equal intensity. Two such 
pencils united comports itself under all circumstances ex- 
actly like common light. We are as much entitled to con- 
sider a beam of common light as composed in this manner, 


as we are to regard white light as composed of seven differ- 
ently refrangible rays. The prism analyses the one, and» 


doubly-refracting crystals, and the action of transparent 
surfaces, analyse the other, and common light is recom- 
posed by the two oppositely polarised pencils, as much as 
white light is recomposed by the union of the seven co- 


loured rays. Considering common light in this manner, ) 
Sir David Brewster was led to obtain a complete explana: _ 
tion of the phenomena of polarisation produced by re- 


flexion and refraction. 
‘A beam of common light will be represented as at AB, 

composed of the two beams 

A, B, ab and cd being Fig. 137. 

the planes of polarisation 


Q> 


BS 
of each of them. In or- ; 
der, however, to analyse ! a 
the action of a reflecting i 


surface in changing the 


B 
physical condition of the beam of common light, we shall 
- represent it as in fig. 136, where the planes of polarisation» 


ab, cd are each inclined 45° to the plane of incidence F 
These two beams are obtained from a rhomb of Icelan 

spar, upon one of whose surfaces is placed an apertue & 
the size of A or B, and the rhomb is turned round till its 
principal section is inclined 45° to the plane 0 


f incidence © 
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i. MN. In this position the double beam or pencil A, B 


| 


+ common light. 
| progressive change which takes place in the planes of po- 
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When Malus, therefore, and his successors analysed the Polarisa- 


will turn its planes of polarisation as in fig 136. 

~ Atan incidence of 90°, or as near it as possible, no change 
is produced in the pencils A, B, the angle aec being still 90°. 
At an incidence of 80° the angle aec is reduced from'90° to 
66°; at 70° it has been reduced to 40°; and at 56°, the 
maximum polarising angle, it has been reduced to 0°, or 


_ the planes of polarization a, cd being now parallel, or, what 


is the same thing, the whole of the reflected pencil being 
polarised in the plane of incidence. Below the polarising 


angle, the planes a6, cd continuing to turn in the same 
| direction, are again inclined to each other. 
| they are inclined 50°; at 23° they are inclined 38° ; and 


At 40° 


at 0°, ora perpendicular incidence, they are again brought 
pack to their primitive inclination of 90°, or the state of 
The two curves in the figure show the 


larisation, these planes being a tangent to the curve at the 
incidence which corresponds to any particular part of it. 
« Such,” says Sir David Brewster,! “ being the action 


| of the reflecting forces upon A and B taken separately, 


let us now consider them as superposed and forming na- 


tural light. At 90° and 0° of incidence, the reflecting 


force produces no change in the inclination of their axes 


_ or planes of polarisation; but at 56° in the case of glass, 
_ and 67° 43’ in the case of diamond, the axes of all the 


particles are brought into a state of parallelism with the 
plane of reflection; and consequently when the image 


' which they form is viewed by the rhomb of calcareous spar, 


they will all pass into the ordinary image, and thus prove 


_ that they are wholly polarised in the plane of reflection. 


- “Hence we see that the total polarisation of the reflect- 


ed pencil at an angle whose tangent is the index of refrac- 


tion, is effected by turning round the planes of polarisa- 
tion of one half of the light from right to left, and of the 
other half from left to right, each through an angle of 45°. 
Let us now consider what takes place at those angles 
where the pencil is only partially polarised. At 80°, for 
example, the angle of the planes a 6, ¢ d is 66°, that is, 
each plane of polarisation has been turned round in oppo- 
site directions from an inclination of 45° to one of 33° 
with the plane of reflection. The light has therefore suf- 
fered a physical change of a very marked kind, constitut- 
ing now neither natural nor polarised light. It is not na- 


| tural light, because its planes of polarisation are not rect- 


angular ; it is not polarised light, because they are not pa- 
rallel, It isa pencil of light having the physical character 
of one half of its rays being polarised at an angle of 66° to 
the other half; It will now be asked how a pencil thus 
characterised can exhibit the properties of a partially po- 
larised pencil, that is, of a pencil part of whose light is 
Polarised in the plane of reflection, while the rest retains 
ts condition of natural light. This will be understood by 
placing the analysing rhomb, with its principal section, in 
the plane of reflection, and viewing through it the images 
A and B at 80° of incidence. As the axis of A is inclin- 
ed 33° to MN or the section of the rhomb, the ordinary 
image of it will be much brighter than the extraordinary 
image, the intensity of each being in the ratio of cos. 9 to 
sin? @, p being the angle of inclination, or 33°, in the pre- 
Sent case. In like manner, the ordinary image of B will 
€ in the same ratio brighter than its extraordinary image, 
_ 1s, by considering A and B in a state of superposition, 
oe extraordinary image of a pencil of light reflected at 
alll be fainter than the ordinary image in the ratio of 
Sn.” 33° to cos.? 33°. But this inequality in the inten- 
‘ity of the two pencils is precisely what would be produ- 
: by @compound pencil, part of which is polarised in 

© plane of reflection, and part of which is common light. 


pencil reflected at 80°, they could not do otherwise than 
conclude that it was partially polarised, consisting partly 
of light polarised in the plane of reflection, and partly of 
natural light. The action of successive reflections, how- 
ever, afforded a more precise means of analysis, in so far 
as it proved that the portion of what was deemed natural 
light had in reality suffered a physical change, which ap- 
proximated it to the state of polarised light ; and we now 
see that the portion of what was called polarised light was 
only what may be called apparently polarised ; for though 
it disappears, like polarised light, from the extraordinary 
image of the analysing prism, yet there is nota single par- 
ticle of it polarised in the plane of reflection. 

“ These results lead to conclusions of general importance. 
The quantity of light which disappears from the extraor- 
dinary image, is obviously the quantity of light which is 
really or apparently polarised at a given angle of incidence ; 
and if we admit the truth of the law of repartition dis- 
covered by Malus, and represented by Poo = Po cos.’ 9, 
and Poe = Po sin.’ g, and as we can determine 9 for sub- 
stances of every refractive power, and for all angles of in- 
cidence, we may consider as established the mathematical 
law which determines the intensity of the polarised pencil, 
whatever be the nature of the body which reflects it, what- 
ever be the angle at which it is incident, whatever be the 
number of reflections which it suffers, and whether these 
reflections are all made from one substance, or partly from 
one substance and partly from another. 

“ Let us suppose that a beam of common light composed 
of two portions A, B (fig. 138) pola- 
rised ++ 45° and — 45° to the plane of 
reflection, is incident on a plate of glass 
at.such an angle that the reflected pen- « 
cil composed of C and D has its planes 
of polarisation inclined at an angle @ to 
the plane MN. When a rhomb of cal- 
careous spar has its principal section in 
the plane MN, it will divide the image 
C into an extraordinary pencil E and 
an ordinary one F; and the same will (_) 
take place with D, G being its extraor- 
dinary, and H its ordinary image. If we represent the 
whole of the reflected pencil, or C + D, by 1, then C =4, 
D=}, E+F=1, and G+H=1. But since the 
planes of polarisation of C and D are each inclined 9 de- 
grees to the principal section of the rhomb, the intensity 
of the light of the doubly-refracted pencils will be as 
sin.? 9: cos.” @; that is, the intensity of E will be 4 sin.? 9, 
and that of F, 4 cos. 9g. Hence it follows that the diffe- 
rence of these pencils, or 4 sin.* ¢— 4 cos. g, will ex- 
press the quantity of light which has passed from the ex- 
traordinary image E into the ordinary one F; that is, the 
quantity of light apparently polarised in the plane of re- 
flection MN. Butas the same is true of the pencil D, we 
have 2 (4 sin g— } cos/ 9g) or sin2 9 — cos.? @ for the 
whole of the polarised light in a pencil of common light 
C+D. Hence, since sin.? 9 + cos.* 9 = 1, and cos.? @ 
= 1— sin? 9, we have for the whole quantity of polarised 
light 


Fig. 138. 


Q=1— 2sin’ ¢. 
cos. (2 + 7’) 
cos. (2 — 7’) 
sin.” @ 
cos.’ @ 


we have the quotient and the sum of the quantities sin.’ 9 
and cos.’ g, by which we obtain 


But tan. @ = tan. x 


And as tan.? 9 = , and sin.? g + cos. g = 1,° 


1 Phil. Trans. 1830, p. 71. 
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cos. (7 + #)\? 

cos. (% 5) 7 

. cos. (t + 2’)\* 
cas. (*— *) 
cos (2 Oy 


cos. (2 — ?) 


Sw Joe 
(tan. x coe) 
That is, Q = 1—2—— ,-—— 5, G+ 7%) ; 
1+ (tan. a aa ) 
cos. (t — 2) 
“ As the quantity of reflected light is here supposed to 
be 1, we may obtain an expression of Q in terms of the in- 


cident light, by adopting the formula of Fresnel for the in- 
tensity of a reflected ray. Thus, 


“— sin.? (t— 7) tan.? (¢ — 7’) 
A= (= (+7) tan? (@ ) 


i G+ 7)? 
x <« —2 


cos. (2 — 7) 
(es (ee bl eM : 
cos. (i — v’) 

“ Astan. x2 = 1in common light, it is omitted in the pre- 
ceding formula. 

“ This formula may be adapted to partially polarised rays, 
that is, to light reflected at any angle different from the 
angle of maximum polarisation, provided we can obtain an 
expression for the quantity of reflected light. 

‘“¢M. Fresnel’s general formula has been adapted to this . 
species of rays, by considering them as consisting of a 
quantity a of light completely polarised in a plane making 
the angle x with that of incidence, and of another quantity 
1 — ain the state of natural light. Upon this principle 
it becomes 


_ sm2(i—?) 1l+acos?z 


~ sin? G+ 7) * 2 
tan? (i—?v?’) 1l—acos?z 
tan2(¢—7)  « 2 j 


« But as we have proved that partially polarised rays are 
rays whose planes of polarisation form an angle of 2z with 
one another as already explained, 2 being greater or less 
than 45°, we obtain a simpler expression for the intensity 
of the reflected pencil, viz. the very same as that for po- 
larised light. 
tan.? (i — 7) 


tan” (i +?) 


mn 2 =? , 
= ( ) cos.2 x + sin.2 x. 


sin.? x), 


~ sin? (¢ + 7) 
Hence we have 
_ fink (i—7) og tan.2'(i —?) 
OF plain aye @ 7 mz + ®) 
. i ely 
(an. 2 EF) 
[ie cos. (4 — 7’) 
»~+ (9. 2 A) )y 
cos. (¢ — 7’) 

“ This formula is equally applicable to a single pencil of 
polarised light of the same intensity as the pencil of par- 
tially polarised light. In all these cases it expresses the 
quantity of light really or apparently polarised in the plane 
of reflection. 

“In order to show the quantity of light polarised at dif- 
ferent angles of incidence, I have computed the following 
table for common light, and suited to glass in which m = 
1-525. 
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Inclination of 


Aneleat ) Quantity of nang Ratio of Ph 
Angle of | metraction /FenGot nome) sete out Spent ate 
. Reflection, @. lof 1000 Rays.| Light Q. 

0° 0’ 0° 0’ 15° 0% 43°23 

10 O 6 32 43 51 43°39 , 
20 0 12 58 40 13 43°41 
25 O 16 5 37 21 43°64 
30 «=O 19 83 33 40 44°78 
35 «0 22 6 29 8 46:33 
40 O 24 56 23 41 49°10 
45 0| 27.373 | 17 223 53-66 
50 0 30 9 10 18 61°36 
56 45 33 15 0 0 49°53 
60 0 34 36 5 4} 93°31 
65 0 36 28 J2 45 124°86 
70 90 Soi 2 18 32 162-67 
0 52 257°26 

0 329°95 

0 359'27 
391-7 

499°44 

560°32 


616-28 
676°26 
744-11 
8199 
904°81 
1000:0 


« As the preceding formula is deduced from princi- 
ples which have been either established by experiment — 
or confirmed by it, it may be expected to harmonize with 
the results of observation. At all the limits where the | 
pencil is either wholly polarised or not polarised at al, | 
it of course corresponds with experiment; but though, | 
in so far as I know, there have been no absolute measures , 
taken of the quantity of polarised light at different inci- 
dences, yet we are fortunately in possession of a set of ex- 
eriments by M. Arago, who has ascertained the angles © 
above and below the polarising angle at which glass and 
water polarise the same proportion of light. In no case 
has he measured the absolute quantity of the polarised 
rays: but the comparison of the values of Q at those | 
angles at which he found them in equal proportions, will , 
afford a test of the accuracy of the formula. This com- 
parison is shown in the following table, in which column 1 | 
contains the angles at which the reflecting surface polar- © 
ises equal proportions of light ; column 2 the values of 9, | 
or the inclination of the planes of polarisation; and co-— 
lumn 3 the intensities of the polarised light computed 
from the formula. . 


(leet ofbolmaton ot pata 
or @. ° 
82°48! ease 37°38 csvssseeeeetQOT2 
Glass: No.l. } 04 1g 200......87 21 a. | 
— Te 36 Aid vis incall 2828 
-2 196 6 25 ea 3090 
ee 32 88 ssseeseneee Hl86 
29 ABBE Dessert 
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“‘ The agreement of the formula with experiments made 
with as great accuracy as the subject will admit, must be 
allowed to be very satisfactory. ‘The differences are with- | 
in the limits of the errors of observation, as appeals from 
the following table: | 


Deviations from Part of the 
Experiment. whole Light. 
Glass: No. 1. 0:0065,........ 000 eeeeee ws | 
No. 2. , @ 0262. «gs ae coesscoeQy | 
No. 3. 070.122 se cscjeas s0tees Oem 


Water : No. 4. 0°0156.......0+ 000000 0008S 
«“ M. Arago has concluded, from the exp riments phate | 
stated, that equal proportions of light are polarised at equa’ 
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« angular distances from the angle of complete polarisation. 
i) Thus, in glass No. 1, the mean of 82° 48’ and 24° 18’ is 

530 33’, which does not differ widely from the maximum 
polarising angle, or 55°, which M. Arago considers as the 
| maximum polarising angle of the glass.' In order to com- 
pare this principle with the formula, I found, that in wa- 
ter No. 4, the angle which polarises almost exactly the 
same proportion of light as the angle of 86° 31’, is 15° 10’, 
the value of @ being 41° 54’ at both these angles; but the 
mean of these is 50° 50 in place of 53° 11’, so that the 
rule of M. Arago cannot be regarded as correct, and can- 
not therefore be employed, as he proposes, to determine 
the angle of complete polarisation.” 


4, On the Law of the Polarisation of Light by successive 
Reflections. 


We come now to show the application of the preceding 
law of intensity to the phenomena of the polarisation of 
light by successive reflections. 

“When a pencil of common light,” says Sir David 
 Brewster,? “has been reflected from a transparent sur- 
face, at an angle of 61° 3’, for example, it has expe- 
rienced such a physical change that its planes of polar- 
isation form an angle of 6° 45’ each with the plane of re- 
flection. When it is incident on another similar surface 
at the same angle, it is no longer common light, in which 
v= 45°, but it is partially polarised light, in which x= 6° 
45. In computing, therefore, the effect of the second re- 
flection, we must take the general formula tan. ¢ = tan. a 

= nf 
(ats) but as the value of 2 is always in the 

cos. (i— 7 
same ratio to the value of 9g, however great be the num- 
ber of reflections, we have tan. é = tan.” 9 for the inclina- 
tion @to the plane of reflection produced by any number 
of reflections 7, @ being the inclination for one reflection. 
Hence, when @ is given by observation, we have tan. 9? 


=¥%. ‘The formula for any number » of reflections is 


cos. (i + 7’) 
cos. (4 + 7) 
never can become equal to 0°; that is, that the pencil 
cannot be so completely polarised by any number of re- 
_ flections at angles different from the polarising angle, as it 
is bya single reflection at the polarising angle ; but we 
shall see that the polarisation is sensibly complete, in con- 
_ sequence of the near approximation of 4 to 0°. 

“T found, for example, that light was polarised by two 
reflections from glass at an angle of 61° 3/, and 60° 28’ by 
_ another observation. Now, in these cases, we have 


@after Ist ¢after gq Quantity of 


Reflection. Reflection. hie 


| two reflections at 61° 3/...6° 45/.....0° 47........ 0:00037 
GD 2ScreeF Beee036...!... 0:00018 
_ The quantity of unpolarised light is here so small as to be 
quite unappreciable with ordinary lights. 

“In like manner, I found that light was completely 
_ Polarised by five reflections at 70°. Hence, by the for- 
_ Mula, we have 


n 
therefore tan. # =( ) - It is evident that ¢ 


Values of ¢. Unpolarised Light. 
Bretection.At 70°,..20° O'.)........s0see. 0°23392 
ES ee 7 Sm, 0°03432 
0 Rp botnet ys......: 000460 
ee T, OORDS ete: 0:00060 
On 27.2... Goeet.,! 0:00008 
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The quantity of unpolarised light is here also unapprecia- Polarisa- 


ble after the fifth reflection. 


tion. 


In another experiment it was found that light was whol- "~~~ 


ly polarised by the separating surface of glass and water 
at the following angles : 


Values of ¢. Unpolarised Light. 
By 2 reflections at 44° 51’...0° 56’............ 0:0005 
i ue ee et CNEL AS OH. ORB. ch em 00001 


“ Tn all these cases the successive reflections were made 
at the same angle; but the formula is equally applicable 
to reflections at different angles,— 

“1. When both the angles are greater than the polaris- 
ing angle,— 

4 Unpolarised 
’ Light. 

1 reflection at 58° 2’, and 1 at 67° 2'...0° 34/.,....0°0002 

«© 2. When one of the angles is above and the other below 
the polarising angle,— 

3 lead 4 Unpolarised 
‘ Light. 

1 reflection at 53°, and 1 at 58° 2’...0° 12'....0°000024 
This experiment requires a very intense light; for I find 
in my journal that the light of a candle is polarised at 53° 
and 78°. 

“In reflections at different angles, the formula becomes 


_ cos.(¢4+ 7) — cos.(I + I’) we 
tan = ae) Ge) ae ey I and being the an- 


gles of incidence. In like manner, if a, 8, ¢, d, e, &c. are 
the values of 9 or 6 for each reflection, or rather for each 
angle of incidence, we shall have the final angle, or tan. 6 
= tan. a X tan. b x tan.c x tan. d, &c. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that when 
a pencil of light reflected at 58° 2' is said to be polarized 
by another reflection at 67° 2’, it only means, that this is 
the angle at which complete polarisation takes place in 
diminishing the angle gradually from 90° to 67° 2’, and 
that even this angle of 67° 2 will vary with the intensity 
of the original pencil, with the opening of the pupil, and 
with the sensibility of the retina. But when it shall be 
determined experimentally at what value of 9, or rather 
at what value of Q, the light entirely disappears from the 
extraordinary image, we shall be able, by inverting the 
formula, to ascertain the exact number of reflections by 
which a given pencil of light shall be wholly polarised. 

“ As the value of Q depends on the relation of i and 7, 
that is, on the index of refraction, and as this index varies 
for the different colours of the spectrum, it is obvious that 
Q will have different values for these different colours. 
The consequence of this must be, that in bodies of high 
dispersive powers, the unpolarised light which remains in 
the extraordinary image, and also the light which forms 
the ordinary image, must be coloured at all incidences ; 
the colours being most distinct near the maximum polar- 
ising angle. ‘This necessary result of the formula was 
found to be experimentally true in oil of cassia, and va- 
rious highly dispersive bodies. In realgar, for example, 
g is = 0 at an angle of 69° 0’ for blue light, at 68° 37’ for 
green light, and at 66° 49’ for red light. Hence there can 
be no angle of complete polarisation for white light, which 
was also found to be the case by experiment; and as Q 
must at different angles of incidence have different values 
for the different rays, the unpolarised light must be com- 
posed of a certain portion of each different colour, which 
may be easily determined by the formula. 

“Such are the laws which regulate the polarisation of 


ee oe 


: Hence we have assumed m = 1°428, the tangent of 55°, in the preceding calculations. 
It is obvious that the rule can only be true when m = 1-000; so that its error increases. with the refractive power. 


*, Phil. Trans. 1830, p- 80. 
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Polarisa- light by reflection from the first surfaces of bodies that are two parcels, and g, g the angles at which the pencil was | 
tion. not metallic. The very same laws are applicable to their polarised, we have aa % 
second surfaces, provided that the incident light has not . nin = cotan. 9 : cotan. 9, and 
suffered previous or subsequent refraction from the first © n X tan. 9 =n! X tan. g. 


surface. The sine of the angle at which 9 or Q has a hat j : : 
: ; ; at is, the number of plates in any parcel, m i 
certain value by reflection from the second surface, is to 4p, tient of the path fs which it ph mits hole reat 
the sine of the angle at which they have the same value yin quantity. From a great number of observa | 
at the first surface, as unity is to the index of refraction. ode with a parcel of eight een plates, our author fea 
° . 3 ] 
Hence g and Q may be determined by the preceding for- Ge Ae atane quantity for crown-glass to be 41-84 when 


Naeclege hoa at of Padi, oat Irth td rie b ae the light was that of a good wax-candle placed at the dis- 
are made from the first surface of one body an@ tance of about twelve feet, so that we have 


the second surface of another.” ' A184 
tan. 9 =—— 


| 


Sect. IIL—On the Polarisation of Light by Refrachon. that is, divide the constant quantity by any given number 


We have already seen that the polarisation of light by of plates, and the quotient will be the natural tangent of 
refraction was discovered by independent observations by the angle at which that number will polarise a pencil of 
Malus, Biot, and Brewster; but the priority of discovery light. " } | 
belongs to Malus, who, from various observations, arrived In this way the second column of the table, which dif- 
at the following conclusion: “ When a ray of light falls fers very little from the observed column, was computed. 
upon a plate of glass at an angle of 54° 35’, all the light From these experiments our author drew the same con- 
which it reflects is polarised in one direction. The light clusion as in the case of reflection, respecting the state of 
which traverses the glass is composed, lst, of a quantity of what Malus calls the unpolarised light, namely, that it had 
light polarised in a direction opposite to that which is re- suffered a physical change; and he also showed that light 
flected, and proportional to it; and, 2dly, of another por- could be polarised by successive refractions, each refrac- 


tion not modified, and which preserves the character of tion bringing it gradually nearer and nearer to the state of 
direct light.” complete polarisation. 


Sir David Brewster made analogous experiments with . ar 
thin films of glass, films of mica, folds of gold-beaters’ EOS etaeae he hs Polarisation Sa Sa 


skin, and films of gold leaf; but he occupied himself chief- . : 
ly in determining the law of the phenomena depending on The first, and we believe the only, experiments that have 
the number of plates through which the light was trans- been made on this subject, were those of Sir David Brews- | 
mitted, and found that the number of plates which polarise ter ;' and we shall therefore give an account of his re- 
a maximum of light by transmission at different angles of searches in his own words, abridging it as much as possible. 
incidence, are to one another as the co-tangents of the angles “If we take a plate of glass, deviating so slightly from 
of incidence. parallelism between it faces as to throw aside from the di- 

In determining this law, our author employed forty- rect transmitted image of a luminous body the faint images 
seven plates of crown-glass, each about three inches long formed by reflection between its inner surfaces, we shall 
and one broad, and with these he obtained the following obtain, even at the greatest obliquities, a pencil of light 
results :—- ree of all admixture of reflected light. 

“ Let this plate be placed upon a divided circle, so that 
we can observe through 


a se 


Number of 1 an Rate | Er gle Differences be- it two luminous discs of ; Fig. 139. 
Piatgsincih rien Pole, | Late wPatnied, RNSGieied angie} polarised light A, B (fig. | 
7) 139) formed by double re- . 

rn rn (7° 5272 live ag” fraction, and having their 

10 76 33 76 24 » home planes of polarisation in- 

12 74. «0 74 2 0 2+ clined + 45° and — 45° 

14 | 71 30 | 72 16 0 45 + to the plane of refraction, 

16 | 69 4 | 69 40 0 36 + At a perpendicular inci- 

18 66 43 | 66 43 Ae dence, the inclination of 

as a _ | os +3 ~ a4 4 the planes of polarisation 

27 | 57 10 | Bg 58 o 12— will suffer no change ; but 

29 55 «(16 54 50 0 26— at an incidence of 30° 

31 | 53 28 53 16 On 3S, ee they will be turned round 

33 | 51 44 51 0 0 44 — 40!, so that their inclina- 

‘ i 7 . = , Hf 7 tion to MN or the angle 

41 | 45 33 45 49 0 144 aec will be 45° 40% At 

44 43 34 44 0 0 26 + 45° their inclination will 

47 4l 41 42 0 0 19 + be 46° 47’. At 60° it will 

100 22 42 be 50° 7’; and it will in- 

cite ny if or ete yam, crelee gradually to 90°, 

1,000 2 24 where it becomes 66° 19. 

2,000 1 12 Hence the maximum 

4,000 0 36 change produced by a sin- 

14,000 0 1 gle plate of glass upon 

8,640,000 a the planes of polarisation 


: is 66° 19/—45° = 21° 19’, 
If n, n', therefore, represent the number of plates inany an effect exactly equal to 
EERO a ign gale aA a Ma! Wek Bint tot ty Ai Gott ox f 81 feo oltet 9:3 Jaud, enone ae — 


1 Phil. Trans. 1830, p. 133. 
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|, what is produced by reflection at angles of 39° or 70°. It 
) isremarkable, however, that this change is made in the op- 
|” posite direction, the planes of polarisation now approaching 

) ‘tp coincidence in a plane at right angles to that of reflection ; 
|) difference which might have been expected from the 
opposite character of the resulting polarisation. 

«“ In this experiment the action of the two surfaces is de- 
veloped in succession, so that we cannot deduce from the 
maximum rotation of 21° 19’, the real action of the first, 
or of a single surface, which must be obviously more than 
half of the action of the two surfaces, because the planes 
of polarisation have been widened before they undergo the 
action of the second surface. ’ 

«Jn order to obtain the rotation due to a single surface, 
| I took a prism of glass 


ABC, having such an Fig. 140. 
angle BAC, that a ray ie g: 
| RR, incident as oblique- a 


ily as possible, should 
| emerge in a direction 
_ Rr perpendicular to the 

me 2 AC. I took care 
| that this prism was well 
annealed, and I caused 

the refraction to be performed as near as possible to the 
_ vertex A, where the glass was thinnest, and consequently 
_ most free from the influence of any polarising structure. 
' In this way I obtained the following measures. 


Glass. 


Inclination of Planes 


oO 


Rotation of 


| Angles of ab, cd, to the Plane Plane for one 
‘ Incidence. of Reflection. Surface. 
| ee me gp | ree snkentga’ bbe, 
_ || a Saitama wedi 4 BOF os MEE oc on-site natant 2 25 
>. Sa » rere Oy 5 Raihanhatl pe 0 22 


“ [next made the following experiments with two kinds 
of glass, the one a piece of parallel plate-glass, and the other 
apiece of very thin crown. Thie latter had the advantage 
of separating the reflected from the transmitted light. 

Plate Glass. 


Rotation for 


Crown Glass. 
Rotation for 


Incidence. Inclination. two Surfaces. Inclination. two Surfaces. 
a non: 5; 0°, Hoi .055 04D? Occ... 0° O 
a EL . ccnom cod) eeopsierise th LOasssnuse © 18 

: Gie...49 35...... a S| ee | | es 4 19 
Seeenwe 5S...... A BOS, 46)..28i6.7 16 
ES a 18, 58.5 035.2-D8» 42....ca000eh3 42 
864....... Re | een 16 0 


“Tn order to ascertain the influence of refractive power, 
I stretched a film of soapy water across a rectangular frame 
of copper wire, and obtained the following measures: 


i 


Water. 

Incidence. Inclination. Rotation. 

ae roe eee Op ar ae al rg 
Metalline Glass. 

ee eee Me a dha.o e's 5 i ee ee paras | SO | 
a Le |) re I ie: 
Be idk | Been ee 1 50 
Ee: a | ee ee oe 
BE isk desconess = 1. ee 2 ee 6 12 
80 en ae Ree 17 32 


“ From a comparison of these results, it is manifest that 

_ the rotation increases with the refractive power. 
“In examiaing the effects produced at different inci- 
dences, it is obvious that the rotation R varies with the de- 
Nation of the refracted ray ; that is, with i—7. Hence 
T have been led to express the inclination g of the planes 
of polarisation to the plane of refraction and the rotation 
by the formule " 
cot. @ = cos. (i— 7’), 


R=9—45°. 
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“ This formula represents the experiments so accurately, Polarisa- 


that when the rhomb of calcareous spar is set to the cal- 
culated angle of inclination, the extraordinary image is 
completely invisible. . 

“The above expression is of course suited only to the 
case where the inclination x of the planes of polarisation 
ab, ed (fig. 139), is 45° ; but when this is not the case, the 
general expression is 

cot. @ = cot. x cos. (i — 7), 

“ When the light passes through a second surface, as in 
a single plate of glass, the value of 2 for the second sur- 
face is evidently the value of @ after the first refraction ; 
or, in general, calling @ the inclination after any number 2 
of refractions, and ¢ the inclination after one refraction, 

cot. = (cot. 9)”. 
“ When @ is given by observation we have 


cot.9 = Bf cot. @. 


“The general formula for any inclination 2 and any 
number 2 of refractions is , 


cot. §é= (cot. x cos. (i — ye and 
cot. 9 =” ys cot. x cos. (i — @). 
“‘ And when x = 45 and cot. x = 1, asin common light, 
cot. = (cos. (i— v”))’, 
cot. 9 =" ef cos. (i — 7’). 
* As the term (cos. (i— v))” can never become equal 


to 0, the planes of polarisation can never be brought into 
a state of coincidence in a plane perpendicular to that of 
reflection. 

“In order to compare the formula with experiment, I 
took a plate of well-annealed glass, which at all incidences 
separates the, reflected from the transmitted rays, and in 
which m was nearly 1+510, and I obtained the following re- 
sults: ; 
a 


nes ; Fike to aaa 

Incidence. | Hettection. | observed. | observed. |ealeulated. | Difference. 
0° 0° o | 0° o | -45° Oo | 45° 0” 
10 6 36, | 013 | 4513 | 45 6] +0° 7 
20 13 5 027 | 4527 | 4525 | +0 2 
25 16 15 032 | 45 32 | 45 40 | —o 8 
30 19 20 040 | 4540 | 46 0 | —o 20 
35 22 19 112 | 4612 | 4625 | —o 13 
40 25 10 130 | 4630 | 46 56 | —o 26 
45 27 55 142 | 46 47 | 47 34 | +0 47 
50 30 29 248 | 47 42 | 48 24 | —0 42 
55 33 52 354 | 4854 | 4859 | —0 5 
60 35 0 5 7 | 50 7 | 50°36 | —o 29 
65 36 53 648 | 51 48 | 52 7 | —o 19 
70 38 29 8 7 | 53 7 | 5359 | —0 52 
75 39 45 955 | 5455 | 5618 | —1 23 
80 4042 {1210 | 5710] 59 5 | —1 55 
85 4119 | 15 45 | 60 45 | 62 24 | —1 39 
86 4121 | 1639 | 61 39 | 63 9 | —1 30 
90 4] 28 | 66 19 


“ The last column but one of 

by, the formula 
cot. @ = cos. (cos. (i— 2 

n being in this case 2. The errors, however, being almost 
all negative, I suspected that there was an error of adjust- 
ment in the apparatus; and upon repeating the experi- 
ment at 80°, the point of maximum error, I found that the 
inclination was fully 58° 40’, giving a difference only of 25 
in place of 1° 55’. 

‘*<In these experiments 2 = 45° and cot. x= 1; but in 
order to try the general formula when x varied from 0° to 
90°, I took the case where the angle of incidence was 80°, 


the table was calculated 


tion. 
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Polarisa- and @ = 58° 40’ when x = 45°. The following were the 


tion. 


results. 


OS. 


_ “In all these cases the formula expresses the quantity of | 
light really or apparently polarised in the plane of refrac. 


Val f Inclination Inclination Diff tion. 
aIUES OF d+ observed. calculated. cial « As the planes of polarisation of a pencil polarised 0 
0° 0° Of.....- 0° Oo 0° 0 d 45° ei ht | Pp po ao +4 
‘feng Pp) > pone and — 40° cannot be broug t into a state of coincidence 
Qhi.. see g..c8 FO 5 eee. 7. GeeaD ties xe .2. —0 10 by refraction, the quantity of light polarised by refraction 
¥ kmstoa.eah’.« _ 4 ar 5 : £#..ton! os can never be mathematically equal to the whole of the 
<a" a ey soa “eel + : os transmitted pencil, however numerous be the refractions 
get Er ° eiheteie ee a 2 #5 which it undergoes ; or, what is the same thing, refraction 
a4... . 88 ie a and if 7 bi s aaa rays pi Pree ll that is, with their \ 
ae aay a planes of polarisation parallel.” ‘ | 
30. sil al ani aetiacii- BS 91 .. .-- 0 13 | 
35 vests 49, BB oven 49. 2B osercvrn +9 1s. 2. On the partial Pia of Light by one or more 
sevecccceses Dt DD cocseccecees ses os : efractions. : 
a Mi FO DU eens ost of Dy oar wee 0 25 cc Thé anal wae aimee marennnOcian oti 
bee 63 10.. ee Bo a. —— Ou 9 ye S pre g paragraphs, of the 
E Ge 98 oe Ee. “0 17 changes produced on common light, considered asirepte- 
2 *....... ae 7th S6%, Wh... 9 9g —_—-Sented by twovoppbsitely "polarised, pencil Aaiaae 
a Te Fit TM Dire, tnnconee 0 16 _ With the same cor‘clusions respecting the partial polarisa. 
ae ee we AD a. __ 0 46 tion of light by refraction which we have already deduced . 
75 a. aero 20 .. A a ee 1 33 ~~«*Tespecting the partial polarisation of light by reflectien. 
go deel 83 23 een 63 6 Lani... 9 35 Each refracting surface produces a change in the position 
: ae 86°83" ist) mule... +0 23 of the planes of polarisation, and consequently a physical 
ORE ta Ely gi be! er) 0 0 Change upon the transmitted pencil by which it has ap- | 


proached to the state of complete polarisation. 
«‘ This position I shall illustrate by applying the for-_ 
mula to the experiments in a preceding page. 
“ According to the first of these, the light of awax- 1 
candle at the distance of ten or twelve feet is wholly po- | 
larised by eight plates or sixteen surfaces of parallel plate- 1 
glass at an angle of 78° 52’. Now I have ascertained that : 
a pencil of light of this intensity will disappear from the 
extraordinary image, or appear to be completely polarised, 
provided its planes of polarisation do not form anangle of,  « 
less than 883° with the plane of refraction for a moderate 
number of plates, or 883° for a considerable number of | | 
plates, the difference arising from the great diminution of = 
the light in passing through the substance of the glass. In| 
the present case the formula gives 


cot. = (cos. (i— iW and = 88° 50; | 


so that the light should appear to be completely polarised, | 
as it was found to be. i 

“« At an angle of 61° 0’ the pencil was polarised by twen-, 
ty-four plates or forty-eight surfaces. Here . 


cot. 0 = (cos. (i-— #))# = 89° 36% 4 
“ At an angle of 43° 34’ the light was polarised by forty- 
seven plates or ninety-four surfaces. Here | 
cot. 6 = (cos. (i— #))% and @ = 88° 27. i 
«“ [tis needless to carry this comparison any further ; but) 
it may be interesting to ascertain by the formula the smal- 
lest number of refractions which will produce complete 
polarisation. In this case the angle of incidence must be} 
90°. 
“Hence, 9 =56° 29’ and (cos. (i — v))9 gives 88° 365 
and (cos. (i— py 9° 4’; that is, the polarisation willbe | 


nearly complete by the most oblique transmission through | ¢ 
four anda half plates or nine surfaces, and will be perfect-) 
ly complete through five plates or ten surfaces. 


“ The last column but one was calculated by the formula 
cot. 6 = cot. a. (cot. 58° 40/)?. 

“In determining the quantity of polarised light in the 
refracted pencil, we must follow the method already ex- 
plained for the reflected ray, mutatis mutandis. ‘The prin- 
cipal section of the analysing rhomb being now supposed 
to be placed in a plane perpendicular to the plane of re- 
flection, the quantity of light Q’ polarised in that plane 
will be 


: 
i 
1 


Q' = 1—2 cos.” g, 
the quantity of transmitted light being unity. But 
cot. 9 = cot. x cos. (i— 7), 
cos.” 


sin. 


er 


and as cot. 9= 


and sin.’ 9 + cos.’ 9 = 1, we have 
the quotient and the sum of sin.* 9 and cos.* 9 to find them. 
(cot. x cos. (¢—7))* 


1 + (cot. x cos. (i—7))*’ 
and by substituting this for cos.? 9 in the former equation, 
it becomes 


Q=1—2 


Hence cos.? 9 = 


(cot. a cos. (i —7))? 
1 + (cot. x. cos. (é—7))” 
« Now since, by Fresnel’s formula, the quantity of re- 


flected light is 
R=1 es (i—7) , tan’? @—7) 
—~ 2 \sin2(@ 47) * tan? (@+ a) 
the quantity of transmitted light T will be 
eli (5 (i—7) tan? (i—7) 
a 2\sin2 (G4 7) * tan? (2 =>) 
sin. (¢—?’) _ tan2(t—7) 
f—f J—1/(—_-__-— og se 
Hence Q ( (= (2 ef 7) tan.” (a - 7 
(i—2 


(cos. (i— aa 
1+ (cos. G—zy 

“ This formula is applicable to common light, in which 

cot. # = 1 disappears from the equation ; but, on the same 

principles which we have explained in a preceding paper, 

it becomes for partially polarised rays and for polarised 


Secor. 1V.—Comparison of the Laws of Intensity for, 


light, Light polarised by Reflection and Refraction. 
sme G7 tan.2(i—7’) . . : 
V= (: = (eee cos.’ a ecm sin.” x) ) «“ Having obtained formule for the quantity of light po- | ; 
é larised by refraction and reflection, it becomes a point ol | 


great importance to compare the results which they furnish. | 
Calling R the reflected light, these formule become 


(cot. x cos. (ti — 7) x) 
1 + (cot. cos. (7,—7)) 


(i—2 


— 


my OPT 
bs (i+ ?)\? 


: cos. (i — 7’) 
Q = R (: — Ty (one iyi > and 

(= (¢— ”’) 

(cos. (i — i’) )? 

? + (cos. cay) 
« But these two quantities are equal, and hencc we ob- 
tain the important general law, that,—At the Jirst surface 
of all bodies, and at all angles of incidence, the quantity of 
light polarised by refraction is equal to the quantity polar- 
ised by reflection. I have said ‘of all bodies? because 
the law is equally applicable to the surfaces of crystallized 
and metallic bodies, though the action of their first surface 
is mashed or modified by other causes. 
«tis obvious from the formula that there must be some 
angle of incidence where R=1—R, or the reflected 
equal to the transmitted light. When this takes place, 
we have sin.” 9 = cos.* 9’; that is, 

“ The reflected is equcl to the transmitted light, when the 
inclination of the planes of polarisation of the reflected 
pencil to the plane of reflection, is the complement of the 
inclination of the planes of polarisation of the refracted 
pencil to the same plane ; or, if we refer the inclination of 
the planes to the two rectangular planes into which the 
planes of polarisation are brought,— The reflected will be 
equal to the transmitted light when the inclination of the 
planes of polarisation of the reflected pencil to the plane of 
reflection is equal to the inclination of the plane of polari- 
‘sation of the refracted pencil to a plane perpendicular to 
the plane of reflection. 

“In the following table, the inclination of the planes of 
polarisation of the reflected and the refracted pencil, and 
the quantities of light reflected, transmitted, and polar- 
ised, at all angles of incidence upon glass, m being equal 
to 1525, and the incident light = 1000, are given: 


q=1-R(1 —2 


U ‘ (es be ey ab = 
3 ‘3 ae, |e2. | oF sz. | 33 
s we [Sess | S58 me. ee 
See | Pee fgesulaccce| S32 | £81 | Bde 
Bae lacey acts | BS | He | 
2 m (2825 |Sase |. oe 63 | 65 
ss < age Res re a3 S 
oo | O° 0 | 45° O | 45° Of | 43:23 | 956-77! 0- 
2 0 | 1 185 | 44.57 | 45 0-7] 43-26 | 956-74] 0-07 
1 0 | 632 | 4351 | 45 8 43°39 | 956-61] 1-73 
20 0 | 12 58 | 40 13°! 45 13 43-41 | 956:59| 7-22 
250 #16 5 | 3721 | 45 21 43°64 |°956-36| 11-6 
300 | 19 84 | 33 40 | 45 31 44°78 | 955-22} 17-24 
350 |22 6 |29 8 | 45 44 46°33 | 953°67| 24-4 
40 0 | 24 56 | 23 41 | 46 Oo 49°10 | 950-90! 32-2 
45 0 | 97 373 | 17 223 | 46 20 53°66 | 946-33] 44-0 
50.0 130 9 |1018 | 46 45 61:36 | 938-64! 57-4 
56 45 | 33 15 0 0 | 47 29 79°5 | 9205 | 795 
60 0 | 34 36 5 43 | 47 544 | 93°31 | 906-69! 91:6 
#5 0 | 3628 | 12 45 | 48 42 | 124-86 875-14 |112-7 
70 0 | 38 2 | 18 32 | 49 28 162°67 | 837-33 {129-8 
75 0 | 39 18 | 2652 | 50 55 25756 | 742-44 |152°3 
78 0 | 3954 | 30 44 | 51 48 | 329:95 | 670-05 /157°6 
8 7 | 3955 | 30 53 | 51 50 | 333-20 | 666-90 157°65 
990) 40 4 | 3159 | 59 7 | 359°27 | 640-73 |157-6 
8040 | 40 13 | 33 13 | 59 274 | 391-7 | 608-3 [156-7 
82 4 | 40 35 | 3692 | 53 263 | 499-44 | 500-56 |145-4 
84 0 | 40 42 | 38 2 | 53 57 | 560°32 | 439-68 |134-93] 
& 0 | 40 47 | 3912 | 54 22 | 616-28 383-72 |123-7 
#5 905 | 40 502 | 40 12 | 54 44 | 666-44 | 333-56|I11-11 
86 0 | 40 51° | 40 22-7] 54 48 676-26 | 323-74 108-67 
87 0 | 40 54 | 41 32°°| 55 16 744-11 | 255-89| 89-8 
a, © | 40 575 | 41 23 | 55 43 | 819-9 | 180-1 | 65-9 
89 0 | 4058 | 43.51 | 56 14 904-81 | 95-19] 36:3 
0 14058 | 45 0 | 56 29 1000- Oo | o 


“It is obvious, from a consideration of the principle of 
¢ formula for reflected light, that the quantity of polar- 


ised light is nothing at 0°, because the force which polar- 
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ises it is there a minimum. 
light, Q is only 79-5, because the glass is incapable of re- 
flecting more light at that angle, otherwise more would 
have been polarised. The value of Q, then, rises to its 
maximum at-/8° 7’, and descends to its minimum at 90°; 
but the polarising force has not increased from 56° 45! to 
78° 7, as the value of g’ shows. It is only the quantity of 
reflected light that has increased which occasions a greater 
quantity of light to disappear from the extraordinary image 
of the analysing rhomb. 

“ The case, however, is different with tae refracted light. 
The value of Q’ has one minimum at 0°, and another at 
90°, while its maximum is at 78° 7”; while the force has 
its minimum at 0°, and its minimum at 90°, where its 
effect is a minimum only because there is no light to po- 
larise. At the incidence of 78° 7’, where the quantities 
Q, Q’ reach their maxima, the reflected light is exactly 
one half of the transmitted light ; sin.2 g’ = cos.* @ and tan. 
g’ = cos. 9. 

“ At 85° 50’ 40”, where the transmitted light is one half 
of the reflected light, the deviation (i — i’) = 45°, and the 
quantity of polarised light is one third of the transmitted 
light, one sixth of the reflected light, and one ninth of the 
incident light. Sin.? 9’: cos2 9 = reflected light: trans- 
mitted light, and cot. 9 = sin. (i — #). 

“ At 45° we have (¢-+.7)4+(i — 7)=90° and gy=(i—?), 


- _ __ COS. (¢ 4 @) - _\o__ (sin.(t —i’))° 

tan. (2 - Darra Ria G@—7y and tan.(i—?) = Gin?) Py) 
“At56° 45, the polarising angle, the formula for reflect- 
ed light becomes R = 3 (sin (¢ — #))° ; but at this angle 


we have ? = 90° — i. Hence we obtain the following sim- 
ple expression in terms of the angle of incidence, for the 
quantity of light reflected by all bodies at the polarising 
angle: 

R = $(cos.27)%.” 


Srcr. V.—On the Action of Single Plates and Single Sur- 
Jaces in polarising Light by Lieflection and Refraction. 


In the article on the polarisation of light in this work, M. 
Arago has described an elegant experiment, from which he 
deduced the conclusion, that the quantity of polarised light 
contained in the pencil transmitted by a transparent plate is 
exactly equal to the quantity of light polarised at right angles, 
which is found in the pencil reflected by the same plate. 

Now this law is true only at the maximum polarising 
angle, the two pencils being unequal at all other angles of 
incidence. The apparent equality observed by M. Arago 
seems to have arisen from other light being blended with 
the pencils. In order, therefore, to obtain the true law 
for single plates, we must determine it for a single surface. 


In order to do this, Sir David Brewster employed a 
well-annealed prism of co- 


lourless glass, in place of a Fig. 141. 

plate of glass, and he made 

the ray BI from a sheet of Pe, 

white paper BA enter thesur- ° 

face FD perpendicularly at I, - = 
while another ray AS was re- 1 
flected to the eye from the SS 


surface ED of the prism. 
He then made the experi- 
meut with a doubly refract- 
ing prism C in the manner 
described by M. Arago, and 
obtained the law for a single 
surface, viz. 

That the quantity of pola- 
rised light in the pencil re- 4% 3 
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At the maximum polarising Polarisa- 


tion. 
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Polarisa- fracted by a transparent surface is exactly equal to the 


tion. 


——— 


quantity in the pencil reflected by it. 

That is, what was supposed to be true of plates is true 
only of surfaces. 

The action of a single plate on light, involving the com- 
bined action of three refractions and two reflections, with- 
out following the light beyond one internal reflection, is suf- 
ficiently complex, and has been analysed in the following 
manner by Sir David Brewster. 

He took a plate of glass of the form MN, fig. 142, 
having an oblique face Md cut upon one of its ends. 


Fig. 142. 


“ A ray of light RA, polarised + 45° and — 45°, was 
made to fall upon it at A, at an angle of incidence of near- 
ly 83°, so that the inclination of the planes of polarisation 
of the reflected ray AP was about 364°. Now the ray 
AC, after reflection in the direction CS, without any re- 
fraction at B, where it emerges perpendicularly to Md, 
would also have had the inclination of its planes of polari- 
sation equal to 364° if there had been no intermediate re- 
fraction at A; but this refraction alone being capable of 
producing an inclination of 53°, ora rotation of 53° — 45° 
= 8°, and this rotation being in an opposite direction from 
that produced by the second reflection at C, the inclina- 
tion of the planes of polarisation for the ray CS is nearly 
444°, the reflection of C having brought back the ray AC 
almost exactly into the state of natural light. 

“ Without changing either the light or the angle, I ce- 
mented a prism Med on the face Md, so that ed was pa- 
rallel to dN, and I found that the second refraction at 4, 
equal to that at A, changed the inclination of the planes 
of polarisation to 53° ; that is, the two refractive actions 
at A and b had overcome the action of reflection at C, and 
the pencil bs actually contained light polarised perpendi- 
cular to the plane of reflection. 

“In order to put this result to another test, I took a plate 
Mc NQ (fig. 142) of the same glass, which separated the 
pencil ds reflected at the second surface, from the parallel 
pencil AP reflected from the first surface, and I found, that 
at an angle of 83°, the value of the inclination I or g for 
the ray was about 373°, while the value of I for the ray ds 
was nearly 55°, an effect almost equal to the refractive ac- 
tion of a plate at 83° of incidence. 

« When the pencil RA is incident on the first surface at 
the polarising angle or 56° 45’, the rotation produced by 
refraction at A is about 2°, or the inclination I = 45° 
-- 2° = 47°; but the maximum action of the polarising 
force at C is sufficient to make I = 0° whether a is 40° or 
47°. Hence CB is completely polarised in the plane of 
reflection, and the refractive action at bis incapable of 
changing the plane of polarisation when I = 0° ; the rea- 
son is, therefore, obvious why the two rotations at A and 
b, of 2° each, produce no effect at the maximum polarising 
angle. 

« If we now call 

g = inclination to the plane of reflection produced 
by the first refraction at A, 
’ => inclination produced by the reflection at C, 
g” = inclination produced by the second refraction 
at 6, 


We shall have 
pa. eee 
cos.{i—i)’ 
2 a ie 
tan. 9’ = tan. 2 eae it P) = ees, | 
"COS, (i—v)  (cos.(2—v))* 
t. 0” = cot. x (cos. (¢— 7) ) = (ae 
cot. 9 (cos. i #)) = SO. 
“ These formule are suited to common light, where « 
= 45°, but when 2 varies they become 
cot. 9 = cot. x (cos. (i—?) ), 


cot. 9 = cos. (« — 7), or tan. 9 = 


“7 cos. (i + 7) 
tan. 9 = tan. 2# (sora (aD ss) 
(cos. (i — 7?) )° 

cos. (2 4 7) ) 

« Resuming the formula for common light, viz cot. 9 
_ (co. i=)? 
™ “cos. (¢ + 7) 
= cos. (i + 7), cot. g” = 1, and 9” = 45°; that is, the 
light is restored to common light. | 

“ In glass where m = 1-525 this effect takes place at / 
78° 7’, a little below 78° in diamond, and a little above 80° | 
in water. 

« At anangle below this g becomes less than 45°, andthe 
pencil contains light polarised in the plane of reflection; | 
while at all greater angles @ is above 45°, and the pencil 
contains light polarised perpendicular to the plane of re- | 
flection. Hence we obtain the following curious law: } 
« «© A pencil of light reflected from the second surfaces of 

A 


cot. g” = (cot. # ( 


, it is obvious that when (cos. (i— 7) 3 


transparent plates, and reaching the eye after two refrac- 
tions and an intermediate reflection, contains, at all angles 
of incidence, from 0° to the maximum polarising angle, a 
portion of light polarised in the plane of reflection. Above 
the polarising angle the part of the pencil polarised in the 
plane of reflection diminishes till cos. (i + @) = (cos.t—))’, 
when it disappears, and the whole pencil has the character 
of common light. Above this last angle the pencil contains 
a quantity of light polarised perpendicular to the plane of 
reflection, which increases to a maximum and then dimi- 
nishes to zero at 90°. 

« Let us now examine the state of the pencil CS’ after 
only one refraction and one reflection. Resuming the for- 
cos. (7 + 7’) 
(cos.(i—?’) )° 
(i —#) P = cos. (i + 7), 9 = 45°, and the light restored | 
to common light. This takes place in glass at an angle 
of 82° 44’. Atall angles beneath this the pencil contains | 


mula tan. 9’ = , it is evident that when (cos. 
| 


light polarised in the plane of reflection ; but at all angles 
above it, the pencil contains light polarised perpendicular 
to the plane of reflection, the guantity increasing from 
82° 44’ to its maximum, and returning to its minimum at 
60°. . ] 

« Let us now apply the results of the preceding analysis 
to M. Arago’s experiment. Suppose the angle of incidence ! 
to be 78° 7, and let the light polarised by reflection at A } 
(fig. 142) be = m, and that polarised by one reflection also — 
—m. ‘Then, since the pencil 4s is common light, the po- 
larised light in the whole reflected pencil AP, 6s, is = ™% — 
whereas the light polarised by the two refractions is = 2m; | 
so that the experiment makes two quantities appear equal | 
when the one is double that of the other. If the angle 
exceeds 78° 7, the oppositely polarised light in the pencil 
bs will neutralise a portion of the polarised light in a! 
pencil AP, and the ratio of the oppositely polarised ray$ | 
which seem to be compensated in the experiment may be 
that of 3m or even 4m to 1. , 

«“ We may now obtain formulee for computing the exact 
quantities of polarised light at any angle of incidence, 
either in the pencil CBS or ds. 


OPT’ Ss: 


“ The primitive ray RA being common light, AC will the former.! 
not be in that state, but will havc its planes of polarisation 


4°75 


In this view of the subject, common light Polarisa- 


Py ide ° . is 5 * 
9 is polarised when it issues from the luminous body, and__ tion. 


” turned round a quantity x by the refraction at A; so that 


cot.z = cos. (?— 2’). Hence we must adopt for the 
measure of the light reflected at C the formula of Fresnel 
for polarised light whose plane of incidence forms an angle 
z with the plane of reflection. The intensity of AC being 
known from the formula for common light, we shall call it 


unity, then the intensity I of the two pencils polarised 
—zand 4+ « to the plane of reflection will be 
( Coe(2 +-..7’) i 
cos. (t—7) )? 
= 1¢ eee ) 
* (ea (¢—7?) 7 
« In like manner, if the intensity of CB = 1, we have 
and the intensity I of the transmitted pencil bs 
er 29 
I=! sin.? (¢«— 7’) ne Pe tan.? (¢— 7) 
cos. (i + 7) 
“ The following table, computed from the formule in 
the preceding page, shows the state of the planes of po- 


— nora: 
_ sin? (¢—?) a tan.? (¢— 7’) 

= ‘cosi(t 33) 

ee (‘SS (t— 7) my) 
larisation of the threc rays AC, CS, and ds. 


tan. z 


sin.2 z and 


== sin’ (i+?) tan? (iF?) sin.” Xs and 
Comer c) 
~~ (cos. (¢@—7) )?” 
e& G—7) “y 
e= (1 .—* 
eon (2 T 2) 


Angle of Re- 
fraction at 
Angle of Inci-} First Surface, 


Inclination of Inclination of 
Plane of Polar-|Piane of Polar- Plane of Polar- 


Inclination of 


Angle of |._ 7: ay Vice Wee Veo 
Pin uric | Incidence on | "840 Of AC; |etion of, | ieaion of, 
face. | 
0° 0’ 0° 0 A5° 0’ 45° 0’ 45° 0’ 
52 0 20 3: 45 34 32 20 32 51 
40 0 25 19 45 58 24 12 24 56 
45 0 27 85 46 17 17 49 18 38 
56 30 33 39 4] 22 0 0 0 0 
67 0 37 34 48 57 18 20 20 50 
70 0 38 30 49 33 Zo wad 27 «(CG 
75° (0 39 46 50 45 oe) 2 37 (48 
78 37 40 29 51 49 38 10 44 89 
79 0 40 33 51 56 38 49 45 46 
80 (0 40 42 52 16 40 27 47 46 
8&3 0 41 5 53 21 44 39 53 40 
86 30 41 23 54 47 50 58 60 13 
90 0 41 58 56° 29 56 29 66 19 


Sect. VI—On the Polarisation of Light by Absorption and 
Dispersion. 


_Inthe preceding section we have considered common 
light as Consisting of two pencils of polarised light, hav- 
ing their planes of polarisation at right angles to each 
other. The very same results would take place if we con- 
sidered a beam of light as consisting of two sets of polar- 
ised rays, all those of one set having their planes of polar- 
‘sation in every possible direction, and of another set Hav- 
ing their planes of polarisation at right angles to those of 


1 Eh Trans. 1815, p. 149. Ibid. 1830, p. 84. 

F Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments, p- 329. 

; Edinburgh Transactions, vol. vii. p. 289. 
Phil. Trans. 1814, 


6 Ibid. p. 27 and 38. 


when we polarise it or decompose it by double refraction, 
or polarise it completely by reficction or refraction, we 
merely separate the one half of it polarised + from the 
half polarised —. This effect is analogons to the de- 
composition of white light into its colours. All the 
colours exist in the sun’s light, and they are merely se- 
parated by prismatic refraction, or by interfcrence, or by 
absorption. 

Now common, light may also be decomposed by disper- 
sion and absorption ; that is, if we can contrive any method 
of dispersing or absorbing one of the two polarised pencils 
of common light, we shall exhibit the other pencil in its 
state of natural polarisation. 

Crystals in which this effect is produced are called 
singly polarising or singly refracting crystals. They were 
first observed and described by Sir David Brewster in the 
year 1812? The first mineral in which lie discovered this 
property was the agate, in which one of the pencils is dis- 
persed into a nebulous mass of light, sometimes of the 
form of a crescent, so that the bright image was all polar- 
ised in one plane, like one of the pencils of Iceland spar. 
The mass of nebulous light, too, was always polarised in a 
plane perpendicular to that of the bright image. 

The same author discovered a similar property in cer- 
tain specimens of the carbonate of barytes, which exhibited 
several interesting phenomena,? in thick crystals of mica, 
and in mother of pearl, and very curiously in oil of mace,é 
and other substances. The same property he found in 
various artificial crystals, but particularly in nitre. 

Another very beautiful example of polarised nebulous 
images was observed by the samc author in an artificial 
kind of nacre already referred to, in which there are three 
nebulous polarised images, with a bright image enclosed 
in the middle one of the thrce nebulous images.’ 

A similar property was discevered in 1815 in the tour- 
maline, nearly about the same time, by M. Biot and M. 
Seebeck, the priority belonging to the former. This crys- 
tal has double refraction, like ail other crystals of the same 
class; but when it is cut by planes passing through the 
axis of the crystal, and has a certain thickness (about the 
twenty-fifth of an inch, but which varics in different spe- 
cimens), it transmits only one of the pencils formed by 
double refraction. The pencil polarised in the plane of 
the principal section is absorbed, or somehow or other lost, 
while the one depolarised at right angles to that section is 
transmitted. Ifwe take two such plates of tourmaline, and 
place them with thcir axes parallel, the unabsorbed pencil 
will be freely transmitted through both ; but if we begin to 
turn one of them round, the light will become fainter and 
fainter, and the luminous object will vanish entirely when 
the axes are at right angles to each other. By continuing to 
turn, the image again appears, reaches its maximum when 
the axes are parallel, and then vanishes when the axes are 
at right angles. The same phenomenon is exhibited by the 
agate in reference to its distinct image. 

In all the singly refracting and polarising crystals above 
enumerated, the effects described arise from a certain de- 
gree of imperfection in the structure and combination of 
the elementary crystals, by which one of the polarised pen- 
cils is reflected or absorbed ; but Sir David Brewstcr found 
that the same property may be communicated to any crys- 
tal, merely by altering its superficial conformation. 

If we take a hexahedral prism of nitrate of potash, and 


See also Phil. Trans. 1813, p. 101. Ibid. 1814, p. 188. 


4 Phil. Trans. 1814, p. 225. 
7 Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 53. 
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Polarisa- observe a luminous object through two of its inclined sur- 


tion. 


faces that have a good natural or artificial polish, we shall 
perceive two distinct and perfectly formed images. If we 
now roughen these two surfaces, and cement upon each of 
them a plate of glass by means of balsam of capivi, the 
character of the two images will be greatly changed. The 
image that has suffered the greatest refraction will be as 
distinct as before, but the other image will be either of a 
faint reddish colour, or wholly invisible, according to the 
degree of roughness induced upon the refracting surfaces. 
When oil of cassia is used instead of the balsam, the least 
refracted image, if it was visible before, will now be com- 
pletely extinguished. 

By substituting pure alcohol, or the white of an egg, in- 
stead of the balsam, the least refracted image will become 
distinct, and the most refracted image will be either a mass 
of nebulous light, or almost invisible. 

In order to explain these phenomena, we must recollect 
that the index of refraction for the ordinary image of nitre 
is 1-51], and that of the extraordinary image 1°328. When 
the rough surface of the nitre is covered with balsam of 
capivi, which has nearly the same index of refraction as 
the ordinary image, the same effect is produced as if the 
rough surface had been polished for the ordinary rays. 
All the little pits or depressions in the rough surface be- 
ing filled up with balsam, the ordinary rays suffer little or 
no refraction in penetrating the crystal, and therefore the 
image which they form will be as clear and distinct as in 
the first experiment. But since the index of refraction for 
the extraordinary image is much less than that of the 
balsam, the rays of which it is composed will not enter the 
crystal undisturbed, but will be scattered in the same man- 
ner as if its surface was rough, and had a refractive power 
corresponding to the difference between the index of re- 
fraction for the extraordinary ray, and the index of refrac- 
tion for the balsam. When zater or alcohol is substituted 
‘1 room of the balsam, the effects now described are inter- 
changed, the roughness being removed for the extraordi- 
nary rays by the application of a fluid of the same refrac- 
tive density, while the rays that form the ordinary image 
are dispersed by the refractions which still exist at the 
rough surface of the crystal. 

These effects will be better understood by supposing the 
crystal to consist of an extraordinary and an ordinary me- 
dium, arranged in alternate strata, or as water exists in wet 
hydrophanous opal. When the superficial polish of both 
these media is removed, the application of the balsam re- 
stores, as it were, the polish of the ordinary medium, with- 
out restoring that of the extraordinary medium ; while the 
application of the alcohol restores the polish of the extra- 
ordinary medium without restoring that of the ordinary 
medium. 

These results were repeatedly obtained with calcareous 
spar, arragonite, nitre, carbonate of potash, and other crys- 
tals} and we have now before us a singly-polarising prism 
of Iceland spar, made nearly twenty years ago, which 
answers all the common purposes of a plate of tourmaline 
or a parcel of glass plates. 


Sect. VI.—On the Depolarisation of Light, and the Co- 
lours of thin Crystallized Plates in Polarised Light. 


The phenomena which we are about to describe are 
among the most splendid in optics. They were disco- 
wvered by independent observation by M. Arago and Sir 
David Brewster ; the priority of discovery belonging to M. 
Arago. The very same colours, indeed, as we shall pre- 


sently see, had been observed by Huygens, Robison, Ma. } 


lus, and others, in Iceland spar ; but they were not aware 
of their nature and origin. 

There are four methods of exhibiting these colours 
which may be used at pleasure, and each of which has iis 
advantages. 


1. If we take a plate of agate or tourmaline, or any other fi; 
eae . 56 Ere” 
of the artificial singly-polarising crystals already describ- thi 
ed, and having cut it into two parts, each of which is atshing * 
least equal to the diameter of the pupil of the eye, though thitheng. 
this is not absolutely requisite, fix each of them above an™ 


aperture in a piece of card or brass, so that no light passes 
at their edges. Let them be now placed at the distance 
of an inch or more, the one near the eye being capable of 
turning round the axis of vision ; and let this last be turn- 
ed into such a position that the light of the sky, or that of 
a flame enlarged by a lens placed near it, is no longer able 
to penetrate the second singly-refracting plate. 

If we now introduce between the two plates of tourma- 
line, for example, a plate, either thick or thin, of any 
doubly-refracting substance, we shall observe very curious 
effects. If the plate is chick, such as one of sulphate of 
lime, the 30th of an inch and upwards, we shall find that 
the insertion of the plate lias revived, as it were, the light 
which refused to pass through the second plate, and this 
light will be white. If we turn the sulphate of limeround, 
we shall find four positions 90° from each other, in which 
the revived light is a maximum ; and other four bisecting 
these, and also 90° from each other, in which the light en- 
tirely vanishes, as before the sulphate of lime had been 
introduced. 

This property of reviving tne light has been called the 
depolarisation of light, because the sulphate of lime de- 
prives the rays polarised by the first plate, of that kind of 
polarisation which prevented them from penetrating the 
second plate. 

But if the plate is thin, between the fiftieth and the 
seventy-fifth of an inch, we shall have precisely the same 
phenomena, with this difference only, that the restored 


light is brilliantly coloured. The colours vary in inten- — 
sity, like the white light, disappearing in the positions 0°, — 


90°, 180°, and 270°, and reaching their maximum at 45°, 
135°, 225°, and 315°. If we now turn the plate of tour- 
maline next the eye round 90°, so that the axis of the two 
plates are parallel, and the pencil polarised by the first 
freely transmitted by the second, and if we then introduce 
the same plate of sulphate of lime as before, we shal] now 
find that in the four positions of it, viz. 0°, 90°, 
270°, where no light or colours were formerly, nothing but 
white light is visible ; but that at the positions 45°, 135°, 
225°, and 315°, where the maxima of light and colour took 
place, we have the maxima of a colour complementary to 
that formerly seen, 
increasing from nothing 
4.5°, again diminishing to 90°, and so on with the other 


180°, and — 


the intensity of this colour gradually — 
at 0°, reaching its maximum at — 


quadrants. These colours are called the colours of crys: — 


tallized plates, or the colours of polarised light. 

In the preceding experiment with plates of tourmaline, 
we see only one of the two complementary colours, while 
the position of the tourmaline remains the same. The 
disadvantage of using the tourmalines is, that, from thelr 
brown colour, the brilliancy of the polarised 


employed, either when we wish to have 
representations of the phenomena, or when it is necessary 
to study the exact tints which are developed. 

But if we use the plates of agate or of roughened Ice- 


| “7% 


' Phil. Trans. 1819, p. 146 


colours 18 — 


greatly injured; and the tourmalines therefore cannot be — 
the most brilliant 


— 


pis land spar in the same manner, we shall not only have iden- 
(tically the same phenomena of colour in the bright and 
— distinct image formed by the agate with a purer light; 
but we shall have the additional phenomenon of this bright 
coloured image placed in the middle of a nebula or haze of 
the complementary colour, so that wc here see both the co- 
lours at the same time, and without any of the superadded 
brown colour imparted by the tourmaline. If the colour 
of the distinct image is green, it will be encircled by a 
haze of red light; if it is blue, with a haze of orange light ; 
and so on.! 

2. The second method consists in placing the film of 
sulphate of lime GKHL between two bundles of glass 
plates A and B, which polarise the light by refraction, as 
shown in the annexed figure. A ray Rr emerges from 
A, polarised as at st, and 
will freely penetrate the se- 
cond bundle B, and emerge, 
as shown at vw, when the 
planes of refraction of A mie: 
and Bare parallel, as in the > 
figure; but not a ray of st will emerge at v when the 
planes of refraction are perpendicular to eachother. When 
we interpose, therefore, the sulphate of lime GKHL, it will 
exhibit zdentically the same phenomena as between the 
tourmaline plates, the bundle A corresponding to the 
fixed plate, and B to the moveable one, and the planes 
of refraction corresponding to the axes of the tourmaline. 
If we suppose the bundles A and B to be placed with 
their planes of refraction perpendicular to each other, 
then the position of the plate of sulphate of lime, in which 
no colour appears, is, when its axis of double refraction 
CD is its principal axis (viz. the line bisecting the result- 
ant axis) if it is biaxal, parallel or perpendicular to the 
planes of refraction. When CD, therefore, or EF (per- 
pendicular to it), is in the plane of refraction of A, or 
the plane of primitive polarisation, as it is called, not a 
ray of coloured light reaches the eye at v, and hence 
these have been called the neutral axes of the plate of 
sulphate of lime, because they produce no change upon 
the ray st. On the other hand, when the lines GH, KL, 
perpendicular to each other, and inclined forty-five de- 
grees to the neutral axes, are in the plane of primitive 
polarisation, the coloured light depolarised is a maximum, 
and hence they have been called the depolarising axes of 
the plate GKHL, names which will be found very conve- 
nient in the description of phenomena. 

It is an interesting fact, which was discovered by Sir 
David Brewster, that nature actually presents us, in the 
case of certain crystals of mitre, with the whole of the ap- 
paratus in the space of half an inch. One part of the 
crystal has its laminze inclined like the bundle A, while 
another part has them lying in a rectangular direction 
like B; so that such a crystal, by merely looking through 
it when the opposite faces are either polished by art or 
y 4 cement, exhibits its own coloured rings. Sir John 
Herschel subsequently observed the same fact in carbonate 
of potash, and proposes to call such crystals idiocyclopha- 
nous, or those which show their own rings. 

3. The third method is shown in the annexed figure, 
where A is a plate of black glass (or a bundle of 8 or 12 
plates of thin transparent glass, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the light), which polarises in a horizontal plane 
aray Rr, incident at an angle of 56°, reflecting it polar- 
ised in the direction rs, where it is received upon a se- 
cond plate of black glass B at the same angle of 56°, so 


ins for exhibiting the other phenomena of polarised light. 


to the angles at which the rays are 
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as to reflect it to the eye at O. If the plane of reflection 
from B is vertical, so as to be perpendicular to that from 
A, not a ray of the pencil Rr will be reflected, but the 
eye at O will perceive a large black spot on the part 
of the sky or other luminous surface from which the ray 
Rr proceeds.2, The plate or plates at A are called the 
polarising plates, and that at B the analysing plate. 

The plate of sulphate of lime is then placed at GKHL, 
anywhere between the plates, and it will exhibit the very 
same phenomena as between the tourmalines and the 
bundles of plates, though with more brilliancy and distinct- 
ness, as there is no brown colour to disturb the tints, and 
no haziness, as happens with the second bundle B of plates 
of glass. In this method the planes of reflection perform 
the same part as the axis of tourmaline and the planes of 
refraction in the other cases. 
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4. The lasé method which we shall mention, is to em- Fourth 
ploy rhombs of Iceland spar, both for polarising and ana- method. 


lysing the light. If the Iceland spar is converted into two 
of Nicol’s prisms, then each prism performs exactly the 
same part as the tourmaline and the reflectors, exhibiting 
only one of the complementary colours. This ingenious 
contrivance, which derives its name from its inventor, Wil- 
liam Nicol, Esq. of Edinburgh, consists of two pieces of cal- 
careous spar cemented together so as to transmit only one 
of the polarised pencils ; but the difficulty and expense of 
constructing it well, and the risk of a change in the state 
of the cement which unites the two parts, render it de- 
sirable to have a simple, a cheap, and a durable substitute 
for it. The polariser and analyser used by Sir David 
Brewster in many of his experiments in elliptical polari- 
sation, and in the action of crystallized surfaces, was a 
single rhomb of calcareous spar, having thin plates 
of colourless glass cemented to its natural surfaces by 
Canada balsam, which, while it removes any imperfection 
of surface, protects the surfaces from any accidental inju- 
ry, or from the’ detcrioration of the polish arising from 
frequently cleaning them. This rhomb, shown at ABCD, 
may be of any thickness suited to the diameter of the 
pencil of light which we wish to have. By a rhomb one 
inch thick we can obtain a pencil of light 0-115 of an 
inch in diameter ; by placing an aperture of that diameter 
at a on the lower side CD, we obtain 
two pencils 6, c, polarised in opposite 
planes, and just touching each other. 
If we wish to use only one pencil, we 
can conceal 6 or ¢ with a wafer, and 
use the other ; but for the purpose of 
our present experiment they may both 
be left clear. If we now construct an 
exactly similar, or a larger rhomb, with- 
out any aperture upon it, and place the two as we did the 
tourmaline plates, or in any of the positions shown in fig. 
130, we shall see only éwo images, the other two being 
evanescent. Let the plate of sulphate of lime be now 
interposed as formerly, and we shall find, that when its 
principal axis CD forms angles of 0°, 90°, 180°, and 270° 
with the plane of the principal section of the rhombs, no 


» 


Fig. 145, 
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We would recommend it to Mr Watkins to prepare this apparatus with the same ingenuity with which he has done the other ap. 


© appearance of this black spot shows that the two reflectors are properly adjusted, so as to save all the trouble of attending 
incident on the two reflectors A and B. 
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of 45°, 135°, 225°, and 315° with the principal section, the 
two evanescent pencils are restored and brilliantly co- 
loured, let us suppose with green light, while the other 
two pencils formerly seen are brilliantly coloured with the 
complementary red colour. By turning round the rhomb 
next the eye, these two colours undergo all varieties of 
intensity, from their maximum tint to evanescence. 

If we now enlarge the aperture a, fig. 145, in the first 
rhomb, so that the two images 4, c, in place of being in 
contact, overlap each other, we shall have the parts that 
do not overlap exhibiting the two complementary colours 
as before, while the parts that do overlap form perfectly 
white light ; thus proving that the two colours are exactly 
complementary to each other. Any of the images 6, ¢ 
may be enlarged, if necessary, by a convex lens placed be- 
fore them, or by other means. 

In order to obtain a large pencil of polarised light 6 or 
c, we must make the rhomb very thick; but there is ano- 
ther way in which we may obtain the same effect in thin 
rhombs. There are particular specimens of the spar which 
are interrupted with veins, and which will be described in 
a separate section. If we obtain one of these in which the 
vein has a certain thickness, it will produce polarised 
images on each side of 6 and e, and these images will be 
perfectly white. We may therefore use a much larger 
aperture a, and obtain a very effective apparatus. This, 
however, will be better understood afterwards. 

When the veins above mentioned are thin, these lateral 
images are beautifully coloured, the colours being portions 
of the coloured rings produced by the thin vein, the 
prism in front of the vein polarising the light, and the 
prism bchind it analysing it. 

These different methods of exhibiting the colours of 
crystalline plates may be varied, if we use a plate of glass 
as the polariser, and a tourmaline for the analyser ; or, in 
short, we may use one half of each apparatus with one 
half of the other. When we wish to have a large surface 
of polarised light, the best and readiest is a large surface 
covered with black varnish. 

In the preceding observations, with the four different 
kinds of apparatus, we lave supposed the polariser and 
analyser to be fixed, either with their similar planes paral- 
lel or perpendicular to cach other, and the plate of sulphate 
of lime to be moved round its axis. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that the sulphate of lime is fized in the position where 
its colour, bright red, for example, is a maximum ; that is, 
where any of the depolarising axes GH or KL, fig. 144, is 
parallel or perpendicular to the plane Rrs of primitive po- 
larisation. In this position of GH, let the analysing plate 
B be made to revolve round the ray 7s, its motion com- 
mencing at 0°, and always keeping the same inclination to 
ys, viz. 6°. The bright red visible at 0° will gradually di- 
minish in intensity as B moves from 0° to 45°, when the 
ved colour will wholly vanish, and the black spot be seen. 
Beyond 45° a faint green tint will appear, gradually in- 
creasing, and attaining its maximum of brightness at 90°. 
At an azimuth greater than 90°, the green becomes paler 
and paler, till it vanishes wholly at 135°. Here the red 
again begins, and reaches its maximum brightness at 180°. 
Similar changes take place while the plate B moves from 
180° to its original position at 360° or 0°. Hence it ap- 
pears, that when the sulphate of lime alone revolves, only 
one of the complementary colours is visible, whereas, 
when the plate B only revolves, both the complementary 
colours are visible during each half of its revolution. 

When these experiments are repeated with plates of 
sulphate of lime, or any other mineral having different 
thicknesses, different colours will be produced, varying 
with the thickness; and in every case the two colours 
which are produced, either when we use the two polaris- 
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ing rhombs, or cause the reflector B to revolve, are aj. \. 
ways complementary to each other, or together make white 
light. 
"re we remove the plate B, and look through the sulphate 
of lime, we shall find that the light which it transmits is 
always white, whatever be the position of the sulphate of 
lime, whatever be the inclination which the ray Rr forms 
with the polariser A, and whatever be the condition of the 
polariser itself. The decomposition of the white light, 
therefore, or its separation into two complementary co- 
lours, must be effected by reflection from the plate B. 
Now sulphate of lime is a doubly refracting crystal, giv- 
ing two oppositely polarised images, lying above one ano- 
ther, and one of its neutral axes CD is the section of a 
plane passing through its principal axis of double refrac- 
tion, while EF is the section of a plane perpendicular to 
that section. Let any of these planes, suppose EF, be 
placed, as in the figure, in the plane of primitive polarisa- 
tion Rrs, then the ray 7s will not be doubled, but will 
pass into the ordinary ray of the sulphate of lime, and fall- 
ing upon B, it will not suffer reflection. The very same 
will happen if CD is brought into the plane of primitive 
polarisation, so that in these two positions none of the light 
transmitted through the sulphate of lime will suffer reflec. © 
tion at B, and reach the eye at O. In all other positions, 
however, of the sulphate of lime, it forms éwo images or 
pencils of different intensities ; and when either of the de 
polarising axes GH or KL is in the plane of primitive 
polarisation Rrs, these two images or pencils will be of 
equal intensity, and polarised in opposite planes. Now, | 
one of these images is red, and tlre other green, afact which | 
will be afterwards explained; and as the red is polarised 
in the plane of primitive polarisation, it will not suffer re- 
flection from B; while the green, being polarised in the | 
4] 
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plane of reflection from B, will be reflected to the eye at 
O, and is therefore seen alone. From the same cause, — 
when B is turned round 90°, the green will not suffer re- 
flection from it ; while the red will suffer reflection, and be 
seen by the eye at O. The plate B has therefore analysed 
the compound beam of red and green light by reflecting — 
one and transmitting the other colour. a 
Now, if the sulphate of lime had been thicker than the | 
fiftieth of-an inch, the two pencils would have been both | 
white ; and when the plate was moved round, we should 4 
have had a white pencil reflected from B, and undergoing f 
the very same changes that the coloured one did. Hence © 
we see the cause of the depolarisation of light, both when | 
the depolarising plate is thick and thin. | 


In the preceding experiments, the sulphate of lime has 
been supposed to be so thin as to give a red and a green 
tint; but if the plate is only 0:00046 of an English inch | 
thick, it will depolarise no light at all, either coloured or | 
uncoloured, and the black spot will be seen in every posk 
tion of the sulphate of lime. If the thickness of the plate 
is 0-00124 of an inch, the light depolarised will be the | 
white, the first order of Newton’s scale, whose comple: 
mentary colour is a deep violet ; and if the plate is 0-01818 
ofan inch, or upwards, it will also polarise white light, com- 
posed of all the colours of the spectrum. When the plates 
of the mineral have an intermediate thickness between ) 
0-00124 and 0-01818, they will give, at successive thick- 
nesses, all the intermediate colours in Newton's table, — 
between the white of the first order, and the white com- — 
pounded of all the colours. The colours from the plate © 
B will be those in col. 2 of Newton’s table, while the co- 
lours seen in turning round the plate B will be the com- 
plementary ones in col. 3 of the same table, the one cor- 
responding to the refleeted and the other to the éransmite 
tints of thin plates. ; Bec 

By a variety of accurate experiments, M. Biot ae 
out the connection between the colours of polarised light 


jl and of thin plates ; and in the case of sulphate of lime, the 
1) films of which he measured with an ingenious instru- 
~~ ment invented by M. Cauchoix, called the spherometer, 
hehas proved that the thicknesses which produce the dif- 
ferent colours in Newton’s table are proportional to the 
yalue of the tints in the last column of Newton’s table for 
glass 5 this substance having nearly the same refractive 
power as sulphate of lime. If we wish, for example, to 
know the thickness of sulphate of lime which will give the 
red of the first order of colours, the number in the last 
column opposite red is 5$ths; then, since the white of the 
first order is produced by a plate 0-00124 of an inch 
thick, the number opposite which is 32ths, we say, as 
32ths is to 5$ths, so is 000124 to 0-00211, which is the 
thickness at which sulphate of lime depolarises the red of 
the first order. By reversing this rnle we can determine 
the colour which will be depolarised at any given thick- 
ness. ‘This law of the colours is by no means general, 
and we shall presently see that the colours of polarised 
light bear frequently no relation whatever to those of thin 
lates. 
5 The above phenomena may be beautifully exhibited to 
the eye hy combining pieces of sulphate of lime into a 
painted Gothic window, so that when the window is ex- 
posed to common or to polarised light it appears perfect- 
ly colourless, but when seen by reflection, it will exhibit 
all the splendid colours of the separate films. Though 
this experiment is well suited for exhibition, yet the fol- 
_ lowing one, which was also made by Sir David Brewster, is 
_ more instructive. Selecting an uniform plate of sulphate 
of lime, about the twenty-fifth of an inch thick, he ground 
_ down,! with the powder of schistus, one of its faces, so as 
_ tomake it a sort of wedge, in which the thickness varies 
from the twenty-fifth of an inch down to the thinnest edge 
that could be made. ‘The plate was then placed in water, 
which acted upon it slowly, making its edge thinner, and 
giving a slight polish to its surface. When this film is 
placed at GH, in fig. 144, its figure will be seen covered 
with coloured fringes, as in fig. 146, parallel to its edges. 
At its thinnest edge the colours of the first order will 
commence from black, 
and gradually increas- 
ing,asin Newton’s table, 
till, at the thick edge 
AD, we have the sixth 
or seventh, or higher 
orders of colours. Here we see at once how all the differ- 
ent tints and different orders are connected with the differ- 
ent thicknesses of the plate. 

| Ifwe now cut this plate into two equal parts AB, CD, 
| and cross them as in the figure, a new 
| st of fringes will appear, parallel to a 
line joining the points where the two 
thinnest and the two thickest edges 
Intersect, that is, parallel to NP, one 
of the diagonals of the intersectional 
square MNOP. The line NP will be 
black, and from NP to M and N the 
fringes will be exactly tle same as 
those from the thin to the thick edge 
of the plate. 

If the plates ab, cd have their axes at right angles to 
each other, there will be only one set of fringes, beginning 
ut the angle where the two tints are minimum. 

Ifwe grind one side of the plate spherical, so that the 
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thickness shall vary like the plate of air between a convex Polarisa- 


and a plane surface, then, by combining a plate of this kind 


tion. 


with a prismatic plate, or by combining two similar plates, ““"v 


and by varying their maximum thicknesses, their breadths, 
&c. we shall produce, by their parallel or rectangular com- 
bination, intersectional fringes of figures of great variety 
and extreme beauty. These figures will be analogous, 
mutatis mutandis, to those observed by Mr Knox, and the 
far more splendid exhibitions produced by crossing plates 
of glass in the manner described in a subsequent chapter. 

If we grind concave surfaces on one of the faces of the 
crystalline plate, we shall have circular rings, equidistant 
if the concavity is conical, but resembling those of thin 
plates if it is spherical. These plates may also be combined 
with those which give circular and rectilineal fringes, and 
very fine effects produced by the combination.? Still more 
remarkable effects may be produced by turning beauti- 
ful patterns upon the sulphate of zinc, or etching them 
either by the action of pure wa¢er, or water slightly acidified. 
Lines of equal depths will be all equally coloured, and the 
slightest differences in depth, which can be easily regu- 
lated by a fine turning-lathe, will produce a great variety 
of different colours. Coloured figures and landscapes may 
be executed by scraping away the surface to the thick- 
ness necessary to produce the requisite tints. A cipher, 
too, might be executed upon a mineral; and if we cover 
the Surface upon which it is formed with a fluid of the 
same refractive power, it will be absolutely illegible by 
common light, but may be distinctly deciphered when 
placed between the polarising and analysing plates. 

A sheet of ice irregularly frozen, and held in the posi- 
tion just mentioned, exhibits the colours of crystallized 
plates in a splendid manner ; but if in a severe winter, when 
ice can be handled without melting, we take an uniform 
plate, and dissolve a pattern upon it by heat, which may be 
applied in many ways, so as to affect only the parts to be 
made thinner, we shall observe a phenomenon than which 
nothing can be more splendid. 


Sect. VIII—On the System of Rings produced by Uni- 
axal Crystals. 


In the preceding experiments the crystallized plate is Rings in 
held at such a distance from the polarising plate that its vniaxal 
surface could be distinctly seen by the eye; and it was “TYstals. 


from observations made in this manner that M. Biot de- 
duced his empirical formule for expressing the variation 
of the tint, as depending on the thickness of the crystal- 
lized plate, and on the square of the sine of the inclina- 
tion of the refracted ray to the axis of the crystal. 

From this mode of observation M. Biot concluded, that 
arragontte, topaz, sulphate of lime, felspar, sulphate of ba- 
rytes, and sulphate of strontian, were all crystals with one 
axis of polarisation and double refraction. In 1813, how- 
ever, Sir David Brewster was led to an entirely different 
mode of observation. He brought the crystal or plate as 
close to his eye as possible, and by using a large polarising 
plate, sueh as a black japanned tray, he was able to see, at 
the same instant, the colours produced at various angles of 
inclination, in place of determining the loci of these co- 
lours, as was done.in the old way, by a great number of in- 
sulated observations. 

When, for example, he looked through the ruby, the 
emerald, topaz, ice, nitre, and other bodies, he observed the 
most beautiful system of rings when the polarised light 


' ' 


' The plate may be cemented by one of its faces toa piece of plate-glass, which will protect it from breaking, and after it is finish. 
; visected, each half should be enclosed between two glass plates. 
€ would recommend to the practical optician the construction of such plates as a matter of trade. 
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Polarisa- passed along the axis of double refraction of these bodies. plane of primitive poiarisation, we shall see in one of its jy; 
tion. The rings in crystals with one axis are essentially different two images the primary system of rings, and in another 


—~—" from those with two axes. the secgndary systein ; and in intermediate positions we 


The uniaxal system of rings is represented in Plate 
CCCLXXXIII. fig. 29, 30. I discovered them in all the 
doubly refracting crystals with one axis, already mentioned, 
excepting in Iceland spar, in which they were first observed 
by Dr Wollaston, and independently by M. Biot and Dr See- 
beck. This system of rings is seen along the axis of double 
refraction ; and it has been customary to cut faces upon the 
obtuse angles of the rhomb of calcareous spar perpendicu- 
lar to the axis, in order to see them. Sir David Brewster, 
however, employed the simple method shown in the an- 
nexed figure, which does not require the aid of the lapi- 
dary. Let CDEF be the principal section of a rhomb of 
Iceland spar ; cement upon CD and EF two small prisms 
DLK, FGH, having the angles LDK, GFH about 409°. 
each; and let this rhomb be placed between the polarising 
and analysing plates, so that the po- 
larised ray 7s passes perpendicular- 
ly through the faces LD, FG. The 
rhomb must be held as close as pos- 
sible to the reflector B, which need 
not be larger than the pupil of the 
eye. When the black spot is seen 
on the reflector B, in the apparatus 
as adjusted, then, when the rhomb 
is interposed, the observer, with his 
eye close to the plate B, and looking, as it were, through 
the reflected image of the rhomb, will see the beautiful 
system of rings shown in fig. 29, Plate CCCLXXXIIL, in- 
tersected by a black rectangular cross AB, CD, the arms 
of which are parallel and perpendicular to the plane of 
primitive polarisation. ‘The colours of the rings, of which 
seven or eight may be readily seen, are almost exactly the 
same as those of the reflected rings in thin plates, as seen 
in Newton’s table or scale of colours. 

If we turn the rhomb round its axis, the rings will suffer 
no change, the four arms of the black cross revolving round 
the circumference of the rings, or rather these four arms 
remain fixed, and the rings revolve with the rhomb. 

If the rhomb is now fixed so that the rings are distinct- 
ly visible, and if we cause the plate to revolve from zero 
or 0°, then the rings will change into the form shown in 
fig. 30, Plate CCCLXXXIIL, in which the black cross is 
broken up; and at 45° the rings will appear as in fig. 31, 
which is the complementary system, with a white centre 
exactly similar to the system seen by transmission in thin 
plates. These two systems of rings superposed or placed 
onc above the other, would produce uniform white light, 
without any trace of rings. By continuing to turn B, the 
primary system, fig. 29, will re-appear at 90°, 180°, and 
270°; and the secondary system, fig. 31, at 45°, 135°, 225°, 
and 315°; while the intermediate system, fig. 30, will be 

seen at intermediate azimuths. 

It is very interesting to trace the passage of the primary 
into the secondary system. When B begins to turn, the 
arms of the black cross widen and become less black, and 
within them we can see segments of the complementary 
rings, whose dark intervals correspond to the bright ones 
of the primary rings, and vice versa. As B advances, the 
rings of the primary set grow less, and more dilute, while the 
others grow larger and brighter, till, at 45°, the secondary 
set is complete. When the light previous to polarisation 
bas passed through ground glass, the diluted primary rings 
appear of a gray-white colour, an? as if they were nearer 
the eye than the rest. 

If, in place of the plate B, we use a polarising rhomb or 
an achromatised prism of Iceland spar, and look through 
it along the axis of the other rhomb, then, when the plane 
of its principal section is parallel or perpendicular to the 


Fig. 148. 
I. 


shall see the intermediate system, the one constantly pass- 
ing into the other. 


light, the system of rings will be smallest in violet, and 
largest in red light, and of intermediate sizes in interme- 


by the line MN, and examine the rings through each se- 


When all these experiments are repeated in homogeneous 


diate colours. 
If we divide the rhomb of spar, fig. 148, into two parts 


parately, we shall find that the rings produced by each part 
are larger than those produced by the whole, the thinnest 
piece producing the largest rings. Hence two rhombs 
united will give a system of rings corresponding to those | 
produced by one rhomb of the same magnitude. 

The systems, if formed by zircon, ice, and positive dov- ? 
bly-refracting crystals, are exactly the same as the pre-*"jems 
ceding. But if we unite a positive system with an equal” 
negative system, they will destroy each other; and if the 
two systems are unequal, we shall have a system equal to 
the difference of their effects. These experiments of com- 
bining systems of positive and negative rings, though ra- 
ther troublesome, are extremely interesting. When such 
systems are combined, and the space between the crystals: 
that form them left open, a series of splendid changes 
are induced upon the resulting system, by placing one or 
more crystallized films in one or more azimuths between 
them; but we shall have occasion to return to this sub- 
ject in the section on the multiplication of images by Ice- 
land spar. 

In examining the phenomena of the primary rings, It is 
obvious that there is no polarisation, as there is no double 
refraction along the axis of the crystal. The tints polar- 
ised increase with the double refraction, that is, with the 
inclination of the polarised ray to the axis of double re- 
fraction; and their numerical value, as given in Newton’s 
scale, increases with the square of the sine of that inclina- 
tion. At any given inclination to the axis the tint in- 
creases with the thickness through which the polarised ray 
passes, so that when we have determined the tint at any 
given inclination and thickness, it is easy to find it for an- 
other inclination and thickness. ) 

In crystals with one axis of double refraction, the lines of 
equal double refraction are circles when the thickness 1s 
equal, as in a sphiere ; in like manner, the lines of equal tint, 
or the isochromatic lines, are circles, the tints being a max! 
mum in the equator, where the snclination to the axis is. 
90°. In crystals with great double refraction the same 
tint at the same inclination to the axis 1s produced at a 
much less thickness than in crystals with feeble double re- 
fraction. Quartz, for example, has a very feeble double 
refraction, and at the same inclination to the axis it would’ 
require a plate of quartz 115 times as thick as a plate o \ 
Iccland spar to produce the same tint in Newton's scale. 

In some crystals with one axis, such as quartz, amethyst, 
beryl, the system of rings is disturbed by secondary causes, 
which we shall have occasion to refer to more fully in Te 
gard to the two first crystals. In other crystals imperfect 
crystallization is the general cause of these irregularities: 

In Iceland spar, zircon, ice, tourmaline, an various 
other minerals, the tints of the rings are very nearly those 
of Newton’s scale ; but there are other crystals, such as apo 
phyllite, in which Sir David Brewster and Sir John Herel 
schel discovered remarkable deviations, which will be dev 
scribed in a subsequent section. } 

The intensity of the polarising force, oF the <a “1 

the tint polarised at a given thickness, has been a 

ed by different persons for different crystals. The fol ma 

ing have been given by Sir John Herschel for unla% 
crystals. 


Numerical Value Thicknesses that pro- 
of the highest duce the same 


Tint. Tint. 
Iceland spar.......cssseeceesenee SOBOD si: cass cvs) 0000028 
Hydrate of stromtia. sis..03.0.43 HRSG A) cata 0:000802 
(Eee B5 hae od. eters 0:001175 
Hyposulphate ORME... 2.2 BID is. ssaver vl 0:002129 
| ee 312............0°003024 
Apophyllite, first variety........ 109s cadiasa 0:009150 
RE Se TOL a0. fd. ul: 0009856 
EE Ou... Ld.ck: 0:024170 
Apophyllite, second variety......33........... 0°030374 
third variety .........3.2+.........0°366620 

These measures are calculated for the yellow rays. 


Sect. IX.—On the System of Rings produced by Biaxal 
Crystals. 


The biaxal system of rings was discovered by Sir David 
Brewster, while he was looking along one of the axes of 
topaz when the crystal happened to reflect the light of a 
part of the sky which was partially polarised, so that they 
were seen without the aid either of a polarising or an an- 
alysing plate. 

Upon examining other minerals, he discovered that the 
possession of two systems of rings was the characteristic of 
by far the greater number of crystallized bodies. In some 
of the crystals, such as fopaz, the lines along which each 
system of rings is seen are so much inclined to each other, 
that we cannot see the two systems at once; whereas in 
others, where the inclination of the lines is small, both 
the systems may be distinctly seen at the same time. This 
will be understood, in the case of topaz, from fig. 149, 
where MN is a plate of topaz with parallel faces of cleav- 
age perpendicular to PQ, the principal axis of double re- 
fraction. If we expose this plate 


to polarised light, so that the po- Fig. 149. 

lansed ray passes along the line > 

ABeE (the plane of incidence be- Py c 
ing in one of the two neutral axes ! ¢ 


of the plate); and if the eye at - 
A receives this ray without using “t— 
the analysing plate, it will see in 
the direction of that ray a sys- ” 
tem of oval rings of extreme beauty, 
like that shown in Plate CCCLXXXIIL. fig. 32. When 
the polarised light is transmitted along the line CBdD, 
equally inclined to the perpendicular PQ, it will see a si. 
| milar system. The lines BD, Be are therefore the result- 
antaxes of topaz, along which the double refraction vanish- 
| eS, The angle ABC is about 121° 16’, but the inclina- 
tion of the refracted rays or of the resultant axes is only 
65°, Similar rings are seen by transmission in the direc- 
tion Dd, Ee, but only when the analysing plate is used. 

We now receive the reflected ray upon the analysing 
se at 0°, the system of rings will appear as in fig. 33, 

e CCCLXXXIIL., which differs from fig. 32 only in 
the parts near the major axis. The colours are the same, 
| but the central Spots are much smaller, and the mass of 
larkness with which they are surrounded encroaches con- 
siderably upon the blue part of the first ring. The same 
System will be seen at 90°, 180°, 227°; but upon turning 
Tound the analysing plate, we shall see, at 45°, 135°, 225°, 
and 315°, a third set, shown in fig. 34, which is compara- 


tively faint in its colour, but distinguished by its peculia- 
Titles. In its 


32, but in th 


sfeen above the blue, 


07 €ach of which has the same colours as the original 


Ming. is division i j " 
of the rings occupies only a part of 
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the semicircumference of each, 
the third ring. When the analysing plate begins to move 
from 0°, 70°, &c. where fig. 33 is seen, towards 45°, 135°, 
&c. two blue spots, and the division of the rings, begin to 
appear at A and A in all the rings, and in the two central 
spots, and move along each till they reach B at 45°, 135°, 
&c. Continuing to turn the analyser, the spots and divi- 
sions move onward from B to C in all the rings, &c., and 
disappear at C.at 90°, 180°, &c. This curious system of 
rings is obviously the first set in fig. 32, seen at the same 
time with their complementary rings, and is a very rare 
phenomenon. 
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and is not seen beyond Polarisa- 


tion. 


. The biaxal system of rings is best seen in nitre or Rings in 


saltpetre, 
only about 5°, or forming an angle of 24 with the axis of 
the six-sided prism. When a plate of nitre, about the sixth 
or eighth of an inch thick, is placed before a small analysing 
plate, and very close to it, and the eye also held as close 
to the analysing plate as possible, we shall see the beauti- 
ful biaxal system of rings discovered by Sir David Brews- 
ter, and shown in Plate CCCLX XXIII. fig. 35, where the 
plane passing through the two axes of nitre is parallel or 
perpendicular to the plane of primitive polarisation. At 
angles inclined 45° to these planes, the rings assume the 
form shown in fig. 36. In passing from the one of these 
States to the other, the rings assume the forms shown in 
figs. 37 and 38. The colours begin at the centres A and 
B of each system; but at a certain distance, varying with 
the thickness of the plate; the rings, in place of returning 
and encircling each pole, encircle the two poles, as an el- 
lipse does its foci. When the thickness of the plate is 
very small, the rings enlerge, and the fifth ring will sur- 
round both poles. At aless thickness the fourth, and so 
on, till at a very small thickness the first ring, will surround 
both poles, and the system then resembles much the uni- 
axal system of rings. If the plate of nitre is very thick, 
the rings diminish in size. These colours deviate more 
and more from those of Newton’s scale, and the tints 
do not begin at the poles A-and B, but at virtual poles 
in their vicinity. The colours of the rings within the two 
poles are red; and beyond them blue, and the great body 
of the rings is pink and green. The rings have been 
called isochromatic lines, or lines of equal tint ; and the 
axes passing through the poles A, B, optical axes, or axes of 
compensation, or resultant axes. 

We have already given a long list of the various mine- 
rals and crystals which exhibit the biaxal system of rings, 
and also the position of the line which bisects the angular 
distance between the resultant axes, which is the princi- 
pal axis of the crystal. 

The following table, showing the inclination of the re- 
sultant axes in different crystals, was drawn up from the 
observations of Sir David Brewster. Several observations 
by other observers have been added. 


Character Inclination 

Names of Minerals. of Principal of Result- 

Axis. ant Axis. 
Glauberite.....6.0.ccessesssssaseeceusesss Negative 220r3° 0 
Fie of nickel, certain speci- \ Positive, .....3 0 
Carbonate of strontites...........6...05 Negative....... 6 56 
DOFYLES 6... cece eceess DHCD. oii ia 1% 

Nitrate of potashwe..cecccsccccescscsees Pete). 0 5 20 
Mica, certain specimens............... SIMO) 1. 18. 0 6 60 
PMLA CAR AN A AU a Ditto............7 24 
Carbonate of lead..........cc.ceceesce eee Dito. sj). 14 10 35 
Sulphato-carbonate of lead............. Datta 10 30 
Mother-of-pearl..........cececcescceccees Ditto..0.044 li 28 
Hydrate of barytes............cccssooeDittO....000000 13. 18 
Mica, certain specimens, about... ... 1 reer 14 0 
Arragonite.......000.. apesin egy ee DN ii canine 18 18 


in which the inclination of the resultant axes is nitre. 
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Polarisa- Character Inclination 
bisa Names of Minerals. of Principal of Result- 
Se" Axis. ant Axis. 
Pyroxene (Miller)..sseesssseecesceseeessseeser eee cns 19° 30’ 
Prussiate of potash, certain speci- ¥ 
A as cs o veces eaccoees senes ; oe Aon eceane gin 
Cymophane....seeeesee sevsseeceece cee ees Ditto.......0+ 27 «Sl 
BOGS Kiclk> cows de> Ant F-ddge geese] any bus pains Ditto........ 28 42 
Anhydritel......s.cccesseseeee ces concenees Ditto........+ 28 7 
Mica (Biot)..+..sccceseseceseeceeees cee tes anne eeeee 30to37 =U 
Apophyllite, biazal.....cseceessesseees Negative......35 8 
Sulphate of magnesia......c.eeeeeseeees Ditto.....00.. 37 24 
PAV ZLCSnd..gsssnseese ders Positive....... 37 42 
Spermaceti, about........csreeeseeereees Ditto..........97 40 
Tincal, or native Dorax........eereeee Negative.....38 48 
Nitrate of zinc, estimated at about........scseeeeeeee 40 O 
Stilbite.........ssecseceeceecsececcceeeeees Positive...+... Al 42 
Sulphate of nickel... ...s-e-sessseeeerees DIEGO. os 500 dh 42 4 
Tartrate of ammonia (Miller).........Negative.....42 20 
(Herschel)........sseseeeee eres 45 0 
Carbonate of aMMONIA...+..seceeeeeees Negative......43 24 
Anliydrite (Biot).......+sseseesensceeeeetenensseseeeetons 44 Al 
- (Herschel)....sessseesescesees cess seoeecers 43 48 
Mica... scccscceccsctsesccstscesseacecesoees Negative.....49 0 
Lepidolite....cc..sssscerssreesereeee see ces Ditto.....04 00 45 0 
Benzoate Of AMMONIAs.....0. coeereee eee Positive......« 45 8 
Sulphate of Zinc... ..eeseeeae corseeseeees Negative.....44 28 
magnesia and soda....... Positive....++ 46 49 
Hopeite....+.sesssscereeeeesceennaceneeeses Negative.....48 0 
Brazilian topaz... ...soessceeseeeceeseeees Positive...... 49 50 
Sulphate of ammonia... ..+seeseeererees Ditto...490r42 0 
Sugar... .ccccsesecerces oenecaeeaeveesoeers Negative.....50 0 
Sulphate of strontites....+sse-serrees Positive.....+ 50 9 
Murio-sulphate of magnesia and iron...Negative.....51 16 
Sulphate of ammonia and magnesia... Positive... 51 22 
Heulandite (Herschel).....s.sssssesserseseesesterenees 54 17 
Phosphate of soda.......sseeeeseeeeeeees Negative.....05 20 
Comptonite.......eesseseeenecereeseeeres Positive... 56 6 
Felspar......ssscsceessceeeceeeececne coneee Negative......58 30 
Sulphate of lime.....+-.seeeseeeeeserees Positive....... 60 0 
Oxynitrate Of silver.....sseeeeeeoerees Ditto... recess 62 16 
Dichroite or iolite......-...cseceesserees Negative......60 50 
Topaz (Aberdeenshire)........++ — Positive....... 65 0 
Sulphate of potash........sseeeesereeees Ditto......200¢ 67 0 
Carbonate of soda.....ssscsseeeseeceeees Negative.....70 1 
Acetate of lead... ..s.sessseceeteeeteee eee Ditto sae aye 70 25 
Citric acid....csssscececscsnscsceerenereess Positive... ... 70 29 
Tartrate of potash......e.secesseereeeres Negative.....71 20 
Benzoic acid (Miller)... 2.0.02 +2+++-Ditto | ecwretede-s 75 40 
Tartaric acid........sssceseeeceetececeeese Ditto, -. sp shen 72. 2 
Sulphate of oxide of iron and am- "9 0 
monia (Miller).....s-seserseeesee J ‘ 
Tartrate of potash and soda....... sane POCIT VO. oxaen- 80 60 
Carbonate of potash....ececcesssseeeeeeere cesses ceeaenes 80 30 
Kyamite.......cccecsseeees sraterneeneceeees Positive.......81 48 
Hyper-oxymuriate of potash.....-+... whee Ree neneng 4 a 
Muriate of COpper...s.+ see esse sectreranscercoetevereesees 84 30 
Epidote, about....seseeseserrsrreeeseeees creneeeeasen seers 84 19 
Peridot... ....cececsccceceeccseceeceeseenessecoes ne 87 56 
Crystallized Cheltenham Sails ites ss eens ter eedh 88 14 
Hyposulphate of soda (Marx) ...cssecssereeceeereeeers 89 20 
Succinic acid, estimated at ADOUL........seeereeeeeree 90 O 
Sulphate of iron, Ce eee ee 90 O 


Many of the measures in the preceding table were 
taken with much care; but some of them were only esti- 
the use of 


mated, and others will admit of correction by 


orTT 


better specimens than the author was able to procure. 


In order to explain the biaxal system of rings, and to 
Fe eo ae 2 eee are anne ete Taae ae 


1 This must have been a different mineral from that examined by Biot. 
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discover the law of the tints by which every point of the | 
complex system of rings can be calculated, Sir David bie 
Brewster considered the optic or resultant axes P, P' as’ 
produced by two or more rectangular axes, the principal | 
one passing through O, and the other two at AB and CD. . 
We shall suppose, however, 
the most simple case, where 
the axes are only two, viz. 
that at O, and another either 
coinciding with AB or CD, 
perpendicular to O. Now, 
if Oisa negative axis, AB 
must also be negative; but 
if we take CD for the other 
axis, it must be positive ; for 
as the axis CD compensates 
the negative axis O at P, 
acting in the same plane, it 
must be a positive axis, for 
a negative axis would have 
united its effect with that of O. For a similar reason, the 
axis at AB must be negative, in order to compensate the | 
negative axis O in a plane at right angles to it. | 
Supposing, then, O and AB to be two negative axes, as 
in mica, let it be required to determine the system of rings 
which they will produce, or the éiné at any point F. Now 
we may either assume the relative intensities of these 
axes, or, what is better, the angle formed by the two poles 
P, P, where the actions of the two axes are compensated, 
as this angle can be readily measured in any crystal. As 
the action of the axis AB (or the tint which it produces) 
at P is destroyed or compensated by the action of the axis” 
O, or the tint which it produces, and as the tint is propor- 
tional to the square of the sine of the angle which the ray | 
makes with the axis, it is evident that the intensity of the 


: : ; 1 
axis at O must be to the intensity of AB, as 1 to 355: 


For as the tint produced at P by AB at an inclination of 
90°, which is its maximum tint, is equal to the tint of 0 
produced at P at an inclination equal to OP, the maximum 
tint produced at O will be found thus: Sin.? OP : rad or 


sin.2 90° = 1: 


<n? OP" We have therefore obtained an 
accurate expression of the relative intensities of the two 
negative axes O and AB. 

If we had supposed the rings to be produced by a nega- 
tive axis O and a positive one CD (which would equally, : 
account for the phenomena), then thie intensity of O will 
be to that of CD as cos.? OP is to sin.’ OP. " 

From a great number of observations made at all incli 
nations to the resultant axes, and from accurate measure: 
ment of the projected rings, Sir David Brewster found that) 
all the phenomena of the rings, with all their varieties 0! 
form and curvature, were represented by the followin 
law. 

The tint produced at any point of the sphere, by the jou 
action of two axes, ts equal to the diagonal of a ee 
gram whose sides represent the tints produced by each axis 
separately, and whose angle is double of the angle formes 
by the two planes passing through that point of the sphere, 
and the respective axes. } : 

In showing the application of this law, let it be require 
to find the tint produced at E, fig. 150, by the joint actio 


of the two axes O and AB, whose relative intensities at 
1 

sin.? OP 

CE, and OEF;; then let 


, 4 
} 4 


| 


as | to ’ 


Through E draw three great circles AEF, 


T = tint required at the point E; 
§ = the arch between the point E and the axis O; 
— the arch between the points E and C; 

a = the tint produced separately at E by tlie greater 
axis 5 

h = the tint produced separately at E by the lesser 
axis ; 

) = the angle of the forces ; 

a = the angle CEF ; 

w — the angle OEF ; 

' 4 = the arch FO, or the angle OAF, or the azimuth 
on the great circle CPO passing through the 
poles P, P, or centres of the two systems of rings ; 

D = the arch FE, or the declination or distance of the 
point E from the same great circle ; 
— half the difference of the angles at the base or at 
the diagonal of the parallelogram of forces. 
’ Then we have 
cos. = cos. A x cos. D, 


g= 90° — D, 
tan. D 
cos. w = 
tan. 6” 
tan. D 
cos. * = a 
tan. @ 


2 AEO = ~ = 2 (180° —w) = 2m. 
Since, then, the tints a, b produced at E by the axes O 
_ and AB are as the squares of the sines of the distance of 
_E from these axes, or as sin.? OE and sin AE, and as the 
1 


sin2OP 


-telative intensities of the axes are as 1 to ywe shall 


have 
a= sin2 OF, and 6 = sin2 AE x sin2 OP. 

- Having ‘thus found the sides of the parallelogram of 
forces whose angle is »), the diagonal T of this parallelo- 
_ gram, or the compound tint at E, will be obtained in the 
| following manner : 


a — btan.3 J 


Tan. é — a ob b ? nd 
¢ + 4 = greater angle at the base. 
_ asin. ¥ 
Hence T = inv aid an ry 


When a = 6, T = 2a (cos. + + w). 
| When a = 8 and the two axes O, and AB equal x = wand 
T + 2a (cos. 27). 

When twice the angle formed by the planes OE, AE or 


) = 90°, then T = Va? 4.82. 
| When ) = 180°, T = a — 8. “ 
When 9 = 0° or 360°, T = a + 3B. 
- Such is the method of determining the tints, and con- 
sequently the form of the isochromatic curves in relation 
to the real axes to which the forces refer; but in relation 
to the poles P, P, the law of the tints may be more simply 
expressed by the formula T = ¢ sin. PE x sin. P’E, 
where ¢is the maximum tint at A, which must be pre- 
viously determined. ‘This rule was deduced by M. Biot 
mathematically from Sir David Brewster’s law, and it was 

terwards established experimentally by Sir John Her- 
schel, without being aware of its having been deduced 
tom the general law. 

le preceding general law is equally applicable when 

ne tings are formed in homogeneous light. 

Sir John Herschel, in examining the systems of biaxal 
mings, found that they resembled lemniscates, as represent- 
(in the annexed figure. In these curves the rectangle 


pmemee 2 Dee 
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PE X PE is invariable throughout each curve, and the 
value of this constant 
rectangle in any one 
curve is a X 8, b being 
the parameter of the 
curve, and a half the 
distance between the 
poles P, P. The quan- 
tity a is of course the 
same for each curve, but 
bin different curves in-. 
creases in the arithmeti- 
cal progression 0, 1, 2, 3, 
&c. for the several dark 
intervals of the rings, beginning at the poles, and in the 
progression 4, §, 3, &c. for the brightest intermediate 
spaces. 

Many interesting conclusions have been deduced from 
the preceding general law by Sir David Brewster. When 
the two negative axes O and AB, fig. 150, are of equal in- 
tensity, then their action will be compensated at C and D, 
and C D will be a single positive axis of double refraction, 
and also of an uniaxal system of rings like those in zircon ; 
and the isochromatic curves given by the preceding for- 
mule will be circles surrounding the axis. Hence it follows, 
that two negative rectangular axes of double refraction and 
polarisation compose a single positive axis. If we now 
suppose a negative axis at CD, equal in intensity to any of 
the other two, it will evidently destroy the positive axis of 
compensation at CD, so that three equal and similar me- 
gative axes in any crystal destroy each other ; and hence our 
author was led to the conclusion, that all the tessular 
crystals in which there was neither double refraction nor 
polarisation had three such axes. But if the third axis 
at CD is not equal to O or AB, and if O and AB are 
unequal, then we shall have all the phenomena of a crys- 
tal with two axes. In order to compute the tints thus 
produced by éhree unequal axes, let O, AB, and CD be 
three axes, and P, P’ the centres of the double systems of 
rings which they produce. We have already shown that 
the resulting tint of two axes O and AB, at any part E, is 

_ _ asin, 

~ sine +4y 

In order, however, to combine this tint with another, we 
must know the direction of it. Since ~\ is the double of 
the real angle of the planes in which the forces from O 
and AB act, the direction of the new plane in which these 
forces act must form an angle with the real direction of 
O, whose complement is 


Lpt? 
2 
or it forms with the real direction of A an angle whose 


complement is 
AAD aka 
cera or i 1g 


4 2 


oh +8 
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Hence the direction of the resultant in relation to BE, ~ 


the direction of the third force with which it is to be com- 
bined, is known. 

In order to illustrate this in a case where the truth of 
the result will be immediately seen, we shall take the case 
of three equal axes, the general resultant of which is no- 
thing. In fig. 150, let O, AB, and CD be the three equal 
axes, and E the point where we require to know the effect 
of their combined action. Take AE — 70°, CE = 60°, 
then EG = 30°, EF = 20°, AG = 66° 44’, OG = 23° 
16’, OE = 87° 17’; then 


1 Treatise on Light, sect. 903. 
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237° 16’ 


— ojn2 7 a (} ¢ 
a — sin? AE — 0883104 Yt | 122° 54’ 
6 = sin? CE = 0°7500 ios Sap 12 
e = sin2 OE = 0:36694 w= 40° 4 
ate = 1:25004  — V7? 52 
a—c = 051616. 
Combining then O and AB, we shall have 
T = 0°7500, 
which will be + or positive, as \) is greater than 180°. 
VS _ age 19) 
Then 4 +35 =49 ig, 


which gives 40° 21’ for the direction of the new plane in 
which the forces O and A produce the combined tint of 
0:7500. But the angle w or OEG = 40° Al’, so that the 
resultant lies in the plane CEG; and hence, if we com- 
bine with this resultant, or + 0°7500, the force — 0°7500, 
produced by CD, the result will be nothing. This method is 
also applicable to the combination of axes of double refrac- 
tion, the numbers corresponding to 4a, b, e being in that 
case the difference between the squares of the velocities. 
of the ordinary and extraordinary rays, as produced by 
each axis separately at the point E. 

The following table of the intensities of the polarising 
fore in biaxal crystals has been given by Sir John Her- 
schel : 


Value of Thicknesses that 
the Highest produce the 
Tint. same ‘Tint. 
Nitre.....cscccoccecveeecssoesseseseee 7400 0-000135 
Anhydrite, angle of axis 43° 48’, 1900 0000526 
Mica, angle of axes 45°....+.:..4 1307 0-:000765 
Sulphate of barytes.........-+.++ 521 0-001920 
Heulandite (white), angle of 
axes 54° LT.......ceeeeeeeee ceveee 249 ° 0:0004021 


The numbers belong to the yellow ray. 


Sect. X.—On Conical Refraction in Biaxal Crystals. 


Conical re- The phenomenon of conical refraction seen along the axes 


fraction. 


of biaxal crystals was deduced by Sir W. Hamilton from 
the undulatory theory, and was discovered experimentally 
and examined by Professor Lloyd in arragonite. It fol- 
lowed from the theory, that a single ray, proceeding from 
a point within the crystal, and emerging at each of the four 
poles, must be divided into an infinite number of emergent 
rays, constituting a conical surface; and that a single ray 
incident externally would be similarly divided. 

In order to examine the emergent cone formed in air, 
Professor Lloyd placed a lens of short focus at its focal dis- 
tance from the first surface of a plate of arragonite 0-49 of 
an inch thick, having its parallel faces perpendicular to 
the principal axis of the crystal, and so that the central 
part of the pencil might have an incidence nearly parallel 
to the optical axis. He then looked through the crystal 
at the light of a lamp placed at a considerable distance, 
and observed a point more luminous than the space around 
it, having a sort of stellar radiation. In order to examine 
this phenomenon, he placed a plate of thin metal, having 
a minute aperture, on the surface of the crystal next the 
eye, and adjusted the aperture so that the line connected 
with the luminous point on the first surface might be in 
the direction of the optical axis. When the adjustment 
was complete, there appeared at first a juminous circle 
with a small dark space in the centre, and in this dark 
central space were two bright points, separated by a narrow 
and well-defined dark line, as shown in Plate CCCLXXXIV. 
figs. 39 and 40. When the aperture in the plate was slight- 
ly shifted, the phenomena rapidly changed, assuming suc- 
cessively the forms shown in figs. 41, 42, 43. In the first 
stage of the change the central dark space became great- 
ly enlarged, and a double sector appeared in the centre. 


The circle was reduced to about a quadrant, and was se. (|, 
parated by a dark interval from the sector just mentioned, {mn 
This is shown in fig. 41. The remote sector then disai ny | 
peared, and the circular arch diminished, as in fig. 42; and — 
as the inclination of the internal ray to the optical axi 
was farther increased, these two luminous portions mer ‘ 
ed gradually into two doubly-refracted pencils. This 
change is shown in fig. 43, In these experiments the | 
emergent rays were received directly by the eye placed 
close to the aperture on the second surface. 
Professor Lloyd succeeded in showing the phenomena 
on a screen with the sun’s light, and he found the light 
sufficiently distinct when the diameter of the section was | 
one and a half inch. Upon examining the cone with a 
tourmaline, Professor Lloyd was surprised to observe that 
one radius only of the circular section vanished in a given | 
position of the tourmaline, and that the ray which disap- j 
peared ranged through 360°, as the tourmaline was turn- 
ed through 180°, the rays of the cone being all polarised in 
different planes. Upon a more attentive examination he 
discovered the remarkable law, “ that the angle between 
the planes of polarisation of any two rays of the cone is half 
the angle between the planes containing the rays themselves 
and the axis.’ The angle of the cone was found to be 
6° 24, 5° 56’, and 6° 22’; the mean of which is 6° 14, 
When the aperture was considerable, such as that form. | 
ed by a large-sized pin, two concentric circles were seen 
to surround the axis, the inner one being nearly twice 
as bright as the outer one, and consisting of unpolarised | 
light, while the outer one was polarised according to the 
preceding law. By using smaller apertures the inner circle 
grew less, until it became a point in the centre of the fainter 
exterior circle, which remained fixed. With a still less 
aperture a dark space sprung up in the centre, increasing 
as the aperture diminished, until, with a very minute aper- 
ture, the breadth of this central space increased to about 
three fourths of the entire diameter. In these cases the 
appearances are as shown in figs. 44, and 45. When the — 
line joining the luminous point on the first surface was 
slightly inclined to the axis, the appearance was that 
shown in fig. 46. 
Professor Lloyd observed an interesting variation in the 
phenomena, by substituting a narrow linear aperture for 
the circular one on the first surface of the crystal, this 
aperture and the one in the plate next the eye being in 
the plane passing through the optic axes. The line had | 
the appearance shown in fig. 47, swelling out into the form j 
of an oval curve round the optical axis. By using a very | 
minute aperture next the eye, the phenomenon was as 
shown in fig. 48. When the plate next the eye was slight- 
ly shifted, so that the plane passing through the aperture 
did not coincide with the plane of the optic axes, the curves 
rapidly changed, preserving, however, the form of the con- . 
choid, whose pole was the projection of the axis of the | 
emergent cone, and asymptote the line on the first sur- 
face. These effects are represented in figs, 49 and 50. 
The second kind of conical refraction deduced theore- 
tically by Sir W. Hamilton takes place when a single ex- 
ternal ray is incident upon a biaxal: crystal, so that one Ye- 
fracted ray coincides with an optic axis. In this case 
there should be a cone of rays within the crystal, the an- | 
gle of the cone in arragonite being 1° 55. As this cone 
will have its rays refracted at emergence, in a direction 
parallel to the incident ray, they will form a small cylinder 
of rays in air, the character of whose section by the \ 
face of emergence being only 1° 55’ at a distance equa! t0 
the thickness of the crystal. oa 
In order to detect the existence and measure o size 
of this cylinder, Professor Lloyd used the light of a “és 
placed at some distance, and he made its light . . 
through two small apertures placed in a straight line, | 
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~ one in a screen near the flame, and the other in a plate pendicular to the two surfaces pressed together or drawn Rolain 
of metal elose to the first cirele of the erystal. Under asunder. ion. 
ordinary cireumstanees, the ineident ray will be doubly The above results were obtained by experiments both ~~~ 
refracted within the crystal, and the two pencils will on uniaxal and biaxal crystals. 
emerge parallel to the second surface. Professor Lloyd When the axis of compression was perpendieular to 

as able to distinguish these two pencils by means of a the axis of double refraetion of an uniaxal crystal, it was 
re ; and turning the crystal slowly, so as to vary the in- partially converted into a biaxal one with two axes, the 

pela he observed a position in whieh the two rays poles of the two resultant azes being distinctly visible 3 
F ns d their relative plaees rapidly on any slight change M. Fresnel was, we believe, the first person who ob- Influence 
eal and appeared at times to revolve round one served the influence of heat in altering the tints of sul- of heat. 
am as the incidenee was changed. Being convinced phate of lime perpendicular to the laminze, but we are not 
Mal the ray was now at the critieal ineidenee, Professor able to refer to the details of his experiments. Profes- 
Lloyd changed the position of the erystal relative to the sor Mitscherlich, however, has investigated the action of 
incident ray very slowly ; and after much care in the ad- heat upon this mineral so eompletely as to include all 
‘ustment, he at last saw the two rays spread into a eonti- previous experiments in his results. Having found that 
ie circle, and exhibit the phenomena whieh we have heat aets upon calcareous spar differently in different di- 
already described in his own words in our history of Op- reetions, expanding it in the direction of its axis, and 
gr slightly eontraeting it in directions perpendieular to the 
| bescor Lloyd measured the angle of the cone by an axis, he sought to determine if any variation in the dou- 
indirect method, and found it 1° 50’, differing only 5’ from ble refraetion was produced by heat. By the method of 
the angle dedueed from theory.! interferences, and observing the compensation produeed 

by crossing plates of erystals at different temperatures, he 


GRD 2OR the Effect of Pressure ond Heat on the observed that a ehange in the double refraction was pro- 
toe 3) ; 


; Y dueed. 
i? ee eg Crepes Wh Ore, P00, amd“ Three In extending these experiments, Professor Mitscherlich Mitscher- 
UES. 


found that the two resultant axes of sulphate of lime in- lich. 
i The influence of pressure and heat in modifying the clined 60° to each other at eommon temperatures, approach- 


mee doubly-refracting structure of bodies that previously pos- ed eaeh other when heated, till they met, and constituted 
sessed that property, and of creating a new doubly-refrae- one axis of double refraction. By inereasing the heat 
_ tive structure in uncrystallized bodies, was first studied by they again separated in a plane perpendicular to the lami- 
| Sir David Brewster.? né. In this experiment the prineipal axis of double re- 
By applying eompressing and dilating forces to minerals, fraction whieh biseeted the optic axes gradually inereased, 
he succeeded in altering their doubly-refraeting structure while the second real axis perpendieular to the lamine 
in every direction; but the effect was always most easily diminished and disappeared when the erystal assumed the 
seen when it was produced along the real axes of uniaxa] Uuniaxal state. A new axis then sprung up in tle plane of 
| crystals, or the resultant axes of biaxal ones, where the the laminz perpendicular to the principal aXls. 
| effect of the natural forees was either nothing, or compen- Sir John Hersehel, in mentioning this remarkable ex- Sir John 


sated. The following were some of the results to which periment, states that he observed the tints of a plate of Herschel. 
| , lying the forees to parallel surfaces. sulphate of lime rise rapidly in the scale when the plate 
age ee the foreentorp was moderately warmed by the heat of a eandle held at 


Aas of Compression and Dilatation parallel to the Axis of some distanee below it, and sink again when the heat was 
i the Crystal. withdrawn. He found, on the eontrary, “ that miea simi- 
, -. larly heated undergoes no apparent ehange in the position 
) Cc sod Tints rise in New- of its axes, or in the size of its rings, though heated near- 
ompressed... Ply aE Re 
tons seale. ——_— ly to ignition. 
Dilated J Tints deseend in ~" The extraordinary experiment of Professor Mitscherlich Recent ex. 
"| Newton's scale. was repeated by Sir David Brewster with one of the spe- periments. 
Cc d Tints descend in eimens of sulphate of lime, in whieh he discovered one of 
|’ ompressed... N ’ 1 —— ne a aig 
| WERcaarevals sNewton's seale. the resultant axes of this mineral. The following is the 
§ — _— J Tints rise in New- aeeount which he has given of this experiment, and of the 
“"""\ ton’s seale. diseovery of a still more eurious property in glauberites 


! 
|, Positive crystals... 


| ' “ The speeimen of sulphate of lime was about one and a 
Axis of Compression and Dilatation perpendicular to the half inch thiek in the plane of the lamina, and the system 


Axis of the Crystal. of rings which surrounded this axis was exceedingly mi- 
Tints descend in Bute» with the usual blaek brush at each end of them. 


¥ Compressed... Newton’s scale. Lhe other system of rings eould not be seen in this speei- 

- Positive crystals... ‘Paves! see in Wew- men, owing to the manner in which it was eut. Having 
Dilated...... ay Heute’ seale brought the erystal to a eonsiderable heat, and exposed 

| Tiere “ ‘* New- it to polarised light, it was a singular sight to see the sys- 

‘ Compressed... tatba steko tem of rings travelling along towards the line whieh bisects 

; | Negative crystals..< Tints deseend jn the optie axes, like a celestial body passing through the 
| Dated... ..: Newton’s seale. field of a telescope, and ehanging their form and size as 


they advaneed. The specimen did not permit me to see 
The axis of compression and dilatation is the line per- the two systems unite, and still less to see them open out 


ee 


i Trish Transactions, 1833, vol. xvii.; and London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 1833, No. 8, p. 112, No. 9, p. 


; Phil. Trans. 1815, Pp. 1, 60, 1816, p.167; and Edinburgh Transactions, vol. viii. p. 281. 
4 Edinburgh Transactions, vol. viii. p- 285. * Treatise on Light, sect. 1113. 
ond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. December 1832, vol. i. p. 417. 
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again in a plane at right angles to the lamine ; but from 
the degree of heat which I used, and which drove off the 
water of crystallization from part of the specimen, I pre- 
sume that the complete phenomenon cannot be developed 
without destroying the constitution of the crystal; that is, 
that after the two systems of rings have opencd out ina 
new plane, they will not return, by cooling, through their 
state of union, into their primitive inclination of 60° in the 
plane of the laminz. 

«A property of a similar kind, but perhaps a still more 
extraordinary one, I discovered some years ago, subsequent 
to Professor Mitscherlich’s discovery ; and I have slightly 
noticed it in a paper on glauberite, published in the Edin- 
burgh Transactions This interesting mineral has at or- 
dinary temperatures the curious property of two axes of 
double refraction for red light, and only one axis for violet 
light. If we apply heat to it, the two optic axes for red 
light gradually close, and, at a temperature which the hand 
can cndure, the two systems of rings for red light have 
united into one system, so that the crystal has now only 
one axis of double refraction for red light. By continuing 
to increase the heat, the two axes separated, and the single 
system of rings opened out into two systems, lying ina 
plane at right angles to that in which they were placed at 
first. The heat was now less than that of boiling water. 
By increasing it, the inclination of the optic axes gradual- 
ly increased. 

« I now applied artificial cold to a crystal of glauberite 
at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. The in- 
clination of the optic axes for red light increased, as might 
have been predicted; but, what was very unexpected, a 
new axis was created for violet light, the plane of the two 
violet axes being coincident with the plane of the two red 
optic axes at and below the ordinary temperature. An in- 
crease of cold increased the inclination of the optic axes 
for all the colours of the spectrum ; the inclination of the 
axes being least for the most refrangible, and greatest for 
the least refrangible rays. 

« These results appear very complicated when we begin 
with the effects at an ordinary temperature, and view them 
in the manner in which they were observed ; but if we 
commence the experiments at a low temperature, such as 
the freezing point, the order and connection of the pheno- 
mena will be more easily understood. 

« At 32° glauberite has two axes of double refraction for 
rays of all colours, the inclination of the axes for the violet 
rays being least, and that for the red the greatest. As 
the temperature rises, the optic axcs for all colours gra- 
dually approach, and the axes for violet first unite into 
one. At this time the crystal has two axes for all the other 
colours; but as the heat increases, all the other pairs of 
axes unite in succession, and form a single system of 
rings. But before this has taken place, the axes for violet 
rays have opened up again in a plane at right angles to 
that in which they originally lay, and they are followed 
by all the other pairs of axes; so that at a temperature 
much below that of boiling water, each pair of axes ap- 
pears with different inclinations arranged in a new direc- 
tion. 

« During all the changes which have been described 
above, the crystal has preserved its constitution ; and by 
abstracting the heat, the phenomena are all repeated in an 
inverse order. 

« If the crystal should happen to be observed at that 
temperature, which very often occurs when the greenish- 
yellow or most luminous rays have the optic axes corre- 


1 Edin. Trans. vol. xi. part il. page 273. 


2 This interesting paper was communicated by the author to Sir David Brewster, and published in the Londo 


Philosophical Magazine, December 1832, vol. i. p. 499, 
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sponding to them united, or form a single system of rings, |, 
then the blue rays will have two systems of rings lying in ir 
one plane, and the red rays also two systems of rings in af 
plane at right angles to this. In two rectangular positions, 
namely, when the planes of the double axes coincide with | 
or are at right angles to the plane of primitive polarisa-. 
tion, the black cross will be very distinct ; but in interme.. 
diate positions it will be much less so, and the uniaxal) 
system of rings which predominates, from the greater in- 
tensity of their light, will have that indistinctness of cha- 
racter which, whenever it occurs, indicates a peculiar ac. 
tion of the doubly-refracting force on the differently-co. / 
loured rays. When the black cross is perfect and equally 
distinct in all positions, while the colours of the rings de.) 
viate from those of Newton’s scale, then the axes for all! 
colours are obviously coincident, and the peculiarity in) 
the colour of the rings is owing to an irrationality in the’ 
action of the doubly-refracting forces on the differently. 
coloured rays.” 

A series of highly valuable experiments on the changes pf 
which temperature produces in the double refraction of}tb 
crystals,’ have been made by Professor Rudberg of Upsal. 
Professor Mitscherlich having only determined the ratio) 
between the mean double refraction of Iceland spar in a 
cold and in a heated state, without ascertaining the sepa-| 
rate variations in each pencil, Professor Rudberg was de- 
sirous of supplying this desideratum. 

For this purpose he constructed a box, AB, having four 
of its faces double, so as to enclose a space which received 
through the pipe P, and retained, the steam from a boiler. 
This space communicated also with the external air. The 
other two faces of the box were formed with plates of mi- 
ca. The inner box, therefore, 
contained only air, which 
was heated by the surround- 
ing steam. A thermometer 
T indicated the temperature 
of the air. A tube R, pass- 
ing through the two lower 
surfaces of the box, formed 
a free communication be- 
tween the interior and the 
exterior air, so that their 
elasticity was the same. 
Through this tube R, without 
touching its sides, thererose 4 R 
from the centre of the repeating circle a vertical copper 
rod, carrying a plate C, upon which the crystal was ‘na 
ced. ‘This rod was attached below to another plate 1) 


Mt 
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copper, which rested on a ring of copper, which, having) 
teeth upon its circumference, could be moved by a screw.) 
By this arrangement he could perform the experiments)| 
as readily as if there had been no heating apparatus to ob- 
struct them. The heating apparatus was attached by mh Y 
Q of iron rising from the masonry on which the repeat), 


{ 


ing circle rested. 

The experiments were made to determine the index 0 
refraction of the ray F of Fraunhofer’s spectrum near the 
boundary of the green and blue spaces. In this way he 
obtained the following results. ; 

1. Caucargous Spar. Refracting angle of prism 59°) 
55 Ge. . 

a. Ordinary Ray. The minimum deviation of the| 
line F produced by the prism was 52° 53) 43", With a 
difference of temperature of 64° (Reaumur, we presume); 
this ray suffered no change in its deviation; from which our 
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_ author concluded, that the refractive power of CALCAREOUS 

spar for the ordinary ray either does not change at all 
“ with the temperature, or decreases with it by a quantity 
extremely small. ‘The index of refraction of F at the 
ordinary temperature was 1-66802. 

b. Extraordinary Ray. By the difference of tempe- 
rature of 64°, the deviation was increased 2/ 26", or 2! 
34’ when corrected, which gives for the index of refrac- 


149118 at 64° 
- 1-49075 at ordinary temperature 


Hence, says our author, the double refraction of arra- 
_ gonite appears to decrease a little with the temperature, be- 
| cause the refracting power in the direction of the axis A 
has diminished in a smaller ratio than that along the axes 
Band C. In other respects arragonite comports itself 
_ quite differently from calcareous spar. The axis A of arra- 
_ gonite obviously corresponds with the axis of crystallization 
ofthe spar; but notwithstanding this, the refractive power 
inthis direction diminishes in the foriner, and, on the 
contrary, increases in the latter, besides, that in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the axis A, the refractive power di- 
minishes considerably in arragonite, whilst, on the con- 

| trary, it undergoes almost no change in calcareous spar. 
While heat and pressure thus modify the doubly-re- 
“|| fracting structure in minerals, they are capable of creat- 
ing it with regular axes in several soft substances. This 
effect is quite different, as we shall soon see, from that 
which is produced upon bodies by pressure, where the re- 
sult is modified by the external form of the body, and 
| . where thc double refraction disappears when the heat or 
pressure is removed, or when the body is subdivided. A 
| permanent change is induced upon the soft solids in ques- 
tion, and, when subdivided, each part of the mass or plate 
preserves the property communicated to it. Sir David 
Brewster described, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
| 1815, the original experiment which he made on this sub- 
‘ject with a mixture of rosin and white wax; but in the 
Same work for 1880,” he has given a detailed account of 
his experiments, and of the conclusions to which they lcad 
| Tespecting the origin of the doubly-refraeting structure. 
| The following is the fundamental experiment described 

| by our author. 

“1 took a few drops of the melted compound (rosin and 
_ bees wax), and placed them in succession on a plate of 
| thick glass, so as to form a large drop. Before it was cold 
laid above the drop a circular piece of glass about two 
irds of an inch in diameter, and, by a strong vertical 
‘Pressure on the centre of the piece of glass, I squeezed 
out the drop into a thin plate. This plate was now al- 


1 Page 31, 32. 
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Henee, in the extraordinary ray, a rise of temperature of Polarisa- 
64° increases the index of refraction 0:00343. — 
Professor Rudberg confirmed this result in the presence ~-¥——" 
of Professor Mitscherlich in 1832. 
2. Rock CrysTar. Refracting angle of prism 45° Rock crys- 
201.5". met. 
In both the ordinary and extraordinary ray, the devia- 
tion was decreased by a rise of temperature 42”. The in- 
dices for the ray F became in the extraordinary ray 1-55868, 
being 0:00028 more than at the ordinary temperature ; and 
in the ordinary ray, 1-54944, being 0-00026 less. 
3. ARRAGONITE. With four prisms he obtaincd the fol- Arragon-, 


0:00043 increase. lowing results. ; ite. 
Prism, No.1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
RS IOI ics casnnne pus sacnoneanenn sts ssqese —O Ot —l53"  —4! 3” — 258” 
BG! POACHING BAG IC .nccsencsnnsnarncnnesensesoesss cnce cas oes TL loo — 48° 
When corrected for the deviation of the plate of mica, they became 
I ACVIE ON sigs « Perc wet ninag ap contin -piepassicicnnis+ cseteiconsanassevecnee —— 1 Ag" — Bt 57% _ gi how 
TR ares ltt aig GoindnGiniavithana caciowe «n+ apitieanediawsianmednaniete OOdead —144 — 46” 
Hence he obtained the following indices of refraction : 
No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
er Ret PCT NDC RENNIE 557s, 00's waiinin sine cnineoldinsSb seo sno -narone ves 1°53478 1:69510 1-69058 
ae) LORAPORAL IPE sisic nis so < cine s wwninieinaee -vcwoinencs so receceses 153416 169421 1-68970 


| Biiemes OT Index xu... saserenececnseneeesaseraceetieracsenses sseeseeee — 000062 = 0:00089 —'0-00082 


most perfectly transparent, as if the pressure had brought 
the particles of the substance into optical contact. 

“ If we expose this plate to polarised light, we shall find 
that it posscsses one positive axis of double refraction, 
and exhibits the polarised tints as perfectly as many crys- 
tals of the mineral kingdom. The structure thus com- 
municated to the soft film by pressure does not belong to 
it as a whole, nor has it only one axis passing through its 
centre, like a circular piece of unannealed glass. In every 
point of it there is an axis of double refraction perpendi- 
cular to the plates, and the doubly-refracting force varies 
with the inclination of the incident ray to this axis, as in 
all regular uniaxal crystals. 

“ When the two plates of glass are drawn asunder, we 
can remove one or more portions of the compressed plate, 
and these portions act upon light exactly like plates of 
uniaxal mica or hydrate of magnesia, and develope a dou- 
bly-refracting force of nearly equal intensity.” 

By reasoning from this experiment, our author is led to Cause of 
the opinion that double refraction is acquired by the par- double re- 
ticles of bodies at the instant of their aggregation, and ‘action. 
arises from the pressurcs produced in the direction of three 
rectangular axes, by the forces of aggregation. When these 
forces are very weak, double refraction will not be pro- 
duced ; when they are sufficiently strong and of equal in- 
tensity, they will produce tessular crystals; when they 
are equal in two rectangular dircctions, they will produce 
uniaxal crystals ; and when they are uncqual in all the three 
directions, they will form biaxal ones. In this way all the 
phenomena of cleavage may be readily explained. 

Upon some substances heat performs the same part as 
pressure ; but our limits will not permit us to detail our 
author’s experiments on this subject. 


Sect. XU.-—On the Deviation of the Polarised Tints from 
those of Newton’s Scale. 


Tn all his investigations respecting the colours of thin 
plates, M. Biot happened to use only such crystals as 
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Polarisa- gave polarised tints similar to those of Newton’s scale, and 
tion. he therefore considered this to be their character. In 
“——~" 1813, however, when Sir David Brewster described the 
rings in topaz, he gave a list of all the colours in different 


lours, overlapping each other, and these five constituting Uri 

an irregular system, unlike those produced by ordinary 

crystals. one 
In crystals where the displacement of the rings is great, 


azimuths round the optic axes, and he not only found these 
colours to vary in these different azimuths in the same ring, 
but observed some colours at the extremity of the optic 
axes. In his paper on the laws of polarisation, published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818, he remarks, 
that “ in almost all crystals with two axes, the tints in tlie 
neighbourhood of the resultant axes, when the plate has a 
considerable thickness, lose their resemblance to those in 
Newton’s scale, as will be more minutely described in an- 
other paper.” In April 1817 he communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh an account of the extraordinary 
system of rings in the apophyllite from the Tyrol, which 
consisted of purple and yellow light, like the residual co- 
lours arising from the combination of irrational spectra. 

In examining the colours of the polarised rings in bi- 
axal crystals, he was led to divide them into two classes, 
viz. 1. Those that had the red ends of the rings inwards, 
or between the resultant axes, and the blue ends owé- 
wards. 2. Those that had the red ends of the rings out- 
wards, and the blue ends of the rings inwards. 

The crystals in which the deviation is very striking are 
given in the following table. 


Cuass 1.—Red ends inwards. 


Nitre. 
Sulphate of barytes. 

— of strontites. 
Tartrate of potash and soda. 
Phosphate of soda. 


Carbonate of lead. 

Sulphate-bicarbonate of lead. 

Hyposulphate of  strontia 
(Herschel). 

Tartrate of potash. 


Arragonite. 

CLass 2.—Red ends outwards. 
Topaz. Native borax. 
Mica. Sulphate of magnesia. 
Anhydrite. Arseniate of soda. 


Unclassed. 


Superoxalate of potash. 
Oxalic acid. 
Sulphate of iron. 


Chromate of lead. 
Muriate of mercury. 
of copper. 


Oxynitrate of silver. Cymophane. 
Sugar. Felspar. 
Crystallized Cheltenham _—_ Benzoic acid. 
salts. Chromic acid. 
Nitrate of mercury. Nadelstein. 
of zinc. Hyposulphate of soda (Her- 
of lime. schel). 


Sir. John Herschel found anomalous tints in hyposul- 
phate of lime, and Vesuvian, both crystals with one axis, a 
circumstance which we ascribe to that axis being the re- 
sultant of three axes, two of which are equal. 

In examining the rings formed by biaxal crystals, Sir 
David Brewster found that the black spot at the point of 
compensation was not in the centre of the rings, and the 
position of this spot for éopaz is given in his table of these 
colours. 

It is to Sir John Herschel, however, that we owe the 


Herschel’s complete investigation of this subject in reference to bi- 


axal crystals. By using homogeneous light, he found that 
the angle of the resultant axes POp, fig. 129, was different 
for the different colours of the spectrum, varying, in the 
case of tartrate of potash and soda, from 75° 42' in red 
light, to 55° 14’ in violet light, so that with white light we 
have a system of rings, consisting of five rings of all co- 
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1 phil. Trans. 1814, p. 204, 205. 


the oval central spots seen in Plate CCCLXXXIUIL figs, 39 
33, and 34, are drawn out, as Sir John Herschel remarked, 
into long spectra or tails of red, green, and violet light, st 
the extremities of the rings are distorted and highly colour. 
ed, as in fig. 51, Plate CCCLXXXIV. When we view these 
spectra with coloured media, they are found to consist of 
well-defined spots of the several simple colours, arranged 
on each side of the principal section, as shown in fig, 52. 
These results are capable of being rigorously calculated 
by the law of resultant axes given by Sir David Brewster, 
and may be considered as a proof of that law. If this 
were not the case, tartrate of potash and soda would have 
two axes for every different ray of the spectrum, and four 
series of poles extending each over a space of ten degrees. 
In order to show how these phenomena may be calcu- 
lated by two axes, let O and A, fig. 153, be two negative 
axes, which in red light compensate each 
other at F and F; then, if O and A had 
the same proportional action on the vio- 
let and other rays as on the red rays, F 
would also be the point of compensation 
for the violet and other rays. In this 
case F would be the centre of all the sys- 
tems of rings, as in uniaxal crystals, and 
the tints those of Newton’s scale. But © 
if the axis O has a greater proportional 
action upon the violet and other rays than A, the point 
of compensation will be at f, which will be the centre of 
the violet system of rings, the centres of all the other sys- 
tems being between F and f if the action of O upon them 
is of an intermediate nature. This is the case with all the 
crystals in Class 1 of the foregoing table. On the other 
hand, if O has a less proportional action on the violet than 
on the red, c, ¢ will be the points of compensation for the 
violet rays, and the centres of the two systems of violet 
rings. 
The most remarkable instances of deviated tints are those 
in apophyllite, a crystal with one axis, discovered by Sir Da- 
vid Brewster. Sir John Herschel, in examining a number 
of apophyllites, found that some specimens exercise negative 
action upon the rays at one end of the spectrum, a positive 
action upon rays at the other end, and no action at all upon 
the mean refrangible rays, the doubly refracting action ceas- 
ing, in the one case, in the yellow rays, and in another in 
the indigo? In other specimens, the diameter of the rings 
was nearly the same for all the colours of the spectrum, and 
hence the rings were approaching to a series of black and 
white ones. All these phenomena may be separately cal- 
culated by the law of resultant axes already mentioned, 
on the supposition that apophyllite has three rectangular 
axes of double refraction. Sir David Brewster had dis- 
covered, in the tesselated apophyllite, portions which had 
two axes co-existing with portions that had one axis; and 
in his coloured drawings of the phenomena exhibited by 
this mineral, he has pointed out a most extraordinary law 
of symmetry which regulates its varying double refrac- 
tion ; and as he had shown that a double dispersive power 
existed in the same crystal, the following explanation 
the remarkable phenomena of apophyllite approaches to 
the character of demonstration. \ 
Let O be the positive axis of uniaxal apophyllite, and 
let A and B be two positive axes which, if equal, woul 
produce a negative axis at O. But as the real axis at O 1s 
a positive one, the apparent or finally resultant axis at 


Fig. 153. 
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la Owill bea single axis, negative if the negative is the strongest, 
| and positive if the positive is the strongest. Let us now 
suppose that the two axes at O have equal intensity, viz. 
+ 0 = — O for yellow light (— O being the resultant 
of + A and -- B), and that — O acts Fig. 154. 
more powerfully upon the red rays than 
+ 0, while + O acts more powerfully 
upon the violet rays. In this case the 
two axes + O, — O will exactly com- 
pensate each other. In yellow light, a ® ¥ 
yellow ray will experience neither double 
refraction nor polarisation ; whereas in 
| red light, the predominance of — O will 
leave a single negative axis for red rays, and produce a 
negative system of rings ; and in violet light the predo- 
minance of 4+- O will leave a single positive axis of double 
refraction for violet rays, and consequently a positive sys- 
tem of rings. This compensation resembles that of a 
compound lens, consisting of a convex and concave lens 
of equal curvature, of such a glass that their refractive 
| index for yellow light is equal, while the index of refrac- 
_ tion for the violet rays is greater in the convex lens, and 
the index for the red rays greater in the concave lens. 
Such a lens will converge the violet rays, diverge the red 
rays, and produce no deviation at all in the yellow ones ; 
that is, the same compound lens will be a plane lens in 
yellow light, a convex one in blue light, and a concave one 
in red light. Hence each order of colours in apophyllite 
is as it were a secondary or residual spectrum arising from 
| the opposite action of unequal negative and positive axes. 
_ From the fact of some apophyllites exercising a negative 
_ action, Sir David Brewster stated his expectation that 
| apophyllites might be found in which the double refraction 
| isnegative for all the rays of the spectrum; and several 
| years afterwards he discovered the remarkable mineral of 
| oxahverite, which is an apophyllite with this property 
The phenomena of glauberite already described afford 


og 


| 


an additional illustration of these views. 


Sect. XHI— On Crystals with Planes of Double Refrac- 


tion exemplified in Analcime. 


Anld',  Analeime or Cubizite, a mineral which has been ranked 
| among the cubical crystals, might have been expected to 
| have had no double refraction if this had been its form. It 


was found, however, by Sir David Brewster, to be a singular 
body in its action upon light, and to exhibit the extraor- 
dinary property of rhany planes of double refraction, or 
planes to which the doubly-refracting structure was relat- 
ed in the same manner as it is to one or two axes in other 
_ Tainerals. 
_ Analcime crystallizes most commonly in the form of the 
_ wosttetrchedron, as in fig. 53, Plate CCCLXXXIV. If 
_ fe Suppose a complete crystal of it to be exposed to po- 
| larised light, it will give the remarkable figure shown in 
- fig, 53, where the dark shaded lines are planes in which 
there is neither double refraction nor polarisation, the 
double refraction and the tints commencing at these planes, 


nd reaching their maximum in the centre of the space 
- €nclosed by three of the dark lines. ‘The tints are those 
of Newton’s scale, and are negative in relation to each of 
the four axes of the teositetrahedron. When light is trans- 
_‘Mitted through any pair of the four planes which are ad- 

J@cent to any of the three axes of the solid, it is doubly 
_Telracted, the least refracted image being the extraordi- 


_“‘Tary one, and consequently the double retraction negative 
—Inrelation to the 


18 perpendicular, 


= 


) axes to which the doubly-refracted ray 
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If we suppose the crystal to have the form of a cube, Polarisa- 


the planes of double refraction will be, as in fig. 54, a plane 
passing through the two diagonals of each face of the 
cube. 

The tints vary as the square of the distance from the 
nearest plane of double retraction. 

The tints shown in figs. 53 and 54 cannot of course be 
seen at the same time, but are deduced from observations 
made by transmitting polarised light in every direction 
through the crystal. 


Sect. XIV.—On the Double Refraction and Polarisation of 
Composite Crystals. 


tion. 


In all the crystallized bodies whose action upon light we Composite 
have been considering, excepting analcime, the phenome- ¢rYstals. 


na are identical in all parallel directions, the smallest frag- 
ment having the same property as the largest, from what- 
ever part of the crystal it is taken. 

In the mineral world, however, and among the products 
of artificial crystallization, there occur crystals which are 
composed of several individual crystals whose axes are not 
parallel. These crystals sometimes occur in such regular 
symmetrical forms, that mineralogists have long regarded 
them as simple forms ; and it is probable that they would 
have still been viewed in this,light, if they had not been 
exposed to the scrutiny of polarised light. 

One of the most remarkable of these composite crystals 
is Iceland spar, some specimens of which were observed, 
even by Bartholinus and Huygens, to exhibit phenomena 
quite different from those which we have already describ- 
ed. The property which they possessed of multiplying 
the images of a luminous body seen through them had 
been carefully studied by Benjamin Martin, Professor 
Robison, Lord Brougham, Malus, and others; but until 
the publication of Malus’ work on Double Refraction, no 
sound explanation was given of these remarkable pheno- 
mena. 

Malus describes the phenomena as produced by fissures 
parallel to the surface of the variety of this mineral de- 
scribed by Haiiy under the name of chaux carbonatée 
eguiaxe. He explains the duplication of the images on 
the supposition that there is a fissure or real opening be- 
tween the conjoined faces of the spar, and he ascribes the 
varying tints to a cause not adequate to the production of 
such splendid phenomena,—to the colouring of the thin 
plate of air included in the fissure. He states correctly, 
that the secondary images are doubled by ¢wo fissures, 
tripled by three, &c.? 

This class of phenomena was particularly investigated 
by Sir David Brewster, who found that the fissures de- 
scribed by Malus were thin crystallized lamine of Ice- 
land spar, having their axes of double refraction inclined 
to that of the portions of the crystal which it separated ; 
that these laminz varied in thickness, the thinnest pro- 
ducing a large system of rings, and the thicker plates 
smaller systems, the plates being sometimes so thick that 
no colours whatever appeared. Hence it was obvious that 
each erystal of this kind was a polarising and an analysing 
apparatus, the thin lamine being the plate which exhibited 
its polarised tints in this singular position. 

In order to understand this remarkable structure, we 
have represented the laminz in fig. 155 by the planes 
ABCD, ebeg, afhd parallel to the edges EGFH, and 
also to the long diagonals of the rhomboidal faces, or per- 
pendicular to the short diagonal EF. When we look 
through a crystal with only one of these laminz, we observe 
the two principal images of the candle A, B, or luminous 


% Théorie de la Double Refraction, p. 194-198. 
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—~—" have appeared in a common crystal 
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Polarisa- body, while at a vertical incidence, 


and separated just as they would 


of the same thickness. But on each 
side of this double image is a single- 
polarised image C and D, C being po- 
larised in the same planeas B, and Bin 


Fig. 156. 


AB D 
the same plane as A. Let us suppose that these phenomena 
are seen through a rhomb with only one plane ABCD (fig. 
155), and through the faces EACD, BEHC. Then, if we 
incline the rhomb in different directions slightly, we shall 
gee the images C, D disappear when they have a certain 
distance from A, B. If we incline the rhomb, bringing 
EA nearcr the eye than CD, the images C, D will ap- 
proach to AB, and will be found to disappear nearer and 
nearer to AB as the inclination is increased, it being ne- 
cessary to bring the edge EG nearer the eye than AD, to 
make € and D disappear. While C and D are thus ap- 
proaching to A, B, they become less and less coloured till 
they are all white. If we incline the rhomb in an oppo- 
site direction, so that GD is brought nearer the eye than 
EA, the images C, D recede from A, B, and become more 
highly coloured, the two images A, B becoming also co- 
loured. The images C, D sometimes appear doubled 
when this inclination is going on, but it is only a dupli- 
city of colour, so to speak, in consequence of the spectrum 
being divided by portions of it passing into the reflected 
pencil. When we bring EC nearer the eye than AD, the 
colours inerease, A and B become also coloured, and an 
apparent colorific duplication of the images C and D takes 

lace. If the rhomb is inlined in an opposite direction, 
so that AD is brought nearer the eye than EC, the images 
C, D become also at first more coloured ; but by increasing 
the inclination, the image C recedes rapidly on the right 
side from A, B, contracts in breadth, and becomes prismati- 
cally coloured, the spectrum which it exhibits being sub- 
divided by several black lines or bands, the parts of the 
spectrum corresponding to these black lines or dark bands 
having passed into the reflected ray. The spectrum D 
recedes as rapidly to the left, expanding in breadth, and 
even disappearing, as well as the images A, B. 

All these phenomena are more finely seen, and the law 
of thcir changes more easily detected, if, instead of a can- 
dle, we look at a long line of light, such as the narrow 
opening between the edges of the window-shutters. 

If we look through the faces ADFH, ADEG of the 
rhomb, placing a prism of glass with an angle of 12° or 15° 
upon one of the faces, to permit the refracted rays to 
emerge at a moderate angle of deviation, the prismatic 
images formerly described will be large spectra, subdi- 
vided by black spaces into 4, 5, 6, &c. coloured images of 
the candle, or of the long luminous line, exhibiting one of 
the most magnificent phenomena that can be witnessed. 

These phenomena vary, of course, with the thickness of 
the enclosed laminz, and as the laminz increase in thick- 
ness the subdivisions of the spectral images become more 
numerous. 

When we reflect light from these lamine, ABCD, for 
example, by allowing the light to enter by the face BFHC, 
and emerge through the face AFHD, the boundary of total 
reflection is marked bya series of brilliant rectilineal fringes, 
polarised in the same manner as the image C, which is now 
the lowermost. When the light is transmitted through 
the lamine at the boundary of total reflection, by entering 
through the face BECG, and emerging through AFHD, a 


series of rectilineal fringes complementary to the former Pog, 


reflected series is seen. They also are polarised in the 


same plane as C, or the lowermost secondary image, and be. ’ 


come much more distinct, by causing the oppositely pola. 
rised pencil to disappear. 

The structure which produces the preceding phenome. 
na, and the duplication of the images, will be understood 
from fig, 157, where ABCD ; 
is the principal section of a 
crystal of this kind of Ice- 
land spar, having AD for 
its axis. One of the lami- 
nz oppositely crystallized is 
shownat Mm, Nz, but much . 
thicker than they are ge- 
nerally, the angles AmM, 
DN being 141° 44. A . 
ray of ordinary light Rd will be refracted in the lines be, 
bd. These rays entering the lamin MN, will be again re- 
fracted doubly ; but as the vein is so thin as to produce 
the system of uniaxal rings, the colours will vary with the 
thickness of the film and the inclination of the ray to the 
axis of the lamina. The four pencils will emerge from the 
lamina at ¢, f, and will be refracted again, as in the figure, 
into the pencils em, en, fo, fp, the colours of en, fo being 
complementary to those of em, fp. 

That the multiplication and colour of the images are pro- 
duced by the causes above explained, has been proved by 
Sir David Brewster, by actually placing lamine of differ 
ent crystals between the prisms AN, BN. In this way, 
by introducing different films in different azimuths, most 
beautiful combinations may be produced. 


If we grind down the angles A and B, so as to have two Maica. 
faces perpendicular to the axis AB, the uniaxal system tioyff the 
of rings is beautifully modified by the action of the lami- i 
ced 


| 


na MN; and that this was the cause of the singular trans- 
formations which the rings experienced in different crystals, 
was proved by the author above quoted, by inserting lami- 


| 
j 


nz between two plates of the chaux carbonatée basée of | 


Haiiy, whose natural faces are perpendicular to the axis. 
These transformations are exceedingly beautiful. Some 
of them are shown in figs. 55, 56, and 57, one of the 
rings consisting of eight dark radii, 
tary system has its inner circle marked with eighé dark- 
coloured spots. These rings suffer beautiful changes, both 
by the motion of the plane round its axes when the analys- 
ing plate is stationary, and by the motion of the analysing 
plate when the rhomb is stationary. In studying these phe- 
nomena in a great variety of crystals intersected with one 
or more laminz, Sir David Brewster noticed a very Te 
markable fact. A rhomb of spar which produced m one 
part of it the transformed systems already mentioned, €x- 
hibited a singular effect in another part, where the crys 
tallization appeared perfect and simple, and where there 
were decidedly no veins or laminz. In one position or aZi- 
muth of this crystal, this portion gave, as might have been 
expected, the regular system of rings with the black cross 
shown in fig. 29. But upon turning it round 40°, 
the rings became elliptical, as shown. at ABCD in fig. 58, 
the first order of colours in one quadrant having Jot 
second order of colours in the adjacent quadrant. 
arms of the black cross took the contorted position abe, def, 
the continuations of it afterwards, viz. am, CM, do, fp being 
so. very faint as to show the continuity of the elliptical 
rings. In this figure the rings of the same order are mars 
ed with the same figure. The very same phenomeno?, 
which points to important theoretical consequences, was 
observed by the same author in another rhomb of xi 
wholly without veins, but the rings were not 50 elliptic 
as in fig. 58. ; 4 
This cbkepoelte structure was discovered by 5ir David 


e 


while the complemen- | | 
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aeiias Brewster in various minerals, and he has described it plates, giving a single system of rays having the very pe- Polarisa- 
|| yery minutely in the case of Braztlian topaz, sulphate of culiar colours which have been already described. A num- _ tion. 

” notash, and opophy|lite. ber of veins appear at the edges, as shown in the figure. All —~~—~ 
Sir John Herschel, we believe, first noticed this struc- the other slices lying below this exhibit the beautiful tessel- 
ture in Brazilian topaz, and obsetved that the central portion ated figure shown in fig.61. The outer case MNOP, which, 
of the crystal had a different colour from the external 4s it were, binds together the internal portions, consists of 
rtion, and that the plane of the principal section of the a great number of parallel véins or plates, which give the 
different parts made angles of 20 -E°. Sir David Brewster colours of grooved surfaces. This frame encloses nine 
found very remarkable arrangements of the coloured por- different crystals, namely, the central lozenge abed, the 
tions, which he has represented in coloured drawings in four prisms A; B, C, D with trapezoidal bases, and the four 
the Cambridge Transactions, vol. ii. In some of these triangular prisms eh/, mn, nkg, gfe, all of which are sepa- 
crystals the structure was tesselated, as in fig. 158, where rated by distinct lines or veins, which are nearly all visible 
ABED, CBEF, are the two external tessele, at one of the by the microscope by a proper method of illumination. 
obtuse angles of the rhomboidal section. If we suppose In polarised light they are all seen with great facility. 
The most extraordinary fact connected with this struc- 


Fig. 158. cure is, that the central lozenge hus only onk axis of double 
refraction, like the terminal plates A, B, fig. 60, while the 


TWo axes. In A and D the plancs of the resultant axés 
are coincident, as in the opposite triangles of sulphate of 
potash, and lie in the direction MN, while the planes of 
| NY the resultant axes in B and C lie in the direction OP. 

When the plate MONP is exposed to polarised light 
and turned round its axis before the analysing plate, the 
lozenge abcd will be dark in evety position. of the plate, 
while the portions A, B, C, D will depolarise the light, or be 

é luminous, when MO or ON are parallel of perpendicular 
to the plane of primitive polarisation. 

Reinarkable as is the structure which we have now de- 
scribed, it is greatly excelled in beauty by another variety 
of Faroe apophyllite, in which Sir David Brewster dis- 
covered the most extraordinary organization. He has given 
an enlarged coloured drawing of the fine symmetrical tints 

me which it exhibits in polarised light, in the Edinburgh Trans- 
that these tessele are divided into four laminx, 1, 2,3, 4, actions; but we hope its structure may be understood by 
and that MN is the principal section, or one of the neu- the following description which he has given of it. The 
tral axes of the central portion of the crystal contiguous crystals have a greenish-white tinge, and are aggregated 
to DEF, then the laminz 1, 1 have their principal section together in masses. The quadrangular prisms are in ge- 
in the direction aa’, forming a very small angle with MN; neral below one twelfth of an inch in width; they are al- 
the laminee 2, 2 have their principal section in the line 6b, ways unpolished on their terminal planes; they have the 
and s0 on to the superficial lamine 4,4, which have their angles at the summit more deeply truncated than the other 
principal section in the direction dd’, inclined from 10° = quadrangular prisms from Faroe ; they are always perfectly 
to 22° == to MN, the inclination varying in different transparent; and may sometimes be detached in a complete 
crystals. ‘The lines aa’, bd/, &c. are also the principal sec- state, with both their terminal summits. 
tions of the corresponding laminze on the side NC. In “In examining this variety of apophyllite, I was enabled, 
like manner, the principal sections aa’, 86", &c. of the la- by the perfection of the crystals, to study their structuré 
thing in BCFE, are the principal sections of the corre- through the natural planes, and at right angles to their 
sponding laminze on the other side AN. As the lamin, axes. The phenomena which this investigation presented 
however, ‘are infinite in number, the principal sections to me were of a very singular and nnexpected nature. 
have every possible direction between dd’ and 8 In symmetry of form and splendour of colouring they far 
~ The bipyramidal sulphate of potash, which Count Bour< surpassed any of the optical arrangements that I had seen, 
' Ron supposed to be a simple crystal, was found by Sir Das while they developed a singular complexity of structure, 
vid Brewster to be a tesselated crystal, composed of three and indicated the existence of new laws of mineral orga- 
pair of crystals of the prismatic sulphate of potash com- nization. . 
ined so that each pair had their principal axis parallel. “When a complete crystal of this variety of apophyllite 
en exposed to polarised light, each pair gave the sys- is exposed to polarised ligt, with its axes inclined 45° to 
tem of biaxal rings, and when held at a distance from the the plane of primitive polarisation, and is subsequently 
eye, had the tesselated appearance shown in fig. 59, Plate examined with an analysing prism, it exhibits, through 
CCCLXXXIV,, each opposite pair of the triangles having both its pair of parallel planes, the appearance shown in 
the same tint.! fig. 62. In turning the crystal round the polarised ray, 
she most remarkable of this class of minerals, and in- all the tints vanish, re-appear, and reach their maximum 
deed the Mmost remarkable body in the whole mineral at the same time, so that they are not the result of any 
Kingdom, is the éesselated apophyllite. It crystallizes most hemitropism, but arise wholly from a symmetrical combi- 
commonly in four-sided rectangular prisms, like CD, fig. nation of elementary crystals possessing different primitive 
60. If we remove the uppermost slice A and the under- forms and different refractive and polarising powers. The 
| most B to the thickness of between the 50th and the 100th difference in the polarising powers is well shown by the 
of an inch, and examine it either by the microscope or by variation of tint; and the difference of refractive power 
polarised light, we shall find that it is ike other uniaxal may be observed with equal distinctness by examining the 
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Polatisa- crystal with the microscope under favourable circumstan- 


tion. 


ces of illumination, when the outlines of the symmetri- 


“—Y-—’ cal forms shown in fig. 62 will be clearly visible. 


“In examining the splendid arrangement of tints ex- 
hibited in the figure, the perfect symmetry which appears 
in all its parts is particularly remarkable. The existence 
of the curvilineal solid in the centre ; the gradual diminu- 
tion in the length of the circumscribing plates, in conse- 
quence of which they taper, as it were, from the angles 
of the central rectangle to the truncated angles at the 
summits; but, above all, the reproduction of similar tints 
on each side of the central figure, and at equal distances 
from it, cannot fail to strike the observer with surprise and 
admiration. 

“ The tints exhibited by each crystal vary, of course, 
according to its thickness; but the range of tint in the 
same plate, and at the same thickness, generally amounts 
in the largest crystals to three of the orders of colours 
in Newton’s scale. The central portion, and the two 
squares above and below it, have in general the same in- 
tensity, while the four segments round the central por- 
tion, and some of the parts beyond each of the squares, 
are also isochromatic. In the central part the colours 


have a decided termination; but towards the summit of 


the prism their outline is less regular, and less distinctly 


marked ; though this irregularity has also its counterpart 
at the other termination. A part of these irregularities 


is sometimes owing to the longitudinal striz on the natu- 
ral faces of the crystal, so that by carefully grinding these 
off, the beauty and regularity of the figure is greatly im- 


prov ed. 


“ In order to ascertain the order of the colours polarised 
by the crystal, and observe in what manner they passed 
into one another, I transmitted the polarised light in a 
direction parallel to one of the diagonals of the quadran- 
gular prism, and thus obtained, as it were, a section of 
the different orders of colours from the zero of their scale. 
The result of this experiment, which is shown in fig. 63, 
was highly interesting, as it displayed to the eye not only 
the law according to which the intensity of the polarising 
forces varied in different parts of the crystal, but also the 
variation in the nature of the tints, and the connection be- 
tween these two classes of phenomena. At the points in 
the diagonal mn, opposite to ba of the crystal, the tints 
rose to the seventh order of colours ; and in other two places 
opposite to ed, they were only to the siath ; while near 
the summits at mn, they descended so low as the fourth or- 
der. Hence it follows that the four curvilincal segments, 
fig. 62, arc next to these in intensity; that the central 
portions of the squares arc again inferior to these ; and that 
the weakest polarising force is near the summit of the 
prisms. At ab, the fourth, Jifth, and sixth fringes have a 
singularly serrated outline, exhibiting, in a very interest- 
ing manner, the sudden variations which take place in the 
polarising forces of the successive lamine. 

«© Having thus described the structure and properties 
of the tesselated apophyllite, it becomes interesting to in- 
quire how far such a combination of structures is compa- 
tible with the admitted laws of crystallography. The 
growth of a crystal, in virtue of the aggregation of minute 
particles endowed with polarity, and possessing certain 
primitive forms, is easily comprehended, whether we sup- 
pose the particles to exist in a statc of igneous fluidity or 


aqueous solution. But it is a necessary consequence of 


this process, that the same law presides at the formation 
of every part of it, and that the crystal is homogeneous 
throughout, possessing the same mechanical and physical 
properties in all parallel directions. 


“ The tesselated apophyllite, however, could not have 
been formed by this process. It resembles more a work of 
art, in which the artist has varied, not only the materials, 
but the laws of their combination. 

‘© A foundation appears to be first laid by means of an 
uniform homogeneous plate, the primitive form of which is 
pyramidal. A central pillar, whose scction is a rectangular 
lozenge, then rises perpendicularly from the base, and con- 
sists of similar particles. Round this pillar are placed new 
materials, in the form of four trapezoidal solids, the primi- 
tive form of whose particles is prismatic ; and in these solids 
the lines of similar properties are at right angles to each 
other. The crystal is then made quadrangular by the ap- 
plication of four triangular prisms of unusual acuteness. 
The nine solids arranged in this symmetrical manner, and 
joined by transparent veins performing the functions of 
cement, are then surrounded by a wall composed of nu- 
merous films, deposited in suceession, and the whole of 
this singular assemblage is finally roofed in by a plate 
exactly similar to that which formed its foundation. 

“ The second variety of the tesselated apophyllite is still 
more complicated. Possessing the different combinations 
of the one which has just been described, it displays, in 
the direction of the length of the prism, an organization 
of the most singular kind. Forms unknown in crystallo- 
graphy occupy its central portion ; and on each side of it 
particles of similar properties take their place at similar 
distances, now forming a zone of uniform polarising force, 
now another increasing to a maximum, and now a third 
descending in the scale by regular gradations. The boun- 
daries of these corresponding though distant zones are 
marked with the greatest precision, and all their parts as 
nicely adjusted as if some skilful workman had selected 
the materials, measured the spaces they were to occupy, 
and finally combined them into the finest specimen of na- 
tural mosaic. 

“ The irregularities of crystallization which are known 
by the name of macle or hemitrope forms, and those com- 
pound groups which arise from the mutual penetration of 
crystals, are merely accidental deviations from particular 
laws which govern the crystallizations in which they oc- 
cur. The aberrations themselves testify the predomi- 
nance of the laws to which they form exceptions, and they 
are susceptible of explanation by assuming certain po- 
larities in the integrant molecules. The compound struc- 
ture of the apophyllite, however, cannot be referred to 
these capricious formations. It is itself the result of a ge- 
neral law, to which there are no exceptions, and when more 
deeply studied and better understood, it must ultimately 
lead to the introduction of some new principle of organi- 
zation, of which crystallographers have at present no con- 

ception. 

«“ The difficulty of accounting for the formation of apo- 
phyllite is in no way diminished by giving the utmost li- 
cense to speculation. We cannot even avail ourselves of 
the extravagant supposition of a crystalline embryo, which, 
like that of animal and vegetable life, gradually expands 
to maturity. The germ of plants and animals is nourished 
by a series of organs, of which, however recondite be the 
operation, we yet see the action and witness the effects; 
but in the architecture of apophyllite no subsidiary organs 
are seen. The crystal appears only in its state of perfec- 
tion; and we are left to admire the skill which presided 
at its formation, and to profit by the instruction which ee 
impressively conveyed by such mysterious organization. 

We have represented in figs. 66 and 67 the figure pro- 
duced by polarised light by an internal slice of the barrel 
or cylindrical apophyllite from Kudlisaet, in Disco Island, 
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brought home by Sir Charles Giésécke. The figures are 
from different specimens. The shaded part of them has 
only one axis of double refraction, while the four sectors 
have two axes, the luminous sectors being analogous to the 
prisms|A, B, C, D, and the dark figure to the central lozenge 


abed, in fig. 61. 
age planes resembles the optical figure even after the planes 


are ground.! 


Sect. XV.—On the Absorption of Light by Uncrystallized 
Bodies. 


When a beam of light passes through the most transpa- 
rent media, such as air and water, a certain portion of it 
is lost. This loss of light is particularly apparent in such 
bodies when a beam of light has traversed a great thick- 
ness of the gas or the fluid. ‘This loss of light has been 
called absorption, and the Kght lost is said to be absorbed ; 
aterm which we use at present as merely expressing a 
fact. 

There are two kinds of absorption which may be no- 
ticed. 1. That in which all the rays of the spectrum are 
proportionally absorbed or lost; and, 2. that in which dif- 
ferent quantities of the differently coloured rays are lost. 
Those bodies in which the first kind of absorption takes 
place are colourless, and those in which the second kind 
takes place are coloured. In black ink, for example, the 
transmitted light of the sun is white. In red ink it is red, 
more of the most refrangible rays of the spectrum being 
lost than of the least refrangible ones. 

When a beam of the sun’s light falls upon a piece of 
charcoal, the light is almost wholly lost or absorbed. Sir 
Isaac Newton thought that the light was reflected or re- 
fracted “ to and fro” within such bodies till it was lost; 
but still the question meets us, why is it lost? If it is 
scattered in all directions it must emerge again from the 
charcoal, and be visible in some way or other. In order 
to meet this and other difficulties, the light is supposed to 
be detained within the body, and somehow or other unit- 
ed to its substance. 

In the case of red ink and similar bodies Sir Isaac New- 
ton conceived that tle blue rays which were lost were 
reflected by the particles of the ink, while the red rays 
were transmitted, as in the colours of thin plates; but as 
we cannot by any process see these blue rays, we can only 
say that they are lost, and the cause of their loss is as diffi- 
cult to be found as in the phenomena of imperfect colour- 
less transparency. 

The following are the general phenomena of coloured 
absorptions in transparent bodies. 

1. Red transparent solids or fluids absorb, generally 
speaking, the blue end of the spectrum. 

2. Blue substances absorb, generally speaking, the red 
end of the spectrum. 

3. Green bodies absorb both the blue and the red ends 
of the spectrum. 

4. Yellow bodies absorb the blue and part of the green 
of the spectrum. 

But when we examine more narrowly the action of co- 
loured bodies on the spectrum, we find that a body may 
derive its peculiar tint from absorbing two, three, four, up 


_ fomany hundred separate parts of the spectrum, so that 
the colour of such a body is the combination of all the 
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parts of the spectrum which are not absorbed. We may 
infer, however, from the general tint of the body, what 
Parts of the spectrum it has chiefly absorbed. Red nitrous 


; Edinburgh Transactions, vol. ix. p. 328. 
, Laylor’s Scientific Memoirs, part iii. 
Phil. Trans, 1837, part ii. 


The mechanical structure of the cleav- 


gas, for example, must have acted most powerfully upon Polarisa- 


the blue end of the spectrum, as we have already seen 
that it does. 


Three theories of absorption have been recently publish- Sir John 
ed, namely, by Sir John Herschel, Baron Wrede, and M. Herschel 


Lamé, all of which are founded upon the undulatory the- 
ory. Sir John Herschel conceives that light may be lost 
within bodies by the interference of different parts of a 
ray, which, after taking two routes of different lengths, 
meet again in a condition to interfere. This hypothesis 
has been modified by Mr Whewell in the following man- 
ner: “If we conceive,” says he,? “with Sir John Her- 
schel, a medium which will not transmit vibrations except 
through certain canals, these canals must have a determi- 
nate direction, and therefore such a constitution would 
give different proportions in different directions. But leta 
medium consist of certain particles regularly distributed, 
the intervening space being filled by a medium capable of 
vibration. Let it be supposed, also, that each vibration, on 
reaching a medium so disposed, proceeds in part direct- 
ly and in part by the indirect routes which go round some 
of the particles and rejoin the direct course. We have 
thus combinations of ramifying and uniting paths, which, 
though very complex in each direction, are the same in 
different directions, in consequence of the regular distri- 
bution of the particles. If the distribution, though regu- 
lar, have a reference to certain axes, as in many crystals, 
the phenomena of absorption may be different in different 
directions with regard to these axes. . 
“In this way the theory of ramifying canals comes to 
coincide with the theory of vibrations, of which parts are 
differently retarded, and thus interfere with each other; a 
theory which has been suggested by other authors.” 


Baron Wrede?® supposes the particles of a transparent bo- Baron 
dy placed regularly at equal distances, with the ether dif- Wrede- 


fused between them. When a ray of light is propagated 
directly through this medium, a portion of it encounters 
some of the particles, and is reflected backwards, then for- 
wards again, and emerges along with the direct ray, so that 
the reflected and direct portions will be in a state to inter- 
fere and destroy each other. This theory, which is analo- 
gous to Newton’s, or rather the very same as Newton’s, is 
liable to:the objection we have already urged to every 
theory in which the light is supposed to be decomposed 
by interior reflections. Now, Baron Wrede’s hypothesis 
may explain all the phenomena, such as dark bands and 
dark lines, which are known to be produced by thin plates 
of various thicknesses, as Dr Young has stated ;* and it may 
even explain those bands and absorptions which have been 
recently discovered in decomposed glass by Sir David 
Brewster, where tlie effects are clearly produced by a com- 
bination of a great number of thin plates,> but where the 
reflected light is as copious as the transmitted light. But 
we cannot conceive it at all applicable to the cases of ni- 
trous gas (to which he has attempted to apply it), and to 
solids and fluids, in which all attempts have failed to dis- 
cover any of the reflected rays. 


The hypothesis of M. Lamé, which we have already M. Lamé. 


stated in our history of Optics, is incompatible with the 
actual phenomena of absorption. In place of the lines and 
bands depending on the surface of emergence, the system 
of lines is determined by the action of the first surface of 
the body, a fact independent of all theory. 

Ofall the theoretical views which we have mentioned, we 
consider those given by Sir John Herscliel and Mr Whe- 
well as the most consistent with observation. They re- 


2 Report of the Fourth Meeting of the British Association, 1834, p. 551. 


_* Elements of Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p, 469. 
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lieve us from the difficulty of accounting for the reflected 
light; but though they have this in their favour, they are 
not founded on any direct data, and indeed were brought 
forward, as Mr Whewell remarks, “ to show that there is 
no incongruity between the undulatory theory and the 
phenomena of absorption.” 

An attempt has been recently made by Sir David 
Brewster to deduce an explanation of absorption, both in 
uncrystallized and doubly refracting bodies, from direct ex- 
periment; but as the details have not been published, we 
can only at present give a very general notice of it. 
Having been led to suppose, along with Dr Young,! that 
a transparent medium transmits light in two separate por- 
tions, one passing through its ultimate partictes, and the 
other through its pores, and that these portions reunite 
continually after each successive separation, Sir David 
Brewster endeavoured so to combine a number of thin 
plates, that the light transmitted through the whole 
should move with different velocitics, the differences being 
so small as to produce interfercnce. This task he found to 
be a very difficult one, but he succeeded, after many fail- 
ures, in finding a doubly-refracting mineral upon which he 
could impress this mechanical condition? When he placed 
a small aperture upon this crystal, in order to exclude as 
much as possible all the light which had not experienced 
any change in its velocity, and looked through it at a well- 
formed prismatic spectrum, or, what was the same thing, 
analysed the light transmitted by the plate with a good 
prism, he was astonished at the sight which was present- 
ed to him, not only because it confirmed his views on a 
subject of such high scientific interest, but from the splen- 
dour of the phenomena which it displayed. The spectrum 
was covered with the sharpest bright and dark lines and 
bands grouped with all the irregularity of the solar and 
nitrous gas lines. The bright lines of maximum inten- 
sity were variously placed; and in almost every spectrum 
thus formed there was a narrow band of pure homogene- 
ous wuite Light, incapable of being decomposed by pris- 
matic analysis. But the interest of this result did not 
stop here. The spectrum of the ordinary differed from 
that of the extraordinary ray, and the brightest lines had 
a different locality in each of them. Here then we have 
the phenomenon of dichroism, of the absorption of light 
in erystallized and uncrystallized bodies, and of bright and 


dark lines and bands in the spectrum, and of the unequal. 


rays of the same refraugibility, but differing 
displayed by an artificially produced com- 
bination, in which we know that the phenomena are owing 
to the interference of rays differently retarded. It can 
therefore scarcely be doubted that the varied phenomena 
of absorption arise from the differences of velocity in the 
rays which pass through the ultimate particles and through 
the pores of bodies. ‘The constitution of the body, or the 
arrangement of the ultimate particles in the first film on 
which the light is incident, determines the nature of the 
absorptive action which the body exercises at different 
thicknesses. 


absorption of 
in colour, all 


Sect. XVI.—On Dichroism, and the Absorption of Com- 
mon and Polarised Light by Doubly Refracting Crystals. 


_ The name of dichroism or double colours, was given very 
appropriately, by M. Cordier, we believe, to a mineral called 
iolite, which in common light exhibited two different colours 
in different directions. Dr Wollaston and several minera- 
logists had observed this double colour in certain crystals 


of palladium, tourmaline, and other crystals. The origin 
of this singular property was not known till Sir David 


Brewter investigated its origin in toltte, and showed that it “ 7 


was connected with the doubly-refracting structure; that 
it never occurred in the ¢essular crystals which did not pos- 
sess double refraction. 

The connection of dichroism with double refraction, and 
its general laws, will be understood from the following ob- 
servations. In aspecimen of yellow Iceland spar the ez- 
traordinary image is of an orange-yellow colour, while the 
ordinary image is yellowish-white. Along the axis of double 
refraction the colour of the two pencils is exactly the same, 
and the differcnce of colour increases with the inclination 
of the refracted ray to the axis. Hence the difference 
of colour increases in proportion to the difference of the 
velocities of the two rays, and is consequently a maximum 
in the equator of double refraction, and is the same in all 
parallels; the colour along the axis being the natural 
colour of the mineral. This is the invariable law of the 
phenomena in uniaxal crystals. The following are the 
observations made by the author already referred to. 


Colours of the two Images in Crystals with one Axis. 
Colour whensits Axis Colour when its Axis 


isin the Plane of Pri- is Perpendicular at 
mitive Polarisation. that Plane. 


Names of Crystals. 


Zircon Brownish white A deeper brown 
Sapphire Yellowish green Blue 

Ruby Pale yellow Bright pink 
Emerald Yellowish green Bluish green 
Emerald Bluish green Yellowish green 
Bery! blue Bluish white Blue 

Beryl green Whitish Bluish green 
Bery! yellow grcen Pale yellow Pale green 


Rock crystal, al- #3 : 

most transparent \ whitish Faint brown 
Rock crystal, yellowYellowish white Yellow 
Amethyst Blue Pink 
Amethyst Grayish white Ruby red 
Ametliyst Reddish yellow Ruby red 
Tourmaline Greenish white Bluish green 
Rubellite Reddish white Faint red 
Idocrase Yellow Green 

Mellite Yellow Bluish white 
Phos. of lime (lilac) Bluish Reddish 
me (olive) Bluish green Yellowish green 
Phos. of lead Bright green Orange yellow 
Calcareous spar Orange yellow Yellowish white 
Octohedrite Whitish brown 


Yellowish brown 


Sir John Herschel has found this property beautifully 
displayed in the sub-oxysulphate of iron, which crystallizes 
in six-sided prisms. 
blood-red, while through the sides of the prism itis of a light 
green colour. Several tourmalines have also been ob» 
served by Sir John to have these same colours along the 
axis, and at right angles to it. There can be little doubt 
that this property will be found in every crystal. of sufficient 
thickness that has the property of double refraction. Even 
if the crystal is colourless, a slight inequality im the mten- 
sity of the two images may be observed; and when it's 


distinctly coloured, the difference of intensity 1s very easily 


seen, even when the two colours are not of a different kind. 


The phenomena of dichroism are best seen in crystals 
and are well exempli- 


with éwo axes of double refraction, 


1 Dr Young made this supposition, not to explain absorption, 
Nat. ‘Phil. vol. ii. p. 937. 


but to account for the dispersion of colours by refraction. Elen. 


2 The same property was afterwards found in several crystallized minerals. 


Along the axis the colour is a deep 


wij» fed in 20lite, a mineral which crystallizes in six or twelve 
io) sided prisms. These prisms are of a deep blue colour when 
i” seen along the axis, and of a yellowish brown colour when 
eed in a direction perpendicular to the axis. 
_ Jf abedis a section of the prism of iolite in a plane parallel 
| tothe axis of the prism, the transmitted light Fig. 159. 
will be dle through the faces ab and de, and a2 
yellowish-brown through ad, be, and in every | 
direction perpendicular to the axis of the” 
prism. If we grind down the angles a, c, 6, d, 
|} soas to replace them with faces mn, mn’, dl 
and op,o'p’, inclined 31° 41’ toad, or to ae / 
the axis of the prism; then, if the plane “2” mat 
abed passes through the resultant ax es of double refraction, 
| we shall observe, by transmitting polarised light through the 
_ crystal in the directions ac, bd, and subsequently analysing 
_ it, a.system of rings round each of these axes. The sys- 
tem will exhibit the individual rings very plainly if the 
| crystal is thin; but if it is thick, we shall observe; when 
the plane acd is perpendicular to the plane of primitive 
) polarisation, some branches of blue and white light, diverg- 
ing in the form of a cross from the centre of the system of 
rings, or the poles of no polarisation, as shown at p and p’, 
fig. 67, where the shaded branches represent the blue ones. 
The summits of the blue masses at p and p’ are tipped with 
purple, and are separated by whitish light in some speci- 
mens, and yeliowish light in others. ‘The white light be- 
comes more blue from p and p’'to o, where it is quite blue, 
and more yellow from p and p’ to ¢ and d, where it is com- 


_ primitive polarisation, the poles p, p/ are marked by spots 
of white light, but everywhere else the light is a deep blue. 

In the plane cadJ, fig. 159, the mineral, when we look 
_ through it at common light, exhibits no other colour but 
yellow, mixed with a small quantity of blue polarised in 
an opposite plane. ‘The ordinary image at c and d is yel- 
lowish brown, and the extraordinary image faint blue, the 
former receiving some blue rays, ‘and the latter some yel- 
low ones from ec, and at a and 6, where the difference of co- 
lour is still well marked. The yellow image becomes fainter 
from a@ and 6 to p and p’, till it changes into blue, and the 
faint blue image is strengthened by other blue rays, till the 
intensity of the two blue images is nearly equal. As the 
incident ray advances from ¢ and d to p and p’, the faint 
| blue image becomes more intense, and the yellow one, re- 
| ceiving an accession of blwe rays, becomes ot' a bluish white 
colour. The ordinary image is whitish from p and p’ to o, 
and the extraordinary a deep blue; but the whiteness gra- 
dually diminishes towards 0, where they are both almost 
‘equally blue. 
The principal axis of double refraction in iolite is nega- 
tive. The most refracted image is purplish blue, and the 
least refracted one yellowish brown. 

The following table shows the colours exhibited by crys- 
tals with éwo axes : 


<> 


Colours of the two Images in Crystals with two Axes. 


Axis of Prism perpen- 


Axis of Prism in the dicular to the Plane 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—* o. ae - of Primitive Polari- 
hs ‘ sation. 
Mica Blood red Pale greenish yellow 
Acetate of copper Blue Greenish yellow 
Turiate of copper Greenish white Blue 
i Bluish green Greenish yellow 
Sphene Yellow Bluish 


* Théorie de le Double Refraction, p. 240, 241; 


pletely yellow. When the plane a bcd is in the plane of | 
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Axis of Prism in the “#8 of Prism perpen- Polarisa- 


Names of Crystals. Plane of Primitive dicular to the Plane 


tion. 


Palin ies of Primitive Polari- ~——~— 
‘ sation. 
Nitrate of copper Bluish white Blue 
Chromate of lead Orange Blood red 


Staurotide 
Chloride of gold 
and sodium 

Chloride of gold L 1 
and ammonia \ ryt; = 

Chloride of gold ) 
and potassium { 


Brownish red Yellowish white 


Lemon yellow Deep orange 


Deep orange 


Lemon yellow Deep orange | 


Augite Blood red Bright green 
Anhydrite Bright pink Pale yellow 
Axinite Reddish white Yellowish white 
Diallage Brownish white | White 
Sulphur Yellow Deeper yellow 
Sulph. of strontites Blue Bluish white 
cobalt Pink Brick red 
Olivine Brown Brownish white 


In the last eight crystals of the preceding table the tints 
are not given in relation to any fixed line. 

In Withamite, a crystal whose principal axis is negative 
in relation to the axis of the prism, the dichroism is beau- 
tiful, and is exhibited both in common and polarised light. 
When common liglit is transmitted through the two pa- 
rallel faces of the prism, the tint is of a crimson or ame- 
thyst colour, with a mixture of straw colour. Upon turn- 
ing the crystal round, the yellow tint disappears, and the 
colour becomes a deep crimson-red. On continuing to 
turn the prism, the colour changes to a straw-yellow, and 
at the end of halfa revolution the crystal resumes its com- 
pound tint. In the groups of crystals which have pene- 
trated the quartz, some of them occupy accidentally the 
position which gives the yellow colour, others that which 
gives the red colour, and some tliat which gives the com- 
pound tint, so that, without a knowledge of their dichroitic 
property, the group might have been considered as com- 
posed of three different sets of crystals.! 

The following table contains the characters of the two 
pencils in crystals, tle number of whose axes has not yet 
been determined. 


Phosphate of iron Fine blue Bluish white 


Actynolite Green Greenish white 
Precious opal Yellow Lighter yellow 
Serpentine Dark green Lighter green 
Asbestos Greenish Yellowish 


Greenish blue 
Lighter yellow 


Blue carb. of copperViolet blue 
Orpiment Sulphur yellow 


Sir David Brewster found that the dichroism of several 
crystals is changed by heat, and that in some cases this 
property may be communicated to them. In several co- 
loured glasses, too, he found an analogous property, when 
they had received the doubly-refracting structure either 
temporarily or permanently.? 


Sect. XVII.—On the Action of the Surfaces of Crystal- 
lized Bodies upon Common and Polarised Light. 


It was remarked by Malus, that the action of the sur- 
face of Iceland spar upon light is independent of the po- 
sition of its principal section, and that its surface acts like 
that of any common transparent body.’ In examining, 


1 aa ec eee 


) Edinburgh Journal of Science, April 1825, vol. ii. p. 219. 
2 See Phil. Trans. 1819, p. 11; or Edin. Philos. Jour. vol. ii. p. 346. 


and Biot’s Traité de Physique, tom. iv. p. 339. 
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Polarisa- however, the superficial action of this mineral, Sir David 


tion. 


Brewster discovered, that all its surfaces, without excep- 
tion, exercise a remarkable action upon light, and that its 
polarising angle varied in different azimuths, excepting 
when the surface was perpendicular to the axis. 

If A and A” are the minimum and maximum polarising 
angles, viz. in azimuth 0°, or in the plane of the principal 
section, and in azimuth 90°, or perpendicular to that plane, 
he found that the variation of the polarising angle was re- 
presented by the following expression, where A’ is the po- 
larising angle required at the azimuth a: 

A'= A+ sin? a (A"’— A); 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis, A” — A = 0, and con- 
sequently no change takes place in the polarising angle ; 
in planes inclined 45° 23! to the axis on the actual faces of 
the rhomboid, A — A = 2° 18’; and 
in planes coincident with the axis, A” — A = 4° nearly. 

The following were the measures which our author ob- 

tained on the natural faces of the rhomb: 
Polarising Angle. 
Azimuth...... 0° mS. ..c08 a 
oe GOST ..... ..-->s:so oe 
ee a ee tasers ene Ore 
On faces nearly parallel to the axes: 
APiithies ss OPK... .cc0s 0.00. 
eS BeESE: OP: 

Sir David Brewster also observed that the polarisation 
was more complete in azimuth 0° than in azimuth 90° on 
the faces of the rhomb; but more complete in azimuth 
90° than in azimuth 0° in faces parallel to the axis. 

As these experiments clearly proved that the forces 
which produced donble refraction extended beyond the 
surface of Iceland spar, our author became desirous of as- 
certaining if the light polarised by reflection from the spar 
suffered any change from the same cause. He therefore 
thought of weakening the force which produces reflection, 
in order to allow the interior force to sliow its weaker influ- 
ence; and he accomplished this by placing oil of cassia on 
its surface, and examining the light reflected at the sepa- 
rating surface of the spar and the oil. The experiments 
which were thus made, and which are detailed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1819, completely proved that the 
interior force polarised common light out of the plane of 
reflection, and modified the law of intensity, according to 
which light is reflected at different angles of incidence. 

These experiments excited no attention till 1835, when 
Professor Maccullagh, of Trinity College, Dublin, began to 
investigate the laws which regulate the reflection and re- 
fraction of light at the separating surface of two media. 
He had anticipated from theory effects the reverse of those 
deduced from the preceding experiments ; and in order to 
account for the latter, he was obliged to modify his theo- 
retical views, and was thus led to the result, that when a 
ray is polarised by reflection from a doubly-reflecting sur- 
face, the plane of polarisation deviates from the plane of 
incidence, except when the axis lies in the latter plane. 
The formula which expresses this deviation represents very 
accurately the measures of the polarising angles in different 
azimuths in the natural faces of the rhomb, the only surface 
in which the exception is true ; but at all other inclinations 
of the reflecting planes to the axis, the theory and the for- 
mula are in fault, for there is a large deviation when the 
axis or principal section of the crystal is in the plane of re- 
flection. 

Professor Maccullagh’s success in deducing theoretically 
the general fact of a deviation increasing as the refractive 
power of the medium approached to that of the spar, 
induced Sir David Brewster to resume his inquiries, the 
general result of which he communicated to the British 
‘Association at Bristo! in 1836, in the following very brief 
abstract. 


eetasee 


i &. 


“ When light is reflected at the separating surface of two | 
media, the lowermost of which is a doubly-refracting one, ig 
the reflected ray is exposed to the action of two forces, '}y 
one of which is the ordinary reflecting force, and the other 
a force which emanates from the interior of the doubly re. | 
fracting crystal. When the first medium is air, or even 
water, the first of these forces overpowers the second ; and, - 
in general, the effects of the one are so masked by the ef- 
fects of the other, that I was obliged to use oil of cassia, | 
a fluid of high refractive power, in order that the interior 
force of the calcareous spar which I wished to examine 
might exhibit its effects independently of those which 
arise from ordinary reflection. ‘The separating surface, 
therefore, which I used, had a small refractive power; and 
the reflecting pencil is so attenuated, especially in using 
polarised light, that it is almost impossible to use any other 
light than that of the sun. 

“When a pencil of common light is reflected from the 
separating surface of oil of cassia and calcareous spar, the 
general action of the spar is to polarise a part of the ray 
in a plane perpendicular to that of reflection, and thus to 
produce by reflection the very same effect that other surfaces 
do by refraction. 

“On the face of calcareousspar, perpendicular to the axis 
of the crystal, the effect is exactly the same in all azi- 
muths; but in every other face the effect varies in different 
azimuths, and depends upon the inclination of the face to 
the axis of double refraction. On the natural face of the 
rhomb common light is polarised iz the plane of reflection, | 
in 0° of azimuth, or in the plane of the principal section; 
but at 38° of azimuth, the whole pencil is polarised at right 
angles to the plane of reflection ; and in other azimuths the | 
effect is nearly the same as I have stated in my printed : 
paper. : 

“In order, however, to observe the change which isactu- 
ally produced upon light, it is necessary to use two pencils, 
one polarised -- 45°, and the other —45°, to the plane of 
incidence. The planes of polarisation of these pencils are 
inclined 90° to each other, and the invariable effect of the | 
new force is to augment that angle in the same manner as | 
is done by a refracting surface, while the tendency of the | 
ordinary reflective force is to diminish the same angle. 
Hence I was led to make an experiment in which these 
opposite forces might compensate one another. I mixed 
oil of olives and oi! of cassia, till I obtained a compound | 
of such a refractive power that its action in bringing to- ” 
gether the planes of polarisation should be equal to the ac- | 
tion of the new force in separating them. Upon reflecting 
the compound pencil from this surface, I was delighted to. 
find that the inclination of the planes was still 90°, and! 
thus obtained the extraordinary result of a reflecting sut- | 
face which possessed no action whatever upon common 
er upon polarised light. h 

«The action of the new force when the plane of reflec: 
tion coincides with the principal section of the crystalisobvi 
ously inexplicable by any theory of light, though I haveno| 
doubt that the undulatory theory may ultimately accommo-" 
date itself to this as well as to other classes of phenomena y 
which it does not at present embrace. The difficulty, how- ' 
ever, isincreased by anotherresult of my experiments, whic ) % 
it is important to notice. On the faces of the spar which a, 
are inclined 0°, 45°, 90°, to the axis of double refraction, | 
the action of the new force is symmetrical upon the two) 
pencils of polarised light whose planes are inclined + iY 
and — 45° to the plane of incidence ; whereas in all inter | 
mediate faces, whose inclination to the axes is 22}° and 
674°, the plane of one of the polarised rays remains station” 
ary, while that of the other is turned round 15°. 

«“ This effect isundoubtedly a very extraordinary one, 
indicates some singular structure in calcareous Spat, 
nature of which it is not easy to conjecture. 
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« ] have examined taese phenomena by using, in place of 
” oil of cassia, various fluids whose refractive powers descend 
gradually to that of water ; but it would be a waste of time 
to give any detailed account of them at present. I shall 


single group of fringes in the middle of the bright space as Polarisa- 
it was before the division of the plates. But, if we turn _ tion. 


one of these halves in its plane, thus disturbing the paral- -—\ —— 
lelism of their axes, 


only state, that the action of the new force becomes weaker 
and weaker as the foree of ordinary reflection is increased, by 
diminishing the refractive power of the oil which is placed in 
contact with the spar. With an oil of the highest refractive 
index, the action of the new force predominates over the 
feeble power of the ordinary force of reflection. With an 
oil of a lower index the two forces exactly balance each 
other; while with oils of still lower indices of refraction, 
the ordinary force overcomes and conceals the action of 
the new one. 

“ Although I have obtained pretty accurate measures of 
the amount of the deviations produced by the new force, 
on eight surfaces, differently inclined to the axis, and in 
various azimuths on these surfaces, yet many experiments 
are still necessary before we can hope to discover the phy- 
sical law of the phenomena ; and if this should be done, 
[have no doubt that Mr Maccullagh will be equally suc- 
cessful in the higher attempt of accounting for them by 
some modification of the undulatory theory.” 


Sect. XVIUI.— On the Mutual Action of Polarised Rays. 


This curious subject has, we believe, not been studied 
by any other philosophers but M. Arago and M. Fresnel, 
and we shall therefore make no apology for giving an ac- 
count of the results which they obtained, in the words of M. 
Fresnel himself :!— 

“In studying the interferences of polarised rays, M. 
Arago and I found that they no longer exercise any influ- 
ence upon one another when their planes of polarisation 
are perpendicular to each other ; that is, that they cannot 
then produce fringes, although all the necessary conditions 
for their appearance in ordinary cases be scrupulously ful- 
filled. I shall describe the three principal experiments 
_ which illustrate this fact, beginning with that which be- 
longs to M. Arago. It consists in making two pencils, 
emanating from tlie same luminous point, and introduced 
_ by two parallel slits, traverse two piles of very thin trans- 
parent plates, such as those of mica or blown-glass, which 
are sufficiently inclined to each other to polarise almost 
_ completely each of the two pencils, taking care that the 
two planes are perpendicularly inclined to each other. In 
this case no fringes can be perceived, whatever care may 
have been taken thus to comipensate the differences of both 
in varying very gently the inclination of one of the piles ; 
but when the planes of incidence of the piles are no longer 
perpendicular to each other, they always cause the fringes 
‘0 appear. In proportion as the planes cease to be paral- 
_ ld, the fringes become weaker, and they disappear alto- 
gether when they are rectangular, provided the polarisa- 
- tion of the two pencils has been sufficiently complete. It 
-Tesults from these experiments, that rays polarised in the 
Same plane influence one another, like the rays of light 
hot modified ; but this influence diminishes in proportion 
as the planes of polarisation deviate from one another, and 
ecomes nothing when they are rectangular. 

The following is another experiment which leads to the 
same results. ‘Lake a plate of sulphate of lime or of rock- 
Crystal parallel to its axis, and of a uniform thickness ; cut 
tan two, and place each of the halves upon one of the slits 
of the screen. suppose that we have turned the two 
halves in such a way that the edges which were in contact 

of the plate are parallel, and the axes 


| before the division 
Will also be parallel. But, in this case, we only perceive a 


We have not seen 
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] we make two other groups of fainter 
fringes spring up, situated one on the right, and the other 
on the left of the group in the middle, and which are com- 
pletely separated from it, in the white light when the plates 
of rock-crystal or of sulphate of lime which are used, are 
only a millimetre thick. It is to be remarked, that the 
number and breadth of the fringes lying between the mid- 
dle of one of these groups and the central group, is propor- 
tional to the thickness of the plates for crystals of the same 
kind, or whose double refraction is of the same strength, 
like rock-crystal and sulphate of lime. In proportion as 
the angle of the two axes increases, these new groups of 
fringes become more and more distinct, and attain at last 
their maximum intensity when the axes of the two plates 
are perpendicular to each other. In this position, the cen- 
tral group, which had been gradually weakened, altogether 
disappeared, and is replaced by a uniform light. From this 
we may conclude, that the rays which produce them, by 
their interference, are no longer capable of influencing one 
another. 

From the position of these fringes, it is easy to see that 
they result from the interference of the rays, which have 
undergone the same kind of refraction in the two plates, 
since, having travelled with equal velocities, they ought to 
arrive simultaneously at the middle of the bright space 
which corresponds to the equal routes, if as we suppose 
the two plates have the same thickness, and always con- 
tinue perpendicular to the rays. Hence, the fringes of the 
central groups were formed by the superposition of those 
which arise—l. From the interference of the ordinary rays 
of the deft plate with the ordinary ray of the right plate ; 
2. From the interference of the extraordinary rays of the 
Jirst plate with the extraordinary rays of the second. The 
two eccentric groups, on the contrary, arise from the in- 
terference of the rays which have undergone different re- 
fractions in the two plates; and as it is the ordinary rays 
which move with the greatest velocity in se/phate of lime 
or rock-crystal, we see that, if we employ one of these two 
species of crystals, the /efé group ought to be formed by 
the union of the extraordinary rays of the left plate with 
the ordinary rays of the right plate, and the right group 
by the union of the extraordinary rays of the right plate 
with the ordinary rays of the left plate. This being 
established, it remains now to determine the direction of 
polarization in each of the pencils which interfere, in order 
that we may deduce from it what are the relative directions 
of the planes of polarization which favour or hinder their 
mutual influence. Analogy shews that the mode of the 
polarization of light ought to be the same as in the small 
plates in crystals thick enough to divide it into two dis- 
tinct pencils. But as this hypothesis might perhaps be an 
object of discussiof, and contradict an ingenious theory of 
one of our most celebrated philosophers, we shall not pre- 
sent it at first as a certain principle, and we shall have re- 
course to a direct experiment to determine the planes of 
polarisation, both of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
which emerge from these plates, which we suppose to be 
one or two millimetres thick. This thickness is sufficient 
to allow us to cut one of their edges obliquely, and obtain 
by this prismatic form the separation of the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays. We then find that they are effectual- 
ly polarised, the first in the principal section, and the others 
in a perpendicular direction. If we are not sufficiently 
convinced that this is their manner of polarisation in emerg- 


the original Memoir, but have translated this portion of it from M. Pouillet’s very valuable work, entitled 
Elemens de. Physique Experimental et de M eteorologie, liv. viii. chap. iii. 
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—— we are about to describe, 
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ing from each plate 
we shall find a new 


when these two surfaces are parallel, 
demonstration of this in the facts that 
setting out from the principles 
established by the experiments of M. Arago, and which are 
besides confirmed by others, of which we are going to 
speak. If, on the contrary, we no longer question the di- 
rection of the polarisation of the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays, actual experiment will afford us a second demonstra- 
tion of these principles. When the axes, indeed, of the 
two plates were parallel, the rays which had experienced 
the same refractions in the two crystals were found po- 
larised in the same direction, and those of contrary colours 
in rectangular directions. It is thus that the group of 
fringes in the middle which proceed from the interference 
of rays of the same name, had a maximum intensity, and 
the two others, which resulted from the interference of the 
rays of contrary names, did not appear again. But when 
the axes of the two plates formed an oblique angle, of 45° for 
instance, the rays of a contrary name, and those of the same 
name, could act at the same time one upon the other, since 
their polarising planes were no longer rectangular, and the 
three groups of fringes were produced. When, in short, 
the axes became perpendicular to one another, the rays of 
the same colour were polarised in rectangular directions, 
and the central group, to which it had given birth, vanish- 
ed, while the ordinary rays of the left plate were then po- 
larised parallel to the extraordinary rays of the right plate, 
and this is the cause why the right group which they pro- 
duce attained its maximum intensity. It is the same with 
the deft group, arising from the interference of the ordinary 
rays of the right plate with the extraordinary rays of the 
left plate. 

The following is a chird experiment, which entirely con- 
firms the results which we have drawn from the first. Ha- 
ving polished a rhomb of calcareous spar upon two oppo- 
site faces, wrought with care so as to be quite parallel, I 
sawed it perpendicularly to these faces, and I obtained 
‘n this manner two rhombs of equal thickness, and in which 
the routes of the ordinary and extraordinary rays were €x- 
actly parallel at the same incidence. I placed them one be- 
fore the other, so that the rays proceeding from the luminous 
point which had traversed the first rhomb passed through 
the second, taking care that their faces were perpendicular 
to the direction of the incident rays; moreover, the prin- 
cipal section of the second rhomb was perpendicular to that 
of the first, in such a manner that the four pencils which 
they produced were in general reduced to two; the ordi- 
nary pencil of the first rhomb was refracted extraordinarily 
+n the second, and the extraordinary pencil of the first was 
refracted ordinarily in the second. From this arrangement 
it followed, that the difference of the route, proceeding 
from the difference of velocity of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary rays, was found compensated for by the two emerg- 
ing pencils. They crossed each other, too, at a very small 
angle, and such that the fringes ought to have had a mag- 
nitude much more than sufficient to be seen ; and, notwith- 
standing, though the necessary conditions for the produc- 
tion of the fringes, in ordinary circumstances, were care- 
fully observed, I never could succeed in making them ap- 
pear. 

While I was searching for them with care, holding a mag- 
nifying-glass to my eye, I gently varied the direction of 
one of the rhombs, sometimes to the right, sometimes to 
the left, in order to compensate the effect resulting from 
any difference of thickness that might have existed; but 
in spite of this trial, repeated a great many times, I never 
could perceive any fringes ; and this is not surprising, after 
what the other experiments have taught us, since the two 
pencils emerged polarised at right angles to each other. 
But what proves that the absence of fringes does not de- 
nend upon the difficulty of arriving by trials at an exact 


compensation is, that I easily succeeded in making them pj, 
appear by employing the light which had been polarised 
before it entered the rhombs, and in causing it to receive’ 
a new polarisation after itsemergence. It is, then, com- 
pletely demonstrable from the experiments which I have 
described, that rays polarised at right angles cannot exert 
any sensible influence upon one another; or in other words 
that their union always produced the same intensity 4 
light, whatever may be the difference of route of the two 
pencils which interfere. 

Another remarkable fact is, that when they have been 
once polarised in rectangular directions, it is not sufficient 
that they are brought back to a common plane of polariza- 
tion, in order that they may give apparent signs of their 
mutual influence. If in the experiment of M. Arago, in- 
deed, or that which I have described, we cause the rays 
which have emerged from the two slits, and which are pola- 
rized at rightangles, to pass through a pileof inclined platesof 
plane glass, no fringes were perceived, in whatever direction 
its ray of incidence was turned. Instead of a pile, we may 
employa rhomb of calcareous spar, if we incline its principal 
section at 45° to the plane of polarisation of the incident 
pencils, so that it divides into two equal parts the angle 
which they make with each other, each image will contain 
the half of each pencil, and these two halves having the 
same plane of polarisation in the same image, ought to 
produce fringes there, if it is sufficient to bring back the 
rays to a plane of common polarisation, to re-establish the 
apparent effects of their mutual influence. But the fringes 
can never be obtained by this method, as long as the rays 
have not been polarised in the same plane, before they were 
divided into two pencils polarised at right angles. 

When the light has experienced this previous polarisa- 
tion, on the contrary, the interposition of the rhomb makes — 
the fringes reappear. The most advantageous direction to 
give the primitive plane of polarisation, is that which divides 
into two equal parts the angle of the rectangular planes, in 
which the two pencils are polarised in the second instanee, 
because then the incident light is equally divided between | 
them. Suppose, in order to fix our ideas, that the primi- | 
tive plane of polarisation is horizontal, it will be necessary | 
that the planes of polarisation impressed upon each of | 
the two pencils, is inclined 45° to the horizontal plane, 
the one above it and the other below it, in such a man- 
ner that they remain perpendicular. We can obtain this 
rectangular polarisation either with the help of the two | 
little piles employed in the experiment of M. Arago, or | 
with two plates whose axes are rectangular axes, or, finally, | 
with a single crystallized plate: We shall only consider | 
this last case, the two others presenting phenomena pre- | 
cisely similar. 

To divide the light into two pencils, which cross ; 
under a small angle, and which may thus produce fringes, 


the apparatus of two mirrors is generally better than 
the screen pierced by two slits, because it produces | 
more brilliant fringes. It has, besides, the advantage 0! 
sation necessary to our experiment 5 it is sufficient for this 

purpose that the two mirrors should be of glass not tinned, 

and inclined 35° to the incident rays; care must pI 
flection. We place near them, in the line of the reflected 
rays, and perpendicularly to their direction, a plate of sul- 
one or two millimetres thick, inclining its principal sec- 
tion 45° to the plane of primitive polarisation, which 4] 


giving immediately to the two pencils the previous polari- 
taken to blacken them behind, to destroy the second Te- 
phate of lime or of rock-crystal parallel to the axis, a" 

have supposed horizontal. The apparatus being thus place, 
before its interposition, and it occupies the same place. 


we only see a single group of fringes across the plate as 
But if we put before the magnifying-glass, a pile of glass 
plates, snclined in a horizontal or vertical direction, we dis 


cover on each side of the central group another group of 
: fringes, which is the more distant as the crystallized plate 

isthicker. If we replace thie pile of plates by a rhomb of 
calcareous spar, whose principal section is divided horizon- 
tally or vertically, we shall see in each of the two images 
which it produces, the two systems of additional fringes which 
the interposition of the pile of plates has caused to appear ; 
and it deserves to be remarked, that these two images are 
complementary to one another ; that is to say, that the ob- 
scure bands of the one correspond to the brilliant bands of 
the other. 

We see in this experiment a new confirmation of the 
principles demonstrated by the preceding ones. The rays 
which have experienced the refractions of opposite names, 
cannot influence each other, because, in emerging from the 
same plate in the case we are now considering, they are 
found polarised in rectangular directions ; consequently the 
groups to the right and the left cannot exist, at least while 
we have not re-established the mutual influence of those 
rays by bringing them to a common plane of polarisation ; 
this is what is effected by the interposition of the pile of 
plates or of the rhomb. The fringes thus produced are the 
more distinct, as the two pencils of contrary names which 
concur in their formation are more equal in intensity ; and 
this is the reason whiy the direction of the principal section 
of the rhomb, which makes an angle of 45° with the axis of 
the plate, is the most favourable to the appearance of 
the fringes. When the principal section of the rhomb is 
parallel or perpendicular to that of the plate, the rays re- 
fracted ordinarily by the plate pass entirely into one image, 
instead of being divided between the two, and all the ex- 
traordinary rays pass into the other iniage, so that there 

can be no more interference bctween them; and the ad- 
' ditional groups of fringes disappear, each image presenting 
only the fringes which resulted from the interference of 
the rays of the same name, that is to say, those which 
compose the central group. 

These two groups of additional fringes which polarized 
light exhibited in the first position of the rhomb, afford 
| one of the most exact methods of measuring double re- 
|, fraction and of studying its law. Their eccentric position, 
indeed, depends on the difference of route of the ordinary 
| and extraordinary rays which emerge from the plate; and 
we can judge of the number of undulations by which the ex- 
traordinary rays of the right pencil remain behind the or- 
dinary rays of the left one, by the number and width of the 
fringes comprised between the middle of the right group, and 
that of the central group. We may determinc this differ- 
ence of route still better, by measuring the interval betwecn 
the middle of the two extreme groups, which is the double 
of their distance from the middle of the central group. 
White light is best suited for this kind of observations, be- 
‘Cause it is brightest, and renders the central band of each 
group easier to be observed. By comparing the thickness 
of the plate with the difference of the observed route, we 
may deduce from it the ratio of the velocities of the ordi- 
hary and extraordinary rays.” 


| Seer, X1X.— On the Production of Double Refraction 
| by Heat, Cold, Pressure, and slow and rapid Indura- 
: 


tion. 


_ The various phenomena of double refraction and the sys- 
‘em of polarised rings, may be produced either transiently 
T permanently in glass and other substances, by heat and 
‘0d, compression and dilatation, and by slow and gradual 
nduration. The phenomena thus produced in polarised 
‘ight ate exceedingly beautiful, and throw much light on 
He subject of double refraction. 


Art. 1. On the Transient Influence of Heat and Cold. 
The influence of heat and cold may be exhibited in cy- 
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linders, tubes, spheres, cubes, and rectangular plates of 


glass, all the phenomena of which were discovered by Sir 
David Brewster. ’ 


1. Cylinders of Glass with one axis of double refraction. 


1. Negative Awis.—If we take a cylinder of glass, 
ACBD, fig. 69, from half an inch to an inch in dia- 
meter or upwards, about one-half an inch or more in 
thickness, and transmit heat uniformly from its circumfer- 
ence to its centre, it will exhibit, when placed between the 
polarising and the analysing plate, and held about eight or 
ten inches from the eye, the system of uniaxal rings shewn 
in fig. 69, exactly similar to those in fig. 29; and by 
turning round the analysing plate, we shall see the com- 
plementary set, as in fig. 31, these rings will be seen as if 
they were in the substance of the glass, and hence, if we 
cover up any part of the circular surface, we shall cover 
up a corresponding part of the system of rings. The axis 
of the system or of double refraction is here fixed in the 
axis of the cylinder, and does not lie in every direction 
parallel to that axis, as in regularly crystallized bodies. 

The system of rings thus produced is negative, like 
those in calcareous spar. 

As soon as the heat reaches the axis of the cylinder, the 
rings become less bright, and they disappear entirely when 
the heat is uniformly distributed through the glass. 

2. Positive Axis.—If we heat a similar cylinder of glass 
uniformly in boiling oil or otherwise, and cool it rapidly at 
its edges by encircling its margin with a cold and good 
conducting material, it will exhibit a similar system, which 
will vanish when the glass is uniformly cold. This system 
of rings, however, is positive, like those of Zircon, and if it 
is placed above the equal negative system, produced as 
already described, they will destroy each other. If the 
two systems are not equal, we shall have a system equal 
to their difference, as in positive and negative uniaxal 
crystals. In both these systems the tint at any point varies 
as the square of the distance of that point from the axis, so 


that if 'T is the tint at any distance D, the tint ¢ corre- 
‘ ; ip 
sponding to any distance d, will be ¢= om If V is the 


velocity of the ordinary ray, we shall have the velocity of 
the extraordinary ray v = V? + ad? 

If we transmit polarized light through the cylindri- 
cal surface of thesc cylinders, we shall observe the pheno- 
mena of biaxal systems exactly the same, as in rectangular 
plates, fig. 81, the tints being produced by the action of 
the positive or negative axis of the cylinder acting in op- 
position to an axis passing through each diameter of the 
cylinder, drawn perpendicular to any point in the middle 
line of the cylindrical surface. 


2. Oval Cylinders, with two axes of double refraction. 


If we perform the two experiments above described with 
oval cylinders, as in fig. 70, we shall have a system of rings 
with two axes. A new axis is developed perpendicular 
to the axis of the cylinder, and in the case of the heated 
cylinder the new axis at O is a positive one, while in the 
cooled cylinder it is a negative one, the neutral black lines 
AD, CB separating the two classes of tints, and corre- 
sponding to the dark hyperbolic branches in biaxal systems 
of rings. The figure referred to is that shewn in azimuths 
inclined 45° to the plane of primitive polarization ; but 
in the azimuths of 0° and 90°, the branches AD, CB re- 
sume the form of the rectangular cross. 


3. Cubes and Parallelopipeds of glass with double refraction. 


Cubes of Glass. — When the shape of the 
that of a cube as in fig. 71, 
duces in azimuth 0° 


glass is 
the figure which it pro- 
by the two processes of heating and 


499 


Polarisa. 


tion. 
4 


———— 


OO 
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Polarisa- Cooling is that shewn in the figure, the tints being nega- 
tion. 


~~ 


ee 


gative or positive according as we apply heat or cold. 
The complementary system is shewn in fig. 72. 
Parallelopipeds of Glass——In a parallelopiped 0.38 of 
an inch square, and 1.11 long, the direct and complemen- 
tary systems at 0° of azimuth are shewn in fig. 73 and 
74. The first of these consist of a black cross, surrounded 
with beautiful fringes of contrary flexure, and four bright 
green spots of the third order. ‘The coloured spots at the 
angles of fig. 74 are of a brilliant pink colour, with a spot 
of blue in the middle of each. When the azimuth is 45°, 
the direct and complementary systems change into fig. 75 


and 76. 
4. Cylindrical Tubes of Glass with two axes of double re- 


fraction. 


When the cylinder has the form of a tube, as in 
fig. 77, the donble refraction is singularly distributed by 
the application of heat or cold either to the outside ABCD 
of the cylinder, or to its inside abcd, or to both A 
black circular fringe m0 p, is the central line which se- 
parates the outside or positive strueturefrom the internal ne- 
gative structure, and vice versa. The breadth of the inter- 
nal annulus ao is always less than A 0, that of the exter- 
nalone. They approach to equality as the bore of the cylin- 
der widens, and the negative structure grows very small, as 
shewn in fig. 78, when the bore diminishes; so that when 
the bore becomes infinitcly small, the system becomes 
either wholly negative or positive, according as heat or 
cold has been used. If when fig. 77 is fully developed, 
we cut a notch EF in the cylinder, we shall have a biaxal 
system of fringes in which there is 2 positive structure be- 
tween two negative ones, or vice versa, as shewn in fig. 79. 

Fhe diameter o p, fig. 77 and 78, is a geomctrical mean 
between the interior and exterior diameters of the tube, 
that is op = V (AB X a). : 
5. Rectangular Plates of Glass, with planes of double re- 


fraction. 


If a well annealed parallelopiped of glass EFCD, 
fig. 80, is submitted to the proccsses already described, 
or even if we lay one edge of it CD on a piccc of iron 
almost red hot, and place the whole betwecn the po- 
larizing and analyzing plates, so that if the heated edge 
CD is inclined 45° to the planes of primitive polariza- 
tion, and the eye can see the whole surface of the glass, 
a series of remarkable phenomena will be produccd. 
The moment the heat enters the lower surface at CD, 
fringes of brilliant colours are seen above CD, and almost 
at the same instant, bcfore the heat has reached the npper 
surface EF, or even the central line a6, similar fringes 
will appear at EF. Colours, at first faint blue, then white, 
vellow, orange, red, &c. of the first order spring up at a6, 
and these central colours are separated from those at the 
cdges by two dark lines or planes MN, OP, corresponding 
to the hyperbolic branches in biaxal crystals, the double 
refraction between MN and OP being negative, in refer- 
ence to a line perpendicular to the fringes, while it is postteve 
without MN and OP. The tints thus developed are those 
of Newton’s scale. 

If T is the central tint in the line «6, D the distance of 
either of the lines MN, OP, from a 4, thetint ¢ at any other 


Td? 
distance d, will be ¢ = T — pr ? formula deduced from 


a 
The term DP 
influence of the principal axis or axes perpendicular to the 
line ab at every point of it; but as the axis in the plane of 
the plate produces an uniform tint T. whose maximum is 


the opposition of two axes. represents the 


in the line a b, where the actien of the ether axis disap. Po} 

pears, and as these axes oppose each other by acting rec- t 

tangularly, they will compensate eaeh other in the lines 

MN, OP, and the tint at any point must always be equal to 
2 


the difference of the tints, or to T — anes 

The magnitudc 2 D, or the distance between MN and 
OP, is a function of the breadth of the plate or 4, and 2D: 
V = 10: 16.02 and D = .312 B?. 

The fringes seen through the thickness of the plates is 
shewn in fig. 81, and the one seen through the ends in 
fig. 82. 

If we wish to find the tints in reference to the lines 
MN, OP, let 3, & be the distance of any point from these 
lines, whose distance from a6 was d, then we have d=1—d, 
3 1—dand do’ = | —d”, that is the tint at any point varies, 
as the product of the distances of that point from the planes 
of the resultantaxes MN,OP. Ifwe makev?= V?+209, 
an expression which gives v the velocity of the extraordi- 
nary ray, we shall have the extraordinary refraction in 
such plates. 


6. Sphercs and Spheroids of Glass with double Refraction. 


Spheres.—If we place a sphere of glass in a glass-trough 
of hot oil or otherwise heat it regularly, we shall find that 
when the heat is passing to the centre of the sphere, it will 
exhibit a positive uniaxal system of rings like that in fig. 
69, in every direction in which we transmit the polarized 
light ; that is, it will have an infinite number of positive 
axes of double refraction. 

If a hot sphere of glass is immersed in a glass-trough of 
cold oil, a similar system of rings will be produced in every 
possible direction ; but it will be negative. 

Spheroids. If we substitute oblate and prolate spheroids 
in place of the sphere in these experiments, we shall find 
that they will have each a positive system of rings round 
their axis of revolution. If the polarised light is transmit- 
ted through an equatorial diameter, we shall find that there 
are two axes of double refraction, the black eross opening 
out when the axis of revolution is inclined 45° to the plane 
of primitive polarisation. 

In the prolate spheroid the black cross opens out in a 
different plane. 


7. On the Effects produced by combining Plates of Glass 
under the transient influence of heat and cold. 


If we combine any two plates of the same shape, the 
resulting system of fringes will be equal to the sum of their 
systems or effects, if the plates are of the same name, that 
is, both positive or both negative, or to the difference of 
their effects, if they are of different names. When the 
plates are solids or symmetrical forms, such as cylinders, 
cubes, or quadrangular plates, no essential variation of 
figure is produced by the combination ; but when the 
plates are rectangular, very interesting phenomena are €X- 
hibited when platcs of the same or of different names are 
crossed rectangularly. Sir David Brewster has given for- 
mule for calculating the forms of the compound or isochro- 
matic curves, as he calls them, but our space will only per- 
mit us to exhibit the effects to the eye. 

When equal rectangular plates of similar names, that 
is, both negative or both positive, are crossed, the phe- 
nomena of the intersectional fringes, as they may be called, 
are shewn in fig. 83, where the isochromatic curves are 
hyperbolas. o 

When the plates are of different names, the one posaive 
and the other negative, and of the same breadth, and the 
same number of fringes, the isochromatic curves até cure 
cles, as in fig. 84. 


When the plates are of different names, and of different 


iy ” breadths, but containing the same number of fringes, the 
|)” isochromatic curves will be edlipses, as in fig. 85. 


8. On the effects produced by altering the form of, or subdi- 
viding plates of glass under the influence of heat or 
cold. 


If we alter the shape of any of the plates above described, 
the form of the isochromatic curves is immediately changed. 


| If we cut any rectangular plate into two by a line pass- 
i| ing through its middle, each of the two plates thus pro- 


| duced has the property of the whole plate, though the 
fringes are less numercus. If a plate ABCD gives the 


_ tints shewn in fig. 86, OP and MN being the dark neutral 


_ lines; then if we cut it with a diamond at ad, so as to sub- 
divide it into two plates, as in fig. 87, each of the plates 


| EFrs, GH rs, will have the same structure as ABCD, 


__ viz. two neutral lines op, mm, and assume positive ahd ne- 
_ gative tints. 


Art. I. On the Permanent Influence of Rapid Cooling. 


In March 1814, Sir David Brewster found that glass 
melted and suddenly cooled, as in the case of Prince Ru- 
perts drops, possessed a permanently doubly refracting 
power, and he communicated this fact in a letter to Sir J oseph 
Banks, dated April 8. 1814; and without knowing that Dr 

Seebeck had published in December 1814 similar results 
with cubes of glass, our author had discovered that cubes, 
cylinders, plates, spheres, and spheroids of glass, exhibiting 

_ permanently the phenomenadescribed in the preceding pages, 

_ may be formed by bringing them toa red heat, and cooling 

_ them rapidly and equally on their edges. A great variety of 

_ beautiful optical figures, developed in polarised light, may 

_ thus be obtained by cooling the glass on metallic patterns. 

A very simple effect of this is shewn in fig. 88, where the 

_ plate of glass was cooled by resting it at its centre on a cy- 

linder of iron. 


Art. III. On the production of Double Refraction by Com- 
pression and Dilatation. 


The effects of compression and dilatation in producing 
double refraction were discovered by Sir David Brewster, 
and communicated to the Royal Society in 1815. Our li- 
mits will permit us to only give a slight notice of them. 

The phenomena both of compression and dilatation or 
extension may be well seen by bending, merely with the 
force of the hands, a square rod, or a long and narrow 
plate of glass, as in fig. 89. When it is held between 
the polarising and analysing plate, cight or ten inches 
from the latter, with its edge AB inclined 45° to the plane 
of primitive polarisation, the whole thickness of the glass 
will be covered with two series of coloured fringes, like 
those in the figure separated by a dark neutral line MN, 
where there is neither compression nor dilatation. The 
‘iminges on the convex side are negative, being produced 

by the extension of the glass in the direction m A, mB, 
| while those on the concave side are produced by the com- 
| eee the glass in the directions Cn, Dz. The iso- 

chromatic curves marked by similar figures, indicating the 
a of the colours, are bent as in the figure. 
_ When a plate of bent glass producing fringes crosses 
Another at right angles, the effect at the intersectional 
‘pace is shewn in fig. 90, where the tint is supposed only 
to be the white of the first order. 
_ When a plate of bent glass is crossed with a plate crys- 
tallized by heat, the fringes in the intersectional square will 


See Phil. Trans., 1816, p. 311. 
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be parabolas, as shewn in fig. 91, whose vertex will be to- 
wards the convex sidc of the bent plate, if the principal 


axis of the other plate is positive, but towards the concave —~——— 


side, if that axis is negative. 


Art. IV. On the Double Refraction produced by gradual 
Induration and difference of Density in soft Solids. 


The phenomena of luminous sectors, separated by a 
black cross at the central part of the uniaxal system of 
rings, which Sir David Brewster discovered round cavities 
in the diamond, in glass, and in various gums, arise from 
the gradual induration of the mass, combined with the 
elastic pressure of the air included in the cavities ; They 
are therefore not properly cases of induration alone. 

When isinglass is dried in a circular trough, it exhibits, 
by polarised light, the uniaxal system of rings like glass, 
in fig. 69. 

When it is indurated in the form of a rectangular mass, 
by the exposure of two sides, fringes are produccd pa- 
rallel to these sides, and biaxal like those in rectangular 
plates of heated glass. 

A sphere of transparent jelly or isinglass, when allowed 
to indurate gradually, will have an axis of double refraction 
in every direction, like a sphere of glass heated. In like 
manner an indurated spheroid will exhibit the biaxal struc- 
ture of a spheroid of glass. 

The most splendid examples, however, of this class of 
facts are exhibited in the lenses of fishes and animals, as 
shewn in figs. 92 and 93. The first of these shews the 
doubly refracting structure of the crystalline lens of a cod, 
along the axis of vision. The central and the external lu- 
minous sectors have a negative doubly refracting structure, 
while the intermediate ones have a positive structure.! 

The figure given by the crystalline lens of a cow is 
shewn in fig. 93, where there are four series of luminous 
sectors, the central ones being positive, the next negative, 
the next positive, and the last negative.? 


CHAP. II].—ON CIRCULAR POLARISATION. 


1. Circular Polarisation in Rock-crystal and Amethyst. 


The general phenomena of circular polarisation were dis- 
covered by M. Arago in 181]. He found that in plates of 
rock-crystal, the colours polarised along its axis were dif- 
ferent from those which he had studied in plates of other 
crystallised bodies. When they were analysed by a prism 
of Iccland spar, he found that the two images had comple- 
mentary colours in the ordinary tints, but, what was re- 
markable, they descended in Newton’s scale as the prism 
revolved, so that if the tint of the extraordinary image was 
red, it became in succession orange, yellow, green, and 
blue. Hence he concluded that the differently coloured 
rays had been polarised in different planes in passing along 
the axis of the rock-crystal. 

M. Biot took up the subject at this point, and investi- 
gated it with his usual ingenuity and success. He found 
that while in some crystals of quartz the tints descended in 
the scale of colours, by turning the analysing prism from 
right to left, in others they descended in the scale by 
turning the prism from /eft to right. The one he called 
left-handed quartz, and the other right-handed quartz. 
He took a plate of quartz, for example, zyth of an inch 
thick, and having polarised the homogeneous colours 
of the spectrum, he transmitted them in succession 
along the axis of this plate, and obtained the following 


ne 


? See Phil. Trans., 1837, vol. ii. 
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results. When the analysing plate was in 0° of azimuth, 


polarisation the red light polarised by the plate was a maximum. 
Were’ When the analysing plate was turned from right to left, 


Fig. 94. 


Amethyst. 


Figs. 95,96 


the red tint gradually diminished, and after a rotation 
of 174°, it wholly vanished. With a plate 2-25ths of an inch 
thick, the red tint did not vanish till after a rotation of 
35°, and so on, every additional 25th of an inch of rock 
crystal requiring an additional rotation of 174 to make the 
tint vanish. A whole inch of quartz, for example, would 
require 25 X 174°==4374°, or one whole turn, and 773° more 
to cause the red tint to vanish. It is obvious that twenty- 
five plates of quartz, 1-25th of an inch thick, would produce 
the same effect as one inch of it. 

When right-handed plates, however, are combined with 
left-handed ones, the rotation produced is equal to the dif- 
ference of their actions ; thus a plate of left-handed quartz 
1-25th of an inch, combined with a plate 2-25ths of an inch, 
would produce a rotation of only 172°. The following table 
contains the rotations produced upon the other coloured rays 
of the spectrum, as given by M. Biot :— 


Arc of rotation for 1-25th 


: 
Names of the ray. of an inch in quartz. 


Pietro fad He a Gatien. p Qyeceotapees 17°-4964 
Limit of red and orange, ......-...+++ 20 -4798 
Limit of orange and yellow, ......... 22 +3138 
Limit of yellow and green,.......+... 25 °6752 
Limit of green and blue, ............. 30 -0460 
Limit of blue and indigo, ..........++ 34 °5717 
Limit of indigo and violet, ..........+ 37 6829 


Extreme violet,......0++ s+ssssssseseeeee44 "0827 


M. Biot conceived that this property of quartz belonged 
to its ultimate molecules, but Sir David Brewster proved 
that this was not the case, by shewing that heat deprived 
quartz of the property of circular polarisation ; and Sir John 
Herschel’s beautiful discovery, that it was connected with 
the crystallisation of the mineral, put this result beyond a 
doubt. He found that those crystals in which the plagied- 
ral faces described by Hauy, went round the crystal from 
right to left, exhibited the optical properties of left-handed 
crystals, and those crystals in which the plagiedral faces 
leant round the crystals from /eft to right, had the properties 
of right-handed crystals. Hence he concluded that what- 
ever be the cause which determined the direction of rotation, 
the same law acted in determining the direction of the pla- 
giedral faces. 

When Sir David Brewster discovered the system of rings 
in quartz, he found the tints of circular polarisation occu- 
pying, as might have been expected, the inner circle of the 
rings as shewn in fig. 94, only small portions of the black 
cross being visible ; but these black portions were larger as 
the plate became thinner. 

In examining the structure and properties of the ame- 
thyst, Sir David Brewster found that this singular mineral 
was actually composed of the two different kinds of quartz, 
viz., the right-handed and the left-handed. These two 
kinds of quartz are arranged in veins, as represented in figs. 
95, 96. In fig. 95, the shaded veins which correspond 
to each alternate face of the pyramid turns the planes of 
polarisation from right to left, while all the rest of the crys- 
tal turns the same planes from /eft to right; and what is very 
interesting, the black lines where these two structures unite 
have no action whatever on the planes of polarisation. In 
some specimens these opposite veins are so very minute, 
that they destroy each other’s action upon the polarised ray, 
and when this happens, the single system of rings appears 
with its black cross, and entirely free of any of the tints of 
circular polarisation. The colouring matter of the amethyst 
is arranged in a very singular manner in relation to these 
veins; and the fracture across the veins exhibits a beauti- 
ful, and sometimes a regular rippled structure, rese mbling 
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the engine-turning of a watch, and affords an infallible mi- cy! 
neralogical character of the amethyst, whether its colour is polay;, 
yellow, orange, olive, green, blue, or perfectly colourless, 

The general structure of well crystallised amethysts is Fj | 
shewn in fig. 96, which is of the natural size, and is taken , 
from one of the finest specimens that Sir David Brewster 
met with. ‘On the three alternate sides of the prism,” says 
he, “viz., MN, OP, and QR, are placed sectors MeN, OdP, 
QaR, which are divided into two parts by dark lines ec’, dd, 
aa', which separate the direct structures of A, C,and E 
from the retrograde structures of B, D, and F. On the 
other three alternate faces of the prisms are placed the three 
veined sectors McbaR, NebdO, and PdbaQ, which meet at 
b in angles of 120°, and consist of veins of opposite struc- 
ture, alternating with each other, and so minnte, that in 
many places the circular tints are almost wholly extinguish- 
ed by their mutual action. The direct sectors A, C, and E, 
are all connected together by the three radial veins ba, be, 
bd, and are therefore to be considered as the expanded ter- 
minations of these veins. The retrograde sectors B, D, and 
F, are expansions of the first retrograde veins next to bade, 
dba, and abe, and the lines ce’, dd’, and aa’, are continua- 
tions of the dark or neutral lines which separate the first re- 
trograde vein from the direct radial veins. 

«All the sectors A, B, C, D, E, and F, are of a yellowish 
brown colour, and all the rest of the crystal is of a pale lilac 
colour, the lilac tints being arranged in the manner previ- 
ously described. ‘he phenomena which I have now men- 
tioned as existing in this specimen are very common in the 
amethyst ; and I have never yet found a specimen in which 
the yellow tints were not confined to those portions which 
formed the expanded terminations of veins ; a fact which in- 
dicates that this would have been the colour of the crystal, 
whether its action were direct or retrograde, and that the 
lilac colour affects in general those portions which are com- 
posed of opposite veins.” 

The subject of circular polarisation received great acces- Fres’s 
sions from the genius of M. Fresnel. He conceived that a tise: 1 
ray passing along the axis of quartz should be refracted in 
two pencils, and he ascertained this to be the case by the 
following experiment. He took a prism ACB of right- 
handed quartz, having its faces AC, BC, equally inclined to 
its axis AB, so that a ray PV should be incident at angles 
of 75° on either face. As a ray, however, refracted at R, 
would not emerge at all from the other side CB, he took 
another similar prism, but from a crystal of left-handed 
quartz, and having cut it into two halves, he placed these 
two halves ACD, BCE, as in the figure, so that he had an 
achromatic combina- 
tion of three prisms. 
Now a ray PQ inci- 
dent perpendicularly 
at Q, should pass 
straight on without Vas 
deviation, or double A rats 
refraction, if quartz were like other uniaxal cry stals. Butifthe 
pencil PQ suffer any double refraction at Q, this double re- 
fraction will be doubled at R, because ABC hasan opposite 
kind of double refraction. The same effect takes place at C, 
so that the ray PQ at its emergence at T, ought to have a 
very sensible double refraction, even if that at Q was very 
small. Now M. Fresnel found that thisdouble refraction actu" 
ally existed, but upon examining the image he found thatthey 
had sufferedanew hind of double refraction, andacquirednew 
properties. Inplace oftheir being pol arised in opposite planes, 
like other doubly refracted pencils, which, when examin 
with a doubly refracting prism, give two unequal images 
alternating in brightness during the revolution of the spat 
prism, they exhibit the following properties:— 

1. Either of the quartz rays, when examined with asp 
prism, gave two images of equal intensity in every position 


Fig. 160. 
Cc 
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ofthe prism. Hence they resemble unpolarised light, as if of which we shal] give some account in the next chapter. Circular 
honthey consisted of two rectangularly polarised rays. , In giving the name of circular polarisation to that which Polarisation 
lw 9, They differ from unpolarised light in having the fol- is impressed on the two rays along the axis of quartz, M.~“"\—” 
lowing remarkable and characteristic property. If either Fresnel was guided by theoretical considerations. Mr. Air rE cage 
of them are incident at right angles, as shewn at RP, fig. has, however, taken a different view of the condition of er 
160, upon the face AB ofa parallelopiped of crown glass, light forming these two rays in quartz, and has been led to 

having its refracting index 1:51, and its angles ABC and results of very high interest. The following are the expe- 


'|| ape 544°, it will suffer two total re- riments, which we shall give in his own words, on which 
flexious at Q and S, emerging perpen- Fig. 161. he founded his deductions. They were made with a Fres- 
| dicularly from the surface DC in the nel’s rhomb, fitted up as in the annexed 
| direction ST. Now this ray ST is figure, where the rhomb is shewn at rr. Fig. 162, 


| found to be completely polarised in a 
plane inclined 45° to the plane of its 
reflexions, whatever may be the po- 


| “1. If Fresnel’s rhomb, mounted as in 
sition of that plane. Ifthe other ray 

) 

| 


the annexed figure,be placed toreceivethe 
polarised light, so that the plane ofreflex- 
ion passes through the divisions 45° and 
225°, the calc spar will present another 
appearance 97. The rings are abruptly 
and absolutely: dislocated: those in the 


is incident, at rp, and is reflected at g 
and s, so as to emerge in the direction 
st, the one ray ST will be polarised 


_ ina plane 45° to the right, and the upper right hand quadrant and the quad- 
other s¢ 45° to the deft of the plane of » C rant opposite to it, are pushed from the 
reflexion. Hence they emerge when Ae centre by one-fourth of an interval, and 


supetimposed in a state of common those in the other quadrants are drawn 
light. ‘The two rays RP, zp, are said to be circularly po- nearer to the centre by the same quality. 
larised. The line separating the quadrants is no- 
| 3. Ifa ray thus circularly polarised is transmitted through where black; the intensity of its light is uniform, and about 
___athin crystallized plate, and parallel to its axis, it is divided equal to the mean intensity. If the plane of incidence pass 
_ bydouble refraction into two rays of complementary tints, through 135° and 315°, the phenomena of adjacent quad- 
_ thus shewing a decided difference from a ray of common rants are exactly interchanged. No alteration is made by 
light; and these complementary colours always differ from turning the analysing plate round the incident ray ; the 
those that are produced from light, polarised and analys- lines dividing the quadrants are always parallel and pérpen- 
edin the usual way, by an exact quarter of a tint either in dicular to the plane of reflexion at the analysing plate. 
defect or in excess. “ 2. If the plane of reflexion in the rhomb pass through 
4. A circularly polarised ray transmitted again along the 0° and 180°, or through 90° and: 360°, the phenomena are 
axis of rock crystal, and subsequently analysed, produces, precisely the same, and undergo the same changes as those 
like common light, no colours, and differs in this respect in ordinary rings. If while the plates are crossed, the 
from polarised light. rhomb be turned gradually from the position 0° towards 
As two circularly polarised rays RP, ™p, emerge from 485°, the rings are gradually changed, at first becoming (as 
| Presne?’'s rhomb, (as the parallelopiped of glass ABCD, fig. far as the eye can judge) elliptical, and then assuming the 
160, has been called), in rays ST, st, polarised +45° to the form represented in fig. 98. 
plane of reflection, it occurred to F resnel, and he found it to “ 3. Ifa plate of quartz, whether right or left handed, be 
be so, that aray T'S polarised 45° to the plane of reflexion interposed between the crossed plates, a set of rings is seen 
in the rhomb, would emerge in the direction PR, as a cir- like those in fig. 94. As far as the eye can judge, the rings Fig. 94. 
cularly polarised ray, possessing all the properties of one of are exactly circular, but there is no black cross, and the 
| the rays formed along the axis of quartz. central tint is not black, but removed from it by a number 
In an extensive series of experiments, of which we shall of tints in Newton’s scale proportional to the thickness of 
givesome accountin the following chapter, Sir David Brews- the quartz. Thus with a thickness of 0-48 inch, the central 
ter had occasion to examine some of the kindred phenome- tint is pale pink ; with a thickness 0°38 inch, the central tint js 
na of circular polarisation. His first experiments on this bright yellowish green; with thickness 0-26 inch it isa rich 
subject preceded those of Fresnel. He found that total re- red plum colour ; with thickness 0-17 inch, it is a rich yellow. 
flexion produced polarised tints analogous to those of crys- “ The colours then appear to be nearly the same, begin- 
tallised laminze, and he supposed that these colours were ning from the centre, as in Newton’s scale, beginning with 
produced by the interference of two portions of light, the the tint representing this central tint. Ata considerable 
_ one partially reflected in the first instance, and the other distance from the centre, four dark brushes begin to be vi- 
beginning to be refracted, and caused to return, by the con- sible, in the same directions as the arms of the black cross 
tnued operation of the same power.' In continuing his in calc spar. 
experiments, he found that the colours produced by total “4. Now, (supposing the crystal right handed), if the 
teflexion did not rise in the scale by successive reflexions ; plate of quartz be thin, and the analysing plate be turned, 
and at the end of 1816, he announced in the Journal of the the upper part towards the observer’s left hand, a bluish 
oyal Institution,? that he had discovered “a new species short-armed cross appears in the centre, which, on turning 
of moveable polarisation, in which the complementary tints further, becomes yellow, and the rings are enlarged. On 
‘ever rise above the white (the bluish white) of the first turning still further, the cross breaks into four dots. The 
order, by the successive application of the polarising influ- rings are no longer circular, but of a form intermediate be- 
ence,” &. He determined experimentally the angles at tween a circle and a square, their diagonals (as well as the 
Which this tint was successively produced and destroyed, and cross) being inclined to the left of the parallel, and perpen- 
thus discovered some of the leading properties of total re- dicular to the plane of reflexion. See fig. 99. If the ana- 
“ion, It was Fresnel, however, that discovered this new lysing plate be turned the other way, there is no cross ; the 
‘pecies of polarisation to be circular, and made those other form of the rings is changed from circular nearly as in the 
splendid discoveries which we have just detailed. We owe former case. 
to Sir David Brewster, however, the discovery of the in- “5. Ifthe plate of quartz be thick, the dilatation, and the 


‘Version of the spectrum in the phenomena of total reflexion, rings, and the change of form are all the perceptible phe- 


' See Curomatics, vol. vi. p- 646, and Phil. Trans. 18380, p. 310. *Vol. iii. p. 213, 
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Fig. 98. 


Fig. 99. 
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polarisation to the left, the rings continually dilate, 
er up continually in the centre, and become rings. 


Fig. 00. 


Fig. 101. 
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nomena. And on turning the analysing plate continually 
and new spots start 
If the 
crystal be left handed, the remarks in this and the last ar- 
ticle apply equally well, supposing the analysing plate turn- 
ed in the opposite direction. 

« 6, If Fresnel’s rhomb be placed in the position 45°, and 
the light thus circularly polarised pass through the quartz, 
on applying the analysing plate instead of rings, there are 
seen two spirals naturally inwrapping each other, as in fig. 
100. Ifthe rhomb be placed in position 135°, the figure 
is turned through a quadrant. If the quartz be left handed, 
the spirals are turned in the opposite direction. The-ceii- 
tral tint appears to be white. With the rhomb which If 
have conimonly used, (which is of plate glass, but with thie 
angles given by Fresnel for crown glass), there is at the 
centre an extremely dilute tint of pink. I think it likely 
that this arises from the cross in the angles, as the inten- 
sity of the colours have no proportion to that in other parts 
of the spirals. The figure was drawn from the appearances 
given by a plate of quartz 0:26 inch thick. 

« 7, If two plates of quartz of equal thickness, but cut one 
from a right handed, and the other from a left handed crys- 
tal, be attached together, and put between the polarising and 
analysing plates, the left handed slice nearest to the polarising 
plate, the appearance presented is that of fig. 101. Four 
spirals (proceeding from a black cross in the centre, which 
is inclined to the plane of reflexion), cut a series of circles at 
every quadrant. The points of intersection are in the plane 
of reflexion, and perpendicular to it. This is the simplest 
way of describing the form; but if we followed the colours 
which graduate most gently, we should say that the form 
of each is alternately a spiral and circular arc, quadrant af- 
ter quadrant. 

“ Ata distance from the centre, the black brushes are 
seen. Ifthe combination be turned, so that the right hand- 
ed slice is nearest to the polarising plate, the spirals are 
turned in the opposite direction. This is one of the most 
beautiful phenomena of optics. The slices from whose ap- 
pearance the figure was drawn, are each 0°16 inch thick.” 

The preceding phenomena are described as they appear 
when examined with an analysing plate of unsilvered glass. 
The following are the theoretical views which Mr. Airy 
considers as consonant with these experiments. They had 
been originally suggested to him by the desire of finding 
some connecting link between the peculiar double refrac- 
tion in quartz, and the common double refraction. 

« 1, I suppose the ordinary rays to consist of light ellip- 
tically polarised, the greater axis of the ellipse being per- 
pendicular to the principal plane, and the extraordinary 
rays to consist of light elliptically polarised, the greater 
axis of the ellipse being in the principal plane. 

« 2, I suppose that when the ordinary ray is right-ellip- 
tically polarised, the extraordinary ray is left-elliptically- 
polarised, and vice versa. 

« 3, I suppose that the proportions of the axes of the 
two ellipses are the same, each proportion being one of 
equality when the direction of the ray coincides -with the 
axis, and becoming more unequal, according to some un- 
known law, as the direction is more inclined to the axis; 
the minor axes of the ellipses having sensible magnitudes 
when the rays are inclined 10° to the axis. 

« 4, I suppose that the course of the rays after refraction 
can be determined by the construction given by Huygens 
for calc spar, with this difference only, that the prolate sphe- 
roid for determining the course of the extraordinary ray 
must not be supposed to touch the sphere for determining 
the course of the ordinary ray, but must be entirely con- 
tained within it.” 


1 Report of the British Association for 1836, p. 18. 


2 This memoir bas been translated and published in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, vol. i. part i, p. 73+ 


In a supplement to his investigations, Mr. Airy remarks, Cir 


that he has not yet ascertained the law which connects the polar 
ellipticity of the rays with the angle that they make with 
the axis. He considers, however, the following points as 
made out :— 

“ One of the rays is certainly right-handed elliptical, and 
the other certainly left-handed elliptical. The major axis 
of one is certainly perpendicular to the principal plane of 
the crystal, and the major axis of the other is certainly in 
that plane. Mr. Airy remarks, that in some trials for mea- 
suring the ellipticities of the rays, he seems to have arrived 
at the conclusion, that the proportion of the axes of the or- 
dinary ray is more nearly one of equality than the propor- 
tion of the axes of the extraordinary ray.” 

This subject has recently been investigated by Profes- Pro 
sor Maccullagh, whose object was to pave the way for a Mac. 
mechanical theory, by shewing that all the phenomena may !#gt 
be grouped together by means of a simple geometrical hy- 
pothesis. Setting out from this hypothesis, he arrives im- 
mediately at all the known laws, and obtains at the same 
time a law that was previously unknown, and which is tech- 
nically called the law of ellipticity. By this law Professor 
Maccullagh has been able to compute the ellipticities ob- 
served by Mr. Airy in rays inclined to the axis of quartz, 
from the angles of rotation observed by M. Biot in rays pa- 
rallel to that axis.’ ' 

The phenomena of circular polarisation were discovered 
by Sir David Brewster, in plates of glass possessing the 
doubly refracting structure. M. Dove of Berlin has found 
it also in compressed glass and has published an interesting 
memoir on the subject, in which he takes little notice of the 
previous labours of others, on the various subjects of which 
he treats. As our limits will not permit us to give anyac- 
count of its contents, we must refer our readers to the ori- 
ginal memoir? 


Srect. 1—On the Circular Polarisation of Fluids. 


Although this remarkable property was discovered in 
some fluids by M. Seebeck by independent observation, yet 
M. Biot had anticipated him in it, and has made this sub- 
ject so completely his own, by a series of the most elaborate 
‘and beautiful researches, that if he had done nothing else for 
science, they would have ensured him a high reputation. 
We regret extremely that our limits will not permit us to 
give any thing like a full and satisfactory account of his dis- 
coveries, particularly those contained in his valuable paper of 
1832. We must therefore refer the reader to his original 
memoirs, and present to them in as abridged a form as pos- 
sible his leading results. 

M. Biot discovered that some fluids turn the planes of 
a polarised ray from right to left, and others from left to 
right. He found also that the tints rose in the scale as in 
quartz by an increase in the thickness of the fluid. The 
following table contains some of his results :— 


I. Fluids that turn the Plane of Polarisation from 
Left to hight. 


Arcs of rotation with the 
red rays, with a thick- 


Colours. ness of 200 millimetres. 
Oil of fennel seeds......s.....00ePalish greet..erres-*+e 26932 
awvevee CAITaWay Seeds...... susan Colourless....++-+++-+° 131 +53 
poceneecey |HGHEUUELE Rogeognacoogesagaaoe: Greenish...... liege 4 -04 
encecernre TOSEMATY «4445002 cascceccancsssieasencgdeets he omammaE 6 “8 
qevencece MATJOTAM 000 seeeeeceeeerees Orange yellow..+..+++ 23 68 
Le Yellow.....+- ccc 7 06 
ee ee ee SO ld 12 
ceweseere DILLEP OTAVQZES... 0.0006 oer Greenish yellow......-157 ‘89 
pocevorere DETLAMOL. oeeeseceseererees Colourless.....-++ esses One 
pense WEMOMNSS: «cee seceer ss esrenasis Colourless...-+++++ 110 “53 
Neroli, common......+.0+ sesenes Yellows... y3ths of oil — 
eae “Ee ecee oes wesw oe Orange yellow...++++ . 
coe peli ae of com. Neroli 


. 
f 


a 
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Proportion of 53 of acid 


> One of the most curious 


Oil of mustard and oil of bitter almonds exercise no ac= 
tion upon polarised light. 

M. Biot found that in a solution of natural camphor in 
alcohol, in which there was 0-37117 of camphor in weight 
to I of the solution, and its density 0°87221, the rotation 
for red light, and a thickness of 152. millimetres, was 17° 
‘56 from left to right. A solution of artificial camphor 
in alcohol, on the other hand, with 0:0917 of camphor to 
of the solution, and having its density..0-8455, and in a 
thickness of 1357 millimetres, produced only a rotation of 
24°, but in the opposite direction, from’ right to left. In 
gum from Senegal, of which 47-4 parts was dissolved in 
99:1 of distilled water there was a rotation. from right to 
left, of 12° 13’ 20”, with a thickness of 152 millimetres. 

The following table contains the results which-our author 
obtained from different kinds of sugar :— 


fjealar ‘Il. Fluids that turn the Plane of Polarisation from table substances at present known, at equal densities and si, dao 
»desation. Right to Left. thicknesses, in turning round the plane of a polarised ray,— Polarisation 
~~ Essential oi] of turpentine......... EO” Sa 59°-2] rock crystal only being Superior to it. The name of dex- 
é Naphtha “Ane Chega Beale ote eedal (GYEEIIGN. cts, ce ccee 15 -21 trine has been §iven to it in order to mark the direction as 
* Oil of anise seeds.............ccc000- Greenish, 22114, 29 0 P51 well as the powerful energy of its force of rotation. 
Pr MITE. Sissi i Aes ciek. Ske Limpid.......s00ss00004..32 28 M. Biot and M. Persoz have more recently found a sugar 
PERO ier aang dd. Salciden Cras Yellowish............ conjectured. of starch, whose power of rotation is almost equal to that 


of crystallised sugar of canes. They have also discovered 
that, when sugar of canes is dissolved in water mixed with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and heated below the boiling point, it 
loses its power of turning the planes of polarisation from 
left to right, like sugar of Srapes not solidified. Sugar of 
starch submitted to the same process did not experience 
this inversion. 

M. Biot likewise found, that the colouration of liquids did 
not exercise any influence on their rotatory property. 

We regret that want of room prevents us from giving any 
account of M. Biot’s more recent, and extremely interest- 
ing researches on the growth and nutrition of plants. Thesc 
researches have a high practical value, and shew in a 
striking manner that the most abstract researches in physi- 
cal science will sooner or later find some useful application. 


From Left to Right. , CHAP. UI-—ON ELLIPTICAL POLARISATION. 
Arc of rotation of red Molecular 

Proportion of sugar light ina thickness of power of 5 

inlofthesolution, Density. “152 millimeters, —_rotation, The phenomena and laws of elliptical polarisation, as they 
Sugar of canes, syrup of.. aaa fobty or a 7 gse 94 are at present known, have been investigated only by Sir 
. YT ars 70 11 15 David Brewster. This species of polarisation forms the 
Sugar of milk ...0°14 1:0537 10 21 40 70:18 connecting link between plane polarisation and circular 
| wreerearens Starch. 0°65 1:2460 48 30 0 59:99 polarisation, passing nearly into the former when exhibited 
: B7ialimable principle of by galena and into the latter when exhibited by silver. 
.__ honey. wveene O34 1:1329 16 47 30 43:32 Sir David Brewster found at an early period, what Malus 
‘ Sugar OF RIAD CB ows i oscnckcseerseys Mine tea eben vot bssget publ lice 4 59:10 had previously observed, that the light reflected from me- 
ae . tals was polarised in different planes. The former, how- 

From right to left. ever, found, that the pencil polarised in the plane of re- 


The rotation being observed for the yellow rays, 
and the thickness of solution 152 millimeters as before. 


flexion was always more intense than that polarised in a per- 
pendicular plane, and which he conceived had entered the 


Sugar of grapes in syrup......scecssscceeessceesoseeecescsso 10° 0’ 0” +e, Th 
Unerystallisable principle of honey, alcoholic solution $ 38 20 metal and nae P exdally absorb He md he differ 
the same ArY....ccercsseeesscecccccscce,., 1115 0 ence between the intensities of these pencils to be lcast in 


M. Biot made experiments. with various vegetable juices, 
all of which gave a slight rotation from right to left. 


silver and greatest in galeena, metals which had an interme- 
diate effect, being arranged as in the following table. 
Order in which the metals polarise most light in the 


Thickness of fluid. Rotation. ion. 
Juice of grapes White....cecceccceceses,. 160 millimetres........6° plane of reflexion 
Do. i BERRA SNR ames 6-2. : 
> ™ White mixed. on > Ri Galena. Steel. Copper. Fine gold. 
4 aca i ee eee ee ee ee errr yy 160 bel LTT eet 5-33 Lead. Zine. Tin plate. Common silver. 
Verjuice ee ee eek 160 "ark 1-81 Grey cobalt. Speculum metal. Brass. Pure silver. 
Chasselas of Fountainbl re cei ae bs pecans A Se 8-00 Arsenical cobalt. Platinum. Grain tin. Total reflexion 
Common black grape MEI gual ar et Ut 10-00 Iron pyrites. | Bismuth. Jewellers’ gold. — from glass. 
“Apples for cider......0.....ccecc-.cce eee 3°33 Antimony i Mereury. 
d gooseberries very ripe............. 80 —~.—, «181 . ‘ 
iles of the sslovine Wa Beets sdichld 160 ————.......... 2:5 He found also that, by increasing the number of re- 


_ M. Biot also found, that claret, white champagne, alcohol, 
sulphuric ether, citric acid dissolved in the proportion of 
30 to 37 of water, sulphuric acid pure and colourless, and 
olive oil, produced no effect upon polarised light. 

He found, however, that tartaric acid dissolved in the 
to 52 of water produced a rotation 
of 8° from right to left. 
discoveries contained in M. Biot’s 
Memoir, is that of the powerful rotatory property of dertrine 


_ Mtuncrystallisable syrup which is found in the farina of rice, 


7 eat,and even of ligneous tissue.' It differs from gum in pro- 
icing an opposite rotation, and from sugar in its superior 


_ Power of rotation, which is almost triple of that which is ex- 
) erted by sugar of canes. 


It surpasses all animal and vege- 


/ Velope and set free the dextrine. 
VOL. Xyt. 


flexions, the whole of the light could be polarised in one 
plane. The white light of a wax candle j0 feet distant, is 
polarised by etght reflexions from steel between 60° and80°, 
whereas it requires more than thirty-six from silver, and in to- 
tal reflexion where the elliptical polarisation becomes circular; 
and when the two pencils are equal, the total polarisation of 
the pencil cannot be effected by any number of reflexions. 

The action of metals. upon polarised light presents us 
with a series of very extraordinary phenomena. One of 
the first of these which was discovered by our author, was 
the action of successive reflections from silver and gold upon 
polarised light. These reflexions are made from two metallic 
plates placed between the polarising and analysing plate or 
rhomb, and when the plane of metallic reflexions is parallel 
or perpendicular to the plane of primitive polarisation, its 


-. Dextrine may be. procured from laundry starch by hot or cold acids, by potash, or by hot water, any one of which will rupture the en. 
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Elliptical azimuth will be 0°, 90°, 180°, &c. and when it is inclined 45° 
polarisation to that plane, its azimuth will be 45°, 1352, &c. 


: 
} ' 


author, “without any theoretical reference the term circular Eliipt 
polarisation is from this and other facts experimentally ap-Polarisat 


In azimuth 0° no colours are observed by reflexions 
from two plates of silver placed parallel toone another, just as 
in the case of crystallised laminee whose axes are in 0° of 
azimuth. 

At 45°, 135° of azimuth, the most brilliant complemen- 
tary colours are seen, either by turning round the analysing 
plate, or by using a rhomb of spar that gives two images. 
These colours become fainter and fainter while the azi- 
muth changes from 45° to 90°, or from 45° back to 0°, ex- 
actly like those of crystallised laminz. 

When a small number of reflexions are used, the tints 
are fainter and less brilliant, and they increase with the 
number of reflexions. There is an angle of reflexion 
about 75°, at which the tints are brightest, and they become 
fainter as the reflexions are performed at greater or at less 
angles. 

All the other metals in the preceding table, as well as 
total reflexion from glass, give analogous colours, but taney 
are most brilliant in silver, and diminish towards galeena. 

Now, it is obvious, that at about 75° of incidence (if we. 
suppose the metal to be steel) the polarised light which it 
reflects has acquired some new physical property. 

1. It is neither common light nor partially polarised 
light, because if we reflect it a second time at 75° 7 ts re- 
stored to light polarised in one plane. 

2. It is not polarised light, because it does not vanish 
during the revolution of the analysing rhomb. 

In order then to discover its nature, let it be transmitted 
along the axis of Iceland spar. The common uniaxal 
system of rings is changed into that shewn in fig. 102, 
which is similar to the effect produced by crossing the 
uniaxal system of rings with a thin film polarising the pale 
blue of the first order. If we substitute for the Iceland 
spar, films of sulphate of lime, we shall find that their tints 
are increased or diminished according as the metallic ac- 
tion coincides with or opposes that of the crystal. This 
experiment led our author into the erroneous opinion that 
metals acted like crystallised plates; but when he found 
that a second reflexion at 75° destroyed the effect of the 
first reflexion, he saw that this opinion was untenable, and 
was led to consider the phenomena as having some resem- 
blance to those of circular polarisation. 

We have already seen, that a circularly polarised ray 
RP, fig. 161, emerges after two total reflexions in the di- 
rection ST, polarised 45° to the plane of the two reflexions 
in every azimuth. Now, if we reflect ; 

a ray of light R polarised + 45° at Q Fig. 163. 
from one plate of silver CD, the rays ® 
QS will have acquired a property an- 
alogous to that of circular polarisation ; 
for if it is reflected a second time at 
S, the reflected ray ST will emerge 
polarised 89° 48’ to the plane of re- 
flexion. Now the difference between 
this result and that from total re- 
flexion, is that one reflexion from sil- 
ver impresses the same character upon 
light, whereas in total reflexion two 
reflexions are necessary. Another T 

point of difference is, that when the ray is restored by the 
same number of reflexions, it is not wholly restored to aplane 
__ 45°, but only to a plane — 39° 48’. But there is another 
difference of a very interesting kind. In circular polarisa- 
tion, the ray has the same properties on all its sides, and 
the angles of reflexion at which it is restored to polarised 
light in different azimuths, are all equal to the radii of 
a circle described round the rays. “Hence,” says our 


————————— 


propriate.’ In like manner, without referring to the theore- 
tical existence of elliptical vibrations produced by the in- 
terference of two rectilineal vibrations of unequal ampli- 
tudes, we may give to the new phenomenon the name of 
elliptic polarisation, because the angles of reflexion at 
which this kind of light is restored to polarised light, may 
be represented by the variable radius of an ellipse.” 

Now, it is a curious fact, that while silver restores the 
ray to angles of 39° 48’, other metals restore it to angles 
deviating more and more from 45°, as is shewn in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Inclination of Inclination of 

z restored ray. ’ restored ray. 

Total reflexion from glass 45° 0’ Bismuth........+.ss00 oe ALO 
Pure silver .....+scsssseeeeeee 39 48 Speculum metal.......... 72 @ 
Common silver........+0++-+ B60 Zines. ...eccescsseoscrvesceeeee 19 10 
Fine gold.......csscsessees ees 35 0 . Steelissiscasscooseeessecesee wl? 0 
Jewellers’ gold.......sssssere 33 0 Iron pyrites......ssssseceeeee 14 0 
CATAIIT EIN snaceos cesioceconcceee 83 0 Antimony... ..-ssccreerel6 15 
BrassS..cscssce-esseceseseccsse® 32 0  Arsenical cobalt............ 13 0 
Tin plate....csssecseceeeecees 31 0 Cobalt...... cance reser 12 30 
Copper. ....++0. Nee et on QQ 0 Lead... ..eereseecereseseoees «ll 0 
Mercury ...cccseeeeee Saswen 26 0 Galleetta,.....csreceereesseacees 2 0 
Platina...c...cccccsseeseseees 22 QO Specular iron......+...+000 of 0080 


Hence it appears that the elliptic polarisation passes into 
circular nearly in the case of silver, and into plane polarisa- 
tion in the case of galena ; the ellipsis becoming nearly a 
cirele in the former case, and a straight line in the latter. 

As light polarised + 45° suffers different degrees of ellip- 
tical polarisation by one reflexion from metals, and is re- 
stored again to polarised light, though in different planes, 
by a second reflexion, so it exhibits the same phenomena 
at 3, 5, 7, 9 in reflexions, and is restored to polarised light by 
4, 6, 8, 10 reflexions at the same angle. The following 
table shews the inclination of the plane of polarisation of 
the restored ray to the plane of reflexion, in various numbers 
of reflexions from silver and steel. 


Number of Reflexions. Inclination of the plane of the polarised ray. 


Steel. Silver. 
CORRS ana re dot: sme ATO UC) IT Id. ceaecemaae — oo hae 
AB oo Srestess selene 5 22 ..cccceeeseceneees + 31 52 
Giessen sees See TED cinta Rinistainlateneeieniod — 26 0 
1D, cceereacs gees iy OBO. satsitecises cise tate +21 7 
| ae ee wen BO 01D arsrarsiainis Rialnigrsieltaveee . — L6G 
WPEF, stareciocist cass se OO" Ba ciscsusinnmerce + 13 30 
Pers diine eats eas OU) sic cscieoecw meee te = 642 
SG vanaaencsenecte OP WD waipnicaueesemngenr + 0 47 


These results shew in the clearest manner the reason why 
common light is polarised by 8 reflexions from steel, and not 
till after 36 reflexions from silver, the planes of inclination 
of the two rectangularly polarised rays requiring in @ 
case that number of reflexions to bring them into a state 
of parallelism. 

The angles at which elliptical polarisation is produced 
by one reflexion, may be regarded in the present state of 
our knowledge of the subject as the angle of maximum po- 
larisation, and its tangent as the index of refraction of the 
metal, as given in the following table: 


Name of metal. Angles of maximum polarisation. Index of refraction. 
Grain tin......sceccerseeeeees 7B° BO’ ...100 scscscecsecesteee 4-915 
MErcury......sseeeecereeeeees 78 27 is).dsteet dh ee 4-893 
Graloema ....cesceveeseecceeners TB 10 ..cscevscsercessencners® £773 
Tron pyrites......sceresseseees 17 BO .cccccsecesccnsccoecoees 4511 
Grey Cobalt .....-..eeseeeeree 716. 5G ccsvescsvcsecersceesenee 4-309 
Speculum metal.........+++ AGO. conn chasksscpeteeennas 4011 
Antimony melted.......-++ 75 QB sesccsssscneescossceees 3844 
Gheeliisk isin eedeneieenestees Di 20) Lists Ceaaaee scarce 3°732 
Bismuth ........000 seecseeeee 14. BO scccsccveccevecsccsse ses 3-689 
Pure silver .....secseseeseeeee 73; 0 awdeseoanne vee DTL 
TW Goca~Papmutasiac emu enialasas 72 BO ..crccevvesereeee — 3-172 
Tin plate hammered.......- FO BU nncete vastekn nae 2879 
Jewellers’ gold........+0+ 1ee70 45 ccccsccsccerscoones o00062 864 


1 See Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Light, § 1050. 
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ical We may produce elliptical polarisation by a sufficient 

{tion number of reflexions at any given angle, in the same man- 

~~’ ner as in plane polarisation. The following table contains 
the results of observations made with steed : 
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Here, then, we have the cause of the phenomena of the Elliptical 
complementary colours seen in reflexion from metals. They polarisation 
are analogous to the colours in o7/ of cassia, and chromate ——~\ =~ 
of lead at the maximum polarising angle.t Fig. 103. 


Number of reflexions at which Number of reflexions at Observed angle of But the remarkable result of the preceding measures is, 
ts 6  \ymtiummaac woecicmce: a ie that in metallic as well as in total reflexion, the index of 
a ee 6 12.18, &e......00<0.86° O refraction is less for blue than for red light, or in the lan- 
DL hd Sou... vases a Si 0 guage of the undulatory theory, the refractive index in- 
2 : Ho. re weed 8 12, &e.00004.,,4-.82 20 creases with the length of the wave. In a recent commu- 
12 a .° y ay : a an ; nication to the Royal Irish Academy,? on the propagation 
1} 4} La one ee of light in uncrystallized media, Professor Lloyd has ob- 
Se ey as 60 20 tained an expression for the velocity of the propagation of light, 
Se yd, Bee cceseewawes 10.15, 80.6 a s..esee 56 25 each of its terms consisting of two parts with opposite signs, 
i diiy Seo en one g~ ney 12018, Be. de0.00000.- 52 20 one of which is due to the action of the ether and the other to 


At an incidence of 67° 40’ elliptical polarisation is pro- 
duced by 14, 44, 74 reflexions. Hence we draw the inter- 
esting conclusion, that the ray must have completed its el- 
liptical polarisation in the middle of the second and fifth re- 
flexion ; that is, when it had reached its greatest depth within 
the metallic surface. It then begins to resume its state of 
polarisation in a single plane, and recovers it at the end of 
the 3d, 5th, and 7th reflexion. Another very interesting 
effect is produced when one reflexion is made on one side 
of the polarising angle, and the other reflexion on the other 
side. A ray that has been partially elliptically polarised by 
one reflexion at 85° does not as in plane polarisation acquire 
more by a reflexion at 54°, but it retraces its course, and 
recovers its state of single polarisation. 

Wehaveseen that by ¢woreflexions, there is only one angle, 
viz. 73° for silver, at which the elliptically polarised ray can 
be restored to plane polarisation. At three reflexions there 
are two angles, viz. 63° 43’, and 79° 40’, at which the re- 
storation can take place, at four reflexions three angles, and 
soon. This phenomena is exhibited to the eye in fig. 103, 
where the concentric arches I, I; II, I, &c., represent 
the quadrant of incidence from one, two, &c. reflexions, B 
being the point of 90° and C that of 0°. The point D on 
the line A is the point or line of maximum elliptic polari- 
sation, viz. 73° for silver, and the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in- 
dicate the points or nodes of restoration, and their distances 
from C, the corresponding angles of incidence at which 
the restoration takes place. The loops or double curves 
lying between the points 1, 2, 3, &c. are drawn to give 
an idea of the intensity of the elliptic polarisation which 
has its minimum at 1, 2, 3, &c. and its maximum at the 
white intermediate parts. These points of maximum in- 
tensity do not bisect the loops, or are not equidistant from 
the minima ; but such is their relation that the maaimum for 
m reflexions is the minimum for 2z reflexions. These phe- 
nomena lead us to the explanation and analysis of the com- 
plementary colours which accompany elliptical and circular 
polarisation. 


On the Colours of Elliptical and Circular Polarisation. 


When the preceding experiments are made with homo- 
geneous light, we find that the points and angles of resto- 
tation vary for the differently colouredrays. Thus in si- 
ver we have the maximum polarising angle as follows : 

Corresponding index 
of refraction. 


For red light............ 754 
For yellow light........ 73 
For blue light........... 704 


that of the body. Conceiving, therefore, that thcre may 
be bodies in which the principal term is nearly nothing, the 
principal part of the expression will be that derived from 
the second term ; and if that term be taken as an approxi- 
mate value, it will follow that the refractive index of the 
substance must be in the subduplicate ratio of the length 
of the wave nearly. “ Now,” says Professor Lloyd, “it is re- 
markable that this law of dispersion, so unlike any thing ob- 
served in transparent media, agrees pretty nearly with the 
results obtained by Sir David Brewster in some of the me- 
tals. In all these bodies, the refractive index (inferred 
from the angle of maximum polarisation) increases with the 
length of the wave. Its values for the red, mean, and blue, 
ray in szlver, are 3-866, 3271, 2°824, the ratios of the se- 
cond and third to the first being .85 and .73. According to 
the law above given, these ratios should be .88 and .79.” 

Professor Maccullagh has very recently? endeavoured to 
represent the phenomena described in the preccding pages by 
empirical formule, in the same manner as Fresnel represented 
those of total reflexion. The following is a brief abstract 
of Professor Maccullagh’s researches, which we shall give 
in his own words. 

“ The author observes, that the theory of the action of 
metals upon light is among the desiderata of physical optics, 
whatever information we possess upon this subject being 
derived from the expcriments of Sir David Brewster. But, 
in the absence of a real theory, it is important that we 
should be able to represent the phenomena by means of em- 
pirical formule ; and accordingly, the author has endea- 
voured to obtain such formule by a method analogous to 
that which Fresnel employed in the case of total reflexion 
at the surface of a rarer medium, and which, as is well known, 


depends on a peculiar interpretation of the sign 4/— 1. 
For the case of metallic reflexion, the author assumes that 
the velocity of propagation in the metal, or the reciprocal 
of the refractive index, is of the form 


m (cos. x -+ 4/ — ] sin.y); 

without attaching to this form any physical signification, 
but using it rather as a means of introducing two constants 
(for there must be two constants, m and x, for each metal) 
into Fresnel’s formule for ordinary reflexion, which contain 
only one constant, namely, the refractive index. 

“Then if ¢ be the angle of incidence on the metal, and ¢’ 
the angle of refraction, we have 


sin. = m (cos. x -- 4/ —I sin. x) sin. ¢, 
and therefore we may put 


(1) 
(2) 


cos. v= nv’ (cos. x/— 4/— 1 sin. x’) cos. 2, 


il ressesteeseeeeees 2O2E if —-m/* cos.4 2=1—2 m’ cos. 2 x sin? i-+-m'sin.4%, (3) 
Hence it is obvious that at the point of rcstoration where ree 
the blu : d Qy/= Bey ie 4 
€ Trays are restored, and vanish, the red rays are not an tan. 2y/= , (4) 


restored, and consequently will appear when the principal 
section of the analysing rhomb is in the plane of refiexion. 


' For a full analysis of these phenomena, see Phil. Trans. for 1880, p. 819. 


Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy, Oct. 24, 1836, 


1—m?’ cos. 2 sin.? 7 


“ Now, first, ifthe incident light be polarised in the plane 


2 Jan. 9, 1887. 
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“The most remarkable thing in this table is the last co- Elliptic 
lumn, which gives the intensity of the light reflected when polarisat 
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Elliptical of reflexion, and if the preceding values of sin. 7’, cos. 7’, be 
polarisation .whstituted in Fresnel’s expression 
ne 


sin. (¢—? 

sin. (¢-f-0)’ 
for the amplitude of the reflected vibration, the result may 
be reduced to the form 


a (cos. 6— / — 1 sin. 8), (5) 


if we put 


tany=—, (6) 
tan §=tan 2Wsin (x+ x’) (7) 
detain Byes (x+x’) (8) 
14 sin 2ycos(x-+x’) 


Then according to the interpretation, before alluded to, of 
,/—1, the angle 8 will denote the change of phase, or the 
retardation of the reflected light; and a will be the ampli- 
tude of the reflected vibration, that of the incident vibra- 
tion being unity. The values of m’, x’, for any angle of 
incidence, are found by formule (3), (4), the quantities m, 
x, being given for each metal. The angle x’ is very small, 
and may in general be neglected. 
“Secondly, when the incident light is polarised perpendi- 
cularly to the plane of reflexion, the expression 
tan (i—2’) 
tan (¢-+2) 


treated in the same manner, will become 
a’(cos 6’ —4/—1 sin 6’) (9) 


(10) 


if we make 
tan ~’=mm’, 
tan 6’=tan 2y/’sin (y—x’)» (11) 
__1—sin 2y’cos (x—x’) . 
© “Tbsin 2y’cos (x—x’)” (12) 
and here, as before, 8’ will be the retardation of the reflect- 
ed light, and a’ the amplitude of its vibration. 


1 
«‘ The number M==—- may be called the modulus, and 


the angle x the characteristic of the metal. The modulus 
is something less than the tangent of the angle which Sir 
David Brewster has called the maximum polarising angle. 
After two reflections at this angle, a ray originally polarised 
in a plane inclined 45° to that of reflexion, will again be 
plane polarised in a plane inclined at a certain angle d 
(which is 17° for steel) to the plane of reflexion ; and we 


must have 
2 


a 
tan ¢= = (13) 
Also, at the maximum polarising angle we must have 
4__§-—-90)° (14) 


And these two conditions will enable us to determine the 
constants M and y for any metal, when we know its maxi- 
mum polarising angle and the value of 3 both of which 
have been found for a great number of metals by Sir David 
Brewster. The following table is computed for steel, tak- 
ing M=34, x==54°. 


ee | er | a | 


commonlightisincident. Theintensity decreasesveryslowly 
up toa large angle of incidence, (less than 75°,) and then in- 
creases up to 90°, where there is total reflexion. This singu- 
lar fact, that the intensity decreases with the obliquity of inci- 
dence, was discovered by Mr. Potter, whose experiments 
extend as far as an incidence of 70°. Whether the subse- 
quent increase which appears from the table indicates a real 
phenomenon, or arises from an error in the empirical for- 
mule, cannot be determined without more experiments. 
It should be observed, however, that in these very oblique 
incidences Fresnel’s formule for transparent media do not 
represent the actual phenomena for such media, a great 
quantity of the light being stopped, when the formule give 
a reflexion, very nearly total. 

«“ The value of 8’—, or the difference of phase, increa- 
ses from 0° to 180°. When a plane-polarised ray is twice 
reflected from a metal, it will still be plane-polarized if the 
sum of the values of &’—® for the two angles of incidence 
be equal to 180°. 

“It appears from the formule, that when the character-. 
istic x is very small, the value of & will continue very 
small up to the neighbourhood of the polarising angle. It 
will pass through 90°, when mm/=1; after which the change 
will be very rapid, and the value of 8 will soon rise to nearly 
180°. This is exactly the phenomenon which Mr. Airy 
observed in the diamond. ‘ 

“ Another set of phenomena to which the author has ap- 
plied his formulz are those of the coloured rings formed 
between a glass lens and a metallic reflector ; and le has” 
thus been enabled to account for the singular appearances 
described by M. Arago in the Memoires d Arcuedl, tom. 3, 
particularly the succession of changes which are observed 
when common light is incident, the intrusion of a new ring, 
&e. But there is one curious appearance which he does 
not find described by any former author. _Itis this. Through 
the last twenty or thirty degrees of incidence the first dark 
ring, surrounding the central spot, which is comparatively 
bright, remains constantly of the same magnitude; although 
the other rings, like Newton’s rings formed between two 
glass lenses, dilate greatly with the obliquity of incidence. — 
This appearance was observed at the same time by Pro-— 
fessor Lloyd. The explanation is easy. It depends sim- 
ply on this circumstance, (which is evident from the table,) 
that the angle 180°—¥#, at these oblique incidences, is 
nearly proportional to cos. @. ; 

« As to the index of refraction in metals, the author con-- 


9 
. 


jectures that it is equal to 
cos x 

In concluding our account of the phenomena of Physical 
Optics, we could have wished to have given a popular ac- 
count of the undulatory theory of light, and of the explana- 
tion which it affords of a great variety of the most inter- 
esting phenomena in optics. This however has been done _ 
to such an extent by Dr. Thomas Young, in the article © 
Crromatics in this work, and in the article PoLaRIsa- . 
Tron by M. Arago, that we would not be justified in en- 
tering again upon the subject. N' otwithstanding, however; 
its acknowledged power in accounting for such a variety of 
facts, there are many of the principal phenomena in optics 
of which it is not capable of giving the least explanation ; 
and there are others to which it seems in its present form 
to be totally inapplicable. We look forward, however, with 
much hope, to the labours of Professor Lloyd, and Profes- 
sor Maccullagh, and Professor Powell, in this country, who, 
in place of checking the progress of enquiry, as has been 
lately done, by declaring the theory of undulations to be 


1 See Edinburgh Journal of Science, N. S. Oct. 1830, vol. iii, p. 278. 


Undulate 
theory. 
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pima- already capable of explaining every phenomenon, regard it 
yy 08 ag still imperfect even as a mathematical representation of 
1y'be- the phenomena, and consider experimental rescarch as the 
0" pa. only means by whicli a true theory of light can be obtained. 


PART VIII. ON THE APPLICATION OF OPTICS TO THE 
EXPLANATION OF NATURAL POENOMENA. 


As several of the subjects which belong to this branch of 
Optics have been treated pretty fully in other parts of this 
work, we must confine our attention to topics which have 
not been previously discussed. 


Secr. I.—On the Rainbow. 


A general description of the rainbow has already been 
" given among the optical phenomena in Merroronoey. In 
order to explain the progress of the rays of light which form 
- the two bows, let R, R, R, R, fig. 104, be parallel rays pro- 
cecding from the sun, situated at the back of the observer, 
placed at O, and let them fall on drops of rain E, F, mre 
in front of the observer. Some of these rays of light will 
enter the spherical drops of rain, and those which fall per- 
pendicularly and nearly so, will be transmitted through the 
drop, and of course never reach the observer at O. Other 
rays, however, especially those which fall obliquely, will be 
separated into the prismatic colours atthe first refraction, and 
will subsequently be reflected once, twece, and more times, 
within the drop, and emerge after one, two, or more reflexions 
in different directions. Now, it is obvious that there will be 
some position of the drops, such as E, F, at which rays that 
have suffered one reflexion will reach the eye of the observer 
atO. Drops above these will throw the rays which they re- 
fract after one reflexion above O, and drops below these will 
throw the samc rays below O. In like manner, there must be 
some position, as at H and G, at which other drops in which 
the light that has suffered two reflexions will fall upon the eye 
at O, the drops above thesc throwing the rays above, and the 
drops below them throwing theraysbelow O. Now,cach drop 
forms byrefraction a prismatic spectrum, or coloured andclon- 
gated image of the sun. The rays RE, RF, which reach the 
eye at O, must fall upon the lower drops E, F, on their upper 
side, as shewn in the figure, and consequently (as may be 
found by tracing the rays through the drops) the spectrum 
which they form will have the red rays uppermost, as at 7, 
near F, and the violet rays downwards, as atv, near E; and 
as the same effect will be produced from all the other drops 
which reflect the sun’s rays to the point O, there will ap- 
pear to an eye at O, a coloured bow, such as we see it in 
the heavens, with all the colours of the spectrum, as if they 
had been formed from the sun’s image, by a prism of water 
that produced the same degree of refraction. In like man- 
ner, the rays that enter the lower sidc of the drops will form 
aninverted spectrum, after éwo reflexions, in which the ved 
Tays are below, and the violet ones above, and as this spec- 
trum is much fainter, it will give a second coloured bow, 
fainter than the first, and having its red side below, and its 


violet side above. The following are the dimensions of the 
two bows :— 


Radius of the red edge of the zzner bow....4.2° 
Teewrnwrneveramrennn VOLE CULE... ..ceeseseeseeneese-40 17 
Breadth of the inner bow......6....0.., 1 45 
Radius of the violet edge of the outer bow54 7 


werrnenenneerearonenn TCC « ee, ee 50 57 
Breadth of the outer Doge are 


Distance between 1 a a a ee 


; Dr. Halley has shewn that the solar rays which suffer 
ree reflexions, will form a bow round the sun at the dis+ 
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tance of 40° 28’, and that those which suffer four reflexions Explana- 
will form a bow at the distance of 45° 33’ from the sun; but tlon of na- 


the light which reaches the eye after 
too faint to be seen, and these bows have consequently never 
been discovered. 

Supernumerary dows of red and green light, to the num- 
ber of three, have been seen in contact with the violet arch 
of the inner bow, and we have seen them also on the out- 
side of the outer or secondary bow. The cause of these is 
not known, but a very ingenious explanation of them has 
deen given in Curomatics, vol. xi. p. 634, sect. iii. 

Sir David Brewster, upon examining the two rainbows 
with a rhomb of Iceland spar, found that they consisted 
wholly of light polarised in the plane of reflexion within the 
drop, or in planes coincident with the radii of the bow. The 
two bows present a casc of conical polarisation, the part of 
the bow vanishing as the principal section of the rhomb be- 
comes parallel to its radius. It is strange that the polaris- 
ation of the bow, and consequently of light, had not been 
discovered when it happened to be seen by reflexion on 
pancs of glass, or other reflecting substances, lying with 
their planes of reflexion perpendicular to the planes of re- 
flexion within the drop, and near the angle of maximum po- 
larisation. See Merroroxoey, vol. xiv. p- 749. 


Secr. I.—On Halos and Parhelia. 


The name of halos and parhelia have been given to circles 
round the sun and moon, some of which are extremely com- 
plicated and beautiful. ‘The general theory of this class of 
phenomena has been given by Dr. Young, in the article 
Crromartics, vol. vi. p- 634, sect. ii., and a description of 
the phenomena themselves, in the article METEOROLOGY, 
vol. xiv. p. 749. 


so many reflexions is tural phe- 


nomena, 


The production of halos, which have their origin in the Artificial 
refraction and reflexion of crystals of ice floating in the at-halcs. 


mosphere, may be illustrated by the following method given 
by Sir David Brewster. A few drops of a saturated solu- 
tion of alum spread over a plate of glass, so as to crystallise 
rapidly, will cover the glass with an imperfect crust, which 
is composed, when examined by the microscope, of flat oc- 
tohedral crystals, scarcely visible to the éye. If the ob- 
server places his eye behind this plate, and close to its 
smooth side, he will see the sun or the candle encircled with 
three fine halos, placed at different distances. he inte- 
rior one, which is the whitest, is formcd by the refraction 
of the rays through two of the faces that have the least in- 
clination to each other, and consequently give a spectrum 
in which the colours are not greatly dispersed ; and as a 
similar pair of refracting planes lie in every direction, there 
will be a spectrum in every direction, and consequently a 
rainbow ofa circular form. The second halo, which is blue 
without and ved within, with all the intermediate prismatic 
colours more highly dispersed, is formed by a pair of faces 
more inclined. The third halo, which is larger and more 
brilliantly coloured, is produced by a third pair of refracting 
planes, having a greater refracting power, and consequently 
giving a higher dispersion. When the granular crystals 
have double refraction, and when thcy crystallise with their 
axes perpendicular to the plates, combinations of greater 
variety and beauty will be produced. 

We have endeavoured, by looking through hoar frost upon 
glass, to produce halos actually resembling those seen in 
nature; but we have not succecded, though we have no 
doubt that it may be effected by causing vapour deposited 
under a variety of circumstances, to be frozen in different 
ways. 


Sect. IIl—On the Unusual Refraction of the Atmosphere. 


One of the most interesting applications of optical science 
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is the explanation which it affords of the extraordinary phe- 
nomena which arise from difference of density in differ- 
ent parts of the atmosphere. As this subject has been 
treated very fully in our article MErEoRoLoGy, vol. xiv., 
and illustrated with some interesting figures, we shall con- 
fine ourselves at present to an account of the most extraor- 
dinary of all the phenomena of this kind which have been 
obscrved and correctly described. It was observed by Dr. 
Vince, on the 6th of August 1806, about seven o’clock in 
the evening. Between Ramsgate and Dover there isa hill, 
over which the tops of the four turrets of Dover castle are 
usually seen to a person at Ramsgatc. At the time above 
mentioned, however, Dr. Vince, when at Ramsgate, not only 
saw the four turrets v, x, «w, y, but the whole of the castle, 
mM, N, 8, 7, appearing as if it were situated on the side of the 
hill next to Ramsgate, and rising as much above the hill 
AB as usual, as if it had been brought over and plaeed on 
the Ramsgate side of the hill, fig. 105. This appearance 
continued about twenty minutes. Between Ramsgate and 
the land from which the hill rises, there is about six miles 
of sea, and from thence to the top of the hill about the same 
distance, the height of the eye above the surface of the sea 
being about seventy feet. It isa very singular circumstance 
in this phenomenon, that the image of the castle was so 
very strong and well defined that the hill itself did not ap- 
pear through the image. 

In order to explain this ‘phenomenon, Dr. Vince sup- 
poses AB, fig. 106, to represent the castle, FC the cliff of 
Ramsgate, BTD the hill, DC the sea, E the place of the 
spectator, T the top of the ‘hill, Ayvl: a ray of light coming 
from the top of the castle to the observer, and BawE ano- 
ther ray coming from the bottom of the castle, and TazE 
aray from the summit of the hill, reaching the eye at E, in 
a direction between those of the other two rays; then it is 
obvious that such a disposition of the rays will produce the 
observed appearance. In order to give such a refraction, 
the density of the air between yrE and xwE must have 
varied with great rapidity, so as to increase the curvature of 
the ray TzzE, after it cuts BwE in a, in order to make the 
ray TxzE fall betwecn the other two rays. See Edinburgh 
Transactions, vol. vi. p. 245. 


Scr. IV.—On the Colours of the Atmosphere. 


As the earth’s atmosphere acts upon light like all other 
transparent bodies, and is continually changing its chemi- 
cal, mechanical, and hygrometrical condition, it acts upon 
light in very different ways, under diffcrent circumstances. 
As the colour of the sky is absolutely black on the tops of 
the highest mountains, its blue colour in the regions which 
we inhabit is owing to the action of the atmosphere. 

That the dlue light of the sky is light that has suffered 
reflexion from the particles of our atmosphere, is proved by 
the fact observed by Sir David Brewster, that this blue 
light is polarized in a plane passing through the observer's 
eye and the sun. ‘This fact is well illustrated by the dis- 
covery which we owe to the same author, of atmospheric 
lines in the spectrum, formed by the bluesky. ‘These lines 
are principally in the more refrangible spaces, as already 
described, and hence the prevailing light is blue. 

The splendid colours which mark the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun, varying from the deepest red to orange, 
yellow, and even green, arise from the same cause; for 
when we analyse these various lights with the prism, we find 
that they are owing to definite parts of the spectrum hav- 
ing becn absorbed by the atmosphere. 

The phenomenon of blue shadows is finely seen when 
the sky is particularly blue. It ariscs solely from the sha- 
dows being illuminated by the blue sky, while the part 
round the shadow is illuminated by the sun, or by the light 

of a candle, If the light of the sun passes at the time 


through vapours so as to make it yellow or orange, the con-Explan 
trast of the shadow is still more striking and beautiful. Thetion of 
tural ph 


light of a candle which contains a great excess of red light, 
and which may be made to contain more by letting it burn 
with a long wick, exhibits along with the light of the sky 
the phenomenon of blue shadows in great perfection. 

The subject of the blue colour of the sky has been treated 
at considerable length in our article on MeTEoROLOGy, vol. 
xiv. p. 760, and an instrument called a Cyanometer, for 
measuring its blue colour, has been well described, and an 
account of the experiments made with it fully detailed. 


Srcr. V.—On the Colours of Natural Bodies. 


The splendid colours which appear in the natural world Colou 4 
have long attracted the attention of philosophers ; but nonatura | 
erson ever had the courage to give a philosophical theory bodies. 


of them but Sir Isaac Newton. When he had completed 
his analysis of the colours of thin plates, he conceived that 
they furnished the true cause of the colours of natural bo- 
dies. If we takea thin film of mica, a few millionths of an 
inch in thickness, it appears to the eye of a bright blue 
colour. Sir Isaac Newton maintained, that if this film could 
be cut into a great number of minute parts of the same 
thickness as itself, these particles would “ keep their colour, 
and a heap of them constitute a mass or powder of the same 
colour which the plate exhibited before it was broken.” A 
plate of mica of a different thickness, would be green, an- 
other yellow, and another red, and all these, if broken down 
into particles “ of the same thickness with the plates,” would 
of course, according to our author, give a green, a yellow, 
or a red mass. 

We have already seen that different thickness of a trans- 
parent plate like mica, give various orders of colours; each 
different tint corresponding with a particular thickness. 
Considering then the particles of all bodies whatever 
as transparent, and as having different sizcs, they will pro- 
duce colours corresponding to these different sizes, and 
consequently we shall have as great a varicty of tints in 
nature as there are varieties in the sizes of the particles 
of bodies. A difficulty, however, here presents itself. The 
colours arising from thin plates vary rapidly by inclining 
them to the incident light, whereas those of coloured media 
suffer no such change. Hence Sir Isaac Newton, was dri- 
ven to the supposition that the particles of bodies have such 
an enormous refractive power, that the paths of the rays 
refracted by a parallel film will not differ much in length 
from, and consequently not be very oblique to, a perpendi- 
cularline. After cxplaining this theory, Sir Jsaac ventures 
to affix to different natural colours the order to which they 
belong, the very tint of that order, and consequently the 
thickness of the particles which produce the colour. He 
says, for example, that the green colour of all vegetables, 
the most general tint in nature, is a GREEN of the third 
order, and that the blue colour of the sky is a blue of the 
Jirst order. Now we know the composition of agreen of the 
third order, and of a blue of the first order, as given by Sir 
Isaac Newton himself. The green of the third order “1s 
principally constituted of original green, but not without 
a mixture of some blue and yellow ;” that is, 1b consists of 
all the rays of the green space, with the least refrangible 
rays of the blue space, and the most refrangibie rays of the 
yellow space, and it does not contain a single ray of indigo; 
violet, orange, or red light. f 

Such being the case, it occurred to Sir David Brewster 
that the green colour of plants could be accurately lens 
by the prism, and having extracted by means of alcohol the 
green juice of a great variety of vegetable bodies, he 2” 
lysed their colours by the prism. In all bodies he te 
the composition of this green colour to be identically Me 
same ; but it had no relation whatever to the green of the 


first order. It contained portions of all the colours of the 


nomen 


nae spectrum 3 and the prismatic spectrum seen through these 

| na- green juices was divided unequally into siz luminous bands 

x4 be of various breadths, separatcd by dark intervals.! In the 

4. same manner he found that the we colour of the sky was 
not a blue of the first order. 

From a series of experiments in which the samc author 
has been engaged, he has been Jed to the conclusion that 
absorption is the cause of this extensive class of colours; 
and that all the colours of natural bodies arise from the in- 
terference of light, by which certain rays are extinguished. 
When the interference takes place as in thin plates, be- 
tween the light reflected from the two surfaces, and be- 
tween the direct transrnitted ray and other transmitted 
rays which suffer reflexion within the thin plates, we have 
two colours complementary to each other; but even in this 
case, when the number of films is great, as in decomposed 
glass, the transmitted colours lose all their resemblance to 
the colours of thin plates, while the reflectcd tints are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and metallic in their lustre.2 

In coloured fluids and coloured glasses, and coloured 
gaseous media, the interference arises from rays that ac- 
quire different velocitics in passing through the coloured 
medium, one part of the intromitted light passing through 
the particles, and the other through the intervening spaces. 
Hence there are no reflccted tints in such coloured media. 

Those who wish to study the Newtonian theory of the 
colours of natural bodies, are referred to Biot’s Traité de 
Physique,> where it is illustrated and defended with all the 
sagacity and talcnt of that distinguished philosopher. See 
also an account of various ingenious experiments hostile 
tothe theory, in a paper by Mr. Delaval in the Manchester 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 131. 


Sect. V.—On the Eye and on Vision.’ 


Inour article on Anatomy,‘ we have already given a full 
description of the organ of vision, and Plate XXXII, fig. 
3, exhibits a fine section of the eye after Soemmering. 
The following dimensions of the eye have been given by 
Dr. Thomas Young, the measures being taken with great 
care from his own eye : 


Hundredths of an inch. 


Length of optical axis............. singe AMOR wide Wiehe Siow omen Ol 
Vertical chord of the cornca........sssssseeeeeee--s-, Biss o2- 45 
Versed sine of ditto.........-......gffh...... patel os iste ll 


Horizontal chord of the co 
Aperture of the pupil s 


gh the cornea.....27 to 13 
Diminished in conse 


of the magnifying power 


a —_ rr 25 to 12 
Radius of the anterior susface of the crystalline lens.....30 
Radius of the posterior HEE Che cong gesogosoor SER eE sors Meee 22 
Distance of the optical from the anterior surface 


oS nano Bsee dona peewee 10 
Distance of the optical centre of the lens from the cornea.22 
Focal length of the cornea for objects 10 inches distant.115 
Joint focus of cornea and lens 91-22—...... Mosse cae 3 69 
Principal focal distance of leS..ss..+s-s..ec00000.,..., Pali 7 
Distance of the centre of the optic nerve from the 

point opposite the i a rT 5 
Range of the eye, or field of vision....... ee 1) 


The following measures of the crystalline lens and cornea 
were taken by Sir David Brewster and Dr. Gordon, from 
the eye of a female, above fifty ycars of age, a few hours 


after death. 
Diameter of the crystalline ......+... oR Angee om 0-378 
Jameter Of the COINCA ........ceeeeececceesecce +-.-.0°400 
Thickness of the crystalline.............., bree" 1'72 


Thickness of the COINEA...0.ssccecceronsscceesecsens 0 O42 


The following measures of the refractive powers of the 


umours of the eye, were taken by the same authors from 
le same eye ; 


- 7 See Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xii. 
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? Phil. Trans. 1837, p, 245. 


Index of Refraction. Explana- 
Refractive power of watel......0..+ssscesseseeeeee] “3958 tion of na- 
Ditto of aqueous humour...... seagoac soBOREEBOSIRae 13366 tural phe- 
Ditto of vitreous humout ........sss0ee. seeeeenean 13394 nomena. 
Ditto of outer coat of crystalline.....sce60.. eeledT OT er 
Ditto of middle coat of ditto wceeee scsreccceveeseeel “3786 
Ditto of central part of ditto ....cccccceeees soveee 173990 
Ditto of the whole crystalline .......000.ssesee000 13839 


The following measures may be occasionally useful : 


Index of Refraction. 
From aqucous humour into the crystalline.....+......1 0466 
Do. do., taking the mean index of the crystalline, 1:0353 
From the crystalline into the vitreous humour 


If we exccute a large diagram of the eye, and by means of Vision. 
the above indices of refraction trace the progress of parallel 
rays from the cornea to the retina, we shall find that they 
converge to points in or near to that membranc. The in- 
crease of density in the crystalline lens towards its centre is 
calculated to correct the spherical aberration, by bringing 
the central rays to the same focus with the marginal rays ; 
but there is no provision in the eye for correcting the aber- 
ration of colour, because the purposcs of vision do not re- 
quire it to be corrected. It may be readily proved by trac- 
ing the rays diverging from both extremities of any objcct 
to the retina, and it may be also shewn by direct experi- 
ment, that an inverted image of the object is formed upon 
that membrane. Now, it isa law of vision, that when a ray 
of light falls upon any point of the retina, the mind infers 
that the ray proceeded {rom a point insomeline perpendicular 
to that point of the retina. Hence, as rays from the upper 
part of an objcct fall upon the lower part of the retina, and 


vice versd, such rays will seem to proceed from the upper Cause of 


part of the object, and all points of an object will be seen &Te¢t Vision 


in the direction of the rays which issue from them, and con- 
sequcntly the object itself must appear erect, though its 
image is inverted. 

As it is a law of vision that an object seen with a single Single vi- 
eye is seen in a fixed direction, arising from the form of the siou with 
retina as a whole, or from the form of its individual parts, then ‘¥° eyes. 
if rays from the same object fall upon anothcr eye, or upon 
ahundred othcr eyes which have the power of placing the 
retina of all the eyes, so as to see the same object in the 
samc direction, then the objcct thus seen must appear sin- 
gle. The only difference will be, that the object will be 
seen twice as bright with two eyes, and a hundred times as 
bright with an hundred eyes. If we place a hundred shil- 
lings in the same straight line, an eye whose axis coincides 
with the axis of the cylinder which they compose, will only 
sce one shilling, and the same effect would be produced if 
the shilliugs were transparent. If the hundred eyes wcre 
placed with their axes in a hundred different directions, an 
hundred objects will be seen. Small objects are seen dou- 
ble and even triple with onc eye when the crystalline lens is 
not uniform in its refractive power. _ 

The defect of squinting may arise from several causes. It Origin = 
may be an original defect, in which the axis of the eye, or STMUNs- 
the line in which objects are seen most distinctly does not 
pass through the centre of the pupil. In this case it is 
incurable : but it is generally speaking a disease arising 
from an imperfection in one eye, from its having a different 
focal length from the other, from its giving a less distinct 
vision of objects, or from its muscles not being able to 
direct it as quickly as the other to visible objects. The 
consequence of this is, that as the observer can do without 
it, and uses only his best eye, the imperfect onc does not 
follow the movements of the other, and thereforc squints. —_ 

When we wish to see any object very distinctly, we inva- Indistinct- 
¢ : : : anc : ness of ob- 
riably direct to it the axis of the eye, and it is a curious fact igme 
that there is no retina at the point where the axis meets the SiO 
back of the eye, the foramen centrale corresponding to the 


$ Tom. iy. p. 123. ' Vol. ii. p. 798. 
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‘Explana- extremity of the axis. When the eye thus sees an object 
tion of na- with perfect distinctness, every other point of the same ob- 
pe ject is seen indistinctly, and there is no adjustment of the 
‘ eye by which distinctness of vision can be obtained at any dis- 
tance from the axis of the eye, the only way of seeing disinctly 
being to direct the axis to the point we wish to examine. 
The preceding fact leads to the opinion, that parts of an 
object seen in the retina cannot be seen distinctly, and yet 
if this were the case, we should be able to perceive upon 
an uniform ground the foramen centrale. 
Indistinct The opinion that the retina, though sensible to light, does 
eae of to give perfectly distinct vision, is favoured by the fact, 
sie pete that when the image of any object falls upon the round 
—_ base of the optic nerve, shewn in Plate XXXII. fig. 3 of 
Anatomy, the object is not distinctly visible. This may be 
easily proved by fixing on the wall of a room, at the height of 
the eye, three wafers each éwo feet distant. Stand in front 
of the middle wafer with one eye shut, and beginning near 
the wall, withdraw gradually from it, (continuing to view 
the deft hand wafer if the right eye is open, and the right 
hand wafer if the left eye is open,) till the middle wafer 
vanishes. This will be found to take place at five times 
the distance from the wall at which the wafers are placed, 
that is, at the distance of fen fect in the prescnt case. sil 
we use three candles, the middle one will not vanish like 
the wafer, but will become a cloudy mass of light. 
Occasional The occasional insensibility of the retina to objects 
insensibi- geen obliquely, was discovered by Sir David Brewster, 
ae bd my who has illustrated it in the following manner. If we 
oblique vie 1X One Cye on a particular point, such as the head ofa pin 
Son: stuck into a green cloth, and lay downa quill or strip of pa- 
per upon the green cloth, some inches distant from the 
pin, and then keep looking steadily at the pin’s head, part 
of the quill, or the whole of it, will occasionally disappear, 
as if it had been wholly removed from the cloth. In a short 
time it will reappear, and again vanish. The very same 
effect is produced, though less readily, when both eyes are 
used, and when a luminous body is used in place of the quill. 
In this case the luminous body does not disappear, but ex- 
pands into a mass of nebulous light, which is of a bluzsh 
white colour, encircled with a bright ring of yellow light. 
mee, But though we cannot see objects distinctly by oblique 
of objects 22I0™ yet they appear much brighter, and minute objects, 
<een ob- especially luminous ones, are more easily seen by turning 
liquely. the axis of the eye away from them. Various astronomers 
have found that very faint stars, and the satellites of Sa- 
turn, which disappear when the eye is turned fully upon 
them, may be distinctly seen by directing the eye to an- 
other part of the field. This effect seems to arise from the 
expansion and enlargement of luminous points seen ob- 
liquely.} ; 
On the seat “Jt has long been disputed, but the question has not been 
of vislol. uch agitated in modern times, whether the retina or the 
choroid coat behind it is the seat of vision. The insensibi- 
lity of the base of the optic nerve, and the fact that vision 
3s most distinct where there is no retina, are arguments in 
favour of the choroid coat being the seat of vision, as Ma- 
riotte believed. The transparency of the retina, and the 
opacity of the choroid coat were considered as additional 
arguments in favour of that opinion. Dr. Knox has shewn, 
that in the eye of the cuttle fish, there is a membranous 
opaque pigment in front of the retina, so that in this case 
the retina must receive the influence of light from the vi- 
brationsof thismembrane just as itmayreceive them in other 
cases, from the same membrane placed behind it. M. Lehot, 
a living French author, has endeavoured to shew that the 
vitreous humour is the seat of vision ; that we see the length, 
breadth, and thickness of every object as we do an image 
formed in smoke ; and that the retina takes cognizance of 
this image in its three dimensions, by nervous filaments ex- 


Superior 


: See Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. Sept. 1832, p. 169. 


“Mr. Faraday. It consists of a circular disc from six to 


tending so far into the vitreous humour as to render any Expl 
adjustment of the eye at different distances unnecessary. _ tion of 
The insensibility of the retina to direct impressions of tural ; 
faint light, was discovered by Sir David Brewster,? who 7m 
found, that when the eye directed its axis to objects faintly en's | 
illuminated, it could not keep up a sustained vision of them. a 
They disappeared and reappeared, and the eye was thrown a ri . 
into a state of painful agitation. Sia | 
When we shut the eye quickly after looking at an object, sions o 
we see it for an instant (about the seventh part of a second) faint lig 
in its own colours; but this impression is instantly follow- Dura 
ed by an image of the object in its complementary colours.impres), 
If we look at a window at the end of a long passage, we the 
first see, after shutting our eyes, a picture of the window, tia 
with black bars and white panes; but after the seventh of a | 
second the picture is one with white bars and black panes. 
When we whirl a burning stick, we see a complete circle | 
of red light, although the burning end of the stick can ; 
only be in one part of the circle at the same instant. This Dr. P:| 
affection of the retina is the principle of Dr. Paris’s pretty thaums 
toy, called the Thaumatrope, or Wonder-turner. A circular ttope } 
card with two strings is made to whirl rapidly round one of 
its diameters. If we draw a cage on one side of a card, 
and a bird on the other, and whirl the card round, we shall 
see the bird within the cage, the retina retaining the impres- 
sion of both even when none of them are seen, which is the 
case when the edge of the card is directed to the eye. 
The same property of the retina to preserve impressions Phend 
of light, is the principle on which that beautiful instrument, '0¢P«* 
called the phenakistoscope, or magic disc, is founded. This a 
instrument was, we believe, originally invented by Dr. 
Roget, and improved by M. Plateau, at Brussels, and 


twelve inches in diameter, with rectilineal apertures on its 
margin in the direction of its radii. A series of figures, 
of a rider for example, leaping a fence, is drawn on the 
circumference of a circle, parallel to the rim of the disc. 
The first figure represents the rider and horse standing be- 
fore the fence ; and the dast figure represents them stand- 
ing over the fence when the leap is completed. Between 
these two figures there are several others, representing 
the rider and the horse in different parts of the leap. The 
observer then stands in front of a lcoking-glass, with the 
disc in his left hand, attached to a handle, and by a piece 
of simple mechanism he whirls it rapidly round, looking at 
its image on the glass through the notches in its margin. 
He is then surprised to see the horse and his rider actually 
leaping the fence, as if they were alive, and returning and 
leaping again as the disc revolves. If we look over the 
margin of the disc, at the reflected picture on the face of 
the disc, all the figures are effaced, and entirely invisible 5 
but when we look through the notches, we only see the 
figure of the horse and rider at the instant the notch or 
aperture passes the eye, so that the picture instantaneously 
formed on the retina is not obliterated by preceding or 
subsequent impressions. Hence the eye receives in suc- 
cession the pictures of the horse and rider in all the atti- 
tudes of the leap, which are blended, as it were, into one 
action. The apparent velocity with which the horse and 
rider advances (supposing the disc always to have the same 
velocity) depends on the proportion between the number 
of apertures in the margin of the disc, and the number of 
figures of the horse and rider. 

If we use a disc with three concentric circles of aper- 
tures, each containing different numbers, 8, 10, and 2 
for example, then considering that these apertures revolve 
in the opposite direction in the reflected image, it 18 obvious 
that when we look through the circle of 10, which moves 
from left to right at the image of 10, revolving in the 
mirror from right to left, these opposite motions will de- 
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i: stroy each other, and the circle of 10 apertures will appear 
ito stand still in the picture. On the other hand, the circle 
i of 12 apertures will always gain upon the one of 10, from 
_ which we look, and will appear to move from left to right, 
\ with the difference of the velocities of the two, while the 
one of 8 will move backwards with the same difference. 

If we whirl a disc containing any word or figure upon it, 
without using a reflector, all is confused, and we cannot 
read the word or see the figure. Let it be whirled, how- 
| ever, in the dark, and let a spark of electricity, or the light 
_ ofa littleinflamed gun-powder, or of a percussion-cap, illumi- 
_ nate the disc, which it does only for an instant, and during 
; that short instant, the word or figure will be scen to stop, 
__ and we shall read the one and see the other with great dis- 
_ tinctness. 

ov- When objects are placed at different distances, the focus 
io) or point of distinct vision in the eye must vary. We feel 
*y© that the eye has the power of adapting itself to these dif- 
a“ ferent distances, so as to make the picture on the retina 
" always distinct. How this is done has been long a matter 
in dispute. There can be no doubt, however, that the first 
step in the process is the variation of the pupil, which seems 
by a mechanism at the base of the iris to increase the dis- 
tance of the lens from the retina. 
mgsiy- At the age of about forty, the eye loses this power of ad- 
bess.i aptation in consequence of the flattening of the crystalline 
lens, which renders it necessary to use a convex glass, which 
just compensates the flatness of the lens, and permits the eye 
hortsir- to adjust itself as formerly. The opposite state of the eye, 
iss-s not produced by age, but rather diminished by it, is com- 
_ mon even in young persons, arising either from a too great 
convexity or refractive power in the lens, or too great con- 
vexity in the cornea. In this state of the eye, the image 
is formed in front of the retina, and a concave lens is ne- 
cessary to correctit. This is called short-sightedness, which 
_ almost always decreases by age in consequence of the crys- 
_ talline lens becoming flatter. 
, When the eye looks steadily at a bright coloured red 
wafer, and then looks at the white paper on which the wafer 
iden’, lies, it will see for a while a green one, the green being the 
lus,| acerdental colour, or the complementary one to the red. The 
| green image is called an ocular spectrum, as it has no real 
| existence. The accidental: colours and the original co- 
! lours are the same as those given in Newton’s Table, p. 432, 
where the reflected tints correspond with the original or red 
colour of the wafer, and the transmitted ones to the acci- 
dental colour, or vice versa ; so that we can determine from 
that table the accidental colours of any coloured object 
upon which the eye may look steadily. 

When the eye looks at the sun, or a bright image of it, 
the ocular spectrum is not black, but of various colours in 
‘Succession, each colour being surrounded with a rim of its 
accidental colour. 


do The following beautiful experiment, shewing the effect 


\of light in diminishing the sensibility of the retina to par- 
4 ticular colours, we owe to Mr. Smith, surgeon at Fochabers. 
. Hold a slip of white paper vertically about a foot from 
the ‘42 eye, and direct both eyes to an object beyond it, the 
slip will appear double, and the two images equally white. 
Leta candle be brought near the right eye, soas toact strongly 
Upon it, without affecting the left, then the left image of 
the paper, or that seen by the right eye, will grow green, 
and the right hand image, or that seen by the left eye, will 
stow red, forming a beautiful contrast of colours. If the 
sil} Candle is brought round to the Icft eye, the images will first 
oft ‘become of the same whitish colour, and then the right hand 
py one will become green, and the left hand one red 
__ The insensibility of the eye to particular colours is very 
wcommon. Professor Dugald Stewart, Dr. Dalton, and 
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Mr. Troughton, were unable to distinguish the colours at. Optical 
the red end of the spectrum. All red objects appeared "struments, 
green, owing to the insensibility of their retinas to red “"y"=” 
colours. This subject has already been treated of in our 

article on CoLours, vol. vii. p- 128. 


PART IX. DESCRIPTION OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The great number of optical instruments which have Optical in- 
been described in different parts of this work, renders itStruments. 
scarcely necessary to treat this subject in the general arti- 
cle. Under the articles Burnive INsTRUMENTS, CAMERA 
Lucrpa, Katermposcorr, Micrometer, Microscope, 
Puorometerrs, and TELEscors, the reader will find the in- 
formation, some of which he might have expected here. 

There are instruments, however, so intimately connected with 
Optics, and not previously described, which we must shortly 
notice, namely, the Cylindrical Mirror, the Camera Obscu- 
ra, the Magic Lantern, and the Phantasmagoric Machine. 


1. Cylindrical Mirror. 


We have already (see p. 382) described the principle of Cylindrical 

cylindrical mirrors. If we suppose one of these mirrors, mirrors. 
AB, fig. 107, to be placed on a table, with the portrait of Fig. 107. 
any person laid before it on the table, the reflected picture 
of the portrait in the cylindrical mirror will be distorted. 
If we take an accurate Grawing of this distorted picture 
and lay it before a cylindrical mirror, as shown at MN, 
where the human form can scarcely be recognised, we 
shall see in the cylindrical mirror its image reduced to 
symmetry. 


2. On the Camera Obscura. 


We have already explained the principle of the camera Camera 
obscura in treating of the images formed by convex lenses. obscura. 
The instrument is indeed nothing more than a convex 
Jens placed in a suitable box, on the side or bottom of 
which an image of external objects is formed by the lens. 

A convenient portable camera obscura for drawing ob- __ 
jects is shown in fig. 108. The external object or land- Fig. 108. 
scape is reflected down into the lens AB by an inclined 
mirror CD. The rays thus falling vertically upon the lens, 
are refracted to their foci, and form a distinct image of 
the landscape on the paper placed at EF. On one side 
of the box there is an opening through which the obscr- 
ver introduces his head and hand, care being taken, by a 
curtain of black cloth behind him, to exclude all extra- 
neous light. M. Cauchoix of Paris has found that the 
best form of the lens for a camera is a meniscus, hav- 
ing its convex surface towards the image, and its concave 
surface towards the object, and their radii of curvature as 
5 to 8. 


3. On the Magic Lantern. 


The magic lantern, an invention of the celebrated Magic lan- 
Athanasius Kircher, is shewn in fig. 109. It consists re 109 
merely of a lens AB, which forms on the wall of a dark “'8 199 
room a picture of any object placed before it, and at a 
greater distance than its anterior principal focus. The 
light of an argand lamp is thrown in a condensed state by 
the illuminating lens D, upon transparent varnished pic- 
tures painted on long sliders. The lens AB forms a large 
circle of light upon the wall, which, if it is not smooth 
and white, should be covered with a white smooth cloth, 

—s images of the coloured figure appear within this 
circle. 


A magic lantern is the same as a solar microscope, the 


T An analysis of this and similar experiments will be found inthe Zond. and Edin. Phil. ‘fag. Ed. 1832, p. 249. 
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Optical sun being used for the source of light in the latter case, and 
instruments natural objects in place of pictures. The solar camera mi- 


\| 
Optimates. 


Phantas- 
magoric ap- 
paratus. 


Fig. 110. 


eroscope invented by Dr. Goring, and fully described in our 
article Microscors, vol. xv. p. 46, and the oxyhydrogen 
microscope, described in the same article, may be consi- 
dered as the most perfect magic lanterns that have been 
constructed, there being no difficulty in adapting them to 
give magnified representations of minute transparent paint- 
ings. 


4. On the Phantasmagoric Apparatus. 


The apparatus for the phantasmagorta, or the raising of 
spectres, is nothing more than a magic lantern mounted 
upon wheels, which, in place of throwing its pictures upon 
an opaque white ground, upon which the spectator looks, 
throws them upon one side of an imperfectly transparent 
screen, the spectator viewing them on the other side of the 
screen. The direct light ofa lamp A, fig. 110, and the light 
reflected from the concave mirror B, is thrown upon the two 
illuminating lenses C, D, which condense it, and thus strong- 
ly illuminate the spectres and figures painted upon sliders 
at E. These sliders are placed a little before the anterior 
focus of the magnifying lens F, which forms a highly magni- 
fied picture of the figures on the transparent screen at G. 
When thisapparatus ismounted upon a carriage with wheels, 
as at H, it may be made to approach to, or recede from, the 
screen G, in consequence of which the figures may be 
made to contract into dwarfs, disappearing in a point of light, 
or swell out into giants of enormous magnitude. In order, 
however, to have the pictures distinct at different distances 
of the apparatus from the screen, an adjustment is necessary, 
to make the distance EF increase as the apparatus approach- 
es to G, and diminish as it recedes fromit. With this view, 


OPTIMATES, one of the divisions of the Roman pcople, 
and opposed to populares. It is not easy to ascertain the 
characteristic differences of these two parties. Some say 
the optimates were warm supporters of the dignity of the 
chief magistrate, and promoters of the grandeur of the 
state, caring not if the inferior members suffered, provided 
the superior powers were advanced ; whereas the popu- 
lares boldly contended for the rights of the people, claimed 
larger privileges, and laboured to bring matters nearer to 
an equality. In short, according to this account, they re- 
sembled the court and country parties amongst the people 
of this island. Cicero says that the optimates were the 
best citizens, who wished to deserve the approbation of 
the better sort ; and that the populares courted the favour 
of the populace, not so much considering what was right, 
as what would please the people and gratify their own 
thirst of vain-glory and applause. 

OPTIO, an officer in the Roman army, who was an as- 
sistant or lieutenant to the centurion. The optio was so 
called because in later times he was the choice or option 
of the centurion; at first, however, he derived his ap- 
pointment from the tribune or commander of the legion. 
Sometimes the optiones were also called swecenturiones and 
tergiductores ; the latter name having been given them be- 
cause their post was in the rear of the company. Several 
authors mention sub-optiones or sub-lieutenants. It is pro- 
per, however, to add, that optiones were not peculiar to the 
camp, but were also employed in a variety of other offices. 

OR, the French word for geld, by which this metal is 
expressed in heraldry. In engraving it is denoted by small 
points all over the field or bearing. 

ORA, in Antiquity, was a term equivalent to ounce ; 
but it has been much debated amongst our antiquaries, 
whether the ora, the mention of which so often occurs, 
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the lens F is fixed to a slider, which may be drawn out 
the gencral frame H. When this frame H is drawn away 
from the screen, the point K is brought lower by means of 
the rod IK, connected with another rod KN fixed to the 
frame of the screen at N, where there is a joint or centre 
of motion. The descent of the point K causes another lever 
KL to move the horizontal slider (which carries the lens F) 
in such a manner as to keep the sereen always in the focus 
of F, and consequently the picture upon it always distinct, 
When the frame H, on the other hand, advances to the 
screen, the point K rises, and the lens F' is again adjusted 
by the motion of the slider. When the images diminish 
and appear to vanish, the support of the lens F permits the 
screen M to fall and intercept part of the light. The sereen 
M may have a triangular opening, so as to uncover the mid- 
dle only of the lens F. In this adjusting apparatus the 
rods KN and KL must be equal, and the point I must be 
twice the focal length of the lens ¥ before the object, L 
being immediately under the focus of the lens. The ob- 
ject of the screen M is to diminish the illumination of the 
objects as they get smaller and appear to retire from the 
spectator, because in the instrument they actually become 
brighter. 

When M. Robertson exhibited this remarkable instru- 
ment, living persons were often strongly illuminated and 
introduced into the picture. The effect of life, however, 
was better given when the shadows of living objects only 
were introduced. ) 

For farther information on the subject of this article, 
see ASTRONOMY, vol. iv. p. 101, chap. iv. AcHRomATIC 
Triescores, Burninc InstruMENTs, Camera Luca, 
Curomatics, Cotours, KaLterposcore, METEOROLOGY, 
Micrometer, Microscors, Paoromerer, and TELEs- 
COPE. 


was a coin, or only money of account. Dr Hickes observes, 
that the mode of reckoning money by mares and oras was 
never known in England until after the settlement of the 
Danes ; and by examining the old nummulary estimates 
amongst the principal Gothic states upon the Baltic, it ap- 
pears that the ora and solidus were synonymous terms, 
and that the ora was the eighth part of the marc. From 
several of the Danish laws, it likewise appears that the 
Danish ora, derived by corruption from awrea, was the 
same as the Frank solidus of twelve pence. As a weight, 
the ora was regarded as the wneia or unit, by which the 
Danish marc was divided ; and in Doomsday-book the ora 
is used for the ounce, or the twelfth part of the nummu- 
lary Saxon pound, and the fifteenth of the commercial. 
As a coin it was an aureus, or the Frank solidus of twelve 
pence ; and from the accidental coincidence of the Frank 
aureus with the eighth part of the mare, the Danes pro- 
bably took occasion to give it the new name of ora. An- 
other ora is mentioned in the rolls of the 27th of Henry 
IIL the value of which was sixteen pence; and this was 
probably derived from the half mancus of the Saxons, 4s 
there were no aurei of that period to which these two de- 
nominations of money of sixteen and twelve pence Co” 
possibly be ascribed. It may be further observed, that the 
name ora distinguishes the gold coins in several parts of 
Europe to this day. The Portuguese moidore is nothing 
else but moeda d’oro, from the Latin moneta de auro ; the 
French louis @or comes from the same use of the word, 
and owes its appellation to the ora. y 

ORACLE, amongst the heathens, was the answer which 
the gods were supposed to give to those who consultet 
them upon any affair of importance. It is also used for the 
god who was thought to give the answer, and for the place 
where the response was given. 


ORACLE 


. The credit of oracles was so great that in all doubts and 
disputes their determinations were held as sacred and in- 
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in his works; and the peregrination of Augustus into Oracle. 
Greece took place eighteen years before the birth of Christ. ——~\~— 


violable. Hence vast numbers flocked to them for advice 
about the management of their affairs ; and no business of 
any consequence was undertaken, scarcely any peace con- 
cluded, any war waged, or any new form of government 
instituted, without the advice and approbation of some 
oracle. ‘The answers were usually given by the interven- 


_ tion of the priest or priestess of the god who was consult- 
_ ed; and were generally expressed in such dark and unin- 
telligible phrases, as might easily be wrested to prove the 


truth of the oracle, whatever the event should liappen to be. 
Jt is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the priests who 
delivered them were in the highest credit and esteem ; and 
that they managed this reputation so as greatly to promote 
their own particular advantage. They accordingly allowed 
no man to consult the gods before he had offered costly 
sacrifices and made rich presents to them. Nor was this 
all. To keep up the veneration for their oracles, and to 
prevent their being taken unprepared, they admitted per- 
sons to consult the gods only at certain stated times ; and 
sometimes they were so cautious, that the greatest per- 
sonages could obtain no answer at all. Thus Alexander 
himself was peremptorily denied by the Pythia or priestess 
of Apollo, till she was by downright force obliged to ascend 
the tripos, when, being unable to resist any longer, she 
cried out, “ Thou art invincible ;? and these words were 
accepted instead of any further oracle. 

When men began to be better instructed by the lights 
which philosophy had introduced into the world, tlie false 
oracles insensibly lost their credit. Chrysippus filled an 

entire volume with false or doubtful responses. CEnomaus, 

| to be revenged of some oracle which had deceived him, 
made also a compilation of responses, to show their ridicu- 
lous vanity. Eusebius has preserved some fragments of this 
criticism en oracles by GEnomaus. “I might,” says Ori- 
_ gen, “ have recourse to the authority of Aristotle and the 
_ Peripatetics, to make the Pythoness much suspected; I 
_ might extract from the writings of Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers an abundance of things to discredit oracles; and I 
_ might show that the Greeks themselves made no great ac- 
_ count of them.” 
The reputation of oracles was greatly lessened when 
_ they became an artifice of politics. ‘Themistocles, having 
the design of engaging the Athenians to abandon Athens, 
and to embark on board of their ships, in order to be in a 
better condition to resist Xerxes, made the Pythoness de- 
liver an oracle, commanding them to take refuge in wooden 
walls. Demosthenes said, that the Pythoness “ philippized,” 
tosignify that she was gained over by Philip’s presents. 

The cessation of oracles is attested by several profane 
authors, as Strabo, Juvenal, Lucian, and others. Plutarch 
accounts for it, by saying that the benefits of the gods are 
not eternal as themselvcs are; that the genil who presided 
over oracles are subject to death; and that the exlialations 
of the earth had been exhausted. It appears that the last 
|teason had been alleged in the time of Cicero, who ridi- 
| cules it in his second book on Divination; as if the spirit 
| of prophecy, supposed to be excited by subterraneous ef- 
fluvia, had evaporated by length of time, as wine or other 
liquors by being long kept. 

Suidas, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus, relate that Augus- 
tus, having consulted the oracle of Delphos, could obtain 
no other answer but this: “ The Hebrew child, whom all 
the gods obey, drives me hence, and sends me back to 

er 2 get out of this temple without speaking one word.” 

uidas adds, that Augustus dedicated an altar in the capi- 
tol, with this inscription, * To the eldest Son of God.” But 


of Dee ecing these testimonies, the answer of the oracle 
De 
ps 


Cedre- 
which is not now found 


eIphos to Augustus seems very suspicious. 
cites Eusebius for this oracle, 


Suidas and Cedrenus also give an account of an ancient 
oracle delivered to Thulis, a king of Egypt, which they as- 
sure us is well authenticated. The king having consulted 
the oracle of Serapis, to know if there ever was, or would 
be, one so great as himself, received this answer: « First 
God, next the Word, and then the Spirit with them ; they 
are equally eternal, and make but one whose power will 
never end ; but do thou, mortal, get thee hence, and think 
that the end of the life of man is uncertain.” 

Van Dale, in his treatise of oracles, does not believe 
that they ceased at the coming of Christ. He relates se- 
veral examples of oracles which were consulted until the 
death of Theodosius the Great; and he quotes the laws 
of the Emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
against those who consulted oracles, as affording certain 
proof that the superstition of oracles still subsisted in the 
time of those emperors. But others conceive that the opi- 
nion of those who believe that demons had no share in 
the oracles, and that the coming of the Messiah made no 
change in them, as well as the contrary opinion of those 
who pretend that the incarnation of the Word imposed a 
general silence on all oracles, should all be equally reject- 
ed. ‘They allege that two sorts of oracles ought to be dis- 
tinguished; the one dictated by the spirits of darkness, 
who deceived men by their obscure and doubtful answers ; 
the other, the pure artifice and deception of the priests of 
false divinities. As to the oracles given out by demons, 
the reign of Satan was destroyed by the coming of the Sa- 
viour ; truth shut the mouth of lies; but Satan still con- 
tinued his old craft amongst idolaters. All the devils were 
not reduced to silence at the same time by the coming of 
the Messiah ; it was only on particular occasions that the 
truth of Christianity and the virtue of Christians imposed 
silence on the devils. St Athanasius tells the Pagans that 
they had themselves been witnesses of the sign of the cross 
having put the devils to flight, silenced oracles, and dissi- 
pated enchantmcnts. This power of silencing oracles, and 
putting the devils to flight, is also attested by Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Prudentius, Minutius Felix, and several others, 
whose testimony affords certain proof that the coming of 
the Messiah had not imposed a general silence on oracles: 

Plutarcli relates, that the pilot Thamus heard a voice in 
the air, crying out, “ The great Pan is dead ;” upon which 
Eusebius observes, that the accounts of the death of the 
demons were very frequent in the reign of Tiberius, when 
Christ drove out the wicked spirits. Indeed the same 
judgment may be passed on oracles as on possessions. It 
was on particular occasions, by the divine pcrmission, that 
the Christians cast out devils, or silenced oracles, in the 
presence, and even by the confession, of the Pagans them- 
selves ; and thus it is that we should understand the pas- 
sages of St Jerome, Eusebius, Cyril, Theodoret, Pruden- 
tius, and other authors, who have said that the coming of 
Clirist imposed silence on the oracles. 

As to the second sort of oracles, which were pure arti- 
fices and deceptions of the priests of false divinities, and 
which probably exceeded the number of those which im- 
mediately proceeded from demons ; they did not cease till 
idolatry was abolished, though they had lost their credit 
for a considerable time before the coming of Christ. It 
was concerning this more common and general sort of or- 
acles, Minutius Felix observed, that they began to discon- 
tinue their responses, according as men began to be more 
enlightencd. But, however oracles were decried, impos- 
tors always found dupes, and the grossest cheats almost 
never failed to deceive. 

- Daniel discovered the imposture of the priests of Bel, 
who had a private way of getting into the temple to take 
away the offered meats, and who made the king believe 
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Oracle. that the idol had consumed them. Mundus, being in love 


in their hands, and descended into the subterranean cham. 
\——~——’ with Paulina, the eldest of the priestesses of Isis, went 


ber by a narrow passage ; and here it was that futurity was 


and told her, that the god Anubis, being passionately fond 
of her, commanded her to give him a meeting. She was 
afterwards shut up in a dark room, where her lover Mun- 
dus, whom she believed to be the god Anubis, was con- 
cealed. This imposture having been discovered, Tibe- 
rius ordered those detestable priests and priestesses to 
be crucified, and with them Idea, the freed-woman of 
Mundus; who had corducted the whole intrigue. He also 
commanded the temple of Isis to be levelled with the 
ground, and her statue to be thrown into the Tiber ; but 
as to Mundus, he contented himself with sending that per- 
son into banishment. 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, not only destroyed 
the temples of the false gods, but discovered the cheats of 
the priests, by showing that the statues, some of whieh 
were of brass, and others of wood, were hollow within, and 
led into dark passages made in the wall. 

Lucian, in discovering the impostures of the false pro- 
phet Alexander, says that the oracles were chiefly afraid 
of the subtilties of the Epicureans and the Christians. The 
false prophet Alexander sometimes feigned himself seized 
with a divine fury, and by means of the herb sopewort, 
which he chewed, frothed at the mouth in so extraordinary 
a manner that the ignorant people attributed it to the power 
of the god by whom he was possessed. He had long be- 
fore prepared a head of a dragon made of linen, which 
opened and shut its mouth by means of a horse-hair. He 
went by night to a place where the foundations of a tem- 
ple were digging ; and having found water, either of a 
spring, or of rain which had settled there, he hid in it a 
goose egg, in which he had enclosed a little serpent that 
had just been hatched. The next day, very early in the 
morning, he came quite naked into the street, having only 
a scarf about his middle, holding in his hand a scythe, and 
tossing about his hair like the priests of Cybele ; then get- 
ting on the top of a high altar, he said that the place was 
happy to be honoured by the birth of a god. Afterwards, 
running down to the place where he had hidden the goose 
egg, and going into the water, he began to sing the praises 
of Apollo and /sculapius, and to invite the latter to come 
and show himself to men. At these words, he dipped a 
bowl into the water, and took out the mysterious egg, 
which had a god enclosed in it; and when he had it in his 
hand, he began to say that he held ZEsculapius. Whilst 
all were eager to have a sight of this fine mystery, he broke 
the egg, and the little serpent starting out, twisted itself 
about his fingers. 

These examples show clearly that both Christians and 
Pagans were so far agreed as to treat the greater number 
of oracles as purely human impostures. That in fact adl 
of them were so, will perhaps be concluded by those who 
give equal credit to demoniacal inspiration and demoniacal 
possession. The most ancient oracle was that of Dodo- 
na; but the most famous was that of Delphi, which per- 
forms such a prominent part in Pagan antiquity. Another 
celebrated one was the oracle of Trophonius, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lebadia, a city of Beeotia. It was held in 
high estimation, and received its name from Trophonius, 
brother of Agamedes, who lived in a subterranean dwelling 
near Lebadia, and pretended to possess the faculty of fore- 
telling future events. He died in his cave, and was deified 
as an oracular divinity. This oracle owed its reputation 
to one Saon. ‘Those who repaired to this cave for infor- 
mation were required to offer certain sacrifices, to anoint 
themselves with oil, and to bathe in a certain river. They 
were then clothed with a linen robe, took a honeyed cake 
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unfolded to them, either by visions or by extraordinary 
sounds. ‘The return from the cave was by the same pas- 
sage; but the persons consulting the oracle were obliged 
to walk backwards. They generally came out astonished, 
melancholy, dejected ; and hence the proverb és Teopanoy 
wewavrevro. ‘The priests, on their return, placed them upon 
an elevated seat, called the seat of Mnemosyne, where an 
account: was taken of what they had seen and heard. The 
were then conducted by their companions to the chapel of 
good Genius, where, by degrees, they recovered their usual 
composure and cheerfulness. 

Besides these three principal oracles of Greece, it js 
proper to take notice of that of Amphiaraus at Oropius, in 
‘Attica. It was so called from Amphiaraus, the son of Oi- 
cleus, a man deeply skilled in magic, the interpretation of 
dreams, and the like, who, after his death, was deified, and 
delivered oracles in a temple erected to his divinity. Those 
who applied for information were required to purify them. 
selves, offer sacrifice, fast twenty-four hours, abstain from 
wine two days, and make an offering of a ram to Amphia- 
raus; they were then to sleep on the skin of the animal, 
and to see their destiny in a dream. Near the temple was 
the fountain of Amphiaraus, which was deemed sacred, the 
waters of it being forbidden to be used for ordinary pur- 

oses. 

At Delos there was also an oracle of the Delian Apollo; 
in Milesia there was that of the Branchidez ; and there 
were others of less note, which do not require particular 
description, such as that of the camps at Lacedzemon, that 
of Nabarcha, that of Chrysopolis, that of Claros in Ionia, 
that of Mallos, that of Patarea, that of Pella, that of Pha- 
sellides, that of Sinope, that of Orpheus’ head, and a few 
more, which it is unnecessary to mention. 

Although the Romans upon many occasions consulted 
the Grecian oracles, and had but few in their own country, 
yet we must not omit mentioning the oracles which were 
delivered by the Sibyl of Cuma, and enjoyed great cele- 
brity. They have been frequently alluded to by Virgil. 

We have hitherto only considered the oracles of false 
gods, of which there was a far greater number than our 
limits permit us to enumerate, and before either Greeks or 
Romans had risen to any distinction. Oracle is in sacred 
history sometimes used for the mercy-seat, or the cover of 
the ark of the covenant; and by others it is taken for the 
sanctuary, or the most holy place, in which the ark was de- 
posited. 

Amongst the Jews may be distinguished several kinds 
of real oracles. They had first oracles which were de- 
livered viva voce, as when God spake to Moses face to 
face, as one friend speaks to another ;! secondly, prophe- 
tical dreams sent by God, as the dreams which God sent 
to Joseph, and which foretold his future greatness ;” third- 
ly, visions, as when a prophet in an ecstasy, being neither 
properly asleep nor awake, had supernatural revelations ; 
fourthly, the oracle of Urim and Thummim, which was 
accompanied with the ephod or the pectoral worn by the 
high priest, and which God had endued with the gift of 
foretelling things to come.* This manner of inquiring 0 
the Lord was often made use of, from Joshua’s time till the 
erection of the temple at Jerusalem. Fifthly, after the 
building of the temple, they generally consulted the pro- 
phets, who were numerous in the kingdom of Judah an 
Israel. From Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who are 
the last of the prophets any of whose writings remain, the 
Jews pretend that God gave them what they call Bathooh 
or the daughter of the voice, which was 2 supernatura 
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manifestation of his will, and was performed either by a 
strong inspiration or internal voice, or else by a sensible 
and external voice, which was heard by a number of per- 
_ sons sufficient to bear testimony to the fact. For example, 
such was the voice that was heard at the baptism of Jesus 
Christ, saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him.” 

_ The Scripture likewise affords us examples of profane 
oracles. Balaam, at the instigation of his own avarice, 
and fearing to lose the recompense which had been pro- 
mised him by Balak, king of the Moabites, suggested to 
this prince the diabolical expedient of making the Israelites 
fall into idolatry and fornication;® by which he assured him 
of a certain victory, or at least of considerable advantage 
against the people of God. 

Micaiah the son of Imlah,* a prophet of the Lord, says 
that he saw the Almighty sitting upon his throne, and all 
the host of heaven round about him; and the Lord said, 
who shall tempt Ahab king of Israel, that he may go to 
war with Ramoth-gilead, and fall in the battle? One an- 
swered after one manner, and another after another. At 
the same time an evil spirit presented himself before the 
Lord, and said, I will seduce him. And the Lord asked 
him, how? To this Satan answered, I will go and be a 
lying spirit in the mouth of his prophets. And the Lord 
said, Go, and thou shalt prevail. This dialogue clearly 
proves these two things: first, that the devil could do no- 
thing by his own power; and, secondly, that, with the 
permission of God, he could inspire the false prophets, 
| sorcerers, and magicians, and thus make them deliver false 

oracles. 
Respecting the cessation of profane oracles, there have 
been a variety of opinions, some of which we have already 
noticed. It has been generally held, indeed, that oracles 
ceased at the birth of Jesus Christ. Yet some have en- 
deavoured to maintain the contrary, by showing that they 
were in existence in the days of Julian, commonly called the 
__. Apostate, and that this emperor himself consulted them ; 
_ that history makes mention of several laws published by 
_ the Christian emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and Valen- 
tinian, to punish persons who interrogated them, even in 
_ their days; and that the Epicureans were the first who 
_ made a jest of this superstition, and exposed to the peo- 
ple the roguery of the priests. As we suspect most of 
the facts here asserted should be understood in a qualified 
sense, we shall endeavour to discuss this point of contro- 
versy in as few words as possible, although it is undoubt- 
edly a matter of some consequence. 

Ist, The question, properly stated, is not, whether ora- 
cles became extinct immediately upon the birth of Christ, 
or from the very moment when he was born; but, whether 
they fell gradually into disesteem and ceased, as Christ 
and his gospel became known to mankind. And that they 

id $0, is most certain from the concurrent testimonies of 

the fathers, which none can attempt to invalidate, without 

being prepared to give up the most respectable traditions 
| and relations of every kind. 

2dly, But did not Julian the Apostate actually consult 
| these oracles? We answer in the negative. He had in- 


deed recourse to magical operations, but it was because 
oracles had already ceased; for he bewailed the loss of 
them, and assigned for their cessation pitiful reasons, which 
St Cyril has vigorously refuted, adding, that Julian “ never 
could have offered such, but from an unwillingness to ac- 
nowledge that, when the world had received the light of 
‘ist, the dominion of the devil was at an end.” 
3dly, The Christian emperors do indeed condemn the 
*uperstition and idolatry of those who were still disposed 
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to consnlt oracles; but the edicts of these princes do not 
prove that oracles actually existed in their times, any 
more than that they had ceased in consequence of their 
laws. It is certain that they were for the most part ex- 
tinct before the conversion of Constantine. 

4thly, Some Epicureans might make a jest of this super- 
stition ; but the Epicurean philosopher Celsus, in the se- 
cond century, was disposed to cry up the excellency of se- 
veral oracles, as appears at large from Origen’s seventh 
book against him. 

ORA, certain solemn sacrifices of fruits, which were 
offered in the four seasons of the year, in order to obtain 
mild and temperate weather. They were offered to the 
goddesses who presided over the seasons, attended upon 
the sun, and received divine worship at Athens. 

ORAL, something delivered by word of mouth, with- 
out being committed to writing. In this sense we say oral 
law, oral tradition, oral communication, and the like. 

ORAN, WarraAy, AURAN, or GUHARAN, a famous mari- 
time city of Algiers, and the most westerly in the regency. 
It is built on the declivity and along the foot of a high 
mountain, which overlooks it from the north and north- 
west ; and on this ridge are planted two castles, command- 
ing the city on the one side and the port on the other. To 
the south and south-east there are two other castles, erect- 
ed upon the same level with the lower part of the city, 
but separated from it by a deep winding valley, which 
serves as a natural trench on the south side. A rivulet 
flows through it, and passing afterwards under the walls of 
the city, affords a copious supply of water. At every open- 
ing of this valley a pleasing and varied prospect presents 
itself, of rocky precipices, orange plantations, and rills of 
water winding down the heights. Near the head of the 
rivulet just mentioned there is a fifth castle, which not only 
guards the mattamores dug under its walls, but serves as 
an important defence to the city. Yet strongly fortified as 
Oran is, both by nature and art, it has been repeatedly 
taken by the Spaniards, between whom and the Moors it 
was for centuries a subject of contention. It was taken 
by the former in the year 1509, but was recovered by the 
Moors in 1708. In the year 1782 the Spaniards retook 
it by surprise ; the Bey, otherwise a valiant soldier, having 
been panic-struck on the first landing of the enemy, and, 
without shutting the gates, abandoned the city to their 
mercy. Oran was afterwards restored, and, along with 
other parts of Algiers, has recently fallen under the domi- 
nion of France. During the time that the Spaniards re- 
tained possession of Oran, they erected several beautiful 
churches, and other editices, in the style of the Roman 
architecture, though of less strength and solidity. They 
have further imitated the Romans in carving upon the 
friezes and other parts several inscriptions in large cha- 
racters, and in their own language. Shaw describes Oran 
as a fortified city, about a mile in circumference. The 
port called Mer-el-Quiver, corrupted from Mers-el-Kibeer, 
and answering to the ancient Portus Magnus, is formed 
by a neck of land, which runs out almost a furlong into 
the bay, and thereby secures it against the north and north- 
west winds. It is defended by a castle more remarkable 
for spaciousness and extent than for strength or beauty, 
though a part of it has been skilfully lewn out of the na- 
tive rock. Oran has much declined of late years, as the 
occupation of the place by the French has induced the 
Arab population to leave it, although the former repaired 
some of the edifices, and converted an old mosque into an 
hospital. ‘The inhabitants are estimated at about 4000. In 
the year 1790 this city was destroyed by an earthquake, 
and six thousand of its inhabitants were buried under the 
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rujns. Oran is situated in 35. 50. north, and longitude 0. 
18. west. 

ORANGE, an arrondissement of the department of the 
Vaucluse, in France, extending over 406 square miles. It 
comprehends seven cantons, divided into fifty communes, 
and contains 69,443 inhabitants. The capital, a city of 
the same name, is the seat of a bishop, and of some courts 
of law. It standson a fruitful plain, watered by the river 
Meyne. It has large lofty houses, with narrow and crook- 
cd streets, a cathedral, a Protestant church, two hospitals, 
1540 houses, and 8874 inhabitants, who make cotton, wool- 
len, and silk goods, besides oil, wine, brandy, madder, 
and paper. It is in latitude 49. 4. N., and longitude 8. 8. 
east. It is remarkable as the district whence the house 
of Nassau derived its title as prince, which it has retained 
without the territory. ‘The vicinity of the city exhibits 
many curious remains of Roman antiquity, especially a 
trinmphal gate of three arches, half a mile from it, on a 
theatre, the walls of which are 108 feet in height. A 
part of this building has of late years been converted into 
a prison. 

ORANGE Ruven, a large river of Southern Africa, 
which derives its origin from the waters of the Snowy 
Mountains, in the district of Graaf-Reynet, nearly at the 
north-eastern extremity of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is formed chiefly by two rivers, the Ky Gariep 
or Yellow River, and the Nu Gariep or Black River, which 
unite their waters in latitude 29. 4., upwards of five hun- 
dred miles due east from their mouth. The latter branch, 
flowing from the south-cast, is called, higher up, the Cradock 
River, and receives tle Sea-Cow River and some other 
streams from the Sneuwbergen. ‘The Muddy or Alexander 
River, flowing also from the south-east, falls into the Yel- 
low River above its confluence with the Nu Gariep. The 
former river, the Ky Gariep, comes from the north-east, 
and is formed by the union of the Vaal River with the Hart 
stream or Malalareen. After the junction of these two 
streams, the Orange River flows at first in a north-westerly 
course, but afterwards bends to almost due west, which 
bearing it maintains until it falls into the Atlantic in lati- 
tude 28. 30. north. In the eastern part of its course it 
forms the limit between the territory of the Hottentots 
and that of the Boshuanas; the country on the south pre- 
senting an entirely different character of animal and ve- 
getable life from that on the north. In its westerly course 
this river winds its way through a desert of a clayey or 
swampy character ; the sandstone rocks rising in perpendi- 
cular walls, which are often prolonged to a vast extent. The 
country retains the same aspect for a considerable space 
on both sides of the river ; and the lieat is here very great 
and oppressive. The course of the Orange River, includ- 
ing its windings, must considerably excecd one thousand 
miles. 

Onance, Sea, in Natural History, a name given by 
Count Marsigli to a very remarkable species of marine 
substance, which he denominatesa plant. It is tough and 
firm in its structure, and in many things resembles the 
common fucus; but instead of growing in the branclied 
form which the generality of these substances assume, it 
is round and hollow, and in every respect resembles the 
shape of an orange. It has, by way of root, some exceed- 
ingly fine filaments, which fasten themselves to the rocks, 
or to shells, stones, or any thing else that comes in the 
way. From these there grows no pedicle; but the body 
of the orange, as it is called, is fastened by them to the 
rock, or other solid substance. The orange itself is usual- 
ly about three or four inches in diameter ; and whilst in 
the sea it is full of water, which it retains even when taken 
up. In this state it frequently weighs a pound and a half; 
but when the water is let out, and it is dried, it becomes 
a mere membrane, weighing scarcely any thing. It is 
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best preserved by stuffing it with cotton as soon as the @ 
water is let out of it, and then hanging it up to dry. Its 

surface is irregular and rough, and its colour is a dusky 9" 
green on the outside, and a clearer but somewhat bluish 
green within; and its thickness is about an eighth part of 
an inch. When viewed by the microscope, it is observed 
to be all over covered with small glandules, or rather com- 
posed of them; for they stand so thick one by another, as 
to leave no space between, and seem to constitute the whole 
substance ; so that it appears very like the rough shagreen 
skin used to cover toys. These are indeed so many hol- 
low ducts, through which the sea-water finds a passage 
into the globe formed by this skin, and by this means it 
is kept always full and distended. On cutting it witha 
pair of scissors, the water immediately runs out, and the 
skins collapse; but there is something extremely remark- 
able in this, for the whole substance, near the wounded 
place, is in motion, and seems as if alive, and sensible of 
the wound. ‘The glandules are found full of water, resem- 
bling small transparent bottles; and what goes to the 
structure of the plant besides these, is an assemblage of a 
vast number of filaments, all of which are likewise hollow, 
being filled with a clear and transparent fluid. 

ORATION, in Rhetoric, a speech or harangue, compos- 
ed according to the rules of oratory, but spoken in public, 

ORATOR, amongst the Romans, differed from a pa- 
tronus. The latter was allowed only to plead causes on 
behalf of his clients; whereas the former might quit the 
forum, and ascend the rostra or tribunal, to harangue the 
senate or the people. ‘The orators had rarely a profound 
knowledge of the law ; but they were eloquent, and their 
style was generally correct and concise. ‘They were em- 
ployed in causes of importance, instead of the common pa- 
trons. Orators, in the violence of elocution, used the ut- 
most animation of gesture, and even walked backwards and 
forwards with great heat and emotion. ‘This it was which 
gave occasion to a witticism of Flavius Virginius, who ask- 
ed one of these walking orators, Quot millia passwum de- 
elumésset? ‘ Elow many miles he had declaimed ?” Si- 
milar to the Roman orators were the Grecian rhetores. 

ORATORIO, in Afusic, a kind of sacred drama, in which 
the poetry is derived from some scriptural, subject, and is 
set to music in recitatives, airs, duetts, trios, quartetts, &c. 
and choruses, accompanied by an orchestra, sometimes an 
organ, and introduced by an instrumental overture. The 
origin of the oratorio is not clearly established. Amongst 
the most remarkable oratorios of modern times is Haydn's 
“ Creation.” 

ORATORY, the art of speaking well upon any subject, 
so as to persuade or convince. See RuEToRIc. 

Oratory, amongst the Roman Catholics, means a closet 
or small apartment near a bed-chamber, furnished with an 
altar and crucifix, for private devotions. 

ORBE, a small city of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Vaud, on the river of the same name, across which there Is 
a stone bridge. It contains 280 houses, with 1400 inha- 
bitants. Anciently it was one of the largest of the cities 
in the country, and in the time of the Romans was, under 
the name of Urbigenum, the capital of Helvetia. In the 
middle ages the kings of the Franconian race had their 
palace here, and gave their splendid festivals ; but in the 
Burgundian wars it suffered greatly, and declined so much 
as to become subject to the cantons of Berne and Friburg: 
It now contains some large houses. The inhabitants chiefly 
depend on agriculture, but have some trade with Geneva 
and Yverdun. 

ORCHARD, a department in gardening; allotted €n- 
tirely to the growth of standard fruit-trees, for furnishing 
a large supply of the most useful kinds of fruit. See Hor 
TICULTURE. ; 


ORCHESTRA, in Music. See the article Music. 
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OrcHESTRA, in the Greeian theatres, was that part of 
ithe proscenium or stage where the chorus used to dance. 
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probably suggested to the poets the idea of the infernal Ordeal. 
abodes, which they denominated Oreus. Oreus has been ——~— 


‘In the middle of it was placed the Aoyesy or pulpit. The 
‘orchestra was semicireular, and surrounded with seats. In 
|ithe Roman theatres it formed no part of the seene, but 
|answered pretty nearly to the pit in our playhouses, being 
‘,eceupied with seats for senators, magistrates, vestals, and 
other persons of distinction. The actors never went down 
‘into the orehestra. 

ORCHESTRINO, a modern musieal instrument, so 
‘called by its inventor Poulleau. It was shaped like a pi- 
_ano-forte, had similar finger-keys, and its sounds were 
produced by the friction of a eireular bow upon the strings. 

‘It imitated the tones of the violin, the viola, the violon- 
| cello, the viol d’amour, the double-bass, &e. The eonstrue- 
tion of the bow (of hair, &e.) is said to have been very eu- 
rious and ingenious. 

ORCHESTRION, a musical instrument invented by 
the Abbé Vogler about 1789. It was a kind of portable 
organ, about nine feet in height, breadth, and depth. Its 
power was that of an organ of sixteen feet pipe, and it had 
a mechanism to swell or to diminish all the sounds within 
itscompass. Another instrument of the same name, in- 
vented in 1796, by Kunz, a Bohemian, eonsisted ofa piano- 
forte, combined with some organ-stops. 

ORCHIA Lex, instituted by Orehius the tribune, in 
the year of Rome 566. Its intention was to limit the 
number of guests who were to be admitted at an entertain- 
‘ment; and it is also provided that, during supper, whieh 
was the principal meal amongst the Romans, the doors of 
every house should be left open. 

ORCHILLA, or Horciitra, a small cluster of islands 
in the West Indies, situated not far from the coast of South 
America, in latitude 12. north, and longitude 65. 20. west. 
The largest island, which bears the form of a crescent, is 
very hilly on the east and west eapes, and here trees and 
‘verdure abound ; but the other parts are low, and the soil, 
rem its flatness, is barren, and produetive of very few plants. 
There is little fresh water, no animals exeept goats and 
izatds, nor does it appear to contain any permanent popu- 
ation. On the south-west side the shore is nearly as 
erpendicular as a wall, and the water being very deep, 
bee can approaeh close to it without danger. Naviga- 
lon is extremely difficult amongst the Orehillas; for not 
woly are the islands separated from each other by very 
‘arrow channels, but there are a number of eurrents, vari- 
ble, violent, and dangerous. 

. ORCHON, a river of Chinese Tartary, whieh has its 
ise on the eonfines on the great desert of Shamo, and falls 
ato the Selingha. Long. 106. 14. E. Lat. 50. N. 
_ORCUS, the god of the infernal regions, was the same 
vith Pluto, and so called from the Greek word dervog, Signi- 
ying a tomb or sepulchre ; or from dgxeg, an oath sworn by 
he river Styx. The aneients gave this name to all the di- 
inities of the infernal regions, even to Cerberus. There was 
river of the same name in Thessaly, which took its rise in 
Je marshes of the Styx, and the waters of which were so 
hick that they floated like oil upon the surface of the ri- 
er Peneus, into whieh they discharged themselves. This 


’ ' In Europe, fire-ordeal was 
eight; or else by walking, 
arty escaped unhurt, he 


owilling to quit him after his advancement, 
least in the voice of fame, 

‘ncourse of people 
|At the least hurt to 
| tecess, the credulous multitude 
|’ St Brice, in the fifth centiy. 


performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, 
barefooted and blindfold, over nine red-hot ploughshares, 
was adjudged innocent; but if it happened otherwise, 
ndemned as guilty. However, by this latter method, Queen Emma, 
eared her character, when suspected of familiarity with Alwyn, bishop of Winchester. The first account which we have of Christians 
ypealing to the fire-ordeal, as a proof of their innocence, is that of Simplicius, bishop of Autun, who lived in the fourthcentury. ‘This 
relate, as the story is related, before his promotion to the episcopal order, 


eonfounded with Charon. He had a temple at Rome. 

ORDEAL, an ancient form of trial. It consisted in an 
appeal to the immediate interposition of divine power, be- 
ing partieularly distinguished by the appellation of judi- 
cium Dei; and was sometimes called purgatio vulgaris, to 
distinguish it from the canonical purgation, which was by 
the oath of the party. Two kinds of this trial were more 
eommon than the rest, at least in Europe ; viz. fire-ordeal 
and water-ordeal. The former was eonfined to persons of 
high rank, the latter to the eommon people. Both these 
might be performed by deputy; but the principal was bound 
to answer for the suecess of the trial, the deputy only ven- 
turing some eorporal pain, for hire, or perhaps for friendship. 

That the purgation by ordeal, of some kind or other, is 
very aneient, admits not of a doubt; and that it was uni- 
versal in the times of superstitious ignoranee, seems to be 
equally eertain. It appears even to have been known to the 
ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone of Sophocles, a person 
suspeeted by Creon of a misdemeanour, deelares himself 
ready “ to handle hot iron and to walk over fire,” in order 
to manifest his innocence, which, the scholiast tells us, was 
then an usual mode of purgation. And Grotius gives many 
instances of water-ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other 
places. It seems, however, to have been earricd to a greater 
height amongst the Hindus than ever it had been in any 
nation or amongst any people, however rude or barbarous ; 
for in a paper in the Asiatie Researehes, eommunieated by 
Mr Hastings, we find that the trial by ordeal amonest that 
people is eondueted in nine different ways: firstly, by the 
balanee ; secondly, by fire ; thirdly, by water; fourthly, 
by poison ; fiftlily, by the cosha, or the water in whieh an 
idol has been washed ; sixthly, by riee; seventhly, by boil- 
ing oil; eighthly, by red-hot iron ; and ninthly, by images. 

1. Ordeal by the balanee is thus performed. The beam 
having been previously adjusted, the eord fixed, and both 
scales made perfeetly equiponderant, the person accused 
and a pundit fast a whole day ; then, after the aecused has 
been bathed in saered water, the homa or oblation present- 
ed to fire, and the deities worshipped, he is earefully weigh- 
ed; and when he is taken out of the scale, the pundits 
prostrate themselves before it, pronounee a certain menéra 
or ineantation, agreeably to the Shastras, and, having writ- 
ten the substance of the accusation upon a picee of paper, 
bindit onhis head. Six minutes afterwards they place him 
again in the scale, and if he weigh more than before, he 
is held guilty; if less, innocent; if exaetly the same, he 
must be weighed a third time, when, as it is written in 
the Mitacshera, there will certainly be a difference in his 
weight. Should the balanee, though well fixed, break 
down, this would be eonsidered as a proof of his guilt. 

2. For the fire-ordeal, an excavation, nine hands in length, 
two spans in breadth, and one span in depth, is made in 
the ground, and filled with a fire of pippal-wood. Into 
this the person aecused must walk barefooted; and, if his 
foot be unhurt, they hold him blameless; but it’ it be 
burned, he is held guilty. 

3. Water-ordeal is performed by eausing the person 


of one, two, or three pounds 
laid lengthwise at unequal distances; and if the 
as without collusion it usually did, he was then 
the mother of Edward the Confessor, is mentioned to have 


had married a wife, who loved him tenderly, and who, 


continued to sleep in the same chamber with him. The sanctity of Simplicius suffered, 
4 j by the constancy of his wife’s affection ; and it was rumoured about that the holy man, though a bishop, 
“Tsisted, in opposition to the ecclesiastical canons, to taste the sweets of matrimony ; 


upon which his wife, in the presence of a great 


took up a considerable quantity of burning coals, which she held in her clothes, and applied to her breasts, with- 

her person or her garments, as the legend says; and her example being followed by her husband with similar 

admired the miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. 
(Mosheim, Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii.) 


A similar trick was played 
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Ordeal. accused to stand in a depth of water, either flowing or 


absurd that they may not be made most firmly to be. 
“~~” stagnant, sufficient to reach his navel; but care should 


lieve, nothing so impious that they will not do. Nor cana 


be taken that no ravenous animal be in it, and that it be 
not moved by much air. A Brahmin is then directed 
to go into the water, holding a staff in his hand; and a sol- 
dier shoots three arrows upon dry ground from a bow of 
cane. A man is next despatched to bring the arrow which 
has been shot farthest; and, after he has taken it up, an- 
other is ordered to run from the edge of the water; at 
which instant the person accused is told to grasp the foot 
or the staff of the Brahmin, who stands near him in the 
water, and immediately to dive into it. He must remain 
under water till the two men who went to fetch the arrows 
have returned ; for, if he raise his head or body above the 
surface before the arrows are brought back, his guilt is 
considered as fully proved. In the villages near Benares, 
it is the practice for the person who is to be tried by this 
kind of ordeal to stand in water up to his navel, and then, 
holding the foot of a Brahmin, to dive under it as long as 
a man can walk fifty paces very gently ; if, before the man 
has walked thus far, the accused rise above the water, he 
is condemned ; but if not, he is acquitted. 

4, There are two sorts of trial by poison. Firstly, the pun- 
dits having performed their homa, and the person accused 
his ablution, two reééis and a half, or seven barley-corns of 
vishanaga, a poisonous root, or of sauc'hya, that is, white 
arsenic, are mixed in eight mashas, or sixty-four reétis, of 
clarificd butter, which the accused must eat from the hand 
ofa Brahmin. If the poison produce no visible effect, he 
is absolved; but if otherwise, he is condemned. Second- 
ly, the hooded snake, called nagga, is thrown into a deep 
earthen pot, into which is dropped a ring, a seal, or a 
coin. This the person accused is ordered to take out with 
his hand; and, if the serpent bite him, he is pronounced 
guilty ; but if not, he is declared innocent. 

5. Trial by the cosha is as follows. The accused is made 
to drink three draughts of the water in which the images 
of the sun, of Devi, and other deities, have been washed 
for that purpose-; and if, within fourteen days, he has any 
sickness or indisposition, his crime is considered as proved. 

6. When several persons are suspected of theft, some 
dry rice is weighed with the sacred stone called salgram, 
or certain slocas are read over it ; after which the suspect- 
ed persons are severally ordered to chew a quantity of it. 
As soon as they have chewed it, they are to throw on 
it some leaves of pippal, or, if none be at hand, some 
Bhurja patra, or bark of a tree from Nepaul or Cashmere. 
The man from whose mouth the rice comes dry or stained 
with blood is held guilty ; the rest are acquitted. 

7. The ordeal by hot oil is exceedingly simple. When 
it is heated sufficiently, the accused thrusts his hand into 
it; and, if he be not burned, he is held innocent. 

8. In the same manner they make an iron ball, or the 
head of a lance, red hot, and place it in the hands of the 
person accused, who, if it burn him not, is judged guiltless. 

9. To perform the ordeal by dharmach, which is the 
name of the sloca appropriated to this mode of trial, either 
an image, named dharma, or the genius of justice, is made 
of silver, and another, called adharma, of clay or iron, both 
of which are thrown into a large earthen jar; and the ac- 
cused having thrust his hand into it, is acquitted if he 
pring out the silver image, but condemned if he draw forth 
the iron. Or, one figure of a deity is painted on white 
cloth, and another on black; the first of which they name 
dharma, and the second adharma. These are severally 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a large jar, without 
having ever been shown to the accused, who must put his 
hand into the jar, and is acquitted or convicted according 
as he draws out the figure on white or on black cloth. 

The superstitious weakness of mankind, when left to 
themselves, is astonishing. There is indeed nothing so 
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more notorious instance of the truth of this assertion be 
possibly given than that of the trial by ordeal. The gross 
absurdity as well as impiety of pronouncing a man guilt 
unless he was cleared by a miracle, and of expecting that 
all the powers of nature should be suspended by an imme- 
diate interposition of Providence to save the innocent, 
when it was even presumptuously required, is self-evident. 
Yet the origin of this mode of trial may be traced to neces. 
sity as well as to superstition. At the time in which it orj- 
ginated in England, as well as in other countries of Europe, 
it. was no easy matter for an innocent person, when accused 
of guilt, to get himself cleared by the then established mode 
of trial. It was therefore natural for superstition to fly to 
Heaven for those testimonies of innocence which the ab- 
surdity of human laws often prevented men from obtaining 
in the ordinary course of affairs. In this way, doubtless, 
did the trial by ordeal commence ; and being thus begun 
by necessitous superstition, it was fostered by impious 
priestcraft and unjust power. During all the processes 
there was great room for collusion and deceit, and there 
can be no question but it was often practised; it conld 
not, therefore, on any account, or in any case, be a sign 
of innocence or of guilt. 

Besides the particular methods of trial which we have 
already mentioned, there were some few more common in 
European countries ; as the judicial combat, the ordeal of 
the cross, and the ordeal of the corsned. 

The judicial combat was well suited to the genius and 
spirit of fierce and warlike nations, and, as we might rea- 
sonably expect, formed one of the most ancient and uni- 
versal modes of trial. We know that it was exceedingly 
common in Germany in very remote ages. It was also 
used in some countries on the Continent at a pretty early 
period ; but it is not mentioned in any of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, and it does not appear to have been much used in 
England until after the Conquest. It was so much the cus- 
tom in the middle ages of Christianity to respect the cross 
even to superstition, that it would indeed have been won- 
derful if the same ignorant bigotry had not converted it 
into an ordeal; and accordingly we find it used for this 
purpose in so many different ways as almost to preclude 
description. In criminal trials, the judgment of the cross 
was commonly conducted in this manner. When the pri- 
soner had declared his innocence upon oath, and appealed 
to the judgment of the cross, two sticks were prepared ex- 
actly like one another s the figure of the cross was cut on 
one of these sticks, and nothing on the other ; each of them 
was then wrapped up in a quantity of fine white wool, and 
laid on the altar, or on the relics of the saints ; after whic 
a solemn prayer was offered up to God, that he would be 
pleased to discover, by evident signs, whether the prisoner 
was innocent or guilty. These solemnities being finished, 
a priest approached the altar, and took up one of the sticks, 
which was uncovered with much anxiety. If it was the 
stick marked with the cross, the prisoner was pronounce 
innocent; but if it was the other, he was declared guilty. 
When the judgment of the cross was appealed to in civ! 
causes, the trial was usually conducted in this manner. 
The judges, parties, and all concerned, being assembled in 
a church, each of the parties chose a priest, the youngest 
and stoutest whom he could find, to be his representative ! 
the trial. These representatives were then placed one on 
each side of some famous crucifix ; and, at a signal give, 
they both at once stretched their arms at full length, 50% 
to form a cross with their body. In this painful posture 
they continued to stand whilst divine service was periorm- 
ing; and the party whose representative dropped his arms 
first lost his cause. 
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ORDEAL. 


the ordeal to which the clergy commonly appealed when 
| they were accused of any crimes ; and in this they acted a 
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and no more, were admitted, and ranged along the wallon Ordeal. 
each side of the church, at a respectful distance. After —~— 
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very prudent part, as it was attended with no danger or in- 
convenience. This ordeal was performed in this manner. 
A piece of barley bread and a piece of cheese were laid 
_ upon the altar, over which a priest pronounced certain 
| conjurations, and prayed with great fervency, that if the 
| person accused was guilty, God would send his angel Ga- 
_ briel to stop his throat, that he might not be able to swal- 
| low that bread and cheese. These prayers being ended, 
the culprit approached the altar, took up the bread and 
cheese, and began to eat it. If he swallowed freely, he 
was declared innocent ; but if it stuck in his throat, and he 
could not swallow, which we may presume seldom or never 
happened, he was pronounced guilty. 

Besides these, there were a variety of other ordeals 
practised in Christian countries, many of which retain the 
same names which were used amongst Pagans, and differ 
_ only as to the mode in which they were performed. In all 

nations of Christians where these trials were used, we find 

the clergy engaged in them. Indeed, in England, as late 
as the time of King John, we find grants to the bishops 
and clergy to use the judictum ferri, aque, et ignis ; and, 
both in England and Sweden, the clergy presided at this 
trial, and it was only performed in the churches, or in other 
consecrated ground. “Non defuit illis operee et laboris 
pretium,” says Stiernhook; “ semper enim ab ejusmodi 
judicio aliquid lucri sacerdotibus obveniebat.” But, to give 
the canon law its due praise, we find it at a very early pe- 
riod declaring against trial by ordeal, or vulgaris purgatio, 
_ as being the work of the devil, “ cum sit contra pracep- 
tum Domini, Von tentabis Dominwm Deum tuum.” Upon 
_ this authority, though the canons themselves were of no va- 
_ lidity in England, it was thought proper (as had been done 
in Denmark above a century before) to disuse and abolish 
_ this trial entirely in our courts of justice, by an act of par- 
_ liament 3 Henry III. according to Sir Edward Coke, or 
_ rather by an order of the king in council. 
_ It may still perhaps be a postulate with some in what 
_ manner the effects of these trials were evaded, and how 
_ it was possible to appear to do that which we know could 
} not be really done without material injury to the persons 
concerned. On this subject Dr Henry observes, in refer- 
ence to the ordeals in ancient Britain, that, if we suppose 
few or none escaped conviction who exposed themselves 
_ tothose fiery trials, we shall be very much mistaken. “For 
the histories of those times contain innumerable examples 
of persons plunging their naked arms into boiling water, 
handling red-hot balls of iron, and walking upon burning 
ploughshares, without receiving the least injury. Many 
learned men have been much puzzled to account for this, 
and disposed to think that Providence graciously inter- 
posed, in a miraculous manner, for the preservation of in- 

Jured innocence. But if we examine every circumstance 

of those fiery ordeals with due attention, we shall see suf- 
| ficient reason to suspect that the whole was a gross impo- 
_ Sition on the credulity of mankind. The accused person 
_ Was committed wholly to the priest who was to perform 
_ the ceremony, three days before the trial, in which he had 
| time enough to bargain with him for his deliverance, and 
 8ive him instructions how to act his part. On the day of 

trial, nO person was permitted to enter the church but the 

Priest and the accused till after the iron was heated, when 

twelve friends of the accuser, and twelve of the accused, 
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* In his work De Mirabilibus Mundi, at the end of his book De Secretis Mulierum, Amsterdam, 1702, 12mo, p. 100. 


tum mirabile quod facit 


homineni ire in ignem sine lesione, vel portare ignem vel ferrum ignitum sine lesione in manu. 


the iron was taken out of the fire, several prayers were 
said; the accused drank a cup of holy water, and sprink- 
led his hand with it, which might take a considerable time 
if the priest was indulgent. The space of nine feet was 
measured by the accused himself with his own feet, and 
he would probably give but scanty measure. He was ob- 
liged only to touch one of the marks with the toe of his 
right foot, and allowed to stretch the other foot as far to- 
wards the other mark as he could, so that the conveyance 
was almost instantaneous. His hand was not immediately 
examined, but wrapped in a cloth prepared for that pur- 
pose three days. May we not, then, from all these precau- 
tions, suspect that those priests were in possession of some 
secret that secured the hand from the impressions of such 
a momentary touch of hot iron, or removed all appearance 
of these impressions in three days ; and that they made use 
of this secret whenever they saw reason ? What greatly 
strengthens these suspicions is, that we meet with no ex- 
ample of any champion of the church who suffered thie 
least injury from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal; but 
when any one was so fool-hardy as to appeal to it, or to 
that of hot water, with a view to deprive the church of any 
of her possessions, lie never failed to burn his fingers, and 
lose his cause.” 

To this we may add what the learned Beckmann! has 
stated concerning the imposition which was probably prac- 
tised in the ordeal by fire. “TI am not acquainted with 
every thing that concerns the trial by ordeal, when per- 
sons accused were obliged to prove their innocence by 
holding in their hands red-hot iron ; but £ am almost con- 
vinced that this was also a juggling trick of the popes, 
which they employed as might best suit their views. It 
is well known that this mode of exculpation was allowed 
only to weak persons, who were unfit to wield arms, and 
particularly to monks and ecclesiastics, to whom, for the 
sake of their security, that by single combat was forbidden. 
The trial itself took place in the church, entirely under 
the inspection of the clergy ; mass was celebrated at the 
same time ; the defendant and the iron were consecrated, 
by being sprinkled with holy water; the clergy made the 
iron hot themselves ; and they used all these preparatives, 
as jugglers do many motions, only to divert the attention 
of the spectators. It was necessary that the accused per- 
son should remain at least three days and three nights un- 
der their immediate care, and continne as long after. They 
covered his hands both before and after the proof, sealed 
and unsealed the covering; the former, as they pretend- 
ed, to prevent the hands from being prepared any how by 
art; the latter, to see if they were burned. 

“Some artificial preparation was therefore known, else 
no precautions would have been necessary. It is highly 
probable, that during the first three days the preventive 
was applied to those persons whom they wished to appear 
innocent ; and that the three days after the trial were re- 
quisite to let the hands resume their natural state. The 
sacred sealing secured them from the examination of pre- 
sumptuous unbelievers; for, to determine whether the 
hands were burned, the last three days were certainly not 
wanted. When the ordeal was abolished, and this art ren- 
dered useless, the clergy no longer kept it a secret. In 
the thirteenth century, an account of it was published by 
Albertus Magnus, a Dominican monk.? If his receipt be 
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| fuccum bismalvse, et albumen ovi, et semen psylli et calcem, et pulveriza, et confice cum illo albumine ovi succum raphani; com- 
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| sustinere ignem sine nocumento.” 
/ VOL. XVI. 


corpus tuum vel manum, et dimitte siccari, et postea iterum illineas, et post hoc poteris audacter 
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Order. genuine, it seems to have consisted rather in covering the 
“——-.— hands with a kind of paste than in hardening them. The 


sap of the althea (marshmallow), the slimy seeds of the 
flea-bane, which is still used for stiffening by the hat- 
makers and silk-weavers, together with the white of an 
egg, were employed to make the paste adhere. And by 
these means the hands were as safe as if they had been 
secured by gloves. 

«The use of this juggling trick is very old, and may be 
traced back to a Pagan origin. - In the Antigone of So- 
phocles, the guards placed over the body of Polynices, 
which had been buried contrary to the orders of Creon, 
offered, in order to prove their innocence, to submit to 
any trial. We will, said they, take up red-hot iron in our 
hands, or walk through fire.” 

ORDER, in Architecture, isa system of the several mem- 
bers, ornaments, and proportions of columns and pilasters ; 
or a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a build- 
ing, especially the column, so as to form one beautiful whole. 
See ARCHITECTURE. 

Orpen is also used to signify a division or class of any 
thing. ‘Thus the tribe of animals called birds is subdivid- 
ed into orders. 

OrveER, in Rhetoric, is the placing of each word and 
member of a sentence in such a manner as will most con- 
tribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of the whole ; ac- 
cording to the genius and custom of different languages. 
With regard to order, we may observe in general, that, in 
English, the nearer we keep to the natural or grammati- 
cal order, so much the better; but in Latin we are to 
follow the use of the best writers, a joint regard being 
always had to the judgment of the ear, and the perspicuity 
of the sense, in both languages. 

Orpen is also used to signify a class or division of the 
members of a state, with regard to assemblies, precedence, 
levees, and other circumstances. 

OrpeErs, by way of eminence, or Holy Orprns, denote 
a character peculiar to ecclesiastics, by which they are set 
apart for the holy ministry. 

In no reformed church are there more than three or- 
ders, namely, bishops, priests, and deacons. In the Roman 
Catholic church there are seven, exclusive of the epis- 
copate, all of which the council of Trent enjoins to be re+ 
ceived and believed, on pain of anathema. They are dis- 
tinguished into petty, or secular orders ; and major, or sa~ 
cred orders. 

Orpers, the petty, or minor, are four; those of door- 
keeper, exorcist, reader, and acolyte. Persons in petty or- 
ders may marry without any dispensation. In effect, the 
petty orders are loolved on as little other than formalities, 
and as degrees necessary to arrive at the higher orders. 
The Greeks disavow these petty orders, and pass imme- 
diately to the subdeaconate ; and the reformed churches 
to the deaconate. ‘Their rise Fleury dates in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian. There is no call nor benefice 
required for the four petty orders; and even a bastard 
may enjoy them without any dispensation, nor does a se- 
cond marriage disqualify. 

Orpprs, sacred, or major, are, as has already been ob- 
served, three, viz. those of deacon, priest, and bishop. 
The council of Trent, reviving the ancient discipline, for- 
bids any person being admitted to the major orders, un- 
less he be in peaceable possession of a benefice sufficient 
for a decent subsistence, and allows no ordinations on pa- 
trimonies or pensions, except where the bishop judges it 
for the service of the church. A person is said to be pro- 
moted to orders per saltum, when hie has not before pass- 
ed the inferior orders. The council of Constantinople 
forbids any bishop being ordained without passing all the 
degrees; yet ecclesiastical history furnishes us with in- 
stances of bishops consecrated without having passed the 
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order of priesthood; and Panormus still thinks that such 0 
an ordination is valid. s 

Military Onpens are companies of knights, instituted by : 
kings and princes, either for defence of the faith, or to con. ~ 
fer marks of honour and grant distinctions to meritorious 
subjects. 

Religious ORDERS are congregations or societies of mo- 
nastics, living under the same superior, in the same man. 
ner, and wearing the same habit. Religious orders may 
be reduced to five kinds, namely, monks, canons, knights, 
mendicants, and regular clerks. Father Mabillon shows, 
that till the ninth centnry, almost all the monasteries in 
Enrope followed the rule of St Bencdict ; that the distinc. 
tion of orders did not commence till after the reunion of 
several monasteries into one congregation ; that St Odo, 
abbot of Cluny, first began this reunion, bringing several 
houses under the dependence of Cluny; and that, a little 
afterwards, in the eleventh century, the Camaldulians arose, 
then the congregation of Vallombrosa, the Cistercians, 
Carthusians, Augustines, and at last, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Mendicants. He adds, that Lupus Servatus, ab- 
bot of Terriéres, in the ninth century, is the first who seems 
to distinguish the order of St Benedict from the rest, and 
to speak of it as a particular order. 

White Onprer denoted the order of regular canons of St 
Augustin. 

Black Orpen denoted the order of Benedictines. 

These names were at first given to the two orders in 
question, from the colour of their habit ; but were disused 
after the institution of several other orders, who adopted 
the same colours. 

Gray Oxper was the ancient name of the Cistercians; 
but, since the change of the habit, the name is no longer 
applicable. 

Orpers, religious military, are those instituted in de- 
fence of the faith, and privileged to say mass; but who are 
prohibited marriage, and subjected to other restraints. 

Of this kind were the knights of Malta, or of St John of 
Jerusalem, the Knights Templars, the knights of Calatrava, 
the knights of St Lazarus, the Teutonic knights, and va- 
rious others. 

ORDINAL Numsers, those which express order, as 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and so on. 

ORDINANCE, or OrDoNNANCE, means a law, statute, 
or command of a sovereign or superior. Thus the acts of 
parliament are sometimes termed “ ordinances of parlia- 
ment,” as in the parliament rolls; although in some cases 
we find a difference made between the two, ordinances be- 
ing only temporary things, by way of prohibition, and ¢a- 
pable of being altered by the commons alone, whereas an 
act is a perpetual law, and cannot be altered except by 
king, lords, and commons. ‘ 

Coke asserts, that an ordinance of parliament differs 
from an act, as tlie latter can only be made by the three- 
fold consent of the estates; whereas the former may be 
made by one or two of the estates. 

In the French jurisprudence, ordonnances are such laws 
as are established by the king’s authority alone. 

ORDINARY, in general, signifies common, usual. Thus, 
an ambassador, or-envoy, in ordinary, is one sent to re- 
side statedly, and for a number of years, at the court 0 
some foreign prince or state, in order to keep up 4 goo 
understanding, and watch over the interest of his own 
nation. : ; 

ORDINARY, in nautical language, denotes the establish- 
ment of the persons employed by government to take chargé 
of the ships of war which are laid up in the severg 
bours adjacent to the royal dock-yards. These 4 
cipally composed of the warrant officers of the salepiek 
as the gunner, boatswain, carpenter, deputy-purser, a 
cook, with three servants. There is, besides, enrolle : 
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the list of the ordinary, a crew of labourers, who pass from 
ship to ship occasionally, to pump, moor, remove, or clean 
them, whenever it is necessary. 

The term ary is also applied sometimes to the ships 
themselves; and it is likewise used to distinguish the in- 
ferior sailors from the most expert and diligent. The lat- 
ter are rated able on the navy books, and have higher pay 
than those who are rated as ordinary. 

Orpinary of Assizes and Sessions, was a deputy of the 


bishop of the diocese, anciently appointed to give malefac- 

tors their neck-verses, and judge whether they read or not; 

to perform divine service for them, and assist in preparing 
them for death. 

Orprnary of Newgate, is one who attends in ordinary 
upon the condemned malefactors in that prison, to prepare 
them for death, and who records the conduct and beha- 
__ yviour of such persons. 

ORDINATES, in Geometry and Conies, are lines drawn 
from any point of the circumference of an ellipsis, or other 
conic section, perpendicularly across the axis, to the other 
side. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders, or 
of initiating a person into the priesthood, by prayer and 
the imposition of hands. 

Ordination has always been esteemed a principal pre- 
rogative of bishops, and they still retain the function as a 
mark of spiritual sovereignty in their diocese. The ordi- 
nation of bishops is properly called consecration. Ordina- 
tion is one of the sacraments of the church of Rome. In 
the established church of Scotland, where there are no 
bishops, the power of ordination is lodged in the pres- 
bytery ; and by the Independents, in the suffrage of the 

eople. 

ORDNANCE, a 
used in war. 

Master- General of the Onpwancx is deemed the princi- 
_ pal officer in the civil branch of the ordnance ; yet he is 
_ always chosen from amongst the first generals in his ma- 
_ jesty’s service. 

l Lieutenant- General of the OnpNwaNncz receives all orders 

and warrants signed by the master-general, and from the 

other principal officers, and sees them duly executed ; is- 

sues orders as the occasions of the state require ; and gives 

directions for discharging the artillery when required at 

| coronations, birth-days, signal victories, and other solemn 
occasions. 

) Surveyor- General of the Onpnancr inspects the stores 
and provisions of war in the custody of the storekeeper, 
and sees that they are ranged and placed in such order as 

8 most proper for their preservation. 

Clerk of the Onvwance, an officer whose function is to 

-Tecord all orders and instructions given for the government 
of the office ; all patents and grants; and the names of all 
officers, clerks, artificers, gunners, labourers, and the like. 

_Storeheeper of the Orvnance takes into his custody all 

his majesty’s ordnance, munitions, and stores belonging 
thereto, and indents and puts them in legal security, after 
| they have been surveyed by the surveyor-general, any part 

_ of which he must not deliver without a warrant signed by 

| the proper officers. 

i Clerk of the Deliveries of the Onpnance draws all orders 
for delivery of any stores, and sees them duly executed. 

reasurer und Paymaster of the OnpDNANCE receives and 
pays all moneys, ‘both salaries and debentures, in and be- 
onging to this office. 

ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the composition of 

building, and the disposition of its parts, both with re- 

the whole and to one another ; or, as Mr Evelyn 
it, determining the measure of what is assigned 

: veral apartments. Thus ordonnance is the judi- 

10U8 Contrivance of the plan or mould ; a3 when the court, 


general name for all sorts of great guns 
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hall, or other building or apartment, is neither too large 
nor too small, and that the court affords convenient light 
to the apartments around it, the hall is of a fit capacity to 
receive company, and the bed-chambers of a proper size. 
When these divisions are either too great or too small with 
respect to the whole, as where there is a large court to a 
little house, or a small hall to a magnificent palace, the 
fault is in the ordonnance. ' 

ORDONNANCE, in Painting, is used for the disposition of 
the parts of a picture, either with regard to the whole piece 
or to the several parts, as the groups, masses, contrasts, and 
so forth. 

ORE, a mineral body, partly or entirely composed of 
some metallic substance, in the natural state in which it 
exists in the earth. Metallic substances are found either 
native, that is, pure,and uncombined with other substances, 
or alloyed with other metals, or combined with oxygen or 
sulphur, or with acids. Thus it appears that metals exist 
in ores in four different states ; in the metallic state, when 
they are either pure, or combined with each other, as in 
the state of alloy; in the state of an oxide; combined with 
sulphur in the state of sulphuret ; and, with acids, forming 
salts. 

OREEHOUA, one of the smaller Sandwich Islands, 
which is a single high hummock, and is only separated from 
Onehow by achannel about a mile in width. The popula- 
tion is 4000. 

OREGON Territory, a vast extent of country belong- 
ing to the United States of North America, and situated 
to the west of the Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on 
the north by the British and Russian possessions, the limits 
of neither power having been very clearly fixed. On the 
west it is bounded by the Pacific; on the south by Mexico ; 
and on the east by the stupendous ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains, situated in the territories of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. It may be assumed as stretching between the forty- 
first and fifty-fourth parallels of north latitude, and the 
thirty-fourth and forty-eighth meridians of west longitude. 
The waters which rise on the western declivities of the gi- 
gantic mountain chain bounding Oregon on the east, flow 
into the Columbia, the Multnomah, and the lake Buene- 
ventura. In general the elevated summits of the Rocky 
Mountains rise above the line of perpetual congelation. 
Beyond the mountains the country descends by regular 
belts, in the form of immense terraces, or descending plains, 
disposed regularly, the one below the other. Beyond the 
first plain, and between the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific, is another extensive and high chain of mountains, 
in which are the great falls of the Columbia ; still farther 
to the west, running parallel with the coast, and at the 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, is the third and 
last chain. The peaks of all these mountain ridges are 
covered with perpetual snow. The loftiest of them have 
been named Mount Baker, Mount Regnier, Mount St He- 
lens, Mount Hood, and Mount Jefferson. ' 

The Columbia and its branches are the only rivers which 
have been explored to any extent in the region of Oregon. 
This noble river, sometimes named after the territory, has 
its head waters near those of the Missouri, and it collects 
innumerable tributary streams throughout a great extent 
along the western ridges of the Rocky Mountains. Imme- 
diately after it emerges from these, its current becomes 
broad and deep, and having received Clarke’s and Lewis’ 
Rivers, which flow into it on the south-east side, its breadth 
is enlarged to nine hundred and sixty yards. It there takes 
a great bend to the south, and penetrates the second moun- 
tain barrier. One hundred and thirty-six miles lower down 
are the great falls, where the river descends fifty-seven feet 
in one rapid; but none of the cataracts singly are above 
twenty feet. Below these falls it winds first to the north- 
west, and then to the south-west, and intersects the third 
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Oregon. chain of mountains, where it is again compressed to one’ 
—~.— hundred and fifty yards in breadth. Below this rapid, which 


is distant one hundred and eighty miles from the Pacific, 
it meets the tide, and from this point it has a broad es- 
tuary to the sea. Sixty miles below the rapids, the Wal- 
lamat or Multnomah, a large tributary, flows in from the 
north-eas*; and this river, together with those of Clarke 
and Lewis, constitute the three great tributary streams of 
the Columbia. Vessels of three hundred tons may reach 
the Multnomah, and large sloops may ascend as high as 
the tide. Above the rapids the navigation is good for 
sixty-five miles, when it is interrupted by the long narrows ; 
and higher up it is also interrupted by falls, which renders 
about fivemiles of portage necessary to obviate these obstruc- 
tions to navigation. The river at the narrows, for upwards 
of three miles, is compressed into a strait, not exceeding 
sixty or seventy yards in breadth, the whole of which is a 
succession of boiling whirlpools. The Columbia flows into 
the Pacific Ocean in latitude 46. 19. north, and longitude 
123. 54. west; and although its main sources are estimated 
at only eight degrees of latitude from this, yet if we take 
into calculation its serpentine windings, its course cannot 
be less than fifteen hundred miles. The mouth of this 
great river is upwards of four miles wide, and, to the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles from its entrance into the sea, 
it is, properly speaking, a mere estuary, indented by deep 
bays, so as to vary from three to seven miles in width. It 
is rendered extremely intricate and dangerous by shoals 
reaching nearly from shore to shore, on which at times the 
winds and currents produce foaming and tumultuous break- 
ers. The river proper, however, is only about half a mile 
wide at its confluence with the sea, being narrowed by the 
contracting shores of the estuary. The entrance from the 
Pacific is bounded on the southern side by a flat sandy neck 
of land, stretching into the ocean, and commonly called 
Point Adams. ‘The opposite or northern side is Cape 
Disappointment, a kind of peninsula, terminating in a steep 
knoll or promontory, crowned with a forest of pine-trees, 
and connected with the mainland by a low and narrow 
neck. The Columbia River is, for a considerable distance, 
seldom less than a mile in breadth; in some places it is 
from two to five miles wide, and in others it forms lakes of 
very considerable magnitude. The shores are genera!ly bold 
and thickly wooded. Pine in all its varieties predominates, 
and is mixed with white oak, ash, beech, poplar, alder, 
crab, and cotton wood, with an undergrowth of briars and 
other shrubs. Up to the rapids the river is covered with 
numerous islands, from one to three miles in length, some 
of which present fine meadows, and others are well wooded. 
Sand banks also prevail, aud these, being so large and high 
as to be laid bare at low water, materially obstruct the na- 
vigation of the river. In the neighbourliood of these the 
shores are generally low, and present some fine flat ‘* bot- 
toms” of meadow ground, bordered by a profusion of black- 
berry and other wild-fruit shrubs ; in the deep and narrow 
parts of the channel the shores are bolder. The pine-tree 
declines considerably above the rapids, and is much more 
equally mixed with other trees, amongst which the hazel 
occasionally predominates. But in regard to size, the pine 
and the cedar are as gigantic at the very source of the Co- 
lumbia as they are on the shores of the Pacific. The Co- 
lumbia and its tributaries abound with the finest salmon, 
which seem in fact to constitute the principal article of 
food of the savages who inhabit the country to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Seals and other aquatic ani- 
mals are likewise abundant in this river, and the skins, 
which are exported to China, constitute the chief article 
of trade. A number of the head streams of the Mis- 
souri interlock with the waters of this river, as Wisdom 
River with Clarke’s of the Columbia; and Jefferson of the 
Missouri with Lewis’s of the Columbia. Clarke’s River has 
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a course of between two and three hundred miles before 
it unites with the Columbia. Lewis’s Riverds also a large 
and long tributary, receiving in its course the North Fork 
and Kooskooskee, and, after winding six hundred miles, it 
joins the Columbia by a mouth upwards of six hundred 
yards in width. The current is very rapid. Its waters are 
deep, of a white colour, and slightly tepid, in which re. 
spect Lewis River forms a marked contrast with the Co- 
lumbia, the waters of which are quite clear and cool. The 
latter river at this place is upwards of one thousand yards 
wide, and the current descends at an even rate of about 
four miles an hour. The two most important rivers which 
join the Columbia below the rapids are, the Multnomah 
which has been already mentioned, and the Coweliskee, 
The general course of the former is a little to the eastward 
of south. It runs through a low, well-wooded country, for 
upwards of sixty miles, when the navigation is interrupted 
by a considerable fall, above which the channel contracts, 
and the banks become higher and less wooded. The cli- 
mate on the shores of this river is remarkably mild, and not 
50 moist as it ison the coast. It possesses a rich and luxu- 
riant soil, which yields an abundance of fruits and roots; 
and amongst other herbs the tobacco plant has been dis- 
covered, and found to be of excellent quality. The Indians 
here are of a pacific character. There are no noxious rep- 
tiles, and beaver, deer, and elk are plentiful. Indeed 
it is anticipated, that when Oregon shall become generally 
colonized, the country about the Wallamat will be render- 
ed one of the most delightful districts to the westward of 
the Rocky Mountains. Little is known of the Coweliskee. 
It enters the Columbia from the northward, about half a 
day’s journey below the Wallamat. Its banks are high 
and thickly wooded, but its current is much interrupted by 
rapids. 

Little information has been obtained regarding the geo- 
logical features of this vast expanse of country; but it is 
presumed that the western declivities of these mountains 
are of primitive formation. The territory must have an 
abrupt slope towards the Pacific, as it descends as much 
in six hundred miles to the west, as it does in one thou- 
sand five hundred miles to the east. The summits of the 
mountain ranges, being rugged rocks, the only covering of 
which is snow, that remains during the greater part of the 
year, are necessarily sterile ; but these rocky chains embo- 
som and shelter valleys of considerable fertility. The tim- 
ber which clothes the mountains consists of pine, spruce, fir, 
and the other terebinthines. The terrace plains below have 
in general a fine soil, but they are very scantily furnished 
with timber, except on the banks of the rivers. The prairies 
are covered with grass and a profusion of beautiful flowers, 
the same as on thie eastern sides of the mountains. Amongst 
the prairie plants are found various species of edible roots, 
which are used by the savages, in addition to the immense 
quantities of salmon, which constitute their staple article of 
food. Wild sage is not only a most abundant herb, but !t 
grows to so large a size that it is used as the chief article 
of fuel on these extensive plains. Deep and thick forests 
of such evergreens as pine and hemlock stretch along the 
shore, and extend a considerable way into the interior; an 
altogether it appears that the region which lies between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean possesses 10 
many parts a fertile soil, besides enjoying an agreeable cli- 
mate. Its southern- border, where it joins with Mexico, 
is indeed remarkably mild. In the year 1805 this region 
was explored by order of the American government; a0 
from the tables which were drawn up by Lewis and Clarke, 
the persons employed on that service, a pretty correct idea 
may be formed of the meteorology, and consequently 0 
the climate, of the country in question. From September 
it gradually became colder till the end of January, after 
which the rigour of the winter abated, and by the end © 
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, February it was “ quite warm.” By the middle of March 

“plants appeared above ground, and put forth their leaves ; 

and on the 30th of that month, “ grass was sixteen inches 

high in river bottoms.” It is not, however, till the end of 

May that snow disappears from the high plains; and about 

_ the beginning of June the river Columbia is at its greatest 

height, being swelled by the melting of the snow on the 

| - mountains. Strawberries are ripe at the end of this month, 

and July and August appear to be the season when fruits 

| and flowers arrive at full perfection. From other and more 

recent authorities we Jearn that the summer is reckoned 

temperate, the thermometer never rising above eighty de- 

grees. Westerly winds prevail during the spring and early 

part of summer, and they are succeeded by fresh breezes 

from the north-west. In the month of October the south- 

erly winds set in, bringing with them frequent rain. The 

; rainy season, which commences in this nionth, continues, 

with little intermission, till April; and although the winters, 

as we have already observed, are mild, the mercury in the 

thermometer seldom sinking below the freezing point, yet 

the tempests of wind and rain are terrible. ‘The sun is 

said to be sometimes obscured for weeks, the brooks swell 

into roaring torrents, and the country is threatened witha 
deluge. 

The foregoing observations regarding the climate, soil, 
and productions of Oregon, apply chiefly to that part of 
the country which lies between the rapids and the Pacific 
Ocean. Mr Ross Cox, who spent several years in this 
region, informs us, that from the falls to the land of the 

| Spokans, a distance of about five hundred miles, the sum- 
mers are excessively hot, and the winters intensely cold, 
_ yet the climate is withal remarkably healthy, and, during 
| these seasons, subject to but little variation. The soil is 
_ unproductive, consisting chiefly of a light yellowish sandy 
clay. The plains are covered with a short kind of grass, 
_ mixed with prickly pears, wormwood, and tufts of long, 
coarse grass, from three to five feet in height. Patches of 
clover are here and there visible, and in their vicinity the 
chappallel and the camas or quamash roots are found. 
_ Wild onions grow in considerable quantities along the 
_ banks of the river above the falls. Cotton wood, small 
_ willow, sumac, furze, and sarsaparilla, are also occasionally 
i fond; but from the falls to Spokan River, none of the 
_ larger trees are met with. The principal animals are horses, 
small deer, prairie wolves, red foxes, badgers, polecats, 
hares, and dogs. Otters are sometimes seen; but the great 
staple animal of the American trapper, the beaver, is a 
stranger to this particular district, whilst in other parts of 
the country it is frequently found. The Indians affirm 
that buffaloes were formerly numerous, but, together with 
the elk and the sheep, they have long since deserted the 
plains. No rattle-snakes are seen below the falls; but at 
a short distance above them they make their appearance, 
| and are in some parts very numerous, as are also horned 
lizards and grasshoppers. Within the region of the Rocky 
Mountains vegetation on the Columbia is rich and luxu- 
riant, including all the varieties, from.a profuse growth of 
| blackberry and wild cherry, to the stately pine and majes- 
tic cedar. On the eastern side of the mountains, the re- 
verse of this is observed, vegetation being dwarfish and 
stunted. The difference is supposed to arise from the great 
humidity of the atmosphere on the Columbia. There, west- 
erly and south-westerly winds prevail during eight months 
of the year, and are loaded with exhalatious from the Pa- 
cific, Such of the clouds as are not arrested by the high 
lands on the coast, are stopped in their progress eastward 
by the lofty chain of the Rocky Mountains, and thus serve 
to keep the climate perpetually moist. 
) d In the year 1811,a settlement was formed by American 
| ie at the mouth of the Columbia, and called Astoria, 
| Alter Mr Astor, who conceived the idea of forming an ex- 
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tensive fur dépot in this part of America. Astoria was Oregon. 
taken by the British in 1813, and by them the name of the ~~ 


place was changed to that of Fort George. The soil and 
productions of this portion of the Oregon territory are thus 
described by Mr Ross Cox. “The soil in the valleys con- 
sists of a bed of rich black mould, about six inches in depth, 
which covers a stratum of gray earth, extremely cold. ‘The 
latter lies on a layer of large gravelly sand; and under all 
is a bed of hard flinty stones. On the high grounds, under 
a thin covering of black mould, are found good quarry 
stones, well adapted for building. There is a bank of 
white earth, resembling chalk, to the southward of Point 
Adams; and farther on in the same direction, the Indians 
find red, green, and yellow earths, and a species of heavy 
shining clay resembling lead-mine. No limestone is found 
in the neighbourhood.” In June there are, amongst other 
wild fruits, small white strawberries, of a sweet flavour; and 
these are followed by red and amber raspberries, which 
grow upon bushes from ten to fifteen feet in height. Du- 
ring the three months which follow, there are obtained 
considerable quantities of blueberries, blackberries, wild 
cherries, gooseberries, wild pears, and a species of bitter 
crab-apple. There is a shrub of a peculiar description, 
which yields a fruit much esteemed by the natives. The 
country likewise abounds in various nutritive roots, amongst 
which is a kind resembling young onions, collected by the 
Indians in great quantities, which, after being dried and 
pulverized, are made into loaves, and laid up for seasons 
of scarcity. ‘The principal quadrupeds are the elk, the red 
deer, the black-tailed deer; the black, brown, and grizzly 
bear, the last of which is extremely ferocious; the wolf, 
lynx, panther, tiger-cat, wild cat, marmot, fox, beaver, 
land-otter, sea-otter, musk-rat, wood-rat, and the horse. 
White bears are occasionally killed on the coast to the 
northward of the Columbia, but they are scarce. The 
most remarkable of the feathered tribes are the black, 
brown, and nun eagle, the hawk, pelican, cormorant, swan, 
heron, crane, bustard, gray and white goose, various spe- 
cies of wild duck, and other water-game. In some parts, 
the humming-bird and bee, in great numbers, banquet 
during the summer months amongst the wild flowers and 
aromatic herbs. The trees most common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Astoria are the cedar, spruce, pine, alder, and 
some others equally valuable. The cedars are from twen- 
ty to thirty feet in circumference, and proportionally high. 


‘The alders also are extremely large ; and ash and oak, the 


former of a tolerable size, are found a few leagues above 
the fort. 

The rivers and the lakes are most abundantly furnished 
with fish of various kinds. In the spring months they 
swarm with immense quantities of small fish resembling 
pilchards, which are smoke-dried, and form an important 
article of barter with the upper Indians for roots. Prime 
sturgeon, which attains an enormous size, abound in the 
months of August and September ; but the grand staple 
is salmon, the chief fishing of which is at the “ long nar- 
rows,” already mentioned, where the river, compressed into 
a channel from fifty to one hundred feet in breadth, boils 
and roars with great fury for a distance of three miles. In 
the spring of the year, when the water is high, the salmon 
ascend the river in incredible numbers. As they pass 
through this narrow strait, the Indians, standing upon the 
rocks, or on the end of wooden stages projecting from the 
banks, scoop them up with small nets distended on hoops, 
and attached to long handles, and cast them ashore. They 
are then cured and packed ina peculiar manner. After 
being disembowelled, they are exposed to the sun on scaf- 
folds erected on the river-banks. When sufficiently dry, 
they are pounded fine between two stones, pressed into 
the smallest compass, and packed in baskets or bales of 
grass matting, about two feet in length and one in diameter, 
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Oregon. lined with the cured skin of a salmon. Packages are then 
—~,— made, each containing twelve of these bales, and being 


well wrapped up and secured, they are placed in dry si- 
tuations, and again covered with matting. Each of these 
packages contains from ninety to a hundred pounds of dried 
fish, which in this state will keep sound for several years. 
At the head of the long narrows the Indians had some 
years ago, and have still, it is presumed, their principal 
trading mart or emporium. Here the salmon caught in 
the neighbouring rapids are “ warehoused,” to await cus- 
tomers. Hither the tribes from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia repair with the fish of the sea-coast, the roots, berries, 
and especially the wappatoo, gathered in the lower parts of 
theriver, together with goods and trinkets obtained from the 
ships which visit the coast, or from the colonists. Hither 
also the tribes from the Rocky Mountains bring down 
horses, bear grass, quaniash, and other commodities of 
the interior. The trade is of course pursued on the pri- 
mitive principle of barter, the merchant fisherman acting 
as middleman or factor. 

Although only a comparatively small portion of Oregon, 
and that chiefly situated on the banks of the great river, 
has been described, the greater part of the territory being 
still an unexplored wilderness, yet from this partial ac- 
count we are induced to form a favourable opinion of the 
country. Wood appears to abound on the banks of the 
rivers, but many of the immense prairies of which the in- 
terior principally consists are nearly destitute of it, being 
chiefly covered with a coarse grass, and a prodigious growth 
of prickly pear, and other shrubs. Occasionally, however, 
there intervene bright green patches intermixed with wild 
flowers, and gently rising eminences, partially covered with 
clumps of small trees, which give an agreeable variety to 
the face of the country. Lewis and Clarke give a very 
pleasing account of what they term the great Columbian 
valley. It is sixty miles in width, and extends far to the 
south-south-east, between parallel ridges of mountains, 
which bound it on the east andwest. Through the centre 
of this valley flows the Wallamat, which has already been 
described as traversing for several hundred miles a still 
unviolated wilderness. The sheltered situation of this 
immense valley has an obvious effect upon the climate, 
as might be expected. It is represented as a region 
of great beauty and luxuriance, with lakes, and pools, 
and green meadows, shaded by noble groves. Various 
Indian tribes are said to reside in this valley, and all along 
the banks of the Wallamat. There is another place called 
Oakinagan, of which Mr Ross Cox gives a very flattering 
description. It is a point of land three miles in length by 
two in breadth, formed by the confluence of the river Oaki- 
nagan with the Columbia. This small spot is enclosed at 
the upper end by a chain of hills, within which the rattle- 
snakes never intrude. The climate here is highly salu- 
brious, the soil is fertile, producing immense quantities of 
sarsaparilla; the horses are abundant, and ample facilities 
exist for water-carriage. ‘The native Indians who inhabit 
the peninsula are an honest, quiet, inoffensive tribe, whose 
chief occupation is catching and curing salmon, and hunt- 
ing the deer and beaver. ‘This was reckoned an eligible 
situation for a fort, and here one has accordingly been 
erected. 

There is a district called New Cateponta, generally 
sncluded in the territory of Oregon, of which a short ac- 
count is requisite in this place. It extends from north 
latitude 51° 30’ to about 56°. The principal trading post 
+s called Alexandria, which is built on the banks of Fraser’s 
River, in latitude 53° north. The country in its immediate 
vicinity presents a beautiful and picturesque appearance. 
The banks of the river are somewhat low ; but at a little dis- 
tance inland, elevations, partially diversified by groves of 
fir and poplar, raise their heads above the general level. 


This region is full of small lakes, rivers, and marshes. It Oz 
extends about ten days’ journey in a north and north-east 
direction. ‘Lo the south and south east the Atnah or Chin 
Indian country extends about one hundred miles; on the 
east there is a chain of lakes, and the mountains borderin 
Thompson’s River ; whilst to the westward and north-west 
lie the lands of the Naskotins and Clinches. The principal 
rivers are Fraser’s, Quesnel’s, Rough Poplar, Chilcotin, and 
West Road. Of these, Fraser’s River only is navigable. It 
receives the waters of Quesnel’s and West Poplar Rivers 
which issue from small lakes to the westward. The lakes 
and rivers abound in fish, such as salmon, trout, sucker, 
and the like. The soil is thin and poor, and the vegetation 
here is considerably inferior to that on the Columbia. On 
the banks of the chief river, and in the interior, the trees 
consist of poplar, cypress, alder, cedar, birch, and different 
species of fir, spruce, and willow. There are some wild 
fruits, and edible and medicinal roots, but not at all so 
plentifully distributed as in other parts of the territory. 
A number of valuable minerals are found in New Caledo- 
nia, including coal in considerable quantities. There have 
also been discovered rock-crystal, cobalt, tale, iron, mar- 
casites of a gold colour, marble and limestone, quartz and 
granite. The animal kingdom does not differ so much 
{rom that which characterises the banks of the Columbia, 
as to require specific mention. Spring commences in April, 
when the wild flowers begin to bud, and from this period to 
the latter end of May the weather is delightful. In Juneit 
rains incessantly, with strong southerly and easterly winds. 
During the months of July and August the heat is very 
great; and in September the fogs are so dense that it is 
quite impossible to distinguish the opposite side of the river 
any morning before ten o'clock. October gives indications 
of the approach of winter ; and in January the cold is some- 
times most intense. In general, however, the climate may 
be characterised as neither unhealthy nor unpleasant. The 
natives prosecute the salmon fishery to a considerable 
extent, and their mode of catching them is very similar to 
that already described. Large-sized sturgeon are occa- 
sionally taken, but this fish is not relished by the natives. 

Of the various Indian tribes who still inhabit the im- 
mense tract of country which we have described, our limits 
permit us to present only a very brief notice. ‘Their num- 
ber has been estimated at about 140,000, and they are 
distributed into a great many tribes, which often engage 
in war with each other. Many of them are excellent hun- 
ters; and the mode of fishing and preparing the article 
for the market shows a practised ingenuity seldom evin- 
ced by the aborigines of America. There are striking con- 
trarieties of character between the Indian tribes; some 
of them being pugnacious and bloodthirsty, and others of 
a comparatively mild and inoffensive disposition. Their 
diet and their mode of living also vary considerably, but 
they all chiefly subsist on the fish of the rivers, and the 
native roots of the soil. For some years a settlement of 
fur traders, called Astoria, has existed in Oregon. The 
chief intercourse of this place is with China. The ques 
tion of settling this delightful country permanently has 
been more than once debated in Congress ; and were such 
settlements authorized, and rendered secure by the requ 
site military establishments, there can be no doubt but 1 
would receive large accessions of emigrants. This region 
is claimed by the United States, on the ground of priority 
of discovery, examination, and occupation. It was cer- 
tainly first discovered by the Spaniards, but they made 
no attempt either to explore or settle it. Its rediscovery 
belongs to Gray, an American, who entered the mouth 0 
the Columbia in 1790-1, the river being called after the 
ship which he commanded. Subsequently it has been ex- 
plored by navigators belonging to Great Britain, as well a5 
to the United States. (R. Be B 
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OREL, or Ontow, a government of Russia in Europe. 
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OreENbuRG, the capital of the province above described Orenburg 


) 
| 
: 


It is situated in north latitude between 51. 49. and 54. 59. 
‘and in east longitude between 32. 49. and 38. 57., and 


extends over 16,610 square miles. It is divided into twelve 


} circles, and contains 1,270,000 inhabitants. It is rather 


: a level district, having no mountains, and only some ran- 
t 


ges of chalk hills, between which are valleys and some 


_ woods, that render the face of the country more pleasing 


to view than most other parts of Russia. The rivers and 
rivulets are numerous, and empty themselves, some into 
the Wolga, and others into the Dnieper. The chief of the 
streams is the Desna, which arises in the province of Smo- 
_lensko; and the next is the Oka, which originates in 
Kursk, and runs through the whole province. The soil is 
the most fruitful of any of the ancient divisions of Rus- 
sia, and, though not well cultivated, yields crops of all the 
common grains, more than is required for domestic con- 
sumption. ‘The surplus of corn, as well as spirits distilled 
from it, forms a branch of the export trade; but it is ex- 
ceeded by the manufactured goods, which consist of linen, 
iron, and steel articles, raw hides and leather, tallow and 
soap, glass wares, hemp, flax, linseed oil, mats, butter, hams, 
and wool. The only mines are those of iron; but there are 
quarries of alabaster, and some yielding excellent mill- 
stones. Orel, the capital of the government, as well as of 
the circle in which it stands, isa city situated on the banks 
of the river Oka, at the spot where the Orlik joins that 
stream, and becomes navigable for barges. It is the seat 
of a bishop, and is surrounded by palisades, and protected 
by a citadel. It is a gloomy city, built chiefly of wood, 
_and contains 2871 houses, with about 20,000 inhabitants, 
depending on the trade, which, from the whole province, 
centres init. It is 732 miles from St Petersburg. Long. 
30, 02. 2. E. Lat. 52. 56. 40. N. 
_ ORELLANA, Francisco, the first European, as is 
commonly thought, who discovered the river Amazons. 
In 1539, he embarked, near Quito, upon the river Coca, 
which farther down takes the name of Napo. From this 
+hefell in with another large river ; and, leaving himself en- 
 trely to the direction of the current, he arrived at Cape 
‘North, on the coast of Guiana, after sailing nearly eighteen 
hundred leagues. Orellana perished ten years afterwards, 
with three vessels which had been intrusted to him in Spain, 
without being able to discover the mouth of this river. In 
sailing down the river, he met with some armed women, 
against whom an Indian cacique had told him to be on his 
guard ; and he thence named it “ the river of the Amazons.” 
| ORENBURG, a government of Asiatic Russia, the 
most westerly of the whole, having on one side Russia 
in Europe, and on the other the government of Tobolsk. 
Itis bounded on the south by Independent Tartary, and 
's taversed by the rude tribes of the Kirghisses and Kal- 
mucks. ‘The aspect of the country is mountainous, as it 
is intersected by the most elevated part of the great Ura- 
lian chain. Many parts are fertile, as the valleys and river 
vanks, and yield grain, not merely for the subsistence of 
the Natives, but for exportation. Numerous flocks and 
terds are fed on the abundant pastures; and even the ca- 
| mel is bred upon the plains. The breeding of bees is pur- 
sued with activity, and is found an extremely profitable 
ranch of industry. A great quantity of large fish and ca- 
‘ar taken in the Ural are exported. This province is rich 
n tmeral wealth. Its mountains afford inexhaustible 
nines of copper and iron; besides which, it contains sa- 
ine lakes, which are very valuable. It is divided into 
— districts, of which the principal are Orenburg pro- 
er and Oufa, the last of which contains the capital. On 
an A frontier this province is exposed to the incur- 
ns of the Kirghisses and the Kalmuck hordes, against 


vhich a chain of forts has been erected. The popula- 
100 Is stated at 629,426. 
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until 1702, when the government was transferred to Oufa. 
It is a considerable town, of an oval form, situated in one of 
the extended plains of Russia, and regularly fortified. It 
was originally built higher up the Ural range, but in 1739 
was transferred 120 miles lower, and in 1742 fifty miles 
more. It contains nine churches and 2000 houses. It car- 
ries on an extensive trade with Tartary, Bukharia, and all 
the countries in the interior of Asia. One great drawback 
on this trade is the insecurity of travelling across the vast 
intervening steppes, which are inhabited by nomadic tribes, 
who subsist by plunder. Were this obstacle removed 
(and the influence of the Russian government has gone far 
to remove it), the trade must greatly increase. The ex- 
ports consist of cloths of different qualities, particularly of 
a red or scarlet colour, velvets, Russia leather, linens blue 
and white, copper and iron utensils, sugar and other colo- 
nial produce, toys, and glass, and various species of orna- 
ments. From Tartary these caravans bring cotton wool, 
India muslins and cottons, Persian silks, a little gold dust, 
lapis lazuli, and a few precious stones. Sheep to the num- 
ber of 40,000 or 60,000, and horses to the amount of 
10,000, are brought annually to the market of Orenburg. 
The horses are sent to Russia, and also the sheep, the tal- 
low of which is exported from St Petersburg. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in the sale of golden eagles, which 
are highly valued by the Kirghisses. Long. 52. 31. 10. E. 
Lat. 51. 46. N. 

ORENSE, a city of Spain, in the province of Galicia. 
It is situated in the higher part of the country, through 
which the Minho flows, over which there is a magnificent 
bridge. It was known to the Romans by the name of 
Aqua Calida, on account of three fountains of warm water 
which rise nearit. It is situated in a very fertile district, 
which produces great quantities of wine ; but, from the bad 
state of the roads, the expense of conveying it to a market 
is more than it would sell for when it arrived there. Orense 
is the see of a bishop, whose spiritual jurisdiction extends 
over a part of the contiguous province in Portugal. It pos- 
sesses four churches, two monasteries, an hospital, and a 
population of 30,000 souls. 

ORESTES, the only son of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra, was seven years old at the period of his father’s 
murder, when he was saved by his sister Electra, who sent 
him secretly to Strophius, prince of Phocis, who had mar- 
ried the sister of Agameninon. Here he was educated with 
Pylades the son of Strophius, and afterwards proceeded 
to Athens. Eight years after the murder of his father he 
returned to Mycene, and, with the assistance of Pylades 
and Electra, put to death Aigisthus and Clytemnestra 
(Hom. Od. i. 298 ; iii. 303-310; Hygin. 117). For this 
barbarous deed he was brought to trial, but was allowed 
to escape on account of his father. Tyndareus, father of 
Clytemnestra, was his accuser (Hygin. 119), or, according 
to another tradition, Perilaus, son of Icarius, and cousin of 
Clytemnestra (Paus. viii. 33, 2). He fled to Epirus, and 
there founded the city Argos Oresticon ; but the district 
of Orestias is more properly in Macedonia (Strab. vii. 326). 
Suffering extremely from the stings of his conscience, he 
consulted the oracle of Delphi how he might best expiate 
his crime, when he was commanded to proceed to Tauris 
and to bring back the statue of Artemis or Diana Tauropo- 
los. There was a law in that country that all strangers 
should be sacrificed to the goddess; and when Orestes 
and Pylades were found by some shepherds, they were 
brought to Thoas, king of Tauris, who ordered them to be 
delivered up to the priestess of Artemis, that they might 
be sacrificed. Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, had been 
rescued from the altar when she was on the point of being 
sacrificed by orders of her father, and transferred by Ar- 
temis to be priestess in her temple in Tauris. Iphigenia 
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discovered on inquiry that the strangers were her own 


—-— brother and his friend, and assisted them in carrying off 


the statue (Hygin. 120). Upon their return they are said 
to have passed through Cappadocia, and to have institut- 
ed the worship of Artemis or Diana at Comena and Casta- 
bela-(Strab. xii. 535, 537). Another tradition made him 
be expiated by the Troezenian (Paus. ii. 31,11). On the 
death of Menelaus, Orestes became king of Lacedzmon ; 
and on the failure of the royal line of Megephenthes at 
Argos, he annexed that city to Mycene. He also acquir- 
ed a great part of Arcadia, and was assisted by the Pho- 
cians (ii. 18, 5). In the latter part of his life he retired 
to Arcadia, and probably died by the bite of a scrpent 
(Schol. Lycoph.) at Megea, whence his bones were after- 
wards transferred, in the reign of Anaxandrides, to Sparta 
(iii. 11,8; Herodot. i. 67). He was married to Hermione, 
daughter of Menelaus and Helen, by whom he had Tisa- 
menos, who succeeded him (Hygin. 122) ; and by Erigone, 
daughter of AEgisthus and Clytemnestra, he had Penthilus 
(Schol. Lycoph. 1374). 

ORFA, or OurFa, a pachalik or division of Asiatic Tur- 
key. It is almost entirely formed by the windings of the 
Euphrates and the river Khabour, and cccupies a consi- 
derable portion of the most barren part cf Mesopotamia. 
It touches on the north and east the pachalik of Diarbekir, 
and the dependencies of Malatea; and on the south and 
west it is separated by the Euphrates from the deserts of 
Syria. The southern part of this province is, for the most 
part, flat, sandy, and uncultivated, and inhabited by tribes 
of wandering Arabs, who pitch their tents on the banks of 
the rivers and in the vicinity of the springs; but towards 
the north the country is mountainous and better inhabited. 
In the early ages of the Roman empire this division of 
Mesopotamia bore the name of Osrhoene, and had sub- 
sisted for 840 years as an independent kingdom, when it 
was reduced into the form of a Roman province by‘the 
Emperor Caracalla. It was finally swallowed up in the 
Turkish empire. The principal towns are Orfa, Racca, 
and Soverick. 

Orra, a large town, and the capital of a pachalik of the 
same name, in Asiatic Turkey. It is situated on the east- 
ern side of a hill, at the commencement of a plain ; so that 
whilst its western extremity stands on elevated ground, the 
eastern quarter of the town stands on a lower level; and, 
with some trifling inequalities, the whole town may be said 
to be nearly flat. It is surrounded by a stone wall, which 
encloses a circuit of from three to four miles, in the form 
of an irregular triangle ; and it is bounded on the west by 
modern burying-grounds, gardens, hills, and vales, on the 
south by arising ground, on the east and south-cast by 
a fertile plain, terminating at the foot of a bare ridge of 
hills, and on the south-west is a hill nearly overlooking 
the town, and crowned with the walls of a ruined castie. 
The houses are well built, and of good masonry ; they have 
mostly a small door of entrance from the street, with an 
open court, and divans in recesses below, whilst the upper 
story is laid out in public rooms more expensively furnished. 
Above is the terrace, on which are placed sofas and beds, 
where, in hot weather, the family sleeps. The streets are 
narrow, but having a paved causeway on each side, with a 
central channel for water, and being more or less sloping 
downwards, are generally clean. ‘The bazaars are numerous 
and well supplied, and are appropriated to the manufac- 
ture and sale of particular commodities. Most of these 
are commodious; they are also covered, and are always 
fresh and cool, being sheltered both from the sun and rains. 
The bazaar in which muslins, cottons, and other piece goods 
are exposed, is from twenty to twenty-five feet in width, and 
from thirty to forty feet in height, covered in by a range of 
fine domes in succession, admitting light and air by a sort 
of lantern windows in the roof. The khans and caravanse- 
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rais are numerous, and some few are excellent. The Khan 
Khoolah-Oghlee, on the outskirts of the town, is spacious 
and capable of accommodating in its central court 100 camels 
with their lading, in the adjoming stables as many horses, 
mules, and asses, and in the chambers above there is room 
for 200 persons. The Khan-el-Goomrook, or the custom. 
house khan, consists of an open court 100 feet square, and 
paved throughout. Through this court runs a fine broad 
stream of transparent water, crossing it diagonally, and 
serving for the watering of horses, the ablutions of the 
pious, and the washing and cleaning of manufactures. 
There are, above and below, about 100 chambers large 
enough to accommodate eight or ten persons each. There 
are fifteen mosques crowned with minarets. The niost mag- 
nificent of these, though not the largest, is that of Tbra- 
him el Khaleel, or the mosque of the patriarch. It is si- 
tuated en a lake filled from a clear spring which runs in 
the south-west quarter of the town, and abounds with 
fine carp, in which the superstitious people believe that, 
owing to the care of the patriarch, no impression can 
be made by any process of cooking. The grand facade of 
this mosque is a square pile of building, over which rise 
three large domes of equal size ; and a lofty minaret springs 
up from amidst a cluster of tall cypress trees. At each end 
of this central pile, towards the stream, are flights of steps 
descending to the water’s edge, for the ablutions of the 
pious. The wings are terminated by two solid masses of 
building, uniform in design, and “ completing,” says Buck- 
ingham, “one of the most regular edifices of this kind to 
be found perhaps in Turkey.” The largest of the mosques 
at Orfa has a square steeple, and this form is also repeat- 
ed in one of the smaller ones. ‘The castle is on the south 
side of the city; the ascent is very steep, and is about half 
a mile in circumference, surrounded by a deep ditch cut 
in the rock, which can be filled with water from the river 
Scirtus. On this rock are the ruins of a building called 
by the Arabs the palace of Nimrod, consisting of two lofty 
and fine Corinthian pillars, and of some subterranean apart- 
ments, apparently of great antiquity. There are four or 
five large baths, some reported to be good; but the one 
which was seen by Mr Buckingham was, though spacious, 
dirty and badly attended. The manufactures of the town 
are chiefly confined to articles of the first necessity, name- 
ly, to coarse woollen cloths, used for shirts and drawers, 
and, when printed, made into gowns for females, shawls for 
the head, and some other articles. The process used for 
printing cottons is tedious. «A few carpets are made, of a 
very good quality, also silk bands and. tapes, hair-cloth for 
sacks and bags, and every description of saddlery and smith’s 
work, as well as of mason’s work and carpentry. Cook-shops 
and coffee-houses abound everywhere ; and, during all the 
sumer, there is an abundant supply of solid ice brought 
down from the summits of Mount Taurus, and sold at pre- 
sent for a farthing a pound. It is the seat of a consider- 
able inland trade, being a thoroughfare for caravans pass- 
ing from Aleppo into the interior of Persia. The popula- 
tion may be estimated at 50,000, amongst whom are 2000 
Christians and 500 Jews, the rest being all Mahomme- 
dans. ‘The Christians are chiefly Armenians and Syrians, 
each of whom have a separate church, and live in a sepa 
rate quarter. 
Orta is of great antiquity, and is considered by all the 
learned Jews and Mahommedans, and by Christian scholars, 
as the Ur of the Chaldees. It was the Edessa of the Gree 
and Romans, and was frequently taken and retaken during 
the wars between the Persians and Romans. In the reign 
of Heraclius, about a. p. 637, Orfa was taken by the Sara- 
cens, and its walls levelled with the dust. It was on 
by Baldwin in 1097, who founded the first principa a 
of the Franks or Latins. It was also taken by Geng > 
Khan about the year 1144, and thirty years afterwards by 
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Saladdin. It was sacked by the Moguls in the thirteenth 
century ; and two centuries afterwards suffered the same 
calamity from the armies of Tamerlane. It was visited 
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works upon organ-building, and G. Serassi’s Lettere sugli Organ. 
Organi, printed at Bergamo in 1816; together with Re- =" 
ports of the French Institute upon M. Grenié’s improve- 


in 1544 by Tavernier, in 1738 by Pococke, who describes 
Fit as being in a flourishing state, and in 1766 by Niebuhr, 
~” who gives the same account of it. It is sixty-seven miles 
- from Bir, and 232 from Diarbekir. Long. 38. 25. E. Lat. 
36. 50. N. 
; ORFFYREUS’S WueEez is a machine so called from 
| its inventor, who asserted it to be a perpetual motion. 
| This machine, according to the account given of it by 
_ sGravesande, in his Quvres Philosophiques, consisted ex- 
ternally of a large circular wheel, or rather drum, twelve 
feet in diameter, and fourteen inches deep, being very 
light, as it was formed of an assemblage of deals, having 
_ the intervals between them covered with waxed cloth, to 
conceal the interior parts of it. ‘The two extremities of an 
_ jron axis, on which it turned, rested on two supports. On 
giving a slight impulse to the wheel in either direction, 
_ its motion was gradually accelerated; so that after two 
_ or.three revolutions it acquired so great a velocity as to 
make twenty-five or twenty-six turns in a minute. This 
rapid motion it actually preserved during the space of two 
months, in a chamber of the landgrave of Hesse, the door 
of which was kept locked, and sealed with the landgrave’s 
ownseal. At the end of that time, however, it was stopped, 
to prevent the wear of the materials. The professor, who 
had been an eye-witness of these circumstances, examined 
all the external parts of it, and was convinced that there 
could not be any communication between it and any neigh- 
bouring room. Orffyreus, however, was so incensed, or 
_ pretended to be so, that he broke the machine in pieces, and 
wrote upon the wall that it was the impertinent curiosity 
of Professor sGravesande which made hin: take this step. 
ORFORD, a borough and market town of the county 
of Suffolk, and hundred of Plomsgate. It is a part of the 
_ parish of Sudborne, though separated from it, and stands 
_ at the confluence of the river Ore and Alde, ninety miles 
from London. Orford was a place of some trade till its har- 
bour became chocked up. It has a mayor, recorder, twelve 
burgesses, and eight portmen, and returned two members 
to the House of Commons till 1832, when it was disfran- 
chised. It is remarkable for the ruins of an ancient tower, 
_ which serves as a land-mark to vessels. It gives the title 
| of baron to Earl Walpole. The population amounted in 
1801 to 751, in 1811 to 737, in 1821 to 3119, and in 
| 


1831 to 1302. 

ORGAL, amongst dycrs, denotes the lees of wine dried. 
ORGAN, in general, is an instrument or machine de- 
signed for the production of some certain action or opera- 
tion; in which sense the mechanical powers, machines, 
and even the veins, arteries, nerves, muscles, and bones of 

the human body, may be called organs. 
_ ORGAN, by far the most noble and imposing of all mu- 
sical instruments. It is quite inconsistent with the de- 
sign and limits of this work for us to enter into all the de- 
tails of the nature and structure of the organ. They would 
fill a volume, and require many illustrative plates. We 
Shall, however, endeavour to give such a general idea of 
the nature of the instrument as may Satisfy those readers 
| who are not professionally interested in the subject ; and 
We assure them that their own inspection of the mechanism 
of an organ (which is easily attained in every large town) 
will afford them more clear and satisfactory knowledge 
an hundreds of pages written in explanation of its con- 
struction. For minute details, we refer to L’Art du Fac- 
leur @ Orgues, by F. Bedos de Celles, published at Paris 
m 1766 and 1778, in folio, with 137 plates. This is con- 
sidered, even now, as the best and most complete work 
on organ-building. It is a pity we have none such in the 


English language. See also the Abbé Vogler’s German 
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ments on the organ. We suspect that the general want 
of improvement in organ-building in Great Britain may be 
traced to the absence of such works, and some others, in 
our own language, for the instruction of our organ-build- 
ers. This may also explain, in some degree, why almost 
all the best organs in England were constructed by fo- 
reigners. Recently, however, we are happy to perceive a 
spirit of emulation arising amongst our native organ-build- 
ers ; and we have little doubt that the ingenuity and supe- 
rior workmanship of British artisans will soon enable us to 
vie with, or excel, the best organ-builders of the Continent. 
But, to do this, we must cast aside all national prejudices as 
to organs, &c. and meet foreigners upon a fair and liberal 
ground of competition. 

The earlier history of the organ is extremely obscure. 
A small and imperfect instrument, somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the organ, may have been known to the ancients; 
but surely nothing like our great church-organ. We read 
of ancient hydraulic and pneumatic organs ; but such dis- 
tinction is so far erroneous, inasmuch as organ-pipes could 
not be made to sound by having water forced through 
them. The water must have been a moving power only, 
to impel the wind into the pipes. It would seem that the 
Greek and Latin terms égyavey and organum, translated 
by the English word organ, originally signified an instru- 
ment or machine of any kind, and were afterwards applied 
to musical instruments of all kinds. “ Organa dicuntur 
omnia instrumenta musicorum,” says St Augustin. Still 
later, according to St Isidore, these names, dgyavov and or- 
ganum, were applied to none but wind-instruments. In 
modern times the term organ, in a musical sense, came to 
signify only the instrument which we now know under that 
name. The passage in Eginhard’s Annals which has been 
interpreted the sending of an organ by Constantine Co- 
pronymus to King Pepin in the year 757, may more pro- 
bably mean “ various musical instruments,” since the words 
are, “ Constantinus Imperator Pipini regi multa misit mu- 
nera, interque et organa,” &c. A writer of the sixteenth 
century has ventured to describe the supposed organ sent 
to King Pepin; and, by force of imagination, makes it out 
to have been a grand organ with pedals. In Luitprand’s His- 
tory (book vi. c. 2) there is a curious passage regarding an 
instrument sent to the Emperor Constantine in 950 :— 
“ Erat Regia ornata sumtuosissime, ibi anea inaurata ar- 
bor ante ipsius imperatoris solium effulgebat, expansis 
magnum in modum ramis aereis atque inauratis; in his 
frequentissime variarum specierum aves arte conficter, 
quarum singulz speciei proprias voces cantusque emitte- 
bant, incredibili arte.” In the second volume of Gerbert 
(De Cantu et Musica Sacra, plate xxviii.) will be found 
a representation of a tree of this kind with birds upon it. 
The Chronicle of Albericus adds to the singing of the 
birds before Constantine, “the roaring of enormous gilded 
artificial lions.” (See Gerbert, vol. ii. p. 151.) ‘That such 
birds can be made, is certain from Maillardet’s beautiful 
little artificial bird, which started up out of a gold snuff- 
box, fluttered its wings, and sang with a pipe so clear and 
loud as to fill a large room. It would appear that, in the 
rude instruments called organs in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the pipes were disposed in such a manner that 
every sound in its finger-key compass caused the fifth and 
the octave of that sound to be heard above it. Sucha 
succession of fifths and octaves was called « organum,” no 
doubt par excellence. From this and the old and extraor- 
dinary specimens of Biscantus, or Discantus, given by Ger- 
bert and others, and alluded to in our article Music (page 
623), we are inclined to believe that the modern mixture- 
stops of the organ have originated. We leave se consi- 
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deration of the ancient organs to antiquaries, and now pro- 
which seems to have assumed 
something of its present form in the fifteenth century. 

The mechanism of the modern organ has been much im- 
proved at different times by different builders. The fa- 
mily of the Antegnati, of Brescia, were amongst the earliest 
famous organ-builders in Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In the eighteenth century there were in 
Italy many celebrated organ-builders, amongst whom Se- 
rassi of Bergamo, and Callido of Venice, each constructed 
upwards of three hundred organs. 

Most of our readers probably know already that the 
great organ is a coniplex wind-instrument, consisting of a 
rreat number of pipes of different sizes, formed of wood 
and of different kinds of metal, some of which are flute- 
pipes or mouth-pipes, and others reed-pipes ; whilst all of 
these are made to sound by means of compressed air applied 
to them through certain channels, by bellows worked ei- 
ther by human force or by mechanism. There are differ- 
ent kinds of organs, from the Lilliputian bird-organ up to 
the great church-organ. We pass over the minor ones, in- 
cluding the chamber-organs and the smaller chapel-organs, 
and proceed to the great church-organ. We need not de- 
scribe its front, nor the case in which its mechanism is con- 
tained. The great church-organ has usually three rows of 
finger-keys, placed above each other like steps. In some 
of the largest organs there are four, or even five such rows 
of keys. Besides these, there are rows of pedals, or foot- 
keys, which act upon the larger pipes of the organ. The 
bellows communicate, by a wind-trunk, with wind-chests, 
or reservoirs of air, whence the wind is distributed to the 
various pipes of the organ when the finger-keys or the 
foot-keys (pedals) are pressed down. Attached to the up- 
per part of each wind-chest is a sound-board, as it is rather 
improperly called. This sound-board consists of two parts, 
an upper and an under board, the latter of which is much 
thicker than the other. Both of these are formed of planks 
of wood laid horizontally side by side, and accurately join- 
ed together at their edges. In the under side of the lower 
board several rectangular grooves or channels are cut paral- 
lel to each other, and carried along nearly the whole length 
of the board, and as far as there are stops in the organ. In 
these channels are fixed bars of wood, so as to render each 
channel or partition completely separate from every other. 
In the upper side of this board are cut a number of other 
rectangular channels or grooves running across the board, 
and at right angles with the under grooves. Into these 
upper grooves are exactly fitted wooden sliders, or regis- 
ters, which run the whole length of the grooves. These 
sliders can be drawn out so far or pushed in at pleasure, 
by amechanism attached to the draw-stops that are placed 
on the right and left in front of the organ. Holes corre- 
sponding with the number or rows of organ-pipes placed 
above the sound-board, are pierced through the latter into 
the above-mentioned channels, and also through the slid- 

ers or registers, in such a manner that when the latter are 
drawn out, their holes correspond with those of the sound- 
board, and allow the air from the wind-chest to pass through 
them and through the other holes in the sound-board ; 
whilst, on the contrary, when the sliders are pushed in, 
they completely prevent any air from passing from the 
wind-chest to the pipes above the sound-board. Above 
all, and corresponding with the upper holes of the sound- 
board, are placed the pipes, fitted in by their conical feet 
to what are called the stock-boards. There are rows of 
thin boards, called racks, which are sustained by pillars of 
wood, and which receive the upper part of the feet of the 
pipes in holes made for the purpose. Opening into the 
wind-chest, and fixed upon the under side of the sound- 
board, are spring-valves, which are connected, by a parti- 
cular mechanism, with the finger-keys and pedals ; and 


which, when the sliders are drawn out, and the keys and 


pedals pressed down, are made to open, and so to admit 


the air from the wind-chest into the channels or partitions 
belonging to the different rows of pipes constituting the 
various stops of the organ. The pedals and the finger. 
keys communicate with these spring-valves by means of an 
apparatus of trackers, cranks, and rollers, acting upon pull. 
down wires that pass through the bottom of the wind-chest, 
and are attached to these valves. The draw-stop move- 
ment, by which the sliders are drawn out or pushed in 
consists of a similar mechanism. In some organs these 
sliders are superseded by another contrivance. Thus, in 
what are called by the Italians somiert a vento, the open- 
ing of a given stop or register is not effected by drawing 
out a wooden slider, so as to make its apertures correspond 
with those in the sound-board ; but by pulling open, all at 
once, in the channels of the sound-board, as many small 
valves as there are pipes to that given stop. These small 
valves are made to open by pulling out a draw-stop, and 
to shut by pushing it in again. They are considered to 
have many advantages over the ordinary slider, as being 
more durable, and less subject to the influence of changes 
of the weather. 

A stop is called simple if it consists of one row of pipes, 
and compound if it consists of more than one row. As to 
the different rows of finger-keys, each communicates with 
what is really a separate organ, or collection of pipes, with 
its peculiar wind-trunk, wind-chest, sound-board, &c. These 
different organs are generally three, and are called the 
great organ, the choir-organ, and the swell-organ. The 
middle row of keys is connected with the great organ, the 
lower with the choir-organ, and the upper with the swell- 
organ. The swell-organ has its pipes enclosed in a wooden 
box furnished with a sliding door, or a hinged door, which 
is gradually opened or shut by mechanism moved by the 
performer's foot applied to a pedal. All these different 
organs, constituting the great church-organ, are supplied 
with air by the same bellows, and by suitable wind-trunks 
connected with the bellows. The bellows now generally 
used are horizontal ones, instead of the old ones resem- 
bling blacksmiths’ bellows. For some improvements in 
the sound-board and its appurtenances, see Serassi’s Let- 
tere sugli Organi. 

We have already mentioned, that the pipes of an organ 
generally consist of mouth-pipes and of reed-pipes. With 
regard to the mouth-pipes, their nature may be pretty 
well understood by any one acquainted with the upper 
part of the common English flute, or the flageolet. The 
reed-pipes are explained in a subsequent part of this arti- 
cle. What we have said regarding sonorous tubes in the 
article Mustc, pages 608, 613, 615, may assist the reader 
in understanding our notices of organ-pipes. Organ-pipes 
are either open, or stopped, or half-stopped. The stopped 
ones have a plug or tompion inserted into their upper end, 
and pushed down or pulled up to regulate the pitch. The 
half-stopped ones have a kind of chimney at the top. 
Some of the middle-sized ones are partly stopped, and 
lave also on each side of the mouth a kind of ear of metal, 
by bending of which outwards or inwards, the pitch of the 
pipe may beregulated. The largest pipes are square ones 
of wood, and belong to the pedals. In some great orgalls, 
the largest open pipe is thirty-two feet in length. The other 
pipes are made of wood or of metal. It has been observed 
by organ-builders and others, that the quality of tone 
(timbre) of pipes depends much upon their proportions in 
length and width, the material of which they are mace 
&c.; and also upon the form of their open top, by which 
the wind escapes. We shall have occasion to notice this 
again, when describing some of Grenié’s improvement® 
A reed-pipe, with a conical tube which has a bell-shape 
end, as in fig. 1, gives the most brilliant sound. If the p!pé 


have a reversed conical top, as in fig. 2, the sound be- 
‘comes dull. If two similar truncated 
cones placed base to base be fixed to Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
_ the wider end of a long conical tube, 
asin fig. 3, a reed-pipe so formed will 
ive fulness and strength to the sound. 
Theory affords no satisfactory expla- \ 
nation of these facts. The éimbre of  \ 
the stopped and of the half-stopped | 
pipes is softer and duller than that of 
the open ones. Pipes of pure tin have | 
long been known to possess a timbre | 
more clear and penetrating than those 
made of tin mixed with lead. Some years ago, a Bohe- 
mian organ-builder made some of his pipes of zinc, which 
_ was said to answer better than even tin. No doubt vari- 
ous simple and compound metals, and various other sub- 
stances that have not yet been used in the making of or- 
gan-pipes, might be employed with advantage to produce 
a still greater variety of é2mbres and effects; and for the 
same purpose, various modifications of the ordinary forms 
of pipes might also be employed. 

The pipes and stops of an organ differ in number and kind 
according to the size of the organ, the fancy of the builder, 
and the taste of the public. In some Dutch, German, and 
Italian organs, there seems to be a superfluity of stops. An 
immense organ at Weingarten, in Germany, is described as 
having sixty-six stops and 6666 pipes. The great organ at 
Haarlem contains sixty stops, and its largest pipe is thirty- 
two feet in length. Foran enumeration of the stops of three 
of Silbermann’s organs at Dresden, we refer to a Ramble 

' among the Musicians of Germany, published at London in 
1828 (pp. 193, 194, 195). One of the largest organs in 
Italy is said to be that built in 1733, by Azzolino della Ci- 
aja, for the church of the Cavalieri di S. Stefano at Pisa. 
_It is said to have four rows of finger-keys, and more than 
100 stops. Another remarkable one is in the church of 
_§. Alessandro in Colonna, at Bergamo. It was -built by 
Serassi in 1782, and has three rows of finger-keys, and 
about 100 stops. In it the first and second rows of keys 
serve for the great organ, and the second organ or choir- 
organ, built together in the same part of the church. The 
third row of keys is connected with mechanism, which 
passes under ground and extends to a distance of about 
115feet English, with a third great organ placed in another 
part of the church, and directly opposite to the first. Not- 
withstanding such a distance from the keys, the third or- 
gan obeys them as readily as the first one does, Its low- 
est pedal-pipes consist not only of mouth-pipes, but also 
of reed-pipes. The following is a brief description of an- 
other organ built by Serassi in 1796. “ Two rows of fin- 
get-keys, the upper for the great organ, the ripieno of which 
consists of the following stops: Two principal soprani ; 
two principal basses; octave, twelfth, fifteenth, twenty- 
second, twenty-sixth, twenty-ninth, two thirty-thirds, two 
thirty-sixths, and twelve deep bass stops belonging to the 
| chromatic scale, with the octaves of these, all, however, 
| governed by one register. The different stops belonging 
to the great organ are, the sesquialtera ; two cornets ; flute 
in octave ; flute in twelfth ; German-flute ; vox humana; 
viola ; bassoon ; English horn ; trumpets ; trombones ; cym- 
bals; kettle-drums, and bass-drum, the last being man- 
aged by a pedal. The lower row of manuals or finger- 
Xeys serves for the second organ, or choir-organ. It has 
its rypieno, composed of principal, octave, fifteenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-second, twenty-sixth, and twenty-ninth ; 
and has, besides, the stops of cornet, flute in octave, vox 
humana, and violoncello. By means of a pedal moved by 
the right foot, all the stops of the first organ can be open- 
ed or shut at once.” 


| Of'the different stops or registers of an organ, some de- 
| 
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rive their names from the instrument the tone of which Organ. 
they imitate, and some from the relation in pitch which they ~~" 


bear to the sounds of the diapason stop, as octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth, seventeenth, and so on. We subjoin a brief 
account of the most usual organ-stops. I. Open diapason ; 
consists of metal mouth-pipes open at the upper end, and 
extends through the whole scale of the organ, as its name 
diapason imports. II. Stopped diapason ; mouth-pipes 
generally of wood, and their pitch an octave below that of 
the open diapason. They are stopped at the upper end. 
Il. Double diapason ; wooden mouth-pipes, open at the 
upper end, and their pitch an octave lower than those of the 
open diapason. They are generally confined to the two low- 
est octaves of the organ’s compass. In some of the largest 
organs, the gravest sound of these is rendered by an open 
pipe thirty-two feet in length. IV. Principal ; metal mouth- 
pipes, the pitch of which is an octave above the open dia- 
pason. The principal is the first stop tuned; and then, 
from it, allthe other stops. V. Dulctana ; a metal mouth- 
pipe stop, tuned in unison with the open diapason. The 
sweetness of its tone originates in the length and narrow- 
ness of its pipes. VI. Z’welfth ; metal mouth-pipes tuned 
a twelfth above the open diapason. VII. Fifteenth ; metal 
mouth-pipes tuned an octave above the principal. There 
are, in some organs, stops named ézerce or seventeenth, la- 
rigot or nineteenth, twenty-second, twenty-sixth, twenty-ninth, 
thirty-third, &c., tuned respectively at these intervals above 
the open diapason. VIII. Flute; metal and wood mouth- 
pipes, in unison with the principal. IX. Trumpet ; reed- 
pipes of metal, in unison with the open diapason. X. Cla- 
rion or octave trumpet-stop; metal reed-pipes tuned an 
octave higher than those of the trumpet stop. XI. Bas- 
soon ; reed-pipes, in unison, as far as their compass reaches, 
with pipes of the open diapason. XII. Cremona, or pro- 
perly krum-horn ; reed-pipes, in unison with the open dia- 
pason. XIII. Oboe ; reed-pipes, in unison with the open 
diapason. XIV. Vox humana ; reed-pipes, in unison with 
the open diapason, and intended to imitate the human voice, 
a function which in general they perform very unpleasingly. 

Amongst the compound stops used in organs are, I. ‘The 
sesquialtera, consisting of four or five rows of open mouth- 
pipes at the intervals of seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
second, twenty-fourth, or twenty-sixth, above the open dia- 
pason. II. The cornet, a stopped diapason, principal, twelfth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth. III. Mixture or furniture stop, 
consists of several ranks of pipes nearly the same as those 
of the sesquialtera, but some of them of a higher pitch. 
Vogler denounces the mixture-stops as “ insignificant.” 
We have sometimes heard a harsher term applied to them. 

In Costanzo Antegnati’s Arte Organica we find the 
following exposition of the series of registers or stops of the 
organs then used in Italy. 


ist Stop. 2ddo. Pa 3d do. 
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ye 
Principal. Vil. XV. 
In order to enable the reader to form a clearer idea of 
the distribution of the pipes of an organ, we subjoin a 
sketch of a row of the usual pipes of the great organ (as 
contradistinguished from the choir and swell organs), and 
as these pipes stand upon and are inserted in the top of 
the sound-board. To simplify the diagram, the rack-board 
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and pillars are not represented here. The letter ¢ indi- 
cates the trumpet; ff, furniture ; sss, sesquialter; 15, fif- 
teenth ; 12, twelfth; p, principal ; sd, stopped diapason ; 
od, open diapason; SB, the top of the sound-board. The 
other rows of pipes are, of course, to be imagined as placed 
behind those pipes here represented, and as extending, 
in their respective ranks, the whole length of each stop 
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Organ. or register, in lines at right angles with the line formed 
——\—” by the row of pipes shown in the diagram. 


Fig. 4 
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Not many years ago, M. Gre- 

nié, a French amateur of music, Fig. 5. 


introduced several important im- 
provements in the construction of 
reeds for organ-pipes. (See the 
Reports of the French Institute, 
&c.) His reed (AB in the an- 
nexed figure 5) was made of wood 
or copper, square-edged, and of 
the form of a parallelopipedon. 
[In order to show the difference 
between the construction of M. 
Grenié’s reed and the common 
organ-pipe reed, we add a dia- 
gram of the latter, fig. 6.] The 
tongue was a thin plate of brass, 
of an even surface, and cut in 
a rectangular shape, so as to fit 
almost exactly the grooved face of the reed. A strong 
wire-spring cc kept down this tongue firmly upon the reed, 
at the proper length, so as to regulate the tongue’s vibra- 
tions. The result of such a construction is, that when 
this reed, enclosed in its tube, is made to sound by air 
forced into the porte-vent DEF, by the aperture at F, the 
air thus introduced not obtaining admittance into the reed 
between the tongue and the sides of the reed-groove, im- 
pels the tongue into the latter. A little air having been 
thus admitted into the reed-channel, the elasticity of the 
tongue makes it resume its former position, so as again to 
exclude the air. The velocity which the tongue had ac- 
quired in its first vibration causes it, when returning, to 
pass beyond the limit of its former position, to which it is 
again brought back by the resistance of the air, and by 
its own elasticity, and whence the impulse of the current 
of air from the porte-vent again forces it into the reed- 
channel. The advantages of this construction are, that 
the tongue does not strike against the edges of the reed, 
as in the common reed-pipes, which thereby produce a 
harsh and uneven tone ; and that its movements are smooth 
and regular, since it has nothing to encounter in its vibra- 
tions but the air itself. The sound of M. Grenié’s reed- 
pipes is said to be, in the most acute as well as in the 
gravest of them, as sweet and pure as that of flute-pipes. 
M. Grenié adapted.the degree of strength and rigidity of 
each tongue to the breadth of the reed-channel which it 
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had to cover, so that the stream of air could never throw ( 
it into vibrations around its axis. The strength of the 
spring-wire also kept the length of the vibrating portion 
of the tongue unchanged ; so that, whatever the force of 
the wind, the tone never altered its pitch. Only the in. 
tensity of the sound was affected by the greater or lias 
impulse of air. By means of a pedal, the performer moved 
a spring-bellows, and, by thus regulating at pleasure the 
force of the wind, could obtain a crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo in all the reed-pipes, as perfect as that of the hu- 
man voice, or of instruments modified in their sounds by 
the lips and breath of the performer. 
The air which causes these reeds to vibrate passes out 
through open pipes, bevelled off into a cone, 
and terminating in a hemisphere, fig. 7. This Fig. 7, 
form is said to give roundness and strength to 
the tone. ; —_ 
M. Grenié, when constructing his reed-pipes, \ a 
was for a long time checked by a very curious 
phenomenon. He was at first occupied with 
the gravest octave of which the sound C is 
in unison with an open flute-pipe of eight feet ; 
and had constructed a certain number of pipes, 
in giving wind to all his reeds by pipes of the j{. 
same length, fig. 8. But when he had reached the first 
notes of the tenor compass, still con- 
tinuing to construct his porte-vents in 
the same manner, the reed would not 
sound at all. He in vain increased and 
diminished the wind, in vain length- 
ened and shortened the tongue; the 
reed remained mute, or produced only 
very bad sounds. At last, after many 
attempts, M. Grenié thought that the 
length of the pipe which conducts the 
wind to the reed might have some un- 
known influence upon its vibration. He therefore substitut- 
ed for his fixed tubes two pipes, of which the one was made 
to slide within the other, so that he could gradually vary 
the whole length. He tried this change of length until 
the reed produced a clear, pure, and sustained sound. He 
found also, that in order to obtain the tenor sounds in all 
their fulness, it was necessary to make the porte-vent 
much longer than for the sound immediately preceding, 
and this length always went on diminishing for the most 
acute octaves, as is represented by fig. 9. Then the tops 
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This seemed to 
one would obtain 


formed the curve C C’ C’. 
indicate that, by prolonging that curve, ‘ h 
the most favourable dimensions for those pipes of the 


of the pipes 


first octave which M. Grenié had at first made of eq ‘ 
lengths. But, to his great surprise, he found that ther 
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was no advantage whiatever in doing so; but that, on the 
‘contrary, the sounds became very dull and irregular. He 


) therefore reasonably adhered to his first construction, which, 
\inevertheless, he still purposed to improve, by afterwards 


making all his porte-vents sliding tubes, so that each of 
\them might have the most favourable length given to it. 
(He has since constructed, on this same model, open reed- 
‘pipes of sixteen feet, which sound with very remarkable 
‘distinctness, strength, and regularity. In this case the 


jtongue is a flat slip of copper, in length 0-240 of a metre, 
jin breadth 0°035 of a metre, in thickness 0-003 of a metre ; 
_ equal respectively to 9°449040, and 1377985, and 0-118113 
English inches and decimal parts. its vibrations are so 
powerful, that they cause the pipe in which it is placed, 
_ the porte-vent over which it is mounted, and all neighbour- 
_ing elastic bodies, to tremble. Of course, in order to make 
it sound, a powerful and well-managed bellows-force is 
necessary. ‘That which M. Grenié employed was perfect 
in regularity and power. It had a double current of air, 
and was worked by one handle. M. Grenié obtained a 
patent for his improvements. He considered the mixture- 
stops in common organs as productive of nothing but bad 
effects, and therefore excluded them from his organ. (See 
report.by Cherubini, Catel, Baillot, &c. in 1811.) We have 
given so full an account of Grenié’s improvements, in order 
to excite the attention of British organ-builders to this 
subject, and induce them to discover many more improve- 
ments of which our organs are unquestionably susceptible. 
One of the greatest steps to improvement in English 
organ-building was made upwards of twenty years ago, by 
Messrs Flight and Robson of London, in the construction 
_of their magnificent organ, called the Apollonicon. It was 
exhibited to the public, and attracted vast numbers of vi- 
sitors. The ingenuity of its mechanism, the excellence of 
its workmanship, the fineness of its tone, and the novelty 
_and grandeur of its effects, were universally acknowledged. 
‘This fine instrument was played either by means of the re- 
volutions of three large cylinders, or else by means of six 
different sets of finger-keys acted upon simultaneously by 
six different performers. ‘The Apollonicon was about twen- 
ty-four feet high and twenty broad. We heard it in 1817, 
and were much struck by its varied and powerful effects. 
| However, the room in which it was placed was neither suf- 
ficiently large, nor so proportioned in form, as to display 
the powers of this organ to the best advantage. This fine 
instrument alone is sufficient to bear us out in what we 
tave said at the beginning of this article, as to the cer- 
tainty of English organ-builders being able to rival, or to 
*xcel, the foreign ones, if they choose to exert themselves. 

Several methods have been proposed in England to ren- 
der the intonation of the organ less imperfect, by dividing 
the octave into a greater numbcr of intervals than the usual 
twelve: amongst others, that employed in Hawke’s patent 
organ, described in the thirty-sixth and thirty-ninth volumes 
of the Philosophical Magazine. Hawke divided the octave 
nto seventeen intervals. Loeschman’s patent organ was 
|another of this kind. He divided the octave into twenty- 
four intervals, which were produced by six pedals and 
| ‘welve finger-keys. (See description in vols. xxxvii.xxxviii. 
of Philosophical Magazine.) In 1810, the Rev. Henry Lis- 
on, a clever and ingenious Scottish clergyman, obtained 
}) patent for an instrument, constructed by Messrs Flight 
ind Robson, which he named the Euharmonic Organ. 
See vol. xxxvii. of Philosophical Magazine.) Another 
gan, similar to the one last mentioned, was made for Mr 
Liston by the same builders. (See Philosophical Magazine, 
jJ0l. xxix.) It had eleven pedals, six of which were the 
/{@me as those in Loeschman’s organ. In the second organ 

uilt for Mr Liston, there was a contrivance for an occa- 

‘ional alteration of the pitch of the pipes, in the requisite 
‘legree, by means of flat metallic plates, which, when acted 
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upon by the pedals, were brought, at due distances, over Organist 


the tops of the open Pipes, or opposite to the mouths of 
the stopped pipes, so as to flatten the pitch when this 
change was required. 

The object of Mr Liston’s organ was to supersede tem- 
perament ; but although its ingenuity and its effects were 
admired by many of the best musicians in London, the 
complexity of its manuals and pedals prevented it from 
ever being generally adopted. And this has been the fate 
of all such instruments, in modern as well] as in ancient 
times; for attempts of a similar kind were made, cen- 
turies ago, to introduce such minute subdivisions of the 
octave into keyed instruments. The Spanish writer Sa- 
linas, in his work De Musica (lib. iii. c. 27), speaks dis- 
paragingly of an instrunient called an Archicymbalum, 
which had been constructed in Italy above forty years 
before the publication of his work in 1577, and in which 
every tone was divided into five parts. “ Non silentio pre- 
termittendum arbitror instrumentum quoddam, quod in 
Italia, citra quadraginta annos fabricari coeptum est, ab 
ejus autore, quisquis ille fuit, Archicymbalum appellatum. 
In quo reperiuntur omnes toni in quinque partes divisi: ex 
quibus tres vindicat sibi semitonium majus, et dnas semi- 
tonium minus, a quibusdam magni nominis musicis in pre- 
tio habitum, et usu receptum : eo quod omnis in eo sonus 
habet omnia intervalla, atque omnes consonantias (ut sibi 
videntur) inferne, et supcrne, et post certam periodum ad 
eundem, aut equivalentem sibi sonum post 31 intervalla 
reditur,” &c. In the latter part of the last century, F. X. 
Richter, chapel-master in the cathedral of Strasburg, usu- 
ally composed upon a clavichord, which had twenty-one 
soundsto the octave, and which then seemed to be upwards 
of two hundred years old. Richter died in 1789, aged 
eighty. 

For some hints regarding the proper use of the organ, 
see the article Music (vol. xv. p. 644). Those who wish 
to extend their knowledge of this subject will find abun- 
dance of information upon the history and the construc- 
tion of the organ, and the art of playing it, in works pub- 
lished in Germany, France, and Italy. The German works 
are the most numerous. (G. F. G.) 

ORGANIST, a person who plays upon the organ. "In 
Germany and Prussia, the requisites of a good organist are 
So many in point of musical education, and musical taste, 
and mechanical skill, that hardly any of the organists of 
other countries would venture to enter into competition with 
the German or Prussian organists. All the best works upon 
the art of organ-playing are in theGerman language. We 
may cite, as one of these, Rink’s work upon organ-playing. 

ORGANO-LYRICON, a musical instrument invented 
at Paris in 1810, by M. de Saint Pern. Its height is about 
eight feet two inches English, its breadth six feet six and 
a half inches, its depth about four feet four inches. It 
consists of a piano-forte, coupled with twelve different wind- 
instruments, viz. three kinds of flutes, an oboe, a clarinet, 
a bassoon, horns, trumpet, and fife. It has two rows of 
finger-keys. ‘The lower row belongs to the piano-forte ; 
but, by an ingenious mechanism, and according to the de- 
pression of the keys by the performer, it may be made to 
sound either the piano-forte alone, or a flute, or an oboe, 
or to unite them all. The upper row of finger-keys has 
no action on the piano-forte; but, by management of the 
pressure, it causes the German flute or the oboe to sound, 
and produces rinforzi by the gradual re-union of several 
wind-instruments. Independently of these functions, this 
row of finger-keys is destined for a great church-organ 
placed above it. The correspondence between the two 
rows of finger-keys is such, that they may, at the will of 
the performer, act together or scparately, or even partial- 
ly. The finger-keys are singularly light in their touch, 
even at their maximum of depression. At the bottom of 
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the instrument there are pedals for the double bass, and 
for other combinations. The wind-chests are numerous, 
and of such capacity that the wind of the large bellows 
which fill them cannot produce in them any augmentation 
injurious to the purity of the timbre and the trueness of 
the-intonation. In this instrument, by means of ingenious 
contrivances, the inconveniences of an irregular supply of 
wind have been carefully avoided. A double pedal for the 
right foot enables the performer to work the bellows him- 
self when he is alone. An adjacent pedal, turned the op- 
posite way, enables an assistant to do this. But, to avoid 
the trouble of these pedals, M. de Saint Pern placed in an 
adjoining room a large piece of clock-work, moved by a 
weight of fifty pounds, which served instead of a bellows- 
blower. The performer has beside him a mechanism that 
communicates with the clock-work, and, by means of a 
click and spring, leaves the weight going, or stops it at 
pleasure. See Report read to the French Institute on 
the 10th of September 1810; also Report of the French 
Conservatory of Music, 12th of August 1810, where it is 
said that *“ M. de Saint Pern’s organo-lyricon might, in a 
large room or a chapel, hold the place of an orchestra, and 
imitate nearly all the effects of one.” 

ORGIA, feasts and sacrifices in honour of Bacchus, 
which were held every third year, and chiefly celebrated 
by wild, distracted women, called Bacche. The chief so- 
lemnities were performed in the night, to conceal, perhaps, 
their shocking impurities ; and a mountain was generally 
chosen as the place of celebration. They were instituted 
by Orpheus, and from him are sometimes called Orphica. 
Authors are not agreed as to the derivation of the word ; 
but if we consider the frantic proceedings of the Baccha- 
nalians, dgyn, furor, bids fair for being the true etymology. 

Orgia, according to Servius, was a common name for all 
kinds of sacrifices amongst the Greeks, as ceremonte was 
amongst the Romans. 

ORGUES, in the military art, are thick long pieces of 
wood, pointed at one end, and shod with iron, which being 
kept clear one of another, hang each by a particular rope 
or cord, perpendicularly, over the gateway of a strong 
place, to be let fall in case of the approach of an enemy. 

Orcuss is also used for a machine composed of several 
harquebuss or musket barrels bound together, by means of 
which several explosions are made at the same time. It 
+s used to defend breaches and other places attacked. 

ORGYA, égyurx, an ancient Grecian measure containing 
about six English feet. 

ORIBASUS, a celebrated physician, greatly esteemed 
by the Emperor Julian, in whose reign he flourished. At 
the request of the emperor, he abridged the works of Ga- 
len, and of all the most respectable writers on physic ; and 
he accompanied Julian into the East, but his skill proved 
ineffectual in the attempt to cure the fatal wound which his 
benefactor had received. After Julian's death he fell into 
the hands of the barbarians. 

ORICHALCUM, or AURICHALCUM, @ metallic sub- 
stance resembling gold in colour, but very inferior in va- 
lue. It was well known to the Romans, who often took 
advantage of its resemblance to gold; for some sacrilegi- 
ous characters, who could not resist the temptation of 
taking gold from temples and other public places, chose to 
conceal their guilt by replacing it with orichalcum. It was 
thus that Julius Czsar acted when he robbed the capitol 
of three thousand pounds weight of gold; in which he was 
followed by Vitellius, who despoiled the temples of their 
gifts and ornaments, and replaced them with this inferior 
metal. It has been a matter of dispute with philosophers 
and others, what the composition of this metal could be, 
or how it was procured ; it is probable, at least, that it was 
analogous to our brass, if not wholly the same with it. 

The Romans were not only in possession of a metallic 
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substance, called by them ortchalcum, and resembling gold 0 


in colour, but they knew also the manner of making it; | 
} : 3 Ms 
and the materials from which they made it were the very 
same with those from which we make brass. There are, 
indeed, authors of great repute who think very different. 
ly, and consider the art of making brass as an invention 
wholly modern. Thus M. Cronstedt does not think it 
just to conclude from old coins and other antiquities 
that the making of brass was known in the most ancient 
times ; and the authors of the French Encyclopédie assure 
us that our brass is a very recent invention. It appears 
however, from Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. § 2), and from 
the concurring testimony of other writers, that orichaleum 
was not a pure or original metal; but that its basis was 
copper, which the Romans changed into orichaleum by 
means of cadmia, a species of earth which they threw upon 
the copper, and which it absorbed. It has indeed been 
contended that the cadmia of Pliny was native arsenic; 
an opinion which scarcely merits confutation, but which 
must appear extremely groundless, when we reflect that it 
is impossible to make either brass or copper from arsenic, 
and that Pliny expressly calls the substance from which 
brass was made a stone. The testimony of Ambrose bishop 
of Milan in the fourth century, and of Primasius bishop of 
Adrumetum, in Africa, in the sixth, and of Isidorus bishop 
of Seville in the seventh, all seem toconfirm Pliny’s account, 
We may therefore safely conclude, that the Romans knew 
the method of making brass by mixing cadmia or calamine 
with copper. Yet it is probable they were not the inventors 
of this art, but borrowed it from some other country. It 
appears from a variety of testimonies that brass was made 
in Asia, in a manner similar to that employed at Rome; 
and a variety of places are mentioned where it was com- 
monly made. It is supposed by some that in India, as well 
as in other parts of Asia, it was made in the remotest ages. 
With respect to orichaleum, it is generally supposed that 
there were two sorts of this metal, one factitious, and 
the other natural. The factitious, whether we consider its 
qualities or its composition, appears to have been the same 
with our brass. As to the natural orichaleum, there is no 
impossibility in supposing that copper ore may have been 
so intimately blended with an ore of zinc, or of some other 
metallic substance, that the compound, when smelted, 
might yield a mixed metal of a paler hue than copper, and 
resembling the colour of gold or of silver. 
We know of no country in which orichaleum is found at 
present; nor was it anywhere found in the age of Pliny, 
who does not seem to have known the country where it had 
ever been obtained. He admits, indeed, that it had been 
formerly dug out of the earth; but it is remarkable, that in 
the very passage where he mentions by name the countries 
most celebrated for the production of different kinds of 
copper, he only says in general, concerning orichaleum, that 
it had been found in other countries, but without specify- 
ing any particular country. Plato acknowledges that ort 
chalcum was a thing only talked of even in his time} it 
was then nowhere to be met with, although in the isla 
of Atlantis it had been formerly extracted from the mine. — 


The Greeks were in possession of a metallic substance 


called orichaleum before the foundation of Rome. It is 
mentioned by Homer and by Hesiod, and by both of these 
poets in such a manner as shows that it was then held i» ~ 
great esteem. Other ancient writers have expressed them — 
selves in similar terms of commendation ; and it is prince 
pally from the circumstance of the high reputed value of 
orichaleum that authors have been induced to suppose 1 
the ancient metal of this name was a natural substance, — 
very different from the factitious one in use at Rome;? 
probably in Asia, and which, it has been shown, was 1 > 
respect different from our brass. i 
But this conclusion cannot be validly deduced from their 
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\sncomiums upon orichaleum; for, at whatever time the 
nethod of making it was first discovered, its novelty and 
scarcity, joined to its utility, would enhance its value ; at 
east there can be no absurdity in supposing, that when 
/yirst introduced it was greatly prized, even though it be 
granted that it possessed no other properties than such as 
uppertain to brass. ; 
_ With respect to the etymology of the word there exists 
reat diversity of opinions. Those who write it aurichal- 
_:um think it is composed of the Latin word aurum, gold, 
und the Greek yadxog, brass or copper. But the most ge- 
-neral opinion is that it is composed of 6205, a mountain, 
and yaAxos, brass, alluding perhaps to its being found in 
mountains or mountainous countries. 
ORIENT, L’, an arrondissement of the department of 
Morbihan, in France, which extends over 665 square miles. 
‘{t comprehends eleven cantons, divided into fifty-two com- 
munes, and in 1836 it contained 133,307 inhabitants. The 
capital is the city of the same name. It is a fortified sea- 
port, and a royal naval arsensal, standing at the mouth of 
the river Scorf, where it enters the bay of Port Louis. 
There are all those establishments for the building and 
_ equipping of ships of war. It is a well-built place, with long 
itraight streets, and very fine quays. It has three churches, 
naval hospital, 2000 houses, and 18,975 inhabitants. It 
s considerable also as a commercial port, is a dépot for 
East India commodities, and has a great trade to the West 
indies and the north of Europe. Long.3.30. W. Lat. 47. 
18. 11. N. 
ORIGEN, acelebrated ecclesiastical writer, and one of 
_ the greatest geniuses, as well as most learned men, of the 
church, during the third century, was born at Alexandria 
|n the year 185. He was surnamed Adamantius, either 
tom his indefatigable application to study, or from the 
irmness he discovered amidst the torments which hc suf- 
jjered for the faith. Leonidas, his father, trained him with 
sreat care, and caused him, from his infancy, to apply te the 
‘tudy of the Scriptures, in which he made surprising pro- 
‘ress. The son’s inclination and turn of mind suited ex- 
uctly with the father’s design ; for he pursued his studies 
‘vith extraordinary zeal and ardour ; and, being endowed 
vith a quick apprehension and a strong imagination, he did 
ot content himself with that sense which at first present- 
d itself, but endeavoured to discover mysterious and al- 
egorical explications of the sacred books. He would 
ometimes even puzzle his father, by soliciting the latter 
or recondite meanings; which obliged the good man to 
eprehend him a little, and withal to advise him not to 
{tempt to penetrate too far in the study of the Scriptures, 
wut to content himself with their clear, obvious, and na- 
ural sense. Hence it appears how early he was seized 
vith that furor allegoricus, as a learned modern calls it, 
hat rage of expounding the Scriptures allegorically, which 
fterwards became a distemper, and carried him to ex- 
esses which can never be excused. In philosophy he 
iad the celebrated Ammonius as his teacher, and St Cle- 
‘ent of Alexandria for his master in divinity. At eigh- 
\@en years of age he succeeded the latter in the office 
|f catechist; an important employment, which consisted 
1 teaching divinity, and in expounding the Scriptures. 
eonidas his father had suffered martyrdom the year be- 
ore, during the persecution of Severus, in 202; and Ori- 
en had shown such eagerness to follow his father to mar- 
jtdom, that his mother was obliged to hide his clothes 
> prevent him going abroad. Origen had a great con- 
durse of auditors who attended his school, some of whom 
‘ere of the faithful, and the others Pagans. He confirmed 
nd strengthened the former in their faith, and converted 
ost of the latter ; and there were such a number of mar- 
tS amongst his disciples, that it might be said that he 
*pta school of martyrdom rather than one of divinity. 
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He taught the doctrines of Christianity to the women and Origen. 
girls, as well as to the men; and taking in a too literal —~y— 


sense what Christ says of becoming voluntary eunuchs, case 
trated himself, to prevent his deserving or suffering scandal. 
He took a voyage to Rome in 211, in the beginning of the 
reign of Caracalla, under the pontificate of Zepherinus. 
On his return he published many works, whereby he ac- 
quired an extraordinary reputation, which drew to him a 
great number of auditors. But Demetrius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, conceiving a jealousy of him, endeavoured upon va- 
rious pretences to injure him. At length Origen went to 
Antioch, whither the Empress Mammea had sent for him 
to hear him discourse on the Christian religion. He did 
not however stay long there, but returned to Alexandria, 
where he continued to teach till the year 228, when he 
left that city and travelled into Achaia. He then went into 
Palestine, and was ordained by the bishops of that pro- 
vince at forty-two years of age. But the circumstance of 
his being ordained by foreign bishops, without the per- 
mission of Demetrius, renewed that prelate’s resentment 
against him ; upon which Origen hastily returned to Alex- 
andria, to endeavour to mollify him. Demetrius, however, 
drove him thence in the year 231, and caused him to be ex- 
communicated, and cven deposed, in a council which was 
held in Egypt. Origen then rctired to Czsarea in Palestine, 
where he raised a celebrated school, and had St Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and a great number of other persons who 
were illustrious for their virtue and learning, as his disci- 
ples. He afterwards travelled to Athens, and, at the de- 
sire of Firmilianus, staid some time at Cexsarea in Cappa- 
docia ; whencc he was invited into Arabia, to convince and 
bring back to the truth Beryllus bishop of Bostra, who 
maintained that the Word had no existence before his in- 
carnation. Origen had the happiness to make hin: sensi- 
ble of his mistake ; and some years afterwards he was sent 
into Arabia by an assembly of’ bishops, to dispute against 
certain persons who maintained that the souls of the dead 
remained in a state of insensibility till the general resur- 
rection. At length the seventh persecution of the Chris- 
tians began in the reign of Decius, and none was treated 
with greater severity than Origen. He supported with 
incredible constancy the dreadful torments which the per- 
secutors of the Christians invented against them ; torments 
which were the morc insupportable, as they were made to 
continue for a long time, and as the persecutors took the 
greatest care to prevent his expiring in the midst of his 
tortures. But in the most excruciating agony he discov- 
ered an heroic courage, and suffered nothing to escape 
him which was unworthy a disciple of Jesus Christ. Ori- 
gen died at Tyre in the year 254, aged sixty-nine. He was 
the author of a great number of excellent works. The prin- 
cipal of those which have descended to us are, 1. A Trea- 
tise against Celsus, of which a good edition in Greek and 
Latin, with notes, has been published by Spencer; 2. A 
number of Homilies, with Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures ; 3. Philocalia, -and several other treatises ; 4. 
Fragments of his Hexapla, collected by Montfaucon, in 
two volumes folio. Of all Origen’s works, the loss of the 
Hexapla is most to be regretted. This work was thus 
named from its containing six columns, in the first of 
which was the Hebrew text of the Bible; in the second, 
the same text in Greek characters ; in the third, the Greek 
version of the Septuagint ; in the fourth, that of Aquila ; 
in the fifth, that of Symmachus ; and in the sixth, Theo- 
dosian’s Greek version. This admirable work first sug- 
gested the idea of our Polyglot Bibles. Of the book of 
Principles we have only an incorrect Latin version. The 
most complete edition of the works of Origen is that of 
Father Delarue, a Benedictine, in Greek and Latin. Mont- 
faucon likewise published, in two volumes folio, some re- 
mains and fragments of his Hexapla. He ought not to be 
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Origenians confounded with another Origen, a Platonic philosopher, 


and the disciple and friend of Porphyry, who studied phi- 


Orinoco. josophy under Ammonius. This Origen was perliaps the 


founder of the sect of Origenians. 

ORIGENIANS ( Origeniant) were ancientheretics. Epi- 
phanus speaks of then as existing in his time; but their 
numbers, he says, were inconsiderable. He seems to fix 
their rise about the time of the great Origen ; but he does 
not say that they derived their name from that distinguish- 
ed father of the church. On the contrary, he distinguishes 
them from the Origenists, whom he derives from Origen 
Adamantius ; adding, that they first took their name from 
one Origen, by which he intimates that it was not the 
great Origen. St Augustin also asserts that their founder 
was a different person. Their doctrines were infamous. 
They rejected marriage; they used several apocryphal 
books, as the acts of St Andrew ; and they erideavoured 
to excuse their open crimes, by saying that the Catholics 
committed the same in private. 

ORIGENISTS, in Ecclesiastical History, a Christian sect 
in the fourth century, so called from their deriving their opi- 
nions from the writings of Origen. ‘The Origenists main- 
tained that the souls of men existed in a prior state; that 
they were holy intelligences, and had sinned in heaven 
before the body was created ; that Christ is only the Son 
of God by adoption ; that he has been successively united 
with all the angelical natures, and has been a cherub, a 
seraph, and all the celestial virtues one after another ; that 
in future ages he will be crucified for the salvation of the 
devils, as he has already been for that of men; and that 
their punishment, and that of the damned, will continue 
only for a limited time. 

ORIGINAL, a draught or design of any thing, which 
serves as a model to be imitated or copied. 

ORIGINAL Sin. See THEOLOGY. 

ORILLON, in Fortification, a small rounding of earth, 
faced with a wall, and raised upon the shoulders of those 
bastions which have casemates, to cover the cannon in 
the retired fank, and prevent their being dismounted by 
the enemy. 

ORINOCO, or Oronoxo, a river of Colombia, in South 
America. Like all great rivers, its upper waters separate 
into several branches, and it does not appear that the main 
source has been ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
According to La Cruz d’Olmedilla, it issues from a small 
lake called Ypava, situated in north latitude 5° 5’, whence, 
by a bend of a spiral form, it enters the lake Parima ; but 
although the existence of this sheet of water has been de- 
termined, doubts are entertained whether it may not owe 
its origin only to the temporary overflowings of the river. 
From this lake it is said to issue by two mouths ; and after 
avery circuitous course of upwards of fifteen hundred miles, 
including its windings, it flows into the Atlantic Ocean, 
opposite to the island of Trinidad, by about fifty mouths, 
seven of which are navigable. The Grande Boca, or prin- 
cipal mouth, which is six leagués wide, is south-east of Tri- 
nidad, in latitude 8° 30’ north, and longitude 59° 50’ west. 
A soft mud bank, formed by the debris brought down by 
the river, and of course just an extension of the delta of 
the Orinoco, which will one day be clothed with vegeta- 
tion, stretches a considerable way into the ocean on the 
left of the grand mouth, forming one line of the chan- 
nel to the entrance of the river. The other side of this 
channel consists of hard ground, covered with shells and 
shingles, and on which the water deepens and shoals con- 
tinually. At its estuary it presents the appearance of a 
boundless lake, and for a great extent its fresh waters pene- 
trate into the bosom of the ocean, almost uncontaminated 
by saline matter. ‘“ Its green-coloured stream,” says Hum- 
boldt, “and its waves dashing over rocks in milk-white 
foam, are strongly contrasted with the deep blue of the 
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sea, which is separated from them by a strongly marked 


line.” Such is the force of the stream formed by the Ori. ’ 
noco between the main land and the island of Trinidad, 
that vessels overcome it with great difficulty, even when — 


favoured by a fresh breeze from the west. This solitar 
and dreadful place, perpetually tormented as if by a whirl. 
pool, is called the Melancholy Gulf, the entrance to which 
is formed by the Dragon’s Mouth. There, in the midst of 
furious waves, says the great traveller just quoted, enor- 
mous rocks raise their isolated heads, the remains of that 
ancient dike which formerly joined the island of Trinidad to 
the coast of Paria. It was the aspect of these places which 
first convinced Columbus of the existence of the continent 
of America. The unrivalled navigator reasoned admirably 
when he concluded that such an immense body of water 
must have accumulated during a very lengthened course, 
and that the country through which it flowed must be a 
continent, and not an island. He, however, supposed it 
to be a continuation of the coast of Asia; and, from the 
ethereal clearness of the sky, the refreshing mildness of 
the evening air, and the aromatic odours which came waft- 
ed by breezes from the land, the Orinoco appeared to him 
to be one of the four streams which issued from the ter- 
restrial paradise to fructify and divide the earth, and hebe- 
lieved that he was about to set foot in the garden of Eden, 
Within the bar of the Orinoco the water gradually deep. 
ens, the force of the current continuing very considerable, 
and sometimes during the rainy season running at the rate 
of six miles an hour, so that navigation upwards is exceed- 
ingly difficult, except by steam-boats. At some distance 
within the Grande Boca of the river there is an island very 
thickly wooded, and forming the segment of a large circle. 
Indeed the magnificence of the scenery on the banks of 
the Orinoco is the astonishment of every traveller. Fo- 
rests of boundless extent expand on either side, and, being 
filled with aromatic herbs and flowers that diffuse the most 
delightful odours, and all alive with birds of beautiful and 
glancing plumage, from the lovely mocking-bird to the 
grand vulture and fiery-red flamingo, together with hordes 
of monkeys, which disport from bough to bough, exhibit a 
richness, grandeur, and variety of scene which defies de- 
scription. Passing these forests, enormous plains stretch out 
like oceans of verdure, far beyond the horizon einbraced by 
the eye; and the sublimity of the scenery on the Orinoco 
is enhanced by several cataracts, of which Humboldt has 
distinguished and described those of Maypures and Atures. 
Their elevation is inconsiderable, and both owe their ex- 
istence to an archipelago of little islands and rocks. The 
appearance of these rapids, however, is exceedingly pictu- 
resque and beautiful. “* When the traveller descends from 
the village of Maypures to the brink of the river, after 
clearing the rock of Manimi, he enjoys a truly astonishing 
prospect. At once a sheet of foam stretches out before 
him, to fully a mile in extent. Masses of rock, of an iron- 
black colour, rear their rugged fronts, like towers, out 0 
this misty cloud. Every island, every rock, is ornament 
with luxuriant trees, closely grouped together. A thick 
smoke constantly hangs suspended over the waters and 
through this foggy vapour, which rises from the foam, 
shoot up the tops of lofty palm-trees. As soon as the 
burning rays of the setting sun mingle with this humid 
cloud, the optical phenomena which are produced actually 
give an air of enchantment to the scene. The coloured 
arches successively appear and disappear, and thelr inage 
incessantly hovers before the eye at the mercy of the 
wind. During the long season of the rains, the murmut 
ing waters have accumulated little islands of vegetable 
earth round the naked rocks. Adorned with the drose™® 
the mimosa with its foliage of silver white, and a multitude 
of other plants, these form beds of flowers in the midst 0 
frowning rocks.” 
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The Orinoco is navigable, without difficulty, for two 
‘hundred and sixty leagues, to the rapids of Atures, where 
| its mean height above the sea is, according to the travel- 
) ler just quoted, not more than three hundred and fifty 
' feet, and thence, after two short portages, for one hun- 
dred leagues more, to the point near Esmeraldo, where the 
’ celebrated bifurcation of this river takes place, and a por- 
tion of its waters descends along the natural Canal of Ca- 
siquiari, to join the Rio Negro and the Amazon. The 
- communications which exist between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon constitute one of the most astonishing phenomena 
of physical geography. More than half a century has 
elapsed since the fact was made known by the Portuguese ; 
but for along period after this it was pertinaciously maia- 
tained by systematical geographers, that such conjunctions 
of rivers were impossible. By the enterprise and perse- 
_ yerance of recent travellers, however, it has been proved 
that this is no anomaly; and we no longer stand in need of 
either analogies or critical reasoning to support the fact. 
M. de Humboldt has navigated both these rivers, and ex- 
amined and described this singular arrangement of the 
land. It is now put beyond a doubt, that the Orinoco and 
the Rio Negro flow along a plateau, which at this part has 
no actual acclivity. A valley then intervenes, their wa- 
ters flow into it, and there unite, thus forming the cele- 
brated Casiquiari, by means of which MM. Humboldt and 
Bonpland passed from the Rio Negro into the Orinoco. It 
is believed that there are also other communications be- 
_ tween the Rio Negro and the different tributaries of the 
Amazon. On both sides along its course the Orinoco re- 
ceives many tributary streams, of which three in particu- 
| lar, the Apure, the Meta, and the Guaviare, flowing from 


the westward, have also long navigable courses. The Apure 
falls into the Orinoco about four hundred and forty miles 
_ from the mouth of the latter river, in latitude 7. 36. 23. 
north, and longitude 69. 7. 29. west. The course of the 
Apure is as serpentine as that of the Orinoco, only ona 
much smaller scale, the tributary being in no part of its 
course much more than a musket-shot across. At rather 
more than one hundred miles from the confluence of the 
_ two rivers is San Fernando de Apure, a considerable town 
in the province of Apure, and a place of some commerce. 
From thence the navigation is continued, partly on the 
_| Apure and partly on the river Santo Domingo, to Toruno 
and Varinas, at a distance of above two hundred miles 
farther. The line of navigation of this branch of the com- 
‘merce of the Orinoco extends, therefore, nearly eight 
hundred miles from the mouths of the river to the extre- 
‘mhity of the province of Varinas. About sixty miles below 
the cataracts, the Orinoco receives the Meta, a river which, 
issuing from the paramos of Cundinamarca, keeps its course 
parallel to them for a hundred and fifty miles, receiving in 
its progress their tributary streams; and then bending 
to the east, crosses the Ilanos of Casanare, and completes 
4 course of more than four hundred miles before its conflu- 
ence with the great river. 
| At some future period the navigation of the Meta will 
| become an object of very great importance to Guiana, and 
“all the other eastern departments of the republic. The 
| Guaviare is also a very considerable navigable river, form- 
| ed by a number of streams which flow down the eastern 
declivities of the Andes. It joins the Orinoco at San 
Fernando de Atabapo, in latitude 4° 3/ north, and longi- 
tude 68° 10 west, which is the point whcre the Orinoco 
takes a great bend to the north. When steam navigation 
shall have become common in this quarter of the world, 
the river Guaviare will prove of immense advantage to 
some of the interior provinces of Colombia, as a niedium 
through which thcir produce may be conveyed to the 
seaports of the republic. There are a great number of 


other streams, tributary to the Orinoco, no less than three 
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hundred being enumerated. Many of the upper streams Orion. 
of this river display the singular phenomenon which has =e 


been called “ black waters.” Under the shadow of the 
palm-trees their colour becomes of a deep black, but, in 
transparent vessels, it assumes a yellow hue. The ab- 
sence of crocodiles and fish (which are very plentiful far- 
ther down), a greater degree of coolness, a smaller num- 
ber of musquitoes, and a more salubrious atmosphere, dis- 
tinguish the region of the black waters. Humboldt sur- 
mises that they derive their colour from a solution of car- 
buret of hydrogen, resulting from the decomposition of 
the multitudes of plants that cover the soil through which 
they flow. With regard to the breadth, depth, and quan- 
tity of water discharged by the Orinoco, as well as the 
size of the delta which it has formed, our information is by 
no means precise. At six hundred miles from the ocean 
it is said to be from five to six hundred yards across, and 
at Angostura or St Thomas’s, situated two hundred and forty 
miles from its mouth, to be nearly eight hundred yards 
across. Its depth appears to be very great; even when 
the waters are at the lowest, it is no less than sixty-five fa. 
thoms in some parts ; and during the rainy season it inun- 
dates the immense plains through which it flows, extending 
during the highest floods from eighty to ninety miles on 
either side, and thus presenting to the eye the appearance 
of avast inland sea,ratherthan ariver. These facts, together 
with that of the vast extent to which the current of the 
river may be traced in the ocean, are sufficient to prove 
that the quantity of water brought down by the Orinoco is 
inferior to that of few rivers on the face of the globe. The 
annual swell of the Orinoco commences in April and ends 
in August. At the distance of thirteen hundred miles from 
the ocean the rise is about thirteen fathoms. In the be- 
ginning of October the water begins to fall, and, quitting 
the deluged plains, continues to diminish till March, when 
it is at the lowest ebb. This river abounds in fish of va- 
rious descriptions. Amphibious animals are also found in 
great numbers on its shores ; the cayman or alligator fre- 
quents its waters, and is very formidable. From one of 
the best maps of Colombia which have been published, ‘it 
appears that its delta extends above one hundred and fift 
miles in length at the base, and that from the middle of 
this line to the apex of the triangle it is above one hun- 
dred miles in depth. (R. R. R.) 
ORION, in fabulous history, was the son of Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Mercury. As these gods were visiting the 
earth, they entered the house of Hyrieus, a native of Ta- 
nagra, in Boeotia, under the character of benighted tra- 
vellers, on account of his being famed for hospitality to 
strangers. [Hyrieus treated them in the best manner pos- 
sible ; and even killed an ox, the only one he had, for their 
entertainment. With this the gods were so pleased, that 
they offered the old man whatever he should ask; and he 
having let them know that he desired nothing so much as 
a son, they, anxious to gratify his wish, caused the ox’s 
hide to be brought before them, and having deposited in 
it their urine, bade him keep it under ground for nine 
months. He then dug for the skin, and found in it a 
beautiful child, whom he called Urion. The name was af- 
terwards changed into Orion, by the corruption of one let- 
ter, as Ovid observes: Perdidit antiquum littera prima 
sonum. Orion soon became conspicuous, and Diana admit- 
ted him amongst her attcndants, and even became deeply 
enamoured of him. His gigantic stature, however, dis- 
pleased Oenopion king of Chios, whose daughter Hero or 
Merope he requested in marriage. The king, not willing 
to deny him openly, promised to make him his son-in-law 
as soon as he should have delivered that island from wild 
beasts. This task, which Oenopion supposed to be im- 
practicable, was soon performed by Orion, who eagerly de- 
manded his reward. Oenopion, on pretence of complying, 
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Orissa. made his illustrious guest drunk, and in this state put out 
“—~.—” his eyes on the sea-shore, where he had laid himself down 
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the British, comprehends all the low lands extending along Onis 
the coast, a tract generally plain and fertile, but not well |) 


to sleep, so that Orion, when he awoke from his debauch, 
found himself blind. Directed by the sound, he then went 
to a neighbouring forge, where he placed one of the work- 
men on his back, and by his directions proceeded to a place 
where the rising sun was seen with the greatest advantage. 
Here he turned his face towards the luminary ; and, ac- 
cording to report, he immediately recovered his eye-sight, 
and hastened to punish the perfidious cruelty of Oenopion. 
Orion was believed to have been an excellent workman in 
iron, andto have fabricateda subterranean palace for Vulcan. 

Some say that Orion was the son of Neptune and Eury- 
ale, and that he had received from his father the privilege 
and power of walking over the sea without wetting his feet ; 
but others assert that he was a son of Terra, like the rest 
of the giants. He had married a nymph called Sida be- 
fore his connection with the family of Oenopion ; but Sida 
was the cause of her own death, by boasting herself fairer 
than Juno. Diodorus says that Orion was a celebrated 
hunter, superior to the rest of mankind by his strength 
and uncommon stature. He built the port of Zancle, and 
fortified the coast of Sicily against the frequent inunda- 
tions of the sea, by heaping up a mound of earth called Pe- 
lorum, on which he built a temple to the gods of the sea. 
After his death Orion was placed in heaven, where one of 
the constellations still bears his name. The constellation 
of Orion was placed near the feet of the bull. It was com- 
posed of seventeen stars, in the form of a man holding a 
sword; for which reason the poets often speak of Orion’s 
sword. As the constellation of Orion, which rises about 
the 9th day of March, and sets about the 2lst of June, is 
generally supposed to be accompanied at its rising with 
great rains and storms, it has acquired the epithet of aguo- 
sus, which is applied to it by Virgil. 

ORISSA, an extensive province of Hindustan, in the 
Deccan, between the sixteenth and twenty-third degrees 
of north latitude. It has Bengal for its boundary to the 
north, to the south the river Godavery, to the east the 
Bay of Bengal, and to the west the province of Gund- 
wana. It may be cstiniated from north-east to south- 
west at 530 miles in length by ninety in average breadth. 
Orissa was formerly an independent Hindu kingdom. It 
was first conquered by the Afghans, and afterwards by the 
Moguls towards the end of the sixteenth century. It was 
in ancient times divided into five districts, namely, 1. Jella- 
sir, comprising Midnapoor and the British possessions ly- 
ing north and east of the river Subunrceka; 2. Buddruck 
(now Cuttack) ; 3. Cuttack; 4. Kulling or Cicacole ; and, 
5, Rajamundry. The principal modern subdivisions of this 
extensive province, independently of other petty states and 
large zemindaries, are, 1. Singhboom ; 2. Kunjeur ; 3. Mo- 
hurbunge ; 4. Balasore ; 5. Cuttack; 6. Khoordah. 

This province, in the interior, is of a rude and barbarous 
aspect, consisting for the most part of rugged hills, unin- 
habited jungles, and deep water-courses. It is surround- 
ed by pathless deserts, forests, or valleys; and the atmo- 
sphere is pestilential. ‘There are only two passes in the 
great mountainous ridge that extends from the Godavery 
to the Mahanuddy ; the one direct, from Chandah to Cica- 
cole; the other oblique, from Choteesghur by the way of 
Kaluhindi, and both uniting at the pass of Saloor or Saure- 
acca. But though Orissa is, generally speaking, a barren 
country, the south-eastern or maritime parts are equal in 
fertility to most parts of India. 

At present the British rule over nearly one half of this 
extensive region, and the remaining part is possessed by 
tributary zemindars, called ghurjauts or hill-chiefs, who 
pay a fixed rent to the British, under whose jurisdiction 
they live. The woody and interior division of the country 
belongs to them; whilst the other division, belonging to 


cultivated or peopled. But the country occupied by the 
natives, though a barren tract of rock, forest, and jungle, 
and thinly inhabited, produces a surplus of grain beyond 
the consumption of its inhabitants. The British portion 
of the country produces, as its chief staples, rice and salt, 
the former of which isan article of export. Every sort of 
grain and vetch is cultivated, and the country is improy- 
ing under its present administration ; whilst the portion 
that is still under its native chiefs presents a scene of op- 
pression and decay. The low lands along the Bay of Ben- 
gal abound with wild animals, such as hogs, deer, tigers, 
and jackalls ; and the high lands are infested by such num- 
bers of wild animals, that in many places they are regain- 
ing possession of the country from which they were driven 
by the progress of cultivation. Fish swarm in the rivers, 
which are also infested with reptiles and alligators ; and in 
the plains and jungles are innumerable noxious insects. The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, Mahanuddy, Byturnee, and 
Subunreeka, besides innumerable mountain streams of a 
short course. 

The country between the rivers Gaintee and Bamoni is 
peculiarly fertile, and is inhabited by an industrious class of 
persons, weavers, chicfly of coarse muslins for turbans, and 
sanaes, which are a staple manufacture. The districts to 
the west of Bengal are mountainous, and inhabited bya 
savage race of Hindus, who are still called Oureas. They 
go nearly naked, and are armed with bows and arrows, and 
are nominally subject to the Mahrattas, though they pay 
but little revenue. They are naturally a fierce people, 
possessing personal courage in a great degree. They 
arc great enemies of the Mahrattas, who plunder and op- 
press them; but those under the British dominion are a 
mild and tractable people, and the palanquin-bearers in 
Calcutta are mostly from that country. ‘These bearers 
have high and proud notions: they pretend to be of a 
higher caste than the bearers from Bahar, and are very 
fastidious about performing their duties. 

In the ancient history of the Hindus, Utcala or Odra- 
desa, implying the great or famous country of Cala, was 
nearly co-extensive with the modern Orissa ; but the mar- 
tial race by whom it was inhabited were at last extirpated 
by the karnas or kings of Magadha. A race of Hindu 
princes governed the country in 1592, and were conquered 
by the viceroy of Akbar, to whose dominion the country 
was annexed as a dependent government. It then mea- 
sured 600 miles along the sea coast by forty in medium 
breadth, extending from Tumlook on the banks of the 
Great Ganges, to Rajamundry on the Lesser Ganges; and 
was inhabited by the Oureas, a race of Hindus, of pecu- 
liar and distinct language, manners, and religion. From 
disjointed fragments of its history, and from existing re- 
lics, it appears to have been a flourishing empire, even be- 
fore the Mahommedan invasion; but it soon afterwards 
fell into decay. When the Afghans were expelled from 
Bengal by the Moguls in the sixteenth century, they took 
refuge in Orissa, and retained possession of part of it, in- 
cluding the celebrated temple of Juggernaut, till near the 
year 1615. - (®) 

ORISTANO, a city of the island of Sardinia, situated 
on the western side of the gulf or bay of that name. It is 
the seat of an archbishop, and has a cathedral, a nunnery, 
several monasteries, and a harbour about a mile from it, 
into which the river Oristano enters. The air is very 1m- 

ure. Oristano contains 4990 inhabitants. 

ORIZAVA, a town of Mexico, in the state of Vera 
Cruz. See the article Mexico. { 
ORKNEY Isianps, or ORCADES, a group of islands 1n 
the North Sea, belonging to and forming with the Zetland 
Islands one of the counties of Scotland. They are sep 
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ky rated from Caithness by the Pentland Firth, a strait of 
+ about twelve miles in breadth, and are situated between 


the parallels 58. 44. and 59. 24. north latitude, and be- 
tween 2. 24. and 3. 20. west longitude from the meridian 
of Greenwich. In number they amount to sixty-seven, 
of which twenty-seven are inhabited; and the others, 
known by the name of holms, are employed as grazing 
grounds for sheep and cattle, and for the manufacture of 
kelp. The islands are divided into two groups, called, in 
reference to Pomona, the principal island, the North and 
South Isles. The following are the names of the inhabited 
islands in the southern division, with their population ac- 
cording to the census taken in 1831 : 


South Ronaldshay...............6. evcecds 28S 
Memlstond Hoy sic..ss...c0...0..00 sail 1388 
1 369 
| ee 357 
RY ee weal, «scion o'e'en ates ESS .ainede sve 225 
Swanay and the Skerries...........e00c00 89 
PO OIMENAY 255.600.000.005 sates, Hale. « eh 

4.700 


The following are the names and population of the 
North Isles : 


RM tro = 90's. seein sccecenscesenene sigatett 1839 
IIE cia sn dcineniseiiasic ce saecees chee so eicarennat 1702 
Stronsay, Papa Stronsay, and Lingholm.....1071 
OUTS U A s oawE Us. oes eSscceconecees 92] 
NEE IN SETTOOTT ac TEE sos cca s ese sees 809 
we eee 756 
SS 522 
Reape WEStEAY:.02...00..04. ee eee 330 
Ce ee 228 
eS aaals sis cciceeleedesseseeceeies cececescees 93 
EIS ae .oies se oeenss ccoussdheessnee 69 


Enhallow........ccccceeseseeees ee RE IM «cic Re 
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Pomona, or the Mainland, has a population of 15,787, and 
thus the whole number of inhabitants cenounts to 28,847. 
Orkney has been computed to contain 150,000 square 
_ acres, and, of these, 100,000 are said to be waste, or cover- 
_ ed by water. But the very irregular form of the islands, 
penetrated by arms of the sea in all directions, renders 
these estimates, in absence of any accurate survey, nothing 
more than approximations. The general appearance of the 
islands is bleak, and upon the whole uninteresting. The 
total want of wood, and the immense tracts of waste, un- 

cultivated land, present a very forbidding aspect. 

The climate is exceedingly moist, and, though the cold 
is not very intense, the variable weather renders the winter 
disagreeable in the extreme. For several months there is a 
succession of rain, sleet, and storms. _ Spring is late, damp, 
and cold; but an Orkney summer, though short, has many 
and peculiar charms. The length of the day, the duration 
of twilight, the rapid vegetation, and, above all, the still- 
ness of the sleeping ocean on a calm evening, compensate 
in no small degree for the dreariness of the other seasons. 

Orkney is divided into twenty parishes, composing three 
Ptesbyteries and one synod. Together with Zetland, these 
islands constitute one sheriffdom or stewartry, under the 

Jurisdiction of a sheriff-depute and two substitutes, whose 
courts are held at Kirkwall in Orkney, and Lerwick in 
Zetland. Till the passing of the reform bill, Orkney alone 
had the privilege of sending a member to parliament; the 
landholders of Zetland, owing to the want of a separate 
valuation of their estates, having no vote in the election. 
Of the land-tax payable for the county, two thirds are le- 
vied from Orkney, and one third from the other division 
of the stewartry, 


€ shall now proceed to notice the principal islands, 
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pointing out the most remarkable objects in them. 


four square miles, and a population of 2265 persons, chiefly 
employed in agriculture, and the lobster, cod, and herring 
fisheries. There are two’ commodious and secure harbours 
in this island, Widewall Bay on the west, and St Marga- 
ret’s Hope on the north. The antiquities of the island are 
several Picts’ houses, three or four monumental stones of 
large size, and the How of Hoxa, an ancient stronghold. 
To the north-west of South Ronaldshay lies Hoy, an island 
of twice the extent, but containing only 1388 inhabitants, 
the greater part of it being high land covered with heath. 
This is in many respects the most interesting of all the 
islands. The Wart Hill, the highest mountain in Orkney, 
its towering precipices washed by the fury of the West- 
ern Ocean, the huge isolated rock called “ the Old Man 
of Hoy,” the meadows of the Kaim, the beautiful vale o. 
Berrydale, through which flows a stream whose banks are 
fringed with birches, creeping juniper, and willows, and 
the dwarfie stone, present to the spectator objects which 
will amply repay a lengthened visit. Forming part of the 
island of Hoy, but constituting a different parish, is Waas, 
or Walls, distinguished chiefly for its excellent harbour, 
Long Hope, which is now protected by a small battery 
and a couple of martello towers. Burray, situated to the 
north of South Ronaldshay, and separated from it by a 
channel of a mile in breadth, has an area of only three 
square miles, but produces grain, green crops, and good 
pasture, and has, moreover, a valuable rabbit warren. Far- 
ther north is the largest island of the group, Pomona, or 
Mainland, extending to thirty miles in length, and con- 
taining upwards of two hundred square miles. The towns 
of Kirkwall and Stromness are in this island (see articles 
Kirkwa.t and Stromness). Pomona is divided into 
thirteen parishes, which are supplied by eleven clergymen. 
Of these divisions, if we except St Ola, or Kirkwall, Sten- 
nis has the greatest claims on the attention of the travel- 
ler or the antiquary. Here are the Stones of Stennis, two 
collections of what at one time must have been upright 
pillars, forming a circle and a semicircle. Many of these 
stones are now overthrown; but the circle, when com- 
plete, seems to have been formed of thirty-five blocks ; its 
diameter is three hundred feet, and the stones of which it 
is composed vary from ten to sixteen feet in height, and 
from two and a half to five feet in breadth. There have 
been many conjectures as to the purpose of these erec- 
tions, and it is by no means certain even by whom they 
were raised. One opinion is that they are of Druidical, 
and another that they are of Scandinavian origin. A very 
probable conjecture is, that the circle was dedicated to 
the sun, and the semicircle to the moon, the frequent ob- 
jects of Scandinavian worship. Of these stones the most 
interesting was one which stood near to, but did not form 
part of, the circle; it was perforated by a small hole, 
through which the heads of children were passed in order 
tosecure them against palsy in after-life, and through which 
also lovers’ hands were joined, in token that the vows then 
made should be faithfully kept. The contracts or agree- 
ments here made were peculiarly binding, and the promise 
of Odin was regarded by an Orkneyman as of too solemn a 
nature to be trifled with. The malice or stupidity of a 
stranger, who rented a neighbouring farm, induced him, in 
1814, to overthrow and break to pieces this curious relic 
of ancient times. In front of the circle there is a large 
horizontal stone, conjectured to have been used for sacri- 
ficial purposes ; and it has been thought that it was on this 
altar that Einar, jarl of Orkney, son of Ronald, about the 
year 893, or, according to other accounts, 930, stretched 
Halfdan, the son of Harold the fair-haired, king of Nor- 
way, and, tearing out his lungs, presented the reeking gift 
to his god. In the adjoining parish of Sandwick, the gran- 
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Orknev. deur of the rocks must attract the attention of the visitor ; 
——.—’ and one huge archway, formed by the restless fury of the 


waves, called the Hollow Row, or the Hole of Row, is 
particularly deserving of attention. Robert Steuart, earl 
of Orkney, had a palace in Birsay, the next parish on the 
north-west, the ruins of which still remain. Brand, who 
visited the county in 1700, says, “ the palace is two sto- 
ries high, the upper hath been prettily decored, the ceil- 
ing being all painted, and that for the most part with 
schems holding forth Scripture histories, as Noah’s flood, 
Christ’s riding to Jerusalem, &c. and the Scripture is set 
down beside the figure. It was inhabited within these 
twenty years, but is now fast decaying.” The writer of 
this article saw it in 1820. All the decorations, the roof, 
and a great part of the walls, were then gone; and the 
clergyman of the parish informed him that the palace was 
regarded as a common quarry, whence every intending 
builder drew materials for the erection of his house. at 
was over the gateway of this building that the inscription 
was placcd which is said to have been adduced as evi- 
dence of the treasonable designs of the family on the trial 
of Patrick, Earl Robert’s son: “ Dominus Robertus 
Stuartus, filius Jacobi quinti, vex Scotorum, hoc opus in- 
struxi.” The two islands of Shapinshay and Rousay, each 
containing from ten to twelve square miles, lie to the north 
of the Mainland. In the former lead ore has been found, 
but not in quantities sufficient to remunerate the miner ; 
and the latter presents to the antiquary for his investiga- 
tion, tumuli, Picts’ houses, standing stones, and a number 
of ancient graves. To the east of Rousay is the beautiful 
island of Egilshay, the favourite summer residence of the 
ancient jarls, and, at a later period, of the bishops of Ork- 
ney. It was here that St Magnus, the tutelar saint of the 
islands, was basely murdered by his cousin Hacon, in 1110. 
Beyond these, to the north-east, lie Stronsay, whcre there 
is an extensive fishing station ; and Eday, an island that 
can boast of a burgh of barony. Still farther north lie 
Sanday on the east, and Westray on the west. The for- 
mer, because of its superior preductiveness, las been call- 
ed the granary of Orkney ; and it produces, or rather did 
produce, fully one fifth of the kelp manufactured in all the 
islands. It isa flat, low-lying island; and, till the erection 
of a lighthouse in the year 1806, proved fatal to many a ves- 
sel. Westray is, with the exception of Sanday, the largest 
of the north isles. Init are the remains of a strong castle, 
of which Ben, who wrote in 1529, thus speaks : “ Est cx- 
cellentissima arx sive castellum, sed nondum tamen adhuc 
completa.” A great many graves, generally formed of five 
flat stoncs, four standing on their edges, and resting on 
the fifth, have been lately uncovered, in consequencc of 
sand blowing. In them have been found the remains of 
human bones, and of various weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive. In all probability they are the graves of natives 
and strangers, who had fallen in some of the many battles 
of which tradition preserves the remembrance. Separat- 
ed from Westray by a frith of a mile in breadth, is the 
sniall island of Papa Westray, with its beautiful fresh-wa- 
ter loch, in the middle of which is a small island, whereon 
stood the chapel of St Tredwall. The most northerly of 
the islands is North Ronaldshay, containing an area of 
from four to six square miles, with a population of 522. 
It was on a reef near this island that the Suetia of Got- 
tenburg, an Indiaman, valued at half a million sterling, 
was wrecked in 1740; and here, too, four years after- 
wards, another Indiaman, the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
with thirty chests of treasure on board, was cast away. 
About the year 1790, a lighthouse, seventy feet in height, 
was erected on the north-east point of the island; but this 
light being often mistaken for that in Sanday, misled ma- 
riners, and it is now discontinued, the latter being regard- 
ed as sufficient. 


The geology of these islands offers little to attract our Orkn 
attention. ‘The Orkneys are said to consist of an assem. 
blage of secondary strata, disposed round a high central 
nucleus of primitive rocks; but Professor Traill remarks, 
that “ the mineral history of Orkney is singularly monoto- 
nous and uninteresting ; the whole islands, with slight ex- 
ception, consisting of horizontal or slightly inclined strata 
of sandstone, flag, and a specics of slaty clay, occasionally 
intermixed with thick beds of red and gray sandstone, and, 
in a few places, containing beds of limestone, with some 
traces of marine remains.” 

The Orkney Flora is known to consist of 545 species, 
to which it is probable that a careful examination will 
make some additions. ‘The chara aspera, discovered by 
the Rev. Charles Clouston, minister of Sandwick, is the 
only Orkney plant new to the British Flora. 

The zoology of Orkney, according to the Fauna Orca- 
densis of Low, is as follows: Quadrupeds, eleven genera; 
birds, thirty-four genera ; reptiles, two genera ; and fishes, 
twenty-three gcnera. To these a few additions, we be- 
lieve, have been made. 

The history of the islands will not detain us long. They 
seem to have been originally peopled by a Scandinavian 
tribe ; but little certain is known till the ycar 870, when 
the Norwegian chiefs, who had fled from home because of 
the victories of Harold the Fair-haired, arrived thére. Ha- 
rold pursued them six ycars afterwards, defeated them, 
and appointed Ronald count of Moere jarl or earl of Ork- 
ney. He was succeeded, after an interval and some 
changes, by his son Einar ; whilst another son of his, Rel- 
lo, wrested Normandy from Charles the Simple, king of 
France, and, becoming duke of that province, was the great- 
great-great-grandfather of William the Conqueror. The 
descendants of Ronald ruled as jarls for upwards of four 
hundred years, when the male line terminated in the per- 
son of Magnus, the fifth ear! of that name. He died about 
1320 or 1330, leaving one daughter, Matilda, who became 
the wife of Malise, earl of Stratherne, and had issue Isa- 
bell, who married Sir William St Clair, baron of Rosslyn; 
and the son of this marriage, Sir Henry, was the first of 
the Scottish Earls of Orkney. His title was admitted by 
Hacon VI., king of Norway, in 1379. By a treaty enter: 
ed into before this period, between the courts of Scotland 
and Norway, the latter ceded to the former Man and the 
Western Islands, for the payment of a certain yearly sum 
called the “ Annual of Norway.” This tribute, not hav- 
ing becn regularly rendered, soon amounted to a large 
sum; but, after much negotiation on the subject, it was 
arranged that the arrears of the annual sliould be held as 
discharged, that James ILI. should marry Margaret of 
Norway, that her dowry should be 60,000 florins, and that 
Orkney should be impignorated to Scotland for five sixths 
of that sum, the islands to be redeemed on the payment 
of the money. This treaty was entered into in 1468. The 
marriage-portion was never paid, and it has civen rise to 
much controversy, whether the claim of Norway to these 
islands has been ever formally relinquished; a question 
into which we shall not enter, as it has been for centuries 
practically resolved. The earldom remained in the family 
of St Clair till 1471, when it and the title merged 1, of 
rather was united to, the crown of Scotland, never again t 
be alienated, except in favour of a lawful son of the king. 
For almost a century the crown-lands were leased to ¥@- 
rious tenants, till at length, in May 1564, Queen Mary 
granted a charter to Lord Robert Stuart, her fathers so? 
by Dame Euphemia Elphinstone, constituting him Ear 
of Orkney. Afterwards, by her marriage-contract with 
Bothwell, dated May 1567, Mary bound herself to create 
him Duke of Orkney, and to put him in possession 0 the 
islands. He appears never to have been infeft, or, at @ 
events, a month after the marriage, he fled, and the duke- 
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- dom was at an end. Earl Robert had no concern with 
Orkney from 1567 to 1581, but in the latter year he had 
another grant of the earldom made to him. , This was re- 
voked by King Jamcs upon his attaining his majority in 
1587. Again, a farther grant was executed in favour of 
him and his heirs in 1591, which in 1592 was confirmed 
by parliament. Earl Robert died in that year, and the 
earldom was once more resumcd by the crown; and once 
more, in March 1600, Patrick, the son of Robert by the 
Lady Jean Kenncdy, got a grant of it in his favour; and 
in May of the same year he got a grant of the bishopric. 
| Earl Patrick’s crimes brought him to the scaffold in 1615; 
and after his death ‘the Orkneys were again unalienably 
annexed to the crown, and again they were alienated in 
1643. This deed was declared null and void in 1669; and 
once more, in 1707, they were mortgaged to the Morton 
family, burdened with an annual payment of L.500 to the 
crown. In 1742, this mortgage was declared irredeem- 
able, and Lord Morton in 1766 sold his rights for L.60,000, 
to Sir Laurence Dundas, in whose family they still re- 
main. From a calculation made by Sheriff in his agricul- 
tural survey, printed in 1614, it would appear that Lord 
Dundas draws annually from his vassals in the earldom 
L.2187. lls. 92$d., payable partly in money and partly in 
produce. In addition to this he has a large private pro- 
perty in the county. 

Of the trade and. manufactures of Orkney, it is not easy 
to give any thing like an accurate estimate ; but the fol- 
lowing may be looked upon as generally correct. 


Years. Exports. | Shipping. | Ships. | Sailors. 
L. | 
1770 12,018 17 76 
1780 0,257 20 90 
1790 26,598 as 170 
1600 59,677 21 119 
1820 < 46 300 


1833 wat 78 S19 
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The exports consist chiefly of grain, fish, cattle and 
sheep, butter, hides, rabbit-skins, and eggs. In 1833, it 
is said, 100,000 dozens of eggs were exported, which, at 
6d. a dozen, brought L.2500. The imports are of a most 
miscellaneous description, and we have seen no probable 
estimate of their value. 

Till lately, the principal manufacture in the islands was 
that of kelp, which at one time brought L.12, L.16, and 
even L.20 a ton; but now the prices obtained barely suf- 
fice to cover the expenses of making and carrying it to 
market. The greatest quantity ever made in one year 
was in 1826, when 3500 tons were manufactured, which, 
on an average, sold at L.7 a ton. The expense of cutting, 
drying, and burning the sea-weed, amounts to about L.3 
or 1.3, 3s. a ton of kelp, and it costs about L.1 more to 
bring it to market ; and, for some years, the price has 
scarcely exceeded L.4. 10s. or L.3. 

In 1833 there were forty vessels of about thirty tons 
each engaged in the cod-fishery, and they caught and 
_ cured 560 tons of fish, valued at L.13 per ton. During 
_ the same year, the produce of the lobster-fishery, in which 
there were engaged 216 boats and 432 men, amounted to 

L.1800. The principal fishery, however, is the herring- 

fishery. In 1820 there were exported from Orkney 17,989 

arrels of herrings, which, at 10s. a barrel, would amount 

to about L.8000 ; and in 1833 the number had amounted 
to 34,000 barrels, valued at L.17,000. The principal 

Stations for this fishery are Huip in Stronsay, and St Mar- 

garets Hope in South Ronaldshay. . 

The chief manufacture in Orkney at present is that of 
| straw-plaiting, T wenty years ago, from six to seven thou- 
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sand females were employed in this branch of trade; and 
they are calculated to have drawn in wages L.20,000 an- 
nually. Since that time the plaiting of common straw has 
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been almost entirely discontinued, and that of the unsplit : 


straw of rye or wheat has been introduccd. In 1833 there 
were plaited 489,560 yards of Orkney straw, and 240,900 
yards of foreign straw. The former is thought tougher 
than the latter, but the colour is not so pleasing. A bon- 
net that will cost L.4 contains about 140 yards of the 
finest plait. 

In Kirkwall there are two licensed distilleries, and there 
is one in Stromness. In 1833 there were distilled 13,947 
gallons of whisky, yielding to the revenue L.2324. 10s. of 
duty. It has been calculated, that during the year to 
which these estimates chiefly refer (viz. 1833), upwards 
of L.60,000 was reccived in Orkney, principally from fish- 
eries, farm produce, and manufactures. 

When Dr Barry wrote his history of Orkncy, more than 
thirty years ago, he pointed out many defects in the sys- 
tem of Orkney farming. Some of these still remain, but 
many of them have disappeared ; and, as old prejudices 
wear away, and landlords see that it is for their own no 
less than for their tenants’ advantage to grant leases of 
some duration, and when both parties arc convinced that 
a proper rotation of crops should be insisted on, and when 
fencing and draining have been carried to a greater ex- 
tent than has yct becn done, we may hope to witness a 
still more marked improvement. The grain almost exclu- 
sively raised in Orkney is barley, or rather bear or big (hor- 
deum tetrastechon), and gray oats (avena strigosa). We 
have seen wheat tried, but the result of the experiment 
was not encouraging. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that the inhabitants of 
these islands are in general not overmuch inclined to la- 
bour when at home, but that when abroad they can be 
madc to exert themselves. They are somewhat supersti- 
tious, but are nevertheless well informed on many sub- 
jects ; whilst the upper classes, as a body, are not inferior 
to their equals in station in any part of Scotland. All 
classes are universally acknowledged to be kind, courteous, 
and most attentive to strangers. 

(Orkneyinga Saga; Torfei Rerum Orcadensium His- 
toria; Brand’s Brief Description of Orkney, &c.; Wal- 
lace’s Description of Orkney ; M‘Kenzie’s Greevances of 
Orkney ; Fea On the Fisheries of Orkney ; Low’s Fauna 
Oreadensis ; Barry’s History ; Sheriff's Agricultural Scene- 
ry; Neill’s Zour; Peterkin’s Rentals and Notes ; Groat’s 
Thoughts on Orkney.) 

ORLE, Or ET, or Orlo, in Architecture, a fillet under 
the ovolo, or quarter round, of a capital. When it is at 
the top or bottom of a shaft, it is called cineture. 

ORLEANS, an arrondissement of the department of 
the Loiret, in France, extending over 1012 square miles. 
It comprises fourteen cantons, divided into 11] communes, 
and in 1836 contained 141,637 inhabitants. The capital is 
the city of the same name, being the seat of a bishop, and 
of the departmental boards of the government and courts of 
law. It stands on the right bank of the Loire, over which 
there is a fine bridge of sixteen arches. It is surrounded 
with walls, which, being planted with trees, form pleasing 
promenades. In general, it contains anciently built houses, 
and narrow streets, though there is one exception in the 
suburbs. The cathedral is a fine old building, as well as 
the town-house, and the chatelet, formerly the residence 
of the Duke of Orleans. There are five hospitals, an ex- 
change, an academy, a lyceum with a library of 36,000 vo- 
lumes, and atheatre. The city contains 4600 houses, with 
40,272 inhabitants. It is a place of extensive trade, hav- 
ing manufactories of serges and other woollens, several 
sugar-refineries, distilleries, breweries, and china-works. 
It is also a dépot for the wines of Languedoc and Guienne, 
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Orleans, and for brandies of its own preparation, as well as for 


Peter 


those of Cognac, Chinan, Samur, and Blois. It has long 
given a title to a branch of the Bourbon family, and has 
been much celebrated for its defence under the famous 
Maid of Orleans. Long. 1. 49. 23. E. Lat. 47. 54. 10. N. 

Orveans, New, a city of Louisiana, one of the United 
States of North America. See Louisiana. 

Orteans, Peter Joseph, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Bourgesin 1641. He taught belles-lettres for some time in 
his society, but afterwards devoted himself to the writing 
of history ; and this pursuit he continued till his death, 
which happened in the year 1698. He wrote a History. of 
the Revolutions of England ; a History of the Revolutions 
of Spain; a History of two conquering Tartars, Chunchi 
and Camhi; the Life of Father Coton; and some other 
pieces. His History of the Revolutions in England, under 
the family of the Stuarts, from the year 1603 to 1690, 
was translated in English, and published at London in 
1711, one vol. 8vo; to which is prefixed an Introduction, 
by Mr Laurence Echard, who says, that “ the great va- 
rieties and wonderful changes in these reigns are here ju- 
diciously comprised in a moderate volume, with no less 
perspicuity than strictness, and with a beautiful mixture 
of short characters, nice reflections, and noble sentences, 
which render the whole agreeable and instructive.” 

ORLOP, in nautical language, the uppermost space or 
deck in a great ship, reaching from the main to the mizen- 
mast. In three-deck ships, the second and lowest decks 
are sometimes called orlops. 

ORME, Roserr, the historian of British India, born 
at Anjengo, in Travancore, was the son of Dr Alexander 
Orme; and his mother was a Miss Hill, a sister of Mrs Ro- 
bert Adams. 

He was sent to England at the age of two years, and 
placed under the care of Mrs Adams, who lived in Caven- 
dish Square. His literary education commenced very ear- 
ly, for he went to Harrow at six, having been previously, 
for a twelvemonth, under the private tuition of a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood. For seven or eight years he 
applied to his classical studies as a school-boy with great 
diligence ; and when he was thirteen, he was placed in 
the office of the accountant of the African Company, in 
order to gain some practical knowledge of the principles 
of commerce. 

In 1742 he went out to Calcutta, and was there enga- 
ged in a mercantile house of respectability ; he made a 
voyage to Surat in their concerns, and on_ his return, in 
1748, he received from England the appointment of a 
writer. Five years afterwards he was promoted to the 
rank of factor in the company’s service. In 1752, having 
been desired to give his opinion.on the regulation of the 
police of Calcutta, he drew up a memorial on the subject, 
which did great credit to the accuracy and profoundness 
of his views of the manners, the habits, and the interests 
of the country. 

He returned to England in 1753, upon a visit to his aunt, 
and he was much consulted, during his stay in London, by 
Lord Holderness. then secretary of state, with regard to 
the policy to be observed towards the French government 
respecting the affairs of India. He went out again in 1754, 
and took his seat as a member of the council at Fort St 
George. He had here an opportunity of effectually serv- 
ing the company by the vigour of his political conduct, and 
of greatly contributing to the establishment of the decided 

reponderance of the English interest in India. After the 
well-known affair of the Black Hole of Calcutta, he was 
particularly active in promoting the appointment of Colonel 
Clive to the command of the expedition destined to punish 
the cruelty of the tyrant who was the author of that out- 
rage ; although his friendship with Colonel Clive did not 
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on this and other occasions were so highly appreciated by On: 


the directors, that he was nominated as eventual successor 
to the government of Madras; but he did not stay long 
enough to profit by the appointment. In the capacity of 
accountant-general, he became intimate with Mr Alexan- 
der, afterwards Lord Caledon, who was his deputy, and 
with Mr Dalrymple the hydrographer, to whom he showed 
many Civilities, from a conviction of his merits. Mr Ben. 
jamin Robins, the historiographer of Anson’s Voyage, had 
also been one of his early friends, that is, during his first 
residence in India; for this singularly active person died 
in 1751. 

Mr Orme’s situation in India was extremely favourable 
for the acquisition of historical information, which it was 
the delight of his life to collect; but his health requiring 
a change of climate, he sailed for Europe on board of the 
Grantham in 1758. The ship, however, was captured in 
January 1759, off the Cape of Good Hope, and carried to 
the Mauritins; but after having been detained there for 
some time, Mr Orme was allowed to proceed to the Cape, 
and thence to France. Having landed at Nantes in the 
spring of 1760, he paid a visit to Paris, where he amused 
himself for some months with the literatureand the theatres 
of the day; and his biographer has preserved some inte- 
resting remarks that they suggested to him. In October 
he arrived in London, and engaged a house which had 
been lately built in Harley Street. 

He employed himself for the two succeeding years upon 
his Military History, sparing uo pains nor expense to com- 
plete the collection of materials, which he had begun to 
form in India, and to prepare the work, with all possible 
care, for the press. ‘The first volume appeared in 1763, 
and was received with great approbation. The company 
not only granted him free access to their records, but gave 
him also the appointment of their historiographer, with a 
salary of L.400 a year. After this time, he resumed some 
of his classical studies, which he had discontinued so long 
as to have forgotten almost all that he had learned; but 
he soon recovered his knowledge of the ancient languages, 
and added to them afterwards such of the modern ones as 
he found likely to be subservient to his pursuits. His hours 
of leisure were chiefly passed in the enjoyment of literary 
society ; he became a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in March 1770; and about the same time he became inti- 
mate with Lord Sandys, and with Sir James Harris. Sir 
William Jones, Dr Robertson the historian, Dr Pemberton, 
Dr Wilson, Athenian Stuart, and Nourse the bookseller, 
were also among his particular friends; as well as Mr Rouse 
Boughton, afterwards Sir Charles Rouse Boughton, towhose 
urbanity and thorough acquaintance with the Persian lan- 
guage he was indebted for several of his historical docu- 
ments. He obtained additional information for the com 
pletion of his History from the French general De Bussy, 
who had been much concerned in some of the transactions 
narrated in his first volume, and who was so much satis- 
fied with his candour and impartiality that he invited him 
to his house in the country, and entertained him there, 1n 
1773, with great kindness and hospitality. 3 

After the publication of the second volume of his His- 
tory, he had ample leisure to amuse himself with literary 
pursuits of a more general nature 3 but in 1784 he suffer- 
ed a severe affliction from the loss of his nephew, Mr Ho- 
sea, who was shipwrecked, with his wife and family, upon 
their return from India, on board of the Grosvenor n 
1792 he retired to Ealing, where he continued to reside 
till the time of his death, which happened on the 13th of 
January 1801. : 

Good sense and sound judgment were the principal fea- 
tures of his character. His works are more distinguishe 
by simplicity, clearness, and precision, than by any very 

ful eloquenc very nice discrimination 0 cha- 
powerful eloquence, or a very nice 
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a racter. He was not, however, deficient either in command 
of language or in poetical feeling. Sir William Jones and 
™ Dr Robertson paid him some very high compliments, in 


their private correspondence, for the elegance and purity: 


of his style ; and the former of these writers has also cha- 
racterized him, in his third Discourse, as possessing an “ex- 
quisite taste for every fine art.” We find also, amongst a 
few miscellaneous poems collected by his biographer, a re- 
markable little Address to the Moon, written at Madras in 
1757, which is manifestly the original of a well-known 
Greek epigram and a Latin ode of Sir William Jones; and 
certainly the compliment of having been “set to music, 
and much admired,” must be considered as far inferior to 
that of having been repeatedly imitated and translated by 
a poet of a judgment so correct, and a taste so refined, and 
having been called the production of “a man of great ta- 
lents, and a particular friend of the translator.” 

1. Of his works, the earliest in its origim was his Gene- 
ral Idea of the Government and People of Indostan. It 
was principally written in 1752, and finished during his 
return to England in the next year. A part of it was pre- 
fixed to his Military History, and it is printed in its entire 
state among his posthumous works. 

2. History of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan, from the year 1745. A Dissertation 
on the Mahommedan Conquests and Establishments in In- 
dostan is prefixed to the first volume. “No historian,” 
says the author of the Annual Register for 1764, “ seems 
to have been more perfectly informed of the subject on 
which he has undertaken to write ; and very few have pos- 
sessed more fully the talent of impressing it, in the clear- 
est and most vivid manner, on the imagination and under- 
standing of his reader.” The first volume, published in 
1763, extends to 1756 ; and the second, published in 1778, 
carries the history down to the peace of 1763. 

3. Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, from the 
| year 1659, 8vo, London, 1782; first published anonymous- 
_ ly, but acknowledged and reprinted in 4to in 1805; to- 
_ gether with the Origin of the English Establishment at 
_ Broach and Surat, the General Idea of the Government and 
f People of Indostan, and a Life of the Author. The His- 
_ torical Fragments is a work of considerable research, mak- 
| ing a sort of episode to the Military History, to which it 
_ affords some additions and corrections. It relates princi- 

pally to the sanguinary Aurungzebe and his immediate suc- 
cessors, and to his contemporary, Sevagi the “ Morattoe,” 
the professed descendant of Porus. The Essay on the 
Trade of Surat is a fragment which was left unfinished by 
the author. 

4. Several hundred volumes of Mr Orme’s manuscript 
collections, together with some scarce printed tracts re- 
lating to oriental history, are carefully preserved in the 
library of the East India Company. 

_ORMEA, a city of the province of Mondovi, in the con- 
tinental part of the kingdom of Sardinia, and situated on 
the river Tanaro. It is surrounded with old walls, and has 
a citadel, a collegiate church, and 800 ill-built houses, 


| a 5460 inhabitants, who carry on an extensive trade in 
, linens. 


: ORMOND, the northern division of the county of Tip- 
_Perary, in the province of Munster, in Ireland. Fora long 
lime it gave the title of earl, and afterwards of marquis 
and duke, to the noble family of Butler, descended from a 
sister of St Thomas a Becket, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
till, at the accession of George I. the last duke was attaint- 
ed of high treason, and died abroad. In that part of the 
country the family had great prerogatives and privileges, 
which were granted by Edward ITI. 
ORMSKIRK, a market-town of the hundred of West 
erby, in the county of Lancaster, twelve miles from Li- 
“erpool, and 210 from London. The parish is very exten- 
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sive, comprehending six townships and one chapelry. The Ormuz. 


town is well built, consisting of four streets crossing each 
other at right angles. Its church is a handsome Gothic 
structure, and is remarkable for having the tower and the 
steeple detached from each other, so as to appear like two 
churches. There is a good market on Thursday, and con- 
siderable trade at all times, arising from the navigable canals, 
to which there is easy access. The population of Ormskirk 
township amounted in 1801 to 2554, in 1811 to 3064, in 
1821 to 3838, and in 1831 to 4251. 

~ ORMUZ, a barren island in the Persian Gulf, on which 
was formerly built a city, forming a vast emporium of In- 
dian trade, and celebrated for its wealth and its extended 
commerce all over Asia. This island is about twelve 
miles in circumference, and resembles, when viewed from 
the sea, a mass of rocks and shells thrown up by some vio- 
lent convulsion from the bottom of the ocean. Not more 
than 500 inhabitants are contained within the walls of the 
fort and a wretched suburb. A range of hills intersects 
the island from east to west, from the suburb to these 
heights is about a mile and a half, and the ground conti- 
nues level about two miles along the northern shore. This 
whole space is one mass of ruins; and it is only where 
the reservoirs of water have been made that the buildings 
are in any thing like a perfect state. According to the 
account of Kinneir, these appear to have been made in the 
shape of a hollow cylinder, eovered by an arch of solid 
masonry; and it is probable, he adds, that every house of 
consequence had one of these reservoirs, as there is only 
a record of one well of fresh water ever having been on 
the island, and that is now dry. The rocks of Ormuz con- 
sist almost entirely of fine crystal salt; and, from various 
specimens which are found on the surface, there can be little 
doubt of its abounding with sulphur and a variety of me- 
tals, especially iron and copper. It is mentioned that the 
southern part of the island is one entire heap of cliffs and 
rocks. « These sink abruptly, towards its northern extre- 
mity, into a plain, comprising an extent of six or eight 
square miles of comparatively level country, terminating 
in a sandy spit that divides the harbour of Ormuz into two 
parts, and on which stands the old Portuguese fort. The har- 
bour is tolerably good, being surrounded on all sides by the 
land, though the bottom affords good anchorage. The 
fort, which is still in a good state of repair, is built on 
a narrow neck of land jutting into the sea, by which the 
walls are washed on the northern and western sides, and was 
never of great extent or regular figure. The walls have 
been most carefully and substantially built of the rock af- 
forded by the island. Strong bastions command each face, 
and the height from the water to the ramparts may be about 
eighty feet. The walls are in good repair, but the inte- 
rior is in ruins. Two large reservoirs for supplying them 

with water still subsist, and both are covered in. The roof 
of one rests on two rows of massy pillars, and its diameter 
is about 100 feet. The fort was formerly separated from 

the mainland by a canal cut through the neck of land, 

and this was crossed by a drawbridge ; but it is now chief- 
ly filled up, the eastern part serving as a dock for repair- 

ing boats. A rotten plank is the only passage to the gate- 
way, which is strongly defended by guns from the neck of 
the opposite bastion. Several iron and two brass guns are 

mounted on the walls, bearing the Portuguese arms. The 

carriages of the guns are so bad that they would not bear a 

single discharge. A mud wall, just beyond the old ditch, 

encloses between itself and the fort the few miserable huts 

that are occasionally tenanted on the island. « Beyond this,” 

says Frazer, in his Narrative of a Journey through Kho- 

rassan (p. 47), “ upon the plain extending to the feet of 
the mountains, lie scattered the ruins of the ancient Ara- 

bian and Portuguese city, with its villas and seats, which 

are constructed of such perishable materials that scarcely 
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Ormuz. any relics of importance are to be seen.” The only re- 
=’ markable object is a tower near the wall, which Frazer 


conjectures to have been a minaret built by Shah Abbas 
after he had captured the place. Along the shore both of 
the eastern and western bays, not far from the water's 
edge, may be still seen a row of ruined houses, arcaded 
into apartments of various sizes and dimensions, which, 
in the opinion of Frazer, have been sirdabs or underground 
apartments for retiring to in warm weather, or cellars for 
receiving merchandise. The whole was of the same solid 
architecture as the first. The ground beyond, for a con- 
siderable space towards the mountains, was thickly strew- 
ed with broken tiles, pottery, glass, and the other usual 
destructible relics of an eastern city thrown into heaps of 
rubbish. Ormuz thus was possessed of no natural advan- 
tages, either from soil or climate 5 he heats during the 
summer being scarcely supportable by the human frame. 
It produces no articles of provision, not even a drop of 
water; so that it required a great exertion to render it 
habitable. The greater portion of the island consists of 
volcanic rocks, and the remainder of uneven stony places, 
strongly impregnated with salt ; so that the means of im- 
proving the country do not exist. Not a tree nor a shrub 
can be raised; for the first necessary, water, is entirely 
wanting, and ali vegetable supplies come from Kishmee 
or the mainland. Considering the barrenness of the island, 
Frazer doubts where the blooming and aromatic shrubs, 
that in former times were said to have decorated the 
streets, could have been found. The surface of the plain, 
though level when contrasted with the mountains beyond 
it, is still found extremely rugged on a nearer approach, 
and broken into ravines. The rocks are strongly impreg- 
nated with iron; they rise in rugged amorphous masses, 
strewing the ground with ruins, from which the mountains 
rise abruptly in bare desolate crags, and sharp, lofty peaks, 
of every variety of form and hne. «In many parts,” says 
Frazer, “ these, as well as the plains below, have a volcanic 
appearance, and a looseness of texture that alarms the tra- 
veller lest the surface should give way under his foot, and 
swallow him up in yet smoking ashes.” ‘The only products 
of Ormuz are iron in various shapes, sulphur ; salt, which is 
produced from several salt springs, and is the only source 
6f revenue in the island. ‘The export in the company’s 
ships is prohibited, lest it should interfere with the mono- 
poly of salt in India. But the export to other places is 
considerable. ‘The garrison of Ormuz consists of eighty 
soldiers belonging to the imaum of Muscat, who live im- 
mured in this desolate spot in great wretchedness. The 
broadsword and the target are their chief arms. These 
swords are sharp and thin, and previous to an attack they 
make them quiver and ring in the hand, with a jerk, whilst 
lield in an upright position, and then charge with loud 
shouts. Ormuz was entirely indebted for its pre-eminent 
splendour to commerce, and it was long the great dépot both 
of Indian and European produce. When the Portuguese 
fleet had found their way to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, they soon cast a covetous eye on the wealth of Or- 
muz. ‘They made several attempts to gain possession of 
it, but without effect, till in 1514 it surrendered to Albu- 
querque, who approached with an overwhelming force. It 
continued to be one of the chief seats of the Portuguese 
power till the reign of Shah Abbas, who conceived the 
plan of its conquest, and of attaching it as an appendage 
to the Persian empire. His attempt would have been vain 
lad he not been aided by an English squadron which hap- 
pened to be cruizing in these seas ; and the commanders of 
which, being hostile to the Portuguese, readily fell in with 
the schemes of the Persian monarch. Their combined 
forces having landed, obliged the Portuguese to evacuate 
the town and to retire to the castle, which was at last re- 
duced, chiefly by famine. Under the Persian regime the 
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town decayed ; the trade was ordered by the Shah to be 
transferred to Gombroon, on the opposite coast; and all 
the inhabitants at last followed, leaving only a Persian 
garrison. About the end of the last century Ormuz was 
taken possession of by the imaum of Muscat, and the inha.- 
bitants were then reduced to forty families. But the fort 
has since been repaired, and now contains 500 families, 
Long. 56. 40. E, Lat. 27. 8. N. 
ORNE, a department of France, formed out of the 
southern part of the ancient province of Normandy and a 
portion of the division of Perche. It lies between north 
latitude 48. 12. and 48. 58., and in longitude between 1.1, 
and 0. 50. west. It is bounded on the north by the depart. 
ments of Calvados and Eure, on the east by Eure and Loire, 
on the south by Sarthe and Mayenne, and on the west by 
La Manche and the sea. It is 2524 square miles in ex- 
tent, or, according to the Almanac Royale, 645,254 hectares, 
of which 318,750 are under the plough, 63,750 are mea- 
dows and pasture, 61,500 are woods, and the remainder is 
uncultivated, or the sites of towns, and the courses of rivers, 
or roads. It is divided into four arrondissements, thirty- 
five cantons, and 627 communes, and contains a popula- 
tion of 443,688 persons, who almost all adhere to the 
Roman Catholic church. The face of the country is hilly, 
though few of the elevations exceed 600 feet. The valleys 
between these hills are most abundantly supplied with 
streams of water, and it is said that no less than 300 rivers, 
great and small, have their sources within the department. 
‘As a whole, it thus appears to be a lofty region. The Orne, 
the Mayenne, and the Sarthe, are the great rivers by which 
the water of the smaller streams runs to the ocean. There 
are many morasses, ponds, and small lakes between the 
hills, but no canals. On the hills the soil is of a very ste- 
rile character, yielding only some scanty pasturage for 
cattle. In tlie valleys it is better, but much of it is either 
sandy or very stony. The climate is cold, but dry and 
healthy. In the spring, from the height of the land, the 
northerly winds often prove injurious to the blossoms of 
the fruit-trees, and even to the corn. The wheat, as well 
as the rye, is peculiarly subject to blight. The agriculture 
is badly conducted, although of late somewhat improved. 
It does not produce sufficient corn for a half year’s con- 
sumption, and what is raised is of an indifferent quality. 
The country people are generally poor ; they are clothed 
with coarse materials made by themselves, generally wear 
wooden shoes of their own fabrication, feed on buck- 
wheat and rye, and for drink have bad cider or perry. 
No wine is produced within the department, nor is any 
beer brewed. The products of most value are hemp and 
flax, which grow of fine and long fibre, and the sale of them 
procures the requisite corn from the neighbourhood. The 
cattle also yield some of the means of subsistence. The 
breed of Norman horses is good, and the races have of late 
years been improved by crosses with some of greater power. 
Many young black cattle are bred, and many sheep, afew of 
which yield fine wool. The forests have been neglecte¢, 
and fuel is scarce. ‘There are mines of iron, from which 
about 150,000 quintals of wrought and of cast iron are 
yearly produced, and mostly converted into nails and other 
ironmongery goods. ‘There are some fine linens made, 
and much pillow-lace is made by the females, with threa 
spun from their own flax. Those articles made from flax 
are the most valuable products of manufacturing industry- 
‘A few cotton goods are also made ; and some leather, pape" 
wax, honey, and bacon, may be added to the list of pro- 
ducts. The city of Alencon is the capital of the de- 
partment, which elects four deputies to the legislative 
chamber. ; 
ORNITHIA, a name given by the ancients to certain 
winds, which usually set in during the spring, at the time 
when the birds of passage came over to them. 
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.) . ORniTHoLocy, from teug, bird, and Aéyos, discourse, is 
j\vthat department of Zoology which treats of the history 
“|| and attributes of the feathered race. Birds form the se- 
cond great division of the animal kingdom, being usually 
I placed immediately aftcr the Mammalia, and antecedent 
- to the reptile class. They may be defined as vertebrated, 
oviparous animals, covered with feathers, organized for 
flight, and enjoying a double system of circulation and re- 
spiration ; that is, their whole blood, like that of quadru- 
| peds, must visit the lungs and return to the heart before 
_ itis propelled to the extremities,—and the entire systeni is 
provided with reservoirs of air, in addition to the lungs 
_ properly so called. . 
_ The vast extent which the science of Ornithology has 
acquired in recent times renders a full exposition impos- 
sible within our necessarily prescribed limits ; but we shall 
endeavour at least to indicate the majority of the more 
important groups, to figure and describe in each some in- 
teresting species, and by frequent reference to such au- 
thors as have most successfully treated off the different 
_ branches in detail, enable such of our readers as desire a 
more elaborate view, to follow out the subject for them- 
_-selves. We presume it matters not with which depart- 
Ment we commence. Let us begin, then, with the Bib- 
_ liography, which, however, need not detain us long. 
_ Few if any important works have been transmitted to 
us from antiquity. In the third book of Aristotle’s His- 
tory of Animals (Teg: Zawy “Iorogia, the period being about 
350 years before the Christian era) we find recorded 
sundry observations, but brief and superficial, on the fea- 
_theredrace.' His division seems to be into such as have 
hooked claws, such as have separated toes, and such as 
ie web-footed ; and he observes, that the first have the 
breast the most robust. He describes the differences in 
' the structure of the feet, and notices, that although the 
generality have three toes in front, and one behind, yet a 
few have only two toes in front. The bill supplies the 
‘place of lips and teeth, and passages in different parts of 
the head supply the place of the external organs of the 
senses of smell and sound. The eyes are furnislied with 
amembrane like that possessed by lizards, but want eye- 
lashes. No bird with hooked claws has likewise spurs 
upon its legs. These are a few examples of Aristotle’s 
style of observation on the class in question. 
_ Pliny was born about the twentieth year of the Chris- 
Be era. The tenth book of his Historia Naturalis treats 
in part of birds, but in a very meagre and immethodical 
manner. He tells us of the raven and the pheenix, of the 
owl, the ibis, and the nightingale, of capons, and the cock- 
fights of Pergamus, and of the character and conduct of 
' Various other birds. 
_ For 1500 years from the time of Pliny we have no re- 
corded observations on Ornithology deserving of the read- 
| er’s recollection. 
| Conrad Gesner, a native of Zurich, and a noted French- 
Man called Pierre Belon, each published works in part 
devoted to Ornithology. The writings of Gesner ( AMisto- 
ria Animalium, 3 vols. folio) exhibit a cumbrous erudition, 
with a.sprinkling of original observation, but are chiefly 
extracted from ancient authors. Baron Cuvier regarded 
him as an excellent compiler. His arrangement is alpha- 
betical. Belon’s most successful efforts were in the ich- 
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About the middle of the 16th century 


me of our preceding treatises on Natural History in this work (see, for example, the article Mammatia, 
© entered at greater length into the general character of the most ancient 
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thyological department, but even in his Historia Avium, History. 
1 vol. folio, 1551, we may trace an improved spirit of ob- ——.—” 


servation, although the basis of his classification would 
scarcely suffice to support a system now-a-days. He di- 
vides the class of birds into six primary divisions. lst, 
The birds of prey, among which, misled probably bysome 
false analogy of plumage, he includes the cuckoo. 2d, 
The Palmipedes. 3d, The Gralle, including, however, the 
king-fisher, bee-eater, and other anomalous species. 4h, 
All the species which place their nests upon the ground, 
—an extraordinary bond of union, which of course brings 
together the pheasant, the lark, and the woodcock. Ne- 
vertheless, our author does not confound them in his lesser 
groups. 5fk, The omnivorous and inscctivorous birds, 
among which are placed the pigeons. 6th, The insecti- 
vorous and granivorous species, which habitually frequent 
shrubs and hedges. 

Another noted writer of the sixteenth century was Ulys- 
ses Aldrovandi of Bologna, whose works amount to thirteen 
volumes folio ;—the majority of them, however, were not 
published till after his death in 1606. The first three, 
which treat of birds (as well as one on insects), made 
their appearance in his lifetime, that is, from 1599 to 1603. 
They contain some amusing information, amid avast mass 
of learned rubbish borrowed from his predecessors. Profes- 
sor Savi, however, characterised the ornithological portion 
as “un monumento glorioso del suo instancabile zelo, delle 
sue estese cognizioni ornithologiche, e della sua universale 
erudizione.” It is at the same time entirely deficient in 
scientific precision, and contains, amid much truth, a sad 
intermixture of unmeaning fuble. The edition with 
which we are best acquainted is that of Bologna, 1634. 

About nearly the same period a treatise was published 
by Gominer de Luzaney, with the title of De lAutour- 
serie, which contains some goad figures of the birds of prey 
used in falconry. One of the earliest sketches of the 
history of European birds is that given by Schwenkfeld, a 
Prussian naturalist, in a volume entitled Theorio- Trophe- 
um Stlesi@, 1603. The arrangement is alphabetical. 
Olina’s Ueccelliera, which contains tolerable figures of a 
few species not previously published, appeared at Rome 
in 1622. It is a small affair, restricted to the description 
of very few species, but contains accurate and interesting 
records of their history and mode of capture, as practised 
by the Italians, with whom /a caceia, very different from 
that of Melton Moubray, is a noted passion. A swarthy, 
fire-eyed hunter of sixty-five is as proud of a string of 
dead linnets as any young Scotchman of sixteen may be 
of his first well-filled bag of grouse or black game. 

We have next a dissertation on storks, cranes, and 
swallows, by J. G. Swalbacius (Spire, 1630); a natural 
history of Nurenberg (Antwerp, 1633); a description of 
the birds of the West Indies, by De Laet (Leyden, same 
year); a history of the birds of Brazil, by Marcgraaff (in 
his Hist. Rerum Nat. Brasilie, Amsterdam, 1648); and 
of those of Mexico, by Hernandez (in his Nova Plant. 
Animal. et Min. Mexicanorum Hist. Rome, 1651). A 
Scoto- Pole of the name of Jolinston published about this 
period (some years clapsing during the completion of the 
various parts) his Historia Animalium, of which the second 
portion treats of birds. He is a follower, not so much 
of nature, as of Belon, and other authors of the pre- 


vol. xiv. p. 74) 
writers, our present notices are therefore extremely 
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History. ceding century, and was himself followed by Ruysch, a tooth-like process near the tip; the feet short, robust, 1; 
—\— whose Theatrum Universale Animalium Omnium may be with acute hooked claws. 
regarded as a second edition of Johnston’s work. The 


Natural and Medical History of the East Indies, by Bon- Genus Vultur. Vultures. Beak hooked; head bare: eight 


tius, appeared in 1658, and contained descriptions of va- 
rious birds at that time new. Soon afterwards Perrault, 
Borrichius, and Bartolinus, began to furnish the earliest 
modern contributions to the unatomy of the feathered 
race. 

Willughby’s Ornithologia (a posthumous work, believ- 
ed to have been greatly amended and increased by Ray) 
was published in 1676. The first edition is in Latin, but 
an English translation, enlarged, made its appearance two 
years after. Ray's own Synopsis Methodica Avium (et 
Piscium) was likewise published posthumously, under the 
care of Dr Derham, in 1713. The writings of these au- 
thors are remarkable, as manifesting an approach to a 
more natural system of arrangement than had hitherto 
prevailed ; but as they have been so frequently analysed, 
we deem it unnecessary to occupy our space with any de- 
tailed exposition of their views. Baron Cuvier has term- 
ed Ray “le premier véritable méthodiste pour le régne 
animal, guide principal de Linnzeus dans cette partie.” 
In Sir Hans Sloane’s Voyage to Jamaica, &c. (1707-25), 
we have notices of various birds, accompanied by rather 
poor engravings ; but the work was of great use to science 
in England, by the attention and emulation which it ex- 
cited in regard to natural objects, of which the author had 
brought together upwards ot 36,000, besides 200 volumes 
of preserved plants. His collections formed the original 
basis of the British Museum. A showy but inaccurate 
work by Marsilli (1726) is devoted to an interesting sub- 
ject, the birds of the banks of the Danube. Albin’s Na- 
tural History of Birds, in 3 vols. 4to (1731-38), contains 
above three hundred coloured figures of no great merit. 
Yet it was afterwards reprinted in French, with additions, 
at the Hague. About the same period was published 
Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands, in 2 vols. folio, and appendix (173 1-43), 
with numerous coloured plates of birds and other beings. 
Frisch’s excellent work on German birds ( Vorstellung der 
Vogel Deutschlands) was commenced at Berlin in 1734, 
and was not completed when the author died. It was 
continued by a stranger, and a collected edition of the 
whole work, with two hundred and fifty-five plates, was 
published in 1763. Although by no means highly finish- 
ed, these engravings are accurate, and exhibit a good deal 
of the truth of nature. The arrangement is defective, 
and retrogrades from that of Ray. Seba’s great, or rather 
large work, the Locupletissimi rerum naturalium Thesauri 
accurata descriptio, was being carried on during this period 
at Amsterdam, in four volumes folio (1734-65). It is un- 
worthy of being quoted, except in reference to the plates. 

By this time the illustrious reformer of systematic na- 
tural history had made his appearance as an author ; the 
first edition of the Systema Nature, consisting of only 
fourteen pages folio, having been published at Leyden in 
1735, when Linnzeus was not more than eighteen years of 
age. It ran through twelve editions in little more than 
thirty years; the twelfth impression, the last which the 
author could himself revise, appearing at Stockholm in 
1766-68. The influence exercised by the writings of the 
great Swedish naturalist is too important to admit of our 
proceeding farther without exhibiting a view of his clas- 
sification, so far at least as concerns the feathered race. 
The following table presents an outline of the Linnzan 
arrangement of birds, which he divides into six primary 


convex; the feet short, rather strong. 


Genus Psittacus. Parrots. Beak hooked ; upper mandible 


species. 
Falco. Eagles and hawks. Beak hooked; head fea. 
thered : thirty-two species. 
Strix. Owls. Beak hooked, feathers at its base di- 
rected forwards: twelve species. 
Lanius. Shrikes. Beak straightish, notched: twenty. 
six species. 


Orver II. Picz. The bill cultriform, with the back 


furnished with a cere: forty-seven species. 
Rhamphastos. Toucans. Beak very large, hollow, con- 
vex, serrated; both mandibles incurved at the tip: 
eight species. 
Buceros. Mornbills. Beak convex, curved, cultrate, 
large, serrated ; forehead covered by a horny plate: 
four species. 
Buphaga. Beef-eaters. Beak straight, somewhat quad- 
rangular ; the mandibles bulging: one species. 
Crotophaga. Plantain-eaters. Beak compressed, half 
egg-shaped, arched, keeled on the back : two species. 
Corvus. Crows. Beak convex, cultrate; nostrils co- 
vered by recumbent bristly feathers: nineteen species. 
Coracias. Rollers. Beak conical, convex, straight, 
acute ; upper mandible slightly longer, and indistinct- 
ly notched: twenty species. 
Gracula. Grakles. Beak cultrate, convex, somewhat 
bare at the base: eight species. 
Paradisea. Birds of Paradise. Beak covered with the 
downy feathers of the forehead ; feathers of the sides 
long: three species. 
Trogon. Curucuis. Beak shorter than the head, cul- 
trate, hooked, serrated : three species. 
Bucco. Barbets. Beak cultrate, laterally compress- 
ed, notched at the tip, incurved, opening to beneath 
the eyes: one species. 
Cuculus. Cuckoos. Beak roundish ; nostrils with a 
prominent margin: twenty-two species. 


Yunz. Wrynecks. Beak roundish, sharp pointed ; 
nostrils concave : one species. 
Picus. Woodpeckers. Beak angular, straight, the 


tip wedge-shaped; the nostrils covered with recum- 
bent bristly feathers: twenty-one species. 

Sitta. Nut-hatches. Beak awl-shaped, roundish, 
straight: three species. 

Todus. Todus. Beak awl-shaped, a little flattened, 
obtuse, straight, with spreading bristles at the base: 
two species. 

Alcedo. King-fishers. Beak three-cornered, thick, 
straight, long: fifteen species. 

Merops. Bee-eater. Beak curved, compressed, keel- 
ed: seven species. [ 

Upupa. Hoopoes. Beak arcuate, convex, @ little com- 
pressed, rather obtuse: three species. 

Certhia. Creepers. Beak arcuate, slender, acute: 
twenty-five species. 

Trochilus. Humming-birds. Beak slender, longer than 
the head, its tip tubular: twenty-two species: 


Orper III. ANSERES. Web-footed water-fowl. Bill 


smooth, covered with epidermis, enlarged at the tip; me 


groups called orders. toes united by a web, the legs compressed and short. 


Orpen I. Accipitres, or birds of prey. The bill more Genus Azas. 


Swans, geese, ducks. Beak lamellated at 
or less curved, the upper mandible dilated, or armed with 


the margin, convex, obtuse: forty-five species 
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Genus Mergus. Mergansers. Beak denticular cylindrical, 
the tip hooked: six species. 
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Orver V. Gatuine. Poultry and other gallinace- History. 
ous birds. Bill convex, the upper mandible arched over —~\~—— 


cx 


Alea. Auks. Beak short, compressed, convex, fur- 
rowed, the lower mandible with a prominent angle: 
five species. 

Procellaria. Petrels. Beak a little compressed ; the 
upper mandible hooked, the lower channelled and 
compressed at the tip: six species. 

Diomedea. Albatrosses. Beak straight ; 
dible hooked at the tip, lower abrupt: two species. 

Pelecanus. Pelicans, solan-geese, cormorants. Beak 
straight, the tip hooked, unguiculate: eight species. 

Piotus. Darters. Beak straight, sharp-pointed, den- 
ticulate: one species. 

Phaeton. ‘Tropic birds. 
minate : two species. 

Colymbus. Divers. Beak slender, 
ed: eleven species. 

Larus. Gull. Beak straight, cultrate, the tip slightly 
hooked, the lower mandible with an angular pro- 
minence : eleven specics. 

Sterna. Terns or sea-swallows. 
straight, acute, compressed : 

Rynchops. Skimmers. 
much shorter, 


upper man- 


Beak cultrate, straight, acu- 


straight, sharp-point- 


Beak slender, nearly 
seven species. 
Beak straight ; upper mandible 
lower abruptly terminated : two species. 


Orver IV. Gratis. Waders or shore-birds. 
somewhat cylindrical ; the feet long, 
and formed for wading. 


Bill 
bare above the tarsus, 


Genus Pheenicopterus. Flamingoes. Beak incurvated as 
if broken, denticulate; feet webbed: one species. 

Platalea. Spoon-bills. Beak flattish, the tip dilated, 
rounded, and flat: three species. 

Palamedea. Screamers. Beak conical 


3 the upper man- 
dible hooked : two species. 


’ Mycteria. Jabiru. Beak acute; lower mandible tri- 
gonal, ascending ; upper three-cornered, straight : one 
species. 


Cancroma. Boat-bills. Beak bulging; the upper man- 
dible resembling a boat with the keel uppermost: two 
species. 

Ardea. Herons and cranes. Beak straight, acute, long, 
a little compressed, with a furrow from the nostrils to 
the tip: twenty-six species. 

Tantalus. Ibis.” Beak long, slender, arcuate; face 
bare: seven species. 

Scolopax. Snipes and curlews. Beak long, slender, ob- 
tuse; face feathered: eighteen species. 

Tringa. Sand-pipers, or shore-larks. Beak roundish, 
as long as the head; nostrils linear; feet with four 
toes : twenty-three species. 

Charadrius. “Plovers. Beak roundish, obtuse; feet 
with three toes ; twelve species. 

Recurvirostra. Avosets. Beak slender, recurved, point- 
ed, the tip flexible: one species. 

_ Hematopus. Oyster-catchers. Beak compressed, the 

tip wedge-shaped: one species. 

_ Fulica. Coots. Beak convex ; upper mandible arch- 

_ ed over the lower, which has a prominent angle: 

seven species. 
arra. Jacanas. Beak roundish, rather blunt; fore- 
head wattled ; wings spurred: five species. 

Rallus. Rails. Beak thicker at the base, compressed, 
acute: ten species. 

Psophia, Trumpeter. Beak conical, convex, rather 

sharp; the upper mandible longer : one species. 


Otis. Bustards. Beak with the upper mandible arch- 
ed: four species. 
| Struthio, Ostrich and cassuary. Beak somewhat co- 
nical ; wings unfit for flying: three species. 


the lower, the nostrils arched with a cartilaginous mem- 
brane. Feet with the toes separated, and rough beneath. 


Genus Didus. Beak contracted in the middle, with two 
transverse ruge; the tip of both mandibles bent in- 
wards : one species, now extinct. 
Pavo. Pca-fowl. Head covered with feathers, those of the 
rump elongated, with eyc-like spots: three species. 
Meleagris. Turkeys. Head covered with spongy ca- 
runcles ; the throat with a longitudinal membranous 
wattle: three species. 

Crux. Curassoes. Beak with a cere at the base ; head 
covered with recurved feathers: five species. 

Phasianus. Domestic fowls and pheasants. Sides of 
the head bare: six species. , 

Numida. Guinea-fowls. Carunculated wattles on each 
side of the face ; head witha horny crest: one species. 

Letrao. Grouse and partridges. Bare papillze near the 
eyes: twenty species. 


Orpver VI. Passzres. Passerine birds, and others. Bill 
conical, sharp pointed ; feet slender, the toes separated. 


Genus Columba. Pigeons. Beak straight; nostrils with 

a tumid membrane : forty species. 

Alauda. Larks. Beak slender, pointed; tongue slit; 
hind claws very long: eleven species. 

Sturnus. Starlings. Beak slender, pointed; flattened 
towards the point: five species. 

Turdus. Thrushes. Beak subulate, compressed, notch- 
ed: seven species. 


Ampelis. Chatterers. Beak awl-shaped, depressed at 
the base, notched: seven specics. 
Loxia. Gross-beaks, bullfinches, &c. Beak conical, 


bulging at the base: forty-eight species. 


Emberiza. Bunting. Beak somewhat conical ; lower 
mandible broader : twenty-four species. 
Tanugra. Tanager. Beak notched, awl-shaped, coni- 


cal at the base: twenty-one species. 

Motacilla. Wagtails and warblers. Beak awl-shaped ; 
tongue jagged; claw of the hind toe of moderate 
length: forty-nine species. 

Pipra. Manakin. Beak awl-shaped, feathers at its 
base directed forwards ; tongue abrupt: fourteen spe- 
cies. 

Hirundo. Swallows. Beak very small, depressed at the 
base, incurved; the mouth wider than the head: 
twelve species. 

Caprimulgus. Goat-suckcrs. 
ed, depressed at the base ; 
very wide: two species. 


Beak very small, incurv- 
large bristles; the mouth 


The amount of species in the class of birds with which 
Linneus had to form his system did not greatly exceed 
nine hundred. Yet with what admirable tact has he seized 
upon the characteristic forms which so long served as the 
nuclei around which so many other species were assem- 
bled! It is true that his arrangement, like all other in- 
ventions of human genius, is liable to many objections, and 
may not suit the subject in the wide extent acquired in re- 
cent tines ;—but when we see how closely his ordinal di- 
visions accord even with the most elaborate arrangements 
of modern days, and how gracefully his generic groups may 
now be formed into more extended families, each retain- 
ing such strong affinities in its constituent parts, we the 
more incline to marvel at the two following circumstances ; 
—~I1st, That Linneus himself should have so far advanced 
before his age, and anticipated the labours of posterity : 
2d, that that posterity, or such portion of the same as in- 
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History. cline not seldom to-sneer at his unprecedented and even 
—~— now unequalled labours, should not perceive that it is to 


his system they are indebted for almost all that is of any 
value in their own. But on this subject we shall not here 
enlarge. 

It has been sometimes remarked, that the characters 
given by Linneus to his orders are totally inapplicable to 
many of the species which each contains. ‘Thus the vul- 
tures, it is said, which belong to the first order, have no 
projecting processes on the upper mandible; the parrots, 
which are referred to the second, have the bill hooked, not 
cultriform, and bear no resemblance to the other species ; 
among the Anseres, which are characterised as having the 
bill smooth, covered with epidermis, and enlarged at the 
tip, are the gannets, with a bare and pointed bill, and the 
divers, terns, and gulls, with bills not at all answering to 
the description given ; among the Gralle, with a cylindri- 
cal bill, are the ostrich, with a short depressed one, the 
canchroma, with one resembling a boat, the spoon-bill, the 
heron, the flamingo, and others, the bills of which differ 
from each other as much as from those of the snipes and 
curlews; the character given to the bill of the Gallinze 
agrees with that of many Passeres; and the wag-tail, the 
swallow, the tit-mouse, the red-breast, and numerous other 
small birds, have bills very different from those of the gold- 
finch, bunting, bullfinch, and cross-bill, which, neverthe- 
less, are all defined under the same order, and by a similar 
phrase.’ .We believe the truth to be, that the more natu- 
ral an order is, the greater the difficulty becomes of ex- 
pressing its characters in a single line, in accordance with 
the briefness of the Linnean method,—because none of 
these characters, taken in disconnection, remain unmodi- 
fied throughout the extended series of beings which they 
are intended to define. There is always a blending or 
transition towards other groups, so that the character,ex- 
pressed in words must be regarded as applying in force 
rather to certain species which exemplify the whole, and 
towards which the others tend, than to the entire as- 
semblage. Now the Linnean genera are often natural 
as family groups, though their constituent portions may 
not accord with the definition ; and as they become ex- 
tended, or rather filled up, by the discovery of new 
species, the difficulty increases. Many of the modi- 
fying species, or connecting links, were totally unknown 
in the time of the great Swedish observer, who ‘seized 
chiefly upon the more prominent and tangible points ; 
and the necessity of forming new subdivisions in no way 
invalidates his claims upon the gratitude of all lovers of 
the ducidus ordo. At the same time his early disciples 
erred (though less grossly than many of the later rene- 
gades) in viewing all living things as merely destined to 
clothe with flesh and blood the gigantic frame-work which 
he had erected,—as if his exposition of the system of 
nature were in fact itself that system,—as if the highest 
attainments of any one, however gifted, in either art or 
science, were ever more than the passionate expression of 
some dim vision of truth, perceived through the influence 
of the love of knowledge. With all the lights of modern 
method, and the vaunted improvements in classification, 
see we not still “ through a glass darkly?” Have not 
some of those who talk slightingly of the Swedish sage 
never contrived to see through the glass at all ? 

During the thirty years which elapsed between the first 
and twelfth editions of the Systema Nature, sevcral im- 
portant additions were made to Ornithology-from other 
quarters. Edwards, especially, in his Natural History of 
Birds, and other rare undescribed Animals, and in lis 
Gteanings in Natural History, amounting in all to seven 


1 Macgillivray’s Lives of Zoologists, vol. ip. 279. 


which these are united, with or without membrane, to 


as ee ee 


2 Pibliotheca Scriptorum Historia Naturalis, Kc. tom. iii. p. 502. 


volumes 4to (1743 and after years), made known in 4 
rongh but recognisable style, many new and interesting 
species. “C'est le recueil,” says Cuvier, “le plus riche 
pour les oiseaux aprés les planches enluminées de Buffon” 
During the same period a letter was published at Pappen. 
heim, on the birds of the Black Forest, by J. H. Zorn 
Epistola de Avibus Germania, presertim Sylve Hereynie, 
which contains many excellent observations ; and the cor. 
respondence was afterwards extended by Briickmann in his 
Aves in Germania obvie Epistolar. Itinerar. cent. ii. epist. 
18, and Aves Sylve Hercynie, ibid. epist. 17. In Ander. 
son’s Natural History of Iceland and Greenland (1750), we 
have among the earliest authentic notices of the Zoology 
of these northern regions. Klcin and Maering each pub- 
lished systematic works, but based on very artificial prin- 
ciples, at this epoch. In Brown's Civil and Natural His. 
tory of Jamaica, there are several ornithological contribu- 
tions; and we may here name another excellent English 
work, Borlase’s Natural History of Cornwall, which appear- 
ed at Oxford in 1758. In 1760 Brisson published his great 
systematic Ornithologie, in six volumes 4to, still of value 
for the minute though laborious exactness of the deserip- 
tions. His method is founded entirely on the form of the 
bill and feet, the number of the toes, and the manner in 


each other. The Ornithologia Borealis of Brunnich ap- 
peared at Copenhagen in 1764. , 

The Storia Naturale degli Uccelii, printed at Florence 
in 1767, is the most extensive of all the Italian works on 
Ornithology, after that of Aldrovandi. It is frequently 
named by Temminck and other modern writers, most of 
whom, lowever, from their vagne references, may be safe- 
ly inferred to quote at second hand. It consists of a large 
collection of plates both of indigenous and exotic birds, 
executed with sufficient exactness, considering the slight 
practice which obtained _in those days in the representa- 
tion of natural objects. The position of most of the figures, 
as Signor Savi remarks, is forced and unnatural; and we 
may see at once that the artist was guided more by his 
own fancies than the accustomed observance of living na- 
ture. “ Iluminatio non semper optima, nec optimus sem- 
per avium situs,” are the observations made by Boehmer.’ 
The plates were engraved from drawings in the collection 
of a Florentine patrician, the Marchese Giovanni Gerini, 
a passionate lover of Ornithology, who passed much of lis 
time in collecting, and causing to be described and figured, 
whatever birds he could procure from every clime and coun- 
try. After his death some learned men, unfortunately not 
much skilled in Ornithology, supposing either that general 
erudition might suffice for science, or that the superficial 
study ofa few books might compensate the want of laboricus 
observations carried on from year to year, undertook to pub- 
lish Gerini’s uncompleted work, to fill up the voids which 
he had left, and even to alter what he had already done. 
They thus compiled a superficial text, in which they con- 
fused the classification, mistook the species, omitted seve- 
ral of the most interesting, and neglected the localities,—so 
that a work which, in the hands of an able editor, might 
have added a new glory to the already illustrious literature 
of Italy, became nothing more than a disorderly collection 
of figures. It is, however, of some value, chiefly as coD- 
taining representations of species not previously known, 
such as Falco cenchris, Fringilla cisalpina, Sylvia proving 
alis, melanocephala, and melanopogon, Sterna leucoptera, &e. 

From the year 1767 onwards, Pallas, in his Spicilegia 
Zoologica, the narrative of his various Travels, and the Acta 
ofthe Royal Academy of St Petersburg, contributed to Or- 


nithology, as to most other branches of zoological sciences 


id) and about the same time the industrious Pennant was ae- 
\’ tively engaged in his important labours. His numerous 
well-known works need not be here particularised. ‘The 
reat collection published at Nuremberg by Schligmann in 
1768, though amounting to nine volumes folio, including 
an indifferent text, seems chiefly copied from preceding 
_ works, such as those of Catesby and Edwards. In 1770 
| and following years, Noseman, in- conjunction with Sepp 
_ the engraver, published, in Dutch, his History of the Birds 
of the Low Countries. The concluding fasciculi are by 
Houttuyn. Baron Cuvier thinks the figures “ remarkable 
for their elegance.” Mr Swainson regards them as “ poor 
and unnatural.” The year 1770 is farther marked as an 
_ important epoch, by the appearance of the first two volumes 
| of the Histotre Naturelle des Oiseaux, by Buffon. That 
illustrious wrrter was the first to clothe the descriptive 
portion of the science with colours as bright and varied as 
_ those which beautify the fairy forms of which he treats, 
but which liad hitherto been viewed as it were only by 
the half-closed eye of the technical describer. The Planches 
Enlumiuces, afterwards published by Daubenton the youn- 
ger, in illustration of Buffon’s work, amount to above a 
thousand plates of birds, being the greatest and most 
important collection yet achieved in this department. In 
1774 we have the Elementa Ornithologica, by Scheeffer, 
whose system rests entirely on the legs and feet of birds, 
the primary sections being divided into nudipedes and 
plumipedes, while the orders and genera are determined by 
the number, position, and connection of the toes. He 
never employs the bill when he can help it; from which 
we may infer the nature of the work, and its probable uti- 
| lity to the student. 


The Voyages aux Indes, &c. by Sonnerat (1775 and suc- 
ceeding years), contains figures and descriptions of many 
new exotic species. Scopoli’s Introductio ad Historiam Na- 

-turalem, published at Prague in 1777, exhibits a systematic 
distribution of birds, based on the form of the scales which 
_ cover the tarsi. ‘Thus the species which, like the gene- 
_rality of the accipitrine kinds, parrots, the gallina, gralle, 
‘and palmipedes, have those parts covered by small poly- 
gonal scales, form the section called refepedes ; while the 
, others, which have the tarsi protected in front by semicir- 
\cular plates, bordered behind on each side by a longitu- 
dinal furrow, constitute the seulipedes. ‘The general result, 
however, of this view is by no means successful. In 1776 
Francesco Cetti published his Uecelli di Sardigna, a small 
octavo volume, containing descriptions of only a portion of 
the Sardinian birds, but valuable, from its notices of tlicir 
‘habits, and the description of various new species. 
 Latham’s General Synopsis commenced in 1781. How- 
‘ever faulty in relation to the present state of the science, 
twas a work of great merit for its time, and contains, un- 
der not very appropriate names, by no means inaccurate 
descriptions of many rare birds, some of which have since 
been published, by more recent writers, as entirely new. 
Under this head we may mention both the Zndex Orni- 
hologicus of the same author (1790), and his greatly en- 
ilarged and more modern work, the General History of 
birds, ten volumes 4to, 1821-24, which combines the two 
preceding (with their supplements); but is, we regret to 
‘ay, amere combination of those rather obsolete mate- 
tals, without critical discrimination, or any correction of 
the ancient errors. There is great increase without much 
Togression. Nearly contemporaneous with Latham’s first 
vork, we find contributions to Ornithology by Géilius, 
Merrhem, and Jacquin. About 1783 Mauduit commenced 
fhe Ornithology of the Encyclopédie Méthodique, for which 
Sonnaterre formed the system of classification which ac- 
‘ompanies the volume of indifferent plates. Of the de- 
lptive portion an excellent modern continuation, if not 
| ompletion, has been published bv M. Vieillot, in three vo- 
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lumes 4to, 1823. Sparmann, a pupil of Linnzeus, and a History. 
well-known traveller, published in 1786 the Museum Carl-——~— 


sonianum, in which several new species are represented 
and described. In 1787 R. L. Desfontaincs (in the Azé- 
moires de l’ Académie des Sciences) contributed some no- 
tices of birds which frequent the coasts of Barbary ; and, 
in the same year, Martinet, who had acted under the 
younger Daubenton as a superintendent of the Planches 
Linluminées, took it into his head to publish, on his own 
account, a collection of figures and descriptions of birds, 
amounting to no less than nine volumes octavo. Their 
number was not more alarming than their nature. 

In 1789 and following years, J. IF’. Gmelin published 
the thirteenth edition of the Systema Nature of Linnxus. 
“Son travail,” says Baron Cuvier, “ tout indigeste et dé- 
nué de critique et de connaissance des choses, est cepen- 
dant nécessaire, comme la seule table un peu complete 
de ce qui a été fait jusque vers 1790.” About a volume 


and a half is devoted to Ornithology. White’s Journal of 


a Voyage to New South Vales appeared in 1790, forming 
an interesting addition to the natural history of a country 
which still offers a vast field for zoological research; and 
soon afterwards Shaw announced his Zoology of New Hol- 
land, which advanced no farther than a few fasciculi. We 
have likewise in 1790 the Fauna Gréenlandica of Otho 
Fabricius, a work of great merit for the time, and still 
holding a high place in the estimation of the naturalist, 
from the accuracy of its descriptions, although in some in- 
stances tlle names are misapplied. In 1792 M. Beseke 
published in German his materials for the Natural His- 
tory of the Birds of Courland. The works by Lord, Hayes, 
Lewin, and others, which appeared about this epoch, in il- 
justration of the birds of Great Britain, were so soon af 
terwards superseded by the admirable and unequalled wood 
engravings by the inimitable Bewick, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to bring their names to the reader’s recollection. 
We may close our imperfect sketch of the Ornithology of 
the cighteenth century by the mention of Cuvier’s first 
work, the Zableau Llémentaire d’ Iistoire Naturelle (1798), 
whieh contains the methodical distribution of birds, which 
he afterwards completed in his Réegne Animal. 

We may commence the present century with the title 
of Daudin’s work, the Traité Elémentaire et complet d’ Or- 
nithologie, two vols. 4to, 1800. It is an unfinished coinpi- 
lation, of no great merit, containing only the accipitrine 
birds, and a portion of the Passeres. Although Le Vaillant 
commenced his magnificent series of ornithological illus- 
trations during the preceding season, and continued them 
at intervals for several years, we shall here group together. 
the most important, for the convenience of the reader : Ist, 
fiistoire Naturelle des Oiseaux del Afrique, six vols. 4to, 
1799-1800. The plates amount to 300, but are in- 
ferior to those of the other works of the same auther. 
2d, Histoire Naturelle d’une Partie d’ Oiseaux Nouveaux ct 
flares de ? Amérique et des Indes, one volume 4to, 1501. 
This volume illustrates the Buceride or liorn-bills, and the 
Ampelide cr fruit-eaters. 3d, Histoire Naturelle des Perro- 
quets, 2 vols. 4to, 1801-5. Almost all the plates (139 
in number) of this exquisite work are from drawings by 
Barrabaud, an almost unrivalled artist in the ornithological 
department. 4th, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Paradis, 
et des Itolliers, suivie de celle des Toucans et des Barbus, 2 
vols. folio, 1806.“ Equally splendid,” says Mr Swainson, 
“with the preceding. ‘The size and extraordinary plu- 
mage of the paradise birds require a scale fully equal to 
the dimensions of this volume, which exceeds any other of 
the author's in the beauty and splendour of its contents.” 
We believe that the two volumes, though generally regard- 
ed as one series, were published separately, with distinct 
titles. 5th, Histotre Naturelle des Promerops, et des Gué-" 
piers, 1 vol. folio, 1807. This rare and beautiful volume 
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History. sometimes occurs alone, sometimes as forming volume this Encyclopedia, and (which is more to be admired) do H 
—~.— third of the preceding series. A complete collection of equally pervade and illumine the labours of many modern “= 
Le Vaillant’s works forms of itself a noble gallery of or- authors who yet place themselves in opposition to his doc. 
nithological portraits. The letter-press, more especially trines, and seem to have forgotten, or been blinded by, the 
that of the Oiseaux d’ Afrique, is also of great value, and dazzling source from which they drew their “ golden light ” 
will be studied with additional advantage by those familiar as if the false though gorgeous glory of a cloud could of it 
with the delightful narrative of his first and second Tra- self adorn the beauty of the azure heavens,—as if the re- 
vels into the Interior of Africa, 1790-95. flection of a sparkling river were any thing more than the 
As belonging to the same class of works, and also of ex- borrowed lustre of the “ Great Apollo.” Let the reader 
cellent execution, may be mentioned Desmaret’s Histoire rest assured, that however praise-worthy may be the skill 
Naturelle des Tangaras, des Manakins, et des Todiers, \ vol. and devotedness of our ingenious system-makers, or how- 
folio, 1805. M. Vieillot, who died in 1828, after a very ever valuable may be the materials which they have brought 
active career in Ornithology, is the author of the following to bear upon isolated portions of nature’s most majestic 
works, all of a sumptuous character, and of considerable kingdom, they are yet separated, by the will of God, in head 
value in their way, though inferior in beauty to those of the and hand, “longissimo intervallo,” from their great master. 
two preceding authors. Histoire Naturelle des plus beaux This is no reason, but the reverse, for their ceasing to 
Oiseaux Chanteurs de la Zone Torride, \ vol. folio, 1805 ;— exercise their useful talents and natural powers of obser- 
Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux del Amérique Septentrionale, vation with assiduity and patience, as becomes alike the 
2 vols. folio, 1807 ;—Galerie des Oiseaux, 4 vols. 4to, aspiring philosopher and the humble Christian ;—but let 
1826, an extensive series of figures, chiefly from the col- no man mistake ‘ the spirit he is of,” nor suppose an owl 
lection of the museum in the Garden of Plants. M. Vieil- an eagle, seeing that not in every acceptation of the phrase 
lot is likewise the continuator of Audebert’s Histoire des is it true, that “a living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
Oiseaux dorés, ou a reflets métalliques (2 vols. folio, com- The natural history of the birds of Germany has been 
menced in 1802); and has written largely on systematic amply and successfully illustrated by the well-known works 
Ornithology in the Encyclopédie Méthodique (Ornitholo- of Naumann (father and son), by those of Bechstein, and 
gie, by the Abbé Bonnaterre, continued by M. Vieillot, of Messrs Meyer and Wolf. We owe to M. Leisler a 
3 vols. 4to, besides the plates, Paris, 1823); and in the Supplement to the work of Bechstein (Hanau, 1812-13), 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle. Lastly, he ‘ne and of Naumann’s Naturgeschichte der Vogel Deutschlands, 
dicated various new groups, or at least a variety of groups asecond edition (in octavo), with beautifully coloured plates, 
under new names, in his Analyse d’une Nouvelle Ornitholo- was commenced in 1820, but has not yet attained comple- 
gie Elémentairey Paris, 1816; a work which seems to have tion. Meyer and Wolf’s Taschenbuch der Deutschen Vo- 
occasioned great offence to M. Temminck,! and some dis- gelkunde now amounts to three volumes, and is filled with 
satisfaction to Baron Cuvier.’ excellent observations, while their large illustrated work 
‘Alexander Wilson’s admirable American Ornithology, or on German birds, commenced so far back as 1804, and re- 
Natural History of the Birds of the United States, was pub- cently brought to a conclusion, is one of the most beauti- 
lished in nine volumes quarto (including Mr Ord’s Supple- ful with which we are acquainted. M. Brehm published 
ment) between 1808-14. It still maintains its character as his Beitrage zur Deutschen Vogelhunde in 1820-22, in three 
a work of the highest value, and although it has been since large volumes, filled with minute details, which exhibit an 
surpassed by other works in elegance of design and beauty accurate practical knowledge of the science. The author's 
of colouring, its descriptive or narrative portion has been views of species are peculiar. His Lehrbuch der Natur- 
scarcely equalled. Of this most remarkable production geschichte aller Europaischen Vogel (two volumes) was pub- 
several editions have been published in America, and two lished in the following year. In this, too, he surely describes 
in this country, viz. one by Professor Jameson, in a cheap local races, or accidental varieties, as distinct species. To 
and commodious form (four small volumes of Constable’s M. Brehm we likewise owe several fasciculi of a work com- 
Miscellany, No. 68—71, 1831), with the advantage of a menced in 1824, and published at intervals, under the title 
systematic arrangement of the original materials,—another of Ornis. It consists of memoirs and memoranda, by va- — 
by Sir William Jardine (in three large 8vo volumes, 1832), rious authors, relating chiefly to Ornithology. Lastly, we 
with plates, and consequently of higher price, but enriched may here name his Handbuch der Naturgeschichte aller Vo- | 
by numerous notes of great value. gel Deutschlands (Ilmenau, 1831), forming a goodly volume — 
We may here name the General Zoology, in fourteen of 1100 pages octavo (with plates), which, M. Temminck 
volumes octavo, 1800-26, commenced by Dr Shaw, and remarks, may be reduced to at least one half, by suppress- 
concluded by Mr Stephens. The last seven volumes are ing the numerous indications of what the author calls sub- 
devoted to Ornithology. Most of the plates are copies. Il- species. His system is partitioned into twenty-three orders, 
liger’s excellent Prodromus Mammalium et Avium was pub- variously subdivided, and containing 196 genera. 
lished at Berlin in one volume octavo, 1811. It establishes Some important additions have been made of late years 
several new and important genera. to the Ornithology of northern countries. The birds of 
The first edition of the Régne Animal of Baron Cuvier Sweden are described by Professor Nilson of Lund, 10 
(four vols. 8vo) appeared in 1817; the second (in five vols. his Ornithologia Suecica, Copenhagen, 1817-21. The | 
S8vo) was published in 1829. We need say nothing of the same author published a Skandinavischen Fauna in 18245 
surpassing excellence of a work which cast the whole sub- and a much more sumptuous work appeared at Lund in : 
ject of Zoology into a new and more natural form, nor of 1832, under the title of Llluminerade figurer tll Shandi- ; 
the unequalled labours of the illustrious author, by whom naviens Fauna, mit text. The first volume contains, be- 
the structure and characters of so many important groups sides quadrupeds, seventy-five figures of birds. In 1822 
have been brought from darkness into light. The general M. Boié gave forth his Tagebuch gehalten auf einer Reise — 
features of his system have, with few exceptions, been durch Norwegen, in which, along with the narrative 0 his | 
steadily adhered to throughout the zoological treatises of travels, he furnishes many valuable observations on the | 


; ' ' 4 
I See his Observations sur la Classification Méthodique des Oiseausz, &c. 1817 ; and Manuel d' Ornithologie, Introduction to the secon 


edition, p. x. 
» Reyne Animal, second edition, tom. i. note to Preface, p 23. 


history and manners of the birds of Norway. The same 
sauthor published a work under the title of Ornithologische 
_ Beitrage, in 1824. M. Faber’s excellent little volume, the 
\Predromus der Islandischen Ornithologie, appeared in 
1822. It contains most interesting accounts of the birds 
& of Iceland, especially the aquatic kinds; and not less va- 
~Juable is his later publication, Uber das Leben der hoch- 
| sdeacchen Vogel, 1825, in which we have many acceptable 
‘observations on the geographical distribution, and the 
smodes of life, of northern species. While on the subject of 
‘northern birds, we need scarcely recall to the reader's re- 
membrance the various appendices to the Voyages of Cap- 
| tains Parry and Franklin,—Captain Sabine’s Memoir on 
the Birds of Greenland (Linn. Trans. vol. xii.),—or the 
beautiful work by Dr Richardson and Mr Swainson on the 
birds of Northern America, which constitutes the second 
volume of the Fauna Boreali-Americana, 183). 
We have few systematic works devoted to the Ornitho- 
__ | logy of the more southern countries of the European con- 
tinent. We are ourselves acquainted only by name with 
the Ornitologia del? Europa Meridionate (dedicatio sig- 
uata 1772), in fol. max., by Clement Bernini, a teacher of 
drawing. The birds of France in general are described by 
M. Vieillot in the corresponding partion of the Faune Frrazi- 
| eaise,an octavo work, still in course of publication; and those 
of Provence in particular, by M. Polydore Roux in his Or- 
nithologie Provengale, 1825. Of a more general character, 
though not without its bearings on our present subject, is 
the Histoire Naturelle de [ Europe Meridionale by M. Risso 
of Nice, in five volumes 8vo, 1826. We have already had 
xecasion to name the Storia Naturale degli Uccelli, pub- 
ished at Florence in 1767; and Cetti’s more restricted one, 
|Gli Uccelli: di Sardigna, 1776. In more recent times 
1811), Professor Bonelli of Turin published a Catalogue des 
Oseaux du Piémont, containing two hundred and sixty- 
wo species. In 1822, Giambatista Baseggio inserted in 


he twenty-eighth volume of the Biblioteca Italiana an 
‘numeration of the birds observed by him in thie neigh- 
wurhood of Bassano, amounting to a hundred and thirty- 
even species. In 1823, Fortunato Luigi Naccari printed 
_t Treviso his Ornitologia Veneta, ossia Catalogo degli 
Teeelli della provincia di Venezia, in which he notices 
wo hundred and six Species. In the same year Savi the 
ounger published, at Pisa, his Catalogo degli Uccelli del- 
4 Provincia Pisana, e loro Toscana Sinonimia. The spe- 
ies are classed in accordance with M. Temminck’s sys- 
em, and amount to two hundred 


and twenty. From 1819 
1 1826, Professor Ranzani 


of Bologna gave forth his ex- 
ellent Elementi di Zoologia, of which the third volume, 
onsisting of nine parts, is devoted to the natural history 
f birds. It is, however, a general system, treating of 
xotic as well as of indigenous kinds ; yet a good deal may 
e gleaned from it regarding the Italian species. A work 
"more special interest is the Specchio comparativo delle 
nithologie di Roma e di Friladelfia, by Carlo Bonaparte, 
mmmonly called the Prince of Musignano. In this slight 
jit highly interesting volume (republished in the Nuovo 
rornale de’ Letterati of Pisa), the author compares the 
tnithology of two distant regions of Europe and America, 
lng, however, under nearly the same latitude, and re- 
nds his observations on their history and manners. Of 
© species of the Roman territory we had previously 
arcely any knowledge, and the Prince makes us ac- 
fainted with not fewer than two hundred and _ forty- 
ven. By the same author we have also Osservazioni 
Ua Seconda Edizione del Fegno Animale del Baron Cu- 
Inserted in the tenth and eleventh fasciculi of the 
unali di Storia Naturale of Bologna; and he has more 
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recently commenced the Jeonograyia della Fauna ftalica, Uistory. 


Rome, 1832,—a sumptuous lithographic work, in large 
quarto, devoted to Italian zoology. Not more than half'a 
dozen numbers have as yet appeared, and these contain 
but few examples of the feathered race. Though not re- 
lating to Italy, we may here mention our author’s other 
works, viz. American Ornithology, or the Natural History of 
Birds inhabiting the United States, not given by Wilson, 
with coloured figures, three volumes quarto, Philadelphia, 
1825-28 (only the land-birds have yet been published) ;— 


. Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson's Ornithology, 


Philadelphia, 1828 ;—and Genera of North American Birds, 
with a Synopsis of the species found within the territory of 
the United States, New York, 1828 (published in the An- 
nals of the Lyceum of that city). The birds of Liguria 
are enumerated and briefly described, particularly the im- 
mature conditions of the plumage, by Girolamo Calvi in his 
Catalogo d’ Ornitologia di Genova, 1828. 

The latest but most important work with which we are 
acquainted on the birds of Italy, is the Ornitologia Tos- 
cana of Professor Savi, in three vols. 8vo, with additional 
synoptical tables, Pisa, 1827-31. Thongh more specially 
devoted to the birds of Tuscany, it also contains descrip- 
tions of all the other Italian species, and may be regarded 
as a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
feathered tribes of Europe. The southern position and de- 
lightful climate of the Italian Peninsula induce the wan- 
dering wings of many species elsewhere rare aves to wend 
their way towards the olive groves and richly laden fig- 
trees of that favoured land,—thus connecting the Ornitho- 
logy of Europe with that of Africa and other sultry re- 
gions. 

We may be thought, in some of our preceding notices, 
to have entered too minutely into the enumeration of de. 
scriptive local works, but we have been guided in so do- 
ing by two considerations: Ist, That none of our English 
writers ever make any allusion to Italian Ornithology, ex- 
cept by casual reference to Carlo Bonaparte; and, 2dly, 
that Buffon has recorded as his opinion, that “le seul 
moyen d’avancer l’ornithologie historique, seroit de faire 
Vhistoire particuliére des oiseaux de chaque pays ; d’abord 
de ceux d’une seule province, ensuite de ceux d’une pro- 
vince voisine, puis de ceux d’une autre plus eloignée; re- 
unir aprés cela ces histoires particuliéres pour composer 
celle de tous les oiseaux d’une méme climat ; faire la méme 
chose dans tous les pays et dans tous les differens climats ; 
comparer ensuite ces histoires particuliéres, les combiner 
pour en tirer les faits, et former un corps entier de toutes 
ces parties separées.”! 

The Natural History of British Birds, by Donovan, in ten 
volumes octavo, is a work of no great merit. Its period 
of publication extends from 1799 to 1816. 

To no one of our contemporaries is Ornithology more 
deeply indebted than to M. Temminck. His Histosre Na- 
turelle Générale des Pigeons et des Gallinacées, three volumes 
octavo, appeared in 1813-15. The portion which concerns 
the pigeons was also published in folio, with beautiful co- 
loured plates, by Madame Knipp. His Manuel d’ Ornitho- 
logie, ou Tubleau Systématique des Oiseaux gut se trouvent en 
Europe, 1815, consisted at first of a single octavo volume; 
but a greatly improved and extended edition in two vo- 
lumes appeared in 1820. Whatever difference of opinion 
may prevail in regard to the author’s System, naturalists 
are agreed that this is by far the most valuable work we yet 
possess on the birds of Europe. Its main excellence con- 
sists in the attention bestowed upon the sexual distinc- 
tions, and the successive changes of plumage from youth 
to age. The first volume contains, under the title of Ana- 


| > on scence 
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History. dyse du Systéme Générale d’ Ornithologie, a classifieation of 
—— birds in general. Instead of a third edition of his Manuel, 
the author has recently published (in 1835) a third part, 

as a supplement to the first volume, and he is now about 

to give out a fourth part, or supplement to the second vo- 

lume. These parts contain the corrections and additions 
“rendered necessary by the lapse of many years. But M. 
‘Temminck has vot confined his attention to the birds of 

Europe. In 1820 he commenced (in conjunction with M. 
Meiffren de Laugier) his Planches Coloriées, a work in- 

tended as a continuation and completion of the well-know1 
Planehes Enluminées of Buffon. It 1s printed in both a 


quarto and a_ folio form, now amounts to above ninety 
parts, and will be concluded (so far, at least, as the first 


great series is concerned) on the publication of the hun- 
dredth number. It will then form five volumes, composed 
in all of five hundred and ninety-five plates, exhibiting 
seven hundred and fifty-five figures of birds, the majority 
unknown to prior writers. Each plate is aecompanicd by 
corresponding letter-press, containing the generic charac- 
ters, the description of the species figured, and in many 
instances by general observations on the distribution and 
construction of groups. The two concluding numbers are 
to contain a general index, as well as the tables and titles 
of the volumes. On the completion of this “century,” we 
trust M. Temminck will be encouraged to proceed to ano- 
ther series, as we know his materials are abundant, if not 
inexhaustible. It would in truth be desirable that seme 
such established work should be generally regarded as a 
proper medium for the publication of new or rare subjects 
in Ornithology, for it is the bane of natural history in ge- 
neral, that every ycar should be distinguished by the ap- 
pearance of numeroms abortive attempts, which each suc- 
ceeding season condemns to oblivion. Thus the tax be- 
comes both heavy and unproductive, yet we fear that na- 
tional pride and personal vanity will long prevent the in- 
troduction of a better system. We do not mean to say 
that we possess not among ourselves individuals compe- 
tent to do the subject justice, but assuredly there is much 
labour lost by a want of concentration. 

In connection with the labonrs of the last-named author, 
we may here mention M. Werner’s lithographic work, en- 
titled Atlas des Oiseaux d Europe, pour servir de complé- 
ment au Manuel d’ Ornithologie de M. 1 emminck, of which 
thirty-two livraisons have now appeared. M. Temminck had 
figured a few European novelties in his Planches Coloriées, 
but he appears to have remitted most of his rare indigenous 
kinds to M. Werner ; and we are happy to find he is now in 
immediate communication, so far as the publication of his 
European species is concerned, with our zealous and intcl- 
ligent countryman Mr Gould. This leads us to record the 
title of one of the most sumptuous and beautifully execut- 
ed works within the whole range of ornithological illustra- 
tion, viz. The Birds of Europe, by John Gould, F.L.S. 
now completed in five volumes royal folio. ‘The plates are 
chiefly from lithograph drawings by Mrs Gould, but many 
are also by Mr Lear, one of the best ornithological drafts- 
men the world has yet scen. Mr Gould’s other works, all 
of recent date, and of the same form and character as the 
preceding, are as follow :—a Century of Birds, from the 


1 The truly important works of Don Felix Azara seem better 
criginal Spanish publications. 
rear 1782 to 1801. He then 
to his brother, Don Josef Nicolas, 


The original, however, appeared 
published his ornithological work 


at Madrid in the following vear, 


dionale de 1781 jusqwen 1801, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1899. 
an /nglish translation of both works, 
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known to European readers by the French translations than the 
He devoted all his leisure hours, whilst in 
transmitted the manuscript of his Apuntamientos para la Historia Natural de 
who handed it over to a French jrofesser, 
and published under the now well-known title of Essai sur ° Histoire Nuturelle des Quadrupéedes du Paraguay, 
with corrections and additions by the author. 
under the title of Apuntamientos para la 
and this portion of his labours forms the two concluding volumes of the 
We are glad to understand that Mr W. Perceval Hunter proposes ¢0 P¥ 
from the original Spanish, with notes. 


. 
Himalaya Mountains ;—a Monograph of the Toucans ;— a 
a Monograph of the Trogons j—and, a Synopsis of the 
Birds of Austraha. The latter is in a more portable form 
than the others; but it is the author’s intention to illus. 
trate the Ornithology of New Holland in the same mode 
as that in which he has treated the birds of Europe. 

‘To M. Lesson the Ornithologist stands indcbted for se- 
veral publications, both of a sumptuous and useful charac. 
ter. The last edition of his work on humming-birds bears 
the following title: Les 7 roehilidés, ou les colibris et les 
oiseaux mouches, suivi dun index général, dans lequel 
sont. décrites et classées méthodiquement toutes les races et 
espéces du genre Trochilus, Paris, 1832, with seventy co- 
loured plates. Conjointly with M. Garnot, he has pub- 
lished some figures of birds in the Zoological Atlas to Du- 
perrey’s Voyage autour du Monde, as well as in his own 
‘Centurie de Zoologie. His other works specially devoted 
to our present subject are,—iManuel @ Ornithologie, two 
volumes 18mo, 1829; Traité d’ Ornithologie, two volumes 
8vo (with 119 plates), 18315 and Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaux de Paradis, des Sérieules, et des Epimaques, one 
volume 8vo (with 41 coloured plates), 1835. 

Mr Swainsow’s beautiful Zoologieal Illustrations (First Se- 
ries 3 vols. Svo, 1820-23, Second Series 3 vols. 8vo, 1832-3) 
contain representations of many rare and remarkable birds, 
and yield to none with which we are acquainted, either in 
elegance or accuracy. By the same author (conjointly | 
with Dr Richardson) we have, as alrcady noted, the Fau- 
na Boreali-Americana, Part Second; and (without other 
aid than his own delightful pencil) several fasciculi of the 
Birds of Brazil. More recently Mr Swainson has en- 
tered into a minute as well as extended exposition of the 
Natural History and Classifieation of Birds, in two vo- 
umes (1836-7), which form the ornithological portion of 
Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia. These will amply repay the 
most attentive study. 

The birds of South America, which, like all the pro- 
ductions of that splendid country, are extremely gorgeous, 
have becn here and there illustrated in various works, | 
and are partially so by Mr Swainson in one of those just | 
named. In Azara’s Voyages dans l Amérique Meéridion- © 
ale (1809; 3d and Ath volumes) there are descriptions of © 
many hundred species from Paraguay and La Plata. The © 
ornithological portion of the French edition was translat> | 
ed, with notes, by Sonnini.' A great mass of Brazilian | 
species is described and figured in Spix’s Avimm Species © 
Nove, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 1824-26; while:the habits of se) 
veral of the more curious birds of Demerara are record: | 
ed in Mr Waterton’s eccentric and well-known Wan-’ 
derings. i 

The Ornithology of North America has been illustrat: 
ed in an cxtremely full and satisfactory manner Indeed, | 
of the feathered tribes of no country out of Europe, equal 
in extcnt, do we possess so ample and accurate a know: 
ledge as we do of those of the United States. We have 
already mentioned the immortal work of Alexander Wile 
son, and its excelient continuation by Charles Lucien Bo- ' 
naparte; but at present we have to record the title of 2 
much more magnificent publication than either, we mean” 
The Birds of Ameriea, engraved from Drawings mads 


South America, to the pursuits of natural history, from t e|, 
los Quadrupedos del Paragnay 

whom it was translate A 
Paris, 1801. } 
In 1802 he likewise 
Historia Natural de los Pajaros del Paraguay Y Buenos Ayres 
French translation, entitled Voyages dans P Amérique 4 sib 


MI. Moreau de Saint Méry, by 
2 vols. 8v0, 


ivy. the United States, by John James Audubon, F.R. S., &c. 

~ 3 vols. folio, London, 1831-37; an undertaking which far 
exceeds in size and splendour all its predecessors in this, 
or indeed in any other department of Zoology. The di- 
mensions of the work, as we have elsewhere noticed, are 
such as to enable the author not only to represent the 
largest birds of the United States, of the size and in the 
attitudes of living nature, but to figure a great proportion 
of them in family groups, so admirably conceived and skil- 

} fully executed, as really to form historical pictures of the 

| highest interest to the general observer, and of the great- 

est utility to the student of Ornithology. The completion 
of each volume of plates is immediately followed by alarge 
octavo volume of descriptive and general history of all the 
species therein contained. Mr Audubon far excels Wil- 
son as an ornithological draftsman, and often equals him 
in his lively, eloquent, and interesting details of the life 
and manners of the feathered tribes. His descriptive vo- 
lumes are entitled Ornithological Biography, or an Ac- 

count of the Habits of the Birds of the United States. They 
at present amount to three in number; and a fourth and 
final one, to accompany the concluding fasciculus of his 
splendid plates, is now on the eve of publication. 

An extremely useful and well-concocted work, of less 
ambitious form than the preceding, is the Manual of the 
Ornithology of the United States and of Canada, by 
Thomas Nuttall, F. L. S., in two compact octavo volumes, 
Cambridge and Boston, 1832-34. The author has recent- 


ly returned from a scientific tour through the great west- 
ern territories, including an extended range of the Rocky 


Mountains ; and, we doubt not, the public will benefit by 
| whatever account he gives of his researches. 

_ Although we have hitherto confined our bibliographical 

~ notices chiefly to the works of foreign writers, we have 

_ done so not in consequence altogether of our own poverty, 

but rather for the more ample information of the English 
reader, who may be supposed to require less assistance in 
regard to British authors. We have scarcel y even named 
| the British Birds of the unequalled Bewick. We name 

_ it, and nothing more, believing that every one who de- 

i lights to see nature in art, is familiarly acquainted with a 

_ work which may be keenly relished without any arduous 
study, but whieh those who study most will best appreciate 
andenjoy. Although the descriptive portion is written with 

Accuracy and intelligence, we doubt not it would be ad- 
yantageous to the author’s family, and prove a labour of 
love to one or more of the many skilful Ornithologists of 
the present day, that the plates should be re-arranged in 
conformity with modern views, the supplement incorporat- 
ed, the synonyms increased, and such rational alterations 
or additions effected, as would render it the manual of 
British Ornithology, if not for all time coming, yet for 

bis? future years. If accompanied by portions of the 

' author’s autobiography, so much the better. We regret 
‘that the latter, so racy and original, should have not-yet 
Seen the light. The most recent and complete edition of 
'Bewick’s Birds is that of 1832. A very beautiful pre- 
iface is prefixed to the one published in 1826. 

_ The most original descriptive works on the birds of Bri- 
‘ain are Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, 2 vols. 
3vo, 1802, and Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 8vo, 1813. 
es Were not only excellent works on British birds 
imply as such, but valuable additions to the aetnal history 
" muropean species,—the chief merit of many of our otlier 
ublications consisting in their applying the knowledge 
quired by foreign writers to our indigenous kinds ; 
hereas Montagu rather gave than borrowed, his obser- 
ations being almost entirely original. His volumes are 
| ow extremely rare in their first form; but a new edition, 

‘ombining both works in one, was brought out in 1831, 

“Ith notes, by Mr Rennie. 
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Dr Fleming, in his History of British Animals, one vol. History. 
octavo, 1828, enumerates and describes the birds of Bri- —~~—" 


tain. Of this work, which has been very useful to some 
who say rather too little about it, we should desire to see 
a new edition, remodelled in accordance with the altera- 
tions and additions rendered necessary by the lapse of 
years. It is a publication of great merit. 

The letter-press to Mr Selby’s folio Zdustrations of Bri- 
tish Ornithology (we mean the second edition, in two vols. 
8vo, 1833) forms the best completed work we yet possess 
in accordance with the modern method of arrangement. 
Jointly with Sir William Jardine, Mr Selby has also 
brought out many fasciculi of Justrations of Ornithology 
(small folio), in which are figured various interesting and 
curious forms of foreign species; and his well-instructed 
coadjutor is editor (and of several volumes author) of the 
Naturalist's Library, in which a due portion is success- 
fully devoted to the history and representation of the 
feathered tribes. Both publications continue at the pre- 
sent time (1838). 

One of the most valuable and carefully constructed 
works with which we are acquainted is the Systema Avi- 
um of Dr Wagler, pars prima, Stuttgard, 1827. It con- 
sists of a series of monographs, not in systematic order, 
but ineluding several extensive and difficult genera, such as 
Picus, Columba, &c. The author unfortunately died not 
long ago, in consequence of a gun-shot wound accidentally 
inflicted by himself while sporting, and the non-comple- 
tion of his work may be regarded as a great loss to Orni- 
thologists. Various additional though detached portions 
of it, however, may be found in the Jsis, a German perio- 
dical published at Frankfort. Wagler is also the author 
of the most recent descriptive summary of the parrot 
tribe, under the title of Monographia Psittacorum, one 
vol. 4to, Munchen, 1835. Our best previous treatise on 
that gorgeous family was published by the lamented Kuhl, 
in the Nova Acta ot Bonn, vol. x. Of illustrated works on 
the subject, we have already mentioned that of Vaillant ; 
and the English reader need scarcely be reminded of the 
extreme beauty of Mr Lear’s more recent Illustrations of 
the Psittacide, in one vol. royal folio. 

A considerable floek of ornithological authors has re- 
cently appeared above the horizon, to enlighten, however, 
rather than obscure our vision. We shall name a few. 

Outlines of the Smaller British Birds, by R. A. Slaney, 

Esq. 12mo, 1833. 

Familiar History of Birds, by the Rev. Edward Stan- 

ley, 2 vols. 12mo, 1835. ’ : 

Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, 

Leonard Jenyns, 1 vol. 8vo, 1835. 
feathered Tribes of the British Islands, by Robert Mu- 
die, 2 vols. 8vo, 1836. 
History of the rarer British Birds, intended as a sup- 
plement to Bewick, by T. C. Eyton, Esq. 1836. 

Of these, and other contemporary writers, the reader 
will find more ample notice in Mr Neville Wood's Orni- 
thologist’s Text-Book of 1836. 

The fellowing works relate particularly to the more mu- 
sical of the feathered tribes: Harmonia Ruralis, or Natu- 
ral History of British Song Birds, by James Bolton, folio, 
1794 ;— British Warblers, by Robert Sweet, F. L.S. 8vo, 
1823-32 ;— Treatise on British Song Birds, by Patrick 
Syme, Esq. 8vo, 1823 ;— British yongsters, by Neville 
Wood, Esq. 8vo, 1837 3— Cage Birds, their Natural His- 
tory, Management, &c. (translated from the German), by 
J. M. Bechstein, 12mo, 1837. 

Mr Yarrell has commenced his much-desired Efistory 
of British Birds, iMNustrated by a wood-cut of each species, 
and numerous vignettes. ‘Ihe illustrations are for the 
most part remarkably accurate as ornithological represen- 
tations, and of extreme beauty in a pictorial point of view. 

4a 
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Structure. From the author’s excellent reputation as a naturalist, as 
—— well as from the specimens hitherto published, we should 
augur that this work, on its completion, will form as valua- 
ble a manual of British Ornithology as can be well de- 
sired. 
Last in our list, though the reverse of lowest in our es- 
timation, stand Mr Macgillivray’s characteristic volumes, 
the Rapacious Birds of Greot Britain (1836), and the 
History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory (vol. 
Ast, 1837). In regard to these two works, readers may pro- 
bably differ in their appreciation of some insulated passages, 
critical or otherwise, not essential to the exposition of the 
subject in hand; but we think all must agree that they are 
written in a clear, vigorous, and original manner, and de- 
yoid of that vapid spirit of compilation which pervades the 
labours of so many of the ingenious author's predecessors 
and contemporaries. 


We shall not here enter into any detailed exposition of 
the internal structure of birds. Our space would not ad- 
mit of our doing so in a manner likely either to satisfy our- 
selves or to instruct our readers. The subject is of too 
great importance to be superficially treated, and a deeper 
scientific examination is not to be looked for here. We 
regret to say, there is much reason to accuse the naturalist 
of confining his attention to the external characters of liv- 
ing beings, which, though important portions of the ani- 
mal economy, are nevertheless only portions, though too 
often looked upon as all in all. It is no reason for ne- 
glecting the internal structure, that a knowledge of such 
structure is not required to comprehend the modern sys- 
tems. This, we must admit, is true; but the systems are 
thereby so much the more defective. An assured anato- 
mical basis will never cause confusion or contrariety in 
any good arrangement formed on the groundwork of ex- 
ternal characters; for the best of these are sure to conform 
themselves with all the important modifications of internal 
structure, while the sooner a bad arrangement is under- 
mined the better. At the same time, that Zootomist would 
know little of the practical importance of external forms 
who should not endeavour to connect these with his de- 
monstration of more recondite characters. In truth, how- 
ever desirable it may be to know the whole of the animal 
Structure, whether external or internal, we must in rela- 
tion to museum specimens and to zoological collections in 
general, necessarily have recourse to superficial, or at least 
external characters, because none other are visible, of in- 
deed exist, in the subjects of natural history as usually 

reserved ; and we should debar a vast multitude from a 
most delightful study of graceful forms and gorgeous plum- 
age, if we could learn nothing important of beast or bird 
without prying into all the hidden wonders of its interior. 
Whatever progress comparative anatomy may in future 
make, we trust the Zootomist will ever bear in mind that 
the establishment of good external characters is a matter 
of the highest and most. indispensable importance to the 
present state and future progress of natural history, of 
which the practical pursuit will ever mainly depend upon 
the class of characters in question. As we cannot here 
enter into the anatomical department of our subject, we 
shall give, in the subjoined note, the names of a few works 
likely to interest and instruct the reader.’ A few para- 
graphs will suffice for all we have ourselves to say, before 
entering upon our systematic portion. 

The bill, composed of the upper and under mandible, 
varies almost infinitely in its form in the different genera, 


1 Cuvier’s Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée ; Carus’s Introduction to Comparative Anatomy, 


(there is a better and more recent 
Comparative Anatomy ; 


History of British Birds, yol. i. 
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French edition of this work); Meckel’s Traité Général d’ Anatomie Comparee ; 
Mr Owen’s article Aves, in Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology ; 


in the determination and construction of which it affords § 
characters of the highest importance. As its modifications 4 
will be specially alluded to in our notices of the minor 
groups, and are moreover accurately represented in the 
plates which accompany the present treatise, we need not 
here fatigue the reader by an unnecessary enumeration. 
A portion at the base of the upper mandible, usually con- 
taining the nostrils, and sometimes covered with hairs or 
feathers, sometimes partially or entirely bare, is called the 
cere. It is very obvious in most birds of prey, but imper- 
ceptible in many other species. When we expand the 
mandibles, we of course perceive the opening to the ali- 
mentary canal or digestive organs, which usually consist | 
of the following portions. Mads 

The pharynx tollows immediately after the cavity of the 
mouth. It leads into the esophagus or gullet, which in | 
many species swells into what is called the crop, by some | 
regarded as the first stomach. This is followed bya se- | 
cond enlargement, produced, however, rather by a thick- 
ening of the coats than by any increase of capacity within, 
named the proventriculus. It contains numerous glandular — 
sacs interposed between its muscular and mucous coats, | 
which secrete a gastric juice to aid the process of di- 
gestion. This proventriculus leads to the gizzard or true | 
stomach, by some regarded as the third stomachic expan- 
sion. Here the function of digestion is completed. The 
entrance from the stomach to the small intestine is named © 
the pylorus, of which the structure is frequently valvular. © 
The first fold of the small intestine is named the dudde- | 
num, and after receiving the pancreatic and biliary ducts, 
it forms various convolutions, and terminates in the rec- 
tum or large intestine. The ceca are usually placed at the 
commencement of the latter ; its termination is named the 
cloaca. 

These parts, it will be borne in mind, are variously mo- 
dified in the different tribes. In some the expansion called 
the crop is wanting, or not to be distinguished from the 
other upper portions of the cesophagus ; and the powerful 
muscles which constitute the peculiar strength of the giz- 
zard in granivorous birds are very feeble in the carnivo- 
rous and fish-devouring kinds. In some the intestine is 
long and narrow, in others short and wide, while the caca 
exhibit a corresponding range, being in certain kinds ex- 
tremely long,in others merely rudimentary. 

Birds are remarkable for the energy of their respiratory 
functions. Although their lungs are rather small, they 
are perforated in such a way as to communicate with mem- | 
branous cells distributed through various parts of the body, 
and even communicating with the interior of the bones, 80 
that the atmospheric air not only comes in contact with 
the pulmonary vessels, but with a great proportion of the 
circulating system. Thus birds have been said to respire 
by the branches of the aorta, as well as by those of the ) 
pulmonary artery. It is thus that the most rapid exercisé 
of the faculty of flight impairs not their power of breath- 
ing; and the best-trained hunter that ever bounded re- 
joicingly over the fences of Leicestershire is far sooner 
blown than a field sparrow. —? 

The trachea or wind-pipe is composed of bony nngs- 
The upper larynx is of comparatively simple structure, 
and of less importance than among the mammiferous class; 
but farther down, and close upon the bifurcation of the» 
trachea, is ‘the lower larynz, the true organ of the voice 0 i 
birds. ‘The vast bulk of air contained in the interior cells - 
no doubt contributes to the strength of their vocal powers, 
while the muscles of the inferior portion of the laryn; and 


4 
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.the length, diversified form, and varied movements of that 
‘organ, bestow upon it a great facility of modulation. 
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tect the base of the secondaries ; and the primary coverts, Structure. 
(figs. 1 and 2, at P. C.), which perform that office to the “v7” 


The anterior limbs of birds, corresponding to the fore 
legs of quadrupeds, have been converted into wings for the 
purposes of that aérial locomotion commonly called flight. 
It is true that some birds cannot fly, that is, leave not the 
:surface of the earth ; but these are exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule, and even among such exceptions the great ma- 
| jority use their wings as a propelling power, whether cours- 
ing amid dry and barren deserts, or submerged beneath 
the waves. The bony portions of the wings consist of the 
humerus, the cubitus, the carpal and metacarpal bones, 
and fingers. We shall briefly describe these parts in so far 
‘jas they are connected with the imposition of the plumage, 
jand consequently with the external characters of the 
feathered race. The reader, if he so inclines, may here 
consult Plate CCCLXX XVII. figs. 3 and 4. The humerus 
orarmbone (c) is joined to the body by means of a part of 
}tsown upper surface, which articulates with a correspond- 
ing cavity between the coracoid bone (2) and the scapula 
or shoulder-blade (a). It is directed backwards in repose, 
and in a position more or less parallel with the spine. The 
other extremity of the humerus articulates with the eubitus 
t fore-arm, which is composed of the bones called the 
wlna(d) and radius (e), and is so jointed as to fold when 
trest in a direction parallel to that of the arm. The car- 
us consists of two small bones (ff) placed between the 
nuter extremity of the cubitus and the metacarpus. ‘The 
atter (g) usually consists of two bones united at both ends. 
from the anterior edge of the portion next the carpus, 
{here projects a small bone, considered as analogous to the 
jist digit or thumb, pollex (h); to the extremity of the 
‘uter portion of the metacarpus are usually attached two 
ther digital bones (77); and to the extreniity of its inner 
»ortion is frequently appended a smaller bone of corre- 
ponding nature. These are the Jingers of birds. 

_ Now, the connection of the plumage with the precedin 
artsis as follows. Here consult Plate CCCLXXXVIL figs. 
,2,5. The small elongated tuft. of stiffish feathers which 
othe the upper exterior margin of a bird’s wing, in- 
“easing in size downwards, pointing towards the base of 
ie outer primaries, and commonly called the aluda, or spu- 
jous wing (see S. W. in figs. 1, 2, and 5), springs from tlie 
brtion we have called the thumb. ‘The primaries or 
feater quill-feathers of the wings, that is, the en outer- 
ost feathers, and which constitute the more or less pointed 
minal portion (see figs. 1, 1 to 10, and figs. 2 and 5, at P. 
b)s spring from the digital and metacarpal bones. The 
condaries, or lesser quill-feathers (figs. 1, 1 to 6, and figs. 2 
id 5, at S. S.), which, when the wing is closed, usually 
wer a portion of the primaries, take their origin from the 
ibitus or fore-arm ; while a third series, inconspicuous in 
though very obvious in others, and namcd the 
raals or tertiary feathers (fig. 2, T. T.), are derived from 
¢ humerus or arm bone. Above these, and lying over 
at portion of the wing which joins the body (or, as it were, 
‘tween the wing and back), are the scapulars (fig.2, Se.), 
ually of an elongated form, and often distinguished from 
surrounding plumage by a difference of tint or mark- 
g Lastly, various ranges of feathers which clothe the 
per portion of the wings from the carpal joint backwards, 
ering the base of the primary and secondary quills, and 
reading across from the spurious wing to the scapulars, 
© named the wing coverts, and are distinguished, accord- 
3 to their position, as the smaller coverts (figs. 1 and 2, 

Sm. C.), which clothe the upper portion of the wing ; 

* Secondary coverts (figs 1 and 2, at S. C.), which pro- 


| 
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primaries. The feathers which clothe the under surface 
of the wings are named the under coverts of those parts ; 
and the terms upper and under tail-coverts signify the 
feathers which cover the base of the tail, above or below. 
But we need scarcely occupy our pages with the numerous 
particulars which might be brought forward, and which 
occupy So prominent a space in many ornithological vo- 
lumes. The terms in most cases explain themselves. 
When we speak of the crest of a bird, we of course mean 
to indicate the feathers on its head ; and the upper, central, 
or lower portions of the back, can be respectively nothing 
more nor less than one or other of these portions. When 
we mention the point of the bill, we literally mean the 
point, and there is no word in the English nor in any other 
language which can express it more clearly. Neither do we 
think it necessary, in an English work, to give a corre- 
sponding Latin phrase for every term we use, more espe- 
cially as many of these terms cannot be correctly Latinized, 
and in fact have never occurred at all in any books in that 
language. Their confinement, therefore, in a circumflex- 
ual prison, amid the unembarrassed freedom of the English 
tongue, is a sad and cruel mockery “ of things attempted 
yet in prose or rhyme ;” and we believe is but seldom prac- 
tised by those who got through Ruddiman respectably in 
early lite. We therefore deem it worse than useless to 
present an endless catalogue of terms in Ornithology, fol- 
lowed by explanations more obscure and ‘ambiguous than 
the technicalities themselves; but shall rather endeavour 
either altogether to avoid unknown tongues, or, by the 
context, to render our meaning obvious to each capacity.! 

Those minute discriminations, so often insisted on, are 
in truth but seldom necessary in the description of a bird’s 
external aspect, especially of its feathered portions, be- 
cause large spaces of the plumage have frequently an 
identical character both in texture and. colour. Thus, 
if the entire head is either black, white, brown, or any 
other single colour, it would be a waste of words to de- 
scribe it in any other way than simply as being of that 
colour; that is, it would be unnecessary to say that the 
frontal, vertical, occipital, auricular, and ocular feathers of 
the head were coloured after such a fashion; but if one 
colour prevails over another, and yet is traversed, or in 
any way varied by other colours, the precise region, 
whether frontal or occipital, in which the variation lap- 
pens should be stated. We would almost say, that our 
nomenclature of the parts themselves depends to some ex- 
tent on the distribution of the colours. Thus, of birds with 


a black abdomen and a scarlet breast, we can easily con- 


ceive, that even of the same species two individuals may 
so considerably differ in the proportional extent of the 
supposed colours, that the black in one instance shall en- 
croach upon what corresponds to the scarlet of the other, 
or vice versa ; but still the phrases “ abdomen black, breast 
scarlet,” would suffice for both, though not proportionally 
the same in each. The fact is, that many of the special 
regions of a bird are by no means precisely marked, or at 
least are seldom seen to be so, unless we strip it of its 
plumage,—an untoward act, however, for one who desires 
to stuff or otherwise preserve its skin; and therefore some 
latitude must be allowed in our expression of the external 
parts. . 

The next portion to be briefly described is the leg or hin- 
der limb. This is divisible into the femur, tibia, tarsus, 
and toes. See Plate CCCLXXXVII. fig. 8, 

The femur, or thigh-bone (2), is cylindrical, somewhat 


ee very ample and interesting account of the diversified form of bills, 
"ory and Classification of Birds, vol. i, illustrated by numerous wood-cuts from the elegant pencil of the author. 


feet, and feathers, will be found in Mr Swainson’s satura! 
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Structure curved, usually very short, and always so concealed with- of genera and species,” says Locke, “ amounts tono more 
—— in the body as not to be apparent as an external portion but this, that men make abstract ideas, and, setting them 
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of the limb. The next division is the leg or tibia (m), in their minds with names annexed to them, do thereby 
frequently but erroneously called the thigh, probably enable themselves to consider things, and discourse of 
from its being the uppermost apparent portion. It is them, as it were in bundles, for the easier and readier im- 
usually covered with feathers, though sometimes bare on provement and communication of their knowledge, which 
its lower portion. Then follows the tarsus (7), that long; would advance but slowly were their words and thoughts 
slender, exposed portion, so conspicuous in almost all the confined only to particulars.” “ The reason,” he says 
species, varying considerably among accipitrine birds, ra- again, “ why I take so particular notice of this is, that we 
ther short in web-footed water-fowl, and greatly length- may not be mistaken about genera and species, and their | 
ened in the majority of shore-birds or waders. Its upper essences, as if they were things regularly and constantly © 
knobby portion, where it articulates with the tibia, is the made by nature, and had a real existence in things,—when — 
true heel, although generally in colloquial, and not sel- they appear upon a more wary survey to be nothing else | 
dom in descriptive language, termed the knee. The pro- but an artifice of the understanding, for the easier signi- 
minences of its lower extremity articulate with the does. fying such collections of ideas, as it should often have oc- 
The latter parts usually amount to four ; the hind toe, how- casion to communicate by one general term, under which 
ever, is wanting in many species, and the ostrich is general- divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that ab- . 
ly supposed to have only two toes, although Dr Riley has stract idea, might be comprehended.” 
demonstrated the existence in that bird also of a rudimen- The following observations by Mr Vigors may be intro- | 
tary inner toe. The hind toe is by some regarded as the duced with propriety in this place, as according closely 
first, the inner as the second, the middle as the third, and with our own views on the subject of generic divisions. 
the outer as the fourth toe ; and in this order there isa ‘ But though nature nowhere exhibits an absolute divi- 
progressive increase sn the number of the joints of which sion between her various groups, she yet displays suffi- 
each is composed,—the first having two, the second three, ciently distinctive characters to enable us to arrange them — 
the third four, and the fourth five bones. The surface into conterminous assemblages, and to retain each assem- 
of the tarsus, toes, and sometimes of the base of the tibia blage, at least in idea, separate from the rest. It is not, 
when that part is exposed, is covered either with plated or however, at the point of junction between it and its ad- 
reticulated scales, of various forms in different species; joining groups that I look for the distinctive character. 
and the tarsus is moreover often armed with one or more There, as M. Temminck justly observes, it is not to be 
spurs,—which, however, belong to the cutaneous rather found. It is at that central point which is most remote ) 
than the osseous system. A general notion of the latter, from the ideal point of junction on each side, and where 
as it exists in the class of birds, may be acquired by an the characteristic peculiarities of the groups, gradually 
inspection of the skeleton of the golden eagle just referred unfolding themselves, appear in their full development; it 
to (Plate CCCLXXXVIL. fig. 3). We shall here add no- is at that spot, in short, where the typical character is 
thing more upon the subject. most conspicuous, that I fix my exclusive attention. Upon 
these typical eminences I plant those banners of distinc. 
The position, and therefore to a certain extent the na- tion, round which corresponding species may congregate ; 


ture, of many modern genera, of which we are unable as they more or less approach the types of each, In 


from want of space to give the characters, will be seen in my pursuit of nature, Iam accustomed to look upon the) 
hich her productions insensibly pass into, 


the tabular views with which we terminate the present great series IN W i 
treatise. A considerable discordance still prevails in re- each other, with similar feelings to those with which I) | 
gard to the nature and amount of the generic groups in contemplate some of those beautiful pieces of natural) 1 
Ornithology,—some writers advocating a numerous sub- scenery, where the grounds swell out in a diversified in-) 

of characters; while terchange of valley and elevation. Here, although I can’: 


division, and consequent restriction, 
others adhere, perhaps too tenaciously, to old associa- detect no breach in that undulating outline over which the | 


t 
tions, which naturally tend to the augmentation of spe- eye delights to glide without interruption, I can still give i 
cies, in other words, to the extension rather than the in- a separate existence in idea to every elevation before me, 
crease of genera. The former plan is rendered neces- and assign it a separate name. It is upon the points of 5 
sary to a great extent by the vast additions which have eminence in each that I fix my attention, and it is these 
been made to our knowledge of groups and of typical spe- points I compare together, regardless, in my divisions, 0, | 
cies within the present century, and might be deemed the lower grounds which imperceptibly meet at the base. 
! 
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advisable among the larger genera even as a mere matter ‘[hus also it is that I fix upon the typical eminences tha’ 


of convenience ;—its abuse in the hands of unskilful or in- rise most conspicuously above that continued outline 1 
These afford m« 


experienced persons being of course no legitimate argu- which nature disposes her living groups. nord mt 
ment against it. There is, however, a great deal that is sufficient prominency of character for my ideal divisions 
arbitrary and unsettled in whatever principle may be sup- for ideal they must be, where nature shows none, Ant 
posed to guide the modern naturalist in the formation of thus *t is that I can conceive my groups to be at onc: 
his generic groups. The simplicity and ease of applica- separate and united; separate at their typical elevationt 
tion which characterised the former artificial systems have but united at their basal extremes. a 
been lost in their attempted demolition, while the recon- « [t is difficult to convey, in terms sufficiently explicll | 
structions now arising (in spite of the abundant though an accurate definition of abstract notions like the prese™! 
not always acknowledged appropriation of some useful old We may see the subject clearly ourselves, but not be abl 
materials) are not yet so complete and commodious as to to communicate it by words sufficiently intelligible, wales’ ; 
afford the same accommodation to the benighted student. to those who may happen to view it in the same light @| 
Order will no doubt some day spring from chaos, and even ourselves. I shall therefore take a familiar illustratior 
already, amid the darkness of the upheaving waters, are which comes home to the feelings of every man, aH whet) ; 
many sunny spots of terra firma towards which we fondly *t will be immediately apparent that strongly marked ¢! 

steer, “ well pleased that now our sea should find a shore.” visional groups may be kept apart from each other 1" i) 
Naturalists, however, need by no means quarrel with each conceptions, although we can recognise no absolute bout 
other, as if there was a certain good to gain, or some great dary lines by which we can say they are separated. hit 

physical truth to be established. ‘ All the great business  “ Let us take, for instance, that period of time whic | 


ses. volves the annual revolution of the earth round the sun, 
and let us divide it into the usual departments which we 
call seasons. Every man can picture to his own mind the 
decided characters by which these divisions of the year are 
parted from each other; he can mark out by definite dis- 
tinctions those striking periods where the year bursts forth 
into bud, where it opens into flower, where it ripens into 
fruit, and where it lapses into decay. He can ascertain 
the nature of the impressions which each season forces 
upon his own feelings, he can communicate such sensa- 
tions to others, and he can embody those natural periods, 
of whose separate existence he feels conscious, into sepa- 
rate and well-characterised divisions, to which he can re- 
fer, without fear of being misunderstood, under the distinct 
appellations of spring or summer, of autumn or of winter. 
But can he at the same time point out the actual limits of 
these natural departments of the year? Can he fix, for 
instance, in that intervening interchange of’ season, where 
the rigour of winter silently and imperceptibly relaxes into 
the mildness of spring,—can he fix, I say, upon the exact 
period when the former terminates, and the latter begins ? 
Can he assert at one moment that he is within the pre- 
cincts of one season, and that, even while he speaks, he 
has passed into the confines of the other. He may, it is 
true, assign artificial limits to each department, and may 
calculate with mathematical precision the months, the 
days, the hours, of which it consists. He may even as- 
sign reasons for his arbitrary divisions, and prove their pro- 
bable approximation to the regular interchange of nature. 
And this is precisely as far as the Zoologist can go. But 
this is all that isin his power. He never can feel or assert 
that the character of one season is lost at one particular 
moment, and gives place to the character of that which 
succeeds. Here, then, we have four decided divisions, per- 
fectly distinct in themselves, yet to which we are unable 
to affix the limits. So it is with the groups of Zoology. 
They exhibit separate divisions, distinguished by separate 
characters, but running into each other without any as- 
signable limits; and any man may draw his imaginary 
line across that ‘ border country,’ that ‘land debateable,’ 
_ which stretches between the conterminous regions, accord- 

ing as it suits his fancy or his peculiar views, or as it may 

accord with the greater or less preponderance of those 

minor landmarks which serve as an inferior mode of de- 
_ marcation in the absence of all natural boundaries.”! 


We shall now proceed with our proposed exposition of 
| the various orders. 


. Orpen I—RAPTORES, OR BIRDS OF PREY? 


Raptorial birds, under which term we include the tribes 
usually known by the general names of vultures, eagles, 


hawks, buzzards, kites, and owls, are distinguished by a 
curved, but always hooked at the extremity of the upper 
called the cere. The nostrils are usually open. The legs, 


strong, sharp-edged, acutely-pointed bill, more or less 
mandible, which is covered at the base by the membrane 
With few exceptions, are plumed as far as the top of the 
_farsus ; the latter part itself is usually bare, but is entirely 
"Covered with feathers in most of the nocturnal kinds, and 
Sele SO in several of tle diurnal. The toes are always 
tour in number, very free in their movements, the outer 
| Sometimes versatile ; and the whole, with rare exceptions, 
_ ate furnished with strong, sharp, curved, prehensile claws. 
2 HT Faptonal birds feed on animal substances,—the ma- 
ont on living prey. Representing in their own class the 
Cee 


* Zoological Journal, No. ii. p. 196. 
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ferine species among quadrupeds, they subdue their weak- 
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er brethren by force more frequently than guile; and if{—\— 


not more tyrannical than tigers, they at least exercise a 
more extended sway, for the fields, the woods, and waters, 
the barren mountains, and resounding shore, are all alike 
subjected to their fierce control. Their power of flight is 
remarkable for its surpassing strength and long endurance. 
They occur in some form or other under every clime, and 
their external aspect varies greatly, both in size and shape, 
from the ponderous eagle and condor of long extended 
wing, to the finch-falcon of Bengal, which is scarcely 
larger than a sparrow. But, generally speaking, raptorial 
birds are of considerable bulk, as might be anticipated 
from the necessity under which they lie of subduing an 
active and not always unresisting prey. Their forms, how- 
ever, are often graceful, their actions energetic, their eyes 
bold and bright, and their plumage beautifully varied ;— 
but they are more remarkable for chaste and subdued co- 
louring, for sober shades of intermingled black and brown, 
than for those brilliant or gorgeous hues which characterise 
so many of the feathered tribes. 

Their dispositions naturally fierce or unaccommodating, 
if not contentious, their ravening appetites, and dangerous 
weapons, induce them but seldom to associate with each 
other. We shall not here describe them, after the manner 
of many authors, as gloomy and mistrustful,—for what 
cause has an eagle, rejoicing in his strength, and winging 
his way from distant isles o’er waters glittering with re- 
dundant life, or hovering on the side of some majestic 
mountain, of which the purple heath is one wide store- 
house of the best of game,—what cause has he for gloom? 
Or why should he mistrust, whose sail-broad vans might 
almost carry him across the vast Atlantic, or assuredly in 
a few brief hours transport him from his bold but barren 
eyrie, to richer pastures, reverberating with the varied 
voices of defenceless flocks? We believe there is nothing 
mournful or disconsolate in beings which pursue the un- 
fettered exercise of natural instinct. Such fearful attri- 
butes are but reflections from the melancholy mind of man 
(whose morbid reason often casts a gloom across the bright- 
est sun), but cloud not in reality the face of nature. Birds 
of prey, however, are not gregarious,—although, “ where 
the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
For eagles we presume to read vultures, the scavengers of 
the raptorial order, which in sultry regions are highly use- 
ful in clearing all decaying offal from the earth. With 
these exceptions, the others may be said to dwell in single 
pairs,—at times in solitude. They build their rnde but 
sufficing nests amid precipitous rocks, on ancient ruins, 
and occasionally among forest trees, while a few take up 
their station on the ground. They seldom lay more than 
four eggs, and many only rear a pair of young. These are 
at first extremely helpless, and covered for a time with 
down. The females, in the generality of species, are con- 
siderably larger than the males. The plumage of the 
sexes often differs greatly, and in such cases the offspring 
for one or more seasons resembles the mother. 

The voicein the raptorial order is almost always harsh and 
unmusical, sometimes more plaintive in the hooting kinds, 
complaining by night from ivy-mantled tower or ancient 
tree; and only one species, a hawk from Africa, has 
been ever said to sing. The uses to the human race of 
birds of prey are not remarkable. The scavengers above 
alluded to are beneficial in their way, but the same can 
scarcely be alleged of such as carry off our lambs or poul- 
try; and we are not aware that either their flesh or fea- 
thers are of much avail. More might have been said of 
certain members of the order, had not the practice of 


> AcciriTREs, Linn.; Rapaces, Temm. 
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Raptores. falconry, with other chivalrous uses, been about to pass 


“away. 


SECT. I.—DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY. 


Cere usually naked, or partly covered by setaceous fea- 
thers. Nostrils open. Eyes of medium size, lateral. 
Head rather small, and elongated ; face not surrounded by 
a completed disk of projecting feathers, as in owls. Ster- 
num strong and solid. Stomach membranous. Intes- 
tines not greatly extended. Czeca short. Toes naked. 

Of this section Linnzus and the other naturalists formed 
only two genera, Vultur and Falco, which some regard as 
forming two large families, subdivided into numerous mi- 
nor groups. ‘There is, upon the whole, a well-marked 
character, or at least a strong physiognomical distinction, 
between the Vulturide and Falconide ; but this is niore 
easily seen than expressed, or, when expressed, is often 
erroneously so. Thus a strong alleged distinction is the 
nearly naked head of the former; but the lammer-geyer 
(G. barbatus) has that part as densely plumed as any 
eagle. However, the nails are generally blunt, and the 
feet comparatively feeble. 


FAMILY 1.—VULTURID#E.! 


The birds of this fainily are of large size and gluttonous 
habits. They prefer animal substances in a state of de- 
composition to living prey, and are frequently gregarious. 
The bill is never notched, and the feet and claws are more 
feeble and less curved than among the Falconide. Though 
indolent, especially after meal time, they are distinguished 
by great powers of flight. Their bodies in repose assume 
a more or less horizontal position. ‘Their flesh is disgust- 
ing as an article of food, but their down has been occasion- 
ally made use of for domestic purposes. 

Genus Vuttur, Cuv. Bill large and strong, compress- 
ed, straight at the base, convex and rounded at the 
point. Nostrils naked, rounded, obliquely pierced. Head 
and neck bare of ordinary feathers, but covered by a short 
down. A collar of long soft feathers at the base of the neck. 

The true vultures, as now restricted, belong to the an- 
cient world. Their flight, though slow, is powerful and 
long sustained. They frequently rise, by repeated gyra- 
tions, to a great height in the air, and descend in a simi- 
lar manner. They assemble in troops, and feed for the 
most part on carcasses; yet the Dalmatian shepherds are 
said to dread their inroads among their sheep and lambs. 
They build among inaccessible rocks, and feed their young 
by emptying the unsavoury contents of their own crops. 
It does not appear that they can transfix or carry off their 
prey by means of their talons, as do hawks and eagles. 

We have two species in Europe, the cinereous vulture 
CV. cinereus, Linn. Plate CCCLXXXVIII. fig. 1), called 
arrian on the Pyrenees, and the griffon or fulvous vulture 
(V. fulvus, Linn.). Both birds occur in Spain and the 
Tyrol, but are scarcely ever seen in Switzerland, and are 
rare in Germany. ‘The nidification of the cinereous vul- 
ture is still unknown. It probably never breeds in Eu- 
rope, but rather in the mountainous countries of Asia, 
where it is known to occur abundantly. The fulvous vul- 
ture is more courageous than the preceding, and more 
inclined to seize on living prey. It is common in the 
neighbourhood of Gibraltar, abounds in Dalmatia during 
winter, and has been observed to breed in Sardinia on 
lofty trees. It lays two eggs, of a greenish white, with a 
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' On the modern groups into which this family is divisible, the reader may consult a paper by Mr Vigors in the Zovlogical Jour» 


nal, No. vill. p. 3638. 
2 Vultur, Linn. Cuv. ; Cathartes, Iliger, Tenm. 


rugose surface. It is widely spread over the continent R 
of Africa. Several other species are found in the warmer 
regions of the old world. 

Genus Sarcorampuus, Dumeril” Bill thick, straight 
from the base, but strongly curved at the extremity, the 
margin of the upper mandible having a somewhat sinuous 
or S-like outline. Nostrils longitudinal and oblong. 
Head and neck bare, wattled, surmounted by a fleshy 
crest. 

This genus is confined to America, and consists of three 
species, the famous condor of the Andes (S. condor), the 
king-vulture (S. papa), and the Californian vulture (8, 
ealifornianus). The condor inhabits the loftiest of the 
Andes, and in its aérial flights is supposed to attain to 
a station far above that of every other living creature, 
According to Humboldt, it soars to an elevation nearly 
six times greater than that at which clouds are usually 
suspended in the sky. At the vast height of almost six 
perpendicular miles, the condor is seen majestically sail- 
ing through the ethereal space, watchfully surveying the 
airy depth in quest of his accustomed prey. When im- 
pelled by hunger, he descends to the nearest plains which 
border on the Cordilleras ; but his sojourn there is brief, 
as he seems instinctively to prefer the desolate and lofty 
mountains. The barometer amid such aérial haunts at- 
tains only to the height of sixteen inches. These rocky 
eyries (of which the plain is elevated about 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea) are known vernacularly by the 
name of condor nests. There, perched in dreary solitude, 
on the crests of scattered peaks, at the very verge of the 
region of perpetual snow, these dark gigantic birds are 
seen silently reposing like melancholy spectres. Hardly 
an instance is known of their assaulting even an infant, 
though many credulous travellers have given accounts of 
their killing young persons of ten or twelve years of age? 

The history of the condor, like that of its Patagonian 
neighbours of the human race, has in fact been much ob- 
scured by exaggeration. An inspection of its feet and 
claws suffices to show that it is not gifted with great 
prehensile power, and could scarcely carry off the most 
ill-conditioned child, though not seldom accused of such 
evil practices. Condamine informs us that he has often 
seen condors hovering over flocks of sheep, some of which 
they “ would have carried away, had they not been 
scared by the shepherds ;” and this vague supposition is 
stated as a fact in their natural history! It is a bird of 
powerful wing, but of vulturine habits, feeding much on 
dead animal matter, but not unfrequently joining together 
in the attack of cattle, especially of such as are in any way 
enfeebled. Although the usual station of the condor is 
mountainous, it often descends, as we have said, to feed 
among the plains and valleys; and a female, now in the 
French museum, was found at sea, sitting on the dead 
body of a floating whale. It breeds amid the inaccessible 
peaks of the Andes, making no nest, but depositing 1ts 
eggs upon the arid rock. It isa large bird, of from three 
to four feet in length, with an extent of wing very various 
ly stated, but probably sometimes reaching from ten to 
twelve feet. ‘The female is of a much browner hue, and 
wants the caruncles. She is less in size than the male, 
an unusual circumstance in this order, although we sus- 
pect that the greater bulk of that sex is a feature chiefly 
characteristic of the hawks and eagles. 

“In riding along the plain,” says Sir Francis Head, wt 
passed a dead horse, about which were forty or fifty Con” 
dors; many of them were gorged and unable to fly; se 
veral were standing on the ground devouring the carcass ; 


3 Nuttall’s Manual of Ornithology, i. p. 36- 
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and South America, and extends, in the central districts Raptores. 
of the fur-countries, as far north as the 54th degrce. It “-~7~—" 


I rode within twenty yards of 


~~ them; one of the largest of the birds was standing with 


one foot on the ground, and the other on the horse’s 
body 3 display of muscular strength as he lifted the flesh, 
and tore off great pieces, sometimes shaking his head and 
pulling with his beak, and sometimes pushing with his leg. 
Got to Mendoza, and went to bed. Wakened by one of 
my party who arrived; he told me, that seeing the con- 
dors hovering in the air, and knowing that several of them 
would be gorged,' he had also ridden up to the dead 
horse, and that as one of these enormous birds flew about 
fifty yards off, and was unable to go any farther, he rode 
up to him; and then, jumping off his horse, seized him by 
the neck. ‘The contest was extraordinary, and the ren- 
contre unexpected. No two animals can well be imagin- 
ed less likely to meet than a Cornish miner and a condor, 
and few could have calculated, a year ago, when the one 
was hovering high above the snowy pinnacles of the Cor- 
dillera, and the other many fathoms beneath the surface 
of the ground in Cornwall, that they would ever meet to 
wrestle and ‘hug’ upon the wide desert plain of Villa- 
Vicencia. My companion said he had never had sucha 
battle in his life; that he put his knee upon the bird’s 
breast, and tried with all his strength to twist his neck ; 
but that the condor, objecting to this, struggled violently, 
and that also, as several others were flying over his head, 
he expected they would attack him. He said, that at last 
he succeeded in killing his antagonist, and with great pride 
he showed me the large feathers from his wings; but 
when the third horseman came in, he told us he had found 
the condor in the path, but not quite dead.”? 

The king-vulture, S. papa (Plate CCCLXXXVIIL. fig. 
3), is a much more gaily adorned species, the fleshy por- 
tions of its head and neck being red, orange, and purple, 
The upper parts of the plumage are of a pale reddish-white 
or clay colour, the collar at the base of the neck is bluish- 
gray, the quill-feathers and tail black (the former with 
paler edgings), and the under parts of the body white. 
This beautiful bird is found in America, from the 30th 
degree of north latitude, to about the 32d in the southern 
hemisphere ; that is, it occurs in Mexico, Paraguay, Gui- 
ana, Brazil, and Peru; but most abundantly beneath the 
torrid zone. According to Azara, it makes its nest in 
hollow trees, and lays two eggs. It is supposed to derive 
its name from its habit of driving off the common vultures 
of America, called turkey buzzards, from their prey. The 
female king-vulture is of somewhat smaller size than the 
male. The ruff, and all the upper parts of her plumage, 
are brownish black, and her bill is destitute of caruncles. 

Genus Catuarrzs, Illiger. Bill much more slender 
than in the preceding genera ; the upper mandible inflat- 
ed above the nostrils, cncroaching as it were upon the 
forehead, curved at the point, the margins nearly straight ; 
the under mandible slender, slightly inflated, and obtuse 
at the terminal portion. Cere extended. Nostrils broad, 
quadrangular, longitudinal, very open. Head and neck 
naked, without caruncles. Tongue fleshy, fringed. Tarsi 
naked, rather feeble; claws short, curved, blunt. Tail- 
feathers twelve. 

This genus, as now restricted, is likewise confined to 
America. It consists of two species, the common turkey 
buzzard (so called in the United States), C. aura, Plate 
CCCLXXXVIII. fig. 2, and the carrion-crow (of the same 
country), C. atratus. The former is abundantboth in North 


is partially migratory, even in the middle states, retiring 
southwards on the approach of winter. A few remain 
throughout the year in Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey ; but none are known to breed in any of the Atlantic 
States to the north of the one last named. In the interior, 
however, they reach a much higher latitude during their 
summer migrations, probably owing to the greater heat of 
that season in the inland districts. A few make their ap- 
pearance on the banks of the Saskatchewan when the 
month of June is far advanced, and after all the other 
summer. birds have arrived and settled in their leafy ar- 
bours. Though gregarious in more southern countries, 
where they fly and feed in flocks, towards their northern 
limits seldom more than a pair are seen together. They 
feed on carrion, which they discover at a great distance, 
it is now said, by the sense of sight alone. They some- 
times eat with such gluttonous voracity as to be unable to 
rise from the ground. Thcy have been accused of at- 
tacking pigs, beginning the assault by picking out their 
eyes. But Mr Waterton, during his residence in Deme- 
rara, could not ascertain that they destroyed cven living 
reptiles. He killed lizards and frogs and placed them in 
their way, but they took no notice of them till they began 
to emit a putrid effluvia. He differs from Mr Audubon 
in his ideas regarding the relative superiority in these 
birds of the organs of sight and smell. The one thinks 
the eyes have it, the other the nose. The turkey buzzard 
hatches her eggs in some swampy solitude, on a truncat- 
ed hollow tree or excavated stump or log, laying them on 
the rotten wood. This species roosts at night on trees, 
but more seldom than the other kind in flocks. In winter 
they sometimes pass the night in numbers on the roofs of 
houses in the suburbs of the southern cities, probably in- 
duced to do so by the warmth which emanates from the 
chimneys. On fine clear days, even in the winter season, 
they amuse themselves by soaring majestically into the 
air, rising rapidly in large gyrations; and ascending be- 
yond the thinnest fleecy clouds, they almost disappear 
from mortal view. In Scuth America they will sometimes 
accompany the condor in his loftiest flights, rising, all 
fetid though they be, above the region of the purest Alps ; 
and thus exhibiting an emblem of the mind of man, so 
often sunk in Epicurus’ sty, yet for a time so raised by 
god-like genius, as not seldom to perceive “ far off the 
crystal battlements of heaven.” 

The other species of this genus is the black vulture, or 
carrion-crow of the United States, C. atratus. it is rather 
less than the preceding, measuring about twenty-six inch- 
es in length, the general colour of the plumage dull black, 
with a dark cream-coloured spot on the primaries. It is 
more impatient of cold, and prevails chiefly about the 
larger maritime cities of South Carolina, Georgia, and Flo- 
rida. They seem, from Mr Douglas’s account, to proceed 
further north on the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Although they rise at times to a considerable elevation, 
their flight is less easy and graceful than that of the tur- 
key buzzard. They are much morc familiar, and in 
Charleston and Savannah may be seen walking the streets 
as demurely as domestic fowl. They sometimes beconie 
individually known ; and a veteran with only one leg was 
observed to visit the shambles, and claim the bounty of a 
gentle butcher, for upwards of twenty years. 
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' The manner in which the Guachos catch these birds is to killa horse and skin him; and they say that although not a con- 


dor is to be seen, 


the smell i : 
stateless e smell instantly attracts them 


* Rough Notes across the Pampas. 


When I was at one of the mines in Chili, I idly mentioned to a person that I 
ati ave a condor : some days afterwards a Guacho arrived at Santiago from this person with three large ones. They had 
od ~ caught in this manner, and had. been hung over a horse; two had died of galloping, 

acho a dollar, who immediately left me to consider what I could do with three such enormous birds.” 


but the other was alive. I gave the 
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Raptores. Genus Ngornron, Sav. Cathartes, Illig. Percnopte- ceived it from the snow-capped ranges of the Himalaya Ri 
——" rus, Cuv. Bill long. slender, rounded, inflated at the Mountains. | 
curvature of the upper mandible, which is much hooked _ The bird described by Bruce under the title of Abou 
at the extremity. Nostrils median, oval, longitudinal, Duck’n, or Father Long-Beard, is certainly identical with 
open. Cere covering two thirds of the bill. Face, cheeks, the lammer-geyer, although we have been sometimes puz- 
and throat naked, also a space extending down the middle zled to reconcile the comparatively feeble feet of the beau- 
of the neck. Tongue oblong, linear. Tail of fourteen tiful series submitted to our examination by Professor 
feathers. Jameson, with the meat-bearing prowess of the Abyssinian 
These birds are inhabitants of the ancient world. They instance. On the loftiest summit of the mountain of La- 
are less powerful than the true vultures, and of smaller mallon, while the traveller's servants were refreshing them- 
size, but are still more useful in their scavengerial func- selves after the fatigues of a toilsome ascent, and enjoying 
tions, their love of putrid flesh, and of all impurities, be- the pleasures of a delightful climate and a good dinner of 
ing insatiable. The rachainach of Bruce, or gingi vul- goat’s flesh, a lammer-geyer suddenly made his appearance 
ture of Sonnerat (Neophron perenoplerus, Sav.), affords & among them. A great shout, or rather cry of distress, 
characteristic example. See Plate CCCLXXXVIIL fig. 4. attracted the attention of Bruce, who, while walking to- 
It is equal in size to a raven, the throat and cheeks na- wards the bird, saw it deliberately put its foot into a pan 
ked, the feathers of the head and back of the neck long, containing a huge piece of meat prepared for boiling. 
narrow, and pointed. The plumage of the male is white, Finding the temperature, however, somewhat higher than 
except the quill-feathers, which are black ; that of the fe- it was accustomed to among the pure gushing springs of | 
male and young is brown. This species has been described that rocky and romantic region, it suddenly withdrew, but 
under a great variety of names. It occurs in several parts immediately afterwards settled upon two large pieces which 
of Europe, more especially in Spain, Italy, and the Island lay upon a wooden platter, and transfixing them with its 
of Elba. It is likewise widely distributed over Africa, talons, carried them off. It then disappeared over the edge 
where it is known to the Hottentots by the name of hou- of a “ steep Tarpeian rock,” down which criminals were 
goop. It was held in great respect by the ancient Egyp- sometimes thrown, and whose mangled remains may be 
tians, and is frequently represented on the monuments of supposed to have first induced the bird to select the spot 
that mysterious people. It is said to follow caravans asa place of sojourn. The traveller, in expectation of an- 
through the desert, for the sake of devouring every dead other visit, immediately prepared his arms, and it was not 
or unclean thing. We may add, that it has occurred once long before the gigantic creature re-appeared. 
or twice in England. 
Genus GypaETos, Storr. Bill strong, straight, curved 
at the point, and somewhat inflated at the curvature. 


As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 


Cere basal, covered by strong bristly feathers pointing To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids ° 
forwards. Nostrils oblique, oval, concealed by bristles. On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Tongue thick, fleshy, bifid. Head feathered. A tuft of Of Ganges sd Hyfennes, Indian streams ; 

bristly or hair-like feathers beneath the bill. Tarsi short, But on his way lights on the barren plains 


Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 


thick, feathered. Tail-feathers twelve. With sails and wind their cany waggons light :— 


This genus contains only a single species, the cele- 
brated lammer-geyer, or bearded vulture of the Alps (G. So landed with far-stretched fanning pinions our lammer- 
barbatus). See Plate CCCLXXXVIII. fig. 5. It is one geyer, within ten yards of his expected savoury mess, 
of the largest, or at least the longest-winged, of all the Eu- but also within an equal distance of Bruce’s practised 
ropean birds of prey, haunting the highest mountains, and rifle, which instantly sent a ball through its ponderous | 
preying on lambs, goats, chamois, marmots, &c. Its body, and the magnificent bird sunk down upon the grass, 
strength and prowess are probably exaggerated, for al- with scarce a flutter of its outspread wings. 
though its powers of wing are undoubtedly great, its legs | We may here close our brief notice of the first great 
and talons are proportionally more feeble than those of family of the raptorial order, merely remarking farther, | 
eagles and falcons. It is said not unfrequently to secure that the species last alluded to, though not so regarded by _ 
its alpine prey by descending upon it suddenly with rush- any of our systematic writers, appears to us to bear a great 
ing wing, and driving it over a precipice, devouring the resemblance to the kites. 


shattered limbs at leisure. It builds among inaccessible : 
precipices, and lays two eggs. It is now one of the rarest 
of the birds of Europe, though formerly not uncommon FAMILY IJ.—FALCONID. 


among the mountains of Tyrol, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The peasant sportsmen of the last century often killed This extensive family corresponds to the ancient unre- 
them, and one, Andreas Durner by name, is quoted by M. stricted genus Falco, now greatly subdivided by modern 
Michahelles as having shot sixty-five with his own hand. naturalists, but not yet very satisfactorily arranged.! It 
Though a bird of rare occurrence, the bearded vulture is contains a vast assemblage of eagles, hawks, buzzards, 
very extensively distributed. In Europe it haunts the kites, &c., all characterized by a more or less curved bill, 
steeps of the Pyrenean Mountains, and the central Alps of which the upper mandible is strongly hooked ; by ob- 
from Piedmont to Dalmatia ; it is described by MM. Larey vious or open nostrils, pierced in an almost always naked 
and Savigny as occurring in Egypt, and by Bruce as an cere; and by curved retractile pointed talons. The head 
inhabitant of Abyssinia; it has been received both from is never bare of feathers, as in most of the preceding fa- 
Northern Africa and the Cape of Good Hope, by M. Tem- mily, and the eye-brows are usually bony and projecting. 

minck ; in Asia it is known to cast its cloud-like shadow | The geographical distribution of the Falconide, const 
over the vast steppes of the Sibérian deserts; while not dered in their generality, is universal, one or more species 
many years have elapsed since Professor Jameson re- being found in all known countries from Spitzbergen ' 
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5 The genus Falco, which in the days of Linnzeus did not exceed thirty-two different kinds, amounts, in the last edition of Dr 


Latham’s Synopsis, to 247. We have no doubt it now exceeds 300 species, even although many of Latham’s names are reducl 
to the rank of synonyms. 
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es: New Holland, and several particular kinds having a very 
— wide range, not only longitudinally across the whole tem- 
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are usually large and lustrous; their limbs, even wlien Raptores. 
light, very strong and muscular, and armed with formi- —~— 


perate and northern parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, but latitudinally through almost every clime. 
Most of them are, to a certain extent, migratory in their 
habits, although their movements are by no means so re- 
gularly periodical as are those of more laborious wing. In 
fact, the birds of this family, surpassing all others both in 
the duration and rapidity of their flight, are scarcely amen- 
able to those natural laws which, in so many instances, ap- 
pear to regulate or restrict the location of other tribes ; 
and hence we find, that if a mural precipice, an insulated 
crag, the mouldering wall of a ruined castle, or the tor- 
tuous branch of some ancient and umbrageous forest tree, 
has been successfully sought for in spring as a secure re- 
treat for the purposes of nidification and the rearing of 
their young, the other seasons of the year are usually spent 
in a life of wandering rapine. When we consider the tacts 
which have been recorded of the flight both of hawks and 
pigeons, the migratory movements of birds in general be- 
come much less a subject of wonder (excepting always the 
beautiful instinct by which they are directed), than they 
would at first appear. It is well known that a falcon be- 
longing to Elenry IJ. of France, which had been carried to 
Fontainehleau, made its escape, and was retaken next day 
in the island of Malta, where it was recognised by the 
tings on its legs. According to Colonel Montagu, it must 
have flown with a velocity equal to fifty-seven miles an 
hour, supposing it to have been on wing the whole time. 
“But as such birds never fly by night, and allowing the 
day to have been at the longest, or containing eightcen 
hours of light, this would make seventy-five miles an hour. 
It is probable, however, that it neither had so many hours 
of light in the twenty-four to perform the journey, nor 
that it was retaken the moment of its arrival; so that we 
may fairly conclude that much less time was occupied in 
performing that distant flight.” Another falcon having 
been sent from the Canary Islands to the Duke of Lernios, 
then in Andalusia, was found in Tencriffe sixteen hours 
after it had taken its flight from Spain. In regard to this 
instance the calculation is more simple, and less likely to 
prove erroneous, because, supposing the bird to have fol- 
lowed anything like a direct course, its flight from the 
coast of Andalusia to its native island would lie through- 
out over the waters of the ocean, and must therefore have 
been continuous. Now the distance being not less than 
192 miles, that space divided by sixteen, the number of 
hours employed would give an average of forty-seven miles 
an hour for the whole course. At this rate, if a falcon 
were to leave the rock of Gibraltar on a Monday morning, 
it might enjoy eight hours repose, and yet reach Edin- 
burgh Castle in the course of Tuesday forenoon. Pigeons 
have been shot in the far-inland forests of America with 
their stomachs full of fresh rice, which, to have resisted 
the digestive process, must have been swallowed not many 
hours preceding, but could not have heen obtained within 


eight hundred miles of the place where they were killed. 


{t thus appears probable, that the most extended migra- 
tory movement which any species is required to perform, 
May in the greater number of cases be accomplished in a 
raale of days,—more frequently in the course of a few 
ours, 


The numerous specics by which this great family is con- 


- Stituted, though rarely adorned by those brilliant colours 


Hie characterize so many of the gentler tribes, are per- 
aps of all the feathered race the most remarkable for 
fauty of form and elegance of proportion. ‘Their eycs 


dable claws with which they pounce their prey. Their 
general aspect (especially that of the true falcons), when 
compared with other birds, is well expressed by the word 
noble; and a single glance suffices to show that a combi- 
nation of fierceness, cnergy, and courage, must form their 
predominating character. Like most other animals, how- 
ever, whether human or brute, they are by no means in- 
sensible to kindness ; and their instinctive sagacity, when 
directed by the skill and perseverance of man, has tor ages 
been rendered subservient to his amusement in the sports 
of the field. But the princely art of falconry, whether 
from the progress of agriculture, the consequent minuter 
subdivision of land, and the increase of inconvenient bar- 
riers by the fencing of enclosed grounds,—or the tastes of 
men of rank and fortune having followed in another di- 
rection, las now almost entirely fallen into disuse. The 
species most generally trained for the purpose in this coun- 
try appears to have been the peregrine falcon, but inany 
other kinds are used in eastern regions; and even pon- 
derous eagles are sometimes made subservient to the hu- 
man will. Mew things indeed more strongly illustrate the 
subduing influence of reason over instinct, than that a 
coarse illiterate groom, by tossing upa shapeless lure, should 
thus entice a proud rejoicing falcon from his airy height, 
and render him so submissively obedient as to forsake his 
soaring flight, and all his bright survey of field and river, 
and close contentedly his yet unweaned wings, to perch 
for hours upon a brawny arm, his lustrous eye encapped in 
velvet hood, and limbs “by jessies bound.” 

We must be very. brief in our indications of the minor 
groups ; and of several subgenera, as they are called, we 
can do nothing more than give the names. We do not here 
adopt the division of noble and ignoble birds of prey, which 
wedcem a distinction without a difference, seeing that some 
of the long-winged hawks are difficult to train, while seve- 
ral of the short-winged kinds are made with ease submis- 
sive to the human race. 

The genus Daprrius of Vieillot (Caracara, Cuv.) is 
formed by the Falco aterrimus of Temm. (Pl. Col. 37 and 
342). The cheeks and front of the throat are bare of fea- 
thers. Thecere is haired. Theadult plumage of the species 
named is black, with a white band spotted with black at 
the base of the tail; the bare portion of the face is flesh- 
coloured, the cere and legs yellow, the bill lead-coloured. 
The total length is about fifteen inches. It occurs in Gui- 
ana and Brazil. Its habits are unknown. 

The genus IsycTer of the same author ( Caracara, Cuv.) 
has the cere smooth, and the upper part of the neck, as 
well as the cheeks, bare of feathers. ‘Ihe stomach is also 
bare and prominent. The tarsi are short, strong, and re- 
ticulated. We believe there is only a single species of 
this genus also, the 1b. leucogaster of Vieillot (Gal. pl. 6), 
or Falco formosus of Latham. Its bill is feeble, and but 
slightly hooked, and its habits offer a corresponding non- 
conformity with the usual manners of the raptorial order. 
It is of a mild and peaceable nature, living, it is said, chief- 
ly on fruits and seeds, with the addition of a few insects, 
such as ants and locusts. It builds on trees, and utters 
from time to time a harsh discordant cry. It inhabits 
Guiana and Brazil, and, exhibiting some of the hahits of 
the toucans, is called by the negroes the capttaine des gros 
becs. 

The genus Caracara, Cuv. (Polyborus, Vieil.), has the 
face only partially naked. The C. Braziliensis (Plate 
CCCLXXXVIII. fig. 6) is extremely common in Paraguay. 
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Geese are also known to have been shot in Newfoundland with 


but at an immense distance from that island. 
VOL. XVI. 


their crops full of maize, a species of corn which does not grow 
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says Mr Macgillivray, “ they fly around him at a respect. I 
ful distance, sailing with outstretched wings, occasionally 
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Raptores. It lives in pairs, flies rapidly, and preys on birds and small 
“~~.” quadrupeds, as well as on insects and reptiles. The fe- 


male is said to build upen the ground when in the pampas, 
and on trees when located in wooded countries. ‘This ac- 
commodating habit is known to prevail among many other 
birds. 

The three preceding genera, which some regard as form- 
ing the tribe of Caracaras, are all-native to the new world, 
and may be said to form a link with the vultures, both in 
regard to the bareness of the face, and their alleged ten- 
dency to prey on carrion. 

We now proceed to the éribe of eagles, of which the 
bill is very robust, comparatively straight at its basal and 
middle portion, and suddenly curved at the extremity. It 
includes the species most celebrated for their strength and 
courage. Their strong limbs, curved talons, and broad ex- 
pansive wings, enable them to carry off well-grown lambs, 
and other bulky prey. They are therefore dreaded by 
shepherds and such pastoral people, as robbers of the first 
rank, and a high premium is placed upon their heads ac- 
cordingly. 

In the genus Aqutua properly so called, the bill is 
shorter than the head, straight, curved at the tip, the edge 
of the upper mandible with a slight festoon; the nostrils 
are oblong and oblique ; the cere haired ; the tarsi short, 
and covered with feathers. ‘The well-known golden eagle 
(A. chrysetos) affords a characteristic example. This fine 
British species is widely spread over Europe and America. 
In our own country it builds on the ledges of mountain 
precipices—on the Continent its nest is frequently found 
in forests; for example, in that of Fontainebleau. it is com~ 
mon in the northern and central parts of Europe, but rarer 
in the south. It is, however well known in Italy. We 
have seen it sailing over the deep basin of the vale of 
D’Uomo d’Ossola, and high above the highest snowy peaks 
which glitter around the majestic passes of the Simplon. 
In America it breeds among the subalpine districts which 
skirt the Rocky Mountains, being seldom seen farther east- 
ward. It is regarded by the aborigines as an emblem of 
strength and courage, and the Indian warrior as well as the 
highland chieftain glories in his eagle plume. These birds 
sometimes soar to a vast height, but they seem to do so 

‘rather as a kind of sporting exercise, than with a view to 
search for prey. When employed in hunting, they keep 
far nearer the earth, sweeping up the valleys, and skirting 
the sides of heath-covered mountains. The golden eagle 
is becoming rarer in Scotland every year. Many ancient 
eyries are pointed out to travellers by gray-haired shep- 
herds, where the bird itself is now no longer known, and in 
no lengthened period we may expect its extirpation. Se- 
veral other kinds of feather-footed eagles are known to 
naturalists, such as the Aquila imperials, a common Egyp- 
tian species, not unfrequent in the eastern countries of Eu- 
rope,—and the Aquila Bonelli, a recent acquisition, native 
to the mountains of Sardinia, and no doubt inhabiting other 
alpine lands. Aguila fucosus is a New Holland species, 
very common near Port Jackson, and remarkable tor its 
fine wedge-shaped tail. 

In the genus Hai#TUus, or sea-eagle, the bill is nearly 
as long as the head, and the tarsi are bare of feathers, ex- 
cept at the top. Their habits resemble those of the eagles 
proper, but they prey more on fish, and will feed more rea- 
dily on tainted flesh. Species occur in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. Our own white-tailed eagle (2. 
albicilla, Plate CCCLXXXVILII. fig. 8) affords a good ex- 
ample. ‘“ On observing a person walking near their nests,” 


1 Rapacious Birds of Britain, p. 69. 


2 American Ornithology, vol.i. p. 23. We quote Professor Jameson’s systematic edition, in four small volumes (Constable's i 
1831). ‘Lhe student of American Ornithology will find some valuable notes by Sir William Jardine, in another Edinburgh edition, 
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in three vols. large 8vo, 1832. 


uttering a savage scream of anger, and allowing their legs | 
to dangle, with outspread talons, as if to intimidate him. 
I have observed them thus occupied, when on the edge of 
a precipice five hundred feet high, with a very steep slope 
above me, bounded by rocks, and from which I could not 
have made my escape had the birds been resolute. Al- 
though on such occasions they are in general extremely 
cautious, notwithstanding their manifest anxiety for the 
safety of their young, yet I once saw an eagle come within 
an hundred yards, when it was brought down with buck- 
shot by a friend whom I had accompanied to the place.”! 
The same writer observes, that he has never heard of the 
sea-eagle attacking those employed in robbing its nest; but 
that he has been credibly informed of its having attempt- 
ed to molest individuals whom it chanced to find among 
its native crags, in perilous places. In the Hebrides it is 
itself frequently assailed by the skua-gull; and we have 
ourselves more than once seen it attacked by the raven. 
In our present group are many other species, such as 
the beautiful Halietus leucogaster of New Holland, and 
the bald or white-headed eagle of America, H, leucocepha- 
lus. The latter is often seen sailing through and around 
the gigantic column of spray which rises from that “ hell 
of waters,” the cataract of Niagara. ‘Though a bird of 
powerful wing, he seems to have fallen somehow into lazy © 
habits, or at least prefers the produce of others’ labours to 
his own. ‘“ Elevated,” says Wilson, “on the high, dead 
limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a view of the 
neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to conteni- 
plate the motions of the various feathered tribes that pur- 
sue their busy avocations below,—the snow-white gulls — 
slowly winnowing the air,—the busy tring: coursing along — 
the sands,—-trains of ducks streaming over the surface,— | 
silent and watchful cranes intent and wading,—clamorous — 
crows,—and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the 
bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over 
all these hovers one whose action instantly arrests his 
whole attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sud- | 
den suspension in air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye, | 
kindles at the sight, and balancing himself with half-open- | 
ed wings upon the branch, he watches the result. Down , 
rapid as an arrow from heaven descends the object of his | 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it dis- 
appears in the deep, making the surges foam around. At 
this moment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; 
and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once h 
more emierge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in | 
the air with screams of exultation. These are the signals | 
for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives | 
chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these ren- i 
contres the most elegant and sublime aérial evolutions. f 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just op } 
the point of reaching his opponent, when with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the lat- 
ter drops his fish :—the eagle poising himself for a moment, 
as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
snatches it in its grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away into the woods.”? When 
forced to hunt for themselves, they often attack young | 
pigs, lambs, and sickly sheep. 
In the genus Panpioy the bill is much shorter than the 
head; the tarsi are short and naked, covered all round with 
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the sparrow-hawks and goshawks. The bill is curved al- Raptores. 
most from the base, convex, the upper mandible dilated —-~-——“ 


@s. imbricated scales ; the claws are large and rounded on the 
— ynder surface, the outer toe very versatile ; and tlie second 
feather of the wing the longest. Our British osprey, or 
small fishing eagle, is the Pandion halietus. It breeds in 
the vicinity of many of our nortliern sea-lochs, often on the 
chimncy-top of ruined castles by the shore. It destroys 
avast quantity of fish, which it secures by thrusting its 
talons through their backs during a sudden momentary 
plunge beneath the waves. It is remarkably abundant in 
North America ; and Wilson observes that it permits the 
purple grakles to build their nests amid the interstices of 
the sticks of which it has framed its own. He adds, that 
itnever picks up any fish which it may chance to drop either 
on land or water. We know not if this trait applies to those 
ofthe “old country.” We once saw an osprey drop a large 
sea-trout, which it certainly did not attempt to recover ; 
but then there happened at the same time to be an excel- 
lent shot, with a double barrel, within a rather dangerous 
distance of the same. The osprey occurs in New Holland, 
and is elsewhere very widely spread. 

The genus Circus of Vieillot is in a manner inter- 
mediate between thie fishing eagles, the ospreys, and the 
buzzards. We may mention as an example the bird called 
jean-le-blanc by the French (F. Gallicus, Gmelin), a com- 
mon continental species. 

In Harpyta, Cuv. the bill is very strong, and com- 
pressed, the upper mandible dilated on the margins, and 
much looked. The head is crested, the tarsi thick, the 
wings rather short. The harpies are large birds of prey, 
which dwell chiefly in the forests of Guiana, making their 
nests on trees, and committing great depredations. The larg- 
estis the ZH. destructor of Daudin (Plate CCCLXXX VIII. 
fig. 7), said to be capable of cleaving a man’s skull bya 
single blow of its beak. We doubt if any one ever tried. 
However, it carries off young fawns, and sloths of a year 
old. It is a rare bird, lately imported to the Zoological 
Gardens of London, and weli exemplified by the specimen 
in the Edinburgh Museum. 
| Inthe genus Morpunus of Cuv. (Spizetus, Vieillot), 
the wings are shorter than the tail, the tarsi are length- 
ened (in some feathered), and the toes feeble. The spe- 
cies are extremely beautiful, and richly varied in their 
markings. They are chiefly found in South America. 
Wehave figured as an example (see PlateCCCLXXX VILL 
fig. 9) the Morphnus cristatus (F. Guianensis, Daud.), 
_ which strongly resembles the great harpy just mentioned 
| In its general aspect, but is at once distinguished by its 
_ smaller size and longer tarsi. “We may mention as an in- 
stance of those with plumed tarsi, the Falco cristatellus 
of Temm. Pl. Col. 282, which is a native of India and 
Ceylon. 

_ _InCyminpis, Cuv.and Temm. the tip of the upper man- 
 dible forms a lengthened curve, with a very acute point. 
The nostrils are obliquely cleft, almost closed; the cere 
harrow. The tarsi are very short, and reticulated; the 
_Wings rather long. ‘The species are South American, and 
_we know of nothing remarkable in their habits, See Cy- 
_ minis uncinatus, illiger, Pl. Col. 103. The extremely 
 hook-billed species (C. hamatus, Pl. Col. 61) now forms 
_ the genus Rosrruanus. Its nostrils are rounded, the 

space before the eye is bare, and the tarsi are scutellated. 

-Ats habits are unknown. . 

Naturalists differ greatly in their distribution of the pre- 
ceding genera. Mr Swainson thinks Cireelus is a sub. 
Seheric form of Gypogeranus, and he places Cymindis with 
the Caracaras, and certain other groups, in his sub-family 
) Cynindine or kites, and locates Morphnus (Spizatus, 
| Neil.) with the buzzards. 
© now proceed to a third tribe, consisting chiefly of 
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on the sides, the lower short and obtuse. The nostrils 
are nearly oval; the tarsi rather long and slender ; the 
claws broad and sharp. The wings have the fourth fea- 
ther the most extended, and are shorter than the tail. The 
specics are numerous, and occur in all parts of the globe. 
The larger, which are also proportionally the more robust, 
with thicker tarsi and shorter wings, have by many Orni- 
thologists been considered as constituting a separate ge- 
nus, to which the name of Astur is applied. That rare 
British bird the goshawk (Astur palumbarius) may be 
named as a good example, while the smaller and more 
slender kinds included in the genus Nisus arc represent- 
ed by our sparrow-hawk (NV. communis, the Falco nisus of 
Linn.). The transition from one to the other is however 
very gradual, and some deem their separation unwarrant- 
able. Even the two British species, though usually re- 
garded as the types of their respective scctions, do not dif- 
fer so much as to render the propriety of their scparation 
very apparent, even were no other species known. They 
are all extremely active, as daring as the true falcons, and 
prey exclusively on living objects, which they seize with 
admirable dexterity. Their flight is generally low, and as 
they pass over the fields or woods, thcy dart upon their 
prey, whether it be in thie air, among branches, or couch- 
ed upon the ground.!. The goshawk, though a short- 
winged species, was formerly held in great estimation for 
the purposes of falconry. It is one of the most generally 
ditfused of all the accipitrine birds, but is now very rare 
in Britain. A beautiful white species (Astur albus) is 
found in New Holland. Of the sparrow-hawks we shall 
allude merely to the Nisus musicus of Africa, commonly 
called the chanting falcon. It is the only raptorial bird 
in ahy way gifted with the powers of song; but we must 
not suppose that its notes at all resemble the liarmonious 
tones of the nightingale, or those of even our less accom- 
plished songsters. Its voice is merely a little clearer than 
usual, although it seems impressed with a high idea of its 
own powers, and will sit for half a day perched upon the 
suminit of a tall tree, uttering its incessant cry. 

A fourth tribe contains the kites, which are likewise sub- 
divided into several niinor groups, all agreeing in their 
comparatively feeble bills and feet, their short tarsi, and 
long extended wings. The tail is forked. T hey are gifted 
with great powers of flight, but are neither strong nor 
courageous, seldom pounce on heavy game, sometimes 
contrive to prey on fish, and have never the slightest ob- 
jection to chickens. 

In the genus Mizvus of Cuv. is included our common 
kite (AZ. regalis, Vieil.; Falco milvus, Linn.), The tarsi 
are scutellated in front, and tolerably strong. This beau- 
tiful bird is rare in many districts of Scotland, and is 
scarcely ever seen in the Lothians. We have received it 
from Argyllshire, but do not think it occurs in the West- 
ern Isles. We have often, in the North of England, ad- 
mired its wheeling flight, circling through the air with no 
perceptible motion of its. long expanded wings, and sailing 
over that enchanting land of lakes and mountains, with 
such majestic sweeps as if it were itself “ sole king of 
rocky Cumberland.” The kite is distributed over all Eu- 
rope, but is unknown in America. Other species of the 
genus occur in Asia, Africa, and New Holland. 

In the genus Evanvs of Savigny the tarsi are very 
short, reticulated, and half clothed with feathers. The 
wings are long, the tail but slightly forked. It contains 
fF’. dispar and melanapterus, two species which some. re- 
gard as one and the sane. They feed on small birds, in- 
sects, and reptiles, and occasionally devour dead animals. 


* Rupacious Birds, p. 231. 
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Raptores. If identical, the species must exist in America, Africa 


European species; but a beautiful crested kind (P. eris- 
“~~” (occasionally in Europe), and the East Indies. The swal- 


tata, Cuv.), Plate CCCLXXXIX. fig. 2, occurs in Java ’ 


low-tailed kite (JZ. furcatus) forms the genus NaucLERuUS 
of Vigors. See Plate CCCLXXXIX. fig. 1. The form is 
slender, the tail very long and greatly forked. The spe- 
cies just named is white, with back, wings, and tail black, 
glossed witn green and purple. It inhabits America, at 
least as far south as Buenos Ayres, and also passes the 
summer and breeds in the warmer parts of the United 
States. ‘Tempted by the abundance of the fruitful valley 
of the Mississippi, a few are seen to wander as far as the 
Falls of St Antony, in the forty-fourth degree. Audubon 
states, that in calm warm weather they soar to an immense 
height, pursuing the large insects (probably libellulz) 
called musquito hawks, using their tails with an elegance 
peculiar to themselves, and performing the most singular 
evolutions. The Mississippi kite (2. plumbeus, Latham) 
constitutes the genus IcTin1a of the modern systems. 
It is of a blackish ash colour, the head and under parts of 
a much paler ashy hue. Wilson frequently observed this 
hawk in the course of his perambulations, sailing about in 
easy circles, at a considerable height in the air, and gene- 
rally in company with Turkey buzzards, with whose mode 
of flight its own exactly corresponds. It is not easy to say 
why two birds, whose food and manners are in other re- 
spects so different, should so frequently associate in their 
airy gambols. ‘Though the Mississippi kite feeds chiefly 
on reptiles and insects, it is a bold and energetic bird. 
‘The specimen obtained by Wilson, though wounded, and 
precipitated from a stunning height, exhibited great 
strength, and a most unconquerable spirit. He no sooner 
approached to pick it up, than the bird immediately gave 
battle, striking rapidly with its claws, wheeling round and 
round as it lay, ‘* partly on his rump,” and defend ng itself 
with vigilance and dexterity. Notwithstanding all the 
aggressor’s caution, it struck its hind claw into his hand, 
with such force as to penetrate into the bone. “ Anxious 
to preserve his life, I endeavoured gently to disengage it 5 
but this made him only contract it the more powerfully, 
causing such pain that I had no other alternative but that 
of cutting the sinew of his heel with my penknife.” The 
whole time he lived with Wilson he seemed to watch his 
every movement, erecting the feathers of his head, eyeing 
him with fierceness, and no doubt regarding him (and with 
some show of justice) as the greater savage of the two. 

In a fifth tribe we may place the honey-hawks, buzzards, 
and harriers, small groups connected, in a variety of ways, 
by the usual interlacements, with several of the preceding 
tribes.) The buzzards, for example, both in form and 
plumage, resemble small eagles, though their bills are more 
curved from the base ;! the harriers in some measure con- 
nect the buzzards with the accipitrine hawks (gen. Misus 
and Astur); while the honey-hawks (Pernis) unite the 
buzzards to the kites. The natural affinities of groups are 
in truth so multiplied and complex, that we need scarcely 
wonder that even those who have most devoted them- 
selves to explore such Cretan labyrinths, should have often 
failed in their supposed elucidation :—so much the worse for 
those who have never found the thread. 

In the genus Pernis, Cuv. the lore, or space between 
the bill and eye, is closely covered by small, compact, 
rounded feathers, the nostrils are narrow, and the tarsi 
short, stout, and reticulated. The British bee-hawk (P. 
apivorus), or honey-buzzard as it is usually called, though 
it cares less for the honey than for those that make it, is 
of this genus. We have no other indigenous, or indeed 


2 


1 Mr Macgillivray mentions, that the digestive organs of the common buzzard so greatly resemble those of the golden eagle 


a figure of the one might serve for that of the other. 


‘Tt is, we believe, in vain that naturalists attempt exceptionless precision in their generalities ; 
falcon, in one sense the nobiest of all, frequently wants the tooth, and exhibits a bill festooned like the eagle’s. 


and the East Indies. P. £llioti is also native to the latter 
country. 

In the genus BuTeo, Bechstein, the cutting margin of 
the upper mandible is more flexuous or tooth-like, the gape 
wider, and the space between the eye and the cere is co- 
vered by the same’ setaceous plumage which usually pre- — 
vails in that part, the nostrils are rounded, and the tarsi | 
scutellated in front. The buzzards are a numerous genus, | 
distributed over most parts of the world. We have only 
two British species, the common buzzard (Buteo vulgaris), 
and the rough-legged kind (B. lagopus). The latter isa 
rare or rather accidental visitor, its proper districts being — 
the northern parts of Europe and America. We think | 

| 


buzzards are most abundant in wooded countries. They 
fly more sluggishly than hawks, and generally rather low, 
but at times they ascend to a great height, sweeping round — 
in easy circles, and uttering a frequent shrilly cry. 

In the genus Circus the bill is slender and compressed, — 
the cere large, the cheeks encircled by a kind of recurved © 
ruff, and the tarsi long, slender, and scutellated before ; 
and behind. We have three British species, the moor — 
harrier (C. @ruginosus), the common ringtail or hen-har- — 
rier (C. cyaneus, male,—C. pygargus, female), and Monta- 
gu’s harrier (C. cineraceus). All these birds roost and 
breed upon the ground, fly low, and frequent mountainous 
or marshy places. ‘They prey upon whatever small-sized 
creatures they can master, whether beast, bird, reptile, or — 
insect. The hen-harrier is supposed to occur in almost all 
parts of the world, but the identity of the American and 
European specimens has not been definitely determined. 
We have figured a foreign species as an example in Plate 
CCCLXXXIX. fig. 5. It is the Circus palustris of Tem- | 
minck (C. superciliosus of some other authors), and a na- 
tive of Brazil. | 

We now arrive at the falcons properly so called, or — 
those which have been sometimes distinguished by the — 
appellation of noble birds of prey, probably on account of | 
certain members of the group, such as the peregrine and | 
jer-falcon, being held in high esteem as accessaries in the 
sports of the field. We cannot say that we have been led | 
to our present arrangement by an impression that it Is 
more natural than any other, for we have already left the 
point which would have conducted us more insensibly in- 
to the ensuing nocturnal group of owls; but we do not 
think it is liable to more grave objections than are many 
others. Indeed the circular or recurrent nature of the 
actual affinities of natural groups renders their true expo- 
sition, so far as any consecutive system is concerned, 1m- 
possible ; for, instead of advancing, we must necessarily 
terminate where we began, and therefore either retrace a 
portion of our circle, or break or bend it, before we cat 
proceed to another. Without, therefore, desiring the 
reader to suppose that the harriers in any special way 
conduct him to the falcons, we shall give a brief notice of 
the latter. 

The falcons are chiefly distinguished by the strong, 
tooth-like notching otf the bill, which in the precedins 
groups is either entirely absent, or shows itself only in the 
form of a more or less distinct festoon? The first quili- 
feather is always long, the second longer than the third 
and fourth, so that the wing acquires a sharp or pointed 
form, instead of the rounded outline of the so-called ig-’ 
noble tribes ; and the points of the wings, when closed; 
usually attain to the end of the tail. hl 


oo 
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for, in this very group, the jer 


, In the restricted genus Fatco, then, the bill is short, 
but strong, conical, curved from the base, sharply hooked 
at the extremity, and almost always toothed as well as 
pointed ; the nostrils are rounded, the cere bare, or mere- 
ly encroached upon by the bristly feathers of the lore. 
The tarsi are rather short and strong, and covered with 
scales of somewhat variable form, but usually rounded or 
angular. The wings are long and pointed. We have four 
well-known British species, the peregrine falcon (F’. pere- 
grinus), the hobby (£. subbuteo), the merlin (F. @salon), 
and the kestril ( 2". finnunculus). Besides these, we ma 
name the jer-falcon (F. islandicus, Plate CCCLXXXIX. 
fig. 4) as an occasional, and the orange-legged hobby 
(F. vespertinus) as an accidental visitor. The jer-falcon, 
in spite of its alleged want of teeth, is one of the bold- 
est and most powerful of the class. This fine species 
seems now confined almost entirely to the most northern 
parts of Europe and America. It is well known in Ice- 
land and Greenland, and was often seen by Dr Richard- 
son during his journeys over the “ barren grounds” of 
North America, where it preys habitually on ptarmigan, 
not, however, despising plovers, ducks, and geese. “In 
the middle of June,” he observes, “a pair of these birds 
attacked me as I was climbing in the vicinity of their 
nest, which was built on a lofty precipice on the borders 
of Point Lake, in latitude 654°. They flew in circles, 
uttering loud and harsh screams, and alternately stooping 
with such velocity that their motion through the air pro- 
duced a loud rushing noise ; they struck their claws with- 
in an inch or two of my head. I endeavoured, by keep- 
ing the barrel of my gun close to my cheek, and sud- 
denly elevating its muzzle when they were in the act of 
striking, to ascertain whether they had the power of in- 
stantaneously changing the direction of their rapid course, 
and found that they invariably rose above the obstacle 
with the quickness of thought, showing equal acuteness of 
vision and power of motion. Although their flight was 
much more rapid, they bore considerable resemblance to 
_ the snowy owl.”' Upon the whole, we think that Great 
f Britain and Ireland are just as well quit of such a fierce 
intruder. The Doctor adds, that when the jer-falcon 
pounces down upon a flock of ptarmigan, the latter en- 
| deavour to save themselves by diving instantly into the 
loose snow, and making their way beneath it to a consi- 
derable distance. 

A few species, in which the toothing of the upper man- 
dible is double, form the genus BipEns of Spix, syno- 
hymous, we presume, with Harpagus of Vigors. Such are 
F. bidentatus, Lath., F’. diodon, Temm. Pl. Col. 198. In 
Igrax of Vigors, the upper mandible seems as strongly 
and sharply bidentated as in the preceding, but the under 
one is simply notched, as in the true falcons, and the 
second quill-feather of the Wing is the longest. This ge- 
nus includes the beautiful little finch-falcon of Bengal, F. 
cerulescens, the smallest of the hawk tribe. An elegant 
crested kind from Pondicherry serves as a type to the ge- 
nus Lopuorgs. 

We shall conclude this section by a brief indication of 
that remarkable bird, the secretary, or serpent-eater of 
Southern Africa—the Gypogeranus serpentarius of Niger 
(see Plate CCCLKXXIX, fig. 9). Its affinities have been 
™ no way satisfactorily illustrated, and each author has hi- 
therto placed it according to his own fancy. Baron Cuvier 
ocates it between the buzzards and the owls; M. Lesson 
makes it a « gallinaceous accipiter,” in strange company 
‘With the horned screamer (Palamedea eristata) of Brazil ; 
while Mr Swainson is now satisfied that it is no other than 

the rasorial type of the aquiline circle.” Be this as it 
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may, it has a strong, well-curved bill, a crested head, a Raptores. 
lengthened neck, and long, slender, crane-like legs. It is —<—"v— 


the only one of its genus, and has been designated by a 
variety of names. Some call it the messenger, because it 
runs with great rapidity, which few actual messengers ever 
do; others name it the secretary, because it has a pen- 
like plume behind its ear, where a secretary’s pen should 
never be ; while its frequent title of serpent-eater is pro- 
bably better earned, by its useful habit of devouring those 
dangerous reptiles. Its diet, however, seems to be of a 
rather miscellaneous nature, as Le Vaillant found in the 
stomach of a single specimen twenty-one young tortoises, 
three snakes, and eleven lizards, besides which there was 


a large ball in the stomach, formed entirely of the scales of 


tortoises, the vertebre of snakes and lizards, the legs of lo- 
custs, and the wing-cases of coleopterous insects. “ In his 
habits,” says Mr Bennet, “he partly resembles both theeagle 
and the vulture, but differs from them most completely in the 
nature of his prey, and in his mode of attacking it. Like 
the former, he always prefers live flesh to carrion ; but the 
food to which he is most particularly attached consists of 
snakes and other reptiles, for the destruction of which he 
is admirably fitted by his organization. The length of his 
legs not only enables him to pursue these creatures over 
the sandy deserts which he inhabits, with a speed propor- 
tioned to their own, but also places his more vulnerable 
parts in some measure above the risk of their venomous 
bite ; and the imperfect character of his talons, when com- 
pared with those of other rapacious birds, is in complete 
accordance with the fact, that his feet are destined rather 
to inflict powerful blows than to seize and carry off his 
prey. When he falls upon a serpent, he first attacks it 
with the bony prominences of his wings, with one of which 
he belabours it, while he guards his body by the expan- 
sion of the other. He then seizes it by the tail, and 
mounts with it to a considerable height in the air, from 
which he drops it to the earth, and repeats this process 
until the reptile is either killed or wearied out ; when he 
breaks open its skull by means of his beak, and tears it in 
pieces with the assistance of his claws, or, if not too large, 
swallows it entire. Like the eagles, these birds live in 
pairs, and not in flocks; they build their aiery, if soit may 
be termed, on the loftiest trees, or, where these are want- 
ing, in the most bushy and tufted thickets. They run 
with extreme swiftness, trusting, when pursued, rather to 
their legs than to their wings; and as they are generally 
met with in the open country, it is with difficulty that 
they can be approached sufficiently near for the sportsman 
to obtain a shot at them. They are natives of the south 
of Africa, and appear to be tolerably numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape, where, it is said, they have 
been tamed to such a degree as to render them useful in- 
mates of the poultry-yard, in which they not only destroy 
the snakes and rats which are too apt to intrude upon 
those precincts, but even contribute to the maintenance of 
peace among its more authentic inhabitants, by interpos- 
ing in their quarrels, and separating the furious combatants 
who disturb it by their brawls.”2 


SECT. Il.—NOCTURNAL BIRDS OF PREY. 


The great raptorial division called owls are usually dis- 
tinguished by the comparative largeness of their heads, 
the anterior portion of which is surrounded by a peculiar 
circle of feathers forming a facial collar, to which they 
owe the most marked and peculiar feature of their physi- 
ognomy. The bill is curved almost from the base, where 
it is greatly enveloped by setaceous feathers, which fre- 
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His favourite residence, however, according to Wilson, is 
the dark solitudes of deep swamps, covered by a growth 
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Raptores. quently cover or conceal the cere and nostrils. The eyes 
—\— are large, and so placed that vision is directed rather for- 


wards than laterally, and are furnished with a nictitating 
membrane. The tarsi, and even the toes, are closely 
covered by short downy or hairy feathers. ‘The outer toe 
is versatile ; the claws extremely sharp. The plumage is 
remarkable for its great softness. The concha of the ear 
is for the most part very large; and from this we may in- 
fer that the sense of hearing is acute. 

The greater proportion of the species hunt by night, or 
during the sweet but sombre hours of twilight. Their 
flight is light, buoyant, noiseless, and performed by slow 
but regular flapping of the wings. Their food, like that 
of most birds of prey, is various; but we believe they pre- 
fer mice and similar small quadrupeds, probably because 
the habits of these minute creatures are, like their own, 
nocturnal. Owls are solitary, seldom more than a pair 
being found together, although the woodcock owl ( Otus 
brachyotus) is found during autumn in small conjoined fa- 
mily flocks of ten or twelve together; and the Arkansa 
owl of America is likewise in a manner gregarious. “ There 
is something,” says Wilson, “ in the character of the owl 
so recluse, solitary, and mysterious, something so discord- 
ant in the tones of its voice, heard only amid the silence 
and the gloom of night, and in the most lonely and seques- 
tered situations, as to have strongly impressed the minds 
of mankind in general with sensations of awe and abhor- 
rence of the whole tribe. The poets have indulged free- 
ly in this general prejudice; and in their descriptions and 
delineations of midnight storms, and gloomy scenes of na- 
ture, the owl is generally introduced to heighten the hor- 
ror of the picture.” 

The systematic arrangement of these nocturnal birds of 
prey is as yet unsatisfactory. The following is a brief 
yiew of Baron Cuvier’s system. 

The genus Orus has two well-marked aigrettes, or 
tufts of feathers, on the front of the head, capable of 
being depressed or raised at pleasure, and the conch of 
the ear extends semicircularly from the beak almost to 
the top of the head, and is furnished in front with a mem- 
branous opercle. Two British species may be here placed, 
the long-eared or horned owl commonly so called (Strix 
otus), and the short-eared owl (Sérex brachyotus). The 
genus ULuta consists of species resembling the preceding 
in the bill and auditory opening, but not possessed of ai- 
grettes. Such is the great northern species (S. Lapont- 
ea, Gm.). The genus Strix properly so called has also 
large ear-openings, and wants the aigrettes, but is distin- 
guished by the bill being comparatively straight at the 
base, and curved towards the extremity. The facial disk 
is strongly marked, the tarsi are feathered, and the toes 
are haired. Example, Strix flammea, our barn or white 
owl. In the genus Syrnivum, the facial disk is. formed of. 
decomposed or unwoven feathers, the collar is also large, 
and the aigrettes wanting, but the toes are feathered. 
See Plate CCCLXXXIX. fig.6. The brown or wood owl 
of Britain (S. aluco and stridula, Linn.) is placed here. 
The genus Buso has the facial disk less marked, the ai- 
grettes conspicuous, and the toes feathered. The great 
eagle owl of Europe (B. maximus, S. bubo, Linn.) affords 
a good example. It inhabits the larger forests of Russia, 
Hungary, Germany, and Switzerland, becoming very rare 
in France, disappeariug altogether in Holland, and visit- 
ing Great Britain as it were by chance. Here also may 
be placed the great horned owl of America, S. Virgi- 


niana (Plate CCCLXXXIX. fig. 8), which occurs in al- 
most every quarter of the United States, and spreads into 


the far fur-countries of the north, wherever there is tim- 
ber of sufficient size to serve the purposes of nidification. 


1 American Ornithology, i. p. 101. 


of gigantic timber, from whence, so soon as evening dark- 
ens, and the human race retire to rest, he sends forth his 
unearthly hootings, startling the way-worn traveller by his 
forest fire, and “ making night hideous.” “ Along the moun- 
tainous shores of the Ohio, and amidst the deep forests of 
Indiana, alone, and reposing in the woods, this ghostly 
watchman has frequently warned me of the approach of 
morning, and aroused me by his singular exclamations, 
sometimes sweeping down and around my fire, uttering a 
loud and sudden waugh o! waugho! sufficient to have 
alarmed a whole garrison. He has other nocturnal solos, 
no less melodious, one of which very strikingly resembles 
the half-suppressed screams of a person suffocating or 
throttled, and cannot fail of being exceedingly entertain- 
ing to a lonely benighted traveller in the midst of an In- 
dian wilderness.”! ‘The genus Nocrua consists of species 


in which the tufts or aigrettes are wanting, the concha of 


the ear small, with an ordinary-sized opening. The facial 
disk is likewise small and incomplete. ‘This gives the 
countenance a more hawk-like physiognomy ; and in ac- 
cordance with this expression, we find the habits of the spe- 
cies naturally more diurnal than those of many other owls. 
We here place the northern Harfang, or great snowy owl 
(Strix nyctea, Linn.), one of the most beautiful of the 
group, an occasional visitant of Great Britain, and not 


very unfrequent in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. It” 


js a common inhabitant of the arctic regions of both the 
old and new world, from which it migrates on the ap- 
proach of winter, but without passing to the southward of 
the colder portions of the temperate zone. It frequently 
hunts by day; and indeed if it did not so, what would be- 
come of it in those far northern Countries where a “sleep- 
less summer of long light” knows not for months the re- 
freshing influence of nocturnal darkness ? It preys not only 
on quadrupeds and birds, but frequently strikes its talons 
into fish, and bears them astonished from their moist abode 
into the leafy recesses of the forest. There are few things 
more out of place than a trout on the top a large tree. Its 
own flesh is said to 
in good condition, iseaten both by the native Indians and the 
white residents in the fur-countries. Several of the small- 
er owls are included in the present genus, such as Strix pas- 
serina, Linn. In the genus Scops (Plate CCCLXXXIX. 
fig. 7) the toes are naked, and the head furnished with 
tufts; and in certain peculiar foreign species of consider- 
able size, the tarsi (a very unusual character) are bare 
and reticulated. These have been formed of late into a 
genus called Ketupa. Example, Strix Ketupa, Horsfield, 
Temm. Pl. Col. 74. ; 

One of the most curious of owls, 


Bonaparte. 
mined. These birds inhabit the burrows of the marmot, 
and consequently dwell in open plains. They seem to enjoy 
even thie broadest glare of the noon-day sun, and may be seen 
flying rapidly along in search of food or’ pleasure during 
the prevalence of the cheerful light of day. They man 
fest but little timidity, allow themselves to be approached 
sufficiently close for shooting, and though some or all may 
soar away, they settle down again at no great distance. 
further disturbed, they either take a more lengthene 
flight, or descend into their subterranean dwellings, from 
whence they are dislodged with difficulty. When the 
young are only covered with down, they frequently ascen 
the entrance to eujoy the warmth of the a 
as soon as they are approached, they quickly retire W si 


their burrow. In North America the burrowing OW feeds 


mid-day sun; but 


be white and well flavoured ; and when 


in its habits, is the | 
burrowing species of the new world—Sériz cunicularia of 
Its particular genus has not yet been deter- 
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those who are influential in the nomenclature of science Insessores. 
should avoid bestowing appellations which convey an erro- “~~” 


res-chiefly on insects—in the West Indies (if the species are 
identical), on rats and reptiles. 


Orpver Il—INSESSORES or PERCHING BIRDS,! 


This is the most numerous order of the class of birds, 
and, as Cuvier has observed, is distinguished chiefly by ne- 
gative characters ; for it embraces all those various groups 
which, sometimes possessing but little in common, are yet 
in themselves neither raptorial, scansorial, grallatorial, na- 
tatorial, nor gallinaceous. At the same time they exhibit 
a general resemblance to each other in structure, and pre- 
sent such gradual transitions from group to group, as to 
render definite subdivisions by no mcans easy. 

They are said to possess not the violence of birds of 
prey,—meaning thereby our preceding accipitorial order. 
Yet afly-catcher crushing the body of a slender-limbed and 
delicate gnat, a blackbird pertinaciously dragging a reluc- 
tant worm from its subterranean dwelling, or a sparrow 
with his bill as full of tortuous caterpillars as it can con- 
tain (to say nothing of the butcher-bird, which is said to 
impale his prey alive upon “ the blooming spray”), is as- 
suredly as raptorial or predaceous as need be well desired. 
Neither can the division of the smaller birds into granivo- 
rous and insectivorous be strictly maintained, though we 
doubt not that the strong, conical billed species eat most 
‘greedily of seeds and grain, while those of softer and more 
slender bill are chiefly avidous of insect life ;—but all pre- 
cise divisions, founded on the love of any special diet, must 
be received with reservation seeing that almost all passe- 
rine birds feed both themselves and young in spring and 
early summer with what may be correctly called animal 
food (that is, insects and worms), while in autumn and 
throughout the winter season they just as generally (and 
for the best of reasons) have recourse to all manner of 
seeds and grain. The tender-billed birds are certainly 
more dependent on insect food than the others, and it is 
consequently among them that we find the greater propor- 
tion of our migratory species; for as the increasing chill- 
_ ness of autumn depopulates the busy world of insect life, 
so our finest songsters (the familiar red-breast forming a 
delightful exception) take then their departure for other 
_ climes, not so much by reason of the immediate influence 
of cold upon themselves, as because they find their accus- 
_ tomed food becoming daily less abundant. Such of the 
_ insectivorous tribes as remain with us throughout the year 
_ assuredly combine the graminivorous diet with their more 

favourite food, just as the hard-billed species sustain them- 

selves during spring and summer by the capture of insects. 

In tropical countries, where the seasons are less strongly 
_ or differently marked, and the death-like torpidity of our 
_-horthern winters is unknown, this periodical change of food 

may probably either not obtain, or be less perceptible in 
MS Occurrence; but as we know that over a great part of 
| the globe it is true, that for one portion of the year most 
| Wsect-eating birds feed on seeds, and that for another por- 

tion of the year most seed-eating birds feed on insects, we 
Tay be permitted to doubt the propriety of rigorously di- 

Viding the great body of passerine species into insectivo- 

Tous and granivorous sections. We admit that, either 
from the nature of things, or the feebleness of human Jan- 
-Suage, the terms applied to the greater divisions of natural 
history ought not to be construed according to their strict- 

est literal interpretation, as they are frequently of a con- 

ventional character, and have in some cases been substi- 
tuted for numerical sigus, as more easily held in remem- 
brance; but it is nevertheless to be greatly desired, that 


neous idea of the objects intended to be expressed. 

The feet of the insessorial order are especially formed 
for perching, the hind toe springing from the same plane 
as the anterior ones,—a structure which gives them great 
Power in grasping. ‘heir legs or tarsi are always of mo- 
derate length, and the ciaws not strongly curved. The 
form of the bill is too various to be generalized ; and the 
same may be said of the length of the wings, of which the 
comparative breadth generally bears relation to the habit 
of life of each particular tribe. ‘The stomach is in the 
form of a muscular gizzard, generally preccded by a greater 
or less expansion in the shape of crop, and there are usu- 
ally two very small ceca. ‘The lower larynx is very com- 
plicated, especially among the various tribes of songsters. 
We must now rest satisfied with these brief and barren 
generalities. “ The great order of Passeres or Insessores of 
authors,” Mr Macgillivray observes, “ is so heterogeneous 
in its composition, that all who have attempted to charac 
terize it, whether in few or in many words, have utterly fail- 
ed ; for this plain reason, that its various groups are as un- 
like to each other as they are to the Raptores or Rasores, 
and that in fact the only common features which they ex- 
hibit are those of the general organization of birds. A 
hornbill and a humming-bird, a parrot and a wren, a king- 
fisher and a swallow, a starling and a toucan, not to men- 
tion others still more dissimilar, are surely as unlike each 
other as a hawk and a shrike, a pigeon and a plover, or a 
flamingo and a pelican.” 

The first principal division of the passerine birds con- 
sists of those genera in which the external toe is united 
to the internal by not more than one or two of the joints, 
and contains the four great tribes of Dentirostres, Fissiros- 
tres, Conirostres, and Tenuirostres. 


TRIBE Ist.—DEnTIROSTRES. 


Bill with a marginal notch towards the extremity of the 
upper mandible. 


The dentirostral tribe is composed chiefly of insectivo- 
rous groups, and, according to the modern views, contains 
the following five families, viz. Laniade, Merulide, Syl- 
viade, Ampelide, and Muscicapide. We do not think the 
general reader, with whose tastes the treatises in our En- 
cyclopeedia are for the most part made to conform, would 
be benefited by our entering into the complexities of these 
circular arrangements, or by an extended exposition of the 
innumerable minor groups of which the families are com- 
posed. We shall therefore here content ourselves by no- 
ticing the principal generic groups which form as it were 
the groundwork on which the more elaborate systems have 
been erected, and with which it is necessary to become 
familiar in their more general and comprehensive form, 
before their minuter subdivisions (to be elsewhere studied) 
can be understood. The genera are chiefly determined 
by the form of the bill, which is strong and compressed 
among the shrikes and thrushes, depressed in the fly- 
catchers, rounded and thickish in the tanagers, slender and 
pointed in the warblers,—but in each and all exhibiting 
different degrees of the typical character, or a tendency to 
transition, which admits of yarious systematic views. 

Mr Swainson divides the Laniadz or shrikes into five 
sub-families, viz. Laniane, or true shrikes 3 Lhamnophili- 
n@, or bush-shrikes ; Dicrurina, or drongo shrikes ; Ceble- 
pyrine, or caterpillar catchers ; and 7 yrannina, or tyrant 
shrikes; and each of these contains a great variety of ge- 
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‘ Pica and Passeres, Linn. 


* British Birds, vol. i. p. 311. 
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Insessores. nera and subgenera. We shall here follow the outlines 
—“.— of Baron Cuvier’s system, whieh we shall illustrate by oc- 


as courageous as other shrikes, and do not fear to attack! 
nr ° ul 
even crows. The species are numerous along the shores 


casional figures.! 

In the genus Lantus, the bill is of moderate size, but 
strong, somewhat triangular at the base, and laterally com- 
pressed. In the European species (which we call butcher- 
birds) the upper mandible is somewhat arched. ‘Three of 
these (Lan. excubitor, colurio, and rufus) are natives of 
England, but the first and last are very rare. The food 
of butcher-birds consists chiefly of insects, but they at- 
tack occasionally the smaller kinds of birds and quadru- 
peds. Their mode of flight is irregular, the tail being 
kept in constant agitation. ‘The sexes differ from each 
other in their plumage, and the immature birds bear a 
resemblance to the adult females. In most of the species 
the moult is single, in others double, that is, certain parts 
of the plumage are changed twice a year. Our great ci- 
nereous shrike (L. excubitor) destroys its larger prey by 
strangulation, and transfixing it after death upon a thorn, 
tears it into smaller parts at leisure. This wise but some- 
what savage instinct seems implanted in the bird to make 
amends for the comparative weakness of its feet and 
claws. This singular process,” says Mr Selby, “ is 
used with all its food. I had the gratification of witness- 
ing this operation of the shrike upon a hedge accentor 
(A. modularis) which it had just killed ; and the skin of 
which, still attached to the thorn, is now in my possession. 
In this instance, after killing the bird, it hovered with 
the prey in its bill for a short time over the hedge, ap- 
pareutly occupied in selecting a thorn fit for its purpose. 
Upon disturbing it, and advancing to the spot, I found 
the accentor firmly fixed by the tendons of the wing at 
the selected twig. [ have met with the remains of a 
mouse in the stomach of a shrike ; and Montagu mentions 
one in which he found a shrew.”? 

We have figured, in illustration of the genus Lanius, 
the species called fiscal (L. collaris) by Vaillant. See 
Plate CCCXC. fig. 1. When this bird sees a locust, man- 
tis, or small bird, it springs upon it, and immediately im- 
pales it on a thorn, with such dexterity, that the spine 
always passes through the head. It is a bold, vindictive, 
noisy, and even cruel bird, for it seems to kill many more 
victims than it actually requires for food. These are found 
transfixed on many a neighbouring bush and tree, the 
major part often so destroyed by dryness as to be totally 
untit for food. 

Some fore:gn species, in which the upper ridge of the 
bill is straight, and the point only curved, form the genus 
Taamnopuitus of Vieillot. ‘The Thamnophili inhabit 
chiefly the tropical regions of the new world, but some 
of the species have an extensive range, from Canada as 
far southwards as Paraguay. In Tham. guttatus of Spix 
the bill is very strong, and the inferior mandible inflated. 
In others it is straight and slender, with its base adorned 
with reversed setaceous feathers. Such is LL. plumatus, 
an African species, which forms the genus PRionors of 
Vieillot. 

In the genus Vanca (Plate CCCXC. fig. 3) the bill 


is large, greatly compressed througliout, the point of 


the upper mandible suddenly curved, the under mandible 
bent upwards. Example, Lan. curvirostris, Gmelin. In 
Ocyprerus, Cuv. the bill is conical, rounded, scarcely 
arched towards the point, the termination very sharp and 
fine, slightly notched. The legs are rather short, and 
the wings long, from which characters the species have 
obtained the name of swallow butcher-birds ; but they are 


and islands of the Indian Seas, where they exhibit great 
agility in the capture of their insect prey. Ex. Lan. leu-— 
corhynchos, Gm. In Baryta of Cuv. the bill is large 
conical, straight, round at the base, and encroaching =, 
the forehead by a circular notch; the ridge is rounded 
the sides compressed, the point curved. ‘The nostrils bee 
small and linear. ‘The species of this genus, as weil as 
those of Vanga, are by some combined with the crows 
as part of the conirostral tribe. We may name, as an - 
ample, the piping grakle of the older writers ( Coracias ti- 
bicen, Latlhi.), a native of New Holland, where it is known 
by the name of Jarra-war-nang. It preys on small birds, 
and is said to have a melodious voice, resembling the tones 
ofa flute. The genus CHALYBaus, Cuv. has the bill re- 
sembling the preceding, but rather thicker at the base, © 
and the nostrils are pierced in a broad membranous space. 

See Plate CCCXC. fig. 6. The species are natives of 

New Guinea, and are remarkable for their beautiful tints 

of burnished steel. C. paradiseus has the feathers on 

the head and neck like trizzled velvet, and was first de- 

scribed by Sonnerat as a bird of paradise,—Par. viridis, 

Gmelin. In Psanis of Cuvier the bill is conical, thick, © 
round at the base, but not encroaching on the front, 

slightly compressed, and curved at the extremity. ‘The 

genus is founded on the Cayenne shrike of Latham, La- 
nius Cayanus, Linn? It now contains many species, all | 
classed by Mr Swainson among the Muscicapide or fly- 
catchers. ‘Their habits are said to resemble those of the 
butcher-birds. ‘[he genus Gravucutus, Cuv. has the bill - 
tess compressed than in Lanius, the upper ridge sharp, equal- 
ly curved throughout its whole extent, the commissure or 
cutting edges also slightly bent. The hairs which sometimes 
cover the nostrils ally these species to the crows, from 
which they are distinguished by the notching of the bill. 
Their prevailing hues are ash-colour, and they are native 
to the Sndian islands. Cuvier here places the beautitul 
Irena puella of Dr Horsfield, a Javanese species, of a 
fine velvet black, the back splendid ultramarine blue. 
It is ranged by others with the Orioles. ‘To the same ge- 
nus he likewise refers the Papuan and New Guinea crow | 
(C. papuensis and Nove Guinee), and the Piroll of Tem- 
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| 
minck, of which the mate and female differ so remarkably, 
the former being of a glossy blue, the latter greenish. 
This last species forms the genus Plilonorhynchus of | 
Kuhl,— Kita of M. Lesson. It is the satin-bird of the cu- . 
lonists of Port Jackson, a solitary, fearful creature, which 
seldom leaves the cover of the umbrageous woods. ‘Tlie _ 
Australian natives call it cowry. | 
In Bernytus, Cuv., the bill is thick, short, bulged, 
slightly conipressed towards the end. Its type is the mag- | 
pie-shrike of Latham, Z. picatus, an inhabitant of Guiana ~ 
and Brazil. Plate CCCXC. fig. 2. In FatcuncuLs the — 
bill is much compressed, almost as high as long, the cul- 
men arched. It contains the Lanius frontatus of New — 
Holland. ‘the genus Parpaxotus (which M. Lesson — 
places with tle tit-mice, and Mr Swainson with the miana-— 
kins) is likewise constituted by a New Holland species, 
the Pipra punctata of Shaw. The bill is short, obtuse, 
convex, and slightly compressed. / 
All the preceding genera of the dentirostral tribe ate 
supposed by Barou Cuvier to be more or less allied 10 
Lanius of Linnezus. A great diversity of opinion, how- | 
ever, exists regarding their natural distribution; and in 
the most recent systems they will be found differently — 
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1 For more minute details, the student may consult Mr Swainson’s “ Inquiry into the Natural Affinities of the Laniade o ! 


Shrikes,” Zoolog cal Journal, No iii. p. 289. 
2 [llustrations of British Ornithology, vol. i. p. 149. 


3 See Zool. Journal, No. vii. p. 334, and No. viii. p. 463: 
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res and variously disposed, according to the views of each par- 


ticular author. 

_ Many of the genera next cnsuing are more allied to the 
fly-catchers, Muscicapide ; but not a few are classed by 
recent writers among the Laniade and Ampelide. The 
bill is of medium size, broad at the base, horizontally de- 
pressed, almost straight, generally wider than high, the 
point more or less hooked and notched. The mouth is 
garnished with bristly feathers projecting forwards. Their 
food varies according to their size and strength,—the 
more powerful species seizing occasionally on small birds 
as well as insects, the more feeble being satisfied with the 
latter kind of prey. 

In the genus Tyrannus, Cuv., the bill is straight, length- 
ened, strong, the culmen rounded, the point suddenly 
hooked. See Plate CCCXC. fig. 5. The spccies consist 
chiefly of Linnean fly-catchers, with a few shrikes. They 
are all native to America, and, as thcir name implies, are 
fierce and domineering in their disposition. They will de- 
fend their young against thc boldest aggressor, and have 
been seen to drive from their nesting- places even the largest 
birds of prey. As an example, we may here name the 
king-bird, or tyrant fly-catcher, of the new world, 7. 2- 
trepidus. This species is one of the most remarkable for 
the boldness and intrepidity which he displays in his at- 
tacks on the strongest of the feathered race. During the 
earlier months of summer, indeed, his life is one continued 
scene of broil and battle. According to Wilson, hawks 
and crows, the bald eagle, and the great black eagle, all 
equally dread an encounter with this dauntless creature, 
who, as soon as he perceives a bird of prey, however power- 


ful, in his neighbourheod, darts into the air, and quickly 


ascending above his supposed enemy, pounces with vio- 
lence upon his back, and continues his attack till his own 
domains have been departed from. He is likewise in some 
Measure obnoxious to the human race, on account of his 
love of bees ; for he will take post on a fence or garden-tree 
in the vicinity of hives, and make continual sallies on the 
industrious tenants, as they pass to and from their never- 
ceasing labours. His great American biographer, how- 
ever, is of opinion, that whatever prejudice may prevail 
against him for such depredations, he is on the whole 
greatly the friend of man, by destroying multitudes of in- 
sects, whose larvze prey on the produce of the field and 
garden. The tyrant has been imniortalised in verse as well 
as prose : 


Far in the south, where vast Maragnon flows, 
And boundless forests unknown wilds enclose, 
Vine-tangled shores and suffocating woods, 
Parch’d up with heat, or drown’d with pouring floods ; 
Where each extreme alternately prevails, 
And nature sad their ravages bewails ; 
Lo! high in air above those trackless wastes, 
With spring’s return the King-bird hither hastes; 
Coasts the famed gulf, and from his height explores 
Its thousand streams, its long indented shores, 
ts plains immense, wide opening on the day, 
Its lakes and isles, where feather‘d millions play : 
tempt not him: till gazing from on high, 
Olumbia’s regions wide below him lie ; 
There end his wanderings and his wish to roam, 
There lie his native Woods, his fields, his home ; 
Own, circling, he descends from azure heights, 
And on a full-blown sassafras alights. 
Fatigued and silent, for a while he views 
418 old-frequented haunts, and shades recluse & 
€es brothers, comrades, every hour arrive, 
ears, humming round, the tenants of the hive; 


i Histoire des Oiseaux de Paradis, t. i. p. 109. 
YOR. xvi, 
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The king-bird migrates in summer at least as far north Insessores. 


as the fifty-seventh parallel. 
the month of May, and retires southward in September. 
A new species has been of late years discovered on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan, but nothing is yet known of 
its habits. It is described by Mr Swainson under the title 
of Tyrannus borealis. It is considerably smaller than the 
preceding, and may at once be distinguished by its forked 
tall, not tipped with white! The other spccies are nu- 
merous.” 

A still more extensive genus is that named Muscipeta, 
Cuv. The bill is long, much depressed, twice as broad 
as high even at the base, the culmen usually very blunt, 
the margins forming an oval curve, the point feebly 
notched, and the base covered by long, setaceous feathers. 
The general form of the species is feeble compared with 
that of the preceding, and they prey exclusively on in- 
Sects. ‘They are extremely beautiful, often adorned by 
Crests upon the head, or by gracefully elongated feathers 
in the tail. The majority are native to Africa and India. 
The paradise fly-catcher of Le Vaiilant may be named as 
an example. 

In the genus Praryruynenus of Desm., the bill is 
short, and still broader and more depressed than in the 
preceding. P. cancromus inhabits Brazil. These birds are 
by some conjoined with Lodus, to which they are assured- 
ly allied. Certain species, of which the feet and legs are 
long and slender, and the tail extremely short, form the 
genus Conopuaca of Vieillot. The fly-catchers properly 
so called, genus Muscicapa, Cuv., have the beard or bill- 


feathers less extended than in Muscipeta, and the bill itself ~ 


is narrower, the ridge or culmen is distinctly marked, the 
margins straight, the point slightly bent. The species 
are peculiar to the ancient continent, and not more than 
four or five occur in Europe. Of these, two are British, 
MM. grisola, or the spotted fly-catcher, a well-known and 
common species ; and JV. luctuosa, or the pied fly-catcher, 
which is very rare. We have seen it on the banks of the 
Eden in Cumberland. Both are birds of passage. The 
species of this genus take their insect prey upon the wing, 
darting upon it at intervals from some favourite twig. 
The males and females differ considerably in their mark- 
ings, especially in spring and summer, although the former 
sex (at least in JY. albicollis, Temm.) are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter throughout the winter season. 
The modifications in the form of the bill in this extensive 
genus have led to the formation, so far as concerns exotic 
species, of a vast number of sectional groups, or subge- 
nera, the characters of which we cannot here detail. 

We now arrive, in accordance with Baron Cuvier's sys- 
tem, though not, we fear, by natural transition, at the 
genus GyMNocEPHALUSs, of which the beak resembles that 
of Zyrannus, except that the ridge is more arched, and a 
reat portion of the face is bare of feathers. See Plate 
CCCXC. fig. 8. There seems to be only a single spe- 
cies, commonly called the bald crow (G. calvus), a bird 
about tlie size of arook, of a uniform tobacco-brown colour, 
the feathers of the wings and tail black. It is called oisear 
mon prére by the Creoles of Cayenne, probably from its 
capucin aspect. Its bald front bestows npon it a very 
singular physiognomy. Vaillant regards the absence of 
feathers on that part as accidental; and he mentions in a 
note,’ that he received a specimen from Cayenne, in which 
the face was plumed. But M. Lesson states that he has 
examined more than twenty specimens, and has always 
found the face unfeathered. 


Love fires his breast,—he woos, and svon i 
_ ures 3 s von is blest 
| And in the blooming orchard builds his nest. The genus CEPHALOpPTERUS, on the contrary (see Plate 
i 
| 
| * See Fauna Borcali-Americana, part ii. pl. Ixxxv. 
) 


i Consult Mr Swainson's Monography of the Tyrant Shrikes of America,” Journal of the Royal Institution, No. x). 
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Insessores CCCXC. fig. 4), has the front adorned by a very pecu- 
—\—liar tuft of feathers, which, rising upwards, and then 


spreading around and drooping downwards, shades the 
head, as it werc, beneath a parasol. Another expandcd 
and lengthened set of plumes hangs in an apron-like fashion 
from the breast. The prevailing plumage is deep black, 
the parts first mentioned having a metallic lustre. The 
pill of the only species known (C. ornatus) is robust, the 
mandiblcs ncarly equal, the upper being convex, without 
notch, and scarcely bent at the extremity. This bird was 
brought to Paris, from the Lisbon Collection, by M. Geoff. 
St Hilairc, and was believed to have been sent originally 
from Brazil. As that country, however, has been so much 
explored without the Cephalopterus having ever since been 
met with, it is more likely, M. Temminck thinks, to have 
been obtained in the less-frequented countries of Peru, or 
the coast of Chili. On the other hand, M. Lesson alleges, 
that he was informed by a well-instructed Portuguese, that 
the bird in question came from Goa. It is the Coracina 
cephaloptera of M. Vieillot. We have no doubt it isa South 
American species. 

From these singular birds we proceed to the Cotingas 
or chatterers, genus AMPELIS, Linn., a varied. and beauti- 
ful family, now partitioned into several minor groups. They 
have ail the depressed bill of the fly-catchers in general, 
but it is rather shorter in proportion, broadish, and slightly 
arched. 

‘Those in which the bill is the strongest and most point- 
ed, with dilated margins, are characterized by an insecti- 
vorous regime. These are the piahaus of South America, 
genus QuEruta, Vieil. The species fly in troops through 
the forests. Here are placed the Cotinga rouge of Vail- 
lant, or Ampelis phenicia, also the Ampelis cinerea and 
Muscicapa rubricollis of Gmelin. In the ordinary Cotin- 
gas (or genus AMPELIS properly so called) the billis more 
fceble, little elevated, deeply cleft. The species inhabit 
moist places, and are remarkable for the rich and lustrous 
plumage of the males during the breeding season. We 
here place the Ampelis pompadoura, carnifex, and cotinga, 
Linn. In the genus BomsyciL1a, Brisson, which includes 
our European or Bohemian chatterer, the head is orna- 
mented by an elongated crest, and the majority of the spe- 
cies have the secondary feathers of the wings terminated 
by a small oval expansion, resembling a bit of scarlet 
sealing-wax. These birds prefer wild fruits to insects. 
The appetite of the American species (A. Americana) is 
stated by Mr Audubon to be of so extraordinary a nature 
as to prompt it to devour evcry fruit and berry in its way. 
In this manner it will gorge itself to such excess as to be 
somctimes unfit to fly, and may then be taken by the 
hand. “have seen some which, though wounded and. 
confined to a cage, have eaten apples until suffocation de- 
prived them of life’? Our author adds, however, that they 
are also excellent fly-catchers, spending much of their time 
in pursuit of winged insects. They become very fat during 
the fruit season, and are then so tender and juicy as to be 
much. sought for as an article of epicurean diet. They 
‘ahabit the United States throughout the year. The 
habits of the European wax-wing (A. garrula) are much 
less known. It not unfrequently visits Britain during win- 
ter, and is supposed to breed within the arctic circle. It 
likewise inhabits North America, but has not been ob- 
served to the southward of the fifty-fifth parallel. Dr 
Richardson observed a flock of three or four hundred on 
the banks of the Saskatchewan in May. During their 


trips to Britain they feed, when they can get them, on the 


berries of the mountain ash ; and Sir William Jardine found 
the stomachs of one or two killed near Carlisle to be.cram- 


I Crnilholozics! Biography, vol. i. p. 227. 


med with holly berries. A third species was some time ago 
discovered by Dr Seibold in Japan. It is the B. pheni- 
coptera of Temminck, and wants the wax-like appendages 
to the wings. 

In the genus CASMARITYNCHES, Temm., the bill is re- 
markably broad, greatly depressed, soft and flexible at the 
base, of a harder consistence, and somewhat compressed 
towards the extremity. The nostrils are large and open, 
and placed far forward on the bill. As an example, we 
may name that singular bird the araponga ( Cas. nudicoliis, 
Temm. Pi. Col. 368-83), a Brazilian species, remarkable 
for the metallic resonance of its ery, which sounds like 
the clinking of a blacksmith’s hammer. By reason of this 


peculiarity, it is known to the Brazilians by the name of : 


O. ferrador, or the blacksmith. The-adult male is pure 
white, the face and front of the neck nearly bare, of a 
green colour, sprinkled with a few small black feathers. 
The female is green, spotted on the under parts with 
white, the upper plumage of the head nearly black. The 
young at first resemble the mother, and adolescent males 
are found with a mingled plumage of green and white. An- 
other species, of nearly corresponding plumage, is distin- 
guished by a long, fleshy, 


We presume it to be also the Campanero of the Spaniards, 


called dara by the Indians, and bell-bird by the English. — 


“It is about the size of a jay,” says Waterton. “ His 
plumage is white as snow. On his foreliead rises a spiral — 
tube nearly three inches long. It is jet black, clothed all 
over with small white feathers. It has a communication 
with the palate, and when filled with air looks like aspire ; 
when empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and | 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may be heard at the 
distance of three miles. In the midst of these extensive 
wilds, generally on the top of an aged mora, almost out of 
gun reach, you will see the campanero. No sound or 
song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, not 
even the clearly pronounced ‘ Whip-poor-will, from the | 
goat-sucker, causes such astonishment as the toll of the - 
campanero. With many of the feathered race, he pays the 
common tribute of a morning and an evening song; and 
even when the meridian sun has shut in silence the mouths 
of almost the whole of animated nature, the campanero 
still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, and then a pause i 
for a minute; then anotber toll, and then a pause again; 
and then a toll, and again a pause. ‘Then he is silent for 
six or eight minutes, and then another toll, and so 00. 
Acton would stop in mid chase, Maria would defer her | 
evening song, and Orpheus himself would drop his lute, to _ 
listen to him, so sweet, so novel, and romantic is the nt 
of the beautiful snow-white campanero. He is never seen” 
to feed with the other Cotingas, nor is it known in what p 
part of Guiana he makes his nest.”2. In a third species 
(Amp. variegata, Gmel. Pl. Col. 51, Plate CCCXC. fig: 
10) the front of the throat is all beset with numerous 
fleshy worm-shaped appendages. All these birds are 
vaguely said to feed upon insects, but on no authority that 
we can find. ‘ Could we but know,” says Mr Swainson, 
«“ the habits and economy of these singular birds, which, 
had they not been seen, might be thought fabulous, what | 
an interesting page of nature’s volume would be unto’e- 
ed! Yet at present we only know that they live in the 
decpest and most secluded forests of tropical Americ 
where they subsist upon an infinite variety of fruits 4 
known to Europeans. They are much oftener heard t 
seen, since their notes. are particularly Joud, and are Ut 


2 Wanderings in South America, p- 12). 


sometimes slightly feathered _ 
caruncle, hanging from the basal front of the upper mandi- — 
ble. It is erectile, and sometimes projects upwards. This — 
is the Ampelis carunculata of the older systematic writers. — 
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es. tered morning and evening from the deepest recesses of the 
v— forests. We have sometimes caught a distant view of them, 
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flammiceps, &c. In the restricted genus TANAGER (pro- Insegsores. 
perly so called) the bill is short, though longer than in““\— 


on 


perched upon the topmost branches of the loftiest trees.”! 

In the genus Procnias (now more restricted than by 
Hoffmansegg) the bill is likewise very broad, and deeply 
cleft, but the structure is firmer, and the upper mandible 
more convex. ‘The nostrils are basal. Example, P. ven- 
tralis, Miger, Pl. Col. 5. 

In the not very closely allied genus CeBLEPynis, Cuv. 
which Mr Swainson classes as the most aberrant division 
of the shrikes, the bill resembles that of the Cotingas, but 
tue shafts of the rump-feathers are sharp pointed. ‘These 
birds inhabit chiefly Africa, and prey on caterpillars. Ex- 
ample, C. phenicopterus, Temm. Pi. Col. 71. 

The genus Gymnopera, Geoff. (which forms a portion 
of the Coracine of Vieillot), has the bill stronger than in 
any of the preceding Ampelide, the neck is partially bare, 
and the head covered with velvety feathers. ‘There does 
not seem to be more than one species (G. nudicollis), de- 
scribed by Shaw under the name of bare-necked grakle. 
It was classed by Gmelin and Latham as a crow,—the 
Corvus nudus of their respective works. 

The Drongos (genus Epotivus, Cuv.) have tne bill par- 
tially depressed and notched, and its upper ridge sharp ; 
but it is distinguished by both mandibles being slightly 
arched through their whole extent, and the nostrils are 
covered with feathers. ‘The species are rather numerous, 
and are characteristic of the tropical countries of the East. 
The Malabar shrike of Shaw (Zdolius remifer, Temm. see 
Plate CCCXC. fig. 7) affords a good example. The posi- 
tion of this genus ought certainly to be in closer approx- 
imation to the Laniade than it is in the arrangement 
of Baron Cuvier. ‘Their habits are insectivorous, and some 
of the species are said to warble as sweetly as the nightin- 

_ gale. ‘They usually dwell together in society, pursue bees 
with great avidity, and are often seen to combine in large 
groups on the outskirts of the forests during morning and 
evening. ‘The species we have figured is a native of Java 
and Sumatra. 
In the genus Puipaxura of Vieil. the ridge of the bill 
is arched, as in Edolius, but shorter, broad at the base, 
| somewhat dilated laterally, and slightly notched. ‘The 
only known species is a beautiful South American bird 
| (Ph, flavirostris, Vieil.; Ph. cristata, Swain., Zool. Iliust. 
pl. xxxi.), which appears to occur chiefly in the mining dis- 
tricts of Brazil. It was very rare a few years back, but 
‘has now become comparatively common in collections, in 
consequence of several recent importations. 

We come now to an extensive group, the ancient Ta- 
hagers, genus T'anAGRa of Linn., which, like most of the 
other genera, has in recent times been numerously sub- 
divided. The bill is convex, sub-triangular at the base, 
the upper mandible slightly arched, curved at the point, 
notched, the margins flexuous and enlarged; the nasal fosse 
are deep and large, and closed by a membrane ; the nos- 
trils are rounded. The wings are rather short. The ‘l'a- 
nagers are characteristic of America. They feed both on 
gtain and insects, and are remarkable for the beauty and 
brilliancy of their plumage. The following are the princi- 
pal subdivisions. In Eupnonsa, Desm. (Tangaras bouv- 
reutls, Cuv.), the bill is short, and exhibits, when viewed 
vertically, an enlargement at the base on either side. The 
tail is also short in proportion. Examples,— Zan. violacea, 
lath.—Pipra musica, Gmel.,— Tan. diademata, P}. Col. 
“43,—and Tan. chlorotica, Gmel. See Plate CCCXC. 
fig. 9. In the genus SaLraTor, Vieil. (Zangaras gros- 
bee, Cuv.), the bill is conical, thick, inflated, as broad as 
high, the culmen rounded, Such are. Zan. magna, atra, 
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Euphonia, as broad as high, slightly compressed. Exam- 
ples, Z. éricolor, thoracica, auricapilla, &e. In the genus 
Tacnypnonvus, Vieil. ( Langaras loriots, Cuv.), the bill is 
more lengthened, conical, compressed, arched, sharp point- 
ed. Examples, 2. cristata, nigerrima, &e. In the genus 
Pyranea, Vieil. (Zangaras cardinals, Cuv.), the bill is 
strong, lengthened, the point but slightly curved, the mar- 
gin of the upper mandible often strongly toothed. ‘The 
wings are rather long. The habits of’ several of the spe- 
cies of this genus are better known than those of the pre- 
ceding, in consequence of their more hardy constitution, 
which enables them to spend the summer months in North 
America. One of the most beautiful of these is the scar- 
let tanager (Zanagra rubra, Linn.). Among all the birds 
that inhabit the woods of the United States, there is none, 
according to Wilson, that strikes the eye of a Stranger, or 
even of a native, with so much brilliancy as this. Seen 
among the green leaves, with the light falling strongly on 
his plumage, he appears most beautiful. His whole plu- 
mage, with the exception of the wings and tail, is of the 
most vivid carmine red. The wing-coverts, posterior se- 
condaries, and middle tail-feathers, are black, and form a 
rich contrast to the other portions of the plumage. After 
the autumnal moult the male becomes dappled with 
greenish yellow. The colour of the female is green above 
and yellow below ; her wings and tail are brownish-black, 
edged with green. ‘Though this lovely species sometimes 
builds in orchards, and visits cherry trees for the sake of 
their fruit, it does not frequently approach the habitations 
of man, but prefers the solitude of the umbrageous woods, 
where, in addition to fruits, its food consists of wasps, hor- 
nets, and humble-bees. ‘The scarlet tanager comes just 
within the limits of the fur-countries, but is unknown as 
yet beyond the forty-ninth degree. His nest, placed up- 
on the horizontal branch of a tree, is built of broken flax 
and dry grass, so thinly woven that the light is easily seen 
through it, The eggs are only three in number, of a dull 
blue, spotted with brown ; but the bird is supposed to breed 
more than once a year. The genus Pyranga contains also 
Tan. estiva and other species. 

We conclude our notice of the Tanagers by a brief in- 
dication of the genus Rampuoce.es, Vieil., of which the 
bill is strong, compressed, with the sides of the lower man- 
dible so enlarged as to spread backwards towards the 
cheek. Such is Zanagra Jacapa of Gmelin, a South Ame- 
rican species, represented in Plate CCCXCL. fig. 2. 

Our next group consists of birds more or less allied to 
thrushes. In all, the bill is compressed and arched, but 
the upper mandible is but slightly hooked, and the notch- 
ing feeble. As in other extensive assemblages of species, 
however, the structure is considerably varied. The natu- 
ral regimen is mingled, consisting both of wild fruits, 
worms, and insects. A few species are gregarious, the 
majority solitary. Of ten or twelve kinds which inhabit 
Europe, we have six in Britain, viz. the missel-thrush (7! 
viscivorus), the song-thrush (7. musieus), the field-fare 
(7. pilaris), the red-wing (7. iliacus), the blackbird (7. 
merula), and the ring-ouzel (TZ. torquatus). The aspect 
and general habits of most of these are too familiar to re- 
quire illustration. ‘The blackbird and the thrush are two 
of our most delightful and accustomed songsters. 


When snow-drops die, and the green primrose leaves 
Announce the coming flower, the merle’s note 
Mellifluous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the vale, 

And charnis the ravished ear. ‘The hawthorn bush, 
New budded, is his perch ; there the gray dawn 
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He hails, and there, with parting light, concludes 
His melody. ‘There, when the buds begin 

To break, he lays the fibrous roots, and see 

His jetty breast embrowned ; ‘the rounded clay 
His jetty breast has soiled : but now complete, 
His partner and his helper in the work, 

Happy assumes possession of her home: 

While he upon a neighbouring tree his lay, 

More richly full, melodiously renews. 


Rs 2AM, oes CHS tlertish’sseng 
Is varied as his plumes; and as his plumes 

Blend beauteous, each with each, so run his notes, 
Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall. 
Sometimes below the never-fading leaves 

Of ivy close, that overtwisting binds 

Some riven rock, or nodding castle wall, 

Securely there the dam sits all day long $ 

While from the adverse bank, on topmost shoot 

Of odour-breathing birch, her mate’s blythe chaunt 
Cheers her pent hours, and makes the wild woods ring. 


The missel-thrush is the largest’ and strongest of the 
genus, at least in Europe. He is a bold, pugnacious bird, 
guarding his nest with great success from the intrusive 
magpie. His song is loud and clear, but monotonous ; 
something like an ineffectual attempt to combine the tones 
of the thrush and blackbird. Yet Colonel Montagu ad- 
mired it greatly. The ring-ouzel affects mountainous and 
barren places. The field-fare and red-wing are only seen 
with us in winter, and are known to breed in the more 
northern parts of Europe. The former sings well, and we 
have somewhere seen it called the nightingale of Norway. 

One of the most noted of the foreign species of the ge- 
nus is the mocking-bird of America, T. polyglottus, Linn. 
Tt measures about nine inches in length, is cinereous above, 
whitish below, with the tips of the wing-coverts, the base 
of the primaries, and the lateral tail-feathers white. This 
unrivalled Orpheus and great natural wonder of the Ame- 
rican forests inhabits the whole northern continent from 
the state of Rhode Island to the larger islands of the West 
Indies, and, continuing through the equatorial regions, is 
found as far south as Brazil. Neither is it confined to the 
eastern or Atlantic states, being known to exist in the 
wild territory of the Arkansa, more than a thousand miles 
from the mouth of Red River. It breeds around thie far 
western sources of the Platte, near the very base of the 
Rocky Mountains; and Mr Bullock observed it on the 
table-land of Mexico. ‘The mocking-bird may be regard- 
ed as a permanent (we mean stationary) inhabitant of the 
milder regions of the western world, though sueh as are 
bred to the north of the Delaware seem to move south- 
wards before the approach of winter? The period of in- 
cubation varies with the latitude. A solitary thorn, an 
almost impenetrable thicket, an orange tree, cedar, or 
holly bush, are favourite places ; and during this important 
period neither man nor beast can approach without being 
attacked. Cats are especially persecuted ; yet his chief 
and most vengeful rage is directed against the black snake, 
a mortal enemy. The male bird darts upon the insidious 
‘reptile with the greatest courage, and by violent and in- 
cessant blows upon the head, sometimes deprives him of 
life. The boasted fascination of his race, his lurid eye, 
his sharp envenomed fangs, avail not when competing 
with the love of offspring, that pure and beautiful affec- 

tion, the least selfish of all instinctive feelings. ‘ The 
plumage of the mocking-bird,” says the first great histo- 
tian of the American feathered tribes, “ though none of 
the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it; and 
had he nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely 
entitle him to notice; but his figure is well proportioned, 


and even handsome. ‘The ease, elegance, and rapidity of projecting bristles, 


1 Grahame’s Birds of Scotland. 
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his movements, the animation of his eye, and the intelli-I 


gence he displays in listening and laying up lessons, from“ 


almost every species of the feathered creation within his 
hearing, are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities we may add that of a voice 
full, strong, and musical, and capable of almost every mo- 
dulation, from the clear mellow tones of the wood-thrush 
to the savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent he faithfully follows his originals. In force and 
sweetness of expression he greatly improves upon them. 
In his native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, while the 
woods are already voeal with a multitude of warblers, his 
admirable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of all 
the others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this 
strain altogether imitative. His own native notes, which 
are easily distinguishable by such as are well acquainted 
with those of our various song birds, are bold and full, and 
varied seemingly beyond all limits. While thus exerting 
himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, would suppose that 
the whole feathered tribes had assembled together ona 
trial of skill, each trying to produce his utmost efforts, so 
perfect are his imitations. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that perhaps 
are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly 
imitates; even birds themselves are frequently imposed on 
by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied 
calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation into the 
depth of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to 
be the sparrowhawk.’” 

The mocking-bird sometimes breeds in captivity. Many 
years ago a Mr Klein, of Philadelphia, partitioned off a 
space of twelve feet square within doors, lighted by a pret- 
ty large wire-grated window. In the centre he placed a 
cedar-bush, five or six feet high, in a box of earth, and 
scattered about a sufficient quantity of materials suitable 
for building. A male and female mocking-bird were in- 
troduced, and soon began to build. 


completed the female laid five eggs, all of which she hatcli- 


ed, and she fed the young with great affection till they | 


were nearly able to fly. Business, unfortunately, called 


the proprietor from home for a fortnight, and the care of — 


the colony being left to the domestics, the result may be 


anticipated. On his return the young were utterly dead, — 


and the parents nearly famished. 
Several African species allied to our present group 
dwell together like starlings, in numerous chattering flocks, 
pursuing insects, and committing great depredations in 
gardens. Several are remarkable for the lustrous splen- 
dour of their plumage. Such are Turdus auratus and 
nitens of Gmelin. The Senegal species, 
thrush, 7. @neus, is characterized by the magnificent — 
length of its caudal plumes. These richly attired species 
belong to the genus LAMPROTORNIS, Temm. 
in which the bill is slender and lengthened (as in the Bra- 
zilian thrush of Lath.), form the genus Ixos of the last- 
named author; while the genus Enicurus (more nearly 
related, however, to the fly-catchers) consists of one oF 
two species with a stronger bill, the fail long and forked. 
Such is E. coronatus, Temm. Pl. Col. 113; and E. velatus, 
ibid. 160, from Java. GRALLINA of Vieillot is constitut- 
ed by a New Holland species with a straight, lengthened, 
rather rounded bill, and long legs. The plumage is black 
and white. Ex. G. melanoleuca, Vieil. ‘The genus TrI- 
cHopnorus, Temm. is composed of species of whic 
pill is very strong, and garnished at the base with long, 
j which sometimes prevail also on 
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When the nest was — 


the — 


called the glossy 


Other species, i 


h the | 


occiput. The manners of these birds are as yet unknown. 
hey live in Western Africa. Ex. Zr. barbatus, Temm. Pl. 
Col. 88. 
The ant-thrushes, Myotuera, Illiger, come next in 
order. They are chiefly distinguished by their long, 
slender tarsi, and short tails. See Plate CCCXCI. fig. 
1. The species of the ancient world, inhabitants for the 
most part of India, the eastcrn islands, and New Holland, 
are characterized by brilliant and contrasted colouring. 
These are the Breves of Buffon, the short-tailed crows of 
English writers. They form the genus Pirra of Vieillot 
and Temm., of which the bill is strong but thrush-like (P. 
eyanurus, brachyurus, &c.); while MYoTHERA, as now re- 
stricted, contains the American species, of much more 
sober plumage, with the bill more abruptly hooked, and 
the tooth stronger. The species dwell among the enor- 
mous ant-hills of the western world, keeping much upon 
the ground. They seldom fly, and certain kinds are re- 
markable for their deep sonorous voices. The largest, 
longest legged, and most singular in its general aspect, 
known under various names, sucli as long-legged crow, 
king-thrush, &c. (Corvus grallarius, Shaw; Zurdus rex, 
Linn.), constitutes the genus GraLuanria of the modern 
systems. It isa native of Guiana. The beautiful New 
Holland bird, with a bill like a thrush, but shorter, the 
legs long, the nails almost straight, and the lengthened 
tail-feathers terminated by sharp points, forms the genus 
OrTHONYx, and is placed by Cuvier immediately after 
the preceding group of ant-eating thrushes. 
The genus Cixcius, Bechstein, characterized by an al- 
most straight, compressed, sharp-pointed bill, comprises 
our well-known water-ouzel, C. aquaticus. This inte- 
resting bird is frequent along the banks of rivers, but 
seems to prefer those of a somewhat rocky, alpine charac- 
ter. It lives in pairs, keeping always close by the stony 
margin of its chosen stream. The nest, according to Sir 
William Jardine, is formed exactly like that of our common 
wren, with a single entrance, and is composed of ordinary 
mosses, without much lining. It is usually placed beneath 
some projecting rock, not many yards above the water, 
“and often where a fall rushes over, in which situation the 
parent birds must dash through it to gain the nest, which 
they do with apparcnt facility, and even seem to enjoy it. 
At night they roost in similar situations, perched with 
the head under the wing, on some little projection, often 
so much leaning as to appear hanging with the back 
downwards. I recollect a bridge over a rapid stream, 
which used to be a favourite nightly retreat, under an 
arch; Ihave there seen four at a time sitting asleep in 
this manner, and used to take them with alight. Before 
settling for their nightly rest, they would sport in the 
pool beneath, chasing each other with thcir shrill and ra- 
pid cry, and at last suddenly mount to their perch; when 
_ disturbed, they return again in five minutes.”! During 
winter they migrate to the lower streams; but in summer 
are most abundant on the alpine tributaries. They feed 
on small fish and insects, and are remarkable for their 
_ Power of walking, with the assistance of their wings, be- 
| neath the surface. ‘There is an American species (C. 
mericanus), of somewhat larger size, and of a uniform 
) rownish slate colour. It extends along the range of the 
Rocky Mountains, from Mexico to Lake Athabasca. There 
'salso an Asiatic species, figured by Mr Gould,” under the 
title of C, Pallasii, a name formerly bestowed on a bird 
“upposed to come from the Crimea. 

Mr Brehm has described another specics by the name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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bits the north-castern parts of the European continent, Insessores. 
visiting in severe wintcrs the coasts of the Baltic, where =~" 


it is neither shy in its habits, nor distrustful of the pre- 
sence of man. We arc rather inclincd, however, to dis- 
trust some of Mr Brehm’s spccies. 

The genus Puitepon of Cuvicr has the bill slightly 
arched throughout its whole length, compressed, broad- 
ened at the base; the nostrils are large, protected by a 


cartilaginous scale, and the tongue terminates in a sort of 


tuft. Hence the species are by many classed among the 
honey-sucking or tenuirostral tribes. Many of them are 
remarkable for some particular garniture about the base 
of the bill, and are found in New Holland and the eastern 
islands. The genus is very extensive, but not very natu- 
rally composed, as it consists of specics brought from a 
variety of other genera, such as Certhia, Merops, Gracu- 
la, Sturnus, &c. Some have a fleshy wattle depending 
from the lower mandible, as in PAil. earunculatus of New 
Holland (which forms the genus Creapon of Vieillot ). 
In others the head is partially bare of feathers, as in the 
goruk, likewisc a native of New Holland, a bold and rest- 
less bird, which feeds both on insects and honey, and 
often puts to flight whole droves of blue-bellied parra- 
kects. Some have neither bare skin nor wattles, but 
are distinguished by a peculiar frizzled character of parts 
of the plumage. The poe bee-cater of Cook's voyage 
(Phil. Cincinnatus) is of this kind. It isa beautiful bird, 
of a glossy blackish green, with a band of white across 
the upper portion of the wing, and a pendent tuft of long, 
twisted, white feathers on each side of the neck. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and was formerly in great request, 
as contributing to ornament the feathered mantles worn 
by chiefs and persons of distinction. The species is also 
said to sing well, and is moreover highly esteemed as an 
article of food. 

In the genus Eutazes, Cuv. (Mainatus, Brisson; Gra- 
cula, Vieil.), the bill is strong, compressed, high, the 
culmen arched, the sides dilated towards the gape. A 
portion of the check is bare, and a fleshy appendage 
stretches towards the occiput from either eye. Here are 
placed the famous mina birds, of which two species seem 
to have been confounded by Linneeus under the title of 
Gracula religiosa. The specific name was first applied 
by misapprehension, in consequence of a Musulman wo- 
man refusing, on account of some religious scruple, to al- 
low a European artist to make a drawing of one of these 
birds, which she had in captivity. Some uncertainty 
secms still to pervade the naming of the species, The 
Indian kind (G. Indicus, Cuv.) is somewhat larger than a 
blackbird, the plumage of a fine silky black, with a white 
spot upon the central edge of the wings, the bill and feet 
yellow. This bird is easily tamed, and becomcs extreme- 
ly familiar in confinement. It is probably the most ac- 
complished linguist of all the feathered tribes, and may 
be taught to pronounce long sentences in the most clear 
and articulate manner. It is consequently held in high 
esteem, and is frequently brought alive to European 
countries, although it must be confessed that the purity 
of the English tongue is not always cxhibited by the re- 
sult of its maritime education. ‘The food of the mina in 
a state of nature is said to consist both of fruits and in- 
sects. It greatly loves bananas, and in this country has 
no objection to either grapes or cherries. The larger 
species (G. Javanus, Cuv.) equals the size of a jay. See 
Plate CCCXCI. fig. 3. The bill is broader, more hook- 
ed at the end, but without the notch. Now M. Les- 


| of black-bellicd water-ouzel (C. melanogaster). It inha- son gives the name of Swmatranus to this species, and 
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Insessores. says that the Javanese, who esteem it highly, and part 
Sy with it unwillingly, 


obtain it only by navigation. The In- 
dian species he has named Javanus, but without assigning 
any special reason for such transmutations. The plumage 
is the same in both. Old Edwards seems long ago to 
have indicated the two kinds. “ The greater minor,” 
says he, “ for bigness equals a jackdaw or magpie ; the 
Jesser hardly exceeds a blackbird, so that the one is at 
Icast twice as big as the other.” The bird described by 
Bontius as an Indian starling was a mina. It imitated 
mau’s voice more accurately than a parrot, and “ was 
oftentimes troublesome with its prattle.” 

In the genus Gracuta, Cuv. (Pastor, Temn..), the bill 
is compressed, straight, or but slightly arched, the notch 
feeble, and the commissures form an angle as in the star- 
lings. ‘This restricted genus contains several intercsting 
species, such as the pagoda-thrush (G. pagodarum), so 
called from its frequent occurrence among the pagodas of 
Malabar and Coromandel. According to Sonnerat, it is 
often kept caged for the sake of its song. The paradise 
grakle of Latham (Par. tristis, Linn.) also pertains to this 
genus. It is well named Gracula gryllivora by Daudin, 
and is remarkable, as its name implies, for the destruction 
of locusts. We abridge the following particulars from 
Buffon. ‘The island of Bourbon, where this species was 
formerly unknown, was once overrun to an alarming ex- 
tent by locusts, which had been accidentally introduced 
from Madagascar. The governor-gencral and the inten- 
dant of the island, alarmed at the desolation which was 
taking place, deliberated on the best means of extirpation, 
and with that view they introduced several pairs of the so- 
called paradise grakle from India. The plan promised to 
be successful ; but unfortunatcly some of the colonists ob- 
serving the birds eagerly thrusting their bills into the soil 
of the newly-sown fields, imagined they were in quest of 
grain, and spread a report that the grakles, so far from 
proving bencficial, were likely to be highly detrimental to 
the country. The case was argued in due form. It was 
stated on the part of the grakles, that they ransacked the 
new-ploughed fields, not for grain, but insects ; but the op- 
posite view prevailed, and two hours after the edict of 
proscription passed, not a living individual was to be found 
in the island. A speedy repentance followed this intem- 
perate and hasty execution, the locusts regained their as- 
cendency, and soon becoming more injurious than ever, 
the grakles were again introduced, after an absence of 
nearly eight years. Their preservation and extension 
now became an affair of state, laws were enacted in their 
favour, and the physicians (we presume, from policy) de- 
clared their flesh unwholesome. An opposite inconve- 
nience, however, is said to have since arisen. ‘The birds 
having prodigiously increased in numbers, and being no 
longer adequately sustained by insect food, have had re- 
course to grapes, dates, and mulberries, and have even pro- 
ceeded to scratch up rice, maize, wheat, beans, and other 
useful produce ; they enter pigeon-houses, and attack both 
eggs and young ; and thus, after destroying the destroyer, 
they have themselves become a greater pestilence than that 
which they extirpated. There is perhaps some exaggeration 
in the concluding parts of this statement, as M. Duplessin, 
who resided several years in the island, states that the laws 
for its preservation are still in force. We may add, that 
this bird is of the same lively and imitative disposition as 
the mina, and is easily taught to speak. When kept near 
a farm-yard, or other place resorted to by different kinds 
of creatures, it spontaneously acquires the various cries 
of dags, ducks, geese, sheep, pigs, and poultry. The man- 
ners of the genus in general resemble those of the star- 


ling. They fly in troops, searching for insect prcy ; their 


1 Voyage to Botany Bay, p. 1S. 


habits are familiar, their docility remarkable, and their Ii 
powers of imitation almost unparalleled. The only Euro- ¥ 
pean species hitherto classed with the grakles is the beauti- 
ful rose-coloured ouzel (P. roseus), which eccurs in several 
of the warmer countrics of Asia and Africa, is not unfre- 
quent in Spain and Italy, and shows itself in other parts 
of Europe, more rarely as we proceed northwards. Even 
in Tuscany and the Lombardo- Venetian territory it is es- 
teemed unusual. A few are recorded to have built their — 
nests in the Florentine district in 1739. We do not know | 
that they have been since observed to breed in Europe. 
They were very common in Dalmatia in 1832; and inthe | 
year following one was shot in Ross-shire. . 
In the genus PyRRHOCORAX, Cuv. the bill is compres- | 
sed, arched, rather slender, slightly notched, the nostrils _ 
covered with feathers. We have two European species, — 
according to Temminck’s views, viz. the alpine crow of 
Latham (P. pyrrhocorax), and our own red-legged crow — 
(P. graculus). The former inhabits the highest of the 
Northern and Helvetian Alps, seldom showing itself du-— 
ring the summer season at any distance from the regions — 
of perpetual snow ; the latter is also mountainous, but more - 
widely spread over countries of less elevation. It is not 
unfrequent along many of the rocky coasts of England and | 
Wales, is frequent in the Isle of Man, and occurs occa- 
sionally along the western shores of Scotland, and in Co- 
lonsay and other islands. Baron Cuvier places this bird | 
alongside the hoopoes, as a tenuirostral genus called Fre- 
GILUS. 
In the genus Orrowus the bill resembles that of the 
thrushes, but is more powerful, The legs are shorter, and 
the wings rathcr more lengthened. As now restricted, 
this genus contains only the species of the ancient conti- 
nent, those of America (Jcterus, Cassicus, &c.) being in- 
cluded among the conirostral tribes. The golden oriole 
( Oriolus galbula) is one of the most beautiful of European 
birds. It occurs occasionally in Britain. It breeds in 
many parts of the European continent, arriving in spring 
and departing in autumn. It builds on the tops of trees, 
its nest being attached to and partly suspended from @ 
forked branch. ‘This species feeds on fruits and insects, | 
and is particularly fond of figs. The Italian peasants sup-| 
pose its cry to signify “ Contadino, é maturo lo fico?” Its! 
own flesh is of most excellent flavour, especially in an] 
tumn, when having for a time fared sumptuously on the 
best of fruits, it has become extremely fat. The rich plu: 
maged regent bird of New South Wales ( Seréeulus chryso- 
cephalus, Swainson) is by some regarded as an oriole. 
The genus Gymnops, Cuv. possesses the strong bill o! 
the orioles, but a great part of the head is bare of feathers: 
In some of thc species there is a prominence on the ba 
of the beak. Such are thc knob-fronted bee-eater 0 
White! (Merops corniculatus), figured by Vaillant unde 
the name of corbicalao( Ots.d’ Amérique et des Indes, pl. 24); 
and the cowled bee-eater (Merops monachus, Latham). 
The tongue is said to be tufted like that of Philedon. 
To the genus Gymnops Cuvier also refers the bald grakle 
G. calva, Linn. and Lath.), a remarkable species, native 
to the Philippine Islands, where it is said to build in the i 
hollows of the cocoa-nut tree. It feeds on fruits, and ify 
extremely voracious. | 
In the genus Menura, Shaw, the bill is straight, some’ 
what triangular at the base, compressed, the nostt!t’ 
lengthened, central. Region of the eyes bare. Feet large’ 
and strong. The only known species of this singular ant 
somewhat anomalous genus, the lyre-tail of New Hollan } | 
(M. lyra or superba), is characterized by the great) 
tension and peculiar structure of the tail-feathers. (See 
Plate CCCXCI. fig. 4.) It is equal in 


7 


size to a pheasant 


ly 
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ves, The. general plumage is brown. The tail of the female is of song,” where, by the Strangest mal-association, a mani Insessores. 
“of the ordinary structure. This bird inhabits rocky dis- no sooner hears a feathered warbler sing than he desires to ———S 
tricts. Though placed in its present station by Cuvier, it shoot and eatit. Even in the southern parts of Britain it is 
certainly seems more allied to the gallinaceous than the much esteemed; and Pennant tells us, that as many as 1840 
passerine order. Its history, however, is still obscure, and dozen have been taken in a single season at East Beurne, 
its anatomical structure, we believe, has not yet been in- in Essex. In the south of Europe it is usually captured by 
vestigated. means of a peculiar net, and the lure of a living owl; with 
_ From the last-named genus, it would appear an abrupt us a noose of horse-hair placed between two upraised or 
and bold transition to the feeble-bodied, soft-billed stone- inclined portions of turf, between which the bird attempts 
chats, warblers, wagtails, and other Sylviade, all of which, to pass in search of insects, is found sufficient. In regard 
however, Baron Cuvier has here grouped as intermediate to the stone-chat, Temminck mentions that, though sta- 
between Menura and Pipra. They form a very nume- tionary in Africa, in Europe they are birds of passage. It 
rous assemblage, all characterized by a rather straight is singular in this case that they should remain through- 
and slender bill, but varying, on the one hand, by the de- out the year in Britain. The fact that they do so, how- 
pression of the mandibles, towards the fly-catchers, and ever, is undoubted, as we have ourselves shot them on the 
on the other, by its compression and curvature, towards Pentland Hills when the ground was covered with snow. 
the straight-billed butcher-birds. The Sylviade or war- Signor Savi mentions that they are stationary in Tuscany, 
blers are divided by Mr Swainson into the five following although “per il tempo del caldo maggiore dell’ estate, e 
sub-families, viz. Ist, Sazxicoline or stone-chats, in which dell autunno, molti abbandonano le pianure, e si retirano 
the bill is depressed at the base, tlre gape furnished with st i monti per cercare luoghi piti freschi.”3 
diverging bristles, the feet lengthened, the tail rather In the genus Sytvia of Wolf and Meyer (Ficedula, 
short, the head large ; 2d, Philomeline or nightingales, in Bech.) the bill is merely a little narrower at the base than 
which the general structure is larger and more robust than in the preceding. ‘The generic title, however, has been 
in the typical warblers, and the feet more formed for perch- variously applied of late, by different writers, to their re- 
ing; 3d, Sy/viane or true warblers, of which the size is stricted groups,—Mr Selby using it to designate our willow 
very small, the structure weak, the bill very slender, and wood wrens, while Cuvier makes it contain, among 
straight, with the under mandible much thinner than the others, the four following British species, viz. the red- 
upper; 4th, Pariane or tit-mice (placed by Cuvier in the breast (S. rubecula), the blue-throat (S. swecica), the com- 
conirostral tribe), in which the bill is either entire or very mon red-start (S. phenicurus), and the black red-start (s. 
slightly notched, and more or less conic, the hind toe large tithys). Of these, the second and fourth can scarcely be 
and strong, and the lateral toes unequal ; 5th, Motacilline regarded as otherwise than of accidental occurrence in 
or wagtails, in which the bill is lengthened, straight, and England, and have never been seen in the northern quar- 
slender, the legs long, and fornied for walking, the hind ters of the island. The red-breast is perhaps the most be- 
toe elongated, and the tail narrow and lengthened! Mr loved ot British birds, and is remarkable for its combina- 
Swainson has elsewhere remarked, that the Sylviade might tion of familiarity and independence. When left to its 
be termed “ ambulating fly-catchers,” since, when viewed “own sweet will,” it enters houses freely in cold or snowy 
collectively, they are only separated from the Muscicapi- weather, will perch night after night on corniced book- 
n@ by a different mode of feeding, indicated by the supe- case, or seek repose upon the golden scallop of a picture 
rior length and structure of their feet,—these parts being frame ; but it hates all forwardness in others, and will not 
adapted for constant locomotion, either among branclies voluntarily come in contact with any hand, however beau- 
or upon the ground ; while in the true fly-catchers the feet tiful. It hops delighted, singing as it goes with low and 
are short, small, and feeble, in accordance with the seden- plaintive note, along the comfortable carpet, or darting up 
tary habits of the species. “ Comparing the warblers, on suddenly towards the window-frame, will utter a louder 
the other hand, with the thrushes, we see that the best gush of angrier melody on. seeing some orange-breasted 
distinction between the two groups lies in the very cha- brother, perched on leatless spray, still braving the increas- 
racter which assimilates the Sylviade to the fly-catcliers, ing darkness. Fora time, just before nightfall, he seems 
namely, the basal depression of the bill. We allude, of himself to suffer from some uneasy instinct, or probably 
course, to typical examples; since all these distinctions are desires, from habit, to secure his usual perch in old fan- 
softened down, in proportion as the three groups approxi- tastic yew or thick screened holly; but, on second thoughts, 
mate” We shall now proceed with our exposition of Ba- he soon assumes some quiet corner, above the reach of cu- 
ron Cuvier’s system. rious children’s hands. Not seldom when the evening 
The genus Saxicoxa, Bechstein, has the bill slightly fire burns brightest, he descends on muffled wing, his large 
depressed and broadened at the base. The species of this and liquid eye dilated less with fear than quiet wonder, 
| genus seem confined to the ancient continents and New and after a brief survey, he re-ascends his place of safety. 
Holland. They feed on insects, build on the ground or Although this bird remains about our doors throughout 


among heaps of stones, and usually frequent rather wild the summer, building near out-houses and in orchards, yet 
and barren places. We have three British species, the 


———— 


é a a la Some red-breasts love amid the deepest groves 

wheat-ear or white-rump (SS. enanthe), which is migratory, Retired to pass the summer days. an . soit 
} and arrives with us In early Spring, frequenting commons Among the birchen boughs, with sweetest fal] 
_ and mountain pastures, but also occurring in more culti- Is warbled, pausing,—then resumed more sweet, 
| vated places, though always preferring open districts; the More sad, that to an ear grown fanciful, 
_Whin-chat (8. rubetra), likewise migratory, but later in its The babes, the wood, the men, rise in review, 
arrival, and frequenting moorlands and commons covered and rout geile Meponis USE ae 

with furze or low brushwood, where it is almost always seen We have a notion, that in Scotland the female red-breast 


toalight upon the topmost spray; and the stone-chat (S.ru- is migratory. At least, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, we 
_ “eola), which resides in Britain throughout the year, and recognise her not throughout the long-enduring, winter. 
he often found in moistish places. Of these the white-rump All the individuals then about our gardens sing and fight, 
te the most esteemed as food, being compared by many till, in the month of March, some strangers show them- 
tothe ortolan. itis much sought. after in Italy, that “land selves, but do not sing, and are immediately followed. and 


t— 
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Insessores. fed by the resident malcs, at which time they (the sup- 
—\— posed females) utter a low hissing note, and flutter their 


wings like young dependent birds. This we have often 
seen, and vouch for. 

The red-start is a rarer species. It haunts retired well- 
wooded lanes, where the timber is ina better state than the 
stone dikes; for it highly,approves of the latter when old, 
moss-covered, and full of holes. It is a bird of passage, 
and although greatly less familiar than the red-breast, we 
have seen it build beneath the cottage eaves. It is an ac- 
tive, restless bird, easily recognised by its snow-white fore- 
head, black throat, ashy back, and fine reddish orange 
breast and rump, to say nothing of the constant vibratory 
motion of the tail. 

The blue bird of America (Sylvia sialis) has the whole 
of the upper plumage of a fine blue, while the throat, 
neck, breast, and flanks, are bright orange brown. In ge- 
neral character and movement this bird resembles the Euro- 
pean red-breast, and may be said to be as familiarly known 
in summer to the children of America as the robin is to 
ourselycs. Wilson informs us that its society is much 
courted by the inhabitants of the country, and that few 
farmers neglect to provide for him a snug little summer- 
house, ready fitted, and rent free. He is migratory over 
the northern districts, but a few remain throughout the 
winter in some parts of the United States. A more re- 
cently described species, nearly allied to the preceding, 
was procured by Dr Richardson at Fort Franklin, and is 
named by Mr Swainson Erythaca arctica. Its colour is a 
fine ultra-marine blue above, beneath greenish blue, whit- 
ish on the lower part of the abdomen, and under tail-co- 
verts. It seemed to be merely a summer visitant of the 
fur-countries, and no other knowledge of its haunts or ha- 
bits has been yct obtained. 

The genus CurRuCA, Bechstein, has the bill straight, 
slender throughout, a little compressed anteriorly, the upper 
mandible slightly curved towards the point. It contains that 
prince of European songsters, the nightingale (C. luscinia), 
a bird of shy and unobtrusive disposition, seldom seen in 
open places, but loving the protection of a close entangled 
undergrowth of brakes and bushes. Its powers of song 
are generally admitted to be unrivalled, although the effect 
is no doubt enhanced by the solemn stillness of the sum- 
mer night, when every other voice has sunk to rest,—for 
then 

The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal notes. 


The words of the divine Milton are sacred; yet we know 
not that the female sings. It is a curious coincidence, how- 
ever, that she should be asserted so to do by Pliny. Our 
British nightingales never venture farther north than Don- 
caster, although in Sweden and the northern parts of Ger- 
many they are less restricted in their summer movements. 
To this genus belong several other exccllent British song- 
sters, such as the rich-voiced black-cap (C. atricapilla), 
the greater petty-chaps (C. hortensis), and the white-throat 
or muggy (C. cinerea). ‘These, as well as the following, 
are called abroad fawvettes. 

A few species which affect damp underwood and reedy 
marshes, such as the grasshopper warbler (S. locustella), 
the sedge-warbler (S. phragmitis), and the reed-wren (S. 
arundinacea), constitute the genus SALICARIA of Mr Sel- 
by. To the same little group, we doubt not, bclongs the 
beccamoschino of the Tuscans ( Sylvia cisticola, Temm.), re- 
markable as exhibiting the propensities of a tailor-bird. 
The nest is placed near, but not upon the ground, usually 
ina bush of lengthened herbage, the leaves and stalks which 


1 Nuovo Giorn. de’ Leiterati, t. vi. (where the nest is figured) ; and Ornitologia Toscana, t. 1. p- 282. | 


2 Illustrations of British Ornithology, vol. i. ps 247. 


form the external covering being drawn together, while a I 
flooring for the nest is made somewhat lower down, by 
curving the leaves across. The beauty of the structure 
consists in this, that the latter are not supported by their 
mutual interlacement, but are sewed together, sometimes 
by spiders’ webs, sometimes by thread-like portions of va- 
rious plants. The interior is chiefly composed of vegetable 
down. The nests constructed in April are much less fi- 
nished than those of August, owing to the absence, in the 
carlier month, of several materials which greatly conduce 
towards their elegance and solidity. 

Another limited genus, called AccenToR, has the bill 
also slender, but rather more conical than the other Sylvize, — 
with the edges slightly bent inwards. The species are 
much more hardy than the preceding (all of which are | 


birds of passage) ; and our only British representative, com- | 
monly called the hedge-sparrow (A. modularis), remains 
with us throughout the winter. It seems characteristic of — 
the northern parts of Europe, being scldom seen in France : 
except during winter; and the few that occur in Italy are | 
known to breed among the mountains, only descending to 
the plains when the summer heat is over. With us what 
school-boy knows not its mossy, twig-entangled nest, and 
pure unspotted eggs of greenish blue? A larger and still 
hardier species is the alpine warbler (A. alpinus), of the 
accidental occurrence of which in the garden of King’s 
College, Cambridge, an instance is recorded by Mr Selby. | 
This bird is an inhabitant of the most mountainous regions | 
of Europe, and particularly affects those districts which © 
are of an abrupt and rocky character. It is common among 
the Alps of Switzerland, and may be usually seen in the 
environs of the convent of St Bernard. In summer it 
ascends to a great elevation, where it breeds beneath the | 
ledges of the rocks, laying four or five eggs of a greenish- 
| 


blue colour. As winter advances, and the snow begins to 
gather amid the desolate steeps, it descends towards the 
vales and middle regions of the mountains, where it sub- 
sists upon the seeds of alpine grasses, and of other plants. 
In summer it destroys grasshoppers, and various insects, 
and their larvee.’ 
In the genus Recuuus, Cuv., the bill is still slender, © 
but conical, sharp pointed, and the sides, when viewed | 
from above, are slightly concave. The species are much | 
more active and arboreal than those last named. We may | 
mention as an example our beautiful golden-crested wren h 
(R. auricapillus, Selby ; Mot. regulus, Linn.), the smallest 
of British birds. It inhabits woods and forests, and flits 3 
rapidly from tree to tree, examining the leaves and branches 
in search of insects. Its manners resemble those of the) 
tit-mice, in company with which it often travels. Mr Selby 
has recorded, that after a severe gale from the north-east, _ 
thousands of these tiny creatures were seen to arrive le | 
the sea-shore and sand-banks of the Northumbrian coast— | 
many of them so fatigued as to be unable to rise agaln a 
after alighting on the ground. In this genus Cuvier Te 
tains our willow or yellow wren, and lesser petty-chaps _ 
(M. trochilus and hippolais), which most other modern; 
writers keep apart in their restricted genus Sylvia, bestow- 
ing other titles (Arythaca, Phenicura, Philomela, &c.) | 
the genus which Cuvier has so called. ‘These transpositions ) 
are the bane of Ornithology. Several true Regull inhabit =, 
North America. od; 
Our common (kitty) wren forms, with certain forelg? 
species, the genus [RoGLODYTES of Cuv. The bill 8): 
rather more slender than in Regulus, and slightly arched. } 
The generic name of MoraciuLa, of such extensive i 
application in the older systems, is now restricted ow 
wag-tails, such as M. alba and cinerea, Linn. Our yello 
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a species, which differs from the others in being a bird of disparity in the structure of the bill, as to render subdivi- Insessores. 
assage, is moreover distinguished by an arched and sion unavoidable. This has been in part effected; the =~” 
lengthened hind claw, and forms the genus Bupytes, Cuv., genus CymBiruyNcuus, Vigors,. containing Hu. nasutus, 
founded, perhaps, upon a character of no great importance. while the specific name of another (Eu. corydon), remark- 
All the wag-tails are peculiar to the ancient continent. able for the extraordinary expansion of the upper mandible, 
The genus Anruus, Bechstein, so long united to the is used generically by M. Lesson, the species itself being 
true larks, has the bill straight, slender, rather subulate to- termed Temminckii. (See Plate CCCXCL fig. 8.) We 
wards the point, the base of the upper mandible carinated, know little of the manners of any of these birds. . When 
the tip slightly bent, and emarginated. ‘The hind claw is actually ascertained, they may probably be found to offer a 
more or less produced. We have three British species, the considerable disresemblance. They have hitherto been 
rock or shore pipit (A. aquaticus), the tit-lark or meadow generally found in wild and desert places, by the banks of 
pipit (A. pratensis), and the tree pipit (A. arboreus). Rich- rivers, and are supposed to feed both on fruits and insects, 
ard’s pipit (A. Richardi, Vieil.) may be included in our list. —a frequent, if not a safe conclusion on the part of na- 
of accidental visitants. turalists, regarding almost every unknown species which 
The great tribe of Dentirostres is terminated by Cuvier happens to be neither a goose nor an eagle. 
with certain groups which differ from all the preceding by 
the closer union of the outer and middle toes, which are 
joined together for a considerable space, after the manner " 
of the syndactylous tribes. This restricted tribe consists of the swallows, swifts, aud 
Of these groups the first is composed chiefly of the goat-suckers, and is characterized by the bill being short, 
manakins (Genus Pipra, Linn.), in which the bill is short, broad, depressed, slightly curved, without any tooth, and 
compressed, higher than broad, notched, the nasal fossw so deeply cleft as to give peculiar wideness to the gape,— 
large, the nostrils concealed by feathers. The tail and a structure of great use to birds which prey so exclusively 
legs are short. They may be subdivided as follows. on insects taken on the wing. ‘Their insectivorous regi- 
In the genus Rupicoxa of Brisson the species are of men induces migratorial habits, and all the species leave 
considerable size, and their heads are ornamented by a ourselves and other northern nations so soon as the.sear 
double crest of vertical feathers. The only species known and yellow leaves of autumn betoken the approach of frost, 
are South American, and are distinguished by the name of and the consequent decrease or extirpation of insect lite. 
rock manakins. P. aurantia, Vieil. (Pipra rupicola,Gm.), Like the raptorial order, or birds of prey properly so called, 
is of a brilliant orange colour, with peculiar frizzled tea- the fissirostral tribe is capable of a binary division into 
thers on the wings and tail. It is one of the most beauti- diurnal and nocturnal species. 
ful of birds, lives on fruits, scrapes in the ground like the Swallows, in general (H1runpo, Linn.), are remarkable 
Galline, and constructs its nest among the deep caverns of for their close-set, usually glossy plumage, the great length 
the rocks. It is shy and mistrustful, and flies with great of their wings, their swift, powerful, easy, and long-con- 
rapidity. The female, which is of a brown colour, lays two tinued flight. They occur in almost every region of the 
eggs of the size of those of a pigeon. The immature birds globe. In the restricted genus Hirunpvo, Cuv., the toes 
are also brown. This species inhabits the rocks by the are disposed as in the majority of birds, that is, three an- 
rivers of Guiana. Not far from the banks of the river terior and one posterior. In some of the species the legs 
Oyapoc, to the windward of Cayenne, is a mountain which and feet are clothed with feathers, the hind claw is slightly 
contains an immense cavern. ‘There also, according to disposed to turn forwards, the tail is forked, and of medium 
Waterton, the cock of the rock is plentiful. He is of a size. Such is our martin or window-swallow (1. urbica) 
gloomy disposition, retiring during the day among the which forms so cheerful a feature in many of our villages 
darkest rocks, and only coming out to feed a little before and country dwellings, building beneath the eaves of 
sunrise and at sunset. The South American Spaniards houses, or the upper angles of windows. It is glossy bluish- 
call him Gallo del Rio Negro, supposing that he is only black above, the rump and all the lower regions white. In 
met with in the vicinity of that far inland Stream; but he others the legs and feet are naked, the tail forked, and of 
is common in the interior of Demerara, amongst the huge great length. Such is our chimney-swallow (ZH. rustica), 
rocks in the forests of Macoushia, and has been shot south which usually builds in out-houses, and leaves the top of 
of the line, in the captainship of Para. R. Peruviana isa its nest uncovered. Its upper parts, and the higher por- 
nearly allied species, of somewhat larger size, but wanting tion of the breast, are black ; the forehead and throat dee 
the frizzled character of the wing and tail feathers. It orange-brown, the lower portions of the body white. This 
inhabits Peru. ‘The female is still unknown. Our author species usually appears a tew days earlier in April than the 
here places the beautiful green species from Java and Su- preceding. Although the migratory movements of both 
matra (Calyptomena viridis of Horsfield), which he thinks these birds may be still regarded as mysterious, there is 
differs from the other Rupicole chiefly in the crest not now no doubt of the fact that they do migrate. It appears 
being fan-shaped. (See Plate CCCXCI. fig. 7.) The from the observations of M. Natterer, that they moult in 
true manakins (genus Prera, Cuv.) are of much smaller February, that is, during their absence from this, the land 
size. They likewise inhabit America, where they dwell in of their nativity,—a fact which would of itself suffice to 
the deep and humid forests, feeding, it is said, both on overthrow the idea of their long-protracted winter sleep. 
fruits and insects. They are in general distinguished by It is also in respect to other purposes as usual well ordain< 
the rich and varied colouring of their plumage. We have ed, for if the heavy moult which befalls so many species 
figured as an example a beautiful Brazilian species, the during spring or autumn, were equally to affect these long- 
B Pra pareola. (See Plate CCCXCL. fig. 5.) winged birds, their flight from foreign lands, or journey 
€terminal group of the Dentirostres is formed by the thither, might be procrastinated, or prevented altogether. 
genus Eurytaimus, Horsfield, in which the bill is much Swallows are probably the most purely and exclusively in- 
stronger and broader than in any of the preceding, being sectivorous of all birds, and even if they could themselves 
1 some of the species so greatly depressed and expanded withstand our winter’s cold, they would soon perish mi- 
at the base, as to exceed the breadth of the head. The serably from want of food. 
sbpet overlaps the under mandible. These birds are pe- This extreme sensibility of course renders it difficult 
cuar to India and the great eastern islands, and now to keep swallows caged, or otherwise confined, through- 


amount to five or six in number, which, however, offer such out the winter season. _ Yet several instances are known 
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Insessores. of their surviving that inclement period. The following 
“~~ is given by Mr Bewick, on the authority of the late Sir 


John Trevelyan. The experiments were made by a Mr 
Pearson. “ Five or six of these birds were taken about 
the latter end of August 1784, in a bat-fowling net, at 
night; they were put separately into small cages, and fed 
with nightingale’s food. In about a week or ten days 
they took the food of themselves: they were then put 
altogether into a deep cage, four feet long, with gravel 
at the bottom ; a broad shallow pan with water was placed 
in it, in which they sometimes washed themselves, and 
seemed much strengthened by it. One day Mr Pearson 
observed that they went into the water with unusual eager- 
ness, hurrying in and out again repeatedly with such swift- 
ness as if they had been suddenly seized with a frenzy. 
Being anxious to see the result, he left them to them- 
selves about half an hour, and on going to the cage again 
found them all huddled together in a corner apparently 
dead; the cage was then placed at a proper distance from the 
fire, when two of them only recovered, and were as healthy 
as before—the rest died ; the two remaining ones were al- 
lowed to wash themselves occasionally for a short time 
only ; but their feet soon after became swelled and inflam- 
ed, which was attributed to their perching, and they died 
about Christmas. Thus the first year’s experiments were 
in some measure lost. Not discouraged by the failure of 
this, Mr Pearson determined to make a second trial the 
succeeding year, from a strong desire of being convinced 
of the truth respecting their going into a state of torpidity. 
Accordingly, the next season having taken some more birds, 
he put them into the cage, and in every respect pursued 
the same methods as with the last ; but to guard their feet 
from the bad effects of the damp and cold, he covered the 
perches with flannel, and had the pleasure to observe that 
the birds throve extremely well. They sang their song 
through the winter, and soon after Christmas began to 
moult, which they got through without any difficulty, and 
lived three or four years, regularly moulting every year at 
the usual time. On the renewal of their feathers, it ap- 
peared that their tails were forked exactly the same as in 
those birds which return hither in the spring, and in every 
respect their appearance was the same. These birds were 
exhibited to the Society for promoting Natural History, 
on the 14th February 1786, at the time when they were 
in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when the snow was 
on the ground. They died at last in the summer, from 
neglect during a long illness which Mr Pearson had, who 
concludes this interesting account with the following words: 
‘ January 20, 1797.—I have now in my house, No. 21 Great 
Newport Street, Long-Acre, four swallows in moult, in 
as perfect health as any birds ever appeared to be in 
when moulting’”! Our only other species is the sand- 
swallow, or bank-martin (H. riparia), of smaller size and 
browner colour. It is the earliest of the genus; but be- 
ing more locally distributed, its arrival in many districts 
is not so speedily observed. 

Among the foreign species, one of the most remarkable 
is H. esculenta, a small brown swallow, from the Indian 
Archipelago. Its nest, formed chiefly of a peculiar kind 
of sea-weed, is very mucilaginous when cooked ; and its 
restoratory virtues are held in such high esteem, that it has 
become with eastern nations, especially the Chinese, a 
most important article of commerce. The best kinds (such 
as are white and transparent, and of a uniform and delicate 
texture) sell at from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars 
the peckul (not more than twenty-five pounds). The 
Dutch alone were in use to export from Batavia about a 


thousand peckuls every year; but of these, a great pro-l 
portion was brought from the islands of Cochin-China, 
and others to the eastward. However, these nests are 
nowhere more abundant than about Croee, near the south 
end of Sumatra. They weigh each about half an ounce, and 
resemble a small saucer in shape, with one side flattened, 
by which they adhere to the rocky walls of caverns. Their 
texture resembles that of isinglass, or fine gum-dragon, 
When about to be used they are soaked, then pulled to 
pieces ; and after being mixed with ginseng, are put into 
the body of a fowl, which is stewed all night with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water. When dissolved in broth they . 
are said to give it a delicions flavour.2 Naturalists are not 
agreed as to the exact mode of formation of these nests, | 
Some suppose them the result of a glandular secretion. 
Alexander Wilson says, that the aculeated swallow (H, 
pelasgia) of America fastens together the twigs which 
compose its nest by means of a strongly adhesive gummy 
matter, secreted by two glands placed on each side of the . 
hinder portion of the head.’ | 

The swifts belong to the genus Cyrsevus of Illiger, dis- 
tinguished by the extreme shortness of the legs, and the pe- 
culiar character of all the four toes being directed forwards, 
The middle and outer toes have only three articulations. | 
Of all the feathered race, these are perhaps the most vigo- — 
rous and unwearied flyers. Even in the skeleton, the short- 
ness of the humerus, the breadth of its apophyses, the | 
oval form of the fourchette, and the sternum unnotched 
below, indicate a structure admirably suited to sustain 
aérial motion; and when to these we add the enormously 
lengthened primary feathers of the wings, we have a fly- 
ing machine of the most powerful kind. We doubt not 
that during every summer evening in which these sable — 
creatures pursue their gladsome gambols through the un- — 
resisting air, they travel many hundred miles. It is easy | 
to observe, that they are often on the wing incessantly for 
hours together, careering in fine weather in vast and in- 
tersccting circles, screaming after each other in no melo- © 
dious strains, and flying at such a maddening rate as if 
flight were the only faculty worthy of exercise in earth or | 
heaven; and we are sure that the same genius for arith- ; 
metic which enables a school-boy to ascertain how many — 
grains of barley would surround the world, might, if ap- — 
plied to every minute’s flight of this surprising bird for — 
one “ purpureal eve,” elicit a result in distance which | 
would astonish even a railway engineer. Our common : 
swift is the Cypselus murarius of ‘Temm. ( Hirundo apus, 
Linn.). ‘These birds, as well as swallows, seem in many © 
‘nstances to return to the same spot for a series of years. 
Dr Jenner took two claws from the foot of twelve swifts. 
Several were re-taken in the course of one or two seasons; 
and at the expiration of seven years, one was brought in | 
by a cat. A larger species (C. alpinus, Temm.), frequent — 
among the Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol, and well — 
known at Gibraltar, has occurred occasionally in Ireland. 
There are a great many foreign specics, both of swifts and 
swallows.  —— 

In the genus Caprimu.cus, Linn., the gape is still 
wider, and the beak is bristled at the base with stiffish 
hairs. The wings are very long, the legs short, the tars! 
usually feathered, the toes united at the base by a mem- 
brane, slightly connecting even the hinder toe, which 
+s somewhat versatile; the middle toe is often toothed on — 
its inner edge (see Plate CCCXCL fig. 6 a); and the 
outer one, by a conformation of rare occurrence amongst 
birds, has only four articulations. 

The Caprimulgi or goat-suckers (an absurd and fabu- 
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slous term, which, however, serves the best purpose of a 
name, in being generally understood to relate to the spe- 
cies in question) are solitary birds,‘ which feed voracious- 
ly on insects, and fly about during the evening twilight, 
encroaching in mid-summer on the clear and stilly hours 
of night. Our only British species (C. Europeus) is a 
bird of passage ; and in its beautifully brindled plumage of 
ashy-gray, brown, and black, with here and there a patch 
of white, presents a characteristic example of the genus. 
It frequerits commons, heaths, and uncultivated tracts, es- 
pecially where interspersed with brushwood. When on the 
wing, it utters occasionally a sharp hawk-like cry 5 but Cu- 
vier surely errs when he asserts that “ V’air qui s engouffre, 
quand ils volent, dans leur large bec, y produit ‘un bour- 
donnement particulier.” If he alludes to the peculiar pur- 
ring and prolonged sound which some compare to that of 
a spinning-wheel, there is no doubt of its being produced 
when the bird is at rest, on the top of a wall, or among a 
heap of stones. When perched upon a branch or paling, 
its position is peculiar. It rests horizontally in the same 
direction as that by which it is supported, instead of across 
or atright angles. Its flight, when pursuing moths and 
beetles, is very easy and graceful. The species of this 
genus are widely distributed. ‘Three occur in North Ame- 
rica; several in the southern parts of the new world; in 
New Holland they are well known ; Africa produces some 
remarkable kinds ; and those of Java and the East have 
been described by recent naturalists. Out of these, how- 
ever, several subordinate genera have been created. The 
strong-billed species, which want the membrane between 
the toes, and the dentation of the middle claw, form the 
genus Popareus. They are natives of New Holland and 
the eastern islands. (See Plate CCCXCI. fig. 6.) The 
great species from Guiana, which has the sides of the 
upper mandible dilated into a blunt tooth, constitutes the 
genus Nycrisius of Vieillot. A very peculiar species 
(Guacharo de caripe), which feeds on fruits, and dwells gre- 
gatiously in caverns, where the young are much sought 
after on account of their delicious fat, forms the genus 
SteaTORNIs of Humboldt.' It is the only frugivorous 
night-flying bird with which we are acquainted. 
Although the general title of goat-sucker is so fami- 
liar to our ears, we confess we were never aware of how 
it had originated,—deeming it some accidental and un- 
meaning application,—till we had read the following pas- 
sage in Mr Waterton’s work. ‘ When the moon shines 
bright, you may have a fair opportunity of examining the 
goat-sucker. You will see it close by the cows, goats, 
and sheep, jumping up every now and then under their 
bellies. Approach a little nearer,—he is not shy,—‘ he 
fears no danger, for he knows no sin. See how the 
nocturnal flies are tormenting the herd, and with what 
dexterity he springs up and catches them, as fast as they 
alight on the belly, legs, and udder of the animals. Ob- 
serve how quietly they stand, and how sensible they 
seem of his good offices; for they neither strike at him, 
nor hit him with their tail, nor tread on him, nor try to 
ive him away as an uncivil intruder. Were you to dis- 
sect him, and inspect his stomach, you would find no milk 
there. It is full of the flies which have been annoying 
the herd.”2 Many an hour, during the long still summer 
_ evenings, have we watched the flight of our only British 
| Species, while it hawked for moths along the fringed mar- 
_ gins of the rocky woods, or glanced more openly across 
the dewy meadows which bank the crystal basin of the 
“beautiful Winander,’—but we never saw it hovering 
around or near to any kind of cattle. We doubt not, how- 
“ver, that the same habit, as noted by Mr Waterton, must 
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have been observed in Europe, and has, through miscon- Insessores. 


ception, originated the vernacular name. 


TRIBE 3p.—CoNIROSTRES. 


In this tribe are comprehended a considerable variety 
of genera, exhibiting not a little disparity in size, struc- 
ture, and habits, but agreeing in their bills being compa- 
ratively strong, more or less conical, and without notch, 
Several of the species, such as crows and magpies, are 
omnivorous ; but, generally speaking, when compared with 
either of the two preceding tribes, the diet of the Coniros- 
tres may be termed granivorous. 

The first little group is constituted by the larks, genns 
Axauba, Linn., of which the greater number have the 
bill straight, moderately thick, and pointed. (See Plate 
CCCXCIL fig. 1.) Though their flight is occasionally lofty 
and sustained, and the sky-lark (A. arvensis) obtains its 
name 

From warbling high 
His trembling thrilling extacy, 
As, lessening from the dazzled sight, 
He melts in air and liquid light, — 


yet they haunt, and build their humble nests, habitually 
in fields of grain or grassy meadows. Even the wood-lark 
(A. arborea), although it perches and sometimes sings on 
trees, rears its young upon the ground. The shore-lark 
of Pennant (A. alpestris, Gmel.) is common to the north- 
ern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

In the genus Parus, Linn., the bill is small, short, coni- 
cal, straight, beset at the base with hairs, and the nostrils 
concealed by feathers. The species commonly called ¢t- 
mice are lively, active little birds, usually observed flying 
with eagerness from tree to tree in search of insects, scal- 
ing the branches in all directions, and seemingly quite re- 
gardless whether their heads or their heels are uppermost. 
Their nests are usually placed under cover, either in the 
crevice of a wall or the hollow of an old tree, and the 
number of eggs which they lay exceeds that of most Pas- 
seres. They eat grain and seeds, as well as insects. The 
species are distributed over the whole world, with the ex- 
ception of New Holland, South America, and the islands 
of the South Pacific Ocean. Although of rather gay and 
beautiful plumage, they are more numerous in temperate 
and northern countries than between the tropics. We 
have seven species in Britain, of which the bearded tit- 
mouse (P. biarmicus) is scarce, and partially distributed, 
and the crested species (P. cristatus) so extremely rare as 
to be regarded as accidental. From the small size, rapid 
movements, and usually arboreous habits of all these birds, 
their doings can scarcely be observed with advantage during 
the umbrageous summer. But when the woods have either 
lost their leafy glory, or the dry red foliage hangs unresis- 
tant of the slightest breath, then are these vivacious crea- 
tures seen to congregate in little flocks, sometimes seve- 
ral species joining together, and cheering each other on 
with frequent shrilly cries. In their foraging excursions 
they likewise visit our gardens, shrubberies, and cottage 
doors, plundering the farm-yards, eating potatoes with the 
pigs and poultry, and greedily searching out an old mar- 
row-bone, or (if in Scotland) a sheep’s head of the preced- 
ing Sunday. The suspended nests of some of the foreign 
species are extremely elegant, and even that of our own 
long-tailed species is an object of great interest and beauty. 
Mr Selby describes it as usually fixed in one of the smaller 
forks of a tree branch, but occasionally amid the closer 
screen of a fir, or the centre of a thick bush of woodbine 
or thorn. It is of a longish oval form, composed of different 
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Insessores. lichens and wool firmly and curiously interwoven, and lined a very large size, and appear to be well calculated for then i 
—~-—~" with a profusion of feathers. A small hole is left on two purpose, as the smoothness of their trunks prevents the +, 
opposite sides of the nest, not only for ingress and egress, birds from being attacked by monkeys, and other noxious 
but also to prevent the bird during incubation from being animals. The method in which their nests are made is 
incommoded by its long tail, which then projects through very curious. On one tree there could not be less than 
one of the orifices. The eggs are white, with fine red- from eight hundred to a thousand under one general roof. 
dish-brown specks upon the larger end, and usually amount I call it a roof, because it resembles that of a thatched: 
to ten or twelve! The Parus pendulinus, a species of house, and projects over the entrance of the nest below 
the southern parts of Europe, constructs a purse-shaped ina very singular manner. The industry of these birds 
dwelling, suspended from the flexible branches of aquatic seems almost equal to that of the bee. ‘Throughout the 
plants, or interlaced among the waving reeds. ‘This hang- day they appear to be busily employed in carrying a fine 
nest tit-mouse is often seen among the marshes of Bologna, species of grass, which is the principal material they em- 
where the peasantry seem to regard it with the same kind- ploy for the purpose of erecting this extraordinary work, 
ly affection as we do our red-breast. as well as for additions and repairs. ‘Though my short 
The genus Emperiza, Linn., is distinctly characterized stay in the country was not sufficient to satisfy me by ocu- 
by its rather short, straight, conical bill, and the curved lar proof that they added to their nest as they annually 
form of the gape, produced by a narrowing of the sides of increased in numbers; still, from the many trees which I 
the upper mandible, and a corresponding enlargement of have seen borne down by the weight, and others which I 
the under one. Instead of being as usual concave within, have observed with their boughs completely covered over, 
the upper mandible has a hard, rounded knob in the in- it would appear that this is really the case. When the 
side, or what is called a tuberculous palate. The species tree which is the support of this aérial city is obliged to 
commonly known by the name of buntings feed chiefly on give way to the increase of weight, it is obvious that they 
seeds and grain. The ortolan (E. hortulana), a native of are no longer protected, and are under the necessity of 
the central and southern provinces of. Europe, has been rebuilding in other trees. One of these deserted nests I 
occasionally killed in England. It is much esteemed in had the curiosity to break down, to inform myself of the 
Italy and elsewhere as an article of food. It is frequent- internal structure of it, and found it equally ingenious 
ly lean when first netted; but ‘¢ left undisturbed and well with that of the external. There are many entrances, 
fed, it will not only fatten rapidly, but even in many in- each of which forms a regular street, with nests on both 
stances die of repletion. The snow-bunting, and a few sides, at about two inches distance from each other. The 
other kinds, distinguished chiefly by the elongation of the grass with which they build is called the Boshman’s grass, 
hind claw, form the genus Plectrophanes of Meyer, now and I believe the seed of it to be their principal food, 
called lark-buntings by our English writers. though, on examining their nests, I found the wings and 
The great genus FRINGILLA of Linn. has the bill also legs of different insects. From every appearance, the nest 
conical, and more or less thickened at the base ; but the which I dissected had been inhabited tor many years, and 
commissure ‘is not angularly curved, as in the preceding some parts of it were more complete than others. This, 
group. Numerous subdivisions have been made of this therefore, I conceive to amount nearly to a proof that the 
genus in modern times. Of these the following may be animals added to it at different times, as they found neces- 


taken as examples. sary, from the increase of the family, or rather of the na- 
In Piocevs, Cuv., the bill is rather square at the base, tion or community.” 
but sharp-pointed ; the upper mandible somewhat dilated. The genus Pyrerra, Cuv., contains the sparrows proper- 


The species are known by the name of weavers, on ac- ly so called, of which the common house species (P. do- 
count of the art with which they join together the mate- mestica) affords a familiar example. This bird is charac- 
rials of their nests. Several species are gregarious, even teristic of the temperate and more northern parts of Eu- 
during the breeding season, hanging their nests close to- rope, and is scarcely known in Italy to the south of Pied- 
gether in the same tree; and as each on building a new mont, being replaced by a closely-allied species, P. cisal- 
nest furms it in close connection with the old, the final pina, which is the Passer volgare of Italian authors. Al- 
result is, that an apparently solid mass is at length collect- though M. 'Temminck thinks that the manners of the lat- 
ed, consisting of numerous apartments, each tenanted by ter are less domestic than those of our more northern kind, 
a pair of birds, but having the external appearance of one and that its love of fields and country places ally it rather 
gigantic dwelling. Cuvier here places the species known to the P. montana, we doubt not that all who have lived 
in the older systems as the Philippine gross-beak, Loxia in Italy will be of a contrary opinion,—in agreement with 
Philippina, Linn. This bird is known in India by the the following beautiful passage by Professor Savi, which 
name of baya, and may be rendered so tame as not only we shall not injure by translating. ‘Sembra che quest | 
to perch upon the hand, but to fetch and carry at com- uccello non possa vivere se non con Yuomo. Eccetuate — 
mand. It builds a very curious nest, in the shape of a quelle regioni al pestri ove regnano perpetuamente i ghiaccl, 

long cylinder, swelling out into a globose form in the mid- in qualungue altro luogo in cui Puomo si é stabilito, la Pas- 

dle, and composed of the fine fibres of leaves and grass, sera l’ha accompagnato ; e indifferente alla prospera, 0 COD- 
fastened by the end to a lofty branch, generally of the traria fortuna, essa ha posta dimora nella dimora di lui, 40 
Palmyra or Indian fig-tree. The eggs are said to resem- riva delli stagni, in mezzo alla quiete de’ bosch delle Ma- 
ble pearls, with the white part transparent even when remme, sulla povera ed umile capanna d'un piscatore ° | 
boiled, and are accounted delicious eating. This species d'un pecorajo, han domicilio le passere, le quali trovano 
is alleged to feed on fire-flies. Another remarkable Plo- il loro cibo nella sementa di grano del piccolo campo, RE 
ceus is the sociable gross-beak, or republican, Loxia socia, frutti dell’ orticello, nello scarso becchime gettato alle gal- 

Latham. It is an inhabitant of the interior of the Cape line o a’ piccioni. E nel modo stesso voi le vedete nel con: 
country, and is thus described inPaterson’s Travels: “Few tro delle pit grandi e clamorose citta, porre il nido fra gli | 
species of birds live together in such large societies, or ornati d’una grandiosa cattedrale, 0 sd i tetti d'un giardin 

have such an extraordinary mode of nidification, as these; di delizia, e cercare le granella o miche di pane in mezz0 

they build their nests on the mimosa trees, which grow to alle piazze pit: popolate. Ma se I’uomo cessa Wabitare 
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wes. quella capanna, o quella citta, la passera anche essa Pabban- 
Chi, girando nelle maremme, passa per antiche e dis- 
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fledged, among the Grampian Mountains. ©The amount Insessores. 
of foreign species is considerable. Of these, one of the =~ 


finestre pil elavate di quelle, fuggire de’ piccioni insalva- 
tichiti, udira gridar la civetta che abita fra li spacchi de’ 
muri vestiti d’ellera e parietaria, vedri la ballerina conti- 
nuare a fabbricarvi il nido, main vano egli la cerchera il vo- 
latile parasito del? Europeo, quella specie @uccello che pri- 
ma per il numero ogni altro ne superava in quel luogo. 
Cosi nel modo stesso che una figura geometrica vista sulla 
sabbia fu giudicata dal naufraga Filosofo per un segno certo 
della vicinanza dell’uomo, per un tal segno ancora puo 
ritenersi la presenza delle passere.”! In regard to our.own 
species, Savi observes, ‘non mi é noto se ne stiano anche 
in Lombardia, ma so di certo che alcuno giammai ne é stato 
visto in Toscana.” According to Temminck, the boundary 
of the latter species is the great chain of the Alps, on the 
southern slopes of which it disappears in favour of the cis- 
alpine kind. But it is our common British sparrow which 
occurs about Trieste, and through the north of Dalmatia, 
although separated from the region of P. cisalpinu ouly by 
the waters of the Adriatic. “Icostumi,” adds the Ita- 
lian author, “di queste due specie sono precisamente gli 
stessi. Io ho accuratamente ed in varj tempi osservate 
le abitudini della F’. domestica, tanto in Svizzera che nel 
settentrione della Francia, e posso assicurare che le stesse 
sono di quelle della nostra specie Italiana.” 

In the restricted genus Frincitia, Cuv., the bill is ra- 
ther less arched than in the sparrows, and a little stronger 
and more lengthened than among the linnets. Cuvier in- 
cludes in it the chaffinch (£. celebs), the mountain-finch or 
brambling (. montifringilla), and the snow-finch (£. ni- 
valis). The latter is scarcely ever found except in the 
near vicinity of ice and snow, and may be regarded (in 
common with Accenter alpinus) as the most mountainous 
of all the smaller birds of Europe. Yet though wild and 
solitary in our estimation, from associating it with the 
desolate scenery of the rock-surrounded glaciers, it is beau- 
tiful to see how, in the neighbourhood of the lonely shep- 
herd chalets of the Alps, it loves to humanise its feelings ; 
and how, among the few sad dwellings of the Mount Cenis, 
and other, lofty passes, it perches on the roofs of houses, 
_ hops about the beaten foot-paths, and builds among dis- 
‘ tantled yet protecting walls. In winter it seeks subal- 
| pine regions, or the snow-covered valleys of Piedmont, but 
_ Scareely ever migrates to the lowest plains. It is unknown 
in Tuscany. 

In the genus CarvvuE.is, Cuv., the bill is more exactly 
conic, without bulging in any portion, and is rather length- 
ened. We may name as an example, our beautiful, live- 
ly, and intelligent goldfinch (C. elegans, Steph.,—F. cur- 

' duelis, Linn.), a bird widely distributed over Europe, and 
extending from the sultry shores of the Mediterranean to 
the plains of Siberia. It occurs in Holland only as a bird 
| of passage. The siskin (F. spinus) is by some considered 
48 a Carduelis, while others place it with the group which 
follows, viz, genus Linaria, Bechstein, in which the bill 
Is equally conical, but not so long. Here we place our 
stay linnets and red-poles, among which the more or less 
decided crimson tinting of the breast and forehead, accord- 
Ing to age and season, has occasioned some confusion. Our 
‘common or gray linnct (f’. cannabina, Linn.,—F. linota, 
Gmnel.) is, in the perfect nuptial plumage, synonymous with 
the rose-linnet and greater red-pole. Our lesser red-pole 
AS the Ff. linaria of Linn. ; and the only other British spe- 
“les Is the twyte or mountain-linnet, /. montium, Gmel., 
formerly regarded as a bird of passage, but now known to 
breed mm the northern counties of Scotland, if not else- 
where In Britain. We have caught the young ones, half- 
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most remarkable for its musical powers is the well-known 
canary (/’. canaria, Linn.), a native of the Cape de Verd 
and other islands, where its natural plumage is green. It 
breeds readily in confinement with the linnet, goldfinch, 
siskin, and other species. 

The genus Vipwa, Cuv., contains some remarkable spe- 
cies, with the bill more inflated at the base than the pre- 
ceding, but chiefly characterized by the extreme elonga- 
tion of the caudal plumage of the males. They inhabit 
India and Africa, and were placed by Linnzeus among the 
buntings. 

The genus Coccoturaustss, Cuv., containing the 
gross-beaks, has the bill very conical, but of extreme thick- 
ness at the base, and rapidly tapering to the point. The 
culinen is rounded, the conimissure slightly arched. ‘The 
species occur in America, as well as in the ancient con- 
tinents. The haw-finch (C. vulgaris,—Loxia coccothraus- 
tes, Linn.) visits the sonthern parts of Britain occasional- 
ly during winter, and is even said to have been found 
breeding in Windsor Forest. It feeds upon the larger kinds 
of seeds and berries, which it is enabled to bruise and 
break at pleasure, by means of the great strength of its 
bill. The evening gross-beak (C. vespertina, Cooper) 
is a beautiful American species, with the frontal feathers 
and a line above the eye yellow, the crown, wings, and 
tail black, the secondaries and inner wing-coverts white, 
the bill pale yellow. This newly-discovered bird inhabits 
the solitudes of the north-western interior, being met with 
from the extremity of the Michigan territory to the Rocky 
Mountains, and it is not uncommon towards the upper end 
of Lake Superior and the borders of the Athabasca Lake. 
To the east of these regions it appears to be only a tran- 
Sient visitor during spring and autumn. Our homely and 
heavy-headed green linnet (C. chloris, F leming), of which 
the mature male is a rich and beautifully plumaged bird, 
belongs to our present genus. It is probable that the 
Fringilla incerta of Risso, figured by M. Roux (in his 
Ornithologie Provengale), is nearly allied. It is one of the 
rarest of the European birds, appearing occasionally du- 
ring the autumn in Provence, and likewise occurring in 
the vicinity of Palermo. 

In the genus Pirytus, Cuv., are contained a few spe- 
cies (almost all, we believe, from South America), in which 
the bill, though thick, as in the preceding, is rather com- 
pressed, arched above, and has sometimes a projecting 
angle in the middle of the margin of the upper mandible. 
Such are the Lowia grossa, Portoricensis, &c. 

In the genus Pyrruuta, in which the bill is shorter and 
greatly bulged, we have the bullfinches, of which our British 
species, P. vulgaris, Temm.,—ZL. pyrrhula, Linn., is a well- 
known example. It is very generally distributed through- 
out our wooded districts, but is nowhere very abundant, 
and may be called scarce in several quarters of the island. 

In the genus Loxia of Brisson, as now restricted, the 
bill is compressed, and the two mandibles so curved and 
deflected, that when closed they cross each other. This 
extraordinary structure is supposed to afford the species 
great facility in stripping the scales from the well-protect- 
ed seeds of the various kinds of pine-trees. The cross- 
bills are few in number, and occur both in Europe and 
America. Their habits as breeding birds are little 
known, but the period of incubation must be very early, as 
L. curvirostra sometimes visits this country in small flocks 
as early as June. Temminck says, somewhat vaguely, in 
regard to the parrot-billed species (L. pytiopsittacus), that 
it “niche en hiver dans nos climats, sur les branches de 
sapin; en Livonie Vespéce niche dés les mois de Mais.” 


2 Ibid. p. 106. 
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Insessores. Their chief haunts are probably within the arctic circle. 
—\—~" In America they are believed to breed about Hudson’s 


Bay, being seen in the United States only from Septcm- 
ber to April. It thus appears, at all events, that they do 
not there breed during the winter season. 

The great pine gross-beak (Loxia enucleator, Linn., by 
some regarded as a bullfinch) may be here named as be- 
longing to the genus Coryruus of Cuvier. It is a north- 
ern species, occurring in the colder regions both of Europe 
and America. Although Pennant mentions having met 
with it in the woods of Invercauld in the month of August, 
we are not aware of its having ever since been seen in 
Scotland. 

In the genus Cortus, Gmelin, the bill is short, thick, 
conical, somewhat compressed, both mandibles arched, and 
of nearly equal length. The feathers of the tail are long 
and graduated, and the plumage, for the most part fine 
and silky, is usually ash-coloured. The hind toe can as- 
sume a forward direction, almost as in the swifts. (See 
Plate CCCXCII. fig. 3.) The species are found in In- 
dia and Africa. Prior to the time of Vaillant, we knew 
little of their habits. ‘They are now known to be grega- 
rious, endowed with but feeble powers of flight, but almost 
as skilful as parakeets in climbing. ‘They are not at all 
addicted to insect food; but their love of fruits, and the 
tender buds of trees, makes them very injurious wherever 
land is under horticultural care. They not only dwell 
together in society, but build their nests in little groups 
upon the same thorny bush. They are moreover distin- 
guished by a singular custom of sleeping close together, 
suspended head downwards from the branches. ‘The spe- 
cies here represented (Plate CCCXCII. fig. 2) is C. leu- 
conotus, Lath. (C. erythropus, Gmel.), supposed to be iden- 
tical with C. capensis, Linn. 

The genus Bupuaca of Brisson has the bill square at 
the base, and rather gibbous towards the point, which is 
abbreviated. The species, only two in number, are insec- 
tivorous, and have derived the name of beef-eaters from 
their habit of picking larvee from the hides of the larger 
kinds of cattle, thus freeing them from noxious parasites. 
The South African species (B. Africdna, Linn.) was ob- 
served by Vaillant in the country of the Namuquas in 
small flocks. He found it shy, and difficult to be ap- 
proached. The other species referred to this genus is the 
B. erythrorhyncha of Temm., common in the north-eastern 
countries of Africa, where it follows caravans for the sake 
of picking insects from the woolly backs of camels, and 
other beasts of burden. It is singular, that although hi- 
therto unknown in Southern Africa, it should have been 
received from Madagascar. 

In the genus Cassicus of Cuv. the bill is much more 
exactly conical, thick at the base, extremely sharp point- 
ed, the commissure forming an angulated line as in the 
starlings. These are American birds of gregarious habits, 
which teed both on fruits and insects, and frequently ex- 
hibit such surprising skill and ingenuity in the structure 
of their nests, that an old lady once gravely asked an Ame- 
rican Ornithologist whether he did not think they might be 
taught to darn stockings. In the genus Cassicus pro- 
perly so called, the base of the bill ascends upon the fore- 
head, so as to encroach broadly upon the frontlet feathers. 
Here are contained the largest species. The one we 
have figured (C. eristatus, Plate CCCXCU. fig. 5) is from 


Cayenne. In the genus Icrerus the bill is arched, and Ins 


does not extend upon the forehead except by a sharp =" 


notch With the Icteri Cuvier combines the purple 
grakle, or crow blackbird of America ( Quiscalus versicolor 
of Vieillot), between which and the fish-hawk a singular 
understanding seems to be kept up. The nest of the lat- 
ter is of large dimensions, often from three to four feet in 
breadth, and from four to five feet high, composed exter- 
nally of large sticks or faggots, among the interstices of 
which several pair of crow blackbirds will construct their 
nests, while the hawk sits hatching over all. These birds 
arc very injurious to the crops of Indian corn, and some- 
times collect in prodigious flocks, descending on the fields 
like a blackening tempest. They occupy a great extent 
of territory, being widely spread from Hudson’s Bay to 
within the tropics. They are migratory in the colder 
districts, and on their first arrival feed on insects as well 
as seeds.2 According to Dr Richardson, their first appear- 
ance on the plains of the Saskatchewan is very striking. 
They arrive from their southern winter quarters in the be- 
ginning of May, the males and females in separate flocks 
of from twenty to a hundred, which perch in crowds upon 
the leafless branches of the trees, their plumage shining 
with metallic splendour. 

The genus XantTHoRNUvs (les carouges) scarcely differs 
from the preceding, except that the bill is straight. Here 


Cuvier places many of the American orioles, such as the 
red-shouldered species ( O. pheeniceus, Linn.). These “red- . 


winged starlings,” as Wilson calls them, are generally mi- 
gratory in the states north of Maryland, but are found 


during winter in immense flocks along the lower parts of | 


Virginia, both Carolinas, Georgia, and Louisiana, particu- 
larly near the sea-coast, and in the vicinity of large fields 
of rice and corn. 
ary, while passing through the former of these countries, I 
was frequently entertained with the aérial evolutions of 
these great bodies of starlings. Sometimes they appeared 


the wind, varying its shape every moment; sometimes 
suddenly rising from the fields around me with a noise 


; 
driving about like an enormous black cloud carried before | 


like thunder ; while the glittering of innumerable wings of | 


the brightest vermilion amid the black cloud they formed, 
produced on these occasions a very striking and splendid 
effect. Then descending like a torrent, and covering the 
branches of some detached grove, or clump of trees, the | 
whole congregated multitude commenced one general con- 
cert or chorus, that I have plainly distinguished at the | 
distance of more than two miles; and when listened toat 
the intermediate space of about a quarter of a mile, witha i 
slight breeze of wind to swell and soften the flow of its 
cadences, was to me grand, and even sublime. The whole \ 
season of winter, that with most birds is past struggling to 
sustain life in silent melancholy, is with the red-wings one 
continued carnival. The profuse gleanings of the old rice, 
corn, and buck-wheat fields, supply them with abundant 
food, at once ready and nutritious ; and the intermediate 
time is spent either in aérial manoeuvres, or in grand vocal 
performances, as if solicitous to supply the absence of all 
the tuneful summer tribes, and to cheer the dejected face 
of nature with their whole combined powers of harmony: 

In this genus some have also placed the noted cow-pen 
bird of Catesby (Icterus pecoris, Bon.; Emb. pecoris, Wil- 
son), of which the most remarkable feature consists 10 its 


1 For a detailed classification of the Icteri of Brisson, see Mr Vigors’s “ Sketches in Ornithology,” Zoological Journal, No. vi 


p- 182. 


2 Great confusion exists in the nomenclature of these birds, and of their congeners the troupials, hang-nest orioles, and 
American species, chiefly in consequence of the transposition of names. 


materials, and of course has applied his designations differently. 
cies, Q. major, versicolor, ferrugineus, and baritus. 
3 American Ornithology, vol. i. p. 193. 


Almost every author has composed his groups oF | Fite. 
The genus Quiscalus of Vieillot contains four well-ascertained SP 


«¢ In the months of January and Febru- _ 


! 


| 
| 


her fancy, 
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es. depositing, like onr European cuckoo, its eggs in the nests 
— of other birds. 


The circumstances by which Wilson first 
became acquainted with this peculiar habit are as follows. 
He had in numerous instances found in the nests of three 
or four particular species, one egg much larger and dif- 
ferently marked from those beside it. He at length de- 

tected the female of this cow-bunting, as he calls it, in the 
act, that is, sitting in the nest of the red-eyed fly-catcher, 
(her eyes might well be red, if she had ever fondly hoped 
for a legitimate posterity), which happens to be a very 
small one, and singularly constructed. Suspecting her 
purpose (and truly her position was more than suspicious), 
he cautiously withdrew without disturbing her, and had the 
satisfaction to find on his return, that she had left an egg 
exactly like that just alluded to. He afterwards, in many 
instances, found the young cow-bunting in the nest of these 
and of other birds, and also observed the latter fellowed 
by a foster child calling most clamorously for food. The 
cow-bird is gregarious and migratory, entering the middle 
and northern states about the end of March or beginning 
of April, and passing northwards as the season becomes 
milder. It arrives in the fur-countries in May, ranges to 
the sixtieth parallel, departs in September, and collects in 
large flocks in Pennsylvania during the following months, 
after which it retires to winter in the more southern states 
and Mexico. Its food consists of grain, grass, and worms, 
particularly certain intestinal ones, which it finds in the 
dung of cattle. The cow-bunting never pairs, and a state of 
general concubinage seems to prevail amongst them. Bred 
up as foundlings in the nests of other birds, and fed by 
foster parents,—owing their existence and preservation 
toa system of cunning deception, and commencing their 
career by the destruction of the natural inmates of that 
mossy dwelling in which they passed their own delusive 
infancy,—what hopes can here be cherished of the hallowed 
growth of home affections? When the female is disposed 
to lay, she appears restless and dejected, and separates 
herself from the unregarding males, who care not for pos- 
terity. Stealing through the woods and thickets, she pries 
insidiously into every bush and branch for a nest that suits 

and into it she darts in absence of the owner, 
and in a few minutes is seen to rise upon the wing, re- 
lieved from all maternal care. If the egg be deposited 
alone, that is, in a previously empty nest, it is almost uni- 
formly forsaken ; but if the nursing mother has any of her 
own she immediately begins to sit. The red-eyed fly- 
catcher ( Vireo olivaceus) proves a most assiduous foster- 
parent. In the beautiful basket-like nest of one of these 
birds, Mr Nuttall found an egg of each species, and the 
female fly-catcher already sitting. He removed her own 
€g@ and left that of the stranger. She soon returned, 

_ and, as if sensible of what had happened, gazed stead- 
fastly, shifted the egg, sat on it for a time, moved off, re- 

_ hewed her observation, and at length settled down upon 

| her nest. Two or three days after, however, she was 
found to have left the premises. Yet another bird for- 

800k tivo eggs of her own, because that of the cow-bird 
was taken away,—which proves that there is no account- 
ing for tastes. The blue bird, which exhibits a strong 
attachment to its breeding places, affords one of the few 
examples of a species not refusing to lay after the stran- 
ger’s egg has been first deposited. Mr Pickering observ- 
ed two nests of the blue-eyed yellow warbler, in which, 
Previous to their own laying, an egg of the cow-bird had 
been deposited, and finding themselves unable to eject it, 
the warblers buried it in the bottom of the nest, by build- 
ing over it an additional story! The egg of the cow-bird, 
Perhaps from being larger, and coming thus into closer 
Contact with the body of its nurse, is sooner hatched than 
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the others. The produce of the latter, though often stifled, Insessores. 


are sometimes reared along with the intruder. If the na- 
tural offspring die, they are found lying at some distance 
from the nest, and not directly beneath it, which shows 
that they are carried out by the parents, and not heaved 
over by the giant intruder, as in the case of our European 
cuckoo. When fully fledged, the cow-bird soon deserts 
his foster-parents, and skulks for a time about the woods, 
till he instinctively joins a few of his own blood, and then 
he seeks his food more boldly (five or six together), in the 
fields and lanes.1_ This bird measures about seven inches 
in length. The head and neck are blackish-brown, the 
rest black, glossed above with green, and on the breast 
with violct. 

The Baltimore oriole is another beautiful species of Ic- 
terus,—J. Baltimorus. The male is orange, with the head, 
neck, upper part of the back, and greater portion of the 
wings, black. It winters in South America, but makes its 
appearance in the United States in spring, where its ar- 
rival is hailed as the sure harbinger of warmth and sun- 
shine. Full of life and activity, it is seen vaulting like a 
fiery sylph among the boughs of lofty trees, vanishing 
with restless inquietude, and again flashing quickly into 
sight from amidst some wreath of waving foliage, showing 
like a living gem amid the green adornment of the leafy 
forest. The most remarkable instinctive feature of this 
bird is displayed in the structure of its nest, which con- 
sists of a pendulous cylindrical pouch of six or seven inches 
in depth, usually suspended almost from the extremity of 
some lofty drooping branch. The materials, according to 
Wilson, are flax, hemp, cow-hair, and wool, woven into a 
complete cloth, the whole being tightly sewed through 
and through with long horse-hairs, several of which mea- 
sure two feet in length. The bottom is composed of thick 
tufts of cow-hair, also sewed, and strengthened with strong 
horse-hair. The materials, however, vary, and so solici- 
tous is the bird to procure the best that can be possibly 
obtained, that during the building season the women in 
the country are under the necessity of narrowly watching 
their thread when bleaching. 

The genus Oxyruyncuus, Temm., has the conical sharp- 
pointed bill of the Icteri, but it is shorter than the head. 
Example, O. eristatus, Swainson’s Illustrations, vol. iii. pl. 
49,—a Brazilian species. ‘The genus Dacnis of Cuvier is 
formed by the Motacilla cayana of Linn. 

The genus Srurnus, Linn., also resembles the Icteri; 
but the bill is depressed towards the extremity. There 
are two European species, one of which, our common star- 
ling (S. vulgaris), is well known in many parts of Britain, 
and is remarkable for its gregarious habits, and singu- 
lar aérial movements. Its glossy black and purple plu- 
mage, starred with little spots of white, render it a very 
ornamental bird ; and the great facility with which it may 
be taught to speak makes it much sought after as a domes- 
ticated species. .S. wnicolor inhabits Sardinia and the South 
of Europe. 

Baron Cuvier concludes the conirostral tribe with three 
well-marked groups, the crows, the rollers, and the birds 
of paradise. 

In the genus Corvus, Linn., the bill is strong, straight, 
rather long, compressed towards the point, the nostrils 
covered by stiff, reversed feathers. The plumage, though 
generally dense and dark, is soft and lustrous, and the 
species bear so great a resemblance to each other, that, as 
Mr Macgillivray observes, the most unpractised observer 
can scarcely fail to distinguish a crow.. They also exhibit 
corresponding instincts, being, if not shy, at least cunning 
and watchful. ‘They are omnivorous in the fullest sense 
of the term, and will poke their beaks into every thing 


T Nuttall, vol. i. p. 178. 
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Insessores. they can find, from a boiled potato to a dead horse. 
——" ““ When searching for food, they betake themselves to 


open places, walk in a sedate manner, keep a good look 
out, and on the least appearance of danger fly off to a dis- 
tance. Their flight is also sedate, moderately rapid, and 
performed by regular beats. Their cry varies from a 
hoarse croak to a caw or chatter, and some of them are 
musical. They nestle in high places, trees, towers, build- 
ings of various kinds, or rocks ; and produce from three to 
nine eggs, which are deposited very early in the season. 
They repose at night in similar places, and when alarmed 
by day generally take themselves to heights. Some spe- 
cies are gregarious, others unsocial,—the latter being the 
more carnivorous; but even they are observed to associate 
together when a large quantity of food attracts them to a 
particular place. The sexes do not differ much in exter- 
nal appearance ; the male, however, being in general more 
robust, and having the plumage more glossy. Moulting 
takes place in the summer months, and is very gradual. 
Those which are more carnivorous have the faculty of dis- 
covering carrion at a great distance, in the same manner as 
the vultures, which they in some degree resemble in their 
habits. They are all easily tamed, and may be taught to 
‘mitate the human voice so far as to produce a few articu- 
late sounds. Ina state of domestication they are much 
addicted to pilfering, their depredations not being confined 
to articles of food, but extending to objects in no respect 
useful to themselves.”! 

Five species of crow occur in Britain, all permanent 
dwellers, viz. the raven (C. corax), the carrion-crow (C. 
corone), the hooded crow (C. cornix), the rook (C. frugi- 
legus), and the jackdaw (C. monedula). We shall not de- 
scribe the external aspect of these birds, which, we doubt 
not, are familiar to our readers. The raven ina state of 
nature is remarkable for his great cunning and sagacity, 
while in the domesticated condition he is extremely fro- 
licsome and full of humour. We have seen one that, while 
engaged in amusing himself with a poodle dog, and unable 
to.keep pace with his four-footed play-fellow, would seize 
him by a lock of hair, and hold on tenaciously while the 
dog was careering at full gallop; and his numerous devices, 
with a view to conceal the remnants of his own food, or 
appropriate that of others, were varied and unceasing. 
This species is widely spread over the temperate and north- 
ern parts of Europe and America, and in the minds of the 
ignorant is usually regarded with some degree of supersti- 
tious terror. In summer, when the sky is serene, he flies 
in circles in the higher regions of the clear blue sky, and 
his deep and solemn croak may be heard at a great dis- 
tance; but he is said to be sometimes also seen in the 
midst of thunder-storms, with the electric fire streaming 
from the point of his bill '—an extraordinary phenomenon 
certainly (if true), sufficient to terrify the superstitious, and 
to stamp its subject with the character of a restless and in- 
destructible demon. 

The carrion-crow, and the hooded species, are so like in 
size and structure, that it would be scarcely possible to 
distinguish them, but for the partially gray plumage of the 
latter ; and as a black and a gray crow are often seen to- 
gether, some naturalists incline to the belief that they are 
actually the same. ‘Their geographical distribution, how- 
ever, seems to differ ; the gray kind, though common in 
Britain and the continental countries of Europe, being 
unknown in America, where, at the same time, the car- 
tion-crow is described as identical with our own; while, 
on the other hand, we find the latter extremely rare in 
the north of Italy, where the hooded crow abounds. The 
jackdaw and the rook seem unknown in the western world. 

The magpies (genus PIca, Cuv.) are of smaller dimen- 


1 Macgillivray’s British Birds, i. 496. 


sions than the crows properly so called, and their: 
stead of being either round or square, are long and gr. 
duated. Their dispositions, however, are equally omnivo- 


rous, and they are distinguished by the same sly and fur. 
tive cunning. There is only a single European species, 
our common British kind (C. piea, Linn.), which ins 
all over Europe, and is well known in North America, and 
some parts of Asia. Many beautiful species occur in Chi- 
na, and other eastern countries, such, for example, as the 
red-billed pie, P. erythrorhyncha, Gould. Its size exceeds 
that of our common kind, and the great length of its tail 
bestows upon it a still more slender and elegant aspect, 
The prevailing colours are blue, with bars of black and 
white. It is often kept in aviaries, where it is highly es- 
teemed, on account both of its docility and beauty. Dis 
species likewise inhabits the Himalaya Mountains, and 
there is reason to believe that it is fierce and tyrannical 
in a state of nature. Mr Shore states, that one which he 
kept in captivity, although it refused other food, pounced 
ferociously upon living birds, which were presented by way 
of experiment, and eagerly devoured them. When seen 
amid the foliage of trees, it forms an ornamental and con- 
spicuous object, flitting from bough to bough, its long and 
flowing tail waving in the wind, and its whole form full of 
vivacity and grace The Chinese magpie (P. sinensis), 
made known by the researches of General Hardwicke, 
seems widely extended over tracts of land of very various 
character as to height and situation. It inhabits the higher 
portions of the Himalayas, the plains at the base of those 
mighty mountains, and a great part of the Chinese empire. 

The beautiful» jays (genus GaARRULUS, Cuv.) are very 
nearly allied to the magpies, but the tail is not so length- 
ened, and the culmen of the under mandible is rather more 
convex. Our British species (G. garrulus) is one of the 
most ornamental of our indigenous birds. It dwells in 
woods, beyond the outskirts of which it seldom wanders. 
Its food consists of insects, fruits, and forest seeds. Spe- 
cies of this little group are found in every quarter of the 
known world except New Holland. The blue jay of Ame- 
rica (G. cristatus, Plate CCCXCII. fig. 4) is an almost 
universal inhabitant of the western woods, frequenting 
the thickest settlements, as well as the deepest recesses 
of the unpeopled forest,—where his harsh voice often 
alarms the watchful deer, to the mortification of the dis- 
appointed huntsman. This species is a bitter enemy to 
owls, one of which he no sooner discovers than he sum- 
mons the whole feathered fraternity to his assistance, and 
the united mob proceed to vent their indignant spite 
against the blinking solitary, in the most wrathful and un- 
measured manner. But this jay himself cannot be held 
guiltless of the most owl-like depredations,—for he be- 
comes in his turn the very tyrant he detested, and sneaks 
through wood and thicket, plundering every nest his pok- 
ing bill can reach to, gobbling up the eggs, tearing the 
callow young to pieces, and spreading not only fear, but 
death, aud sorrow, its sad concomitant, around him. An- 
other very ornamental species— 


Proud of czerulean stains 
From heaven’s unsullied arch purloined, 


is that mentioned by Pallas as having been shot by Steller 
when Behring’s crew landed upon the coast of Americ. 
It is the Corvus Stelleri of Latham, by whom it was first 
described from aspecimen in Sir Joseph Banks’s collection 
from Nootka Sound. A larger and most magnificent bi 
is the Columbia jay (Garrulus Bullohii, W agler,—G- ate 
bernatriz, Temm.), figured in Mr Audubon’s splendid wor*- 
The colour is bright blue, with a lofty crest of sepé a“ 
plumes, the throat and breast black, the abdomen white: 


2 Century of Birds from ihe Himalaya Mounta.ns, plate xii 
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| 2s, and two of the central tail-feathers extending far beyond 
“the others. It occurs chiefly in Mexico and California. 
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any new light upon the subject ; but we shall give a por-Insessores. 
tion of the information which we have acquired from vari- "~~~ 


. 


In the genus CARYOCATACTES, Cuv., both mandibles are 
equally pointed, and straight to the tips. ‘The only spe- 
cies known in Europe, called the nut-cracker (C. nucifra- 
ga), is an occasional visitant of Great Britain. Two others 
have of late years been discovered in Asia, one of which 
is figured by Mr Gould. They are all believed to inhabit 
forests, especially those of mountainous countries, whence 
-at certain seasons they emigrate in large flocks. In their 
climbing tendencies they make an approach to the habits 
of the woodpeckers. 

The limited genus Tema, Vail., with the lengthened 
tail and general proportions of the magpies, has the bill 
elevated, the upper mandible bulged, and its base covered 
by short velvety feathers. Example, Corvus varians, Lath. 
(Phenotrix temia, Horsfield), of which the general plu- 
mage is bronzed green, the head black. It occursin Java 
and elsewliere. 

In the genus Graucopis, Forster, the bill resembles 
that of the preceding ; but its base bears a pair of fleshy 
caruncles. . cinerea is the only known species. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and was discovered during Captain 
Cook’s voyage. Its flesh is excellent. It is the cinereous 
wattle-bird of Shaw. M. Temminck joins this and the 
preceding genus into one. 

In the genus Coractas, Linn., containing the rollers, 
the bill is strong, compressed towards the point, which is 
slightly curved, and the nostrils are oblong, not covered 
by the feathers, but placed at their margin. The feet are 
short and strong. These birds are confined to the ancient 
continents, and are remarkable for their beauty of plu- 

| mage, of which the colours are usually different shades of 
purple, blue, and green. They are said to be wild and 
unsociable, feeding on insects, and keeping theniselves 

_ concealed in the retirement of thick forests. The Euro- 

pean species (Coracias garrula, Linn.) has been some- 
times seen in Britain. ‘The specimen in the Edinburgh 

_ Museum was killed at Dunkeld. Although rare in France, 
_ itis by no means uncommon in Sweden, where we would 

not expect to find a species characteristic of the south of 

i Eurepe, and which is believed to winter in Barbary and 

Senegal. It is not unfrequent in the gardens of Rome, 

and is common in the Morea. It becomes very fat in ac- 
tumn, and is much sought after during that season as an 
article of food, especially by the inhabitants of the Cy- 

_ clades. Several other kinds occur in Africa and the East. 
_ Of these the Abyssinian species is distinguished by the 

elongation of the lateral feathers of the tail. The Mada- 

gascar roller, and some allied kinds, distinguished by a 

shorter, more arched, and greatly broader bill, belong to 
| the genus Coraris, Cuv., synonymous with Eurystomus 
| of M. Vieillot. 

The genus Parapisga, Linn., with which we conclude 
_ our abridgment of the conirostral tribe, contains the fa- 
"mous birds of paradise, so noted during our early inter- 
_ Course with eastern countries. The bill is straight, com- 

pressed, rather strong, unnotched, the nostrils surrounded 

by a close tissue of feathers of a velvet texture, sometimes 

Tesplendent with metallic lustre. (See Plate CCCXCII. 

fig. 8.) These birds are native to New Guinea and the 

neighbouring islands, and in consequence of the delicately 
graceful structure of their plumage, and the pure and beau- 
tifully blended colours by which they are adorned, the spe- 

“les in general may be regarded as the per lg prized 

of all the feathered race. ‘Their history was long obscure 

#8 night, and even now we have but few features of their 
| character developed by the actual observation of trust- 
Worthy witnesses. We cannot be here expected to throw 
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ous authors. 

In the second edition of Pennant’s Indian Zoology, there 
is a general description of the genus from Valentyn and 
other writers, by Dr J. R. Forster, preceded by a learned 
disquisition on the fabulous pheenix of antiquity, a bird of 
the size of an eagle, decorated with gold and purple plumes, 
and more particularly described by Pliny as being charac- 
terized by the splendour of gold around the neck, with the 
rest of the body purple, the tail blue varied with rose- 
colour, the face adorned with combs or wattles, and the 
head furnished with a crest. This excellently adorned 
pheenix Dr Forster very properly supposes to have been 
no other than a symbolical Egyptian illustration of the 
annual revolution of the sun, and the conversion of the 
great year, which, according to Manilius, corresponds with 
the supposed life of the phoenix, and from which period 
the same course of seasons and position of the heavenly 
bodies are renewed. Now, though it is certain, as Dr 
Forster observes, that the birds of paradise were never 
known to ancient writers, and that whatever the Egyp- 
tian priests delivered concerning their fabulous phcenix 
has no apparent agreement with the birds in question, yet 
it is remarkable enough that the names applied to them, 
both by Indian and European nations, attribute something 
of a supposed celestial origin. Dr Shaw, however, thinks 
that this notion has in all probability arisen merely from 
their transcendent beauty, and the singular and delicate 
disposition of their plumage. The Portuguese who navi- 
gated to the Indian islands called them Passaros da Sol, 
in like manner as the Egyptians regarded their imaginary 
bird as symbolizing the annual revolution of that great 
luminary. The inhabitants of the island of Ternate call 
them Manuco-Dewata, or the Birds of God2 

The great bird of paradise (Paradisea apoda, Linn., 
so called from its supposed want of legs), the first of the 
genus made known to Europeans, was imported about the 
year 1522, by Antony Pigafetta, who accompanied Ma- 
gellan in his voyage round the world. Pigafetta was sa- 
tisfied by ocular demonstration from the first, that this 
bird, like every other, was supplied with legs, but that the 
natives cut them off, as parts of no importance. In con- 
sequence, however, of this prevailing if not universal mu- 
tilation, a notion soon obtained in Europe that the bird 
was naturally destitute of these common-place but useful 
organs, and that consequently it floated for ever in the air, 
winnowing with loving wings the gentle breezes, or at times 
suspending itself for a few brief moments from some lofty 
sun-illumined tree, by the two peculiar lengthened filaments 
with which it is adorned. In accordance with this belief, 
it was of course consistent to suppose, that whatever indi- 
viduals were obtained “on this dim spot which men call 
earth,” had fallen from their aérial heights immediately be- 
fore their dissolution. Even Aldrovandus, the most zeal- 
ous naturalist of his age, having himself seen only such 
specimens as had been mutilated in the usual manner, ac- 
cuses Pigafetta of audacious falsehood in asserting that 
the bird was naturally furnished both with legs and feet ; 
and the great Scaliger, himself a naturalist of no mean or- 
der, gave equal credit to this foolish fancy. 

The true residence or breeding-place of these birds 
seems to be Papua or New Guinea, from whence they 
make occasional excursions to some smaller neighbouring 
islands. They fly in flocks of about thirty or forty, led, it 
is alleged, by a single bird which the natives call their 
king, but which is said to be of a different species. It is 
further pretended, that when this bird settles, the whole 
flight settle also, in consequence of which they sometimes 


? Shaw’s General Zoology, vol. vii. p. 479. 
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Insessores. perish, being unable to rise again owing to the peculiar 
‘—~— structure of their wings. They also always fly against 


the wind, lest their flowing plumage should be discom- 
posed. While flying they make a noise like starlings, 
but their common cry rather resembles that of a raven, 
and is very audible in windy weather, when they dread the 
chance of being thrown upon the ground. In the Aru 
Islands they are seen to perch on lofty trees, and are va- 
riously captured by the inhabitants, with bird-lime, snares, 
and blunted arrows. Though many are taken alive, they 
are always killed immediately, embowelled, the feet cut 
off, the plumed skins fumigated with sulphur, and then dried 
for sale. The Dutch ships frequenting the sea between 
New Guinea and Aru, a distance of about twenty miles, 
not unfrequently observe flocks of paradise birds crossing 
from one to the other of these places, but constantly against 
the wind. Should a gale arise, they ascend to a great 
height, into the regions of perpetual calm, and there pur- 
sue their journey. With respect to their food we have 
little certain information from the older authors, some of 
whom assert they prey on small birds, a supposition which 
Dr Shaw inclines to think is favoured by their strength of 
bill and legs, and the vigour with which they act in self- 
defence. They are also said to feed on fruits and berries ; 
and Linneus says they devour the larger butterflies.’ 

We owe the following observations to M. Gaimard, one of 
the naturalists who accompanied the expedition of Cap- 
tain Freycinet, and who having had an opportunity of seeing 
several living birds of paradise in the island of Waigiou, 
has furnished us with some interesting details. He says that 
they appear to prefer to all other places the most dense and 
secluded portions of the forests. When the heavens are 
clear, they perch habitually on the summits of the tallest 
trees. They fly with rapidity, but in an undulating man- 
ner, as is usual with birds which are adorned with long 
decomposed or disunited feathers ; and he confirms the 
old account, that the luxuriant length of their superb plu- 
mage induces them always to fly in the direction from which 
the wind proceeds. « Cette manceuvre,” he observes, “ est 
pour eux trés-naturelle, puisqu’elle miaintient les longues 
plumes appliquées contre le corps 5 dans une direction con- 
traire, le vent ne manquerait pas d’étaler et de relever ces 
plumes, et il en résulterait nécessairement un grand em- 
barras dans le jeu des ailes.” Their total disappearance 
on the approach of any storm or tempest shows their con- 
scious weakness. In other respects, however, they are 
courageous, and even vindictive, pursuing fiercely any sup- 

osed enemy, however superior to themselves in strength 
of bill and talons. There is no instance, Captain Freycinet 
supposes (we now know he does so erroneously), of their 
being ever reduced to the domestic state; and they are 
never found caged by any natives of the Papous, where 
they are by no means rare, and where their skins form the 
principal object of commercial exchange between the in- 
sular inhabitants and the Chinese Indians or eastern Euro- 
peans. Authors (we speak not of those who assert that birds 
of paradise are nourished by dew, or by the perfume which 
exhales from fruits and flowers) have assigned different 
diets to these birds. Some say that they search for fruits 
and nectarous juices; others that they capture insects, 
and such small prey. ‘There is truth in both statements, 
for it seems ascertained that they feed alike on fruits and 
insects. As to all those anxious interesting cares which 
precede, accompany, or follow incubation, —these and many 
other important particulars in their history are still un- 
known. ‘The natives of New Guinea, in preparing the 
skins, content themselves by removing the fleshy mass of 
the body, and cutting off the two wings and legs. ‘They 
then pass a piece of stick through the mouth downwards 


to the tail. Few of the museums of Europe contain 
other specimens than these mutilated remains, which the 
gorgeous flowing feathers of the sides render still worth 
of admiration, however unfit to convey a true idea of the 
natural state. 

We shall next extract some interesting information from . 
a work by M. Lesson, one of the few European naturalists 
who have had an opportunity of beholding these extraordi- 
nary creatures in their native haunts. *“ Les paradisiers 
ou du moins ’éméraude, seule espéce sur laquelle nous pos- 
sédons des renseignemens authentiques, vivent en bandes 
dans les vastes foréts du pays des Papous, group dilles 
situées sous l’équateur, et qui se compose des iles Arou, 
de Waigiou, et de la grande terre nommée Nouvelle-Gui- 
née. Ces sont des oiseaux de passage qui changent de dis- 
trict suivant les moussons. Les femelles se réunissent en 
troupes, s’assemblent sur les sommités des plus grands ar- 
bres des foréts, crient toutes a la fois pour appeler les 
males. Ceux-ci sont toujours solitaires au milieu d’une 
quinzaine de femelles qui composent leur sérail, a la ma- 
niére des gallinacées. 

“ J’extrairai de mon journal inédit les détails suivans, 
relatifs aux oiseaux de paradis: ils ont été écrits sur les 
lieux. Journal Ms., t. vi. p. 19 et suiv. Les otseaun de 
paradis, 4 Yexception de denx espéces, nous étaient ap- 
portés par les Papous, ce qui établit entre eux et nous mn 
commerce actif d’échange. Je me procurai l’éméraude, le 
manucode, le loriot paradis orangé, le sifilet, le superbe, 
les épimaques proméfils, et 4 paremens frisés, le magni- 
fique, et le rouge. La quantité que les naturels de ces con- 
trées apportaient 4 bord de la corvette la Coquille doit 
faire supposer que ces oiseaux, si estimés en Europe, y sont 
singuligrement multipliés. Le manucode se présenta deux 
fois dans nos chasses, et nous tuames le male et la femelle. 
Cette espéce parait monogame, ou peut-étre n'est elle iso- 
lée par paires qu’au moment de la ponte. Dans les bois cet 
oiseau n’a point d’éclat ; son plumage rouge de feu ne le dé- 
céle point, et sa femelle n’a que des teintes ternes. Il aimea 
se tenir sur lesarbres de teck, dont le large feuillage ’abrite, 
et dont le petit fruit forrse sa nourriture. I} a Jiris brun, 
et les pieds d’un bleu d’azur trés tendre. Les Papous le 
nomment saya. Dés les premiers jours de notre arrivée 
sur cette terre de promission (la Nouvelle-Guinée) pour 
le naturaliste, je fus Ala chasse. A peine avais-je fait 
quelques centaines de pas dans ces vieilles foréts, filles du 
temps, dont la sombre profondeur est peut-étre le plus 
magnifique et le plus pompeux spectacle que jaie jamais 
vu, qu'un oiseau de paradis frappa mes regards ; il velait 
avec grace et par ondulations; les plumes de ses flanes 
formaient un panache gracieux et aérien, qui, sans hyper- 
bole, ne ressemblait pas mal a un brillant météore. Sur- 
pris, émerveillé, éprouvant une jouissance inexprimable, je 
dévorais des yeux ce magnifique oiseau ; mais mon trouble 
fut si grand que joubliai de le tirer, et que je ne m’aper- 
cus que j’avais un fusil que lorsqu’il était deja bien loin. 
On ne pourrait guére avoir une idée exacte des paradis 
daprés les peaux que les Papous vendent aux Malais, et 
qui nous parviennient en Europe. Ces peuples chasserent 
primitivement ces oiseaux pour décorer les turbans de leur 
chefs. Ils les nomment mambéfore dans leur langue, & 
les tuent pendant la nuit, en grimpant le long des arbres 
ot ilsse couchent, et les tirant avec des fléches faites expres 
et trés courtes, qu’ils faconnent avec le rachis des feuilles 
dun latanier. Les campongs ou villages de Mappa et 
@’Emberbakene sont célébres par la quantité des oiseaux 
quils préparent, et tout art des habitans se borne 4 leur 
arracher les pieds, 4 les écorcher, 3 leur fourrer Un oni 
tonnet 2 travers du corps, et 3 les dessécher A la fumee. 
Quelques uns plus adroits, et sollicités par les trafiquans 


1 Shaw’s General Zoology, vol. vii. p. 482-4. 
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«s. Chinois, les desséchent avec les pieds. Le prix d’un oiseau plusieurs substances dans son état de liberté. Je puis Insessores. 
de paradis chez les Papons de la cétc est au moins d’une affirmer qu'il vit de graines de teck, et dun fruit nommé “= 
piastre, et ces peuples préférent l'argent a tout autre objet, amihou, blanc rosé, de saveur fade et mucilagineuse, de la 
meme 4 du fer travaillé. grosseur d'une petite figue d’Europe, et qui appartient a 
“ Nous tudmes, pendant notre séjour 4 la Nouvelle- un arbre du genre ficus. Ces fruits plaisent 4 beaucoup 
Guinée, une vingtaine de ces oiseaux, que je préparai d’oiseaux, car ils sont aussi recherchés par les calaos, lcs 
pour la plupart. Us appartenaient a diverses personnes de manucodes, et les cassicans calibé et phonygame. 
expédition, et notamment au capitaine. Je n’en avais “ J vu deux oiseaux de paradis conservés dans une 
oint encore, lorsque M. Bérard, lieutenant de vaisseau, cage, depuis plus de six mois, par le chef des commercans 
zélé pour les collections que je formais en simple particu- Chinois, a Amboine. Ils étaient toujours en mouvement, 
lier, et 4 mes frais, pour le Muséum, et pour remplir la_ et on les nourrissait avec du riz bouilli; mais ils aimaient 
promesse que j’avais faite au ministére, en m’embarquant, surtout les cancrelas (blatta). Ce Chinois me les fit 500 
de recueillir les objets d’histoire naturelle, voulut bien francs piéce ; alors, sans argent, et n’ayant point de crédit 
nven remettre un pour la collection. Depuis, j’en achetai dans cette jlc, je ne pus réclamer ma solde, et ce fut en 
un second d’un homme de l’équipage, que je lui payai vain que j’offris des objets de valeur 4 ce trafiquant opu- 
150 francs. J’en tuai ensuite un avec un grand nombre lent, il fut sourd i mes priéres. Pourquoi, sur l'argent 
de femelics: on les voit au Muséum. que nous possédions a bord, pour frais accidentels, et 
“ L’éméraude en vie est de la taille du geai de France; qu'on a retourné a Paris, ne pas avoir acheté, pour le 
son bec et ses pieds sont bleudtres; Viris est d’un jaune destiner 4 la France, un de ces magnifiques oiseaux, 
éclatant; ses mouvemens sont vifs et agiles; il ne se qui serait peut-étre mort enroute, mais dont les habitudes 
perche communément que sur le sommet des plus grands _vivaces, et analogues a celles de nos pies, nous donnaient 
arbres. Lorsqu’il en descend, c’est pour manger les fruits tant de chances de succés 7”) 
de quelques arbres moyens, ou lorsque lc soleil, danstoute We shall conclude our miscellaneous extracts in illus- 
sa force, lui fait un besoin de chercher de Yombrage. II tration of these birds, by a quotation froma recent English 
affectionne certains arbres, et fait retentir les environs de writer. The principal object of attraction to strangers at 
sa voix per¢ante. Son cri lui devint fatal, parce quil Macao is known to be the splendid aviary and gardens of 
nous indiqua les allures de cet oiseau. Nous Pépiimes, Mr Beale, who, after a residence of forty years in that 
et Cest ainsi que nous parvimes a en tuer; car, lors- country, devotes his leisure to the cultivation of many of 
quun paradisier malc est perché, et qu’il entend bruiser the most delightful productions of nature, and among these 
dans le silence de la forét, il se tait et ne bouge plus. Son not the least remarkable is tlic living bird of paradise, as 
cri dappel est un voike, voike, votke, voiko, fortement arti- thus described by Mr Bennet. “ The specimen in the 
_culé. La femelle a le méme cri, mais ellc le pousse d’une possession of Mr Beale isa fine male, Paradisea apoda of 
- maniére bien plus faible. Cclle-ci, déchue du brillant Linneus, the P. major of Shaw. He was at the time I 
| plumage de son époux n’a que de sombres atours. Nous beheld him arrayed in his full and splendid plumage; he 
_ €n rencontrions 4 chaque arbre des vingtaines réunies, is enclosed in a large and roomy cage, so as not by con- 
_ | tandis que les males, toujours solitaires, n’apparaissaient finement to injure in the slightest degree his delicate and 
| que rarement. elegant feathers. This beautiful creature has been in 
__ “ Cest au lever du soleil et A son coucher que loiseau Mr Beale’s possession nine years, and was originally 
_ | de paradis va chercher sa nourriture. Dans le milieu du procured from the island of Bouro (one of the Molucca 
| jour, il se tient caché sous le large feuillage du teck, et n’en group), which is situated in about latitude 3° 30’ south, 
sort point. I] semble redouter I'action des rayons briilans and longitude 126° 30’ east....The neck of this bird js of 
de cet astre, et ne point vouloir s’exposer aux atteintes a beautiful and delicate canary-yellow colour, blend- 
dun rival. Nous apprimcs, par une longue expérience, a ing gradually into the fine chocolate colour of the other 
| imiter la ruse de ce bel oiseau; mais le zéle des tueurs de parts of the body; the wings are very short, and of a cho- 
paradisiers était si grand que personne ne voulait tirer sur colate colour. Underneath them, long, delicate, and 
aucun autre oiseau de peur de les effaroucher, et que, ré- gold-coloured feathers proceed from the sides in two 
duit a peu prés & mes seules ressources, le tribut que beautiful and graceful tufts, extending far beyond the 
quelques personnes me donnaient de leur chasse fut bien tail, which is also short, of a chocolate colour, with two 
diminué ; plus curieux, dans l'intérét de la science, d’un petit very long shafts of the same hue proceeding from the 
volatile inédit, que de posséder plus ou moins de dépouilles uripigium. At the base of the mandibles the delicate 
dune espéce connue, bien que prisée, Je ne guettai des plumage has during one time (according as the rays of 
paradis que pendant quelques jours, et tuai d’ailleurs toute light are thrown upon it) the appearance of fine black 
espece qui arrivait A ma portée. velvet, and at another a very dark green, which contrasts 
“ Pour chasser les oiseaux de paradis, les voyageurs admirably with the bright emerald of the throat....The 
appelés 4 visiter la Nouvelle-Guinée doivent se rappeler mandibles are of a light blue, irides ‘bright yellow, and the 
/ qu'il est nécessaire de partir dés le matin du navire, d’arri- feet of: a lilac tint. This elegant creature has a light, 
ver au pied de larbre de teck ou du figuier, que ces oiseaux playful, and graceful manner, with an arch and impudent 
ppeligrchent a cause de leur fruit (notre séjour a eu lieu look; dances about when a visitor approaches the cage, and 
| u 26 Juillet au 9 Aotit), avant quatre heures et de- seems delighted at being made an object of admiration ; 
‘me du matin, et de rester immobile jusqu’a que quelques its notes are very peculiar, resembling the cawing of the 
males, pressés par la faim, viennent sur les branches qu'on raven, but its tones are by far more varied. During four 
aura jugé a distance convenable. II est indispensable de months of the year, from May to August, it moults. It 
Posséder un fusil 3 trés longue portée, et chargé 4 gros washes itself regularly twice daily, and after having per- 
plombs, car il est fort difficile de tuer roide un éméraude, formed its ablutions, throws its delicate feathers up nearly 
*t sil nest que blessé, il est bien rare qu’il ne soit pas over the head, the quills of which feathers have a peculiar 
erdu pour le chasseur, dans des fourrées tellement structure, so as to enable the bird to effect this object. 
“Palsses, qu’on ne peut y reconnaitre son chemin sans une _ Its food, during confinement, is boiled rice mixed up with 
*oussole. soft egg, together with plantains, and living insects of the 
Le Paradisier petit éméraude mange sans doute de grasshoppcr tribe; these insects, when thrown to him, 


| 
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1 Manuel d’ Ornithologie, t. i. p. 387. 
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Insessores. the bird contrives to catch in his beak with great celerity ; 
—\.— it will eat insects in a living state, but will not touch them 


when dead. 

« [ observed the bird, previously to eating a grasshopper 
given him in an entire or unmutilated state, place the in- 
sect upon the perch, keep it firmly fixed with the claws, 
and divesting it of the legs, wings, &c. devour it, with the 
head always placed first.....It rarely alights upon the 
ground, and so proud is this creature of its clegant dress, 
that it never permits a soil to remain on it; and it may be 
frequently seen spreading out its wings and feathers, and 
regarding its splendid self in every direction, to observe 
whether it is in an unsullied condition.” 

Dr Shaw alludes to an instance of the bird of paradise 
having been brought alive to England. It had, however, 
entirely lost the beautiful floating feathers which render its 
body apparently so light and buoyant, and did not long sur- 
vive its arrival in our murky clime. 

Although there are not above seven distinct species of 
these birds, they have been formed into no less than four 
separate genera by M. Vieillot. The most anciently known 
is the kind called in English books the great or common 
bird of paradise, l'éméraude of the French, P. apoda, Linn. 
to which most of the preceding memoranda may apply. 
(See Plate CCCXCIL. fig. 6.) It is of a cinnamon colour, 
the upper part of the head and neck yellow, the front and 
throat emerald green, or black. It is the male of this 
species which bears the long, floating, yellow plumes so 
prized as articles of commerce, with a view to ornament 
in dress. Although the body is no larger than that of a 
thrush, the total length is two feet. In the red paradise 
bird (P. rubra) the head and throat are cmerald-green, 
the back and front of the neck orange yellow and velvety, 
the throat chesnut or cinnamon colour, and the long fea- 
thers of the flanks brilliant carmine red. The two pecu- 
liar barbless shafts which proceed from the base of the tail, 
are broad, flattened, twisted, and of a brownish-red colour. 
These belong to the restricted genus PARADISEA. 

The six-shafted paradise bird (P. sexsetacea, Shaw,— 
P. aurea, Gmel.) is black, with the throat of golden green, 
and three prolonged setaceous feathers proceeding from 
behind each eye, and terminating in a little expanded disk 
of golden green. It forms the genus Paroria of Vieillot. 
We shall merely add, that P. superba constitutes the genus 
Lopuorina,—P. regia that called Cicinnurus,—and P. 
nigra, Gmel., another named Astrapia. ‘The whole are 
figured by Buffon, Vaillant, or Vieillot, and their singular 
forms, gorgeous colouring, and exquisite structure of plu- 
mage, render them deserving of the most attentive con- 
sideration on the part of all admirers of nature. 


Tripe 47H.—TENUIROSTRES. 


Baron Cuvier here places a variety of generic groups 
which agree chiefly in possessing a slender lengthened bill, 
sometimes straight, sometimes considerably curved. Ac- 
cording to the structure of the tongue, which in several 
genera is not yet distinctly known, they feed either on in- 
sects or the nectarous juices of fruits and flowers,——a few, 
such as the humming-birds, combining both these habits. 

In the genus Sirta the bill is straight, pointed, com- 
pressed at the extremity, and the tongue sliort and corne- 
ous. The species called nut-hatches climb along the bark 
of trees with extraordinary facility, not only upwards, like 
the woodpeckers, but downwards, and in all directions. 
The European species (S. Europea), though a constant re- 
sident in Britain, is rather rare in most localities. It breeds 
in hollow trees, not seldom using the deserted habitation 
of a woodpecker, the opening into which it contracts by 
Oa a 


— of a wall of clay. The female sits very close during Ins 
incubation, and instead of flying off when approached, sh 
will utter a hissing sound, and make a show of xin 
at the intruder with her bill and wings. Sir W. Jute 
some time ago enjoyed an opportunity of observing a brood 
which had been taken young. They became remarkab] 
tame, and when released from their cage, would run = 
their owner in all directions, poking into seams and pockets 
as if in search of food upon some goodly tree, and uttering 
from time to time a low and plaintive cry. In olivate 
they rest much upon the tarsus, but never use the tai 
Several true nut-hatches occur in North America, but Pew. 
nant erred in supposing that the European species was 
likewise indigenous to the new world. 

In the genus Xenors of Illiger, the bill is rather more 
compressed, and the under ridge more convex, while in 
ANABATES of Temm. it is the upper ridge which increases 
in convexity, so as to approach to that of the thrushes; but 
the tail in some of the species is long and wedge-shaped, 
and exhibits a worn appearance, as if it were occasionally 
used in climbing. / 

In the genus SYNALLAXxIS, Vieil., the bill is straight, not 
much lengthened, considerably compressed, slender and 
pointed, and the tail is generally long and acuminate. (See 
Plate CCCXCII. fig. 7.) We know little of the habits of 
these birds, except that they are insectivorous, and dwell 
in forests. Most of the species are from South America, 
and to these it is probable that the generic term should 
be restricted. 

The old genus Certuia of Linnaeus was characterized 
by an arched bill, but the species possessed but little else 
in common, and have been therefore formed into several 
minor groups. The truc or restricted creepers (Cerra, 
Cuv.), so called from their habit of running round the trunks 
of trees, have the bill of medium length, curved, compress- 
ed, slender, sharp pointed. The tail is wedge-shaped, and 
composed of stiff, deflected feathers. Our well-known Bn- 
tish species (C. familiaris) is the only example of the ge- 
nus found in Europe, and it is in fact doubtful whether 
there is any other elsewhere. The North American creeper 
seems identical, but the numerous other birds described 
as creepers do not belong to the genus Certhia. The so- 
litary type alluded to is a retired inhabitant of the woods, 
in no way conspicuous in colour, though pleasingly mottled 
above with black, brown, and grayish white; and being of 
small size, and seldom showing itself in open places, is 
deemed rarer than it really is. Though of a somewhat — 
lengthened form, it is probably, with the exception of the 
golden-crested wren, the smallest bodied British bird. It | 
is said to feed entirely upon insects, although as a winter 
resident in many frost-bound regions, we shall not aver 
that it never swallows seeds. It builds in the hollows of 
trces, and may be often seen during the delightful autumn, 
when the rustling woods are fragrant with fallen leaves, 
flitting from the top of one trunk to the bottom of another, — 
which it ascends by a kind of spiral progression, and then 
darting downwards to a neighbouring tree, it thus busily — 
pursues from time to time its interrupted flight. This bird 
chiefly shows itself in our shrubberies and wooded plea- 
sure-grounds in winter. . 

In the genus DENDROCOLAPTES, Hermann, the tail re- 
sembles that of the preceding, but the bill is much stronger, 
and enlarged at the base. In certain species it is greatly ; 
curved. (Plate CCCXCIL. fig. 9.) These birds are Ame- 
rican, and are usually characterized by a reddish plumage 
In Ticnoproma, Illiger, the tail does not present a worn 
appearance at the point, although the best known, if not 
the only species, runs up rocks with great agility. +He 
pill is long, slender, triangular, and depressed at the base- 


1 Wanderings in New South Wales, &c. vol. ii. 
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»s. The European species, called by us the wall-creeper (7. 
henicoptera, ‘Temm.,—Certhia muraria, Gmel.), inhabits 
the southern countries of Europe, where it dwells among 
Jofty and precipitous rocks. It is well known among the 
Swiss Alps, and the mountainous parts of Spain and Italy, 
where it is said to prey much on spiders and their eggs. 

In the genus Necrarinia of Illiger, the bill is arched, 
pointed, and compressed, resembling that of the creepers, 
with which the species were so long conjoined ; but they 
do not climb, and their habits, if the name is properly 
applied, are not so much insectivorous as honey-sucking. 
They are all exotic. The term guit-guit is given by the 
French to certain small species, of which the plumage of 
the males is very rich and lustrous. Their tongue is bifid 
and filamentary. Such are Certhia cyanea, cerulea, &c. 
Some species of larger size and less adorned plumage, and 
of which the tongue is short and cartilaginous, have been 
separated from the others. Such is a South American 
species, the Merops rufus of Gmelin, as large as a night- 
ingale, of a reddish colour above, the throat whitish. It 
constructs a covered nest, and serves as the type of Tem- 
minck’s genus OPETIORHYNCHUS.! 

The genus Dica“um of Cuv. has the bill longer than the 
head, sharp, curved, depressed, and broadened at the 
base. ‘The species are of small size, and usually ornament- 
ed with portions of scarlet. They are natives of the East 
Indies. In MeLirHReptus of Vieillot, the bill is extreme- 
ly long, and curved almost into a semicircle. Of this form 
the hook-billed creeper, Certhia vestiaria, Shaw, affords a 
good example. (Plate CCCXCIII. fig. 2.) It is a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, where it is much valued on account 
of its plumage, which affords the principal material in the 

_ formation of those gorgeous scarlet mantles worn by chicfs 
_ and persons of distinction. 
The sowimangas (a Madagascar name, signifying sugar 
_ eaters, genus CINNyRIS, Cuv.) have the bill long, slender, 
and finely toothed along the edges. ‘The tongue is capa- 
_ ble of considerable extension, and terminates in a small 
bifurcation. The species are widely dispersed over all the 
Southern regions of the old world (Africa, the Indian 
| Archipelago, &c.), and seem in those countries to represent 
_ the beautiful humming-birds of the western world. Indeed 
_ these tribes greatly resemble each other both in form and 
habits. The souimangas are subject to a double moult, 
which oceasions a considerable diversity in the plumage 
even of the same species, according to the season of the 
year; and hence our knowledge of this, as of several other 
-Sumptuous groups, though sufficiently voluminous, is pro- 
_bably not yet remarkable for its accuracy. Several splen- 
did works, however, have been devoted, either in whole or 
In part, to its illustration.? The nuptial plumage is remark- 
able for its golden lustre, and the richness and variety of 
is innumerable iridescent hues; but after the termina- 
tion of the breeding season, a much more humble garb is 
assumed, and many a bizarre appearance is presented by 
the intermediate links of that changeable costume which 
Connects the holiday-suit of spring with the more quaker- 
like attire of autumn. Hence the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing in many birds, between a specific difference and an in- 
Widual variation, more especially where foreign species 
até concerned ; for in such instances we have seldom a 
prolonged opportunity of verifying our observations on ex- 
ternal characters, by an examination of natural habits and 
mstinctive modes of life. Yet it is only by ascertaining 
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the uniformity presented by all these circumstances in a Insessores. 
variety of individuals, that we are enabled to trace out the “~~~ 


exact limits of specific identity. Several species of Cinnyris 
occur in India, but the greater proportion are of African 
origin, and may be said to form the most signal and ad- 
mired feature in the Ornithology of that country. 

In the greater number the tail is equal. Of these we may 
name the superb creeper ( C. superba), described and figured 
in the magificent work of M. Vieillot. Its length is six 
inches; the crown of the head, upper part of the neck, 
smaller wing-coverts, back, and rump, are bright-greenish 
gold; across the upper part of the breast runs a bar of 
bright gilded yellow, beneath which the whole under parts 
are deep brownish crimson ; the wings and tail are blackish 
brown, the legs are also brown, the bill is black. This 
beautiful species was discovered at Malimba, in Africa, by 
M. Perrein. Another highly adorned species, such “ as 
limners love to paint, and ladies to look upon,” is the 
Certhia splendida of Shaw (C. afra and lotenia, Linn. ?). 
It usually occurs in woody places, and, in addition to its 
splendid plumage, is said to be worthy of admiration for its 
musical powers,—its song being by some csteemed equal 
to that of the nightingale. The spotted breasted Cinnyris 
(C. maculata) also dwells in the forests of Malimba, and 
frequently approaches the habitations of the natives, al- 
lured by the flowers of the Cytisus cajan, commonly called 
the congo pea, which, according to Dr Shaw, is much cul- 
tivated by the negroes. \ 

In some of these birds the central feathers of the tail are 
lengthened in the males. Such is C. violacea, a Cape spe- 
cies, which likewise dwells in woods, and is said to build a 
nest of a singularly elegant construction. In a few the 
bill is almost straight, as in C. reetirostris, Vieillot. Our 
restricted limits will not admit of our expatiating on this 
delightful group. 

The genus ARacHNoTHERA of Temm. has the long ar- 
cuated bill of the souimangas, but it is of stronger struc- 
ture, and wants the dentations, and the tongue is short and 
cartilaginous. The species (such as A. longirostra and 
inornata, Temm. Pl. Col. 84, figs. 1 and 2), so far as yet 
known, inhabit the Indian islands, and prey on spiders. 

The genus Trociitus, Linn., contains the true hum- 
ming-birds, a numerous group of fairy and fantastic forms, 
which inhabit both continents of America, and some neigh- 
bouring islands, but are altogether unknown in the ancient 
world. ‘The bill is long and slender, but in its range 
throughout the entire species exhibits considerable modi- 
fication, being in ‘some nearly straight, in others curved, 
and in a few turned upwards. Such as are characterized 
by an almost straight bill constitute the genus Orntsmya, 
Lesson (Orthorhynchus, Lacepede), Plate CCCXCILI. fig. 
1; while those in which it is more or less bent remain 
under the ancient name of Trocuixus, Jbid. fig. 6. The 
tongue is long and extensile, and is usually described as 
being composed of two muscular tubes united for the great- 
er part of their length, and broadening towards the point 
into a spoon-like portion. Sir W. Jardine, on relaxing a 
specimen of 7’. moschitus, observed the appearance of a fim- 
briated opening at the tip, the outer margin of each divi- 
sion being beset with recurved, sharp-pointed, pliable spines, 
while in all that Mr Swainson examined the two filaments 
were perfectly flat. Their feet are extremely small, their 
wings long and narrow, their tails comparatively broad, — 
whilst their shortened humerus and very large unnotched 


I ° . > : . 
The generic name of Nectarinia was bestowed by Illiger upon those foreign creepers known by the terms guit-guits and souiman- 


£48, but it has been applied more exclusively by Cuvier to the former, and by Temminck to the latter. 


The souimangas, on the 


other hand, fall into Cuvier’s genus Cinnyris, while the guit-guits are placed in the genus Cereba by Temm. ‘These transpositions, as 


_ We have already remarked, are extremely perplexing. 


2,; : 5 S 
Vaillant, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux d’ Afrique, 5 vols. in 4to, 1799, and subsequent years,—and Audebert, Oiseaux dorés, ou & reflets mé- 


_ Tlliques, 2 vols, fol. Paris, 1802, 


A continuation of the latter work has been published by M. Vieillot. 
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Insessores. sternum exhibit osteological features in relation to the 


Sse" poner of flight resembling those of swifts. 


The beauty of 
their plumage, if equalled, is certainly unsurpassed among 
the feathered tribes. 

Humming-birds, in general, may be said to inhabit 
chiefly the intra-tropical regions of America, including the 
West Indies; but that they are capable of sustaining a 
considerable reduction of temperature, and of spreading 
themselves into comparatively rigorous climes, is evident 
from the observations of Captain King, who in his survey 
of the southern coasts met with numerous examples of 
these diminutive creatures flying about in a snow-storm 
near the Straits of Magellan, and discovered two species in 
the remote island of Juan Fernandez. Two other hardy 
species had been long known to migrate during summer far 
into the interior of North America, viz. the ruff-necked hum- 
ming-bird (7. rufus), discovered during Cook’s voyage in 
Nootka Sound, and since traced by Kotzebue to the 61st 
degree of north latitude, along the western shores; and the 
ruby-throated humming-bird ( T.colubris), which was found 
breeding by Mr Drummond near the sources of the Elk 
River, and is known to reach at least as far north as the 
fifty-seventh parallel. Mr Bullock also discovered several 
species at a high elevation, and of course a coolish tempe- 
rature, on the lofty table-lands of Mexico, and in woods in 
the vicinity of the snowy mountains of Orizaba. The best 
and most ample history of these “ feathered gems” may be 
gathered from the pages of Wilson and Audubon, while the 
superb adornment of their beautifully pencilled plumage, so 
rich in its varied combination of lustrous green and gold, 
may be studied with advantage in the sumptuous pages of 
M. Lesson! They are of a most lively and active disposi- 
tion, almost perpetually upon the wing, and darting from 
flower to fower with the busy rapidity rather of a bee than 
abird. Inthe uncultivated districts of the country they in- 
habit the forests, but in peopled regions they flock without 
fear into the gardens, poising themselves in the air, while 
they thrust their long extensile tongues into every flower 
in search of food. According to Bullock, they will remain 
suspended in a space so small that they have scarcely 
room to move their wings, and the humming noise which 
they produce proceeds entirely from the prodigious ve- 
locity with which they vibrate these tiny organs, by means 
of which they will remain in the air almost motionless 
for hours together. An older writer, Fermin, a physi- 
cian of Surinam, compares this action to that of the 
bee-like flies which in still and sultry weather we of- 
ten see hovering in the vicinity of still waters; and Wil- 
son says, that when a humming-bird arrives before a 
thicket of trumpet-flowers in bloom, he suspends himself 
so steadily that his wings become “ invisible, or like a mist.” 
They often enter windows, and after examining any fresh 
bouquets with which fair hands may have decked the 
table, they will dart like sun-beams out by an opposite 
door or window. During the breeding season they be- 
come jealous of encroachment, and exhibit great boldness 
in defence of their supposed rights. When any one ap- 
proaches their nest, they will dart around witha humming 
noise, frequently passing within a few inches of the intru- 
der’s head. A small species called the Mexican star (T. 
cyanopogon) is described by Mr Bullock as exhibiting 
great intrepidity while under the influence of anger. It 
will attack the eyes of the larger birds, striking at them 
with its sharp, needle-like bill ; and when invaded by one 
of its own kind during the breeding season, their mutual 
wrath becomes immeasurable, their throats swell, their 
crests, tails, and wings expand, and they fight in the air 
till one or other falls exhausted to the ground. Indeed 


old Fernando Oviedo gives a still more alarming state. 
ment of their fiery temper. «“ When they see a man 
climb y® tree where they have their nests, they flee at his 
face, and stryke him in the eyes, commying, goying, and 
returnyng with such swiftness, that no man woulde ryghtly 
believe it that hath not seen it.” ‘ 

Although humming-birds may frequently suck the juices 
of flowers, those naturalists err who allege that they s 
port themselves exclusively on that natural nectar. ® For 
myself,” says Wilson, “ I can speak decisively on the sub- 
ject: I have seen the humming-bird for half an hour at a 
time darting at those little groups of insects that dance in 
the air in a fine summer evening, retiring to an adjoining 
twig to rest, and renewing the attack with a dexterity 
that sets all our other fly-catchers at defiance.” Mr Bul- 
lock thinks it probable that all the species eat insects, and 
he had repeated ocular proof that many of them feed on 
flies, which they both caught themselves, and used to 
steal from spiders’ webs. It was only the smaller kinds, 
however, that they dared to molest, for the stronger spid- 
ers showed fight, on which the besiegers would shoot of 
with the rapidity of a sun-beam, and could scarcely be 
discovered but by the luminous glow of their refulgent 
colours. It may easily be conceived that creatures of such 
resplendent plumage, in spite of their irascible temper and 
pugnacious habits, are universal favourites wherever they 
appear ; and that in “ the sweet serenity of a summer 
morning,” their visits to the dewy flower-beds of a cottage 
dwelling are surely welcomed with delight. 


When morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
Lifts his red glories from the eastern main, 
Then through the woodbines, wet with glittering dews, 
The flower-fed humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips with inserted bill the honey’d blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams; 
While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast. 
What heavenly tiats in mingling radiance fiy! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 
Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow! 


In the summer of 1803 a nest of young humming-birds 
was brought to Alexander Wilson. They were nearly fit 
to fly ; in fact, one of them did fly out of the window the 
same evening, and falling against a wall, was killed upon 
the spot. The other refused food, and in consequence of 
this foolish obstinacy its life next morning was nearly ex: 
tinct. A lady in the house undertook to be its nurse, @ 
placing it in her bosom, it immediately began to revive, 
which showed its good taste and natural sense of comfort. 
She then kindly dissolved a little sugar in her mouth, aod 
thrusting its bill into the same, the creature sucked with 
great avidity. In this manner it was brought up until fit 
for the cage. Wilson kept it for three months afterwards, 
supplying it constantly with loaf-sugar dissolved in water, 
which it preferred to honey and water. He also gave !t 
fresh flowers every morning, sprinkled with the sugary Ii 
quid. It appeared quite gay, active, and full of spt 
hovering from flower to flower as if in its native wes 
(alas! it still was caged), and always expressed by 1 ot 
tions and chirping the greatest pleasure at the sight o! 
every fresh supply of flowers. “ Numbers of peoples 
says our author, “ visited it from motives of curiosity; =f 
I took every precaution to preserve it if possible throug! 
the winter. Unfortunately, however, by some — 
got at large, and, flying about the room, $0 injured itse! 
that it soon after died.” 

Most of the preceding notices apply to the ruby-throz\- 
ed humming-bird (7. colubris, Linn.), the species ® whic 


) Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches ;—Hist. Nat. des Colibris ;—Hist. Nat. des Trochilidés. 
2 History of the West Indies, translated by Rickard Eden, p. 199. 
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the particular habits and general economy have been the 
‘most minutely studied. It sometimes makes its appearance 
in Louisiana as early as the 10th of March, and shows itself 
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tion to which is placed the genus Freetivs of Cuvier, con-Insessores. 
taining only a single European species, the Corrus gracu- “~~ 
lus, or red-legged crow of British writers, which we have 


some weeks later in the northern states, varying not only 
with the latitude, but the temperature of each season. Its 
caest is described by Mr Audubon as being of the most 
| delicate nature, the external parts formed of a light-gray 
-ichen found on the branches of trees, or on decayed fence- 
e and so neatly arranged round the whole nest, as well 
us to some distance from the spot to which it is attached, 
as to seem part of the branch or stem. These little pieces 
‘uf lichen, he and others allege, are glued together with the 
salivaof the bird ; but whether this fact has been proved by 
observation, or is only a natural inference from the actual ap- 
pearance of agglutination, we cannot say. The next coat- 
“ng, however, consists of a cottony substance, and the in- 
-rermost of all of silky fibres obtained from various plants, 
ind extremely soft and delicate. In this delightful little 
ced the female lays only two eggs, of an almost oval form, 
and colour of pure white.'| Not more than ten days are 
equired for hatching ; the young are ready to fly in seven 
wr eight days; they are fed or cherished by the parents 
or nearly another week ; and Mr Audubon is cf opinion 
bat they are no sooner able to provide for themselves 
han they associate with other broods, and perform their 
nigrations apart from the old birds, as he has sometimes 
bserved twenty or thirty young humming: birds resorting 
0 a group of trumpet-flowers when not a single adult male 
vas to be seen.” The migration of birds, as Dr Rich- 
rdson has well observed, has in all ages been an object 
‘pleasing speculation to the philosopher; but in no in- 
tance does it appear more wonderful than when contem- 
lated in relation to these tiny tribes. The lofty and s 
uned flight of the eagle and albatross seems only com- 
ensurate with their gigantic size, and the irresistible 
-veeping of their mighty pinions; “ but how is our admi- 
ition of the ways of Providence increased, when we find 
tat one of the least of its class, clothed in the most deli- 
te and brilliant plumage, and apparently more fitted to 
|atter about in a conservatory than to brave the fury of 
se blast, should yield to few birds in the extent of its mi- 
-ations.”3 

The only instance with which we are acquainted of a 
mming-bird having been brought alive to England, is 
‘at mentioned by Latham. A young gentleman, a few 
tys before sailing from Jamaica. observed a female of 
rockilus mango sitting on her eggs. He secured the 
td, cut of the twig, and brought the whole on board his 
sel. The mother was fed with honey and water, and 
ring the voyage hatched two young ones, which surviv- 
le their parent, were landed in England and lived for 
|me time in the possession of Lady Hammond, from 
| 10se mouth they readily sipped nectar. The longest 
\tvivor, however, died in about two months after its ar- 
‘al. These frail creatures are in fact far too impatient 
| continuous cold to endure the climate of Britain during 
/ater. We shall conclude by observing, that the species 
|? Very numerous, and, like the generality of extensive 
‘ups, have been of late partitioned into many minor ge- 
ita by M. Lesson, and others who have devoted them- 
tte to their consideration. The range of size, as well 
of character, is considerable,— Trochilus minimus, which 
10 larger than an able-bodied bee, is the least of all the 
thered tace,—while Trochilus gigas, a “ triton "mong 
‘ minnows,” is the largest of humming-birds, and al- 
}st equals the dimensions of a swallow. 

tn Proceeding with our exposition of the tenuirostral 
pes Wwe now approach the Hoopoes, in close approxima- 


we 


us: 


* Ornithological Biography, vol. i. pol. 


already briefly noticed as a Pyrrhocoraz. It is in truth so 
nearly allied to the Alpine crow (6. pyrrhoccrax), or 
choucard des Alpes, both in structure and habits, and is 
so often seen in company with that species, that wherever 
the one may be placed, the other should not be far dis- 
tant. M. Temminck, indeed, places them in the same ge- 
nus, although the bill of the red-legged bird (or Cornish 
chough) is longer than the head, more subulate and slen- 
der at the point, and without any notch. Cuvier regards 
the Corvus offinis of Latham, and another species from 
New Holland, as both belonging to the genus FREGILUvs. 

The true hoopoes (genus Upupa) are all distinguished 

by a crest upon the head, composed of a double row of 
lengthened plumes, and capable of being raised at plea- 
sure. The only European species (U. epops, Linn. Plate 
CCCXCIII. fig. 3) is a summer bird of passage on the 
Continent, where it travels northward even as far as Swe- 
den. It never breeds in Britain, though it sometimes ac- 
cidentally occurs there. We had one sent us a few years 
ago from the county of Fife. This bird is called bub- 
bola by the Italians, most probably from its peculiar cry. 
It keeps itself concealed among the trees; but is constant- 
ly heard repeating the syllable bu, du, bu, bu, bu, with 
such a strong sonorous voice, that it may be heard at a 
great distance. Its song properly so called is only utter- 
ed during the honey-moon. Although the hoopce lives 
and builds in woods, it may be often seen, in search of in- 
sect food, in fields and pastures. The nest is generally 
placed either in the natural hollow of a tree, or in the 
deserted excavation of a woodpecker. It is composed out- 
wardly of feathers, and is lined with the hair of cows and 
horses. The eggs are grayish white, finely spotted with 
brown. This bird is very common in Egypt. A nearly 
allied species (U. Capensis) is found at the Cape, and oc- 
curs also in the East Indies; but we presume M. Savi is in 
error when he says the genus is likewise known in Ame- 
rica. 

The genus Promerops of Brisson has also an elongat- 
ed slender bill, finely pointed, laterally compressed, some- 
what convex above, with the nostrils open and cleft lon- 
gitudinally. The tail is very long and graduated, and the 
tongue is extensile and bifurcated, so that the species are 
able to absorb the nectarous juices of flowers. The title 
seems now restricted to the African species, of which the 
only one distinctly known is the Cape promerops (P. Ca- 
pensis, Merops caffer, Gm.), of a grayish brown above, 
with a white throat, bordered by two dark lines, the breast 
reddish, the abdomen yellow. The tail is of great length 
during the completed plumage ; but the long, ribbon-like 
feathers are often absent, which greatly alters the exter- 
nal character of the bird. (See Plate CCCXCIII. fig. 5.) 

In the magnificent and somewhat disputed genus Ept- 
MACHUS, Cuv., the bill, though more robust in some of the 
species, resembles that of the two preceding genera; but 
the base, or region of the nostrils, is beset with short, 
rounded, scale-like feathers, after the manner of the birds 
of paradise, which they somewhat resemble, moreover, in 
the great extension of certain portions of their plumage. 
They are also native to the same countries. The Epima- 
chus magnificus has the general plumage of a rich velvet 
black, the head and throat lustrous, with changing tints of 
green and blue. The tail is of ordinary length and struc- 
ture, but the sides are singularly ornamented by long ex- 
tended filamentous feathers. (See Plate CCCXCIII. fig. 7.) 
The female is much less adorned, being, according to M. 


’ Dr Richardson describes the eggs as of “ a reddish. white colour, ard obtuse at both ends.” 


3 Fauna Boreali-Americana, part ii. p. 323. 
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Insessores. Lesson, reddish above and gray below, streaked with from its being absent in some of the component memb 

——" brown. The Epimachus superbus is likewise of a velvet of a natural family, and present in othersy. aaa ge 
“ : : ; . e€ may illus. 

black, glossed in various parts with golden green and pur- trate this by.an example. In the South American gen 
ple, the flank feathers greatly developed, and terminated Ampelis there are genuine species, in some of which the 
by a brilliant edging. The tail is of such enormous length outer and middle toes are united, while in others they a : 
(Plate CCCXCIIL fig. 4) that the total extent of tiis free. This is well seen in the beautiful Ampelis carnifex i 
species is nearly four feet. ‘Lhe female (Upupa fusca of which these parts are joined together, while in the aa, 
Gmelin ?) is described as reddish on tlie wings and tail, the allied species A. pompadoura they are disunited. Havin 
body of a mingled black and brown. ‘The two preceding called the reader’s attention to this inconsistency, we shall 
kinds inhabit New Guinea. The Paradisea alba of the older proceed to a brief sketch of the different generic groups 
systems is by some referred to our present genus, which above named. P 
has also been made to contain a beautiful New Holland = In the beautiful genus Merops, Linn., the bill is elon. 
species, known to the natives by the name of rifle-bird, gated, somewhat triangular at the base, slightly arched. 
and described by Mr Swainson under the title of Ptilorus sharp pointed. The wings are long, and narrow at the 
paradiseus. It is the Epim. regius of Lesson and Gar- extremity. ‘The feet are short. The flight of these birds, 
not,! and was previously figured by Mr Wilson as Epim. commonly called bee-eaters, is easy and buoyant, resem- 
Brisbanii, in honour of General Sir Thomas ‘Brisbane, bling that of the swallow. The species are numerous in 
by whom it is believed to have been first transmitted Africa and the East; but only one is accustomed to show 
to this country.2 If not a true Epimachus, it certainly itself in Europe, the Merops apiaster, or common bee-eater 
greatly resembles that genus, having the form and colour- of English writers (to whom, however, it is one of the 
ing of EL. magnificus, and the same tendency (though less rarest of the feathered race), an elegantly-formed and 
strongly developed) to an elongation of the lateral plumes. richly-plumaged bird (Plate CCCXCIV. fig. 2). It arrives 
The obscure black and brown plumage of the female like- in the southern countries of the Continent in March, and | 

wise corresponds to what M. Lesson regards as the sexual departs in September. It flies in flocks, usually at acon- | 
distinctions of the other species. We have had recent in- siderable elevation, and utters with hoarse and guttural 
formation, which confirms our former views, that it is not voice, in startling disaccordance with its slender aspect 4 
of honey-sucking propensities. It rather exhibits a ten- continual cry of gra, gra, gra. It builds in deep helfiiental 
dency to scansorial habits; and in its search for insects holes in sandy banks, which it excavates in whole or in part 
its bill may be heard from some distance tapping the bark, working vigorously with feet and bill, and kicking out the 
like that of a woodpecker. dry earth behind it with great dexterity. It lays six or 
seven eggs, white, lucid, and almost spherical. When the — 
All the preceding groups of the PassERINE ORDER young are partly fledged, but not yet fit to fly, they creep 
belong to Cuvier's first primary division, which, as we said to the mouth of their holes, where they seem to enjoy the 
at starting (see page 567), 1s characterized by never hav- happy summer light and genial sunshine ; but on the least 
ing the outer united to the inner toe by more than the alarm they trundle stern foremost into their inner chambers, 
length of one or two phalanges. where they lie concealed until tranquillity again prevails. So 
Those which follow, on the contrary, forming the second accustomed do they seem indeed to this peculiar movement, 
and much less numerous primary division of our present that when taken from the nest, and placed in any more ex- 
order, have the outer toe almost as long as the middle posed position, they seek to escape by running backwards. 
one, and united to it as far as the base of the terminal In fact, for a time they seem unable to walk in any other 
articulation. Such a principle of division might, @ priori, direction. All these birds are exclusively insectivorous, 
be inferred to lead to some serious mal-arrangement of and prey almost entirely on the hymenopterous tribes. 
the groups ; for it is extremely unlikely that so trifling Although they often take their food upon the wing, they 
a character should be found in uniform accordance with also gather it from the ground; and whenever they espy 
other and more influential attributes, and the slightest the small hole which leads into the nest of wasp or bem- 
study or most superficial inspection of this the Syndac- bex, they place themselves close beside it, and snap up 
tylous Division of Baron Cuvier’s passerine order will suffice the industrious tenants on their exit or arrival. The Ita 
to show that the said division is in many points extremely lian contadini regard the cry of the bee-eater as a sigh 
heterogeneons and unnatural. To prove this to the satis- of rain when they hear it uttered from a great height. 
faction of any one at all conversant with the character of The appearance of this beautiful bird in England is acci- 
the prevailing forms in Ornithology, it will suffice merely dental. We inay add, that none of the species occurs in 

to enumerate its component parts, viz. the bee-eaters (#e- America. 
rops), the motmots (Prionites), the king-fishers (Alcedo), | In the genus Prionitss, Illiger, the feet and form ate 
the todies (Zodus), and the horn-bills (Buceros). It is similar, but the bill is much stronger than in the preced- 
indeed surprising that any one so gifted with the power of ing, the margins of both mandibles are crenulated (see 
philosophical observation, so qualified by his profound ac- Plate CCCXCIV. fig. 3), and the tongue is feathered. 
quaintance with comparative anatomy to trace the natural These birds are natives of South America. The plumage 
relations of living creatures, and so signally successful in of their head is loose, like that of our common jay, the tail 
his usual generalizations, should either have brought to- is long and graduated, and in adult birds the two central 
gether, or permitted to remain in juxtaposition, so dis- feathers are often bare or barbless for a space not far from 
cordant a group. ‘The regulating character supposed to the extremity. They prey on insects, occasionally atta 
be competent to amalgamate these discordant materials is small birds, and build their nests in the hollows of treess 
alleged to consist simply in the close adherence of the Example, the blue-crowned motmot, Ramphastos momotd, 
outer and middle toe throughout a considerable portion of Gmelin. . 
their length, that is, as far as the penultimate joints. Now, The genus ALCEDO, containing the king-fishers, has the 
that this character by itself is of no avail in the forma- legs still shorter than the bee-eaters, and the pill long; 
tion of natural groups, 1s evident from two considera- straight, angular, and pointed (CCCXCIV. figs. 1 and 4). 
tions:—I1s¢, From its being found in, numerous genera, which As originally constituted, it contained a numerous assem 
are admitted to bear no affinity to each other ;—2dly, blage ot species from various countries of the world, of shape 


— 


1 Voyage de Duperrey, pl. xxviil. 2 Illustrations of Zoology, Vol. i. pl. xis 


»s.and proportions rather awkward than elegant, but almost all 
~~ remarkable for great splendour of plumage. The size and 
length of the bill are usually disproportioned to the body, 
and the feet and legs seem of a diminutive and apparently 
inconvenient form ; but the shining silky lustre of the fea- 
thers, and their rich and infinitely varied hues of the most 
brilliant green and blue, contrasted with different shades of 
| orange, black, and brown, render the genus one of the most 
showy and attractive within tlie entire range of the ornitho- 
logical system. The Alcedo ispida(our common king-fisher ) 
is the only species which occurs in Europe, and it yields to 
few of its brethren in its lustrous beauty. It is one of the 
rarest, and certainly the most highly adorned, of all our 
resident species. It haunts the banks of lakes and rivers, 
building in hollows near their margin, and preys chiefly on 
| small fish, on which it darts with the rapidity of an arrow, 
plunging its little gem-like body for one flashing moment 
in the crystal stream. 
_ Certain modifications observable in the form of the bill, 
and accompanied, as usual, by a corresponding change of 
habits, have induced the division of the original genus. 
For example, we owe to Dr Leach the formation of the 
genus Daceo, of which the type is the giant king-fisher 
of New Holland (A. gigantea of Latham). The bill is 
very strong, curved at the extremity, and bulged beneath. 
These species (called martin-chasseurs by the French) 
inhabit forests, and build their nests, not in the excavated 
banks of rivers, but in the hollows of lofty trees ; whereas 
the true king-fishers (martin-pecheurs) are never found at 
any distance from the “ pure element of waters.” The 
former also feed on insects rather than fish, and, the larger 
kind especially, are clothed in a dingier and less adorned 
plumage. 

The one above alluded to (D. gigantea) is described 
by Mr Bennet as well known to the colonists of New 
South Wales by the name of laughing or feathered jack- 
ass,—a designation which occasioned a lady at home to 
_ declare, that of all the wonderful productions of Australia, 
| she thought nothing could equal the “ feathered donkey.” 
| Its peculiar gurgling laugh, commencing in a low and 
_ gradually rising to a louder tone, is often heard by travel- 
_ lets, proceeding from the branch of some lofty tree, where 
the bird is watching for its prey. It is said that one sel- 
dom laughs without being accompanied by another, ap- 
parently anxious to join inaduet. This bird is respected 
by Australian gardeners for destroying grubs, &c.; and 
Mr Bennet reports, that it also deserves protection on ac- 
count of its devouring mice and venomous reptiles. “ A 
gentleman told me he was perfectly aware of the bird de- 
stroying snakes, as he had often seen them carry the rep- 

tiles to a tree, and break their heads to pieces with their 
‘sharp, strong beaks.” “ One of these birds, seen upon the 
branch of a tree near a river, looking so stupid, and nod- 
ding as if asleep, was shot, and it was then found that this 
peculiar manner proceeded from its having swallowed a 
small snake, which had got into the stomach, throat, and 
bill, but had not yet accommodated itself in the former 
cavity.”! 

A rare and remarkable species, from the Moluccas, 
with a shorter bill than usual, and a much longer tail, 
| Sometimes called the ternate king-fisher (A. dea, Linn.), 
forms the genus TanysipTerA of Mr Vigors,—while a few 
small species which either want the inner toe, or possess it 
a very rudimentary State, constitute the genus Ceyx of 
, neepede. The latter occur in India. Example, A. éri- 
‘Yachys, Shaw. (Plate CCCXCIV. figs. 5 and 11.) 

; he genus Topus contains some small American birds, 
“Upposed to resemble the king-fishers in their general 
‘orm, their feet, and lengthened bills; but the latter or- 


a ae. 


1 Wanderings in New South Wales, i. 222. 
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gan is horizontally depressed, and obtuse at the extremi- Insessores: 
ty, the tarsi are more elevated, and the tail shorter. Their ~~" 


habits are insectivorous, and the species, very few in num- 
ber as the group is now restricted, are by most Ornitho- 
logists arranged among the Muscicapide, near the genera 
Platyrhynchus and Muscipeta. The best-known, if not 
the only species, is the green tody (7. viridis, Linn.). 
It is found in the Antilles, and some of the equatorial re- 
gions of South America, where it hunts insects like a fly- 
catcher, but builds in holes in banks, after the manner of 
a king-fisher. Its nest is placed in a little chamber at the 
termination of a tortuous gallery, and both sexes are re- 
markable for their strong attachment to their young. This 
delightful bird is named ground-parrakeet by the Creoles 
of St Domingo. Though not very rare, it usually dwells 
in wild and solitary places, which is probably the reason 
of its being by no means frequent in the collections of Eu- 
rope. The male utters an agreeable song during the pair- 
ing season, but at other times the green tody is a very 
silent bird. Its flight is straight and rapid, and it sits at 
times both on stones and trees. (Plate CCCXCIYV. figs. 6, 
7, and 9.) 

The genus Buceros, which includes the calaos or horn- 
bills, is the last of the great passerine order in the ar- 
rangement of Baron Cuvier (Plate CCCXCIV, figs. 8 and 
10). It certainly differs greatly from those near which he 
makes it stand, nor does it amalgamate much better with 
its neighbours in more recent systems. The species are 
natives of Africa and India, and are characterized by their 
enormous bills, toothed along their edges, and frequently 
surmounted by an additional horny structure, which be- 
stows on them avery striking and peculiar physiognomy. 
These excrescences vary considerably with the age of the 
individual, and are scarcely perceptible in the young birds. 
The horn-bills may be said to resemble the toucans in their 
heads, the crows in their general habits, and the syndac- 
tylous tribes in the form of their feet. Their tongue is 
very small. These birds may be regarded as omnivorous, 
as they feed indifferently on fruits, mice, small birds, rep- 
tiles, and even carcasses. They exhibit an awkward and 
uncommion aspect while in the act of flying, in consequence 
of the great size of their beaks and lengthened tails, and al- 
together their appearance is extremely uncouth. Perhaps 
one of the most singular features in their economy consists 
in their feeding greedily, and without injury, on the seeds 
of nux vomica? 

The African horn-bill (B. Africanus) is entirely black, 
and nearly as large as a turkey. The crowned species (B. 
coronatus) is a much smaller bird, scarcely equalling the 
size of a magpie. Le Vaillant saw a flock of more than 
five hundred of these birds, in company with crows and 
vultures, preying on the remains of slaughtered elephants. 
It is figured by Mr Swainson in the third volume of the 
first series of his beautiful Illustrations. A large and re- 
markable Indian species has been of late years described 
by Mr Hodgson. It measures four feet five inches from 
tip to tip of the wings, and is three feet six inches in 
length. Its body exceeds that of the largest raven, but 
is very lean and incompact. It is believed to feed chiefly 


on fruits, although it will seize upon reptiles when press- 


ed by hunger. Its freedom from any offensive smell, and 
the excellence of its flesh, which is much esteemed as an 
article of food, go far to prove that its habits are chiefly 
frugivorous. Ina domestic state it will eat meat either 
raw or dressed. Mr Hodgson’s specimen, however, was 
fed mostly on boiled rice, mixed with ghee, and made into 
large balls. It was never observed to take any water. 
Whenever it swallowed a mouthful which on second 
thoughts it considered as somewhat too large, it imme- 


* Edinburgh Cabinet Library, British India, iii..90. + 
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Scansores. diately disgorged it for the sake ofa little additional mas- 
—\y—" tication.! 


.which it is desired to obviate. 


Orper III.--SCANSORES or CLIMBERS. 


This somewhat heterogeneous group, continued by Ba- 
ron Cuvier as a separate order, forms, in the systems of 
our own more recent writers, merely an additional tribe in 
the primary division of the passerine or insessorial order. 
As the zoological treatises in our present work have been 
hitherto made conformable to the general principles which 
regulate the arrangement proposed by the great French 
anatomist, we shall not here swerve from our previous 
practice, although we doubt not, that among some recent 
alterations for the worse, there may also be found not a 
few for the better. We fear, however, that it may be 
some time before the Scansores, even of the modern sys- 
tems, can be regarded as composed of very closely allied 
groups,—at least so long as people feel averse to see any 
natural connection between a creeper and a cockatoo. Be 
this as it may, our present order is composed of species 
the great majority of which possess two toes before and 


two behind; that is, one of the three anterior toes com- 


monly so galled, is either reversible at pleasure, or is per- 
manently thrown backwards, so as to give great power and 
tenacity of grasp during their infinitely varied movements 
over the rugged bark or smoother branches of the forest 
trees, on which they chiefly dwell. By this peculiar struc- 
ture many species are enabled not only to ascend with ease 
a perpendicular trunk, but to suspend themselves from the 
lower surface of a branch while searching for their favou- 
rite food, which consists of fruits or insects, according to 
the form of the bill, so greatly diversified in the scansorial 
order. In the parrot tribe the foot is also used in the 
conveyance of food to the mouth, and generally as a pre- 
hensile organ of a very perfect kigds « 

We are aware that more than one excellent Ornitholo- 
gist has objected to the title of this order, as incapable of 
being strictly applied to the whole of the genera of which 
it is composed. It is no doubt true that many of the spe- 
cies (such as the cuckoo), in which the toes are in pairs, 
or yoke-footed, cannot climb, while it is equally evident 
that several other species (such as tle creeper, C. familia- 
ris, the already alluded to very distant connection of the 
cockatoo) are excluded from this order by reason of the 
structure of their feet, in spite of which, however, they 
contrive to climb unceasingly; and that under these cir- 
cumstances the denomination cannot be rigorously applied 
as alike characteristic of what it contains, and as correct- 
ly exclusive of what it does not contain. But we believe 
the same objection may be made to apply at least with 
equal force to various parts of every other system yet pro- 
posed. ‘The ordinal characters, considered in their tota- 
lity, are seldom so natural, yet extended, as to admit of no 
exception ; and it is extremely questionable whether a title 
should be immediately changed upon the discovery of 
every species which may not coincide with its most rigo- 
yous interpretation. In truth, this could not in many Cases 
be effected merely on the consideration of a single charac 
ter, without producing greater inconveniences than those 
Among scansorial birds, 
for example, we have several species with only three toes, 
and which it would therefore be unreasonable to expect 
should conform to the ordinal character of having two toes 
before and two behind. But in spite of that partial defi- 
ciency, they are, in every essential particular, “ true to their 
order.” 


1 Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, part i. p. 178. 


2 Wilson's Illustrations of Zoology, vol. i. art. SCANSORES. 


The bill in the scansorial tribes varies so greatly in the § 
different genera, from the straight, lengthened, angular 
mandibles of the woodpeckers, to the deep, curved, com. 
pressed organ of the parrots, that we must omit all consi. 
deration of it in the ordinal characters, although the study 
of its form is essential in relation to the minor divisions. 
The species of this order are, with few exceptions, inha- 
bitants of the forests, and usually build their nests in the 
hollows of ancient trees. ‘Their powers of flight are not 
remarkable. The European genera are almost entirely 
insectivorous ; the parrot tribe feed on fruits; the toucans 
exhibit a tendency to the carnivorous habits of the acci- 
pitrine tribes ; while other genera sensibly enjoy a mingled 
or miscellaneous diet.’ 

The genus GatBura, Brisson, has a straight, elongated, 
sharp-pointed bill, with the upper edge rather sharp ; the 
legs are very short, and the anterior toes much united (Plate 
CCCXCV. fig. 1). The plumage of these birds, usually 
known under the name of Jacamars, is remarkable for its 
metallic lustre. The species inhabit South America, where 
they occur among trees in moist and marshy places. Exam- 
ples, G. paradisea and viridis, Lath. They generally sit, ac- 
cording to Mr Swainson, on low naked branches in the forest 
paths, from whence they dart upon butterflies, spearing 
them with their long bills; and their haunts, indeed, may 
be frequently discovered by the ground being strewed with 
the beautiful wings of their mangled victims, the bodies of 
which they alone devours “ A bird called jacamar,” says 
Waterton, “ is often taken for a king-fisher, but it has no 
relationship to that tribe; it frequently sits in the trees 
over the water, and as its beak bears some resemblance to 
that of the king-fisher, this may probably account for its 
being taken for one ; it feeds entirely upon insects ; it sits 
on a branch in motionless expectation, and as soon asa 
fly, butterfly, or moth passes by, it darts at it, and returns 
to the branch it had first left, It seems an indolent, se- 
dentary bird, shunning the society of all others in the fo- 
rest. It never visits the plantations, but is found at all 
times of the year inthe woods. There are four species of 
jacamar in Demerara; they are all beautiful ; the largest, 
rich and superb in the extreme. Its plumage is of so fine 
a changing blue and golden green, that it may be ranked 
with the choicest of the humming-birds. Nature has de- 
nied it a song, but given it a costly garment in lieu of it. 
The smallest species of jacamar is very common in the dry 
savannas. ‘The second size, all golden green on the back, 
must be looked for in the Wallaba forest. The third is 
found. throughout the whole extent of these wilds 5 and 
the fourth, which is the largest, frequents the interior, 
where you begin to perceive stones in the ground.”4 An 
Indian species (M. Lesson, however, assigns it to Cayenne), | 
of which the bill is shorter, thicker, and somewhat arched, — 
forms the genus JACAMEROPS of Le Vaillant (see Plate 
CCCXCV. fig. 2); and another from South Ameried, with i 
only three toes (G. tridactyla, Vieil.), constitutes the ge- 
nus JACAMAR-ALCYON (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 3). These 
names, however unmusically composed, point out the na- 
tural relationship of our present group to the bee-eaters 
and king-fishers, with which (as Jfissirostral birds) they are 
combined in some modern systems. 

The genus Picus, Linn., contains the well-marked, nu- 
merous, and extensively distributed tribe of woodpeckers, | 
which occur in all the great divisions of the earth, with 
the exception of New Holland. ‘The vast and solitary fo- | 
rests of North and South America are, however, their chie 
dominion, the greatest number, both there and in the 
world, being found within the tropics. The bill 1s a 
long, straight, angular, somewhat compressed or we ge 


3 Nat. Hist. and Class. of Birds, ii. 154. 
4 Wanderings, p. 137- 


. shaped at the extremity, and admirably fitted for splitting 
the bark or excavating the decayed portions of trees. The 
tongue is long, and capable of great protrusion, in conse- 
quence of its muscular basis, and the length of the horns 
of the os hyoides. It is not only furnished with little spines 
pointing backwards, but is covered by a glutinous mois- 
ture secreted by the salivary glands, which aids in the 
capture of the smaller insects, the larger, it is said, being 
usually transfixed by the point itself. The tail-feathers 
, are very stiff and elastic, and greatly aid the motion of the 
feet in climbing, being pressed upon the bark, so as in some 
' measure to support the body. Woodpeckers are shy and 
_ solitary birds. During the breeding season they dwell in 
pairs, and are only met with in small family flocks throngh- 
out the autumn. With the exception of the parrots, they 
form the most extensive group among scansorial tribes, 
between one and two hundred species being known to na- 
turalists. We have only four in Britain, viz. the green 
woodpecker (P. viridis), our most common species; the 
ereat black woodpecker (P. martius), which is a much 
rarer bird; the great spotted woodpecker (P. major); and 
the lesser spotted kind (P. minor). Besides these, several 
others occur on the continent of Enrope. 

In whatever clime or country woodpeckers are found, 
they are characterized by strong affinities of form and co- 
lour, and constitute a very natural group, although some 
slight modifications of the bill have given rise in recent 
times to the formation of a few subgenera. 

Buffon has drawn a melting picture of the miseries of a 
woodpecker’s life. According to the views of the always 

_ eloquent, but frequently erroneous and sometimes incon- 
sistent Frenchman, no bird which earns its subsistence by 
spoil leads a life of such painful and uninterrupted labour. 
Nature appears to have condemned it to incessant toil,— 
for while other species freely employ their courage or ad- 
dress, and either glide along on fearless rapid wings, or 
lurk insidiously in closer ambush, the woodpecker is con- 
strained to drag on a miserable existence in boring through 

_ the sealy bark and tough unyielding fibres of the hardest 

trees. Necessity admits no intermission of its labonrs,— 

_ no interval of sweet repose. Not even the darkness of the 

night, nor sleep, that “soft restorer,” who throws her 

_ balmy mantle over such a mass of human misery, brings 

any solace here,—for the nocturnal hours are spent in the 

_ same constrained and painful posture as are those of day. 

| It never shares in the joyous sports of the other inhabi- 

tants of the woods, and so far from joining in their glad re- 
 Sponses, it rather deepens the natural sadness of the forest 
glades by its wild and melancholy cries. Now, what is 
all this but the most fantastic coinage of the brain ?—as if 
the blessed beings which people this gladsome world en- 

_dured the primal curse, and shared the self-inflicted ruin 

| of our race! as if their joyful hearts were ever pressed by 

Sorrow, or responded in wailing sadness to the woes of 
man! Spirit of Eblis! not yet has thy malign influence 

| $0 encroached upon the “ Benigner Power.” Is there any 

_ thing on earth for which we may not cry alas! saving only 

| the omnipotent goodness of God, who careth “ for all his 
 Ceatures,”—and amid the unmeasured wretchedness which 

_ Springs from human folly, the wan faces of our fellow-men 

| pent up in close-built cities, the drnnkard’s hollow eyes, his 
shaking limbs, and tattered garments (and all the horrid 
ills that vice is heir to), what is more inspiring than to see 
vena fragment of the face of nature,—some little open 

_ plot of garden ground, where in spring the blackbird still 

may sing his evening hymn, or the autumnal red-breast 
cheerily announce approaching winter? Is there sorrow 

/ there or suffering, save what may spring from some dark 

Spirit in the mind of man, the “immortal rebel?’ When 
Buffon himself, a great interpreter of nature, in spite of 
all his fitful fancies, yielded up his life to God who gave 
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it, did the lilied fields of France reflect the sun's warm Scansores. 
rays less brightly, or her sylvan choristers welcome with ~v7—~” 


sadder note the rosy day-break of: the ensuing morn; or 
when that more wretched hour arrived (which the hoary 
but irreverent parent was saved the pain to see) when his 
son’s fair locks, dishevelled but not dishonoured, were 
streaming on the blood-stained floor of that insatiate scaf- 
fold, what cared the gladsome birds in field or tree? It 
would indeed be but a doleful thought, if misery such as 
man so often meets with among human kind, and which he 
is therefore prone to picture, were to spread itself from 
his own sad bosom into the depth of darkly shaded forests, 
where so many gorgeous feathered inmates dwell, or among 
ocean rocks amid upheaving waters, or wave-worn caves, 
or crystal rivers with their golden sands. 

Let those who dwell with pity on the fate of our condemned 
bird go with us to America, and listen to the high-toned note 
of Picus principalis (the name itself might “ threaten and 
command”), echoing from the giant trunk or moss-grown 
arm of some colossal tree, or watch his varied movements, 
while from gnarled stems he drives off impetuously broad 
flakes of flashing bark, which so accumulate around the base 
of pine or cypress, as if a human carpenter had there set up 
his habitation. Or if we cannot go to America, let us read 
a great observer’s history of another species. ‘ No sooner,” 
says Audubon, “has spring called them (the golden-winged 
woodpeckers) to the pleasant duty of making love, than 
their voice, which by the way is not at all disagreeable 
to the ear of man, is heard from the tops of high decayed 
trees, proclaiming with delight the opening of the welcome 
season. Their note at this period is merriment itself, as 
it imitates a prolonged and jovial laugh, heard at a con- 
siderable distance. Several males pursue a female, reach 
her, and to prove the force and truth of their love, bow 
their heads, spread their tails, and move sideways, back- 
wards and forwards, performing such antics as might in- 
duce any one witnessing them, if not of a most morose 
temper, to join his laugh to theirs. The female flies to 
another tree, where she is constantly followed by one, two, 
or even half a dozen of these gay suitors, and where again 
the same ceremonies are gone through. No fightings oc- 
cur, no jealousies exist among these beaux, until a marked 
preference is shown to some individual; when the reject- 
ed proceed in search of another female. In this manner all 
the golden-winged woodpeckers are soon happily mated. 
Each pair immediately proceed to excavate the trunk of a 
tree, and finish a hole in it sufficient to contain themselves 
and their young. They both work with great industry and 
apparent pleasure. Should the male, for instance, be em- 
ployed, the female is close to him, and congratulates him 
on the removal of every chip which his bill sends through 
the air. While he rests he appears to be speaking to her 
on the most tender subjects, and when fatigued is at once 
assisted by her. In this manner, by the alternate exer- 
tions of each, the hole is dug and finished. They caress 
each other on the branches, climb about and around the tree 
witb apparent delight, rattle with their bill against the tops 
of the dead branches, chase all their cousins the red-heads, 
defy the purple-grakles to enter their nest, feed plentifully 
on ants, beetles, and Jarvee, cackling at intervals, and ere 
two weeks have elapsed, the female lays either four or six 
eggs, the whiteness or transparency of which are doubtless 
the delight of her heart. If to raise a numerous progeny 
may contribute to happiness, these woodpeckers may be 
happy enough, for they have two broods each season. 
Even in confinement the golden-winged woodpecker never 
suffers its naturally lively spirit to droop. It feeds well, 
and by way of amusement will contrive to destroy as much 
furniture in a day as can well be mended by a different 
kind of workman in two. ‘Therefore, kind reader, do not 
any longer believe that woodpeckers, I mean those of 
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Scansores. America, are such stupid, forlora, dejected, and unprovid- 
—~\— ed-for beings, as they have hitherto becn represented.” * 


The other species to which we have above alluded is 
the beautiful ivory-billed woodpecker (Picus principalis, 
Linn.), of which the broad extent of dark and glossy plu- 
mage, with the well-defined snowy markings of the neck 
and wings, relieved by the rich tracery of the carmine crest, 
and brilliant yellow eye, in some way SO reminded the en- 
thusiastic Audubon of the noble productions of a great 
Flemish painter, that whenever he saw one of these gor- 
geous birds flying from tree to tree, he would exclaim, 
«“ There goes a Vandyke.” The ivory-billed woodpecker 
confines its rambles to a comparatively small portion of the 
United States, and is never observed in the middle por- 
tions of the Union, where the nature of the wood does not 
appear to suit its habits. “ Descending the Ohio,” says 
Mr Audubon, “ we meet with this splendid bird for the 
first time near the confluence of that beautiful river and 
the Mississippi ; after which, following the windings of the 
latter, either downwards towards the sea, or upwards in 
the direction of the Missouri, we frequently observe it. 
On the Atlantic coast, North Carolina may be taken as 
the limits of its distribution, although now and then an in- 
dividual of the species may be accidentally seen in Mary- 
land. To the westward of the Mississippi, it is found in 
all the dense forests bordering the streams which empty 
their waters into that majestic river from the declivities of 
the Rocky Mountains. The lower parts of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, are how- 
ever thc most favourite resorts of this bird, and in those 
states it constantly resides, breeds, and passes a lite of 
peaceful enjoyment, finding a profusion of food in all the 
deep, dark, and gloomy swamps dispersed throughout them. 
I wish, kind reader, it were in my power to present to 
your mind’s eye the favourite resort of the ivory-billed 
woodpecker. Would that I could describe the extent of 
those deep morasses, overshadowed by millions of dark 
gigantic cypresses, spreading their sturdy moss-covered 
branches, as if to admonish intruding man to pause and 
reflect on the many difficulties which he must encounter 
should he persist in venturing farther into their almost in- 
accessible recesses, extending for miles before him, where 
he would be interrupted by huge projecting branches, here 
and there the massy trunk of a fallen and decaying trec, 
and thousands of creeping and twining plants of number- 
less species ! Would that I could represent to you the 
dangerous nature of the ground, its oozing, spongy, and 
miry disposition, although covered with a beautiful but 
treacherous carpeting, composed of the richest mosses, 
flags, and water-lilies, no sooner receiving the pressure of 
the foot than it yields, and endangers the very life of the 
‘adventurer, whilst here and there, as he approaches an 
opening, that proves merely a lake of black, niuddy water, 
his ear is assailed by the dismal croaking of innumerable 
frogs, the hissing of serpents, or the bellowing of alligators ! 
Would that I could give you an idea of the sultry pesti- 
ferous atmosphere, that nearly suffocates the intruder dur- 
ing the meridian heat of our dogdays, in those gloomy and 
horrible swamps! But the attempt to picture these scenes 
would bevain. Nothing short of ocular demonstration can 
impress any adequate idea of them. 

“The flight of this bird is graceful in the extreme, 
although seldom prolonged to more than a few hundred 
yards at a time, unless when it has to cross a large river, 
which it does in deep undulations, opening its wings at 
first to their full extent, and nearly closing them to re- 
new the propelling impulse. The transit from one tree 
to another, even should the distance be as much as a hun- 
dred yards, is performed by a single sweep, and the bird 


appears as if merely swinging itself from the top of theSca 
one tree to that of the 
line. At this moment all the beauty of the plumage is ex- 
hibited, and strikes the beholder with pleasure. It never 
utters any sound whilst on wing, unless during the love 
season; but at all other times, no sooner has this bird 
alighted, than its remarkable voice is heard, at almost 
every leap which it makes, whilst ascending against the 
upper parts of the trunk of a tree, or its highest branches. 
Its notes are clear, loud, and yet rather plaintive. They 
are heard at a considerable distance, perhaps half a mile, 
and resemble the false high note of a clarionet. They 
are usually repeated three times in succession, and may 
be represented by the monosyllable, pait, pait, pait. ‘These 
are heard so frequently, as to induce me to Say that the 
bird spends few minutes of the day without uttering them; 
and this circumstance leads to its destruction, which is 
aimed at, not because (as is supposed by some) this spe- 
cies-is a destroyer of trecs, but more because it is a beau- 
tiful bird, and its rich scalp, attached to the upper man- 
dible, forms an ornament for the war-dress of most of our 
Indians, or for the short pouch of our squatters and hunt- — 
ers, by all of whom the bird is shot merely for that pur- 


se. 

« Travellers of all nations are also fond of possessing — 
the upper part of the head and the bill of the male; and 
[have frequently remarked, that ona steam-boat’s reach- 
ing what we call a wooding-pluce, the strangers were Very 
apt to pay a quarter of a dollar for two or three heads of 
this woodpecker. I have seen entire belts of Indian chiefs 
closely ornamented with the tufts and bills of this species, | 
and have observed that a great value is frequently put | 
upon them. The food of this species consists principally _ 
of beetles, larvae, and large grubs. No sooner, however, © 
are the grapes of our forests ripe, than they are eaten by | 
the ivory-billed woodpecker with great avidity. I have 
seen this bird hang by its claws to the vines, in the posi- 
tion so often assumed by a tit-mouse, and, reaching down- 
wards, help itself to a bunch of grapes with much apparent — 
pleasure. Persimons are also sought for by them, as soon i 
as the fruit becomes quite mellow, as are hag-berries. The 
ivory-bill is never seen attacking the corn, or the fruit of 
the orchards, althongh it is sometimes observed working | 
upon and chipping off the bark from the belted trees of the 
newly-cleared plantations. It seldom comes near the | 
ground, but prefers at all times the tops of the tallest trees. : 
Should it, however, discover the half-standing broken 
shaft of a large dead and rotten tree, it attacks it in such | 
a manner as nearly to demolish it in the course of a few | 
days. I have seen the remains of some of these ancient — 
monarchs of our forests so excavated, and that so singu- — 
larly, that the tottering fragments of the trunk appeare 
to be merely supported by the great pile of chips by» 
which its base was surrounded, The strength of this | 
woodpecker is such that I have seen it detach pieces of . 
bark seven or eight inches in length at a single blow ofits 
powerful bill, and by beginning at the top branch of a 
dead tree, tear off the bark, to an extent of twenty OF 
thirty feet, in the course of a few hours, leaping down: 
wards with its body in an upward position, tossing Its head 
to the right and left, or leaning it against the bark to as 
certain the precise spot where the grubs were concea ed, 
and immediately after renewing its blows with fresh Vie 
gour, all the while sounding its loud notes, as if highly 
delighted. : 

« When wounded and brought to the ground, the ivory- 
pill immediately makes for the nearest tree; and ascends 
it with great rapidity and perseverance, until it reaches 


the top branches, when it squats and hides, generally with 


1 Ornithological. Biography, vol. i. p. 191. 
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other, forming an elegantly curved = J 
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s. great effect. Whilst ascending, it moves spirally round 
the tree, utters its loud pat, pait, pait, at almost every 
hop, but becomes silent the moment it reaches a place 
where it conceives itself secure. They sometimes cling 
to the bark with their claws so firmly, as to remain cramp- 
ed to the spot for several hours after death. When taken 
py the hand, which is rather a hazardous undertaking, 
they strike with great violence, and inflict very severe 
wounds with their bill as. well as claws, which are €X- 
tremely sharp and strong. On such occasions, this bird 
utters a mournful and very piteous cry.” 

A few species in which the bill is obviously arched 
form the genus CoLapres of Mr Swainson. They seem, 
moreover, distinguished by the broad, bright-coloured shafts 
of the quill-feathers. Such is the gold-winged woodpeck- 
er (P. auratus) already alluded to. These birds perch 
more frequently than the genuine woodpeckers, that is, 

rasp or encircle the smaller branches, and they also often 

feed upon the ground. A Brazilian species is even nam- 
ed P. campestris, from its habit of searching about in 
fields and plains for insects in the dung of cattle, or on 
ant-hills, where it finds an ample supply of favourite food. 
This form occurs also in Africa. Certain three-toed 
species were formed into the genus Picorpes by Lace- 
pede. (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 3.) . : 

The genus Yunx of Linn., containing the wrynecks, re- 
markable for their beautifully brindled plumage, is of very 
limited extent. The sole European species ( Yuna tor- 
guilla) is in Britain a rare but regular summer bird of pas- 
sage, breeding in hollow trees, laying numerous eggs, and 
feeding on insects. ‘The genus Picumnus of Temm. 1s 
nearly allied, but is distinguished by its extremely short 
tail. Example, P. abnormis, Temm. Pl. Col. 371, fig. 3, 
which comes from Java. Picus minutus, which some au- 
thors place here, is by others regarded as a Yunz. 

In the genus Cucutus of Linn. were originally placed 
a number of different insectivorous birds, commonly called 
cuckoos, which agreed in the general form of tlie feet, 
the lengthened tail, the bill of medium size, rather deeply 
cleft, somewhat compressed, and slightly curved. But 
they have since been formed into numerous minor groups, 
the most marked and conspicuous of which we shall here 
briefly notice. 

The true cuckoos, genus CucuLus, Cuv., have the bill 
of moderate strength, the tarsi short, and the tail of ten 
feathers. As an example, we name our common British 
species, C. canorus, so remarkable for its singular and 
somewhat anomalous habit of depositing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, a fact now so well known, and so 
frequently recorded, that we need not here dilate upon 
the subject, however curious in itself. ‘The nest of the 
hedge-sparrow (Accentor modularis) is that most usually 
chosen in the south of England,—that of the yellow-ham- 
mer (Limb. citrinella), the wagtail (Moé. alba), and the 
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meadow titlark (A. pratensis), being, however, likewise Scansores. 


devoted to the purpose. 
Selby, “constant experience tells me, that the nest of 
the last-mentioned bird is the one almost always chosen. 
Taking advantage of the absence of its dupe during the 
time of laying (which generally occupies four or five days), 
the cuckoo deposits its egg among the rest, abandoning 
it from that moment to the care of the foster-parent. As 
the same period of incubation is common to both birds, 
the eggs are hatched nearly together, which no sooner 
takes place than the young cuckoo proceeds instinctively 
to eject its young companions and any remaining eggs 
from the nest. ‘To effect this object, it contrives to work 
itself under its burden (the back at this early age being 
provided with a peculiar depression between the shoul- 
ders), and shuffling backwards to the edge of the nest, 
by a jerk rids itself of the incumbrance ; and this opera- 
tion is.repeated, till the whole being thrown over, it re- 
mains sole possessor. This particular tendency remains 
for about twelve days, after which the hollow space be- 
tween the shoulders is filled up; and when prevented 
from accomplishing its purpose till the expiration of that 
time, as if conscious of inability, it suffers its companions 
to remain unmolested.”? 

Various supposed reasons have been assigned for this 
anomalous, and we might almost say unnatural, instinct. 
Some have attributed it to the displacement of certain 
viscera (the gizzard is said to be situate farther back than 
in most other birds), which unfits them for the purposes 
of incubation, while others imagine that the early period 
at which cuckoos migrate from this country (they are ge- 
nerally off by the beginning of July) makes it necessary 
that they should leave their offspring to the care of foster- 
parents.” But anatomical investigation has not proved 
any thing sufficiently peculiar in their structure to warrant 
the first conclusion ; and as to the second, it seems to us 
not so much a deduction from a regulating and causative 
fact in their history, as the statement of an additional cir- 
cumstance which renders that history still more singular, 
and which naturally leads to the question, not easily an- 
swered, of why do they migrate so early ?4 In short, we 
know nothing at all about the matter, further than that 
the cuckoo of Europe, like the cow-bunting of America, 
always lays eggs, but never hatches them. The same 
custom is alleged, we think upon a narrow and ill-consi- 
dered generalization, to characterize the other kinds of 
cuckoo. It may be a practice common to several species, 
but the rare black and white spotted cuckoo (Cuculus Pi- 
sanus, Gm., an odd name for an African bird, which hap- 
pened once upon a time to visit Tuscany) is'’stated by the 
authors of the Storia degli Uccelli to have built a nest in 
the woods of Pisa, and reared four young ones. This spe- 
cies is extremely rare in Europe. It is known, however, 
in the Genoese territory,> and the young have been occa- 


nn 


s Ornithological Biography, i. 341. 2 British Ornithology, vol.i. p. 398. 3 British Ornithology, vol. i. p. 399. 

* Besides, in Italy and other southern parts of Europe, this migration does not take place till September, and yet the habits of the 
bird are precisely the same. ‘* Quelli uccellini,” says Savi, “* nel covo de’ quali il cuculo ha lasciato l’uovo, non vi fanno attenzione ; 
come uno de’ loro seguitano a covarlo, e quando é nato imboccano e custodiscono il piccolo cuculo, con lo stesso amore, e con la cura 
medesima de’ figli propri. Ma ben presto egli paga d’ingratitudine le premure deli’amorosa sua balia :"crescendo molto pit de’ com- 
Pagni, dopo poco tempo il nido é per lui troppo stretto : allora ricorre a un barbaro espediente per procurarsi un alloggio pit. comodo ;”” 
&c.... Ripete quest’ operazione successivamente, in ragione che cresce, e che gli altri compagni lo incomodano, di modo che alla 
fine timane solo nel nido usurpato. Cosi quei miseri uccelli che construirono il nido e che han fatto da balia al cuculo, sono da lui 
Privati ad uno ad uno di tutti i figli.” Regarding the movements of the parent bird in Italy, he observes, ‘* FE uccello migratorio : 
amiva hell’ Aprile, e parti in Settembre. Appena arriva comincia a cantare, e quantunque il suo verso non abbia alcuna varietd, non 
ostante la voce essendo dolce e rotonda, si sente con piacere. Grandissimo é il numero che ne rimane in Toscana: non vi € bosco in 
Monte o in piano, che in primavera ed in estate, non risuoni dal cu cu, cw cw, di questo uccello. Nel Settembre comincia a muoversi 
per emigare: allora in alcuni anni se ne vede passare una quantita grandissima per la pianura Pisana. Nel Settembre del 1823, gli 
“alberi dello stradone che da Pisa va al Parco Reale di S. Rossore, attraversando vastissime praterie, ne furone pieni per una diecina 

1giorni. Volavano i cuculi da una pianta all’ altra, andavano a posarsi un poco sul prato, ritornavano sugli alberi, ma di 14 non si 

Ontanavano, benché continuamente fossero molestati dai non pochi cacciatori che vi erano-acccorsi. Questi uccelli volano con grande 
vagulita, € spesso, particularmente andando a posarsi, senza muovere le ali, come sogliono fare i Falchi.” (Ornitologia Toscana, t. i. p. 152.) 

Calvi, Catalogo d’Ornitologia di Genova, p. 55. ; 
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“‘ In Northumberland,” says Mr --~-—~” 
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Scansores. sionally killed in the south of France.! Many beautiful 
—~—” cuckoos are found in foreign countries. 


Those of North America belong to the genus Coccyzus 
of Vieillot, and are distinguished by a greater length of 
tarsus. (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 4.) They seem to delight 
more in deep woody solitudes than the true cuckoos, the 
latter being often found on hilly pastures and open heathy 
ground, if fringed with wood. A stranger who visits the 
United States for the purpose of examining their natural 
productions, and passes through the woods in May or Jime, 
will sometimes hear, as he traverses the borders of deep, 
retired, high-timbered hollows, an uncouth guttural sound. 
He will frequently hear this without being able to discover 
the source from which it comes, a8 the yellow-billed cuckoo 
( Coccyzus Americanus) is both shy and solitary, and always 
seeks the thickest foliage for concealment. This bird is of 
a grayish brown, with bronzed reflections, beneath white, 
the inner vanes of the primaries reddish cinnamon colour, 
the lower mandible white, and the length from bill to tail 
about twelve inches. Considerable discussion has taken 
place among philologists regarding the native languages of 
North and South America,—remarkable, we are led to un- 
derstand, for their great number and striking dissimilarity. 
We know not what may be the intention of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo in speaking as he does, or whether he is dis- 
tinctly comprehended by his neighbours ; but the follow- 
ing is Mr Nuttall’s account of the elements of his conver- 
sation: “ The male frequently betrays his snng retreat by 
his monotonous and guttural how kow kow how, or koo 
hoo hoo koo, and ko kuk, ko kuk, koo koo koo kuk, koo ko 
hoo, koo ko koo, uttered rather plaintively, like the call of 
a dove. At other times the how how how how, and ’th 
"th th th tak, or “kh ’hh *kh ’kh "hak, Row kow kow kow, 
beginning slow, rises, and becomes so quick as almost to 
resemble the grating of a watchman’s rattle, or else, com- 
mencing with this call, terminates in the distant cry of 
how how how.” From this peculiar iteration (Shakspeare 
would have called it “ damnable,” a word we sometimes 
hear in pulpits, but ourselves but seldom use), the species 
in question has received the name of kow-bird, and we do 
not wonder at it. It may be satisfactory to know, that the 
St Domingo cuckoo (C. Dominicus, Nut.) although it 
sometimes cries both how kow how how and *kh kh ’kh *kh 
"hh? hak, yet often utters, in a raucous guttural voice, espe- 
cially preceding rain, a word which sounds like orrattottoo 
or worrattottoo, exactly which has not been yet determined. 


In the genus Cenrrorus of Illiger the bill is compress- - 


ed and carinated, and the nail of one of the hind toes is 
long, straight, and pointed, like a lark’s. The tail is greatly 
elongated. The species are native to India and Africa, 


where they build in hollow trees, and feed on locusts and - 


other insects. Such are Cuculus Aigyptius, Senegalen- 
sis, Bengalensis, &c. The genus LEptosomus of Vieil- 
lot is constituted by the great Madagascar cuckoo (C. 
cafer, Lath—Lep. viridis, Vieil.), the female of which, as 
described by Buffon, is according to M. Lesson a distinct 
species—Lept. crombus. ‘These birds are said to be fru- 
givorous. (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 5.) 

In the genus InpicaTor, Vail., the bill is short, high, al- 
most conical. (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 6.) The tail consists of 
twelve feathers, and is somewhat graduated, and at the same 
time a little forked. The skin is described to be so hard 
and tough as to resist the assaults of most hymenopterous in- 
sects ; but bees, which they incessantly torment, are said to 
sting them in the eyes. The species, few in number, are 
known by the name of honey-guides, and inhabit Africa. 


1 Roux, Ornithologie Provengale, p. 105. 


2 For the various modifications of form exhibited by the Cuculidse, and the numerous minor groups which have thence result 


The one mentioned by Sparrman is said to attract the nce 
tice of the Dutch and Hottentots by a shrill cry of cher,“ 
cher ; and when it perceives itself observed, it flutters we. 
wards to the hive of awild bee, in hopes of partaking of the 
plundered honey. “I have had frequent opportunities,” 
he observes, “ of seeing this bird, and have been witness 
to the destruction of several republics of bees, by means of 
its treachery. I had, however, but two opportunities of 
shooting it, which I did, to the great indignation of my 
Hottentots.” It may be here noticed, we hope without 
offence, that naturalists themselves seem not seldom to 
belong to that irritabile genus, of which poets are usually 
supposed to form the greater portion. Though Dr Sparr- 
man asserts that he was a frequent eye-witness of the cu- 
rious instinctive habits of the heney-guide, yet Vaillant 
doubts if that traveller ever saw the bird at all. He says 
that the account is merely a repetition of a fable believed 
and repeated by credulous people at the Cape, and thatit 
is erroneous to suppose that the bird seeks to draw man 
after it for the purpose of sharing the plundered sweets, 
the fact being, that it calls not the man, but that the latter 
knows, by attending to the cry of the honey-guide while 
searching for its natural food, that he will be sure ere long 
to find the stores of the industrious insect. According to 
Bruce, the moroe, for so this singular species is Sometimes 
named, occurs in Abyssinia; and he too throws discredit 
on Sparrman’s statements,—his own being but ill received 
by not a few. However, Sir John Barrow, a careful and 
accurate inquirer, though not a professed naturalist, con- 
firms it by stating that people in the interior of the South 
of Africa are too well acquainted with the moroc to have 
any doubts, either as to the bird itself, or its singular in- 
stinctive habits. 

The Barbacous of Vaillant (genus Monasa, Vieil.) are 
South American birds, with rather conical elongated bills, 
slightly arched towards the tip, and furnished at the base 
with setaceous feathers. (Plate CCCXCV. fig. 7.) Such 
are Cue. tranquillus and tenebrosus of the older systems, 
and the Bucco albifrons of Spix. We believe they are in- 
sectivorous. The Alalcohas of Vaillant, again (genus Pue- 
xicopu#us, Vieil.), are Asiatic species, of which the most 
anciently known is native to Ceylon. (Plate CCCXCVI. 
fig. 1.) We here place the Cuculus curvirostris of Shaw, 
Latham’s red-headed cuckoo, C. pyrrhocephalus of Forster, 
&c. and certain recent species described by Dr Horsfield 
The preceding groups were all 


and the nostrils are rounded. Only a single species is yet 
known, Sc. Nove Hollandie, Lath., sometimes called the 
channel bill, a most peculiar looking bird, of the sizeof a — 


flocks, but more usually in pairs, frequenting trees; and ut- 
tering during flight a loud and screaming cry, not unlike ¥ 
the crowing of a cock. Its food is said to consist both of 
fruits and insects. It also occurs in the Celebes, where !f8 
voice presages rain. i. 
The genus Bucco of Linn., is characterized by @ thickish 
conical beak, bulged laterally from the base, and furnishe 
with five fasciculi of barbs directed forwards. The wings 


ed, 


see M. Lesson’s T'aité d' Ornithologie, and a recent paper by Mr Swainson in the Magazine of Zoology and Botany 
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, are short, and the flight heavy. The species feed on fruits 
“and insects, and occasionally attack small birds. They 
build their nests in hollow trees. Cuvier divides them into 
three minor groups. The Barbicans of Buffon (Pocontas, 

Illiger) have one or two strong teeth on each side of the 

upper bill, of which the ridge is arched and blunt. The 

_ barbs are very strong. (Plate CCCXCVI. fig. 3.) The spe- 

cies occur in Africa and India, and are more frugivorous 

than their congeners. Example, P. sulcirostris, Leach, 
Zool. Mise. xi. 76. The Barbus (genus Bucco, as re- 
stricted) have the bill simply conic, slightly compressed, 
the culmen blunt, and a little raised about the centre. 

_ The species live in pairs during the breeding season, 
and in small flocks at other times. They occur in both 

_ continents, and are adorned with lively colours,—Bucco 

grandis, viridis, fiavifrons, &c. Lastly, the Tamatias, 

_ genus TamMaTiA, Cuv., have the bill more elongated and 
compressed, with the extremity of the upper mandible 
curved downwards. ‘Their thick heads, large bills, and 
short tails, give them a stupid aspect. ‘They inhabit 
South America, feed on insects, and are of solitary ha- 
bits. Example, 7. melanoleucos; melanotis, &c. They 
are known by the English name of puff-birds ; and Mr 
Swainson describes them as sitting for hours together on 
adead or withered branch, from which they dart from 
time to time on such unwary insects as approach within 
their reach. He adds, that the hermit-birds (genus MHo- 
nasa), already mentioned, do the same, and frequently 
rise up perpendicularly into the air, making a swoop, and 
returning again to their former station. Similar manners 

_ belong to the jacamars, though their flight is weaker. 

_ Inthe genus Trogon the bill is also bearded, but short, 
and broader than high, the upper edge rounded. ‘Their 
little feet are often feathered almost to the toes, and their 
soft, full, lax plumage, and lengthened tails, bestow upon the 

| species a peculiar aspect. (Plate CCCXCVI. fig. 4.) These 

_ birds abound in South America, where they conceal them- 

_ selves in the central solitudes of umbrageous forests, and, 

_ except during the breeding season, dwell insulated and 

alone. They will sit motionless for half a summer’s day, 

_ often npon a withered branch, and if not concealed by some 

_ accidental intervening mass of foliage, they fall an easy prey 

tothe keen-eyed hunter, who eagerly searches for birds not 
-lessremarkable for the delicacy of their flesh than the beauty 
of their plumage. During the morning and evening hours, 

Mr Swainson informs us, they become more active; ven- 

turing at these times into the open parts of the forest, 

and, taking a shady station, dart upon winged insects, 

Particularly beetles. At other times they feed upon fruits, 

especially the rich purple berries of the different melastome, 

“at which,” says Mr Swainson, “ they invariably dart, pre- 

cisely as if they were insects capable of getting away.” 

Ithas been remarked by the woodland hunters, that the 

Skins of these birds are of such delicate texture as to be 

with difficulty preserved in a natural or complete condi- 

| ton. It is probably for this reason that in museums they 
exhibit a heavy, shapeless aspect, redeemed, it is true, by 
the gorgeous colours or metallic splendour of their plu- 

_ Mage. ‘The most magnificent of the genus is the quezal 

_ golden trogon (7. pavoninus, Temm.), a rare and re- 

‘markable species, of which neither delineation nor descrip- 

tion can convey an adequate idea. The greater propor- 

ton of the plumage is apparently composed of burnished 
gold. The head ornamented by a brilliant crest of de- 
‘Composed barbs, the wing-coverts falling in flakes of gol- 
en green over the deep purplish-black of the primary 
and secondary quill-feathers, the rich carmine of the lower 
parts bestowing a warmth and depth of effect which no 

“netian painter ever equalled, and the long waving and 
aid 
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highly metallic feathers of the tail-coverts, extending about Scansores. 
three times the length of the whole body, present a com- ~~~" 


bination of beauty almost 1mexampled in the feathered 
tribes. The first specimens seen in this country were 
brought, we believe, by Mr Schenley from Vera Paez, in 
central America. They are celebrated in the Mexican 
mythology, and are much sought after as head-gear by 
the Peruvian damsels. Trogons, of other kinds, occur also 
in the Indian islands, and the warmer continental regions 
of the old world.! 

The genus Crotoruaca, Linn., is recognised by its 
thick, compressed, arched bill, without dentation, elevated, 
or surmounted bya vertical cutting crest. (Plate CCCXCVIL 
fig. 5.) The species called ans or keel-birds inhabit South 
America and the West Indies. They are of a familiar and 
gentle disposition in confinement, easily tamed, and may be 
taught to speak. Their plumage is black, with metallic re- 
flections. They build in bushes (some say upon the ground), 
and several pairs will lay and hatch together in the same 
nest, which is made of size proportioned to the partnership. 
They feed on insects, keep much upon the ground, where 
they also attack maize and rice. M. Lesson says. that. C. 
major dwells more habitually on large trees, while C. minor 
prefers the savannahs and marshy meadows. Mr Swain- 
son never saw the common ani perch on any thing higher 
than a bush. 

The genus RampnastTos, Linn,, is distinguished by its 
enormous bill, which in some instances is almost equal in 
size to the body. It is, however, extremely light, and 
cellular within, arched towards the extremity, and irregu- 
larly toothed along the margins. The tongue is long, nar- 
row, and barbed on each side, like a feather. These birds, 
commonly called toucans, inhabit South America, where 
they live habitually in woods, and prey on fruits, eggs, 
and new-hatched birds. The species are pretty numerous, 
and almost all distinguished by brilliant colouring, which 
however is somewhat too strongly contrasted, and conse- 
quently deficient in that fine gradation or harmonious 
blending which beautifies less gorgeous tribes. We have 
never chanced to see them in the living state, but in mu- 
seums they present a somewhat awkward aspect, from 
their disproportioned bills, short feet, and lengthened tails. 
Their sense of smell is said to be extremely acute,—a fa- 
culty by some attributed to an extended ramification of 
nerves within the nasal portion of the bill. The genus is 
now divided into two: Ist, The toucans proper (genus 
Rampuastos, Plate CCCXCVI. fig. 6), which have the 
largest bills, with the ground colour of the plumage usu- 
ally black, the throat, breast, and rump being more gaily 
ornamented with white, yellow, and red. 2dly, The ara- 
caris (genus PreRoGLossus, Illiger, Plate CCCXCVL. fig. 
7), in which the bill is smaller than the head, and the 
ground colour of the plumage generally green, with red 
or yellow on the throat and breast. A live specimen 
of Lamphastos tucanus, of which the manners have been 
described by Mr Vigors, was extremely fond of fruit, 
both fresh and dried. These it generally held for a short 
time in the extremity of the bill, touching them with ap- 
parent delight with its slender feathered tongue, and then 
tossing them into its throat by a sudden upward jerk. 
Its tendency to prey on animals was, however, strongly 
evinced by the excitement produced by the sight of a liv- 
ing bird; and the carnivorous propensities of another in- 
dividual are curiously related by Mr Broderip. A gold- 
finch (though, we repeat, we approve not of the fact), in- 
troduced into the toucan’s cage, was seized and coin- 
pressed so suddenly, that the poor little songster had only 
time to utter a short squeak before.it was dead, with its 
bowels protruding. The toucan then hopped with it to 
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' Mr Gould has published a Monograph of the Trogonide, with sumptuous coloured plates. 
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Scansores. another perch, and began to strip off its feathers. When 
—-—” it was nearly naked, it broke the bones of the wings and 


and fleshy, and the lower larynx 


legs, taking them in its bill, and giving them a strong la- 
teral wrench. Having reduced the little victim to a shape- 
less mass, it first swallowed the viscera, and then the re- 
maining parts, piece after piece, not evcn rejecting tlie 
legs and bill. Mr Broderip adds, that he has sometimes 
observed it return its food from its crop, and swallow it 
again, after a second mastication. 

The genus Psirracus, Linn., comprehending the almost 
innumerable tribe of parrots, lories, parrakeets, maccaws, 
and cockatoos, has the bill thick, hard, solid, rather short, 
rounded on all its outlines, deep, curved, and generally 
sharp-pointed. The tongue is almost always thick, round, 
furnished on each side 
with three peculiar muscles, which probably contribute to 
the great facility with which these birds acquire the arti- 
culate intonation of the human voice. Their strong and 
powerful jaws are brought into action by muscles more 
numerous than usual. Their natural food consists of fruits 
and seeds. They climb trees with the greatest facility, 
and suspend themselves indiffercntly 
Their voices are harsh and discordant, their forms often 
elegant, their plumage usually of great richness. They 
form indeed a magnificent family, abundant in almost 
every region of the torrid zone, and in the new world ex- 
tending from the shores of the Ohio to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan,—thus presenting a vast and varied assemblage of 
species from every country of the world, excepting the 
comparatively cold and cloudy clime of Europe. The gor- 
geous maccaws are characteristic of South America, the 
cockatoos of New Holland and the Asiatic islands, the 
lories of the East Indies and the Moluccas ; whilst several 
groups of parrots, parrakeets, &c. arc widely distributed 
over various regions of the earth. Above two hundred 
different kinds are known to naturalists. 

It was the opinion of Buffon that none of the parrot 
tribe extended either northwards or southwards beyond 
the twenty-fifth degree, on either side of the equator. 
Having apparently resolved, a priori, on these lines of cir- 
cumvallation, he despised, as Pennant observed, the au- 
thority of the Dutch navigator Spilbergen, who was eye- 
witness to the woods of ‘Terra del Fuego, the very south- 
ern boundary of the Straits of Magellan, in south latitude 
44°, being fullofthem. He might also have cited the evi- 
dence of Captain Hood, who saw a parrot at Port Famine ; 
and of Commodore Byron, who notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the climate observed parrots innumerable in the 
woods of that same harbour. They were found by Captain 
Cook in New Zealand, by Captain Furneaux at Van Die- 
men’s Land, and by the learned Forster in the raw wet cli- 
mate of Dusky Bay. ‘The emerald parrot, Psit. smaragdinus, 
Gmel., was lately seen in great numbers by Captain King, 
amoug thick underwood, in the Straits of Magellan, south 
latitude 534° ; and others are well known to occur in Mac- 
quarrie Island, which lies in latitude 544° south. A spe- 
cies inhabits North America, extending even beyond the 
Illinois River to the neighbourhood of Lake Michigan, in 
the forty-second degree of north Jatitude. It was seen by 


Alexander Wilson in the month of February, flying in 


flocks along the banks of the Ohio, during a storm of snow, 
and vet in full rejoicing cry- ‘These, and many similar facts, 
are now well known to naturalists. 

The modern subdivisions of this great natural family 
are too numerous and minute to be here recorded.1 We 
must therefore satisfy ourselves with a brief indication of 
the principal groups. We presume nobody at this time 
of day, under the pretence of popular reading, desires to 


from feet or: bill. 


be edified by anecdotes of parrots, so we shall devote the § 
little space we can afford for miscellaneous matters, to 
a few notices of some of the species which have bred in 
Europe. Of these we may here mention, as the prin- 
cipal, the great blue and buff maccaw (P. ararauna); the 
gray parrot (P. erythacus) ; the sinciale, ring-necked, and 
pavouan parrakeets (P. sincialo, torquatus, Gutanensis) ; 
and the black-capped or Philippine lory (P. tricolor). 
The general belief is that the parrot tribe will not breed 
in Europe; but knowing several instances to the contrary 
we wish to impress upon the public the probability that 
many more would occur were the experiment tried with 
frequency and judgment. 
‘The gorgeous maccaws form the genus Macrocercus of 
Vieillot. The face is either naked, or merely striped with 
feathery lines. The tail is very.long, wedge-shaped, and 
sharp-pointed. (Plate CCCXCVIL fig. 1.) These birds, the 
largest and most magnificent of the parrot tribe, inhabit 
South America. The great scarlet maccaw ( Psittacus ara- 
canga, Lath.), when in perfect plumage, sometimes mea- 
sures above three feet in length, the tail of course included. 
The prevailing plumage is scarlet, as its name implies, the 
wings blue, the wing-coverts varied with yellow, the cheeks 
white and wrinkled. It is certainly a sumptuous creature, 
but after all rather too like a richly liveried footman,—an 
association somewhat strengthened byits being sooftenseen 
as au inhabitant of lordly mansions, and surrounded by other 
menial bipeds, almost as gorgeous as itself. Our feelings 
would no doubt have been different had we ever witnessed 
their natural evolutions. “ It is a grand sight in Ornitho- 
logy,” says Waterton, “ to see thousands of aras flying 
over your head, low enough to let you have a full view of 
their flaming mantle.” How delightful would it have been, 
on some bright and dewy morning, to have accompanied 
Lord Anson to view a magnificent rapid in the island of 
Quibo. A fine river of transparent water there precipi 
tates itself’ along a rocky channel, forming numerous falls, 
and the great disrupted rocks which form its boundary on 
either side are crowned with lofty forest trees. “ While 
the commodore and those who were with him attentively 
viewing the place, were remarking the different blendings 
of the waters, the rocks, and the woods, there came in 
sight as it were still more to heighten and animate the 
prospect, a ‘prodigious flight of maccaws, which hovering 
over this spot, and often whirling and playing on_the wing 
about it, afforded a most brilliant appearance by the glit- 
tering of the sun upon their varied plumage ; So that some 
of the spectators cannot refrain from a kind of transport 
when they recount the complicated beauties which oc- 
curred at this extraordinary water-fall.” The blue and 
yellow species (P. ararauna, Linn.) is little inferior to the 
preceding, either in size or sumptuousness. It is less com- 
mon, and seems to have been first described by Aldrovan- 
dus, from a specimen which he saw in the palace of the 
Duke of Mantua. It is said to be also less easily reclaim- 
ed as a domestic bird,—yet we. have not seldom enjoy 
the society of a very fine example which makes 1ts Way 
familiarly (such is its custom in the afternoon) amid the 
varied horticultural produce which graces the dessert of Dr 
Neill. Many other splendid species are described an 
figured in the works of naturalists. é' 
In the genus Aratinea of Spix, the pill is slender, 
dentated; the orbits of the eyes naked, the cheeks rarely 
so; the tail lengthened, wedge-shaped, the intermediate 
feathers prolonged. The species are peculiar to the new 
world. Such are Ar. Caroline-Auguste, cherysocephalus, 
&c. To these the genus Psirracara of Vigor seem® 
allied, the bill, however, being shorter and stouter, 4? 


1 The most complete and scientific treatises with which we are acquainted on the parrot tribe are,—Conspectus Psittacorum, ab H. 
Kuhl, Ph. Dr. &c. in Nova Acta Acad. Nat. Cur. tom. x. p. 1; and Wagler’s Monographia Psittacorum. 


s.the upper mandible compressed at the tip. The head is 
“feathered, but the orbits are naked. The species, such as 
P. squwamosus, &c. are likewise natives of South America. 
The genus PaLtzornis of Vigors has the bill rather 
- thick, the culmen of the upper mandible rounded, the 
- Jower broad, short, emarginate. The middle feathers of 
the tail are greatly lengthened. The most anciently known 
_ of the parrot race belong to this genus, such as the Alex- 
andrine parrakeet, and other long-tailed species, distin- 
uished by their elegance of form, their ruby-coloured 
| bills, their semicircled necks, and the rich verdure of 
| their plumage. The one just named is native to India 
and Ceylon, and derives its designation from the fact, real 
or supposed, of its having been first transported from Asia- 
tic countries by Alexander the Great. Its most distin- 
_ guishing characters consist in the broad black patch which 
_ occupies the fore-part of the throat, and extends laterally in 
_ two narrow processes on each side of the neck; a black 
line stretches from the base of the beak to the eyes, and 
there is a deep purplish-red patch at the base of the wings. 
Its bill is larger than that of the rose-coloured parrakeet 
(P. torquatus), which, however, it greatly resembles in its 
general aspect. ‘The last-named species is widely spread 
over India, and as far eastward as Manilla. It appears, 
indeed, to be identical with another species extremely 
abundant on the African coasts, and well known in France 
under the title of perruche de Senegal. In so far as any 
conclusion can be drawn from the vague and brief de- 
scriptions handed down by ancient writers, it would appear 
that this species was, as it still continues to be, more fre- 
quent in the days of antiquity than any of its congeners. No 
allusion is made by these authors to those specific marks by 
i which the Alexandrine parrakeet is so clearly distinguish- 
ed, and the general description applies very closely to the 
; rose-necked kind. That the latter was extensively known, 
and held in high esteem on account of the brilliancy of its 
olumage, the docility of its manners, and its successful 
“mitative powers, is proved by innumerable passages in 


che classical writers of antiquity, more especially from the 
varliest times of the Roman empire, to a very late period 
fits annals.'' The Alexandrine parrot is generally sup- 
osed to have been brought to Europe from the island of 
'Jeylon, the ancient Taprobane. In the reign of Nero, 
he Romans introduced other species from different quar- 
_ jersof Africa? They were highly prized by that luxu- 

ious people, who lodged them in superb cages of silver, 
_ | vory, and tortoise-shell ; and the price of a parrot in those 
__ | lays frequently exceeded that of a slave.3 Nor did Ovid 

hink it beneath him to write a lengthened elegy on the 

leath of Corinna’s favourite,—a bird which, in the love it 
_ |10re its mistress, seems to have emulated that of the 
‘ying Greek for his country :— 


Clamavit morieus lingua, Corinna, Vale.4 


In the same group is generally included that beautiful 
nd richly varied species from the Molucca Islands, called 
he blue-bellied parrakeet, Ps. cyanogaster, Shaw. Its 
mgue, in common with that of several New Holland par- 
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rakeets, is finely ciliated at the tip on either side. Hence Scansores. 


the formation in their favour of Mr Vigors’s genus TR1- 
ciloGLossus. Vailliant, during his residence at the Cape, 
had an opportunity of studying the manners of a pair of 
the species just named, which had been imported from 
Amboyna. They bred during their confinement in the 
menagerie of M. Van Bletemberg, then governor of the 
Cape. The female deplumed her beautiful breast, and 
after having collected the feathers into-a heap, deposited 
two round white eggs, on which she sat most assiduously, 
the male feeding her at intervals, by disinterestedly dis- 
gofging what he had swallowed, and presenting the same 
to his spouse. The young were produced at the end of 
nineteen days, and in the space of a few more became co- 
vered with a gray cinereous down, which was by degrees 
succeeded by green feathers on the body, and by blue ones 
on the head. At the end of three weeks they left the 
nest, and perched upon the neighbouring sticks, where 
the male and female fed them in concert, as above de- 
scribed, after the manner of pigeons. The parent birds 
continued to tend them in this manner for six months, 
and often afforded a very interesting scene,—the young 
being frequently seated beyond the female, and the male 
not being able to reach them, first presented the food to 
his mate, who immediately delivered it to her young, 
These, though of different sexes, were perfectly alike till 
the first moulting, at which time red feathers bordered 
with green began to appear upon the breast, and the male 
became distinguished by the blue patch upon the ab- 
domen.5 

In the genus PLatycercus, Vigors, the tail is broad, 
depressed, and somewhat rounded. ‘The species inhabit 
New Holland, and the islands of the South Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans. Examples Pl. Pennantii, Tt abuensis, &c. 

Among the perruches ordinaires of Cuvier (a portion of 
the genus Conurus, Kuhl), distinguished by a regularly 
graduated tail, without any disproportionate prolongation 
of the central feathers, we have the Carolina parrot of 
Wilson (Ps. Carolinensis, Linn.), a green plumaged bird, 
with yellow head and neck, the forehead and cheeks orange. 
Of more than two hundred species now known to belong 
to the parrot tribe, this is the only oue which inhabits the 
United States, where it is chiefly restricted to the warmer 
portions,—venturing but rarely beyond Virginia. West 
of the Alleghanies, however, circumstances induce it to visit 
much higher latitudes,—so that, following the great valley 
of the Mississippi, it is seen to frequent the banks of the 
Illinois, and occasionally to approach the southern shores 
of Lake Michigan. Straggling parties have even been 
sometimes observed in the valley of the Juniata, in Penn- 
sylvania ; and a flock, to the great surprise of the Dutch in- 
habitants of Albany, are said to have appeared in that vi- 
cinity. This species constantly inhabits and breeds in the 
southern states, and is so far hardy as to make its appear- 
ance, commonly in the depth of winter, along the woody 
banks of the Ohio, the interior of Alabama, and the banks 
of the Mississippi and Missouri around St Louis and other 
places, when nearly all other southern birds have migrated 
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- Ancient writers are unanimous in their statements that parrots came to us first of all from India. Aristotle calls the Psittacus 


74 Ivdixoy ogveov 3”? and Arrian also makes it a native of the 


Kast (//ist. Ind. cap. xv.). The parrots of Africa became first known to 


1¢ Romans in the time of Nero. (Plin. Wat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 29.) Tor the classical history of these birds, see Mr Vigors’s “* Sketches 


1 Ornithology,”— Zoological Journal, vol. ii. 


: See Zoological Gardens, vol. ii. p. 96.8 


p- 37. 


i= Carcer.—.Sylv. lib. ii. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Africa, p. 480. . 


| VOL, XVI, 


The splendour of a parrot’s cage is thus described by Statius :— : 
At tibi quanta domus, rutila testudine fulgens, 
Connexusque ebori virgarum argenteus ordo, 
Argutumque tuo stridentia limina cornu, 
Et querulze jam sponte fores: vacat ille beatus 


5 Shaw’s General Zoology, vol. viii. p. 414. 5 
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Scansores. before the storms of that inclement season.! 


We may 


—~— judge of the abundance of this species, cven up toa recent 


period, from the statement of Vaillant, who assures us that 
he saw a package containing above 6000 skins, which had 
been sent to a plumassier at Paris, for the formation of 
ornamental dresses.2 Mr Audubon, however, informs us 
that their numbers are now rapidly diminishing, and that 
in some districts where, twenty-five years ago, they were 

lentiful, scarcely one is to be seen. “J should think,” he 
adds, “ that along the Mississippi there is not now half the 
number that existed fifteen years ago.” With a view to 
illustrate the natural habits of these birds, we extract the 
following account from the work of an English gentleman 
now settled in America. “The Carolina parrakeets in all 
their movements, which are uniformly gregarious, show a 
peculiar predilection for the alluvial, rich, and dark forests 
bordering the principal rivers and larger streams, in which 
the towering cypress’ and gigantic sycamore? spread their 
vast summits, or stretch their innumerable arms, over a 
wide waste of moving or stagnant waters. From these, the 
becch, and the hack-berry,’ they derive an important supply 
of food. The flocks, moving in the manner of wild pigeons, 
dart in swift and airy plalanx through the green boughs 
of the forest; screaming in a general concert, they wheel 
in wide and descending circles round the tall button-wood, 
and all alight in the same instant, their green lustre, like 
the fairy mantle, rendering them nearly invisible beneath 
the shady branches, where they sit, perhaps arranging 
their plumage, and, shuflling side by side, seem to caress 
and scratch each other’s heads with all the fondness and 
unvarying friendship of affectionate doves. If the gun 
thin their ranks, they hover over the screaming, wounded, 
or dying, and returning and flying around the place where 
they miss their companions, in their sympathy seem to lose 
all idea of impending danger. More fortunate in their ex- 
cursions, they next proceed to gratify the calls of hunger, 
and descend to the banks of the river or the neighbouring 
fields in quest of the inviting keruels of the cockle burr,® 
and probably of the bitter weed,” which they extract from 
their husks with great dexterity. In the depth of winter, 
when other resources begin to fail, they, in common with 
the yellow-bird and some other finches, assemble among 
the tall sycamores,’ and, hanging from the extreme twigs, 
in the most airy and graceful postures, scatter around 
them a cloud of down from the pendant balls, in quest of 
the seeds which now afford them an ample repast- With 
that peculiar caprice, or perhaps appetite, which charac- 
terizes them, they are also observed to frequent the saline 
springs or licks, to gratify their uncommon taste for salt. 
Out of mere wantonness, they often frequent the orchards, 
and appear delighted with the fruitless frolic cf pluck- 
ing apples from the trees, and strewing them on the ground 
untasted. So common is this practice among them in 
Arkansas territory, that no apples are ever suffered to 
ripen. They are also fond of some sorts of berries, and 
particularly of mulberries, which they eat piecemeal in 
their usual manner, as they hold them by the foot. Ac- 
cording to Audubon, they likewise attack the outstanding 
stacks of grain in flocks, committing great waste ; and on 
-these occasions, as well as the former, they are so bold 
or incautious as readily to become the prcy of the sports- 
man in great numbers. Peculiarity of food appears wholly 
to influence the visits and residence of this bird, and in 
plain, champaign, or mountainous countries, they are 
wholly strangers, though common along the banks of all 
the intermediate water-courses and lagoons. , 


1 Nuttall’s American Ornithology, vol. i. p. 546. 
2 Flist. Nat. des Perroquets. 
2 Cupressus disticha. 


*) Nuttall’s' Manual of Ornithology, 1. 406. 


: 4 Platanus occidentalis. 
5 Cellis occidentalis. 
6 Nanthium strumarium. 
10 Cock of the rock of Peru, which is also somewhat related, apparently, to the parrots. 


“Oftheir manners at theinteresting period of propagation § 
and incubation we are not yet satisfactorily informed. They 
nest in hollow trees, and take little if any pains to provide 
more than a simple hollow in which to lay their eggs, like the 
woodpeckers. Several females deposit their eggs in the same 
cavity ; the number laid by each is said to be only three 
which are nearly round, and of a light-greenish white. 
They are at all times particularly attached to the large sy- 
camores, in the hollow trunks of which they roost in close 
community, and enter at the same aperture, into which 
they climb. They are said to cling close to the sides of 
the tree, holding fast by the claws and bill; and into 
these hollows they often retire during the day, either in 
very warm or inclement weather, to sleep or pass away 
the time in indolent and social security, like the Rupicolas” 
of the Peruvian caves, at length only hastily aroused to 
forage at the calls of hunger. Indeed, from the swiftness 
and celerity of their aérial movements, darting through the 
gleaming sunshine, like so many sylvan cherubs, decked in 
green and gold, it is obvious that their actions as well as 
their manners are not calculated for any long endurance, 
and, shy and retiring from all society but that to which 
they are inseparably weddcd, they rove abroad with inces- 
sant activity, until their wants are gratified, when, hid from 
sight, they again relapse into that indolence which seems 
a relief to their exertions.”"! 

The pavouan parrakeet (Ps. Guianensis, Lath.) belongs 
to our present group. ‘This species is native to Cayenne, 
and the Antilles, where it is not uncommon, often flying 
about in flocks, frequenting the wooded savannahs, and 
feeding by preference on the berries of Erythrina coral- 
lodendron. Its length is about twelve inches, its prevail- 
ing plumage green, the cheeks and sides of the neck being 
speckled with bright red, which becomes more conspicu- 
ous as the bird advances in age; the smaller wing-coverts 
arc bright red, the greater yellow, and. both the quill and 
tail feathers are dusky yellow beneath. ‘The bill is whit- 
ish, the legs and feet gray. We owe to M. Gabriac the 
following interesting particulars regarding the breeding of 
a pair of this species in the domestic state. Two cages 
were prepared for their reception in the month of Apni. 
They were placed contiguous, but communicating only by 
a small door, and the one enjoyed the “blessed light of 
day,” while the other was kept covered, so that no light 
could enter but by the mutual door. The latter also con- 
tained an abundant supply of saw-dust. ‘The birds were 
placed in the open apartment, which was the larger of the 
two, and they speedily showed symptoms of tender attach- 
ment to each other. They long declined, however, to en- 
ter the darkened dwelling, although the female put in her 
head, withdrew it again, advanced part of her body, then 
returned tail foremost,—but finally, after several days of 
hesitation, she entered tle mysterious chamber. There 
she expressed her satisfaction by little kindly cheerful 
cries, and often called in the male, who exhibited every 
proof of affection. She soon began to scrape about, and 
arrange a kind of nest, and on the 18th of May she layed ; 
her first egg, succeeded at intervals of three days by a Se 
cond, third, and fourth,—after which she sat assiduously. 
‘The male took no share in the hatching, but he kept con- 
stantly close by the nest, as if to cheer her sedentary hours. 
He did not however allow his affection to his wife to inter¢ 
fere with his duty to his hoped-for family. If the female, 
who never left the nest but to solace herself with meat 
and drink, appeared to devote too much time to that indul- 

-encc, he remanded her back by a little blow with his 


ene 


7 Ambrosia, species. 

8 Platanus occidentalis. 

2 Audubon, Orn. Bios.) 139. . 
(Note by Mr Nuttall.) 
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;. beak, which occasionally produced something approaching 
toa quarrel. At the termination of twenty-five days, there 
being no appearance of progeny, the eggs were purposely 
withdrawn and broken, and were found to contain young 
in different stages of development, but alldead. ‘This re- 
sult was attributed to stormy weather, which had _pre- 
vailed during incubation. Fortunately a second laying, 
accompanied by the same circumstances as the first, com- 
menced on the 14th of July, and after twenty-three days, 

counted rigorously, the young appeared from each egg in 

) a succession corresponding to the order of laying. They 

| were at first covered by a grayish down, and were cherish- 
ed with the tenderest solicitude by the parents, who on 
the approach of any threatened danger defended them 
with the greatest courage. It was in truth a curious sight 
to see two creatures before so kind and tenderly affec- 
tionate to those around them, so grateful for their food, 
and so solicitous of human kindness, converted by the 
strength of this new passion into little tigers, and so in- 
tractable as to attend no longer to fair hands or gentle 
voices. This natural wildness showed itself also strongly 
in the young ones, who recognised alone their parents, 
and bit and scratched at all the world besides. 

A few species have the tail square, with the central fea- 
thers prolonged, and these in Ps. setarius, Temm. Pl. Col. 
15, are bare of barbs, except at the tip. 

The great mass of parrots properly so called, belonging 
to the restricted genus Psitracus, have the bill rather 
strong, the face clothed with feathers, the head large, 
without crest, the body thick, and the tail rather short and 
square. Green is the prevailing colour of the plumage, 

/and the species are native to varicus countries both of the 

jold world and the new. One of the best known, and 
most remarkable for its easy docility, the distinctness of 

‘its articulation, and general loquacious powers, is the com- 
mon gray parrot, Ps. erythacus, of which the tail is red, 
and the orbits white and naked. It is an African species, 
and one of the earliest and most frequently imported. It. 
has been known to breed in Europe,—a French gentleman 
1%t Marmande having had a pair which produced young 

ones for five or six years successively. They made their 

/nest in spring, in a cask filled with saw-dust, the number 

of eggs being four, of which one was always unproductive. 

According to Labat a similar instance had previously oc- 
curred at Paris. Our present square-tailed group is very 

aumerous. 

The lories (genus Lortvs, Vig.) have the bill rather 
ttenuated, the upper mandible much arched, compressed, 
the lower lengthened, and nearly entire. The tongue is 
lescribed as bristly and tubular. ‘The tail is rather short, 
lightly graduated. Various shades of red form the pre- 
yailing colour of the plumage. The species inhabit the 
East Indies and the Asiatic islands. Example, Ps. uni- 
‘olor, garrulus, &c. 

Certain short-tailed species, of small size, which inhabit 
he tropical countries of both the new and old world, form 
he genus Psirracuzus of Kuhl. Such are Ps. passerinus, 
ui, &e. They are erroneously called parrakeets by some 
(of our English writers, a name which would confound them 
|vith the long-tailed species already alluded to, and more 
senerally recognised under that title. The vast extent of 
he parrot tribe renders subdivision extremely desirable as 
‘matter of convenience ; but it must be confessed that a 
nere difference in size and colour is not of itself sufficient 
0 authorize the separation of groups, or the formation of 
jenera, 

_ The genus Microetossvs, Vieil., is, however, better 
ounded. The bill, especially the upper mandible, is very 
itge and strong, the head ornamented by a crest of nar- 
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row feathers, and the face naked. The tongue is cylin- Scansores. 


drical, lengthened, and tubular, capable of being greatly 
protruded from the mouth, and ending in a kind of corne- 
ous gland, cloven at the tip. (See Plate CCCXCVII. figs. 5 
and 6.) The legs are more naked than usual, and the tarsi, 
on which they occasionally rest while walking, very short 
and square. The tail is square or even. We are not ac- 
quainted with more than two species, both from eastern 
countries. The black or giant cockatoo (Ps. gigas), called 
by old Edwards “a parrot of the first magnitude,” and Ps. 
aterrimus of Gmelin, are the birds alluded to. Their sy- 
nonymy seems confused. ‘They inhabit New Guinea and 
the isle of Waigiou ; and Edwards’s figure was taken from 
a living specimen in Ceylon, but whether indigenous or- 
imported does not appear. Vaillant observes of one of 
the species (his ara noir a trompe), that in cold weather 
it covered the bare space on each side of its face by low- 
ering over them the feathers of the crest. 

The great New Holland species, called the Banksian 
cockatoo, discovered in the course of Captain Cook’s first 
circumnavigation, ferms, with others, the modern geuus 
Calyptorhynchus. (Plate CCCXCVIL. fig. 2.) These large 
dark-coloured species are as yet but ill defined. They are 
said to live on roots; but Mr Bennet alludes to.one which. 


feeds on the larve of insects, as well as on the seeds of. 


Banksia, Hakea, and even of Xanthorrhcea, or grass tree ; 
and in the travels of that gentleman we find the following 
passage, which relates to a certain locality in New Holland. 
“ Black and white cockatoos had lately become very nu- 
merous about this part of the country : the former appear- 
ed to have been attracted by some trees that had been 
felled when clearing a spot of land for cultivation,—as these 
birds visit the dead or fallen trees to procure the larvze of 
insects that breed in them. I have seen, more than once, 
small trees lying prostrate, occasioned by the powerful bills 
of the large black cockatoos, who, observing on the trunk, 
externally, indications ofa larva being within, have diligent~ 
ly laboured to extract it; and should the object of their 
search be situated (as often occurs) far in, before they reach 
it the trunk is so much cut through, that the slightest puff 
of wind lays it prostrate.” 

The white-plumaged cockatoos, with conspicuous crests, 
tinged in part with orange, red, or yellow, pertain to the 
genus Piycrotopnus, Vieil. (Plate CCCXCVII. fig. 3.) 
They inhabit New Holland and the eastern islands, and are 
remarkable for their great docility. T hey are said to pre- 
fer the vicinity of marshy places. 

A beautiful small parrot, with longer legs than usual, 
and straighter claws, forms the genus Pezoporus, Illiger. 
It is green and yellow, spotted with black, the frontlet 
red, the tail long and graduated. The outer hind claw is 
very long. This singular bird, commonly called the ground 
parrot (P. terrestris, Shaw,—P. Sormosus, Latham), differs 
from its congeners in hardly ever perching upon trees. It 
remains upon the ground in sedgy plains, or runs among 
the long grass, almost after the manner of a rail. (Plate 
CCCXCVII. fig. 4.) 

At the conclusion of the scansorial order Cuvier has 
placed two genera which have certainly but little in com- 
mon with the preceding groups, and which some consider 
as allied to the gallinaceous order, while others have placed 
them in the conirostral tribe of Passeres,—we mean Cory- 
THAIX and Musopuaca. In both the bill is rather short, 
the upper mandible bulged or rounded, the feet lave a 
short membrane between tlie toes, and although these are 
not placed exactly in pairs, yet the outer toe is versatile: 
to aconsiderable degree. ‘The nostrils are simply pierced 


in the corneous portion of the bill, the margins of which: 


are dentated. In the plantain-eaters (genus Musopuaca, 
a SR 


2 Wanderings in New South Wales, &c. i. 182. 
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Rasores. Isert, Plate CCCXCVII. fig. 8) the base of the bill forms 
“—~— a raised, expanded disk upon the forehead. The violet 


plantain-eater (Jf. violacea) is a bird of great beauty, the 
general plumage being of a rich glossy violet black, the 
crown and primaries crimson, the bill yellow tipt with red, 
and a clear white stripe beneath the eye. It occurs in 
the province of Acra, in Guinea, and in other parts of 
Western Africa, and feeds on the fruit of the musa or 

lantain tree. The touracos (genus CoRYTHAIX, Illiger, 
Plate CCCXCVII. fig. 7) want the expansion at the base 
of the bill, and have the head adorned by an elongat- 
ed crest. Several beautiful species belong to this genus, 
such as the Cuculus Persa of Linn., a native of the Cape, 
—of a fine green colour, with a portion of the quill-fea- 
thers crimson. Vaillant informs us that there are great 
numbers of these birds in the country of the Kottinquas,— 
that they are very difficult to shoot, as they perch only on 
the summits of the tallest trees, and rarely suffer any one 
to approach within gun-shot,—but that they are easily 
caught alive in snares baited with such fruits as are in 
season. He adds, that they are excellent eating. Another 
species of this genus, which it is delightful to look upon, 
is the Pauline touraco, C. Paulina, also a native of South- 
ern Africa. M. Vieillot, who had occasion to examine 
one alive in Paris, informs us that its manners were mild 
and familiar, that it lived on succulent fruits, and was fond 
of sugar. Its habits were active, its voice sonorous, and 
apparently ventriloqual. 


Orper I[V.—RASORES.! 
GALLINACEOUS OR RASORIAL BIRDS. 


The species of this order, by far the most valuable to the 
human race of all the feathered tribes (how many, regard- 
less of Ornithology, yet dwell with pleasure on a roast- 
ed turkey), are characterized by a rather short and con- 
vex bill. The upper mandible is somewhat curved, and 
furnished with a cere, sometimes naked, sometimes fea- 
thered. The head is generally small in proportion to the 
body. The nostrils are placed on each side of the bill, 
and usually in a fleshy protecting membrane. The tarsi 
are for the most part elongated. The toes are four in 
number, three of which are anterior, and united by a mem- 
brane more or less extended, at their bases; the fourth, 
posterior, is articulated higher than the others, and is in 
some cases very small, or even entirely wanting. 

This order, as we have elsewhere noticed, contains se- 
veral of the most ornamental, and a great majority of the 
most highly prized and useful species of the feathered 
race. While the peacock and golden pheasant stand un- 
rivalled alike for elegance of form and beauty of plumage, 
the turkey and domestic fowl, the grouse quail and par- 
tridge, lay claim to more substantial though less sentimen- 
tal regard, as conducing in no small degree to the social 
enjoyments of civilized life. Gallinaceous birds are gene- 
rally distinguished by a bulky form, and a heavy and some- 
what laborious flight. In fact, the sternum or breast-bone 
is so deeply notched on either side as to diminish the sup- 
port afforded to the action of the pectoral muscles ; and the 
power of the wings, and consequent duration and velocity 
of their movements, suffer a corresponding diminution. 

With the exception of the alectors or curassoes, few 
of the gallinaceous species build on trees (in which they 
differ remarkably from the preceding orders), though all 
delight in basking on the ground, and scraping in the dry 
and sultry soil, for which purpose they are provided with 
muscular limbs and feet. ‘They live upon all sorts of grain 


and seeds,—occasionally upon berries, or the buds of shrubs 


and trees,—and, the younger birds especially, show them. = 


selves sufficiently eager and expert in the capture of in- 
sect prey. The females lay a great number of eggs, ina 
rude and carelessly constructed nest ; and the newly-pro. 
duced offspring, unlike the callow nestlings of the other 
orders, though they remain for some time associated with 
their parents, run swiftly, and pick freely from their first 
exclusion. ‘The males, particularly towards the breeding 
season, are quarrelsome and courageous,—indulging in 
frequent and sometimes fatal contention. They are often 
furnished with spurs. In the satyr pheasant both sexes 
are so armed, and the males are moreover provided with a 
couple of horns. In the polyplectron the tarsi of the male 
are doubly armed, there being two spurs on each leg. 

In their general form and habits, the particular structure 
and functions of the digestive system, and the great bene- 
fits which they confer upon the human race, birds of this 
order have been observed to bear a considerable resem- 
blance to the ruminating or herbivorous quadrupeds. Like 
these, their stomach is of a more complex character, 
consisting of a dilated membranous pouch or crop, and 
a muscular gizzard,—in the former of which their food is 
rendered moist and pulpy, in the latter it is bruised and 
broken, and otherwise prepared for the production of the 
life-sustaining chyle; whereas in accipitrine birds the 
crop is either inconspicuous or non-existent, and the sto- 
mach, if not membranous, at least has its muscular coating 
very thin. ‘The intestine in gallinaceous birds is rather 
long and wide, of nearly uniform diameter, and provided 
with two enormous ceca. ‘Their flesh, we need scarcely 
say, is very delicate, and highly esteemed as a pleasing 
and nutritious food. It varies considerably in colour,— 
that of the turkey and common poultry being white, of the 
moor grouse brownish red, while the breast of the black- 
cock presents two distinct layers of red and white, the one 
imposed upon the other. We allude at present to its eu- 
linary aspect. 

Naturalists have erred in assigning the polygamous ha- 
bit as a general characteristic of our present order The 
instinct to pair, or habit of monogamy, is no doubt be- 
stowed only on those species to which it is necessary for 
the sustentation of their young, and differs considerably in 
the nature and permanence of the attachment, accord- 
ing as the nest is placed above or upon the surface of the 
ground. All birds which build on trees, as was long ago 
observed by Lord Kames, are hatched blind, or extreme- 
ly defective in the sense of sight, and almost without fea- 
thers,—thus requiring the sedulous care of both parents. 
But the generality even of gallinaceous birds, which breed 
upon the ground, do likewise pair, though the hatching of 
the eggs is entirely confided to the female, who completes 
her task by leading the young towards their proper food, 
which they are able to select tor themselves, being active, 
completely formed, and well feathered, from their first ex- 
clusion. What is indeed more beautiful than the fond 
affection of these devoted creatures, teaching in the blind- 
ness of instinctive love, a lesson to proud but cold huma- 
nity? Who knoweth not (now divinely told) how the 
hen “ doth gather her brood beneath her wings; how she 
shelters them from the nipping blast, expanding her downy 
breast and feathery pinions, till she becomes a populous 
tabernacle, a living temple of maternal love, beset with 
small protruding bills, and bright but gentle eyes; how 
she will dare, with upraised rufiled plumes, the fiercest on- 
set of the direst foe,—the callous school-boy with his 
threatening club, the snarling cur-dog with hisivory fangs, 
the insidious weasel, creeping serpent-like through tangle 
herbage, or the bolder bird of prey, “ lord of the lion 
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. heart and eagle eye,” descending swift and sure, like thun- 
der-bolt from heaven! What are each or all of these in 
dread array, with death itself, to her at other times a fear- 
ful creature, but now pervaded by the deep intensity of 
mother love? Who knoweth not these things may have 
wandered far through wood and wilderness, up vast and 
lonely mountains, in moist and green savannahs, o’er dry 
and desert sands,—but he has never turned a kindly and 
considerate eye towards perhaps the too familiar features 
of some lowly farm-stead close by his early home. Yet to 
such thoughts the mind, in those that loved them once, not 
seldom turns. The hoary worn-out warrior, with “ scars 
_ entrenched,” and decked with emblems of the blood-stain- 
ed field—the smooth but hollow statesman, gorgeous on 
gala days in regal throngs,—the lawyer with insidious 
tongue, by which the worse is made the better reason,— 
the nabob “ with visage discomposed,” sallow as his gold 
(his heart as pure ?),—the soft physician, with stilly foot 
and ever ready palm,—the merchant prince dreaming of 
«Tyre and Sidon,” of freighted vessels, and “ the injuri- 
ous sea,” —think they not often of their boyish years, when 
one bright summer day seemed like a century of such de- 
light as all their best planned schemes of proud ambition 
since then have yielded never? But in these fantastic 
thoughts forget we not our gallinaceous order ? 
The male, though somewhat less assiduous than the fe- 
male, continues to manifest a certain degree of parental 
solicitude, by uttering the alarm note on the approach of 
birds of prey, or other dangerous foes. Black game and 
wood grouse, however, do not seem to pair at all, but in the 
genial spring a male assembles round him a certain num- 
_ ber of devoted females, which afterwards deposit their 
| eggs, and rear their young altogether independent of the 
_male parent. These birds are therefore polygamous in 
the proper acceptation of the term. Indeed, even among 
_ herbivorous quadrupeds pairing is rare, because the female 
_ can suckle her young while she herself is feeding ;—but 
_ the monogamous habit probably obtains among most carni- 
_ Yorous quadrupeds, and certainly among all carnivorous 
} bir because incubation leaves the female no sufficient 
time to hunt for food,' and because young birds cannot 
_ bear a long fast, and therefore require the assistance of 
‘both ‘parents while unable to provide for themselves. 
An extraordinary circumstance has been observed in 
the females of certain genera of this order, viz. an assump- 
tion of the male plumage after a certain period of life. 
We believe it to be a fact in the natural history of com- 
‘mon poultry, that all hen-birds which either by accident 
or design have been allowed to attain the age of sixteen 
years complete, have been observed to assume the plumage 
‘of cocks! The same change has been seen to take place 
both in the female pheasant and the pea-hen, but at more 
indeterminate periods of life, and less in connection with 
an advanced age. Though these facts have not escaped 
the observation of the philosophical naturalist, yet the 
‘different circumstances attending their occurrence have 
“Rot been detailed with sufficient frequency or fulness to 
admit of any satisfactory theory being offered in their ex- 
planation.? “ We shall conclude these general remarks by 
observing, that the gallinaceous order, with the exception 
of the pigeon tribe, and the genus Opisthocomus (Uhaozin, 
Buffon), which certainly offer some very anomalous cha- 
‘acters, is naturally and consistently composed. We shall 
now proceed to a brief notice of the principal genera. 
The birds known by the general name of Alectors are 
Species of large size from South America, somewhat allied 
0 turkeys. ‘Their tails are broad and rounded, and com- 
| Posed of large stiff feathers. They inhabit woods, living 
\ fruits and buds, perching and building their nests on 
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trees, and dwelling gregariously in love and amity. They Rasores. 


are known under the by no means euphonious names of 
hoceos and jacous (words which we shall not pronounce ex- 
cept when neccssary), and are arranged as follows by Ba- 
ron Cuvier. The hoccos properly so called, which are also 
known as curassoes (genus Crax, Linn., Plate CCCXCVIILI. 
fig. 1), have the bill strong, and its base surrounded by a 
skin sometimes of lively colour, and containing the nostrils. 
The head is ornamented by a tuft of long, narrow, recurved 
feathers. The most common kind is the Crax alector, or 
crested curasso, which was at one time almost completely 
acclimated in Holland, where they were as prolific as com- 
mon poultry. It is so frequent in the woods of Guiana as 
to form, according to M. Sonnini, the surest resource 
of every hungry traveller whose stock of provisions may 
be found exhausted, and who has therefore become de- 
pendent on his gun. ‘They are gregarious, and even when 
a considerable number have been shot, the rest will re- 
main quietly perched, as if unconscious of the surrounding 
slaughter. Several other species are described in syste- 
matic works. C. globicera is distinguished by a large 
rounded tubercle on the base of the upper mandible. 

In the genus Our Ax, Cuv., the bill is shorter and thicker, 
with its basal membrane, as well as the greater portion of 
the head, covered with short, velvety feathers. (Plate 
CCCXCVIIL fig. 2.) Here is placed the Ourax pauxi 
(Crax pauxi, Linn.), or galeated curasso, a large turkey- 
like bird, with plumage of a shining black with green re- 
flections, the abdomen and under tail-coverts white. At 
the base of the beak is a great oval tubercle, of a pale 
blue colour, and as hard as stone. The structure or posi- 
tion of the windpipe is peculiar. “Sa trachée,” says Cu~ 
vier, “ descend dehors, le long du cété droit jusqu’en ar- 
riére du sternum, se recourbe vers le cété gauche, et re- 
vient en avant pour rentrer dans la poitrine par la four- 
chette. Tous ces anneaux sont comprimés.” ‘This species 
is a native of Mexico, where it lives gregariously, perching 
on trees, but building usually on the ground, and leading 
about its young after the manner of the pheasant and com- 
mon hen. It is easily domesticated. 

The guans or yacous, gcnus PENELore of Merrem, have 
the bill more slender than the preceding, with a bare space 
around the eye, and on the lower part of the throat,—the 
latter generally capable of inflation. The individuals of 
the same species seem to vary considerably, so that many 
doubtful kinds have been described by naturalists. The 
guan, commonly so called (Pen. cristata, Gmelin), is the 
largest of the genus, measuring about thirty inches in total 
length. The whole upper surface of the body is of a dusky 
black or bronze colour, glossed with green and olive. The 
feathers on the back of the head form a thick erectile crest. 
The fore part of the neck and breast are spotted with white, 
each feather being surrounded by a white border. The 
naked part of the throat is bright scarlet, with a depend- 
ing fold of the same colour. The manners of this bird re- 
semble those of the curassoes. They search for food along 
the ground, but perch and build upon the tops of trees. 
They are less gregarious, generally keeping together in 
pairs, and remarkable, it is said, for the strictest constancy, 
and their strong attachment to each other,—being thus 
deserving of the name they bear, that of the devoted con- 
sort of Ulysses. 

The genus OrtiLpa of Merrem scarcely differs from 
the preceding, except in having a much smaller portion bare 
around the eye and throat. We are acquainted with only 
a single species, the Phasianus motmot of Gmelin (Phas. 
parragua, Lath.). Its voice is very strong, and the wind- 
pipe descends beneath the skin towards the abdomen, and 
then remounts into the chest. The plumage is of a bronzed 
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Rasores. brown above, and ashy-white below, the crest red. It in- 


stork has been calculated to fill a circumference of nearly 
——— habits Brazil, Paraguay, and Guiana. Two other species 


half a league, and the harsh scream of the peacock extends 


are described by M. Lesson, Ort. Goudotit and sguamata,— 
the former inhabits the mountains of Santa Fé de Bogota, 
the latter is native to Brazil.’ 

The genus Oristuocomus of Hoffmansegg (Sasa of 
Vieil.) is associated in our present system with the preced- 
ing alectors. The only known species (Phasianus crista- 
tus, Lath.) has the bill short and thick, the nostrils pierced 
in its corneous portion, without the usual surrounding mem- 
brane. The head bears a crest of long, slender, decomposed 
feathers, and the toes ‘(in which character it also differs 
from all the genuine gallinaceous kind) have no connect- 
ing membrane at the base. The bird occurs in Guiana, 
where it is usually seen perched in places subject to inun- 
dation. It lives chiefly on the leaves and seeds of a species 
of arum. Its flesh has a strong smell of castoreum, and is 
used only as a bait for fishes. “ Il forme,” says Baron 
Cuvier, “un genre trés distinct des autres gallinacées, et 
qui pourra devenir le type d’un famille particuliére quand 
on connaitra son anatomie.”? Its true situation in the na- 
tural system seems at present quite uncertain, but, from its 
great diversity in different works, must assuredly in some 
be most erroneous. 

In the genus Pavo of Linn., the bill, of moderate size, 
is bare at the base, the nostrils lateral, sub-basal, open. 
The head is crested, the cheeks are naked, or nearly so. 
The tarsi are rather long, and armed with a conical spur. 
The upper coverts of the tail are of singular length and 
magnificence. The tail itself is crectile and wedge-shaped. 
‘The wings are rather short. This genus, as now restricted, 
contains only two species. The common peacock (Pavo 
cristatus, Linn.), so much admired for the surpassing splen- 
dour of its plumage, and now so familiarly known as a do- 
mestic bird, has probably been reduced to a state of de- 
pendence, if not of servitude, for some thousand years. 
The earliest notice we possess of it is contained in the se- 
cond book of Chronicles. ‘ For the king’s ships went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Hiram: every three years 
once came the ships of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” ‘The introduction of this 
beautiful bird to the western countries of Europe has never 
been clearly traced,—but every step of its progress has no 
doubt been owing rather to the agency of man than the in- 
stinct of nature. Its inborn tendency would clearly have 
been to return to whence it came,—to seek again the per- 
petual sunshine, and evcr-verdant forests of Asia, the 
banks “ of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams.” It ap- 
pears to have been unknown even in Greece during the early 
manhood of Alexander the Great, by whom it was first 
observed with no less wonder than delight in the progress 
of his southern expedition, and then transmitted to his na- 
tive country. There, however, it must have multiplied 
speedily, as Aristotle, who died in a year or two after “the 
great Emathian conqueror,” mentions the peacock as a 
well-known bird. It is now distributed among most civi- 
lized nations, beautifying with lustrous train our verdant 
Jawns, and arching its proud emblazoned neck among the 
“ ancestral trees” of many lordly dwellings. The cry of 
the peacock, unless when mellowed by distance. is harsh 
and unmusical, but extends far and wide. Indeed the notes 
of all birds, whether musically toncd or inharmonious, are 
very clear and forcible. The voice of a blackbird may be 
heard as far as that of a man,—the clanging cry of the 
eee 

1 Dictionnaire des Sciences Nat. t. lix. p. 199. 

3 We have few opportunities (fortunately) 


experience extends only to the following homely fact, which, 
Edinburgh of Mr Wombwell’s and other travelling menageries, 


different quarters. 


afforded us in this country of judging of the strength of voice in wild beasts. 
however, it may be worth while f 
we have endeavoured to test the extension of the lion’s voice 
We have often heard it very distinctly on a still evening, about feeding time, 


as far as that of an elephant. Mr Waterton observes, that 
the singular metallic note of the campanero or bell-bird of 
America is audible from a distance of three miles. 

The only other species of this genus (as now restricted) 
is the Japan or Javanese peacock (P. Japonensis, Briss,,— 
P. Javanicus, Horsfield), of which we have elsewhere 
figured both the adult male and young, under the name 
of Aldrovandine peacock, from the specimens in the Edin- 
burgh Museum! It occurs in Japan, Java, and other 
eastern and southern regions of Asia. The particular 
markings and general distribution of the colours in the 
train scarcely differ from those of the better-known species ; 
but the Aldrovandine bird may be distinguished at first 
sight from the common kind, by a difference in the form, 
colour, and consistence of the cervical feathers; by the 
shape and structure of the occipital crest, of which the 
plumes are lance-shaped, or broadly linear, and barbed 
throughout their entire length, instead of being merely 
tufted at the extremities ; by the dissimilar plumage of the 
wing-coverts, and the number of feathers in the tail, which 
in the former consists of twenty, in the latter of only 
eighteen. 

The genus PoLyPLECTRON, Temm., contains a few spe- 
cies formerly classed with the preceding, but of smaller 
size, and distinguished by a pair of spurs on each tarsus. 
Such is the beautiful Thibet peacock (Pol. Thibetanus), the 
peacock-pheasant of Edwards, of which a great proportion 
of the plumage is ornamented by large and very brilliant 
spots of greenish blue, changing with the varying light to 
gold and purple, and surrounded by circles of black and 
yellowish white. The male is about the size of the golden 
pheasant. The plumage of the female is less brilliant, 
and her tail shorter. The colour in the young of both 
sexes is earthy gray, with large spots and small lines of 
brown. ‘This species is of easy domestication, and not re- 
markable for shyness even in a state of nature. It is na- 
tive to the mountains of Thibet, and is said also to occur 
in China. At least it is frequent in the aviaries of that 
leaf-soaking people. 

The genus Lornornorvs, Temm., distinguished by its 
tufted hanging crest, and strongly bent and broadly mar- 
gined bill, contains that splendid bird the Impeyan phea- 
sant (Loph. refulgens), of which the colours of the plumage 
are so exceedingly brilliant from their inetallic lustre, and — 
so variable according to the direction of the light or the : 
position of the spectator, that they cannot be expressed 
by words, and even the skill of the most accomplished 
painter would in vain attempt to equal the bright original. 
Purple, green, and gold, are the prevailing hues. ‘The fe- 
male, however, is almost entirely destitute of metallic splen- 


dour. This bird inhabits the mountains in the northern 
parts of Hindustan. -Lady Impey endeavoured to trans- 


port it alive to England, but it died on the passage Itis 
known to the natives by the name of monaul, which sign'- | 
fies the bird of gold. . 
‘The genus Mereacris, Linn, distinguished by its bare 
and wattled head and neck, and broad erectile tail, con- — 
tains the valuable but unromantic turkey, J. gallo-pavo, 
Linn, a heavy and ungraceful bird, as it exists in the poul- 
try-yards of Britain, but of a richer plumage and more — 
powerful wing in its native wooded wilderness. “ The wild ) 
turkey,” observes Mr Nuttall, “ once prevalent throughout | 
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from the top of Craigleith quarry, 


to mention. 


distant from the menagerie (on the Mound, Princes Street) about two miles and a half. 
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rigid wings, and strutting and puffing with a pompous gait, Rasores. 
often make battle, and direeting their blows at the head, =~ 


the progress and density of population, chiefly eonfined to 
the thickly wooded and uncultivated tracts of the western 
states, being particularly abundant in the unsettled parts 
| of Ohio, Kentueky, Illinois, Indiana, and throughout the 
| vast forests of the great valleys of the Mississippi and Mis- 
_ souri. On the banks of the latter river, however, where 
_ the woods disappear beyond the confluenee of the Platte, 
the turkey no longer appears, and the feathers of the wings, 
for the purpose of pluming arrows, form an article of small 
commeree between the other natives and their western 
countrymen. For a thousand miles up the Arkansas and 
«| Red River, in the wooded alluvial lands, they are not un- 
common. They are likewise met with in small numbers 
_ jn Tennessee, Alabama, and West Florida. From the At- 
lantic states generally they are now near! y extirpated. The 
} wild turkey is neither gregarious nor migratory, but from 
; the necessity of wandering after food; it is otherwise re- 
_ sident throughout the whole of the vast region it inhabits, 
including the greatest diversity of climate ; and it is pro- 
lific in proportion to its natural resourees, so that while in 
the United States and Canada it only breeds once in the 
year, in Jamaiea and the other West India islands it is 
said to raise two or three broods in the same period. In 
quest of mast, they therefore spread themselves through 
the country, and insensibly assemble in considerable num- 
bers to the distriet where their food abounds. These 
movements are observed to take plaee in October (the tur- 
key moon of the aborigines). The males, or gobblers as 
they are often called, from their note, are now seen apart 

_ from the other sex, in companies varying from ten to a 

hundred. The females move singly, or aeeompanied by 

_ their almost independent brood, who all at first shun assi- 
_ duously the persecuting soeiety of the selfish male. Yet 
_ after a while, when their food proves abundant, separate 
_mixed flocks of all ages and sexes often promiseuously 
_jomin the bounteous repast. Their migration, very un- 
like that of the rapid pigeons, is made almost entirely on 
foot, until their progress is perhaps arrested by a river. 
‘Their speed, however, is very considerable, and when sur- 
prised, they more commonly trust to their legs than their 
wings, running nearly with the velocity of a hound. On 
meeting with an impediment of this kind, after eonsider- 
able delay, they aseend to the tops of the tall trees, and, at 
the cluck of the leader, they launeh into the air tor the op- 
posite shore. The transit is a matter of little difficulty, 
though considerable labour, for the older birds; but the 
younger and less robust sometimes fall short of the bank, 
and are either drowned or attain the land by swimming. 
After crossing, it is remarked that they often become an 
‘easy prey to the hunter, as they seem bewildered by the 
new country in which they have arrived, or more probably 
are fatigued by the novelty and extent of their exeursion. 
After long journeys and privations, particularly in frosty 
weather, or while the ground is covered with snow, they 
are sometimes reduced to the necessity of making their 
appearance near farm-houses, where they now and then 
éven associate with the poultry, and enter the stables and 
cribs after grain. In this desultory and foraging manner 
they spend the autumn and winter. 

* According to the latitude, and the advaneement of 
the season, though always very early in the spring, they 
€gin to be aetuated by the instinet of propagation. The 
males commenee their gobbling, and court the society of 
their retiring mates. The sexes roost apart, but in the 
the yelp of the female the gobbling 


same vicinity, and at 
“comes reiterated and extravagant. If heard from the 
sround, a general rush ensues to the spot, and whether the 
en appears or not, the males, thus accidentally brought 
‘together, spread out their train, quiver and depress their 


oeeasionally destroy each other ina fit of jealousy. As 
with our domestie fowls, several hens usually follow a fa- 
vourite eock, roosting in his immediate neighbourhood, 
until they begin to lay, when they withdraw from his re- 
Sort to save their eggs, which he would destroy if disco- 
vered. 

“‘ The females are therefore seen in’ his eompany only 
for a few hours in the day. Soon after this period, how- 
ever, the male loses his ardour, and the advances of affec- 
tion now become reversed, the hen seeking out the soeiety 
of her reluetant mate. In moonlight nights the gobbling 
of the male is heard, at intervals of a few minutes, for 
hours together, and affords often a gratifying means of 
their diseovery to the wakeful hunter. After this period 
the males beeome lean and emaeiated, so as to be even 
unable to fly, and seek to hide themselves from their mates 
in the elosest thiekets, where they are seldom seen. They 
now also probably undergo their moult, and are so dry, 
lean, and lousy, until the ripening of the mast and berries, 
as to be almost wholly indigestible, and destitute of nutri- 
ment as food. So eonstant is this impoverished state, that 
the Indians have a proverb, ‘ As lean as a turkey in sum- 
mer, 

“ About the middle of April, in Kentueky, the hens be- 
gin to provide for the reeeption of their eggs, and seeure 
their prospeets of ineubation. The nest, merely a slight 
hollow seratched in the ground, and lined with withered 
leaves, is made by the side of a fallen log, or beneath the 
shelter of a thicket, in a dry place. The eggs, from ten to 
fifteen, are whitish, eovered with red dots. While laying, 
the female, like the domestie bird, always approaches the 
nest with great eaution, varying the course at almost every 
visit, and often eoneealing her eggs entirely by eovering 
them with leaves. Trusting to the similarity of her home- 
ly garb with the withered foliage around her, the hen, as 
with several other birds, on being earefully approaehed, 
sits elose without moving. She seldom indeed abandons 
her nest, and her attachment increases with the growing 
life of her charge. The domestic bird has been known 
not unfrequently to sit stedfastly on her eggs until she 
died of hunger. As soon as the young have emerged from 
the shell, and begun to run about, the parent, by her cluek, 
calls them around her, and watches with redoubled suspi- 
cion the approaeh of their enemies, which she can perceive 
at an almost ineonceivable distance. To avoid moisture, 
which might prove fatal to them, they now keep on the 
higher sheltered knolls ; and in about a fortnight, instead 
of roosting on the ground, they begin to fly at night to 
some wide and low braneh, where they still eontinue to 
nestle under the extended wings of their proteeting parent. 
At length they resort during the day to more open tracts, 
or prairies, in quest of berries of various kinds, as well as 
grasshoppers and other insects. The old birds are very 
partial to peean-nuts, winter grapes, and other kinds of 
fruits. They also eat buds, herbs, grain, and large insects ; 
but their most general and important fare is aeorns, after 
which they make extensive migrations. By the month of 
August the young are nearly independent of their parent, 
and become enabled to attain a safe roost in the higher 
branehes of the trees. The young cocks now show the 
tuft of hair upon the breast, and begin to strut and gobble, 
and the young hens already pur and leap. One of the 
most erafty enemies whieh the wild turkey has to eneoun- 
ter is the lynx or wild eat, who frequently seizes his prey 
by advaneing round, and waiting its approaeh in ambush. 
Like most other gallinaceous birds, they are fond of wal- 
lowing on the ground, and dusting themselves. 

‘“‘ When approaehed by moonlight, they are readily shot 
from their roosting-tree, one after another, without any 
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Rasores. apprehension of their danger, though they would dodge or 
—\— fly instantly at the sight of the owl. The gobblers, during 


the season of their amorous excitement, have been known 
even to strut over their dead companions while on the 
ground, instead of seeking their own safety by flight. In 
the spring, the male turkeys are called by a whistle made 
of the second joint bone of the wing of the bird, which 
produces a sound somewhat similar to the voice of the fe- 
male; and on coming up to this call they are consequent- 
ly shot. They are likewise commonly caught in quadran- 
gular pens made of logs crossing each other, from which 
is cut a slanting covered passage sufficient to allow the 
entrance of the turkey. Corn is then scattered in a train 
to this cage for some distance, as well as within; and 
the neighbouring birds, in the surrounding woods, hav- 
ing discovered the grain, call on each other by a cluck- 
ing, and entering one at a time, they become secur- 
ed in the pen, as, for the purpose of escape, they constant- 
ly direct their view upwards, instead of stooping to go out 
by the path by which they had entered. The male wild 
turkey weighs commonly from fifteen to eighteen pounds, 
is not unfrequently as much as twenty-five, and some- 
times, according to Audubon, even thirty-six. The hen 
commonly weighs about nine pounds; and the usual 
price for a turkey from the Indians is twenty-five cents.”! 

The only other species of turkey is a very rare and 
beautiful bird (WZ. ocellata, Cuv.), of which, we believe, 
only a single specimen is yet known. It was captured by 
the crew of a vessel who were cutting wood in the Bay 
of Honduras, and was brought alive to the Thames, for pre- 
sentation to Sir Henry Halford, but met with an accident 
which caused its death. It afterwards became the pro- 
perty of Mr Bullock ; and on the dispersion of his collec- 
tion, was purchased by the French government for the 
Paris Museum. It is nearly equal in size to the common 
turkey. The tail is less ample, but its colours are more 
varied and beautiful, almost rivalling those of the peacock 
in its little mirrors of sapphire, surrounded by circles of 
gold and ruby.® 

The species known to us by the name of Guinea fowls, 
form the genus Numrpa, Linu. The head is bare, the 
top in some crested, and the throat wattled. They are 
all either from Africa or Madagascar. 

The great genus Puasranus, Linn., including our cocks 

and pheasants, has the cheeks more or less bare of fea- 
thers, usually covered by a scarlet skin, and the tail-fea- 
thers so placed as to slope downwards, roof-like, from 
either side. ‘The group was soon found to be too exten- 
sive and varied in its component parts to accord with the 
preciser views of modern times, and several subdivisions 
have been in consequence effected. 
_ The restricted genus Gaus, for example (Plate 
CCCXCVIIL. figs. 3 and 3a), of which the head is gene- 
rally surmounted by a fleshy vertical crest, the base of 
the lower mandible furnished with two flattened wattles, 
and the tail-feathers, fourteen in number, rising in two 
almost upright planes, with ample coverts in the male sex, 
contains, among other remarkable species, our domestic 
cock and hen ( Gallus domesticus—Phasianus gallus, Linn.). 
The general attributes or special qualities of this brave, vi- 
gilant, and invaluable species, need not be here recorded ; 
and indeed a volume would scarcely suffice to describe its 
nunierous variations, from the pure undaunted blood of 
Derby, fearless of death, to the crested dung-hill breed, 
almost equally pugnacious, and by no means cowardly, yet 
apt to turn tail on the sudden touch of unexpected steel. 

In our present paragraph we avail ourselves in part of 
a recent brief compendium. The cocks with ample crests, 


1 Manual, vol. i. p. 640. 


3 Naturalist’s Library, vol. iii. p. 173. 


and five toes,—the rumpless cock, and those of many- R 
mingled colours,—appear to have arisen chiefly from the 
various and prolonged circumstances attending domestica. 
tion, and the intentional crossing of the breeds. The 
most picturesque are those with superabundant crests, and 
full auricular plumes. The crest is composed of narrow, 
hackled feathers, which grow erect from the head, but 
fall down in graceful curves, sometimes of such length as 
to shadow or overhang the eyes. In some districts this 
breed is much cultivated, being esteemed in proportion 
as the colours of the body and crest can be made to form 
the most conspicuous contrast, the body black, the crest 
white, and vice versa. Other admired fancy breeds are 
the Dutch pencilled fowl, which are pure white, with black 
spots 5 the Siberian fowl, with long tufts of hanging feathers 
springing from the lower jaw ; and the Barbary fowl, of a 
pale dun colour, with the feathers of the neck extremely 
ample, and spotted with black. But a more singular ano- 
maly is exhibited by those with five toes, commonly called 
dorhkings, from being bred in most abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorking, Surrey. This race is easily conti- 
nued, and is much esteemed for the table, being white 
and large. Dr Latham records one which weighed near: 
ly fourteen pounds. A still more remarkable race is that 
without a tatl, the rumpless or Persian cock, as it is some- 
times called, which actually wants a portion of the caudal 
vertebra. These are usually regarded as mere varieties, 
for the most part, probably, of accidental origin. There 
are, however, three races of cocks, of a very marked cha- 
racter, although their claim to actual specific distinction 
cannot be yet made out. The first is Gallus morio, of 
which the periosteum of the bones is black, and the comb, 
wattles, and skin, of a dull purple. It has received the 
name of negro or blackamoor cock, but is scarcely ever 
seen in the poultry-yards of this country. The other two 
races are more frequent, and are known as the silky cock 
(G. lanatus), and the Friesland cock (G. erispus). M. 
‘emminck is inclined to regard the former as a distinct 
species. It occurs in China and Japan, where it is sold 
as a rarity to Europeans. In this country it crosses easily 
with the white domestic breed, and a mixed race is pro- 
duced with the feathers still silky, but less disunited. It 
is singular that the skin and periosteum of this kind are of 
the same sable hue with those of G. morio, although the 
flesh is remarkable for its whiteness. ‘The size is rather 
small, the plumage of the purest white, the comb and 
wattles purple. The Friesland cock evidently belongs to 
the opposition, having all the feathers turned the wrong 
way, or standing nearly at right angles with the body. 
The general colour of the plumage of this kind is also 
white, but it varies like that of other captive races. It 
occurs in the domesticated state in Java and Sumatra 5 
but M. Temminck thinks it is also a distinet species, pe- 
culiar in the wild state to some unexplored quarter of the 
Indian islands.2 We doubt that nature, in her first m- 
tent, should ever have produced such an oddity. . 
Many fanciful and superstitious feelings are still main- 
tained regarding the domestic cock, and his nocturnal 
crowing ; and even his more familiar morning salutation 1s 
supposed to dispel all spirits, “ whether in sea or fire, 10 
earth or air.” | 
| 
| 
) 
} 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike 5 
‘No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm 5 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


2 Mim, du Museum, vi. pl. 13 and Ph Col 112, 


Of the numerous benefits which the goodness of God 
has enabled man to derive from the wide circle of the 
feathered race, there is probably none which surpasses, 
either in extent or utility, the domestication of these most 


subservience of the race to man, that no authentic tradi- 
tionary traces now remain of its original introduction to any 
of the more ancient kingdoms of the earth,—its existence 
under human guardianship seeming indeed coeval with 
the most antique records. It may therefore be regarded 
as one of those particular and providential gifts, which, 
like the faithful and accommodating dog, was at an early 

eriod of the world added to the fortunes of the first fa- 
milies of the human race, and has since followed man in 
his wonderful and far-spread migrations through every 
clime and country. For some thousand years the observ- 
ers of nature were ignorant of any wild species which, even 
ina remote degree, resembled any variety of the domes- 
tic breed, —-and from the era of Herodotus to that of Son- 
nerat, the domestic cock and hen might have been re- 
garded as birds, the living analogues of which were no 
longer known to exist in a natural and unsubdued condi- 
tion. 

In consequence of the remote obscurity in which the 
subject is thus involved, few points in natural history have 
oceasioned more inconclusive speculation, or are even now 
more difficult to solve with certainty, than the source 
from which we have primarily derived our different races 
of domestic poultry. That they came originally from Per- 
sia, has been inferred from the circumstance of Aristo- 
phanes calling the cock “the Persian bird.” Such an 
origin, however, is improbable, when we consider that the 
researches of modern travellers, and indeed of all who 
have visited that country since the revival of learning, 
have failed to discover there any species of wild poul- 
try,—no gallinaceous bird being found in Persia more 
nearly allied to the genus Gallus, than a species of Lo- 
_ phophorus. If, however, it is merely meant that the Greeks, 
| during the intercourse, hostile or otherwise, which existed 
_ between them and the Persian nation, may have obtained 
abreed previously domesticated, the idea is less objec- 
tionable ; for it is known that in a domestic state poultry 
have existed in Persia from a very remote antiquity. 

_It appears from an ingenious dissertation by the late 
DrScot of Corstorphine, to have been the opinion of that 
learned Hebraist, that poultry were unknown to the Jews, 
oratleast that they are not distinctly alluded to in the 
Old Testament. It cannot, however, admit of a doubt, 
that they were well known over many parts both of Eu- 
‘Tope and Asia for several hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. When Themistocles took the field to combat 
‘the Persians, he alluded, while haranguing his troops, to 
the invincible courage of the feathered biped. “ Observe 
with what intrepid valour he fights, inspired by no other 
Motive than the love of victory ; whereas you have to con- 
tend for your religion and your liberty, for your wives and 
children, for the tombs of your ancestors ;” and it was on 
this occasion that the Athenians achieved one of the most 
memorable victories recorded in history. According to 

lian, it was in commemoration of this signal event, and 
of the ornithological image by which the courage of the 
soldiery had been excited and sustained, that the Athe- 
nans instituted those annual games of which cock-fighting 
formed so conspicuous a feature. Now Themistocles died 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and about the 449th 
Year preceding the Christian era, and must consequently 
have been contemporary with Nehemiah the prophet ; and 
as the Old Testament history does not conclude till about 
twenty years after the death of Themistocles, it may be 
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inferred, that if the later of the sacred historians do not Rasores. 
mention poultry, it must be from some other cause than “~—— 


ignorance of their existence,—seeing that as the early 
Greek nations had received them prior to that period, 
either from Persia or the more south-eastern countries of 
Asia, they could scarcely have remained unknown_in the 
intermediate regions inhabited by the Jews. For these and 
other reasons, which it would here be tedious to detail, we 
do not agree with Dr Scot. . 

In regard to the natural origin of these domestic birds, 
the first approximation to the truth (and we deem it but 
an approximation) resulted from the discovery by Son- 
nerat of a species of wild poultry native to the mountains 
of the Ghauts, in India. ‘This is the Gallus Sonneratii of 
systematic naturalists, better known to British residents 
by the now familiar name of jungle-cock. Our knowledge 
ot gallinaceous birds, however, has so greatly increased 
during recent years, and so many additional species have 
been discovered, that we are able to proceed upon much 
more certain ground than were the naturalists of the last 
century. The jungle-cock is not only no longer the only 
claimant to the long dormant title which, under whatever 
name of honour, may be due to the species so greatly be- 
neficial to the human race, but other aspirants have come 
forward with such better-founded claims, that his may 
fairly be regarded as altogether set aside. In fact, seve- 
ral important characters of the jungle-cock have never 
been traced in any of the domestic varieties, and many of 
these latter present features which, if not incompatible 
with, at least bear no resemblance to any attributes of 
the supposed original. We may here observe, that the 
natural form and structure of any portion of the animal or- 
ganization are much less easily effaced or altered than the 
more superficial character of colour; and hence, if a par- 
ticular species of bird be naturally distinguished by a pe- 
culiar consistence as well as colour of plumage, the influ- 
ence of those causes which produce variation less fre- 
quently affect the former than the latter. Reasoning 
therefore a priori, it would be more natural to expect 
that if the jungle-cock were the parent of our domestic 
breeds, such breeds, however they might vary in the co- 
louring of their plumage, would at least at times exhibit 
those marked and peculiar characters of form and struc- 
ture by which the feathers of the supposed original are 
distinguished. This, however, is not the case. Amid the 
infinite varieties which occur among our domestic poultry, 
the plumage of none is found characterized by those horny 
laminee, or expansions of the shaft, which form so marked 
a feature in the plumage of the jungle-cock, and which 
assuredly would have either continued a permanent fea- 
ture, or been occasionally manifested in one or other of 
our domestic breeds, had these been derived from the spe- 
cies in question. We may mention another circumstance 
on which we believe we were ourselves the first to insist! 
The native tribes of Indians inhabiting the districts where 
the jungle-cock abounds rear a breed of poultry which 
differs as much from the supposed original as our own, and 
which never intermingles with the forest brood. 

According to M. Temminck (and in this we quite agree 
with that industrious and observant naturalist), the species 
to which our domestic races are most nearly allied, are 
the Jago cock of Sumatra (Gallus giganteus), a wild spe- 
cies of great size, and the Bankiva cock of Java, another 
primitive species, which occurs in the forests of the last- 
named island (see Plate CCCXCVIIL figs.3 and3a. There 
are several circumstances which render the claims of these 
two birds much stronger than those of the jungle-cock. 1s¢, 
Their females bear a strong resemblance to onr domestic 
hens; 2d/y, the common village cock, in its most ordi- 
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! * See our Essay “ On the Origin of Domestic Poultry,” in the Wernerian Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 402. 
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Rasores. nary condition, is intermediate, in respect to size, between 
—~— these two species ; 3dly, the nature of the plumage, which 


in its form, consistence, and distribution, is absolutely the 
same as in the common cock, greatly strengthens the snp- 
position ; 4thly, it is in these species alone that we find the 
females, as well as males, provided with a fleshy crest and 
small wattles,—characters which likewise distinguish both 
sexes of our common poultry, although they are for the 
most part but slightly developed in the females. Now the 
female jungle-cock possesses neither comb nor wattles. 

It may be stated as a curious though well-known fact, that 
when Captain Cook first visited the South Sea Islands, he 
found them well stocked with domestic poultry ; and the 
more recent as well as more ample narratives of the mission- 
aries have confirmed the statements of the great navigator re- 
garding the practice of cock-fighting in Otaheite, and other 
islands of Polynesia. Mr Ellis describes the Faa-ti-to-raa- 
moa, or literally the causing fighting among fowls, as the 
most ancient game of the ‘Tahitians; and he informs us, that 
according to the tradition of the natives, poultry have ex- 
isted in the islands as long as people,—that they either 
came with the first colonists, or were produced by Taaroa 
contemporaneously with men. Lang before the first fo- 
reign vessel was seen off their. shores, they were in the 
practice of training and fighting cocks. However, they 
never trimmed, as we do, their flowing plumes, but were 
proud to see the beautiful and gorgeous combatants with 
ainple natural wings, full-feathered necks, and lengthened 
tails. We may observe, that the breed of these islands do 
not appear to have been what in this country we would 
denominate game; for Mr Ellis (in his Polynesian Re- 
searches) incidentally mentions, that as soon as one bird 
avoided another, he was considered as vi, or beaten, and 
victory was declared in favour of his opponent. It is in- 
deed a singular circumstance that this barbarous practice 
should have pervaded so many unconnected nations, both 
savage and civilized. It has entirely ceased among the in- 
habitants of the Friendly and Society Islands since the 
establishment of Christianity, although still pursued by the 
practical heathen of other and more ancient Christian lands. 
We ourselves, to our shame be it spoken, once fought a 
main of cocks with an English clergyman, who has since 
held a high and conspicuous station in the church. We 
believe, indeed, that he is now a bishop,—haply forgetful of 
us and of our famous Faa-ti-to-raa-moa. 

In the genus PuHasitaANus properly so called, the sides 
of the head around the eyes are covered for a space by a 
naked warty skin. The tail is very long and slender, each 
feather laterally inclined or roof-shaped, and the central 
pair usually much prolonged. ‘The common pheasant of 
our coverts (Ph. colchicus) is the most familiar example. 
This bird is now well known in most of the temperate parts 
of Europe, though originally introduced from the banks of 
the Phasis (now the Rioni), a river of Chalcis in Asia 
Minor. Need we describe his glowing bright attire ? 

Splendid his form, his eyes of flaming gold 

Two fiery rings of living scarlet hold ; 

His arching neck a varying beauty shows, 

Now rich with azure, now with emerald glows. 

His swelling breast with glossy purple shines, 

Chesnut his back, and waved with ebon lines 3 

'To his broad wings gay hues their radiance lend, 

His mail-clad legs two knightly spurs defend. 
The variety called the ring-pheasant (Ph. torquatus), cha- 
racterized by a more or less completed circle of white 
around the lower portion of the neck, is by some regarded 
as a distinct species. The gold and silver pheasants of our 
aviaries (Ph. pictus and nycthemerus), and several other 
still more magnificent birds, on the beauty of which we 
regret we cannot here dilate, pertain to our present genus. 


a 


1 Travels, pp. 225-9. 


2 Embassy to China, pl. xiii. 


One of the most singularly superb of all the gallinace. 
ous order, we mean the argus pheasant, now forms a se. 
parate genus under the name of Arcus. Of this rare and 
remarkable bird (A. giganteus, Temm.) China and the ad. 
joining provinces of ‘artary have been assigned as the na- 
tive country by various writers. This, however, requires 


confirmation, as all the specimens of which the origin ig 
accurately known have been brought from the great east- 
ern islands and peninsula of Malacca. There isa passage _ 


in Marco Polo’s Travels, which may perhaps be construed 
as relating to the bird in question. In his description of 
the kingdom of Erginal (a district of Tangout, in the north- 
west of the empire), he observes, “ pheasants are found in 
it that are twice the size of ours, but something smaller 
than the peacock. The tail-feathers are eight or ten palms 
in length.” “This,” observes Mr Marsden, the learned edi- 
tor of the English edition, “is probably the Argus phea- 
sant, which although a native of Sumatra (where I have 
frequently seen it alive), is said to be also found in the 
northern part of China.” ‘Though of late years well 
known in the Basses-cours of Batavia (from which M. Tem- 
minck received a splendid series), we are not aware that 
the Argus has been ever imported alive into Europe It 
would certainly prove a more magnificent addition than 
any which has been made to our aviaries in modern times. 
The great apparent size of this bird arises chiefly from the 
peculiar formation of the wings, of which the secondaries 
are three times the length of the primaries, being nearly 
three feet long. In consequence of the unwieldy extent 
of that portion of the wing which is not under the imme- 
diate influence of muscular action, this magnificent bird is 
alleged to be almost destitute of the power of flight. Its 
progress, however, when running on the ground, is greatly 
accelerated,—the expanded secondaries, according to M. | 
Temminck, acting as powerful and capacious sails, and — 
furnishing a very fleet and effectual mode of transporta- 
tion. The body, when stripped of the feathers, scarcely 
exceeds thatofa barn-door fowl, but in its “ high and plumy 
state” it measures in total length about five feet three 
inches,—the tail-feathers being themselves nearly four feet 
long. ‘The female is, as usual, less adorned. Her second- 
aries want the peculiar breadth and extension, as well as 
the beautiful eye-like markings which adorn the male. In 
consequence, however, of this homely appearance, she is 
less frequently sought for in her native forests, and is thus 
(in collections) by far the rarer of the two. M. Temminck, 
for example, thought himself fortunate in finding a brace 
of females among thirty males. 

In the genus Ever.ocomus, Temm., the head is crested, 
the tail much broader than in the true pheasants, and some- 
times forked. The beautiful Macartney cock, or fire-back- 
ed pheasant (Hu. ignitus), is the most characteristic, if not 
the sole example. It was met with by Sir George Staun- 
ton in a menagerie at Batavia, and is believed to be a na- 
tive of Sumatra.* 

The horned pheasant of Edwards and Latham has been 
made by Cuvier to constitute the genus Tracopan. The 
head, though crested, is elsewhere almost naked; a little 
slender horn projects backward from behind each eye; and | 
a loose and pendent skin, inflatable at pleasure, hangs 1100 — 
the base of the lower mandible (see Plate CCCXCVILL. 
fig. 4). The group now consists of about four species, al 
remarkable for their richly varied and beautifully spotted 
plumage. They are bulkier birds than pheasants, 
rounded tails of ordinary length. ‘The females of such as 
are known are brindled with brown and black. We have 
yet learned nothing of the habits or natural economy 0 the i 
Tragopans, although their external aspect has been oe ee | 
ed tamiliar in elegant representations by Mr Gould? The 
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of America, they are chiefly found in the vicinity of the IRasores. 
sea-shore, by the banks of rivers, and among the willow "~~ 


3. first discovered species ( 7. satyrus), though usually brought 


from Nepaul, has been ascertained also to inhabit Thibet ; 
and Chinese specimens from the mountain province of Yun- 
nan were scen by Mr Bennet in Mr Beale’s aviary at Ma- 
a0.) 
, The genusCrypTonyx, Temm., has a bare space around 
the eye, the tail of medium size and flat, and the tarsi 
without spurs ; but the most peculiar character consists 
in the hind toe being destitute of claw. The best-known 
species is C. coronatus, or rouloul of Malacca (see Plate 
| CCCXCVIII. fig.5). The female is described by Latham 
under the title of Zetrao viridis. It inhabits deep forests, 
| is wild and cunning in a state of nature, and in confine- 
ment impatient of restraint. 

The great genus Terrao of Linn. has also been greatly 
_ subdivided in recent times. All the species seem to agree 
in having a bare band above the eye. 

The restricted genus Terrao has the Icgs covered with 
feathers, and without spurs. In some the toes are naked, 
and the tail either forked or rounded. Such is the great 
wood grouse or capercailzie (7. urogallus), the largest 
and finest example of the gallinaceous order indigenous to 
Europe. In Britain it has been long extinct in the wild 
state (although of late several times imported with a view 
to re-establish the breed), and now occurs chicfly in Scan- 
dinavia, although not unknown ameng mountainous and 
woody regions southwards, as far as the Alps of Savoy and 
the Veronese. Although rather difficult to rear in Britain, 
the capercailzic is often domesticated in Sweden, where it 
becomes so tame as to eat familiarly from the hand. 
Though naturally shy and wary, they somctimes, even in 
their unreclaimed condition, manifest a singular and un- 
accountable degree of boldness. Mr Brehm mentions a 
_ cock bird that inhabited a wood near Renthendorf, through 
which there was a roadway, and whenever any one passed 
through, it would fly towards him, peck at his legs, and 
_ strike him with its wings. The black-cock (7. tetrix) is a 
_ smaller, but very beautiful species, of hardy habits, and much 
_ on the increase in many parts of Britain, where it prefers 
} alpine pastures, with a sprinkling of natural wood, inter- 
_ mingled with moist places covered by long coarse herbage. 
_ Itis widely dispersed over the northern and temperate 
_ parts of Europe, and spreads somewhat farther south than 
the preceding, being found, though rarely, on the Apen- 
mines. We know that it brceds among the lofty hills above 
_Albenga, near the Colle de Tende. Other species of bare- 
toed grouse occur in Europe, and a still greater number in 
North America. For the history of the latter we must 
tefer to the well-known works of Alexander Wilson, C. 
A Bonaparte, Audubon, Richardson, and others. 

Of the feather-footed game-birds (genus Lacopus), the 
most noted for gastronomic excellence is our common red 
‘grouse, or moor-game (L. Scoticus), so highly prized and 
eagerly pursued by sportsmen. ‘This well-known species 
restricts itself chiefly to the sides of sloping mountains, 
and those extensive tracts of elevated land called moors, 
where it is careless of other shelter than that afforded by 
the natural roughness of the ground, and its plentiful co- 
Yering of heath, or other alpine plants of still more lowly 
stowth, The most singular fact in its history is its re- 
Striction’to Great Britain and Treland,—all other parts of 
the world, from “ Indus to the pole,” being sought in vain 

ra single example. In this little group we also place 
the Plarmigans, distinguished from the other grouse by the 
assumption of a snow-white plumage during winter. These 
an seem to prefer, in comparatively temperate climates, 
Nei e ng of Scotland, the bare and stony sides or sum- 
{we of the highest mountains; but under the rigorous 
_“™Perature of Greenland, and the most northern portions 
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and other copse woods of the lower and more sheltered 
vales. The species of Europe and America are not yet in 
all respects sufficiently characterized and distinguished. 

The genus Prerocres, Temm., has a naked space 
around the cye, but not of’ a scarlet colour, as in grouse ; 
the toes are bare, the hind one very small, and the tail 
pointed (Plate CCCXCVIII. fig. 6). These birds, called 
gangas, or sand-grouse, live in sandy plains and deserts in 
the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, although two spe- 
cies, Pt. arenarius and setarius, Temm., inhabit some of 
the southern countries of Europe, especially Spain. The 
latter is the pin-tailed grouse of Latham, Zetrao alchata, 
Gmelin. 

The genus Perpix of Brisson contains the partridges, 
distinguished by having the legs or tarsi bare, as well as 
the toes. The tail is also very short, although of greater 
length among the kind called francolins, and other foreign 
species. Of these several are armed with spurs; and one 
especially, the sanguine partridge (P. eruentata, Temm.), 
has sometimes three or four spurs on each Icg. The fran- 
colins perch on trees. The partridges properly so called 
always rest upon the ground. ‘Their bill is not so strong, 
and their spurs, if they have any, are very short, or simply 
tubercular. Four or five sorts are found in Europe, al- 
though the common gray partridge (P. cinerea) is our only 
truly indigenous kind. The red-legged partridge (#. 
rubra), which in Italy is the most frequent, has been in- 
troduced of late years into the south of England, where it 
continues to breed spontaneously in a state of nature. 
Many other species occur in foreign countries. 

The quails (genus Coturnix) are of smaller size than 
the preceding, the tail is still shorter, the spurs are 
wanting, and there is no coloured space above the eye. 
The only British species is the common quail (C. Buro- 
peus), a well-known bird of passage, generally but not 
abundantly distributed over the island. In Scotland it is 
even scarce, although we have found it occasionally near 
Edinburgh, as well as in Ross-shire, and along the coasts 
of Aberdeen and Kincardine. The whole migrate from 
the colder and temperate parts of Europe during autumn, 
and re-appear in spring, in certain places, in enormous 
numbers. Along the Neapolitan coasts, for example, 
100,000 have been taken in a single day. In some of the 
southern countries of Europe, however, many quails remain 
throughout the winter. In Portugal they are even more 
numerous during that season than in summer ; and Signor 
Savi says, in regard to those of Italy, “Sono le quaglie 
uccelli viaggiatori, giacché la massima parte lasciano Il’ Eu- 
ropa, traversano il mare, e vanno a passare il verno in 
Affrica, ed in Asia; ma di Toscana, come pure dalle altri 
parti meridionali, non partono tutti, anzi una gran quantita 
ne resta per le stoppie delle nostre Maremme, ove trovano 
e molto nutrimento e dolce clima. Negli ultimi giorni 
d’Aprile si rimetteno in moto; quelle che avevan passate 
il mare lo passan di nuovo, e quelle che eransi ritirate ne’ 
siti aprici si spargon per tutti i campi e prati.’? A vast 
number of quails of various kinds are found in foreign 
countries. A beautiful small species (C. excalfactoria, 
Temm.,—P. Chinensis, Lath.) is very abundant in China, 
where it is bred in the domestic state, and kept in cages 
for the singular purpose of warming people’s hands in win- 
ter. It is also patronised on account of its pugnacious 
disposition, being fought with its own kind, as common 
cocks are in this country. 

The American quails now form the genus Ortyx, and 


are in some measure intermcdiate between the true quails: 


and partridges. The bill is thick and strong, but short 


* Ornitologia Toscana, tom. ii. p. 200. 
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asores. and rounded; the tail more lengthened than in those of 
~~~’ the old continent. One species, O. Califernica, has the 


head ornamented by a beautiful slender recurved crcst. 
(See Plate CCCXCVIII. fig. 7.) Several other kinds were 
recently discovered and described by the lamented Douglas, 
the botanical traveller and collector, whose tragical fate in 
the Sandwich Islands recently excited the sympathy of the 
scientific world. They differ from the ordinary quails in 
usually perching upon trees at night. The Virginian Ortyx, 
O. borealis, has of late years been reared in several parts 
of England, and is now almost naturalised in Sussex. It 
is considerably larger than the common quail. 

The genus Orryers of Illiger resembles the quails in 
general form, but the bill is somewhat compressed. The 
toes are so deeply divided, as scarcely to exhibit a vestige 
of the usual intervening membrane, and the hind toe is 
wanting. The species are of small size, and occur in In-. 
dia, Africa, and New Holland. They are of polygamous 
habits, and dwell in barren places on the confines of de- 
serts, seldom taking wing except when closely run. One 
of these birds is also much used by the Malays and other 
eastern nations for fighting with its kind. (See Plate 
CCCXCVIIL. fig. 9.) 

‘A bird of a very anomalous aspect and character, called 
the heteroclyte grouse { Tetrao paradoxus of Pallas), now 
forms the genus Syrruapres of Illiger. The bill is rather 
slender and compressed, straight, but as usual somewhat 
bent towards the tip. ‘The tarsi are short and densely 
clothed with feathers; the toes are also very short and fea- 
thercd, and connected together almost to the claws. ‘The 
hind toe is not wanting, but seems buried in the feathers. 
The wings and tail are very long, and are both terminated 
by lengthened slender-pointed plumes. The only known 
species (named S. Pallasii by M.- Temminck), inhabits the 
deserts of ‘Lartary, near the shores of Lake Baikal. Owing 
to the peculiar structure of its feet, it can scarcely move 
upon the ground; but its flight is brisk and rapid, though 
seldom long sustained. 

The last group we shall here mention contains the 7ina- 
mous—genus TINAMUS, Lath. Crypturus, Mllig. (Plate 
CCCXCVUL fig. 8.) The bill is lengthened and slen- 
der, slightly arched, blunt-pointed, grooved on cach side, 
the nostrils central, deepening obliquely backwards. The 
wings are short, the tail almost rudimentary. ‘The pal- 
mation at the base of the toes is very short; and the 
hind toe, reduced almost to a little spur, does not reach 
the ground. The bare space around the eye is very cir- 
cumscribed. ‘These birds abound in the Brazilian and 
other tropical forests of America, where they run swiftly, 
seldom fly, conceal themselves among long herbage, and 
perch (as some say) upon the lower branches of trees. 
They live on fruits and insects, and their flesh is much es- 
teemed. Rather than exercise their natural powers of 
flight, they will sometimes foolishly allow themselves to be 
killed in great numbers with a stick. They are also hunted 
with dogs. They build upon the ground, and their eggs 
are remarkable among those of gallinaceous birds for their 
brilliant tinting, some being bright blue, others of a bril- 
liant violet colour. ‘The different species of Tinamous cx- 
hibit a great diversity in size, from that of a pheasant to 
a very small quail ; and “‘as for their flesh,” says Mr Swain- 
son, “ we have often tasted it, and consider it, both in 
whiteness and flavour, infinitely above that of the partridge 


1 Nal. Hist. and Class. of Birds, vol. ii. p. 168. 


or pheasant. We believe these birds never perch, as some 


suppose, but that they live entirely among herbage, prin- = 


Me 


cipally in the more open tracts of the interior.” 
The great family of the pigeons (Corumsa, Linn.) 
comes next in order in Baron Cuvier’s arrangement; and 
“n that indced of most of our systematic writers. There 
are scveral circumstances, however, which make it doubt. 
ful whether the pigeons should not form either a separate 
order of themselves, or undergo some other change in 
their position. As compared with ordinary gallinaceous 
birds, every one will admit that they present numerous 
and striking disparities. ‘Their powers of flight, for ex- 
ample, if equalled are not surpassed even by those of the 
falcon tribe, their habits are monogamous, their haunts 
very generally arboreal, their eggs few in number, and 
hatched by thc male as well as female, the young are at 
first extremely helpless, and are fed for a length of time 
from the crop of both parents,—in all these points, and 
many more, they differ remarkably from other gallinaceous 
birds. Professor Savi, we observe, places the pigeons in 
his concluding tribe of Passeres ( Uccelli silvant), as a eon- 
necting link with the gallinaceous order, and for reasons 
closely corresponding with those we have just assigned. 
Mr Macgillivray has recently observed, that “ the beauti- 
ful, very extcnsive, and generally distributed family of 
birds commonly known by the names of pigeons, doves, and 
turtle-doves, appears to form an order of itself, separated by 
well-defincd limits; but yet, as in other cases, presenting 
modifications of form indicative of its affinity to contermin- 
ous groups. The peculiar shape of the head and bill, more 
than any other external feature, serves to render the dif- 
ferent species readily cognizable as belonging to a single 
tribe ; for, whatever may be the size, colour, or even shape, 
of a pigeon, it cannot be mistaken. But the relations of 
the family, it would appear, are not so readily pereeived,— 
some of our most approved systematists having associat: 
ed them with the passerine, others with the gallinaceous 
birds,—while a few consider them as constituting a dis- 
tinct group. Linneeus included them all under the single 
genus Columba, which has merely been sectioned by M. 
Temminck, and from which M. Vieillot has only separat- 
ed two genera under the names of Treron and Lophyrus ; 
while Mr Swainson and other Ornithologists have convert- 
ed it into several generic groups, such as Vinago, includ- 
ing the thick-billed species, Ptilonopus, Columba, Turtur, 
Ectopistes, Peristera, and others, characterized by differ- 
ences in the wings and tail; and Loplhyrus, formed, by 
Vieillot, of the great crowned-pigeon. ‘The latter seems 
to connect this family with the Cracinee, which belong to 
the gallinaceous order, while other groups manifest an al- 
finity to the partridges and allied genera. The pigeons 
vary much in form, some having the body full, others 
slender ; while the tail is very short, moderate, or greatly 
elongated. In all, however, the head is small, oblong, 
compressed, with the forehead rounded; a circumstance 
depending partly upon the form of the skull, and partly 
upon the absence of feathers at the base of the bill. The 
latter organ is characterized more especially by having 
the nasal membrane bare, geuerally scurfy, fleshy, and 
tumid, with the narrow longitudinal nostrils placed un- 
der its anterior margin. It varies in size, but the uppe 
mandible has its ridge always obliterated at the base DY 
the encroachment of the nasal membranes, and its extre- 


2 « Questa trib forma il passagio dai Silvani ai Gallinacei, giacché i Piccioni, quantunque somigliano pit ai primi che ai secunel, 
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. mity horny, arched, or convex, more or less compressed, 
with a blunt thin-cdged point. The tongue is fleshy, ta- 
pering to a point, and triangular in its transvcrse section. 
The throat 1s very narrow. The cesophagus is of mode- 
rate width, but expanded, or opening into a large crop, 
placed on the lower part of the neck and the fore part of 
the breast, and terminates below in an oblong proventri- 
culus, completely surrounded with large oblong glandules. 
The stomach is a powerful gizzard of a somewhat rhom- 
boidal form, and furnished with two very thick lateral 
muscles inserted into two tendinous centres, with an infe- 
rior thinner muscle inserted into the samc tendons. The 
intestine is long and slender; the ceca very small and cy- 
lindrical ; the rectum very short, and but slightly enlar- 
ed. ‘lie tarsi are generally short and stout, either scu- 
tellate or feathered. The foot is of that kind equally adapt- 
ed for walking and perching, having three toes before and 
one behind; the middle toe considerably longer than the 
two lateral, which are nearly equal, and the hind toe di- 
rected backwards, and shorter than the lateral. They are 
covered above with numerous short scutella, laterally mar- 
gined, beneath flat and papillate. The claws are short, 
compressed, modcrately arched, rather blunt. The plu- 
mage is various, so that no general character can be derived 
from it, farther than that the feathers have the tube very 
short, the shaft commonly thick, and are entirely destitute 
of the accessory plumule, which is largely developed in 
the gallinaceous birds. The wings are for the most part 
large, more or less pointed, with the second, third, and fourth 
quills longest ; but the primary quills vary in form, and pre- 
sent several very curious modifications. The tail is even, 
rounded, cuneate, or graduated.”! The skeleton, Mr Mac- 
gillivray further remarks, differs very materially from that 
of gallinaceous birds, and the intestine is much longer, 
the difference, however, in the other Gallinge being made 
up by the great development of the ceca, which in pigeons 
aremerelyrudimentary, that is,extremely small, and secret- 
ing only a mucous fluid. We may add the following im- 
_ portant character, that the hind toe is articulated on the 
same plane with the three anterior ones, instead of being 
placed higher up, as in the rest of the gallinaceous order. 
Although their legs are short, pigeons walk with great ease 
and considerable celerity. 

These beautiful birds abound in most of the temperate 
and tropical regions of the earth, being, however, both 
_ more numerous and more gorgeously attired in the latter, 
where they often rival even the tribe of parrots in the 
splendour of their plumage, and literally realize the de- 
lightful expressions of the Holy Scripture—*as the wings 
_ ofa dove covered with silver, and her feathers with yel- 
low gold.” The old genus Columba is one of the most 
cosmopolite with which we are acquainted, bcing found 
- diffused alike through Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
and even in the forests of the far-distant Southern Ocean, 
their radiant plumage 


Fills many a dark obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show. 


In no tribe of the feathered race do we meet with more 
todelight the eye by its richness and diversity. “ In some,” 
Says Mr Selby, “ the plumage shines with a dazzling and 
metallic gloss, varying in tint witli every motion of the 
bird, and which vies in lustre with that of the diminutive 
and sparkling humming-birds. In texture the plumage is 
Senerally close and adpresscd, and the feathers feel hard 
| and firm to the touch, from the thickness and strength of 
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the rachis or shaft. Upon the neck they assume a variety Rasores. 
of forms, in some species being rounded and stiff, and dis- =~" 


posed in a scale-like fashion; in others of an open, dis- 
united texture, or with the tips divided and curiously 
notched ; and in the hackled and Nicobar pigeons they are 
long, acuminate, and laciniated, like those of the domestic 
cock ; and, we may add, that in nearly all they are so con- 
stituted as to reflect prismatic colours when hield at various 
angles to the light.”* 

The vast variety of species and numerous sub-genera of 
which the Colwmbide are now composed render a full ex- 
position impossible. We must, indeed, rest satisfied with 
a very brief notice of a few remarkable kinds. We have 
four species of pigeon in Britain, and we are not aware 
that more occur in Europe. 

1st, The ring-dove, cushat, or wood-pigeon, C. palum- 


bus, Linn., a large, beautiful, and well-known species, very 


generally distributed over the more or less wooded dis- 
tricts of our island, but avoiding bare and rocky regions. 
It breeds on trees in single isolated pairs, but is often gre- 
garious to a great extent in winter. It is a wary bird, of 
powerful wing, not easily approached even in the forest 
glades, yet not seldom building in groves or groups of 
trees in the immediate vicinity of human dwellings; and 
we have seen a gentle pair sitting for hours upon the 
branches of an almost leafless sycamore in early spring, 
preening their feathers in assured confidence, within a few 
footsteps of our cottage door. Indeed we have often no- 
ticed, as others must have also done, what may be called 
the discrimination of birds, in relation both to persons and 
to places. We allude to what we should call their ac- 
commodating rather than their natural instincts,—how, for 
example, after a season or two of observation or experi- 
ence, they will congregate around a spot where no rude 
hands disturb their mossy dwellings, nor climbing urchin 
shows his visage grim among the umbrageous boughs. 
This is beautifully exemplificd (and on a greater scale 
than in a cottage garden) among the gladsome palace- 
groves of the Tuileries and Luxembourg in Paris, where, 
notwithstanding the gay and giddy stream of human life 
which flows for ever through those royal walks, the wood- 
pigeon builds her frequent nest, though far her flight to 
rural solitudes for every offering which she brings her 
much-loved young. ‘This species generally breeds twice 
a year. 

2dly, The rock or wild pigeon, C. livia, Briss.,.a smaller 
species, totally regardless of all the leafy glories of the 
forest, but loving devotedly the craggy cliffs and hollow 
caverns by the ocean-shore. This species is believed to 
be the original of our common domestic breed, of which 
the numerous and extraordinary, yet, with proper care, 
permanent varieties, are among the more puzzling pro- 
blems of Ornithology.* 

3d, The smaller wood-pigeon, erroneously called the 
stock-dove, C. enas, Linn. This bird is much more li- 
mited in its distribution than either of the preceding, being 
as yet unknown in Scotland, and frequenting chiefly the 
southern and midland counties of the sister kingdom. It 
is almost entirely confined to wooded districts, its habits, 
according to Mr Selby, being strictly arboreal ; yet Mr 
Salmon records it as abounding in heaths and rabbit war- 
rens in the neighbourhood of Thetford, to which it an- 
nually resorts for the purpose of nidification.* 

Ath, The turtle-dove, C. turtur, Linn., a small and delicate 
species, unknown in “ bleak Caledonia,” but a constant 
summer bird in Kent, and other counties of the south of 


® Naturalist's Library, vol. v. p. 88. 
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Rasores. England, where it breeds in woods. It is sometimes seen 
—~—" towards the end of summer in little flocks of a score or 


two together. This bird leaves Britain in the course of 
the autumn, and does not to our knowledge remain in any 
art of Europe throughout the winter season. 

Of the exotic pigeons one of the most remarkable is the 
goura, or great-crowned pigeon, Lophyrus coronatus, Vieil- 
lot (see Plate CCCXCIX. fig. 1). It is by far the largest 
of the tribe, measuring nearly two feet and a half in length. 
It inhabits Java, New Guinea, and most of the Molucca 
Islands, and is occasionally brought alive to Europe, where, 
however, the climate is too moist and variable to admit of 
its ever attaining to a good old age. 

One of the most magnificent of the tribe is the hackled 
pigeon (C. Francie), distinguished by the irregular form 
of the feathers on the head, neck, and breast, which are 
long and narrow, and terminate in a shining appendage 
resembling in consistence, though not in colour, the tips 
of the wing-feathers of the waxen chatterer. It inhabits 
Southern Africa and the island of Madagascar. Another 
singular species is the parabolic pigeon (C. arquatrix), 
discovered by Vaillant, and figured in his splendid work on 
the birds of Africa. The flight of this bird is very re- 
markable. It never proceeds in a straight line, but on 
commencing its route describes a parabola, and continues 
forming a series of arcs during the whole time, frequently 
uttering a peculiar cry. It inhabits the forests of Anteni- 
quois, and is so bold as to persecute the white eagle. 

The carunculated pigeon (C. carunculata, Temm.) is 
placed by Mr Selby with the ground doves, genus GEo- 
PHILus of that author. This little group is not only dis- 
tinguished by a greater length of tarsus and other organic 
characters, but by a striking departure from the general 
economy of the Columbidz, the number of eggs not being 
confined to two, but extending to eight or ten. Incuba- 
tion also takes place upon the ground ; and the young, like 
those of the true gallinaceous birds, are produced from the 
egg in so matured a state as to follow their parents from 
the first. ‘They live entirely on the ground, but roost at 
night on trees and bushes. The carunculated species just 
referred to is observed by M. Temminck to show a strong 
resemblance to the gallinaceous tribes both in aspect and 
manners. The fleshy scarlet lobes around the eyes and 
throat correspond, it is supposed, to the wattles of domes- 
tic poultry. It builds its nest in slight depressions on the 
ground, of twigs and stems of grass, and lays from six to 
eight eggs, which are sat upon alternately by male and fe- 
male. The young are able to follow their parents as soon 
as hatched, and are led about by them, and brooded over 
with extended wings. ‘Their first food consists chiefly of 
the larvee of ants and other insects, and when greater 
strength is gained, of seeds and berries. The beautiful 
Nicobar pigeon (C. Nicobarica, Lath.) has been likewise 
referred to the same genus. Though of a heavy form and 
ungraceful carriage, it yields to none of its tribe in splen- 
dour of plumage, of which the prevailing hue is rich metal- 
lic green, with various reflections of copper and purplish 
red. It is generally described as residing habitually upon 
the ground, where it runs with great celerity,—perching 
on the lower limbs of trees at night. Yet Mr Bennet al- 
ludes to this species as usually seen perched on trees, even 
on the loftiest branches,—where, he adds, it rears its 
young “ similar to all the pigeon tribe.”! It inhabits Ni- 
cobar, Java, Sumatra, and other eastern islands. 

We have already alluded briefly to the turtle-dove. The 
most common kind in cages, in this country, is not the 
English species, but that called the laughing or collared 


turtle, 7°. risorius (torquatus, Briss.). It is bred with great 
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facility in Britain, but the winter cold would probably be G 
too much for it out of doors; and it seems, moreover, to 
want that instinct of local attachment which induces our 
common pigeon to continue in the place where it was born 
and bred. In its natural state this species occurs in vari- 
ous parts of Africa. 

Somewhat resembling the turtles in the length of its 
wings and tail is the famous passenger pigeon of America, 
of whose rapid flight and countless congregations we have 
such graphic accounts in the delightful pages of Wilson 
and Audubon. This bird is the Columba migratoria of 
authors, and is placed by Mr Swainson in his genus Ecto- 
pisTEs. It may be presumed to be sufficiently common in 
North America, from a fact, or rather calculation, given by 
‘Alexander Wilson. He estimated a flock which continued 
to pass above him for the greater part of a day, to have 
been a mile in breadth, and 240 miles in length, and to 
have contained (three birds being assigned to every square 
yard), at least ¢wo thousand two hundred and thirty mallion | 
two hundred and seventy-two thousand pigeons ! Mr Audu- 
bon confirms his predecessor's account by a narrative still 
more extraordinary ; and adds, that as every pigeon con- 
sumes fully half a pint of food (chiefly mast), the quantity ) 
necessary for supplying Ais flock must have amounted to | 
eight millions seven hundred and twelve thousand bushels 
per day !* We wonder, after this, that any farmer should 
ever dare to migrate to America. 

The genus Vixaco of Cuvier consists of pigeons with 
strong solid compressed bills, short tarsi, and broad distinct- | 
ly bordered feet. They inhabit forests, live on fruits and 
berries, and occur in the tropical regions of the old world. 
Their prevailing colours are various shades of green and 
yellow, contrasted with purple or reddish brown. The 
Columba aromatica of Latham is a Vinago. (See Plate 
CCCXCIK. figs 3.) 

We shall now close our brief sketch of the gallinaceous 
order. 
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OrpEer V.—GRALLATORES-? 


— 


SHORE-BIRDS, OR WADERS. 


The characters of this order, so far as they can be for- 
mally stated, are as follows. The shape of the bill is in- | 
determinate. The legs are long and slender, and more _ 
or less bare above the tarsus. There are three anterior | 
toes, more or less united at their bases by a membrane or 
rudimentary web. The hind toe is wanting in one division 
of the order. 

Among the extensive and varied tribes which constitute 
the grallatorial order, the bill, as we have just intimated, 
ss formed after so many different models (though always — 
in beautiful accordance with the habits of each particular 
group), that its structure cannot be generalised, or senten- 
tiously expressed. ‘The structure of the feet and legs s 
also admirably adapted for the exercise of their peculiar 
habits of life, being so lengthened as to admit of the species — 
wading to a considerable depth without wetting their fea- | 
thers, and of running with great rapidity along the mar- 
gins of lakes and rivers, or the sea’s more sandy shores. 
It is to this length of limb that they owe the name of Gral- 
latores, as if they went on stilts. The French title of 
echussiers is also derived from the resemblance which the 
legs bear to the echasses, so frequently used by the natives — 
of the landes of Aquitaine. A too exclusive attentions 
however, to this character seems to have misled some m0 
dern naturalists, who have included several very remotely 
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allied genera under one order. Indeed a considerable di- 
yersity of opinion exists as to what ought to form the com- 
ponent parts of the grallatorial order. By means of the 
flamingoes and otlhiers, they are closely allied to the nata- 
torial or web-footed birds,—while a dismemberment, partly 
from the latter order, partly from the original Gralle, has 
been advocated in favour of the Grebes, Phalaropes, &c. as 
a separate and intermediate division under tlie name of Pin- 
tipedes. 

"he Grallatores seek their food in marshes, and along 
the banks of rivers and the shores of lakes. They also 
frequent the sea-coasts, where many kinds, especially in 
autumn, congregate in numerous flocks. But although the 
habits of the majority are /itéoral, many haunt habitually 
the arid deserts, the green ~ sedgy meadows, or the up- 
.land moors. Who knows not the plover’s wailing cry among 
the desolate mountains,—the curlew’s shrilly voice, “ a 
viewless spirit of the elements,” far up amid those scenes 
of pastoral melancholy, where the lonely rocks seem some- 
times silent as gigantic spectres, and anon resound with 
varied and innumerable bleatings, as some gray-haired 
shepherd, “ loving the land which once he gloried in,” his 
dog his sole companion, gently Jeads along the fleecy 
people? In truth we often seek in vain to generalise the 
habits of the feathered race. In our systems we can give 
them both a local habitation and a name, but in nature 
they have wings, and like the wind travel where’er they 
please, and no philosopher either from field or college can 
say from whence they come, or whither they are going. 
The food of our present order varies according to the form 
of the mandibles. Such«species as are provided with a 
long, hard, sharp-pointed bill, as in the heron tribe, live on 
_ fish and reptiles ; the species in which that organ is softer 
_and more flexible feed on worms and insects, whilst a more 
limited number, for example the land-rail (/tallus crex). 
are partly granivorous, and consequently affect a drier soil. 
_ The jacana (P. chavaria) is said to feed on grass. ‘The 
_ habits of many species are migratory ; and it has been re- 
| marked, that the young and old birds always perform their 
) journeys in separate assemblages. A great proportion of 
_ the order congregates in the southern countries of Europe 
_ before the arrival of winter,—a season which many of them 
are supposed to spend in Africa. A few are winter birds 
of passage, that is to say, the temperate countries of Eu- 
rope form their southern boundary, and during the breed- 
ing season they seek the colder regions of the north. The 
Woodcock breeds in Scandinavia, where the observant 
traveller may frequently see it, not as with us the har- 
) binger of storms, but darting across his dappled dusty 

path “in the leafy month of June.” However, in several 
parts of the north of Scotland, woodcocks are now very 
frequent throughout the summer season, rearing their ab- 
surd-looking, long-billed progeny along the banks of the 
‘Dee, or in the well-wooded valleys of the eastern parts of 
Ross-shire. The smaller species, such as rails and sand- 
‘Pipers, run with great celerity; the paces of the larger 
inds are more measured and sedate. During flight the 
_ legs in many kinds are extended on a line with the body. 
n Some entire genera, and in certain species of other ge- 
_ Hera, the moult is double, that is, takes place both in spring 
, md autumn, and occasions a great disparity between the 
Plumage of the winter and summer seasons. The attire of 
the sexes is for the most part not very dissimilar. An ap- 
Patent non-conformity may be said to exist in a few of the 
Species, between the structure of the feet and the func- 
tions of these organs, which would disenable us from indi- 
cating, @ priori, the habits of such species merely from an 
‘™spection of their organization. For example, the water- 


hen (Futiea chloropus) is an excellent and constant swim- 
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mer, and much more strictly aquatic than the avocet or 
flamingo, yet its toes are long and deeply divided, and fur- 
nished with an extremely narrow rudimentary web, while 
the last-named species, though semi-palmated, never volun- 
tarily venture beyond their depth. 

The migratory movements of the Grallatores are proba- 
bly determined in a great measure by the necessity of ob- 
taining suitable nourishment. The rigour of a Scandina- 
vian winter, which entirely congeals the surface of the 
moist forest-lands of Sweden and the swamps of Lapland, 
drives the woodcock to seek its food in the comparatively 
milder copses of Britain and Ireland; while the landrail, 
which is with us a native or summer bird, migrates in au- 
tumn to more soutliern regions, where it is probably known 
only as a winter visitant. Analogous facts have been ob- 
served in various parts of the world. Thus in regard to 
North America, the Grallatores, feeding by preference in 
marshy and undrained lands, frequent the Saskatchewan 
prairies only in the spring; and as soon as the warm and 
comparatively early summer has rendered the soil too dry 
for their accustomed purposes, they retire to their breed- 
ing places within the arctic circle. « There,” says Dr 
Richardson, “ the frozen sub-soil, acted upon by the rays 
of a sun constantly above the horizon, keeps the surface 
wet and spongy during the two short summer months, 
which suffice these birds for rearing their young. This 
office performed, they depart to the southward, and halt 
in the autumn on the flat shores of Hudson’s Bay, which, 
owing to the accumulations of ice drifted into the bay 
from the northward, are kept in a low temperature all the 
summer, and are not thawed to the same extent with the 
more interior arctic lands before the beginning of autumn. 
They quit their haunts on the setting in of the September 
frosts, and passing along the coasts of the United States, 
retire within the tropics in the winter.”! 

The majority of the Grallatores are sv-ift and powerful 
flyers, being provided with rather long, acutely-pointed 
wings; but to these attributes we have a few strong and 
singular exceptions in such birds as the ostriches and cas- 
suaries, which have scarcely any wings, and cannot fly 
at all. 

Baron Cuvier has established the five following tribes 
among the Grallatores, viz. BREVIPENNES, PREssiRos- 
TRES, CULTRIROSTRES, LONGIROSTRES, MACRODACTYLES. 


TRIBE Ist.—BREVIPENNES. 


The small number of gigantic birds which constitute our 
present tribe differ greatly, not only from the other Gral- 
le, but from all known species; 1st, in the extreme short- 
ness of their wings, which, though no doubt useful in their 
way, are altogether destitute of power to raise their bo- 
dies from the earth ; and, 2dly, in the sternum or breast- 
bone being destitute of a ridge or keel. The muscles of 
the breast are also extremely slight and thin. “ Il pa- 
rait,” says Cuvier, “ que les forces musculaires, dont la 
nature dispose, auraient été insuffisantes pour mouvoir des 
ailes aussi étendues que la masse de ces oiseaux les aurait 
exigées pour se soutenir en lair." This is not expressed 
according to the English mode of thought and feeling, but 
it may pass for what it means. To make amends, how- 
ever, for this supposed incapacity of nature, we find that 
the muscles of the legs have received an enormous deve- 
lopment, which enables the species to run almost with the 
rapidity of race-horses, and to be thus independent of aérial 
flight. In some of our modern systems these birds form 
the family Struthionide, and are placed in the gallinaceous 
order. 

In the genus Strututo, which contains the true ostrich, 
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Gralla- the wings are adorned by loose flexible plumes, and though 
tores. of small extent, are still sufficient to afford effectual aid in 


running. The toes, at least externally, are only two in 
number. 

The only known species is the ostrich commonly so 
called (Struthio camelus, Linn., Plate CCCXCIX. fig. 
5), a bird which forms one of the most remarkable cha- 
racters in the Ornithology of Africa, to which country it 
is believed to be almost entirely pecnliar. It presents the 
tallest, and in many other respects the most singular ex- 
ample of the feathered race. It measures from six to seven 
feet in height; its head is very flat, extremely small, and 
almost naked; as is also the upper portion of the neck, 
which is very slender, and nearly three feet long. The 
general plumage of the male is black, varied with white 
and gray, the fine full feathers of the wings and tail being 
either black or white. Our engraving will best explain its 
outer aspect. The female is brown or ashy-gray upon the 
body ; the young are likewise of the latter hue, and have 
at first the head and neck densely clothed. The ostrich 
inhabits the deserts of Arabia, and a vast extent of open 
sandy plains in Africa, from Barbary to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Being consequently native to one of the most an- 
ciently peopled countries of the earth, it has excited the 
attention of mankind from the remotest periods of anti- 
quity. It is frequently mentioned in the book of Job, and 
in other portions of the Old Testament. Herodotus among 
the early Greek writers was well acquainted with its his- 
tory and appearance, and in after times it was not only 
frequently exhibited by the Romans in their games, but 
the brains of hundreds at a time were scooped out as a 
choice delicacy for the luxurious table of Heliogabalus. 

The ostrich is gregarious and polygamous. ‘The female 
deposits her eggs, weighing nearly three pounds, in the 
sand. ‘These, in equatorial regions, are hatched by the 
heat of the sun, with little or no attention on the part of 
the mother; but on either side of the tropics are said to 
be incubated in the usual fashion. This gigantic bird 
feeds naturally on seeds and herbage; but its taste is so 
obtuse, and its swallowing propensities so universal, that 
there are few substances, however incongruous or indi- 
gestible, which it declines. It is said by some to be the 
swiftest of all running creatures, and Adanson seemed sa- 
tisfied that those he saw at Podor, a French factory on 
the southern side of the Niger, would have distanced the 
fleetest race-horse that was ever bred in England. There 
is no doubt that the peculiar construction of birds, in rela- 
tion both to the respiratory and circulating systems, is 
such as to admit of their keeping in much better wind 
than is possible for any quadruped; and when, as in the 
case of the species in question, great muscular power is 
superadded, the natural result must be prodigious swift- 
ness. 

The nandou or American ostrich now forms the genus 
Ruega, of which it is the sole species, characterized by 
having three toes, the wings terminated by a little spur, 
and the tail wanting. It is not above half the size of an 
ostrich, of a whitish-gray, lead coloured on the back, the 
head covered with close-set blackish feathers, almost as 
stiff as hair. This bird inhabits the pampas of Paraguay, 
in troops of a few dozen, and extends almost as far south 
as the Straits of Magellan. It is a gentle, innocent crea- 
ture, of herbivorous habits, easily tamed if taken young, 
and laying an enormous number of eggs. As several fe- 
males sometimes sit together, it is probable that the num- 
ber of seventy or eighty eggs, alleged to have becn found 
in a single nest, are not the produce of one bird, but ra- 
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ther the result of a kind of joint-stock incubating com. 
pany. Its flesh is eaten by the Indians, and its feathers 
from their peculiar structure, make very good hair-brooms, 

In the genus CASUARIUS, the wings are still shorter dian 
in either of the preceding, and seem of no use even in run- 
ning. They consist, in fact, merely of a few hard, stiff, — 
sharp-pointed, barbless shafts. The head is surmounted iy 
a bony crest, and the bill is laterally compressed (see Plate | 
CCCXCIX. fig. 2). The sole species is the common cas- 
suary (C. galeatus, Vieil.), a bird first imported to Europe / 
by the Dutch in 1597. Like the rest of its tribe, it is ex- 
tremely large, measuring about five feet in height. Itsplu. 
mage is very peculiar, being long, narrow, decomposed, and 
hair-like, and the plumule, or short inner feather (which 
exists in almost all birds except pigeons), is of nearly equal 
length with the outer ee so that an appearance is pro- 
duced of there being a double feather to each quill. The 
prevailing colour is blackish. The cassuary inhabits the 
Moluccas, Ceram, Bourou, and especially New Guinea, | 
These birds usually live in pairs, and the female lays three 
eggs, of a greenish hue, and punctured surface. Theyrun | 
with great swiftness, and defend themselves from dogs and | 
other animals, by kicking like horses. The inner clawis — 
very large and strong. __ | 

The cmeu, or New Holland cassuary, forms the genus 
Dromecius of Vieillot. The bill is much depressed, the 
head feathered, without osseous crest, the throat naked. 
The claws are of nearly equal length. The general co- 
lour is dull brown mottled with dingy gray; the young 
are striped with black. The plumule is equally extended 
as in the preceding species. (See Plate CCCXCIX. fig. 
6.) Next to the ostrich, the emeu is the tallest bird we — 
know. Its flesh affords admirable eating,—* truly exqui- 
site,” says Peron, “ and intermediate, as it were, between 
that of a turkey and a sucking pig.” Mr Cunningham com- 
pares it to beef, which is also an excellent thing. This — 
bird is widely spread over the southern parts of New Hol- — 
land and the adjaccnt islands. It is tamed with great ease, 
and of late years has frequently bred in Britain. 

In the genus ApTEeRyYx of Shaw,’ the bill is slender and 
of considerable length, the legs short, with three anterior 
toes, and a posterior spur to represent the hallux. The 
wings are rudimentary. The only known species was ob- 
tained a good many years ago on the south coast of New 
Zealand, by Captain Barclay of the ship Providence, and 
was presented by him to Dr Shaw. It equals a goose in 
size. This bird, of which the history was long obscure, 
has been recently received in London.’ 

The last ornithological form to which we shall allude 
under our present tribe is the mysterious Dopo (Didus | 
ineptus), a bird which some regard as an extinct, others | 
as a fabulous, species. In neither supposition would it fall 
within the limits of our present treatise, which seeks t0 
present a sketch, however imperfect, of living nature; and | 
we sliall therefore not occupy our narrow limits by 2 sub: 
ject of “ doubtful disputation,” on which we cannot out- 
selves throw any light, having neither been in the Mauri — 
tius, nor studied the works of Clusius and the early Dutch — 
navigators. 


: TRIBE 2D.—PRESSIROSTRES. 


This tribe consists of the bustards, plovers, and other 
species which, like all the preceding, either want the hind 
toe, or have it so short as not to touch the ground. ‘The | 
bill is of medium size, but of sufficient strength to pierce 


the ground in search of worms and insects, the feeblet 
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species often frequenting moist meadows and tilled ground 
insearch of food. The stronger billed kinds feed also on 
grain, &c. ven , 
The genus Oris, Linn., possesses the bulky massive 
form of the gallinaceous order, and the upper mandible is 
somewhat arched ; but the bare space above the tarsus, 
the want of the hind toe, and the general structure both 
outward and internal, connect them more closely with the 
Grallatores. The great bustard (Otis tarda) is the largest 
of the European birds, and one of the rarest of our Bri- 
tish species. It sometimes weighs nearly thirty pounds, 
and is now believed to be confined exclusively to Nor- 
folk. We have another species called the little bustard 
(0. tetrax), also very rare. Many fine species occur in 
Africa and the East. (See Plate CCCXCIX. fig. 4.) 
The genus Cuarapnrtus, Linn., likewise wants the hind 
toe. The bill is compressed, and somewhat enlarged to- 
wards the tip. It contains the various species commonly 
called plovers, and may be divided into two. Isé, CEpic- 
NEMUs, Lemm., in which there is an inflation towards the 
terminal portion of the bill in both mandibles, and the 
nasal fossee are less prolonged. These are the larger spe- 
cies, of which the great plover (@dic. crepitans), or thick- 
knee'd bustard of our English writers, affords a good ex- 
amp'e. It is a migratory bird, of rare occurrence, confin- 
ed chiefly to our southern and eastern counties, which it 


visits about the end of April. It is as yet unknown in 
Scotland. This bird is a nocturnal feeder, and preys 
principally upon insects. 2d, CHarapnrius, in which the 
bill is inflated only above, and two thirds of its length on 
each side are occupied by the nasal fossee, which renders 
theorgan comparatively feeble. The species are grega- 
) rious, and, like the gulls, beat the moist soil with their pat- 
tering feet, to terrify the incumbent worms. ‘“ The mem- 
bers of this genus,” says Mr Selby, “ are numerous, and 
possess a very wide geographical distribution, species be- 
| ing found in every quarter of the globe. Some of them, 
f during the greater part of the year, are the inhabitants 
_ of open districts and of wild wastes, frequenting both dry 
| and moist situations, and only retire towards the coast 
| duting the severity of winter. Others are constantly re- 
sident upon the banks or about the mouths of rivers, 
_ Patticularly where the shore consists of small gravel or 
shingle ; such are most of the smaller species. Except 
during the season of reproduction, most of them live in 


_ Societies, larger or of less amount, according to the spe- 
cies. Their migrations are also performed in numerous 
| bodies, the old birds usually congregating by themselves, 
_ and preceding the young in their periodical flights. They 
_ Tun with much swiftness, as might be expected from the 
_ simple structure of their fect; and from the shape and 
| dimensions of their wings, they fly with strength and ra-+ 

pidity. They live on worms, insects, and their larvee, 

&e. and most of them are nocturnal feeders, as indicated 
_ by their large and prominent eyes. They are subject to 

the double moult, and the change at the different seasons 
| In many species very marked. ‘Their nest is on the 

ground, and their eggs are always four in number. ‘The 

flesh of the larger species, and ‘such as inhabit the plains 
ot the interior, is delicate and high flavoured; but in 
Many of the smaller kinds, that live on the coast, or on the 
: banks of rivers, it is not so palatable.”! The beautiful gold- 
en plover (Char. pluvialis) is the best-known example to 
which we need refer. ‘The prevailing plumage of the up- 
Per parts is brownish, or very deep hair-brown, each fea- 
ther being tipped and otherwise spotted with yellow. The 
chin and throat are white, the fore part of the neck, breast, 
Se. ash-gray, streaked with darker gray, and tinged with 
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yellow. 
throat, fore part of the neck, centre of the breast, and ab- 
domen, are of an intense black, and.in this state it has been 
erroneously regarded as a distinct species. ‘To the same 
group belong the dotterel (Char. morinellus), the ring- 
plover (Char. hiaticula), and many other kinds, exotic and 
indigenous. Several of the foreign plovers have sharp spurs 
upon the anterior margin of the wing, as well as fleshy flat- 
tened lobes upon the head. 

The genus VanetLus of Bechstein differs but little 
from the plovers, except in the possession of a small hind 
toe. We here place our elegant crested lapwing, or green 
plover (V. cristatus), commonly called in Scotland the 
pees-weep. The gray plover (C. squatarola, Linn.) forms 
the genus SquaTARoxa of Cuvier, distinguished, like the 
preceding, by a very small hind toe; but the bill is more 
bulged beneath towards the extremity, and the nasal fosse 
are short. 

The genus Hamatopus, Linn., commonly known by 
the name of oyster-catcher, has the bill rather long, 
straight, pointed, compressed. The hind. toe is wanting. 
Our British species (H. ostralegus), breeds along the 
rocky ledges of friths and bays, and is said to open oyster 
and other shells by means of its bill. We could never 
detect it in the performance of this feat, and we rather 
doubt the fact, till assured of it bya credible eye-witness. 
Oysters are by no means easily opened, even with a knife. 
Several nearly allied species have been discovered of late 
years in Asia, Africa, and America. One is found in New 
Holland. 

In the genus Cursorius the bill is slender, rounded, 
somewhat arched, without furrow. ‘The legs are long, 
the hind toe wanting. Five or six species occur in Afri- 
ca and Asia, and of these, C. Isabellinus, Meyer, some- 
times accidentally appears in the south of Europe. A few 
specimens have been even seen in Britain. 

The genus Micropactytus, Geoffroy (Dicholophus, 
Illiger), has the bill stronger and more curved, with-a 
wider gape. The legs are of great length, the toes slight- 
ly palmated at the base, the hinder onc very small, and: 
not reaching to the ground. The only known species is 
a singular South American bird called the ¢ariama or 
crested screamer (JM. cristatus, Geoff.,— Palamedea cristata, 
Gm.). It is larger than a heron, the plumage reddish 
gray waved with brown, the forehead ornamented by a 
crest of recurved slender feathers (see Plate CCCXCIX. 
fig. 8). The plumes of the head and neck are also de- 
composed. The cariama inhabits elevated plains in Brazil 
and Paraguay, where it feeds on serpents and other rep- 
tiles, as well as on insccts and their larvee. It flies feebly, 
owing to the shortness of its wings, but runs with consi- 
derable swiftness. When pursued, it is apt to conceal it- 
self by squatting in some cunning corner. Its flesh af- 
fords excellent food, and it is sometimes reared by the 
Spaniards in a domestic state. The feniale lays only two 
eggs. 


Tribe 3p.—CULTRIROSTRES. 


In this tribe the bill is usually strong, of considerable 
length, straight, cutting, sharp-pointed. In many spe- 
cies the trachea undergoes a peculiar duplication in the 
malc sex. The ceca are short. Cuvier divides the tribe 
into three lesser groups,—the cranes, the herons, and the 
storks. 

The cranes properly so called (genus Grus) have the 
bill longer than the head. The most noted species is the 
common crane of Europe (G. cinerea), a migratory bird, 
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Gralla. well known in Britain during former ages, and still breed- 
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tores.  jno j i 
es. ing in the northern and eastern countries of Europe. 


Part loosely wing the region, part more wise, 

In common, ranged in figure, wing their way, 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 

Their airy caravan high over seas 

Flying, and over lands with mutual wing, 

Fasing their flight ; so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds, the air 

Flotes as they pass, fann’d with unnumber’d plumes. 


In our own island the appearance of this bird now-a-days 
may be regarded as accidental. It is a very large species, 
measuring above four feet in height. The prevailing plu- 
mage is of a deep ash-gray, the face and throat black, the 
rump and tertial feathers very long, loose, flowing, decom- 
posed. 

The whooping crane of the new world (Grus Americana) 
has a pure white plumage, with black primaries. (See 
Plate CCCC. fig. 1.) This stately bird, when standing 
erect, measures nearly five feet in height, and is the largest 
of the feathered inhabitants of the United States (bating 
Lynch law and the use of tar). It is widely spread over 
North America, from which it usually retires in winter to 
the West Indies, although a few hybernate in the warmer 
parts of the Union, or even linger throughout that inclement 
season in the swamps of New Jersey, near Cape May. When 
wounded this crane defends itself with vigour, and has been 
known to strike its bill through a person’s hand with the 
strength and sharpness of a dagger. It builds upon the 
ground, and sometimes congregates in vast flocks, the cla- 
vnour of which is more easily imagined than described. It 
was heard with astonishment by Captain Amidas, the first 
Englishman who ever landed in North America, when he 
visited the island of Wokokou, off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. “Such a flock of cranes,” says he, “ (the most part 
white) arose under us, with such a cry, redoubled by many 
echoes, as if an army of men had shouted all together.” The 
bustle of their great migrations, and their passage, as of 
mighty armies, fill the mind with wonder. Mr Nuttall, while 
descending the Mississippi in December, observed the 
whooping cranes in countless thousands, as if assembled 
from all the swamps and marshes of the north and west,—as 
-f the entire continent was giving up its quota to swell the 
mighty host. Their flight took place during the night, down 
the great aérial valley of the river, whose southern course 
conducted them every instant towards more genial climes. 
« The clangour of these numerous legions passing along, 
high in the air, seemed almost deafening ; the confused cry 
of the vast army continued with the lengthened procession, 
and as the vocal call continued nearly throughout the whole 
night without ‘ntermission, some idea may be formed of the 
immensity of the numbers now assembled on their annual 
journey to the regions of the south.” Several other fine 
cranes inhabit America, as well as Africa, and the East. 

The beautiful Balearic crane (A. pavonina, Linn.) be- 
longs to the genus ANTHROPOIDES of Vieillot. (Plate 
CCCXCIX. fig. 9.) It occurs in Africa and in some of 
the Mediterranean islands. The Demoiselle (A. virgo), re- 
markable for its peculiar and what may be almost called 
affected gestures, is nearly allied. It is likewise of African 
origin, as is also the Stanley crane (Anth. Stanleyanus), 
belonging to the same restricted group, and more recently 
described by Mr Vigors.' 

In the genus PsopHta, which contains the South Ame- 
rican trumpeters, so called from their peculiar voices, the 
bill is less elongated, and the head and neck clothed with 
short down-like feathers. P. crepitans is easily domesti- 
cated, and becomes much attached both to places and to 
persons. It is even said toact as a guard or conductor to 
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domestic poultry. It flies indifferently, but runs with great Gy, 
swiftness. (Plate CCCXCIX. fig.'/.) There are onlytwo + r 
species. ‘ 

The genus Aramus of Vieillot is constituted by the 
courliri of Buffon, or scolopaceous heron, of which the 
pill, slenderer and more deeply cleft, is inflated towards the 
tip. The toes, all rather long, have no palmation. The 
only known species (Ar. scolopaceus) inhabits Cayenne 
Brazil, and Paraguay, spreading into Florida and other 
southern parts of the Union. It is a shy and solitary bird 
dwelling in pairs, and crying in a loud sonorous voice, ae 
tinually by night and day, carau, carau. It runs swiftly, 
and builds upon the ground, but often lights on trees. a 
is not fond of wading. 

A still more singular bird, classed by Linnzus with the 
herons (Ardea helias), is the caurale snipe of Latham, which 
now forms the genus Euryeyea of Illiger. “ C’est un 
oiseau,” says Cuvier, “ de la taille d’un perdrix, 4 qui son 
cou long et menu, sa queue large et étalée, et ses jambes 
peu élevées, donnent un air tout différent de celui des au- 
tres oiseaux de rivage. Son plumage, nuancé par bandes et 
par lignes, de brun, de fauve, de roux, de gris, et de noir, 
rappelle les plus beaux papillons de nuit. On le trouve 
le long des riviéres de la Guiane.”* 

The second group of the cultrirostral tribe, composed 
chiefly of the herons, is more strictly carnivorous than the 
preceding. 

The first genus is CANCROMA, Linn., composed likewise 
of asingle species called the boat-bill—C. cochlearta. The 
pill is comparatively short, but very broad, boat-shaped, 
with the upper mandible overlapping the lower. It inha- 
bits the moist hot regions of South America, frequenting 
the banks of rivers, preying on fish, and building its nest 
on low bushes. It is of an irritable passionate nature, and 


when enraged raises the feathers of its crest, so as to al- 
ter its usual aspect surprisingly. As it scarcely ever fre- 
quents the sea-coast, its alleged propensity to feed on crabs 
is probably ill founded. The boat-bill varies considerably 
in plumage, but it does not appear that there is more than | 
one authentic species. 
The genus ARDEA, Cuv., contains the true herons. The 
pill is as long or longer than the head, strong, hard, straight, 
compressed, sharp-pointed ; the masticating edges sharp, 
the culmen rounded. The eyes are encircled by a bare 
skin, which extends to the base of the bill. The herons 
form a considerable group, almost all of which, according 
at least to our particular taste, are remarkable for beauty 
of plumage. They seldom, however, exhibit a preponde- 
rance of the brighter or more gaudy colours, such as red | 
or yellow, being chiefly distinguished by a delicate har- | 
monious blending of pearly-gray and brown, black, white, | 
pale blue, slate-colour, and other sober hues. The forms | 
of the plumage are graceful and elegant. Long pendent — 
plumes, frequently ornament the hinder portions of the | 
head and-neck, the lower part of the breast, and the dorsal 
region. The body is usually small and light, the limbs long 
and delicate, the toes narrow and taper, and the neck thin, — 
pliant, and extremely graceful. Many species formerly re- 
garded as true herons are now excluded from the modern 
genus. The habits of the heron tribe are fully as aquatic as — 
those of the majority of Grallatores. They usually walk, » 
or rather wade, along the shores of lakes, rivers, stagnant — 
marshes, or the land-locked waters of narrow seas, in search — 
of their natural food, which consists of fish, frogs, several 
marine and fresh-water shells, slugs, worms, and various — 
insects. During flight they extend their legs backwards 
instinctively, as if to counterbalance the weight of the an- 
terior extremity, and by a duplication of the neck they 
lower the head between the shoulders. In some instances 


2 Régne Animal, tom. i. p. 509 


they are gregarious, in others solitary. In the former case 
they build in trees,—in the latter, more frequently among 
reeds or rushes. Several species afford an excellent 
though now much-neglected article of food, and were not 
only prized as such in England in the olden time, but were 
objects of still higher intcrest and regard, as affording the 
finest display of strength and intrepidity in the practice of 
the noble art of falconry. Birds of this genus occur in al- 
most every quarter of the known world. The species 

which inhabit high northern latitudes, such as Kamts- 
| chatka and the shores of Hudson’s Bay, migrate south- 
) wards before the arrival of winter. Such as breed in warm 
or temperate climates are more stationary. 

Our common or long-necked heron (Ardea major et 
cinerea, Linn.) affords a familiar example of the genus. 
“Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look,” yet when ex- 
amined close at hand he is an elegant and beautifully plu- 
maged species. ‘The heron usually builds on the tops of 
lofty and umbrageous trees, yet in an island of Loch Conn 
we have seen its nest on pollards not more than ten feet 
high ; and we lately noticed a large heronry among the 
precipitous cliffs which overhang the sea about a mile out- 
side the entrance to the Cromarty Frith, upon the northern 
shore. We have several other British herons, the majo- 
rity of which, however, must be regarded rather as strag- 
glers or accidental visitors, than as truly indigenous spe- 
cies. The egrets are beautiful crested herons, with the 
| plumage usually pure white, and in part decomposed, or 

very loose and flowing. Of these, the little egret (Ardea 

garzetta, Linn.) is common in Turkey, and the east of Eu- 
rope, as well as in many parts of Asia, Africa, and the 
_ islands of the Mediterranean. It is frequently alluded to 
| inthe ancient household books of England ; and in the re- 
- corded bill of fare of the famous feast of Archbishop Ne- 
ville, in the reign of Henry IV., a thousand are said to 
have been served up at a single entertainment. It is in- 
deed extraordinary that a bird now so rare in all the west- 
em countries of Europe, should have been at any time so 
superabundant in Britain; and Dr Fleming has judicious- 
ly suggested that the lapwing, which is so beautifully 
_ crested, may have been indicated under the old title of 
egrite. ‘The true egret is not even alluded to as an indi- 
genous bird so far back as the time of Willughby and 
_ Ray. The great egret (Ardea egretta, Tem m.) is well known 
in Poland and Hungary, but scarcely ever shows itself in 
_ the western parts of the European continent. 
The bitterns have the plumage of the neck extremely 
full and elongated. Their colours are usually brownish 
yellow, radiated or spotted with black. They form the 
modern genus Boraurus. The night-herons constitute 
another generic group, under the title of Nycricorax. 
The term, which signifies night-raven, has been no doubt 
applied from the circumstance of their feeding at night, 
and remaining in a state of comparative rest and igactivity 
throughout the day. The European species (Ardea nycti- 
 ¢rax, Linn..— Nyc. Europeus, Stephens) is more common 
in America than in the old world. New Holland and Af.- 
riea each possesses a species. In form, Sir William Jar- 
dine observes, these birds are intermediate to the bitterns 
and true herons ; the bill is short, and stronger in propor- 
fon than in either, and the hind head is adorned with 
. (generally three) narrow feathers in the form of a crest. 
| They feed by twilight, or in clear nights, and take their 
prey by wary watching, like the herons. They are grega- 
fous and build on trees, and are noisy and restless during 
the period of incubation. The prevailing colours are ash- 
sray and black, or pale fawn and chesnut. The young are 
always of a dingier hue than their parents, and have their 
feathers marked with whitish spots. 
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The remaining genera of the Cultrirostres form Cuvier’s 
third group. 

In the genus Ciconta, Cuv., the bill is large, without 
nasal groove or furrow, the nostrils picrced near the base, 
and towards the dorsal portion. The tarsi are reticulated, 
and the anterior toes strongly palmated, especially the ex- 
ternal. The mandibles are broad and light, and when 
struck together produce a frequent and peculiar snapping 
sound, almost the only one they ever utter. ‘The best~ 
known European species is the white or common stork 
(Ciconia alba), a bird somewhat smaller than the crane, 
but larger than the heron. The bill and legs are red, the 
whole plumage pure white, except the greater coverts, 
scapulars, and quill-feathers, which are black. It is a com- 
mon summer bird.in several European countries, espe- 
cially Holland, where it is esteemed and protected, and 
has become so familiar as to build on the tops of houses 
even in the centre of large towns. Its periodical migrations 
have long excited the admiration of naturalists by their 
extent and regularity. ‘They are indeed beautifully and 
wisely directed. “ Yea, the stork in the heavens knoweth 
her appointed times; and the turtle, and the crane, and 
the swallow, observe the time of their coming.” The species 
appears to have been regarded with peculiar favour in al- 
most all ages and countries. By the ancient Egyptians it 
was looked upon with a reverence only inferior to that 
which they paid to the mystical ibis ; the same feeling still 
preponderates in many parts of Africa and the East; while 
nearer home the Dutch are remarkable for their affection- 
ate attachment to this “household bird.” On the other 
hand, the stork itself appears to reciprocate this friendly 
feeling. Undismayed by the presence of man, it builds its 
capacious nest upon the house-top, or on the summits of 
“ancestral trees” in the immediate vicinity of human dwell- 
ings, or even environed by the busiest haunts of men. “It 
stalks,” says Mr Bennet, “ perfectly at ease along the busy 
Streets of the most crowded town, and seeks its food on 
the banks of rivers, or in fens in close vicinity to his abode. 
In numerous parts of Holland its nest, built on the chim- 
ney top, remains undisturbed for many succeeding years, 
and the owners constantly return with unerring sagacity 
to the well-known spot. The joy which they manifest in 
again taking possession of their deserted dwelling, and the 
attachment which they testify towards their benevolent 
hosts, are familiar in the mouths of every one. Their af- 
tection for their young is one of the most remarkable traits 
in their character. It is almost superfluous to repeat the 
history of the female which, at the conflagration of Delft, 
after repeated and unsuccessful attempts to carry off her 
young, chose rather to perish with them in the general 
ruin than to leave them to their fate; and there are many 
other and well-authenticated proofs of a similar disposition. 
They generally lay from two to four eggs, of a dingy yel- 
lowish white, rather longer than those of the goose, but 
not so broad. The incubation lasts for a month, the male 
sharing in the task during the absence of the female in 
search of food.” 

Of the foreign species, the gigantic stork (C. argala) 
is well known in India by the name of adjutant. It mea- 
sures upwards of six feet in height. A nearly allied spe- 
cies is the marabou of Africa (C. marabou, Temm.), very 
common in many parts of the interior. According to Ma- 
jor Denham, it is protected by the inhabitants on account 
of its services as a scavenger. Its appetite is most vora- 
cious, and nothing comes amiss to its omnivorous propen- 
sities. Mr Smeathman has given a Jong account of a bird 
of this kind which regularly attended at the dining table, 
and frequently helped itself to what it liked best. It one 
day darted its enormous bill into a boiled fowl, which it 
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Gralla- swallowed so instantaneously that all hope of rescue was 


On another occasion it actually bolted a cat. 
contains the birds called 
‘abirus. ‘They scarcely differ from the storks, except in 
the bill exhibiting a slight curvature upwards. The spe- 
cies, if correctly referred to by naturalists, though few in 
number, inhabit widely distant regions,—M. Americana 
being native to Cayenne, JM. Australis to New Holland, 
and M. Sencgalensis to Western Africa. Is the latter sy- 
nonymous with Dr Ruppell’s saddle-billed stork, C. ephip- 
piorhyncha ? 

The genus Scopus is composed of a single species, S. 
umbretta, Linn., an African bird, of the manners of which 
we are still entirely ignorant. In English books it is called 
the tufted umber. Its generic title (Sores) is Greek for 
sentinel. It is probably watchful and solitary. 

The genus ANASTOMUS, of which the Pondicherry and 
Coromandel herons of Latham serve as examples, is pecu- 
liar to the East Indies. ‘These species present a remark- 
able peculiarity in the structure of the bill. The mandibles 
touch each other only at their points and bases, thus leav- 
ing a gaping intervening space. An. Coromandelianus is 
common on the banks of the Ganges, and other eastern 
rivers, and likewise frequents the Coromandel coast during 
the months of September, October, and November, feed- 
ing on fish and reptiles. A more recently discovered spe- 
cies is An. lamelligerus of Temm. (Pl. Col. 236), a native 
of the Cape. 

The genus 
and swollen at the base beneath, 
close. The only known species is D. ardeola, Temm. Pl. 
Col. 362, an African bird, with white plumage, the back 
and pinions, as well as the legs and bill, being black. It is 
of rare occurrence, but rather extended distribution, spe- 
cimens having been obtained both from the shores of the 
Red Sea and the Senegal coast. “ L’ardeole,” says M. 
Lesson, “tient des cedicnémes par son bec, et mémes des 
sternes, de l’avocette, par son plumage et les tarses. C’est 
un véritable oiseaux de transition dans Pétablissement des 
familles.”! Some recent writers regard this bird as iden- 
tical with the corrira so long ago described by Aldrovandi? 
as an Italian species, but not since seen either in Europe 
or elsewhere. The descriptions however do not accord. 
Bechstein, Vieillot, and others, think the Italian corrira 
a fictitious species, made up from the body of an avocet 
and the legs of a thick-knee’d plover ; but Professor Ran- 
zani is of opinion, that as its name is a vernacular one, and 
there is no proof that Aldrovandi possessed any stuffed 
birds (none being mentioned in the catalogue*of his mu- 
seum, and the art in those days being almost unknown), a 
well-known living species must have been alluded to. In- 
deed it appears that Charleton, at least seventy years after 
the printing of the Italian author's third volume, received 
a specimen from Merret of what he considered as the bird 
in question.® “Non vi ha al certo,” observes Ranzani, 
“ alcun giusto motivo di rivocare in dubbio, che al tempo 
di Aldrovandi si trovasse ne’ luoghi vallivi del territorio 
Bolognese un uccello steganopoda, il quali venisse da’ cac- 
ciatori chiamato corrira, perché correva velocémente.” “E 
quantunque,” he afterwards adds, “ oggidi niuno de’ molti 
cacciatori Bolognesi da me consultati conosca la corrira, 
non cessero io per questo dal farne le piu diligenti ricerche, 
potendo benissimo accadere, ch’essa torni alcuna volta a 
visitare i nostri terreni vallivi.”* 

In the genus TANTALUS, Linn., the bill, nostrils, and 
feet resemble those of the storks, but the back of the 
upper mandible is rounded, its point curved a little down- 


in vain. 


Dromas of Paykull has the bill compressed 
with the commissures 


1 Traité d Ornithologie, p. 591. 
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wards, and slightly notched on either side. A portion of 
the head, and sometimes of the neck, is bare of feathers 
The species, formerly confounded with the ibises, are ~ 
large size, and inhabit Asia, Africa, and America. The 
best known is Tantalus loculator, called the wood ibis in 
the United States. It is white, with the face and head 
greenish blue, the quill and tail feathers black, with co- 
loured reflections. It measures above three feet in length 
and the bill itself is about nine.inches long, very broad a 
the base. The wood ibis is a solitary indolent bird, sel- 
dom associating in flocks, but resting alone, like a feather- 
ed hermit, listlessly on the topmost limb of some tall de- 
cayed cypress, with his neck drawn in upon his shoulders 
and his enormous bill resting like a scythe upon his breast. 
Thus pensive and lonely, he has a grave and melanchol 
aspect, as if ruminating in the deepest thought; and in 
this sad posture of gluttonous inactivity (for in truth he 
has only over-eaten himself) he passes much of his time 
till aroused by the cravings of hunger. He feeds a 
snakes, young alligators, fish, frogs, and other reptiles, and 
wisely migrates southwards on the approach of winter’ 
In the United States the principal residence of this bird 
is in the inundated wilds of the peninsula of East Florida. 
The Zantalus ibis of Linn. is an African species, long er- 
roneously regarded as the bird so highly venerated by the 
Egyptians ; but it scarcely occurs in the country of the py- 
ramids, being usually imported from Senegal. The other 
species of this genus are 7. leucocephalus, from Ceylon and 
Bengal; and 7’. lactea (Temm. Pl. Col. 352), from Java. 
The last genus we shall mention of our present tribe is 
PuaTaLea, Linn., containing the birds called spoon-bills, 
which, like the preceding, are also few in number. The 
chief character is constituted by the rounded flat enlarge- 
ment or dilatation at the extremity of the bill, fromwhich — 
they derive their English name. They inhabit marshy | 


and muddy places, where they grope about with their 
spoons in search of worms and mollusca. 


, They are gre- 
garious and migratory, 


build on trees, occasionally among 
rushes, and occur in Europe (Pi. leucorodia), Atrica i 
nudifrons), and America (Pé. ajaja). The last-named — 
species, called the roseate spoon-bill, is a beautiful bird, 
the ground-colour white, but richly tinged with rose-colour, 
deepening in part into carmine-red. The feet are half 

webbed, and the toes are very long (see Plate cccc. 

fig. 2). This bird is more maritime in its habits than the 

European kind, and wades about the coast in quest of shell- 

fish and small crabs. According to Captain Henderson 

(in his account of Honduras), it occasionally both swims 
and dives. Although it now and then straggles up the | 
Mississippi towards Natchez, into Alabama, and even as — 
far north as the banks of the Delaware, it is a truly tropi- | 
cal bird, frequent in Jamaica and other islands of the West 
Indies, as well as in Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil. Ina 
southerly direction, it is said to spread as far as Patagonia. 


Trine 47TH.—LONGIROSTRES. 


In this tribe the bill may be characterized as lengthened 
and feeble. The species belong chiefly to the old genera 
Scolopax and Tringa of Linn. They bear a general resem- 
blance in their forms and habits, and frequent moist places, 
where their slender bills can probe for worms and insects, 
without the risk of fracture. 

In the genus Inis, Cuv., the pill is long, arched, broad, 
and squarish at the base, with the point depressed, obtuse, 
rounded, and the upper mandible deeply furrowed through- 
out its whole length. The nostrils are narrow and oblong; 


3 Erercitationes de diffcrentiis Animalium, Oxonii, 1677, P- 102-3. 
4 Elementi di Zoologia, t. iii. parte ix. p. 300-2. 
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and pierced through the membrane of the furrow near its 
base. ‘The forehead and lores are bare of fcathers. 


‘Z The species of this remarkable genus are distributed 


over the warmer zones of all the four quarters of the 
globe, the green or glossy ibis (Ibis faleinellus), being it- 
self found in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and oc- 
casionally in Great Britain. The sacred or Egyptian ibis 
(Ibis religiosa, Cuv.,— Tantalus Ethiopicus, Latham) is a 
bird of a more striking and peculiar aspect, though undis- 
tinguished by much diversity in the colours of its plumage. 
It measures about two feet six inches in length. The head 
and neck are, in the adults, bare of feathcrs, presenting 
nothing but a dark cutaneous surface. The prevailing 
colour is white, with long funereal-looking plumes of a 
purplish black colour, proceeding from beneath the ter- 
tiary wing-feathers, and hanging down not ungracefully 
on either side. The legs and feet are deep Icad-colour. 
Among the ancient Egyptians, a people prone to award 
divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis was regarded 
as an object of superstitious worship, and its sculptured 
outline frequently occurs among the hieroglyphical images 
which adorn the walls of their temples. “The conserva- 
tion of its mystical body occupied the assiduous care of 
their holiest priests while living, and exercised the gloomy 
art of their most skilful embalmers when dead. To slay 
or insult it would have been deemed a crime of the dark- 
est hue, and sufficient to call down upon the offender the 
immediate vengeance of heaven. The incarnation of their 
gods was effected through the medium of this sacred bird, 
and the tutelary deity of Egypt was supposed to be thus 
imaged to the eyes of adoring mortals when he descended 
from the highest heavens. The embalmed bodies of this 
species are still found in the catacombs, and other places 
of ancient sepulture ; and thc antiquary and the natural- 
ist marvel alike at the wonderful art which, for some 
thousand years, has handed down uninipaired to a far-rc- 
moved posterity the form and features of so frail a crea- 
ture. ‘he perfection of an unknown process has almost 
defied the ravages of timc, and through its intervention 
the self-same individuals exist in a tangible form, which 
_ wandered along the banks of the mysterious Nile in 
_ the earliest ages of the world, or “in dim seclusion 
| veiled,” inhabited the sanctuary of temples, which though 
themselves of most magnificent proportions, are now 
| Searcely discernible amid the desert dust of an unpeopled 
_ wilderness. 

The natural and mythological histories of this remark- 
| able bird are so closely combined by ancient authors, that 
| itis scarcely possible to gather from their statements any 
_ tational meaning. Those, indeed, whose province it is to 
_ illustrate the history of mankind, by explaining the rise 
_ and progress of superstition, and the frequent connection 
_ between certain forms of a delusive worship, and the phy- 
_ Sical conditions of clime and country, may find in the dis- 
_ torted history of Egyptian animals an ample field for the 
_ £xereise of such ingenious speculations; but the Zoologist 

has to do rather with things as they are, than as they 


Were supposed to be,—and his province is to cxplain (or 


_ ‘tempt so to do) the works of the God of nature as they 
“xist in their most beautiful and harmonious simplicity, 
undeformed by the multitudinous fables of a reinote an- 
-lquity. ~We need not, then, to inquire whether the basi- 
_lisk be born from an egg produced in the body of the ibis, 
~—jya concentration of all the poison of all the serpents 
Walch it may have swallowed in the course of a long and 
reptile-eating life ;—-nor whether the casual touch of its 
ightest plume still suffices not only to enchant and ren- 

| der motionless the largest crocodile, but even to deprive 
| Wat once of life s—nor whether the ibis itself, according 
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to an expression of the priest of Hermopolis, sometimes Gralla- 


attains to so great an age that “it cannot die,” unless 
when, removed from the sustaining soil of its beloved 
Egypt, it sinks beneath the nostalgia of a foreign land ! 
For we know that the basilisk does not exist ; that young 
ibises have been seen flapping themselves across the oute 
stretched bodies of sleeping crocodiles, which afterwards 
sought the waters of the Nile with their accustomed ala- 
crity ; and that the age of the sacred bird, though from 
the skill of the embalmers it may be said to be “ in death 
immortal,” does not exceed that of the rest of its con- 
geners. 

The sacred ibis is usually observed either in pairs, or 
in small groups of eight or ten together. They build 
their nests on palms and other elevated trees, and lay two 
or three whitish eggs. They do not breed in Egypt, but 
arrive in that country when the waters of the Nile begin 
to swell. This apparent connection (as of cause and ef- 
fect) between the presence of these birds and the ferti- 
lizing flow of the mighty and mysterious river, probably 
gave rise to their worship as divine agents in immediate 
connection with those grander proccsses of nature by 
which the surface of the earth was regulated, and sustain- 
ed in a fit condition for the health and prosperity of the 
human race. A slight knowledge of natural history would 
indeed have sufficed to show, that such divine honours had 
not been awarded as a conscquence of their destruction 
of serpents and other venomous reptiles ; for the modern 
Egyptians confirm the views of Colonel Grobert, that the 
ibis does not prey on serpents at all, but feeds very much 
after the manner of the curlew, on insects, worms, small 
fishes, and molluscous animals.! 

A smaller sized though much more splendidly attired 
species, is the scarlet ibis (J. ruber) of America. This 
brilliant bird is confined to the new world, where it is 
chiefly tropical, abounding in the West Indies and the 
Bahama Islands, and stretching southwards of the equator 
at least as far as Brazil. In the course of the summer (ge- 
nerally in July and August) it migrates into Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina, retiring into Mexico 
and the Carribbean Islands on the approach of the winter 
season. It is gregarious, feeding along thc sea-coast, the 
shores of estuaries, and the banks of rivers, on small fry, 
shell-fish, insects, and worms. Although they often perch 
on trecs (where the contrast of their fiery plumage with 
the surrounding foliage is said to produce a most resplen- 
dent effect), they build their nests upon the ground. The 
young for several seasons exhibit obscure shades of brown, 
they afterwards become spotted with red, and then assume 
the splendid attire of the parents, which is a uniform and 
dazzling scarlet, with the exception of the extremities of 
the first four primaries, which are of a rich bluish black. 
Pennant says that the scarlet ibis has been domesticated in 
Guiana; and Dr Latham possessed one which was brought 
alive to England, and lived for some time with his poul- 
try. It is clear from the statements of American writers, 
that it is, at least in temperate countries, a bird of pas- 
sage, although Cuvier observes, « que cette espéce ne 
voyage point.” When taken young it is easily tamed, and 
submits to domestication without repining. Delact says 
it has even propagated in captivity; and M. Delaborde 
has given the history of an individual which he kept for 
above two years, feeding it on bread, raw or cooked meat, 
and fish. It was fond of hunting in the ground for worms, 
and was in use to follow the gardener in expectation of that 
favourite food. It roosted at night upon the highest perch 
in the poultry-house, and flew out at an early hour of the 
morning, sometimes to a great distance from home. Our 
climate is probably too cold and variable for a bird which 
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Gralla’ on the approach of winter always migrates southwards, 


tores. 


otherwise it would assuredly form a splendid (it is even 
said a savoury) addition to our stock of domestic fowls.’ 

In the genus NUMENIUS, Cuv., the bill is arched, as in 
the preceding, but still more slender, and rounded through- 
out its entire length, instead of being square at the base. 
‘The extremity of the upper mandible extends beyond the 
under one, and projects a little over it at the base. There 
is an obvious palmation at the root of the toes. 

To this genus belong the curlews,—well-known birds, of 
shy and wary habits, which, according to the season, haunt 
either the hilly pastures or the sandy shores. The North 
American species (JV. longirostris, Wilson) is remarkable 
for the extraordinary length of its bill. (See Plate CCCC. 
fig. 3.) The common curlew of Britain (V. arquata) seems 
to inhabit exclusively, during the breeding season, Our up" 
land moors and pastures, and descends to the sea-coasts in 
winter. ‘The smaller British species, called whimbrel (JV. 
pheopus), seems scarcely known in England during sum- 
mer, but is then frequent in the north of Scotland, where 
it breeds. Itis distinct from any of the American curlews,— 
with one of which, however, it has sometimes been con- 
founded. A nearly allied species, first described by M. Vieil- 
lot under the title of Numenius tenuirostris, as a native of 
Egypt, has been ascertained by C. L. Bonaparte to exist in 
great numbers along the banks of the Tiber, where it occurs 
during winter. It has also been discovered by Signor Savi 
in the neighbourhood of Pisa, by Dr Pajola in the Venetian 
territory, and by Professor Bonelliin Piedmont. We doubt 
not it occurs occasionally in most parts of Europe (espe- 
cially the eastern coun tries), although it escapes detection 
in consequence of its strong resemblance to the common 
whimbrel. Its distinctive phrase is—Numenius pileo ci- 
cerino e nigro maculato: pennis longioribus ilium candi- 
dis, immaculatis.?- The small esquimaux curlew (N. bo- 
realis, Lath. and Richardson) passes over a vast extent 
of territory in its migrations,—breeding in the barren 
lands within the arctic circle, and spending the winter in 
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In the genus Scotopax, Cuv., containing the snipes and 
woodcocks, the bill is very long, but straight, and pervaded 
almost throughout its entire length by a nasal furrow. 
‘The upper mandible is slightly inflated at the tip, which 
is rather soft, and extremely delicate in its perceptions. 
The feet are not palmated. The head is compressed, the 
eyes large, and situate far back upon the head,—* ce qui,” 
says Cuvier, “leur donne un air singuligrement stupide, 
quils ne démentent point par leurs meeurs.” Now, though 
the birds in question may want those accommodating in- 
stincts which elevate the character of many other species al- 
most into a semblance of reason, we are not aware that they 
are in any way of defective intellect, that is, that their pro- 
ceedings are at all discordant with self-preservation, the 
enjoyment of their natural propensions, or the continuance 
of their kind; and as to the position of the eye, whatever 
may be its physiognomical effect, is it not admirably adapt- 
ed to their general modes of life, and their particular habit 
of plunging their bills into the mud of marshes, enabling 
them so to do, and yet to keep a sharp look-out around 
them? Depend upon it, their eyes are in the right place, 
and their large size cannot be otherwise than advantageous 
to birds which feed by night. 

We have five British species of Scolopax, of which the 
woodcock (.S. rusticola) is the chief, a bird much admired 
by epicures, who eat him, entrails and all,—a dirty practice, 
we opine: but, de gustibus non disputandum est. During 
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the day this species usually frequents the closest brakes, 
where the ground, from depth of shade, is nearly free from 
herbage. They abound most in thickets by the sides of 
open glades, or where roads intersect ; for by these they 
pass to and from their feeding ground at evening and the 
dawn of morn. “ Unless disturbed,” says Mr Selby, “ they 
remain quietly at roost upon the ground during the whole 
day; but as soon as the sun is wholly below the horizon, 
they are in full activity, and taking flight nearly at the same | 
instant, leave the woods and cover for the adjoining mea- _ 
dows or open land, over which they disperse themselves, | 
and are fully engaged in search of tood during the whole 
night. Advantage has long been taken of this regular 
mode of going to and returning from the feeding grounds 
by the fowler, in those districts where woodcocks are | 
abundant, by suspending nets across the glades, or by the 
sides of hedges, where they are observed to pass conti- 
nually ; and though the adoption of the fowling-piece has 
in general superseded the modes of capture formerly prac- 
tised, great numbers are still taken in this manner in De- 
vonshire and Cornwall. Another method of entrapping ) 
woodcocks (as well as snipes) is by the springe, which is | 
set in places where those perforations made by the bill of 
the woodcock in search of food, and technically called | 
borings, are observed to be most frequent. It is formed 
of an elastic stick, of which one end is thrust into the } 
ground, the other having affixed to it a noose made of 
horse-hair ; the stick being then bent down, this noose is 
passed through a hole in a peg fastened to the ground, 
and is kept properly expanded by means of a fine trigger, 
so set as to be displaced by the slight pressure of the 
pird’s foot. ‘To conduct them to this trap, a low fence of 
twigs, or of stones placed so closely together as to leave 
no passage through the interstices, is extended to some 
distance on each side of the springe, and generally in an . 
oblique direction ; over which obstacle, however trifling, y . 
‘t seems the birds never attempt to hop or fly, but keep | 
moving along it, till they approach the part occupied by 
the noose of the springe: upon attempting to pass through | 
this apparently open space, they displace the trigger, and — 
are almost invariably caught by the noose, and retained . 
by the spring of the stick against the opposing peg: Day ! 
| 


being the woodcock’s time for repose, it sits very close, 
and is not easily flushed; the sportsman then requiring 
the aid of the busy spaniel, or the bush in which it is ep- 
sconced to be actually beaten by an attendant, before it 
will take wing. It rises, however, with much quickness, — 
and threads its way through the branches with great ra- 
pidity, until the underwood and trees are fairly cleared, | 
when its flight becomes measured, and offers an easy all 
to the sportsman. When roused, it seldom flies to any | 
great distance, but alights in the first thicket that attracts © 
“+s attention, closing its wings, and dropping suddenly 
down, and in such cases it is not unusual for it to run @ ( 
little way before it squats. Just before rising, upon be- 
ing disturbed, or when running, it jerks its tail upwards, — 
partly expanding it, and fully showing the white that dis- 
tinguishes the under surface of the tips of the tail-fea- 
thers. In feeding, the woodcock inserts its bill deep to 
the earth in search of worms, which are its favourite 1 & 
and principal food. This instrument is most admirably ‘ 
calculated for the offices it has to perform when thus Jm- 
mersed in the soil; for, in addition to its great length, It 
possesses a nervous apparatus distributed over a great por 
tion of its surface, and especially on such parts as ate 
likely to come first into contact with its prey, g1VM5 ij | 
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1 Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society. We do not know how it has happened that the wood-cut of the scarlet jbisinthe 


work just referred to is copied into Mr Nuttall’s excellent Manual of American Ornithology, under the name of wood ibis, 


loculator,—a bird which belongs to a different genus. 
2 Ornitologia Toscana, tom. ii. p. 324. 
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. the sense of touch in the highest perfection ; and to enable ject, and which, producing a remarkable change in the nup- Gralla- 
+ it to secure the object thus detected by the discriminat- tial plumage from that of autumn and winter, led to a cor- tores. 
ing sensibility of the bill, it is further provided with pe- responding multiplication of names,—each kind being ial 
culiar muscles (common, I believe, to all the members of scribed as two species, according to the season in which it 
the genus), which by compression of the upper or basal was observed. Although the bill in the godwits possesses 
art of the bill, are brought into action so as to expand much of the general form of that of the woodcocks, it wants 
the tips of both mandibles sufficiently wide to lay hold of the extraordinary plexus of nerves, and therefore does not 
and draw forth the hidden treasure. The digestion of this become rugose by exsiccation after death, but continues 
bird is rapid, and the quantity of worms it can devour in smooth and polished. It is also more solid, less flexible, and 
the course of a night is astonishing. I have known one _ thicker towards the base. These birds inhabit marshes, and 
that consumed at a meal (that is, within the night) more the banks and mouths. of rivers, where the mud is soft and 
large earth-worms than half filled a garden-pot of consi- deep, and there they probe with their long extended bills 
derable size. It may, however, by management, be brought in search of worms and insects. © When thus engaged, they 
to eat other food ; as Montagu mentions one that was in- are frequently seen with their heads entirely under water ; 
duced to feed on bread and milk, by worms cleanly washed and we accordingly find them provided with that peculiar 
being put into a mess of that kind; and by this practice gland above the eye, of which the function appears to be 
being persisted in, the bird soon acquired a relish for this to lubricate and defend that delicate and important organ 
new sort of aliment, and, with the addition of a few worms, from the irritating effect of saline waters.‘ The females 
throve well upon it.”*’ We have already mentioned that considerably exceed the males in size. Several fine god- 
the woodcock is now of frequent and constant occurrence wits, distinct from those of Europe, occur in North America ; 
as a breeding bird in several of the northern parts of Scot- and a semi-palmated species, with a strongly recurved 
lane bill (Scol. terek, Lath.), is found. both in India and Van 
Our other species of this genus are the common snipe, Diemen’s Land, and seems in some of its characters to lead 
S. gallinago, Linn., which also occurs in the temperate towards the avocets. 
parts of Asia; and the jack-snipe, S. gallinula, a winter In the genus TRINGA of Temm., Selby, &c. (Calidris 
visitant, which breeds, though sparingly, in the north of and Pelidna, Cuv.), the bill equals or is longer than the 
Scotland. Besides these, we have as occasional visitants,—_ head, is straight or slightly arched, compressed at the 
the great or solitary snipe,’ S. major, Gmel., which haunts base, the tip blunt, smooth, and dilated, semi-flexible, and 
the vast marshes of the north of Europe,—and a species furrowed throughout its length. The legs are of medium 
of which only one or two examples have been as yet dis- length, very slim, the feet four-toed, divided to the base, 
covered (it was first shot in Queen’s county, Ireland, we slightly margined, with the hind toe scarcely reaching to 
believe in 1822), named S. Sabini, by Mr Vigors.2 Al- the ground. 
though some of these birds have an extended geographical The elegant and interesting species which compose this 
distribution, the great similarity of several species, both in rather numerous genus are commonly known by the name 
size and plumage, has caused misapprehension. There is of sea-larks or sandpipers, a term likewise bestowed upon 
now no doubt that the species of Europe and America are the I otant. Many of them breed by the margins of lakes 
quite distinct. The lesser woodcock, S. minor, isa beauti- and rivers in the interior, although the majority congregate 
ful bird, well known in the United States. The brown in autumn In numerous flocks along the sea coast. They 
snipe of Pennant (S. grisea, Gmel.) forms the genus Ma- moult twice a year, and their spring and summer plumage 
CRORAMPHUuS, Leach. Its toes are webbed at the base. is generally very different from that of autumn and winter. 
The genus Ruyncua, Cuv., has the bill very similar to This has occasioned great confusion in the history of seve- 
that of the snipes and woodcocks, but it is slightly arched ral species. The sexes present no great disparity in point 
towards the tip, and wants the furrow on that part. The of plumage, but the females are of larger size. We coin- 
toes have no palmation. The species are more richly co- cide in Mr Selby’s opinion, that the new genera Calidris 
loured than their congeners, and, in consequence of their and Pelidna, which Baron Cuvier has proposed in place of 
| occasional variation, have been as yet but indifferently dis- 7% ringd, are not so distinct or well defined as to warrant their 
tinguished. The Cape species so called ( £. eapensis,—Scol, adoption, being in fact only such slight modifications of form 
capensis, Gm., Plate CCCC. fig. 4), occurs in Java and as might naturally be expected in birds placed at the ex- 
the East Indies; while A. variegata, by some regarded as tremes of the group to which they belong, and of which the 
its young, has been received both from China and the south intimate connection is shown by the intervention of species 
of Africa. A very distinct species, however (B. hilarea), of intermediate form, leading gradually, almost impercep- 
described by M. Valenciennes, has been discovered in South tibly, from one to the other. Besides, if these two generic 
| America.3 groups are adopted, it would appear that Zringa would 
Inthe genus Limosa of Bechstein, the bill is still longer cease to exist as a recognised title, which is surely not in 
than among the woodcocks, straight, or even slightly turned accordance with established rule. ‘The species of our 
upwards, and pervaded by lengthened grooves, although present genus are very widely distributed, and several are 
the terminal single groove is wanting. The tip is blunt identical in Europe and America. 
and depressed. ‘There is a palmation at the base of the The dunlin or purre, 7. variabilis, Temm. (7. alpina and 
outer toes. The general form of the species is more slen- cinelus, Linn.), is a strictly indigenous bird in Scotland, 
der, and the legs longer, than in the immediately preceding where it breeds both near the margins of our inland waters 
gtoups. They haunt more habitually saline marshes and and along the sea-shore,—residing with us throughout the 
the sea shore. year. In America it penetrates during the summer season 
_ Wehere place the birds called godwits, of which we have to the utmost habitable verge of the arctic circle, breeding 
two British species,—the black-tailed godwit, Z.melanura, on the desolate shores of Melville Peninsula. It likewise 
‘Leisler and Temm. (Scol. egocephala, Linn.), and the red inhabits Greenland, Iceland, Scandinavia, and probably 
godwit, L. rufa, Briss. (Scol. Lapponica, Linn.). Of both most of the coasts of Europe. We know that at least during 
of these birds the synonyms, till lately, were greatly con- winter it frequents the Italian shores. In the southern 
used, owing to the double moult to which they are sub- hemisphere it sometimes wanders as far as the Cape of 


1 British Ornithology, vol. ii. p- 110. 3 Ferrussac’s Bulletin des Sciences, 2d cah. 
Shims. Trdues Vol. xiv. p. 556. * Selby’s British Ornithology, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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Good Hope, and has been met with both in the West Indies 
and South America. When flying in great autumnal flocks, 
its aérial movements are extremely beautiful, each indivi- 
dual of the vast assemblage yielding so instantaneously to 
the same impulsion as to exhibit alternately the npper and 
the under surface of the body, so that we have for a time 
a living moving cloud of dusky brown, and then a brilliant 
flash of snowy whiteness. 

The larger species, called the knot (T. canutus, Linn.), 
has also a vast range in a northerly direction. It passes 
the summer within the arctic circle, breeding in Melville 
Peninsula, and in Hudson’s Bay, as far south as the fifty- 
fifth parallel. It lays four eggs of a dun colour, spotted 
with red, upon a tuft of withered grass. The knot win- 
ters in Britain, but many proceed much farther south, as 
we know they occur towards the end of autuinn in the 
Venetian territory. The great mass of the North Ame- 
rican knots pass over the United States, and spend the 
winter within the tropics. The other British species 
are 7. rufescens, Temminchii, minuta, maritima, and sub- 
arquata. 

The genus ARENARIA, Bechstein, closely resembles the 
sandpipers of the genus Tringa, but is distinguished by 
the entire absence of the hind toe. ‘The only known spe- 
cies is the sanderling (A. calidris), one of our winter birds 
of passage, whieh breeds in the remotest northern re- 
gions, forming a rude grassy nest among the desolate 
marshes, and laying four dusky coloured eggs, spotted 
with black. 

The genus Faucrnenus, Cuv. (composed of Scol. pyg- 
mea, Linn.), has the bill considerably arched, and the hind 
toe wanting. The only known species is an African bird, 
which occasionally makes its appearance in Europe. MI. 
Temminck seems to think it should be regarded rather 
as a synonym than a distinct actual species. 

The genus Macuerss, Cuv., bears a great resemblance 
to Tringa, except that there is an obvious palmation at 
the base of the toes. It contains only one species, com- 
monly called the ruff (TL. pugnaz, Linn.), well known in 
the Lincolnshire fenns and the London markets (see Plate 
CCCC. fig. 5). It is a summer bird of passage, arriving in 
the fenny districts of England in the month of April, and 
departing towards the end of September. The ruff, as its 
specific name implies, is a remarkably pugnacious species, 
a disposition which probably arises from its polygamous ha- 
bits, in which it differs from its congeners. Some people 
say there are more males than females. Be this as it may, 
as soon as these birds arrive, each male fixes upon a small 
hillock or dry grassy spot among the marshes, where he 
keeps turning about till he has almost trodden it bare; but 
the moment a femalé makes her appearance, a general com- 
bat commences, the male birds lowering their heads, ex- 
panding their neck-feathers, and flying at each other with 
the action of fighting cocks. ‘These battles are obstinate 
and long continued, and whoever proves the victor for the 
time obtains the female. They disperse at night for the 
sake of feeding, but every morning soon after daybreak 
each male returns to his hillock, where the same scenes 
of rivalry and love take place, and continue till their pas- 
sionate fervour is abated, towards the end of June. ‘The 
plumage of the ruff presents an almost infinite variety, 
scarcely two individuals being ever found precisely the 
same. The lengthened feathers of the head aud neck 
are produced in spring, and shed towards the close of 
summer ; and during autumn and winter the plumage be- 
comes so different from that of the breeding season, that 
the birds would not be recognised as the same by any one 
previously ignorant of such mutation. Their flesh is high- 
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ly esteemed as a delicate and nutritious food. Though 
these birds extend northwards as far as Iceland, and the 
colder parts of Russia, they never visit Scotland, the 
marsh of Prestwick Car, near Newcastle, appearing to 
be their British boundary. They occur, though rarely 
in North America. Though their natural food is wens 
and water insects, they fatten soon in confinement on 
boiled wheat, or bread and milk mixed with bruised hemp- . 
seed. 

The genus Hereropropa of Nuttall has the bill straight 
rather enlarged and punctate at the extremity, the tarsus 
of moderate length, the three anterior toes connected at 
the base by amembrane. Example, 7ringa semipalmata, 
Wilson. In the genus Hemipatma, Bonaparte, the bill 
is much larger than the head, partly arched, dilated, and 
studded at the tip with minute tubercles. The tarsus is 
very long, and the toes are usually connected by a mem- 
brane as far as the first articulation. The species are call. 
ed stilt sandpipers, of which 7. himantopus was discover- 
ed by C. L. Bonaparte and Mr Cooper. Both these genera 
are American. 

In the singular genus EuRINORHYNCHUS, Wilson, the 
bill is short, thin, depressed, spoon-shaped, the tarsi short, 
slender, reticulated. The only known species is a very 
rare and remarkable bird, E. griseus, native, it is suppos- 
ed, both to Europe and America It was formerly class- 
ed with the spoon-bills (Platalea pygmea, Linn.), though 
scarcely larger than a sparrow. ‘There is a specimen in 
the French Museum, which was accidentally killed near 
Paris. The plumage is gray above, white beneath. 

In the genus Puaxarovus of Brisson, the bill, though 
more flattened, resembles that of Z’ringa, but the toes 
are margined by a broadish membrane. In their habits the 
species are more aquatic than most of their congeners; for 
though they cannot dive, they float buoyantly on the sur- 
face, or even make their way by swimming with almost 
the ease of the regularly web-footed birds. The gray 
phalarope or scallop-toed sandpiper (Phal. lobatus, Flem.) 
is found occasionally in Britain during winter. It breeds 
habitually within the arctic circle, in Hudson's Bay, 
among the North Georgian Islands, and along the stenile 
shores of Melville Peninsula. According to Mr Bullock, 
it is not uncommon in the marshes of Sunda and Westra, 
the most northerly of the Orkney Isles. When seen 
swimming in pools, it is continually dipping its bill into 
the water, as if feeding on some minute aquatic creature. 
The plumage varies greatly with the season, and a variety 
of names have been bestowed in consequence of these mu- 
tations. The red phalarope ( Tringa fulicaria, Linn.) te- 
presents the summer plumage. It was seen by our north- 
ern navigators on the 10th of June, in latitude 68°, swim- 
ming at its ease though several miles from land, but sur- 
rounded by mountains of ice. 

In the genus Srrersivas, Illiger, the legs are rather 
low, the bill short, and the toes without palmation as In 
Tringa, but the bill is conical and pointed, with the nasal 
fissure extending only one half its length. The hind toe 
nearly touches the ground. ‘The only known species; 
St. interpres (of which St. morinellus is the young) 18 3 
winter bird of passage on the mainland of Britain, though 
‘+t breeds and remains throughout the year among the 
Shetland Isles. The turnstone, as it is vernacularly calle¢, 
is one of the most generally distributed of birds, being 
found at sonie season or other in almost every region © ‘ 
the globe. The English name is derived from its habit of fs 
turning over little stones along the shore in search of foot, 
which it is enabled to do by its bill being proportionally 
stronger and stiffer than that of its congeners. 


1816, pl. vi. 
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In the genus Toranus, Cuv., the bill is slender, round, 
| pointed, firm, the upper mandible slightly arched, with the 
nasal groove not extending above half its length. The 
form is light and active, the legs rather long, the toes 
webbed at the base, more especially between the outer 
and middle toe. In birds of this genus, as Mr Selby has 
observed, the comparatively hard and sharp-pointed bill 
indicates a corresponding change in habits and economy ; 
so that instead of seeking their food by probing in the 
sand or softer mud, they search for it along the pebbly 
banks of lakes and rivers, or the ocean’s gravelly shore. 
Some reside habitually in inland districts, while others 
prefer the sea-coast, or migrate thither during the autum- 
| nalseason. The British species are the dusky sandpiper, 
i a fuscus, Leisler ; the redshank, 7. calidris, Bechst. ; the 
green sandpiper, 7. ochropus, Temm.; the wood sandpiper, 
g glareola, Temm.; the common sandpiper, 7. hypoleucos, 
Temm. ; and the greenshank, 7. glottis, Bechst. Besides 
which, the spotted sandpiper, 7. macularia (a very com- 
mon species in North America), &c. are of occasional oc- 
currence. Regarding the last-named species, Mr Bartram 
_ informed Alexander Wilson, that he saw one of these birds 
defend her young for a considerable time from the repeat- 
ed attacks of a ground squirrel. ‘The scene of action was 
on the river shore. The parent had thrown herself, with 
her two young behind her, between them and the land; 
and at every attempt of the squirrel to seize them by a 
circuitous sweep, she raised both her wings in an almost 
perpendicular position, assuming the most alarming aspect 
possible, and rushing forwards on the squirrel, which for a 
time drew back intimidated ; but soon returning, was met 

as before by the affectionate but infuriated bird, her wings 
and whole plumage bristling up to twice their natural size. 
_ This interesting, but, for one of the parties, fearful play, 
continued fer about ten minutes, when the strength of the 
bird began to flag, and the attacks of the quadruped be- 
came more audacious, on which Mr Bartram interfered, 
| “like one of those celestial agents,” says Wilson, “ who in 
Homer's time so often decided the palm of victory”! ‘The 
green-shank ( 7’. glottis), though usually regarded as mere- 
ly a passenger in spring and autumn, is now known to breed 
fa Scotland. It inhabits the northern parts of both conti- 
Nents, but is rarer in the new world than the old. Mr Au- 
dubon traced it as far south as the Tortugas, near the ex- 
\tremity of East Florida, and Latham received it from Ja- 
Maica. It also occurs in Bengal. Our common red-shank 
(ZL. calidris) is found occasionally in North America. A 
large species well known in the western world by the name 
of willet, and characterized by all the anterior toes being 
conspicuously webbed at the base, forms M. Bonaparte’s 
genus Catoptropuorus. ‘This bird not only wades, but 
swims. It is the semi-palmated snipe (Scol. semi-palma- 
‘as) of the older systems. 

The genus Loziprs of Cuvier combines the bill of the 
preceding genus ( Totanus) with the lobated toes of Pha- 
laropus. We may mention as an example the red-necked 
phalarope,— Tringa hyperborea, Linn. (Lob. hyperborea, 
Cuv.), a species not uncommon among our northern islands, 
where it swims with great ease,—resembling when in the 
water a beautiful miniature representation ofa duck. Itlike- 
wise breeds all along the forlorn shores of arctic America, 
tesorting to Hudson’s Bay in autumn. Another species 
(LZ. Wilsonii) seems confined to the new world, where it 
oreeds on the banks of the Saskatchewan, and occurs at 
fast as far south as Mexico. It does not advance to so 
ugh a northern latitude as the hyperborean species, being 
'§ yet unknown beyond the fifty-fifth parallel. It forms 
in artless nest within the shelter of some grassy tuft, lay- 
38 two or three pear-shaped eggs, of a tint between yel- 
owish gray and cream colour, interspersed with small 
oundish spots, and a few larger blotches of umber-brown 
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towards the obtuser end. It can only be regarded as a 
Straggler in the United States. This bird forms the sub- 
genus HoLopopius of Bonaparte, the basal web between 
the inner and middle toe being less than in the preceding 
species. The synonyms of both are still somewhat con- 
fused. 

The genus Himantopus, Brisson, has the bill round, 
slender, pointed, the nasal furrow extending only half its 
length. But the principal and most peculiar character 
consists in the enormous length of the leg and tarsus, from 
which the species have derived the title of stilts, or long- 
legged plovers. ‘The toes are united by a basal web, larger 
on the outer than the inner portion of the foot. These birds 
have a greater predilection for the borders of the sea, and 
for brackish lakes, than for the banks of rivers or pure 
fresh-water lakes. Their movements are rapid on the 
wing, but their gait is somewhat staggering, from the dis- 
proportionate length of their legs. The kind which occurs 
in Europe (Him. melanopterus, Meyer), called the black- 
winged stilt, has been known to breed in France, and ac- 
cidentally visits England, but its chief resorts are the great 
salt marshes of Hungary and Russia. It is often seen in 
Italy in little flocks in spring, travelling northwards. It 
likewise occurs in Asia, Africa, and America; but the spe- 
cies of the new world, described by Wilson, is the Him. ni- 
gricollis of Vieillot. We shall here quote his account of its 
manners and mode of nidification, as the history of the Eu- 
ropean stilt, in these particulars, is scarcely known. “ ‘This 
species arrives on the sea-coast of New Jersey about the 
25th of April, in small detached flocks of twenty or thirty 
together. ‘These sometimes again subdivide into lesser 
parties ; but it rarely happens that a pair is found soli- 
tary, as during the breeding season they usually associate 
in small companies. On their first arrival, and indeed dur- 
ing the whole of their residence, they inhabit those parti- 
cular parts of the salt marshes pretty high up towards the 
land, that are broken into numerous shailow pools, but are 
not usually overflowed by the tides during the summer. 
These pools or ponds are generally so shallow that with 
their long legs the avocets can easily wade them in every 
direction ; and as they abound in minute shell-fish, and 
multitudes of aquatic insects and their larvee, besides the 
eggs and spawn of others deposited in the soft mud below, 
these birds find here an abundant supply of food, and are 
almost continually seen wading about in such places, often 
up to the breast in water. 

“ In the vicinity of these bald places, as they are called, 
fifty yards off, among the thick tufts of grass, one of these 
small associations, consisting perhaps of six or eight pair, 
takes up its residence during the breeding season. About 
the first week in May they begin to construct their nests, 
which are at first slightly formed of a small quantity of old 
grass, scarcely sufficient to keep the eggs from the wet 
marsh. As they lay and sit, however, either dreading the 
rise of the tides, or from some other purpose, the nest is 
increased in height with dry twigs of a shrub very com- 
mon in the marshes, roots of the salt grass, sea-weed, and 
various other substances, the whole weighing between two 
and three pounds. ‘This habit of adding materials to the 
nest after the female begins sitting, is common to almost 
all other birds that breed in the marshes. The eggs are 
four in number, of a dark yellowish clay colour, thickly 
marked with large blotches of black. ‘These nests are 
often placed within fifteen or twenty yards of each other ; 
but the greatest harmony seems to prevail among the pro- 
prietors. While the females are sitting, the males are 
either wading through the ponds or roaming over the ad- 
joining marshes; but should a person make his appear- 
ance, the whole collect togetiier in the air, flying with 
their long legs extended behind them, keeping up a con- 
tinual yelping note of click, click, click. i) flight is 
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and not in short, sudden jerks, like that of the 
plover. As they frequently alight on the bare marsh, they 
drop their wings, stand with their legs half bent, and 
trembling, as if unable to sustain the burden ‘of their bo- 
dies. In this ridiculous posture they will sometimes stand 
for several minutes, uttering a curring sound, while, from 
the corresponding quiverings of their wings and long legs, 
they seem to balance themselves with great difficulty. 

“This singular manceuvre is, no doubt, intended to induce 
a belief that they may be easily cauglit, and so turn the 
attention of the person from the pursuit of their nests and 
young to themselves. ‘The red-necked avocet practises the 
very same deception, in the same ludicrous manner, and 
both alight indiscriminately on the ground or in the water. 
Both will occasionally swim for a few feet, when they 
chance in wading to lose their depth, as I have had seve- 
ral times an opportunity of observing.” 

The singular birds called avocets form the genus Rz- 
curvirosTRA, Linn. Their feet are almost as fully pal- 
mated as those of certain Natatores, yet they are gene- 
rally classed among the Grallatores, by reason of their 
lengthened tarsi, and legs pare above the knee. The bill 
also has the same lengthened, slender, pointed form, and 
smooth elastic structure, which characterize our present 
order, with which the birds in question agree in their ge- 
neral mode of life. The character which distinguishes 
them from all other birds is the extraordinary upward cur- 
vature of the bill (see Plate CCCC. fig. 6). The avocets 
live either in pairs or small companies in the midst of 
marshes, where they wade about with great ease, and toa 
considerable depth, in consequence of their bodies being 
raised so high above the surface. Though web-footed, 
they do not swim except by compulsion ; yet one which 
Wilson wounded attempted repeatedly to dive, but the 
water was too shallow for his purpose. They run rapidly, 
and their flight is powerful and long sustained. ‘Their 
nests are described as small cavities in the earth, lined 
with a few weeds, or merely the bosom of the bare sand ; 
sometimes, however, they are raised several inches above 
the surface, as if to avoid the effects of moisture or inun- 
dation. ‘The European species (4. avocetia, Linn.) is not 
uncommon along the eastern coasts of England south of 
the Lumber. It breeds in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, as well as in Romney Marsh in Kent. ‘They 
assemble during winter in small flocks, frequenting the 
oozy shores about the mouths of rivers, where they scoop 
out small worms and mollusca. Buffon indulges in one of 
his characteristic vagaries while discussing the singular 
bill of this bird, which he supposes to be “ one of those 
errors or essays of nature, which, #f carried a little further, 
would destroy itself; for 7f the curvature of the bill were 
a degree increased, the bird could not procure any sort of 
food, and the organ destined for the support of life would 
infallibly occasion its destruction.” ‘This essay of nature 
is, however, as it happens, a most successful one; for by 
means of its lengthened legs and upturned bill, the avo- 
cet feeds with facility in muddy marshes, where if other- 
wise organized it would probably starve. Jf a devoted 
servant of God, while tonsorially engaged on some beau- 
tiful Sabbath morning, were to move the edge of his glit- 
tering blade an inch nearer his carotid artery, he would 
die, leaving behind him, in all probability, a disconsolate 
widow, and a large family of small children; but as he 
takes especial care to move his useful weapon in another 
direction, the artery remains intact, and the crime of sui- 
cide unaccomplished. We doubt not that the curvature 
of the bill in question could not have been better project- 
ed even by Buffon himself, although le was addicted in 
his youth to mathematics. The American avocet (J. 
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Americana, Linn., Plate CCCC. fig. 6) has the head and Gus, 
neck pale rufous, and the bill takes a downward curve to- t 
wards the extremity. Though abundant on the banks of —* ‘ 
the Saskatchewan, as far as the fifty-third parallel, it does 
not seem to proceed into the more northern regions. Be- 
sides these species, there are the R. alba of Latham (R, 
orientalis, Cuv.), from India ; and the R. rubricollis, Temm. 
a native of New Holland. Our indigenous species also ie 
curs both in Asia and Africa. 


FAMILY V.—MACRODACTYLES. 


The prevailing character of this group consists in the 
extremely long narrow form of the toes, which are with- 
out any connecting web. Nevertheless the species run 
with great ease in moist places, and some of them swim 
very swiftly. The bill, more or less compressed laterally, 
varies in length in different genera, but is never so deli- 
cately slender as among the preceding family. The body 
in these birds is much compressed, a form determined in 
a great measure by the narrow nature of the sternum. 
The wings are of medium length, or short and the power 
of flight, though necessarily efficient in such as are birds of 
passage, is on the whole restricted, or but sparingly exer- 
cised. The posterior toe is of considerable length. 

The first genus, called Parra by Linneus, contains 
the jacanas, by some named spur-winged water-hens. The 
pill is rather longer than the head, nearly straight, laterally 
compressed, and somewhat enlarged both above and below 
towards the extremity. There is usuallya small fleshy shield 
upon the base of the forehead. The toes are of great length, 
very narrow, unwebbed, and the claws, especially the hin- 
der one, very long and sharp (see Plate CCCC. fig. 7) aime 
anterior angle of the wing is armed with a spur. The jaca- 
nas occur in the warmer countries of the world—in Ben- 
gal, Java, the Celebes, China, South America, and parts of 
‘Africa. They inhabit marshy places, and run with great 
facility over the surface of aquatic plants, their long, ex- 
tended toes spreading over so much space as to prevent 
their sinking in the water. They feed on insects, build | 
their nests among the moist herbage, and lay four or five 
greenish eggs spotted with brown. Their flight, though 
low, is rapid. ‘They are shy and silent birds, except at 
night, when tlieir voices are often heard among the marshes. 
The Chinese jacana of Latham (Parra sinensis, Gmelin) 
is found both along the marine shores and the moist plains 
of the interior. ‘This species, as Mr Gould ea 
distinguished not more by grace and beauty of form, th 
by its admirable adaptation to the particular localities to 
which nature has allotted it. Formed for traversing the 
wide morass, or lotus-covered surface of water, it supports 
itself upon the floating weeds and leaves by its extraordi- 
nary extent of toes and unusual lightness of body. Like 
our common water-hen, of whose habits and manners It 
partakes largely, it is no doubt capable of swimming, al- 
thongh the long and pendent tail-feathers seem an incon : 
venient appendage for such a purpose. Its powers of flight | 


appear deficient, the quill-feathers being terminated by @ 
slender process proceeding from the tip of each shaft. 
This singular bird has been long known as a native of the 
low lands of India and other eastern countries, but was _ 
not till lately ascertained to occur in the Himalaya, where — 
it inhabits lakes and swamps among the hills.’ Another — 
eastern species (P. gallinacea, Temm. Pl. Col. 464) 18 
provided with a crest, but wants the spurs upon the wings 
In the genus PALAMEDEA, Linn., the bill is rather short, 
conical, compressed, convex, and curved at the extremity: 
There is a bare space around the eyes, the wings are al 
ay 
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ple, furnished with strong spurs. The tarsi are short and 
thick, the toes and claws long. Some systematic writers 
include in this genus only a single species, P. cornuta, 
Linn., called kamichi or the horned screamer, a South 
American bird, larger than a goose, with a slender move- 
able horny projection on the forehead. Though this bird 
affects inundated places, its toes are without palmation. 
In its general aspect, and several of its special habits, it 
exhibits an approach to the gallinaceous order ; and al- 
' though its stomach is but slightly muscular, it lives much 
on grain and herbage.’ It is also easily reduced to the 
| domestic state; and although it lays only two eggs, tlie 
_ young speedily follow the parents. 
) "dt is by no means easy to conjecture the natural uses 
of these formidable weapons on the wings of this and se- 
_ yeral other species. One would suppose them intended 
to wage war among their kind,—yet the birds so endowed 
| _ are for the most part peaceable, and aversc to broil and 
. 
| 
‘ 


battle—even in most instances of a timid and fearful na- 
ture ; and in the case of several of the plover tribe, there 
is no appreciable difference in the habits of the armed and 
unarmed kinds. All who have studied the manners of the 
kamichis agree that they are the gentle inhabitants of 
moist savannahs, or the shores of those extensive rivers 
which intersect the southern portion of America, and that 
there is nothing pugnacious in their temper. Yet they 
are “ donbly armed,” the margin of each wing bearing a 
pair of very large spurs, thick at the base, but tapering 
sharply to a point, and, no doubt, when driven forcibly for- 
ward by the muscular action of a powerful wing, capable 
of inflicting such a blow as would at once deprive most 
_ smal] animals of life. 
Another bird, by some referred to our present genus, 
is Pal. chavaria, Temm. (PI. Col. 219), the Parra chava- 
na of Linn., known in some English works as the faithful 
_ jacana. Instead of a horn, its head is ornamented by a 
feathered crest, and there is an obvious palmation between 
the outer and middle toes. For these and other reasons 
it forms the genus Cuauna of Illiger. Its head and upper 
neck are clothed with down, the latter being surrounded 
bya black collar. ‘The rest of the plumage is lead colour 
_and blackish, with a white spot upon the front of the wings, 
and another on the base of the primaries. Linnzeus, on 
‘the authority of Jacquin, gives the following history of this 
bird :—« It inhabits the rivers, lakes, and marshes, near the 
river Sinu, about thirty leagues from Carthagena, in South 
‘America. It feeds on vegetables; its gait is solemn and 
‘slow, but it flies easily and swiftly; it cannot run unless 
assisted by the wings at the same time. When any part 
of the skin is touched by the hand, a crackling is felt, 
though it is very downy beneath the feathers; and this 
don adheres so closely as to enable the bird at times to 
swim, notwithstanding the length of its legs and of its 
cleft feet; which latter enable it also to walk on the aqua- 
tic plants of the pools. It has two strong and pointed 
__ | Spurson the bend of the wing, which are, however, hid- 
den when the latter is closed, but when expanded they 
become formidable weapons, aided by the strong and 
lengthened wing ; and by means of them it is able to drive 
off birds as big as the carrion vulture, and even that bird 
itself. The natives, who keep poultry in great numbers, 
have one of these tame, which goes along with the flock 
about the neighbourhood to feed during the day, when 
this faithful shepherd defends them against birds of prey: 
tt never deserts the charge committed to its care, although 
able to fly, but returns home with them safe in the even- 
ing. It is so tame as to suffer itself to be handled by a 
3'0WN person, but will not permit children to attempt the 


same. Its voice is clear and loud, but far from agreeable.” 
| 
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Baron Cuvier here places the genus Mrcapopius, Quoy Gralla- 
et Gaim., of which the bill is slender, straight, flattened, teres. 


and enlarged at the base, restricted at the centre, and in- 
flated towards the point. The tail is small and wedge- 
shaped. The general form is massive, the plumage usual- 
ly brown, without lustre. The species inhabit New Gui- 
nea, the Marianne Islands, &c. and are described in the 


voyages of I’reycinet and Duperrey. They are remark- - 


able for the largeness of their eggs. Some authors place 
them with the genera Crax and Penelope, rather than in 
the grallatorial order. 

The extensive genus Raxuus, Linn,, is in one or other 
of its forms known in almost every country of the world. 
With Bechstein, we would restrict the title to such as have 
the bill longer than the head, rather slender, compressed 
at the base, with the tip cylindrical, and slightly curved. 
As a British example may be mentioned our common 
water-rail (£0. aguaticus), a shy and solitary bird, which 
resides throughout the year in Britain. It is extensively 
spread over Kurope, but does not occur in America. The 
land-rails form the genus Crex, Bechstein, and have the 
bill shorter than the head, thick at the base, somewhat 
cultrate, and compressed. ‘The wings are armed with a 
small concealed spine. Besides the well-known corn-crake 
(C. pratensis), a summer bird of passage, of which the de- 
ceptive note is heard so often during evening twilight, we 
have the spotted crake, C. porzana, Baillon’s crake, C. 
Baillonii (Olivaceous gallinule of Mont. P), and the little 
crake, C. pusilla. The Carolina rail seems a Crexv in the 
form of its bill, though its aquatic habits assimilate it to 
ftallus. It assembles during autumn in vast numbers on 
the reedy shores of the larger rivers in the middle and 
southern states of North America, and affords abundant 
occupation to sportsmen. Any active and expert marks- 
man may kill ten or twelve dozen in a few hours. It win- 
ters to the south of the Union. The diet of the different 
species probably varies with time and place. The Ame- 
rican bird just named is very fond of rice. Our own spe- 
cies feed both on grain and insects. Sir W. Jardine found 
a short-tailed field-mouse in the stomach of a land-rail. 
This bird is called king of the quails in some continental 
countries, in consequence of its arriving and departing 
with these birds. 

The old genus Fuxica, Linn., has, like the preceding, 
been also subdivided, in accordance with the form of the 
bill and lobation of the toes. For example, the genus 
GacuinuLa of Briss. and Lath. has the bill resembling 
that of Crea, but there is a flat ficshy shield upon the fore- 
head. The toes are long, and bordered by an extremely 
narrow lateral margin. We here place our British galli- 
nule, familiarly known by the name of water-hen, G. chlo- 
ropus, Lath. ‘This bird, though with us a permanent re- 
sidenter, is migratory in all the more northern parts of 
Europe. It occurs both in Asia and Africa, but not in 
America, as some erroneously suppose. It swims and 
dives well, though its feet might, a priori, be deemed but 
little fit for such aquatic service. ‘The water-hen is of 
rather familiar habits, that is, a pair are sure to make 
their appearance as soon as any small artificial piece of 
water has been formed, even in the closest proximity to 
human dwellings. It builds by the water-side, and lays a 
great number of eggs, from eight to ten, which it is said 
to cover carefully during its occasional absence in search 
of food. The purple and Florida gallinules (G. Martinica 
and galeata) occur in North America; and a Javanese spe- 
cies (G. ardosiaca) is described by M. Vieillot. 

In the genus Porruyrio of Brisson, the bill is higher 
in relation to its length than in the preceding. The 
toes are extremely long, with scarcely a perceptible bor- 
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der; and the frontal disk, sometimes rounded, sometimes 
square above, is of considerable size. The species are 
remarkable for richness of colouring. P. hyacinthinus, 
Temm. (Fulica porphyrio, Linn.), is an African species, 
not unfrequent in Sicily and Sardinia. 

The genus Furica, as now restricted, is chiefly distin- 
guished from its congeners by a scallop-shaped or broadly- 
festooned membrane on each side of the toes. It con- 
tains the coots, of which F. atra, Linn., our common coot, 
affords a good example. This bird, as generally distri- 
buted in Britain throughout the summer season as the 
water-hen, leaves the northern portions of the island on 
the approach of winter. It dislikes being approached in 
open water, though a good diver, and quickly betakes it- 
self to some protecting cover of reeds or other water-plants 
on every slight alarm. The cinereous coot of the western 
world (F. Americana, Gmel.) is a distinct species, though 
not so regarded by Alexander Wilson. It is widely spread 
over a vast extent of territory, from the steaming marshes 
of Jamaica to the cool and grassy lakes which skirt the 
plains of the Saskatchewan. 

Baron Cuvier terminates his systematic exposition of 
the grallatorial order by three genera of a somewhat ano- 
malous nature, which certainly do not amalgamate either 
with their neighbours or each other. 

The genus CHIONIs of Forster has the bill short, strong, 
compressed, the nostrils tubular, and protected by hard, 
elevated, and compressed folds, which envelope the base. 
(Plate CCCC. fig. 8.) The front of the head and part of the 
face are naked, the wings long, the feet short. There is 
only a single species known. It is called the sheath-bill, 
Ch. Forsteri, or necrophaga, or vaginalis, and is of snowy 
whiteness, and of the size of a pigeon. A great diversity 
of opinion exists regarding its position; some writers re- 
moving it into the ensuing order, while Mr Swainson places 
it among the Columbide. It inhabits New Zealand, Ker- 
guelen’s Land, Staten Land, and other countries of the 
southern hemisphere, where it is said to frequent the sea- 
shore in flocks, feeding on mollusca and carrion, which lat- 
ter renders its flesh offensive to the taste. It was dis- 
covered during Cook’s circumnavigation. 

The genus GLAREOLA, Gmel., contains the pratincoles, 
or sea-partridges as they are sometimes called. The bill 
is short, compressed, somewhat arched throughout, and 
rather deeply cleft. The wings are of great length, and 
very sharp pointed, somewhat resembling those of swal- 
lows. The legs are of medium length, and there is a 
slight palmation between the outer and middle toes. ‘The 
tail is usually forked. These birds fly in numerous noisy 
flocks, and feed on insects, “ particuliérement des mouches 
et autres insectes ailés qui vivent parmi les jones et les 
roseaux; il se lance” (M. Temminck alludes particularly 
to the European species) “sur ces insectes avec une rapi- 
dité étonnante, et les saisit au vol ou a la course.” The 
pratincoles inhabit the temperate and warmer regions of 
the old world, and are unknown in America. The col- 
lared or Austrian species (G. torguata, Meyer) is com- 
mon in the south-eastern countries of Europe, and has 
been killed occasionally in Britain? G. lactea, Temm., 
inhabits Bengal ;3 G. grallaria of the same author is na- 
tive to New Holland. 

Lastly, the genus PuaNicoPpTERvs, Linn., contains 
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those extraordinary birds called flamingoes. The bill is 
higher than wide, dentated, conical towards the point, the 
upper mandible suddenly bent from its centre downwards 
upon the under one, which is the broadest. The neck and 
legs are of extraordinary length, and the anterior toes are 
united by a broad palmation. Mr Swainson regards this 
genus as the grallatorial type of the Anatide, and he con- 
sequently places it in the natatorial order, which we are 
just about to enter. The only species known in Europe is 
Ph. ruber, Linn., a bird well known in Sicily and Calabria, 
and very abundant in Sardinia, especially among the la- 
gunes and marshes in the neighbourhood of Cagliari, 
Large flocks occur almost every year along the southern 
coasts of France, and a few sometimes stray as far north- 
wards as the banks of the Rhine. It is common in many 
countries of Africa and Asia; but the American species, 
regarded as synonymous by Wilson, is a distinct kind, men- 
tioned long ago as such by Molina. (See Plate CCCC. fig. 
9.) It is the PA. Americanus of Mr Nuttall, and the bird 
alluded to by Thomas Campbell in his Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming :— 


Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes. 


Another western kind occurs in South America (Ph. 
ignipalliatus, Isid. Geoff.),4 while a fourth (PA, minor) 
is native to the Cape and Senegal.? These birds in ge- 
neral inhabit solitary sea-coasts in most of the warmer 
regions of the earth, where they associate in flocks, and 
migrate in bodies formed into an angular phalanx, like 
wild geese. They feed upon mollusca, insects, and spawn, 
which they fish up by means of their lengthened necks, 
sometimes turning their bill upside down, to take advan- 
tage of its peculiar, and apparently inconvenient form. 
They are said to be extremely shy and watchful (although 
Dampier and his two companions succeeded in killing 
fourteen at once®), and place sentinels, which on the ap- 
proach of threatened danger; give alarm bya loud and 
trumpet-like cry. They also breed together in inundated 
marshes, raising their nests to a considerable height, by 
collecting the mud into a pyramidal hillock with their 
toes, after which they brood and hatch their eggs in what 
may be called a standing posture, their feet and legs be- 
ing often in the water. ‘The young are only two or three 
in number, aud run almost as soon as excluded from the 
shell. They sleep standing upon one leg, with the neck 
folded back upon the body, and the head reclined beneath 
the wing. They run swiftly, but never swim from choice.’ 
The tongue of the European flamingo was much admired 
by ancient epicures ; and Apicius, that “ deepest abyss 
of wastefulness,” as Pliny calls him, is supposed to have 
been the first to discover its exquisite flavour? 


OrperR VI.—PALMIPEDES, or WEB-FOOTED 
BIRDS? 


The birds of this order are especially characterized by their 
eculiar adaptation for swimming, their feet being gene 
rally short and placed far behind, their tarsi short and com- 
pressed, and their anterior toes connected by membranes, 
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or inlayed by lateral lobes. Their plumage is close, often 
glossy, and imbued with an oily fluid, which repels the 
water; and their skin is moreover covered with a dense 
layer of down, which prevents the rapid escape of the heat 
enerated in their bodies. They are the only birds whose 
neck exceeds their legs in length, the reason of which ar- 
rangement is, that while swimming on the surface of the 
water they have often to search for their food at some depth. 
Their sternum is elongated so as to cover the greater part 
of the viscera, and has only a lateral notch, or oval fora- 
men, so that a large surface is afforded for the insertion of 
the pectoral muscles. Their cesoplagus is always wide, 
their gizzard generally muscular, and their intestine fur- 
nished with two rather long ceca. Their windpipe varies 
in form, but the inferior larynx is simple, although in one 
family it has a curious bony and cartilaginous dilatation. 

This order has been divided into four families : 

1, The Brachyptere, or short-winged sea-birds, having 
the wings very short, and the feet placed so far behind 
that they are obliged to assume a nearly erect posture when 
on shore. 

2. The Longipenne, or long-winged sea birds, having 
the wings extremely long, the hind toe free or wanting, 
and the bill horny. 

3. The Totipalme, of which the hind toe is connected 
with the rest by a common web, the wings long, and the 
bill horny. 

4. The Lamellirostres, whose bill, which is thick and co- 
vered with a soft skin, has the edges furnished with trans- 
verse horny plates or teeth.! 


FAMILY I.—BRACHYPTERZ, OR DIVERS. 


_The organization of these birds renders them more aqua- 
tic than those of any other family. Many of them reside 
| almost entirely on’ the waters, fly little, and walk with diffi- 
_ culty, their feet being placed very far behind. Their wings 
| are generally extremely short, and their flight, although 
} sametimes rapid, is neither undulated nor buoyant. In 
Some species they are reduced to mere organs of natation, 
_thequills not being developed. All the species are furnished 
with a dense and short plumage, swim and dive with re- 
markable agility, and pursue their prey under the surface, 
employing their wings as well as their feet to aid their 
progress. They are generally distributed, migrate exten- 
sively, and breed in society, often on rocky islands or abrupt 
cliffs. This family may be divided into three tribes. 

Ist. The divers,— Colymbide, are characterized by their 
Straight, compressed, pointed, smooth bill, lingar and lateral 
‘Nostrils, narrow wings, and short tail. In some the feet 
are lobed, in others webbed. 

The grebes, genus Popiceps (Plate CCCCI. fig. 1), re- 
semble the coots in the form of their feet, their anterior 
toes, instead of being connected by webs, being merely 
dilated by means of lateral lobes. Their body is generally 
short and depressed ; their neck long and slender; their 
oill straight, compressed, tapering, and pointed ; their nos- 
ttils linear and pervious. The legs (tibize) are entirely 
“oncealed in the abdomen ; the tarsi are extremely com- 
oressed ; and the claw of the middle toe is flattened and 
lilated. The plumage is remarkably soft, silky, and often, 
‘Specially on the lower part, has a shining gloss. Their 
"ngs are very narrow, and their tail is generally reduced 
0 aslight tuft of scarcely distinguishable feathers. ‘These 
urds when on shore are obliged to stand in a nearly erect 
‘osture ; but although they walk with difficulty, their flight 
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is rapid, and their motions on the water extremely quick. Palmi- 
They dive and pursue their way under water with extreme  Pedes. 


agility, and when apprehensive of danger generally disap- 
pear under the surface, instead of flying off. Their food 
consists of small fishes, crustacea, mollusca, and insects, 
as well as seeds of aquatic plants ; and they nestle in marshy 
places, laying several eggs, generally of a white colour. 
Their plumage varies so much, according to age and sex, 
that the species have been erroneously multiplied by au- 
thors. Four species inhabit Europe, of which two may be 
particularly mentioned. 

The great crested grebe, Podiceps cristatus, is of the size 
of a mallard, blackish brown on the upper parts, with a 
white band on the wing, and of a silvery white beneath. 
The adults have a double black crest, and a large reddish 
ruff or tippet margined with black, on the upper part of the 
neck. ‘This species inhabits the northern part of both con- 
tinents, where it breeds, and whence it migrates southward 
on the approach of winter. The nest is made of rushes 
and flags, or other aquatic herbage ; and the eggs, three 
or four in number, are of a greenish white. Several au- 
thors allege that the female sometimes succours her young, 
when fatigued or in danger, by carrying them on her back 
or beneath her wings. From their surprising agility in 
diving they are not inappropriately named water-witches 
and dippers in America. The skins are dressed and made 
into muffs and tippets. 

The little grebe, or dobchick, Podiceps minor, is the 
sniallest of the species, not exceeding ten inches in length. 
It is not uncommon in most parts of Europe, as well as in 
the north of Asia, and the country around Hudson’s Bay. 
In large rivers and lakes individuals are said to be some- 
times devoured by pike and other fishes. In the adult the 
upper parts are deep black, the lower silvery gray, the 
throat black, and the neck ferruginous. 

The finfoots, Popoa, Illig., have the feet lobed like the 
coots and grebes; but their tail is more developed, and 
their claws more pointed. (Plate CCCCI. fig. 2.) To this 
genus have been referred the African finfoot, P. Senegalen- 
sts, and the Surinam species, P. Surinamensis, which latter, 
however, is by some considered as belonging to Anhinga. 

The divers properly so called, genus CotymsBus, greatly 
resemble the grebes in form, but differ from them in hav- 
ing the toes regularly webbed, and the tail moderately de- 
veloped. Their body is elongated, and somewhat depressed; 
their neck long, their head small, oblong, and compressed ; 
their bill rather long, straight, and tapering to a point ; 
their plumage short and close; their wings of moderate 
length, but very narrow. These birds are peculiarly aqua- 
tic, and while in search of food remain often longer sub- 
merged than on the surface, to which they seem occasion- 
ally to come merely for the purpose of respiring. They 
feed on fishes of various kinds, but generally of small size, 
as well as on crustacea. Like the grebes, they dive when 
alarmed, and are not easily raised from the water, although 
their flight, which is direct, is very rapid. On land they 
stand erect, and walk with difficulty. They are generally 
solitary, breed on the margins of lakes in the arctic re- 
gions, and lay two or three very elongated, dark-coloured, 
and spotted eggs. Their flesh is dark-coloured and unsa- 
voury. Of this genus the more remarkable species are the 
following. 

The great northern diver, Colymbus glacialis, is about 
two feet and three quarters long, with the upper parts 
black, spotted with white ; the head and neck glossy black, 
with green reflections, the lower parts white; the tail has 
twenty feathers. This species is generally distributed in 
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* For some interesting general observations on certain genera of this order, the reader may consult “ Remarks on the Pelagic Birds, 


| nd on certain other Palmipedes, considered especially as regards their habits and their geographical distribution in the Oceans of the 


tlobe,” published in Freycinet’s Voyage autour du Monde,— Partie Zoologique, par MM. Quoy and Gaimard. 
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the cold and temperate climates of the northern hemi- 
sphere. It breeds in the arctic regions, generally on the 
margin of lakes, or on islands, laying three eggs of a 
dull olive tint spotted with dusky. “ Far out at sea in 
winter,” says: Nuttall, “ and in the great western lakes, 
particularly Huron and Michigan, in summer, I have 
often heard, on a fine calm morning, the sad and wolfish 
call of the solitary loon, which like a dismal echo seems 
slowly to invade the ear, and rising as it proceeds, dies 
away in the air. This boding sound to mariners, suppos- 
ed to be indicative of a storm, may be heard sometimes 
for two or three miles, when the bird itself is invisible, or 
reduced almost to a speck in the distance. The abori- 
gines, nearly as superstitious as sailors, dislike to hear 
the cry of the loon, considering the bird, from its shy and 
extraordinary habits, as a sort of supernatural being. By 
the Norwegians its long-drawn howl is, with more appear- 
ance of reason, supposed to portend rain.” The flesh of 
this bird is dark and unpalatable 5 but its skin, with the 
feathers on, is used by various barbarous tribes as an arti- 
cle of clothing: 

Two other species, of inferior size, the red-throated di- 
ver, C. septentrionalis, and the black-throated, C. arcticus, 
inhabit the same regions, and are nearly similar in ha- 
bits. Both these birds breed in some of the northern parts 
of Scotland. 

The guillemots, genus Unt, have the bill of moderate 
length, robust, straight, compressed, and pointed ; the 
nostrils nearly basal, lateral, linear, and partially covered 
by short feathers. The head is rather large and oblong, 
the neck short. The legs are placed far back, and their 
feet differ from those of the divers in wanting the hind 
toe. Their wings are short, narrow, and pointed ; but 
they fly with considerable speed, and their tail is very 
short and rounded. ‘These birds migrate in small flocks, 
and collect in vast assemblages to breed on the abrupt 
precipices and rocky islands of the northern seas, whence 
they again retire towards the end of autumn. They form 
no nest, but deposit their single egg, which is pyriform 
and of great size, on the bare rock. 

The common guillemot, Uria troile, is somewhat less 
than the mallard, and has the pill longer than the head; 
its upper parts are black, the lower white, as are the tips 
of the secondary quills ; in summer the head is brown, and 
the adult has a black stripe behind the eye. This spe- 
cies is very abundant along the northern coasts of Eu- 
rope and America, and nowhere more so than in the Bri- 
tish seas. 

Another species, about the same size, but distinguishable 
by having the bill shorter and much more robust, is the 
thick-billed guillemot, Uria Brunnichii, which also occurs 
in the northern seas of both continents, but does not ex- 
tend so far south as the former. 

The Greenland dove, or little guillemot of authors, has 
been considered by some as constituting a distinct genus, 
to which Cuvier has given the name of Ceruus. It is 
about the size of a large pigeon, and is entirely black, ex- 
cepting a large white space on the middle of the wing, and 
the feet, which are red. This species, unlike those men- 
tioned above, breeds under stones or in the crevices of 
rocks, where it lays two or three light-coloured eggs, 
spotted with dusky. It is frequent in the northern seas, 
and breeds on the Scottish coasts in great numbers. 

2d. The auks,—Aleade, which form the next group, are 
very closely allied to the guillemots, from which they are 
easily distinguished by their extremely compressed and 
vertically elevated bill, which is usually transversely fur- 
rowed. ‘The toes are entirely webbed, but the hind toe 
is wanting, as in the guillemots, which they further re- 
semble in their habits and distribution. This tribe may 
be divided into several subordinate genera. 


The puffins, genus FRATERCULA, have the bill shorter Py 
than the head, and as high at the base as it is long, a cir pee 
cumstance which gives these birds an extraordinary _— 

: ‘ ge, ap- ~ 
pearance, and has given rise to the appellations of coulter- 
nebs and parrot-bills, vulgarly applied to them. At the 
base of the bill there is generally an elevated fold of bare 
skin; and the nostrils, which are close to the margin, are 
mere slits.» The puffins fly with rapidity, in a direct ~ 
at the height of only a few feet over the waves; swima 
dive with extreme dexterity ; and nestle in the crevice 
of rocks, or more generally in holes formed by themselves 
in the turf. 

The species best known and most extensively distribut- 
ed is the common puffin, Fratercula arctica, which is of 
the size of a pigeon or jackdaw, with the upper parts dusky, 
the lower white, a broad black band round the neck, the 
bill red, with three grooves across each mandible. It is 
abundant on the northern coasts of Europe and America, 
where it breeds in burrows formed by itself in the soil of 
unfrequented islands and headlands, making no proper 
nest, and laying a single whitish and pyriform egg. 

Another species, having a still more singular appear- 
ance, on account of two tufts of silky feathers on its head, 
inhabits the shores of Kamtschatka, the Kurile Isles, and 

others lying between Asia and America. The skins are 
employed by the natives as an article of clothing. 
Some species having the bill less elevated, somewhat 
quadrangular, and notched near the tip, have been distin- 
guished by M. Temminck under the generic name of Pua- 
LeRIs. Of these may be mentioned the Ph. psittacula, 
and Ph. cristatella, both inhabitants of the north-western 
coast of America, Kamtschatka, and the Kurile Isles. 
The auks properly so called, or restricted genus ALCA, 
have the bill more elongated, and in shape somewhat re- 
sembling the blade of a common pocket-knife, its base being 
feathered as far as the nostrils. As an example of the er- 
rors into which persons little conversant with living birds 
may fall, may be adduced the following statement of Cu- 
yier with regard to the auks: “ Their wings are decidedly 
too small to sustain them, and they do not fly at all.” So 
far is this from being the case with our common species, 
that it flies with as much celerity as the guillemot and 
puffin, and in its ordinary flight outstrips the gulls and 
terns, although these birds fly with greater buoyancy. 
The statement, however, is correct as applying to the 
great auk, which might perhaps with propriety be 
to a separate genus. “i 
The species so common on our coasts, as well as on 
those of Europe and North America, is the razor-bi 
auk, Alcea torda, which is about the size of the common 
guillemot, and similarly coloured, being black above and 
~ -hite beneath, with a white band on the wing, and a line 
or two of the same colour on the bill. 

The great auk, Alca impennis, is the largest bird of this 
family, equalling a goose in size. Its colour is similar to 
that of the common species ; but its bill, which is 0 ked 
with eight or ten grooves, is entirely black, and it has ao 
oval white spot between the bill and the eye.. Its wings 
are reduced to a kind of paddles, and are similar to those 
of the penguins, so that it does not possess the fae of 
flying. It inhabits the highest latitudes of the globe, but 
is extremely rare, so that specimens are of very umire- 
quent occurrence in collections, and the only one 12) 
country is that of the British Museum. A few instances 
have occurred of its being seen on the northern coasts of 
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In the northern seas this remar 
seems to represent the species of the next group, W 
belong to the other extremity of the globe. : 

3d. The penguins,—Aptenodide, are entirely destitute 
of the faculty of flying, their wings being converted into 
small, oblong, flattened paddles or fins, cover with mi 
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two feet long, with the upper parts, a band on the breast, Palmi- 


nute scale-like feathers. Their body is elliptical and de- 
ressed, their neck of moderate length, their head oblong, 
their hill of moderate length, generally slender and point- 
ed, the upper mandible covered with feathers for a third 
of its length, or as far as the nostrils, whence a groove ex- 
tends to the tip. Their legs are very short, and placed so 
far behind that they cannot support themselves on land, 
even in a vertical position, without resting on their tarsi, 
which are flattened behind, somewhat like the foot of a 
quadruped. Their life is chiefly spent on the ocean, and 
as they possess the faculties of swimming and diving in 
the highest degree of perfection, they are the most truly 
aquatic of all birds, and the analogues of the swallows, 
which are the most aérial. If any bird approaches nearly 
in structure and habits to a quadruped, the penguins 
may claim kindred with the seals, which they greatly re- 
semble in their mode of life, going on shore merely to 
breed, and dragging themselves over the rocks in a similar 
manner. 

The penguins peculiarly so named, genus APTENODYTES, 

_ as restricted, have the bill rather long, slender, and point- 
ed, the upper mandible slightly arched towards the end, 
and covered with feathers at the base; the nostrils linear, 
with the nasal groove extending to the tip. 

The Patagonian or great penguin, Aptenodytes Pata- 
gonica (Plate CCCCI. fig. 4), is nearly ef the size of the 
great auk, of a dark-grayish blue above, white beneath, 
the head black, and a yellow curved band on the fore 
neck. It occurs in great flocks on the coasts of the Falk- 
land Isles, New Guinea, New George, the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and other antarctic lands; feeds on fish, crusta- 
cea, and mollusca ; and is employed by the natives as an 
article of food, although its flesh is dark-coloured and rank. 

The gorfous, genus Curysocoma, have the bill short, 
strong, and somewhat conical, with the point a little arch- 

ed. (Plate CCCCI. fig.36.) The groove from the nostril 

_ends about a third from the tip. In other respects they 

_ do not differ materially from the penguins. 

The leaping gorfou, Chrysocoma saltator, is a handsome 
bird, of the size of a domestic duck, with the head and 
upper parts grayish black, the lower white, and the head 
omamented with a large crest, of which the central part 
is erect and dusky, tlie lateral portions deflected, and of 
a yellow colour. It is common in the Falkland Islands 
and other parts of the southern seas; and, like the Pata- 
‘gonian penguin and other birds of this group, is said tobe 
$0 stupid as to allow itself to be assailed without attempt- 
Ing toescape. It is extremely expert at diving ; and like se- 
veral birds of different families, such as the cormorants and 
darters, is often observed, while about to plunge beneath 
‘the surface, to leap several feet out of the water,—whence 
‘our sailors have named it the hopping penguin, or jump- 

‘ing Jack. The word gorfou is a corruption of goir-fugel, 


or gare-fowl, applied in Ferroe and the north of Scotland 
ire the great auk, Alca impennis. 

Several other species of this genus are known, and in- 
habit the same seas, such as the Papuan gorfou, Chr. Pa- 
pua; the collared, Chr. torquata ; the red-footed, Chr. 
tatarractes ; and the little gorfou, Chr. minor. 
| The sphenisques, genus SPHENIscus, form a group cha- 
‘acterized by their straight, compressed bill, which is irre- 
sularly grooved at the base, and has the tip of the upper 
mandible curved, while that of the lower is obliquely trun- 
ate, as in the cormorant. (Plate CCCCI. fig. 3 a.) 

The Cape sphenisque, Spheniscus demersus, is about 
‘wenty inches long, black above, white beneath, with the 
throat and cheeks black, a white line over each eye, and 
1 black band across the fore part of the neck, and extend- 
ie along each side of the body. It occurs in the vicinity 
f the Cape of Good Hope, where it nestles in the rocks. 

Another species, Spheniscus Magellanicus, upwards of 


and a collar on the middle of the neck, black, inhabits 
Terra del Fuego, the Straits of Magellan, and other parts 
of the antarctic regions, where they are very numerous. 
This species, like the gorfou, and probably all the birds of 
this tribe, has a habit of leaping several feet out of the 
water, either when about to dive, or when it meets with 
any obstacle on the surface. 


FAMILY II.—LONGIPENNA. 


To this family belong those wandering sea-birds which, 
having a flight characterized by extreme buoyancy and 
rapidity combined, are met with on all parts of the ocean, 
frequently at the greatest distance from land. Their wings 
are always very long, although often extremely narrow ; 
and their tail is proportionally developed. Their hind toe 
is small and free, or wanting; their bill pointed or hooked 
at the tip, but without lamella; their inferior larynx has 
only one muscle on each side; their esophagus is wide, 
their stomach muscular, their caeca short. They are inca- 
pable of diving and pursuing their prey under the surface, 
but they swim with ease, and sit lightly and gracefully on 
the water. Some of them obtain their food by dipping or 
plunging from on wing, others by picking it up as they 
swim, while several wander to great distances in quest of 
dead animals of all kinds, and are in fact the vultures of 
the sea. 

The petrels, Precellarig, have their bill hooked at the 
tip, which seems as if formed of a separate piece articu- 
lated to the rest (Plate CCCCI. figs. 5, 6, and 9); their 
nostrils placed close together, and enclosed by a tube which 
lies on the back of the upper mandible ; and their hind 
toe reduced to a knob with a claw upon it. These birds, 
although many of them are very small, reside on the open 
ocean, where they are met with by voyagers in the most 
tempestuous as in the calmest weather. ‘Their food con- 
sists of small fishes, crustacea, and especially oily sub- 
stances of all kinds; and most of them when seized, whe- 
ther on being wounded or on being dragged from their 
holes, disgorge an oleaginous matter, or squirt it through 
their nostrils. ‘They are incapable of diving, and seldom 
swim, but are generally seen flying or gliding over the sur- 
face of the waves, mounting upon their ridges and descend- 
ing into the hollows, often so close as to seem walking on 
the water. Hence the name Petrel, or Little Peter, be- 
stowed upon them, in allusion to St Peter’s progress on the 
waves. In stormy weather they frequently fly in the wake 
of a ship, to shelter themselves from the wind. On account 
of this habit they are held in aversion by sailors, who, ima- 
gining them to be predictive of tempests, and in league 
with the mysterious source of evil, bestow on them the 
opprobrious appellation of Mother Carey’s chickens. Their 
flight is rapid and buoyant; they breed in holes and cre- 
vices of the rocky coasts; and are more numerous in the 
antarctic than in the northern seas. 

Those which have the lower mandible truncate are more 
peculiarly named petrels, genus PRocELLARIA. 

Of these the largest is the giant petrel, Procellaria gi- 
gantea, which has a length of about three feet and a half, 
and is of a dusky colour above, whitish beneath, with the 
bill and legs yellow. It is of frequent occurrence in the 
southern seas, is observed to be most lively in stormy 
weather, and feeds on fishes, and the carcasses of seals, 
birds, and other animals. 

The pintado, or Cape petrel, Procellaria Capensis, is 
about fourteen inches long, variegated with brown and 
white, and occurs in large flocks in the antarctic seas, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope. Like 
most of the other species, it flies very low, feeds on fish 
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and the carcasses of cetaceous animals, and when caught 
squirts out a quantity of oil from the nostrils. 

In the arctic seas a very abundant species is the fulmar 
petrel, Procellaria glacialis, which is nearly of the size of 
the herring gull, and has the upper parts of a light bluish- 
gray, the head and lower parts white. It is extremely 
voracious, and although its principal food consists of fish, 
st devours indiscriminately any floating animal substance, 
and follows in flocks the track of a wounded whale, until 
the huge animal is exhausted, when it alights on the car- 
cass, and devours the blubber until satiated. This bird is 
one of those most familiar to the sailors of the whale-ships, 
on which it constantly attends, to pick up any offal that is 
thrown overboard, and come in for its share of the plunder 
when a whale has been captured. It breeds abundantly 
in the island of St Kilda, the inhabitants of which obtain 
a large quantity of cil from the stomachs of the individuals 
which they catch for that purpose. 

Of the smaller dark-coloured species may be mentioned 
the common or storm petrel, P. pelagica, which is not 
larger than a iark, and in its flight resembles a swallow 
(Plate CCCCI. fig. 5); Leach’s petrel, P. Leachii ; and 
Wilson’s petrel, P. Wilsonii. Respecting the latter, we 
may quote the following passage from the description given 
of it by M. Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography. 
«‘ But now, ever flapping its winglets, I have marked the 
little bird, dusky all over save a single spot, the whiteness 
of which contrasts with the dark hue of the waters, and 
the deep tone of the clear sky. Full of life and joy, it 
moves to and fro, advances towards the ship, then shoots far 
away, gambols over the swelling waves, dives into their 
hollows, and twitters with delight as it perceives an object 
that will alleviate its hunger. Never fatigued, the tiny 
petrels seldom alight, although at times their frail legs 
and feet seem to touch the crest of the foaming wave. I 
love to give every creature all the pleasure I can confer 
upon it, and towards the little things I cast over the stern 
such objects as I know they will most prize. Social crea- 
tures! would that all were as innocent as you! There 
are no bickerings, no jealousies, among you; the first that 
comes is first served: it is all the result of chance ; and 
thus you pass your lives. But the clouds gather, the gale 
approaclies, and our gallant bark is trimmed. Darkness 
spreads over the heavens, and the deep waters send back a 
blacker gloom, broken at intervals by the glimmer of the 
spray. You meet the blast, and your little wings bear 
you up against it for a while; but you cannot encounter 
the full force of the tempest; and now you have all come 
close beneath me, where you glide over the curling eddies 
caused by the motion of the rudder. You shall have all 
possible attention paid you, and I will crawl to the cam- 
boose, in search of food to support your tiny frames in 
this hour of need. But at length night closes around, 
and I bid you farewell.... The gale is over; the clear blue 
of the sky looks clearer than ever, the sun’s rays are 
brighter, on the quiet waters the ship seems to settle in 
repose, anc her wings, though widely spread, no longer 
swell with the breeze. At a distance around us the dusky 
wanderers are enjoying the bright morning ; the rudder- 
fish, yesterday so lively, has ended its career, so violently 
was it beaten by the waves against the vessel; and now 
the petrels gather around it, as it floats on the surface. 
Various other matter they find; here a small crab, there 
the fragments of a sea-plant. Low over the deep they 
range, and now with little steps run on the waters. Few 
are their notes, but great their pleasure, at this moment. 
It is needless for me to feed them now, and therefore I 
will return to my task.” 

The puffin-petrels, genus PurFINus, are separated from 
the rest on account of their having the extremity of the 
lower mandible decurved as well as that of the upper, and 


the nostrils opening, not by a common orifice, but by two P. 
distinct apertures. (Plate CGCCL fiegey p 

Of this genus may be mentioned the cinereous puffin. 
petrel, Puffinus cinereus 5 the Manks petrel, Pr. anglorum ; 
and the dusky petrel, Pr. obscura. 

In the genus HALADROMA of Illiger, the throat is di- 
latable like that of the cormorants, and the hind toe is 
entirely wanting as in the albatrosses. In the genus Pa- 
CHYPTILA of the same author, the bill is enlarged at the 
base, and its margins are garnished interiorly with fine 
delicately-pointed vertical lamellae. (See Plate CCCCI 
fig. 6.) 

The albatrosses, genus Diomepea, are the largest and 
most powerful of all the feathered wanderers of the ocean. 
Their bill, which is large, strong, and sharp-edged, is 
terminated by a strong hook ; their nostrils, which are tu- 
bular, are placed apart; and their feet are destitute of 
the hind toe. Their plumage is full, soft, and elastic, and 
their wings, although narrow, are exceedingly long. They 
are thus equally organized for swimming and flying, and 
are met with in all parts of the intra-tropical and southern 
oceans, sometimes following a ship in full sail for many 
days, to pick up the refuse thrown overboard. They fly 
with surprising buoyancy and speed, and are able to bear 
up against the most violent tempests. When fatigued or 
satiated they rest upon the waters. Their food consists 
of the carcasses of all sorts of animals, as well as live fishes, 
crustacea, mollusca, and other creatures, and their voracity 
is such that sometimes having gorged themselves to ex- 
cess, they are unable for a time to fly, and may be caught 
or destroyed. Under these circumstances, however, birds 
generally disgorge the contents of their gullet and sto- 
mach, and by thus lightening themselves, are enabled to 
escape. 

Of the different species of this genus, that which is the 
best known, as well as the largest, is the wandering alba- 
tross, Diomedea exulans. It is as large as a Swan, being 
four feet in length, and measuring ten feet between the 
tips of its extended wings ; its upper parts dusky, the low- 
er white, the neck and sides transversely streaked with 
brown, the primary quills black, the bill yellowish white, 
the feet flesh-colour. This celebrated bird is principally 
met with in the seas adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in those that separate the American continent from 
the Asiatic. It is extremely voracious, feeding on fishes, 
mollusca, and the carcasses of whales and other animals. 
It is said that when it cannot swallow a large fish at once, 
it introduces part of it, and waits until it is digested be- 
fore swallowing the rest. Its flesh, although hard and dry, 
is eaten by the inhabitants of Kamtschatka, who use Its 
bones for tobacco-pipes and needle-cases. 

From the albatrosses to the larger birds of the next ge 
nus the transition is but slight, both as regards form and 
habits. ; 

The gulls, genus Larus, Plate CCCCI. fig. 8, consti- 
tute an extensive group, of which representatives are 
found in all parts of the globe. They are characterized 
by their longish, compressed bill, of which the upper man- 
dible is arched towards the end, while the lower is there — 
furnished with an angular prominence. The nostrils, 
which are placed near the middle, are linear-oblong ane | 
pervious. Their body is generally light, the neck of mo- 
derate length, their head ovate and rather large, their legs 
of ordinary length, and their hind toe very small, or gome- 
times obsolete. Some of the species are met with 10 
the open ocean, but it is chiefly along the coasts, _ 
especially near thle mouths of rivers, that they are ... 
frequently seen, and in stormy weather they often m4 
incursions over the land in search of worms, larve, an 
carrion. Their food consists chiefly of small fishes, 
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crustacea, and mollusca ; but to the larger species hardly — 
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i) any animal substance comes amiss. They breed along the 

+ shores, on unfrequented islands and headlands, laying in a 
hollow on the ground from two to four eggs, spotted with 
dusky. 

Among the larger species, some are remarkable for the 
dark or blackish hue of their back and wings; but in ge- 
neral the colour of those parts is a light-grayish blue, 
while that of the lower is pure white. One species, the 
ivory gull, Larus eburneus, has the plumage entirely of the 
latter colour when in the adult state. The greater black- 
packed gull, Larus marinus, the smaller black-backed 
gull, Larus fuscus, and the thick-billed gull of New Hol- 
 jand, Larus melanoleucos, afford examples of the first kind 

above alluded to. The largest known species is the bur- 

gomaster, Larus glaucus, of a light-grayish blue above, 
_ white beneath, with the tail and tips of the wings also 
_ white. It inhabits the arctic regions of Europe and Ame- 
rica, seldom making its appearance in the temperate cli- 
mates. One of the most common species on our coasts is 
the herring gull, Larus argentatus, which remains with 
us throughout the year. A gradual transition is observ- 
able from these larger species, which assimilate to the alba- 
trosses, to the smaller, which are intimately connected with 
the terns. 

Some species having very peculiar characters, have been 
separated from the gulls, and formed into a genus apart. 
These are the jagers, genus Lestris, which have the tip 
of the upper mandible hooked, and the nostrils larger and 
placed nearer the end of the bill than those of the gulls. 
Their tail is generally pointed, their wings long, and their 
flight is extremely rapid. Although they occasionally fish 
for themselves, they obtain their food chiefly by attacking 
various species of gulls and terns, which they teaze to make 
them disgorge their food, which they then swallow. 

Of this genus the more remarkable species are the skua, 
Lestris catarractes, which is nearly equal in size to the 
great black-backed gull; the pomarine jager, L. pomari- 
nus; and Richardson’s jager, L. Richardsonii, which is 
common on our coasts in autumn, and breeds in the Shet- 
| land Islands and Hebrides. 

_ The terns, genus Srerna, are generally of small size, 
and remarkable for their slender body, long and narrow 
_wings, and forked tail. Their feet are extremely short, 
and their bill longish, compressed, and pointed. They very 
seldom swim, but, when fatigued or satiated with food, re- 
pose on the rocks or sands. Their flight is extremely 
buoyant, and they usually obtain their food by plunging 
after it into the water from on wing. From their form 
_and the peculiar mode of flying, they have also obtained 
_ the name of sea-swallows. 
The most common species on the coasts of Europe are 
the arctic tern, Sterna arctica ; the common tern, St. Hi- 
| rundo; and the little tern, St. minuta; but several other 
| 
| 
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species occur there. 
The noddies, genus Anous, differ from the terns in hav- 
ing the tail even at the end, and nearly equal with the 
_ wings. Their bill also is more like that of the smaller 
_ gulls. They are said to be so stupid as to allow themselves 
_ tobe killed without attempting to fly off; but this only 
happens in places where they have not been accustomed 
to meet with man. 
The species best known is the black noddy, Anous 
~miger (Sterna stolida, Linn.), which is very common in the 
tropical seas, and is of a sooty-brown, excepting the top of 
the head, which is grayish white. It often settles on the 
"gging of vessels, when the sailors sometimes catch it at 
night while asleep. 
The skimmers, genus RuyNncuops, Plate CCCCI. fig. 7, 
_ fe very nearly allied to the terns, but are distinguished 
| from all other birds by the extraordinary form of their bill, 


| of which the upper mandible is considerably shorter than 
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the lower, and grooved beneath, so as to receive the edge Palmi- 
of the latter, which is extremely thin. They procure their Pedes- 


food in the same manner as the terns, skimming along the 
surface of the water, and dipping their bill into it to seize 
a small fish, as opportunity occurs. 

The only species whose habits are known is the black 
skimmer, Fthynchops nigra, which is about twenty inches 
long, its bill and feet red, its upper parts black, the lower 
white, its wings considerably longer than the tail. It oc- 
curs along tle coasts of America, from New York to Bra- 
zil, breeding on the sandy shores in June, and continuing 
in flocks all the year. 


FAMILY III._TOTIPALM.®. 


The birds of which this family is composed are those to 
which the epithet palmépede is more peculiarly applicable ; 
for not only are their anterior toes connected by webs or 
membranes, as in the other tribes, but their hind toe is 
similarly connected with the inner. Their tarsi are gene- 
rally short, their wings and tail long, their neck elongated, 
and their bill rather slender, somewhat conical, but gene- 
rally hooked at the joint. They swim, and for the most 
part dive, with admirable dexterity, generally fly with 
great celerity, feed entirely on fishes and other marine ani- 
mals, and are remarkable among web-footed birds for fre- 
quently perching on trees. 

The pelicans, Pelecani, comprehend those which have 
at the base of the bill a space destitute of feathers. The 
skin of their throat is extensile, their tongue very small, 
their gullet of great width, their caeca small, their nostrils 
mere slits, sometimes obsolete. ; 

The pelicans properly so called, genus PELEcaNus, Plate 
CCCCI. fig. 10, are distinguished from all other birds by 
the singular structure of their bill, of which the upper man- 
dible, however, presents nothing very remarkable, while 
the lower has its rami extremely slender and elastic, with 
a large dilatable membranous bag attached to it. They 
are birds of large size, with wings of moderate length, the 
tail rounded, the feet short, and the claws curved. 

The most remarkable species is the common pelican, 
Pelecanus onocrotalus (above referred to), which is as large 
as a swan, and entirely of a white colour tinged with red, 
excepting the alula and primary quills, which are black. 
Its length is nearly six feet, and its extended wings mea- 
sure about fifteen. Its upper mandible is flattened, with 
a hook at the point; and the sac appended to the lower 
mandible extends about nine inches down the neck, and 
may be dilated so as to hold a man’s head with ease. This 
pelican occurs in the tropical and warmer temperate re- 
gions of the old continent, and is common in the eastern 
countries of Europe. Its principal food is fish, which it 
catches with great dexterity, by plunging after it from on 
wing. In fishing it fills the gular pouch, and does not im- 
mediately devour its prey, but when it has obtained a suf- 
ficiency, returns to the shore, and swallows it at leisure. 
The female forms a large nest of grass in a marshy place, 
and lays two or three white eggs, similar to those of a 
swan. 

The brown pelican, P. fuscus, of a grayish-brown colour, 
and nearly four feet in length, is common in most parts of 
America, and especially in the West Indies. A very large 
species, P. australis, of a white colour, with the upper part 
of the back, the quills. and tail, black, inhabits New Hol- 
land. 

The cormorants, genus PHALAcRocoRaAx, resemble the 
pelicans in their general form, but are destitute of the 
large gular sac, having merely a bare dilatable mem- 
brane at the base of the lower mandible. They differ far- 
ther in not procuring their prey by plunging after it from 
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Palmi- on wing, their mode of fishing being similar to that of the 
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divers. 

The common cormorant, Phalacrocoraz carbo, is nearly 
as large as a goose, and has a brownish-black colour, with 
a white spot on the thigh, and streaks of the same colour 
on the head and neck. It nestles in the cavities of rocks, 
or on trees, laying three pale-green eggs, crusted with white 
calcareous matter ; and is common in the northern parts of 
both continents. It is stated that this species was formerly 
trained in England for the purpose of catching fish. “When 
they come to the rivers,” says Willughby, “they take off their 
hoods, and having tied a leather thong round the lower part 
of their necks, that they may not swallow down the fish they 
catch, they throw them into the river. They presently 
dive under water, and there for a time, with wonderful 
swiftness, they pursue the fish, and when they have caught 
them, they rise presently to the top of the water, and 
pressing the fish lightly with their bills, they swallow them, 
till each bird hath in this manner swallowed five or six 
fishes; then their keepers call them to the fist, to which 
they readily fly, and, little by little, one after another, 
vomit up all their fish, a little bruised with the nip they 
gave them in their bills. When they have done fishing, 
getting the birds on some high place, they loose the string 
from their neck, leaving the passage to the stomach free 
and open; and for their reward they throw them part of 
the prey they have caught, to each, perchance, one or two 
fishes, which they by the way, as they are falling in the 
air, will catch most dexterously in their mouths.” 

A very common species on our coasts is the crested 
cormorant, Pahal. eristatus, which is of a dark-greenish 
colour, with a recurved frontal tuft, and resembles the 
preceding in its habits, breeding in the rocky caverns of 
islands and headlands. Many other species eccur in differ- 
ent parts of the world, the genus being generally distri- 
buted. 

The frigate-birds, genus TAcHYPETES, differ from the 
cormorants in having the tail forked, the wings extremely 
elongated, the feet very short, with their webs emarginate, 
and the tip of both mandibles decurved. Their flight is 
extremely rapid and buoyant, and they prey upon fishes, 
which they capture by plunging after them from on wing, 
or obtain by forcing the gannets to disgorge. Only one 
species is well known. 

The common frigate-bird, Tachypetes aquilus, 1s of a 
dusky colour, more or less variegated with white on the 
neck, and sometimes measures ten feet between the tips 
of its extended wings. It inhabits the tropical regions, and 
is found in great abundance on the island of Ascension. 
Its principal food consists of fiying-fishes, which it cap- 
tures during their aérial excursions. The following ac- 
count of this remarkable species, generally known to na- 
vigators by the name of the man-of-war, or frigate, is 
given by Mr Audubon. “ This bird is possessed of a 
power of flight, which I conceive superior to that of per- 
haps any other bird. However swiftly the Cayenne tern, 

the smaller gulls, or the jager, move on wing, it seems a 
matter of mere sport to it to overtake any of them. The 
goshawk, the peregrine, and the gyr-falcon, which I con- 
ceive to be the swiftest of our hawks, are obliged to pur- 
sue their victim, should it be a green-winged teal or pas- 
senger-pigeon, at times for half a mile, at the highest 
pitch of their speed, before they can secure them. The 
bird of which I speak comes from on high with the velo- 
city of a meteor, and on nearing the object of its pursuit, 
which its keen eye has spied while fishing at a distance, 
darts on either side to cut off all retreat, and with open 
bill forces it to drop or disgorge the fish which it had just 
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caught. See him now! yonder, over the waves leaps the 
brilliant dolphin, as he pursues the flying-fishes, which he 
expects to seize the moment they drop into the water,’ 
The frigate-bird, who has marked them, closes his wings, 
dives towards them, and now ascending, holds one of the 
tiny things across its bill. Already fifty yards above the 
sea, he spies a porpoise in full chase, launches towards the 
spot, and in passing seizes the mullet that has escaped 
from its dreaded foe; but now, having obtained a fish too 
large for his gullet, he rises, munching it all the while, as 
if bound for the skies. Three or four of his own tribe 
have watched him, and observed his success. They shoot 
towards him on broadly extended pinions, rise in wide cir- 
cles, smoothly, yet as swiftly as himself. They are now 
all at the same height, and each, as it overtakes him, 
lashes him with its wings, and tugs at his prey. See! | 
one has fairly robbed him, but before he can secure the 
contested fish it drops. One of the other birds has caught ) 
it, but he is pursued by all. From bill to bill, and through 
the air, rapidly falls the fish, until it drops on the waters, 
and sinks into the deep. Whatever disappointment the 
hungry birds feel, they seem to deserve ait: all.” 

The boobies, or gannets, genus Suxa, have the bill 
straight, conical, a little compressed, and with the point 
somewhat deflected, the edges serrate, or cut into by short 
parallel lines. The throat and the space around the eyes 
are bare; the claw of the middle toe serrate, the wings 
long and very narrow, and the tail cuneate or tapering. — 
They hover over the water when fishing, and plunge head- 
long after their prey, resting a few moments on emerging 
before they resume their flight. 

The common gannet or solan goose, Sula bassana, 
occurs on the coasts of Europe and North America, and 
breeds in vast numbers on remote and rocky islands. The 
Bass Rock at the entrance of the Frith of Forth isa well- 
known haunt of this species, as are Ailsa Craig in the 
Clyde, St Kilda, and Suliskerry. The nest is very bulky, 
and composed of sea-weeds; the single egg not larger than 
that of a domestic duck, and of a white colour ; the young, 
at first covered with snow-white down, is when fledged 
of a dark-brown colour, spotted with white. Although the 
flesh of this species is rank and oily, it was formerly con- 
sidered a kind of delicacy, and is still sparingly used in 
the south of Scotland. . 

The booby gannet, Sula candida, is inferior in size to 
the species just mentioned, which it closely resembles in 
form and habits. It is common on the coasts of the warm- 
er parts of America, particularly in the Bahama Islands 
and the Brazilian seas. Although it sometimes nestles on 
the ground, it generally builds on trees, and reposes there 
at night. It is said to be a very stupid bird, allowing its \ 
self to be knocked on the head or seized, without attempt- 
ing to escape,—whence the name of booby, commonly © 
given to it by the sailors, who frequently employ it as an 
article of food, although its flesh is dark-coloured and dis- ‘ 
agreeable. 

The darters, genus Portus, resemble the cormorants 
in the form of their body and feet, but are more slender, 
and have a very elongated neck, with a small head, and 2 
straight, slender, and pointed bill. Like the cormorants, 
they swim deep in the water, but with agility, and indiv- 
ing spring fairly out of it to plunge headlong after their 

rey. They inhabit the warm countries of America. 

The black-bellied darter, Plotus melanogaster, Plate 
CCCCIL. fig. 1, is upwards of three feet long; of adusky 
colour, with the neck and back streaked with white. The f 
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white-bellied darter, P. ankinga, is about the same | 
but has the lower parts white. It inhabits Brazil an 
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other parts of America, roosting at night on trees, whence, 
should one approach, they drop into the water as if dead; 
“and on emerging at a distance, show only their long slen- 
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order. Many of them moult twice in the year, and after Palmi- 
the summer change the males assume in part the colours _pedes. 
peculiar to the females, which, on the contrary, exhibit no —"\~—— 


der necks and heads, which bear so much resemblance to 
those of serpents, that this species is frequently named the 
snake-bird. 

The tropic birds, genus PHAETON, which form the last 
roup of this section, bear a considerable resemblance to 
the gannets, but are readily distinguished by the two 
extremely elongated feathers of their tail, on account of 
which the French give them the not inappropriate name 
of paille-en-queue. Their head is entirely feathered ; their 
bill straightish, tapering, pointed, and denticulated on the 
edges; their feet are short, and their wings long. The 
flight of these birds is rapid and buoyant, and they are 
often seen far out at sea. As they seldom extend their 
range beyond the tropics, their occurrence apprises navi- 
gators of their entrance into the warmer regions. They 
| perch and nestle upon trees. 
Two species are distinguished ;—the common, or white- 
tailed tropic bird, Phaeton ethereus; and the red-tailed 
| species, Ph. pheenicurus. The former is white, with the 
ocular region and shoulders black, the primary quills of 
the same colour, and the bill red. It inhabits the Atlantic 
Ocean. The latter is of a pale rose-colour, or reddish 
white, with the ocular region and wing-coverts deep black, 
and the two elongated feathers of the tail red. It occurs 
in the Indian and African Seas, at Madagascar, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and many of the South 
Sea islands. 


FAMILY IV.—~LAMELLIROSTRES. 


The birds of this family are readily distinguished from 
those of the preceding by the peculiar structure of the 
bill, which has its margins furnished with horny lamelle, or 
dentiform processes, and its surface covered with soft skin, 
| in place of the horny envelope which is spread over that 

of the other Palmipedes. The tongue, which is broad and 
fleshy, has its margins also lamellate ; the gizzard is ex- 
tremely muscular, although not of large capacity, and the 
ceca are rather long. Another remarkable distinction is 
_ found in the lower larynx, which generally has a very ex- 
traordinary dilatation in the males. Their body is usually 
somewhat depressed, their wings of moderate length, their 
_ feet short, and their neck more or less elongated, some- 
times of extreme length. They swim with ease, but walk 
in @ constrained and vacillating manner; and are for the 
, Most part phytophagous, though many feed on mollusca, 
crustacea, and fishes. They occur in all parts of the 
 globe,—some being maritime, but the greater number 
_ lacustrine or fluviatile, that is, frequenting lakes or rivers. 
‘They are naturally arranged into two groups;—the one 
_ (Anatide) comprising the swans, geese, and ducks; the 
_ other (Hergide) composed of the mergansers. 
| he great group of Amnatide includes all those web- 
_ footed birds which have their bill large and broad, covered 
| witha thin membrane, and having its edges furnished with 

transverse or oblique lamella, the object of which seems 
to be to allow the water to escape when the bird has 
seized its food. Vegetable substances, especially seeds, 
roots, and blades of grasses, form the principal nourish- 
i ment of many of the species ; but others feed on fishes, 
The piscivorous species 


_mollusea, insects, and worms. 
dive in pursuit of their prey, while those which feed on 
_ Yegetable matter either procure it on shore, or along the 
margins of the water, or, while floating on the surface, ob- 
tain it from some depth by means of their long neck. The 
flesh of many of these birds is much esteemed, but is not 
} ‘oreadily digestible as that of the waders and gallinaceous 


variation. They generally breed in marshy places, and 
deposit numerous eggs. ‘The young, which are at first 
covered with stiffish dcwn, are capable of walking and 
swimming immediately after birth. 

The characters by which the subdivisions of this group 
are distinguished are derived chiefly from the form of the 
bill. In the swan that organ is as broad at its fore part 
as at the base, where its height is greater than its breadth, 
and the nostrils are placed about the middle. In the 
geese, the bill is shorter than the head, higher than broad 
at the base, and narrower towards the end. Lastly, in the 
ducks properly so called, the bill is at least as broad at its 
extremity as at the base, where it is broader than high ; 
the nostrils are placed on the back of the bill near the 
base. In the swans the neck is extremely long, in the 
geese of moderate length, and in the ducks generally rather 
short. 

The swans, genus Cyents, are the largest birds of the 
family, and are characterized by the elegance of their form, 
and the graceful ease with which they glide over the sur- 
face of the water, although on land their motions are more 
constrained. Their body is large, their neck extremely 
elongated, their head oblong, their wings large, and their 
feet short and strong. They live chiefly on the seeds and 
roots of aquatic plants, and nestle among the reeds by the 
margins of lakes and rivers. They are strictly monoga- 
mous, and the young swim and walk immediately after 
exclusion. 

The wild swan, Cygnus ferus, has the bill yellow at the 
base, and black towards the end, the plumage pure white, 
but in the young of a gray colour. It is readily distin- 
guished from the domestic swan by having the base of the 
bill flattened above, and by the curvature formed by the 
wind-pipe, which enters into a cavity in the crest of the 
sternum, from which it is reflected anteriorly, and then 
passes into the thorax. This species inhabits the northern 
regions of both continents, whence it migrates southward 
on the approach of winter, remaining in the temperate 
countries until the return of spring. The female lays from 
five to seven or eight eggs, of a whitish colour tinged with 
olive, and is said to incubate six weeks. The flesh and 
eggs are highly esteemed, and the skins are prepared with 
the down to be made into garments. The down itself 
forms an article of commerce, which is in considerable de- 
mand in the colder countries of Europe. The song of the 
swan is familiar to all the lovers of poetry ; but, like many 
equally accredited facts, has no real existence; for the cry 
of this bird, although clear and shrill, is never modulat- 
ed into harmony. When heard at a distance, however, 
especially from a flock on wing, it is extremely pleasing. 
Another fable regarding the vast strength of wing of this 
bird was long believed,—a blow from it being alleged 
as sufficient to break a man’s thigh. “It is high time,” 
says Montagu, “ such absurdities should be erased in this 
philosophic age, and that the mind of man should reason 
before he continues to relate such accounts, only calcu- 
lated to frighten children. Let the bones of the wing of 
the swan be examined, and compared with the thigh of a 
man, or even of his arm, and it will be evident that it 
would be as impossible for a swan to break a man’s arm, 
as it would be to break his head with a reed. The bone 
of a man’s arm would bear a pressure fifty times as great 
as the bone of a swan’s wing; how, then, is the inferior in 
size and strength to break the superior, without at least 
being itself fractured? It should also be recollected, that 
a bird is incapable of striking with any degree of force 
while all its quill-feathers are perfect, the resistance of 
the air against such a surface being too great to allow of 
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its moving with sufficient velocity to inflict any sensible 
pain.” 

A species very nearly allied to the above is Bewick’s 
swan, Cygnus Bewickii, which was first distinguished as a 
species by Mr Yarrell and Mr Richard Wingate of New- 
castle. It has the bill black, with its base orange yellow, 
the plumage white, and the tail of eighteen feathers, 
whereas there are twenty in that of the common wild 
swan. The curvature of the trachea is also different, and 
the size of the species is about a third smaller. It inha- 
bits the arctic regions of both continents, migrating south- 
ward in winter. 

The mute or tame swan, Cygnus olor, has the bill red, its 
edges, the nail at its tip, and a large knob at the base of the 
upper mandible, black ; the plumage white, the tail of twen- 
ty-four feathers. In this species the trachea has no extra 
thoracic curvature. The tame swan is said to be found in 
its wild state in the eastern countries of Europe and Asia. 
It is generally distributed over Europe in a domesticated 
state, forming a great ornament to our rivers and artificial 
pieces of water. It makes its nest of grass, among rceds, 
and deposits seven or eight eggs of a greenish-white Co- 
lour, which are hatched in seven or eight weeks. The 
young are of a gray colour, and were formerly much es- 
teemed as an article of food. 

The black swan, Cygnus atratus, of which the general 
colour of the plumage is brownish black, with part of the 
wings white, and the bill red, inhabits various parts of New 
Holland, and is now not uncommon in a domesticated state 
in this country. (See Plate CCCCIL. fig. 5.) 

Intermediate between the swans and gcese are several 
species, such as the Guinea goose, Anas cygnoides of Lin- 
nzeus, and the spur-winged or Gambia goose, Anas Gam- 
bensis of the same author,—which, although less elegant 
than the swans, are yet nearly allied to them in the form 
of their bill. 

The geese, genus ANSER, are distinguished, as has been 
already said, by the form of their bill, which is short, and 
narrowed towards the point. Their feet are also pro- 
portionally longer than those of the ducks, so that they 
have a greater facility in walking. They swim less, how- 
ever, and are incapable of diving. ‘They live in flocks, 
fecd on gramineous plants and seeds, migrate in large bo- 
dies, which during their flight are usually disposed in di- 
vergent lines, and breed in marshy places, laying nume- 
rous eggs. Those species which have the bill more slen- 
der and somewhat cylindrical, are separated by some au- 
thors to form the genus BERNICLA. Three species of 
geese properly so called, and two of bernicles, are not 
uncommon during winter in this and other countries of 
Europe. 

That to which the origin of the domestic goose is attri- 
buted, the gray lag, or common wild goose, Anser ferus, is 
nearly three feet long, with the bill large and of an orange 
colour, the feet flesh-coloured, and the plumage light gray 
and clove brown; the rump and lower parts white. It was 
formerly very abundant in this country, where it resided 
all the year, but is now met with only in small flocks in 
the winter season, although a few individuals have recent- 
ly been found to breed in the north of Scotland—for ex- 
ample, in the islets of the lochs of Sutherland. 

The bean goose, Anser segetum, is a little smaller, with 
the bill more elongated, and of an orange colour, with its 
base and the nail black; the upper part ash-gray tinged 
with brown, the rump dark brown, the abdomen and lower 
tail-coverts white. This species is much more plentiful 
with us than the last, appearing in large flocks in Novem- 
ber, and retiring northward in April and May. 


1 Ornithological Dictionary. 
2 For the history of the only known species, 


The white-fronted goose, Anser albifrons, has the bill | 
and legs orange, the plumage gray on the upper parts, on 
the lower white, and a patch of the same colour on the 
forehead. 

The common bernicle, Anser leucopsts, which has the 
forehead, cheeks, and throat white, with the crown of the 
head, the neck, and the breast black, is not unfrequent on 
the western coast of Britain in winter 5 and the brent goose 
Anser torquatus, characterized by having the head, Tak 
and breast black, with a white patch on eacli side of the 
neck, is also common in many parts, especially along our 
eastern shores. The former of these species was long be- 
lieved, even by the learned, to be the produce of a species 
of cirripodous animal, the Lepas anatifera of Linneus, the 
long feather-like branchiz of which gave rise to this ab- 
surd fable. 

Another species of bernicle was observed, on Captain 
Parry’s second voyage, on Melville Peninsula, and named 
by Dr Richardson, in the Fauna Boreali- Americana, in ho- 
nour of Mr Hutchins, from whom Pennant and Latham 
derived most of their information respecting the birds of 
Hudson’s Bay. It is about twenty-five inches in length, 
with a very short black bill; the head, neck, rump, and 
tail pitch-black, and a white kidney-shapcd patch upon the 
throat. 

From the bernicles and geese some authors distinguish, 
under the generic name of spurwing, CHENALOPEX, the 
species usually named the Egyptian goose, which has the 
pill longer than the bernicles, and has the wings armed 
with a spur upon the bend. It inhabits various parts of 
Africa, especially Egypt and the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it has been introduced into this country. 

The next genus, CEREOPSIs, is formed by a New Hol- 
land species, resembling the bernicles in form, but with 
the bill smaller, and having at its base a membrane ex- 
tending over the forehead. The palmation of the feet is 
not so full as usual2 (Plate CCCCIL fig. 2.) 

The ducks, properly so called, have the legs much shorter 
than the geese, and placed farther back, the neck shorter, 
and the body more depressed. Their trachea also has a 
large dilatation at its bifurcation. 

Some of them, having the hind toe margined with a 
membrane or lobe, the tarsi more compressed, the head 
larger, and the wings shorter, feed on fishes and other 
aquatic animals, and are less expert at walking, but dive 
with greater agility. These species have been variously — 
grouped by authors into numerous genera, of which the — 
following are among the more remarkable. | 

The scoters, genus O1DEMIA, have the bill short and 
broad, with an elevated tumour or knob at the base, but 
towards the tip much depressed and flattened, the nail ob- 
tuse and roundish ; the lamellee widely set, and scarcely | 
projecting ; the nostrils oval and sub-medial, the tail short | 
and graduated. | 

To this genus 


} 
| 
| 


belong the velvet scoter; Oidemia fusca; | 
the black scoter, O. nigra ; and the surt’ scoter, O. perspt 
cillata ; which occur along the coasts of the northern tem- — 
perate regions in winter, feeding on fishes, and especially — 
mussels and other testaceous mollusca. Like that of the — 
other sea-ducks, their flesh is held in little estimation, be- 9 
ing dark-coloured and tough, with a fishy flavour. i 
The garrots, genus CLANGULA, 


have the bill shorter — 
than the head, elevated at the base, narrowed towards the 
end; the lamellae numerous, but not projecting ; the nos- 
end ne veh, and medial; the tail of moderate length n° 
graduated. _. 
The golden-eye, Clangula chrysophthalma, which 18 
white, with the head, the back, and the tail black, a sma 


Cer. Nove Hollandia, see Zoological Gardens, vol. ii. p- 315. 


spot before the eye, and two bands on the wing, white, 
breeds in the arctic regions of both continents, and appears 
~ on the estuaries and lakes of the more temperate countries 
in winter. The female is of a gray colour, with the head 
brown. : : 
To this genus belongs the harlequin-duck, Clangula his- 
trionica (Plate CCCCII. fig. 3), which is distinguished by 
having a large patch of white on the lore, a spot on the ear, 
. a longitudinal band on the sides of the neck, a transverse 
‘band on the neck, and another on each side of the breast, 
| _ white; with the speculum or wing-spot blue, and the legs 
dusky. It derives its name from the singularity of its mark- 
ings, and inhabits the northern parts of both continents. 
| 


‘The pochards, genus Futieuua, have the bill as long as 
the head, broad and much depressed anteriorly, and a little 
dilated towards the tip; the upper lamellz not projecting 
beyond the margin; the nostrils oblong, sub-basal ; the 
wings and tail short, the latter rounded. This section con- 
tains a great number of species, most of which are mari- 
time and piscivorous, although the flesh of many is consi- 
dered palatable, and that of one, the canvass-backed duck, 
has been celebrated by tlie epicures of the western world. 
The red-headed pochard, Fuligula ferina, of which the 
head and neck are bright chesnut, the breast black, the 
sides and scapulars marked with undulated lines of black 
and grayish white, is not uncommon on the coasts of Europe 
during the winter, and is not unfrequently seen in our 
markets. 

Another common species is the scaup-pochard, Fuligula 
marila, which has the head and neck black glossed with 
green, the back and scapulars whitish with undulating black 
lines, and the alar speculum white. 

The canvass-backed pochard just alluded to, Fuligula 
valisneria (Plate CCCCII. fig. 4), resembles the red- 
headed species, and is characterized by having the fore- 

head and cheeks dull brown; the head and upper part of 
| the neck fulvous, the lower part with a black belt; the 
_ back, scapulars, and belly white, marked with narrow 
. black lines. These birds arrive in the United States from 

the arctic regions about the middle of October, and fre- 
quent the large rivers and lakes, where they feed chiefly 
on the roots of a grass-like plant, the Valisneria spiralis. 
Although extremely shy, vast. numbers of them are killed 
on account of the delicacy of their flesh. ‘Towards even- 
, ing they collect into large flocks, so extensive as some- 
__ times to cover several acres, and, when rising simultaneously 
_ on Wing, to produce a noise like thunder. 

The eiders, genus SoMATERIA, have the bill more elon- 
gated than that of the garrots, tumid and elevated at the 
base, and extending over the forehead in the form of two 
harrow processes ; the lamellz large and distant ; the nos- 
_ trils small, oval, and medial; the wings and tail short. 

The males are distinguished by their greater size and su- 

perior beauty. Only two species of this genus are known, 

both inhabiting the northern and temperate regions of Eu- 
rope and America. 

The common or St Cuthbert’s eider, Somateria mollis- 
sima, is characterized by having the bill furnished at its 
base with lateral prolongations, in the form of two narrow 
flat lamellz. ‘The male has the lower parts black, the up- 

_ per parts and the neck white, the top of the head violet- 
black, and the cheeks pale green. The female has the 
whole plumage reddish brown, with transverse black bars. 
_ This species is extremely abundant in Iceland, Lapland, 

Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the countries bordering on 
Hudson’s and Baftin’s Bays; but it is also common in all 
the northern parts of Europe and America. The female 
lays five or six pale greenish-gray eggs, and lines her nest, 
which is composed of sea-weeds and other maritime plants, 
_ with the fine and elastic gray down, which she plucks from 
_ her breast for that purpose. ‘This down is carefully collected 
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in northern countries,—each nest being generally robbed Palmi- 


twice in the season. 


One female is stated to yield half a_ Pedes- 


pound of down, which, however, is reduced to one half in 


being cleaned. It is extremely soft and warm, and so elas- 
tic that two handfuls are sufficient to fill a quilt five feet 
square. In 1750, the Iceland Company at Copenhagen 
sold so much of this article as produced 3747 rix-dollars, 
in addition to what was sent directly to Gluckstadt. Be- 
sides supplying this valuable down, the eiders afford an es- 
teemed article of food to the Greenlanders, who moreover 
convert their skins into warm and comfortable under gar- 
ments. Although the species occurs in: Britain, it is no- 
where so plentiful as to afford enough of down to render it 
available as an article of commerce. 

The king-eider, Somateria spectabilis, which has the la- 
teral prolongations at the base of the bill in the form of 
two elevated, compressed tubercles, is very similar to the 
other species, and inhabits the same countries, breeding 
in the same manner, and lining its nest with down of equal 
quality, plucked from its own plumage. The skins are 
formed into winter garments by the inhabitants of Siberia 
and Kamtschatka ; but as this Species is not so numerous 
as the other, its down is not of equal importance in a com- 
niercial point of view. 

Other groups of ducks have the hind toe not bordered 
by any membrane, the head smaller, the feet narrower, 
the neck longer, the bill less tapering, and the body more 
slender. ‘They feed chiefly on vegetable substances, al- 
though they also devour fishes, insects, worms, and mol- 
lusca. In this section, likewise, various generic divisions 
have been made. 

The shovellers, genus Ruyncuasrts, have the bill longer 
than the head, with the upper mandible semi-cylindrical, 
and enlarged at the end, and the lamellz so long and slen- 
der as to resemble filaments. 

The common shoveller, Rhynchaspis clypeata, inhabits 
various parts of the north of Europe and America, and is 
sometimes met within England. It is about twenty inches 
in length, with the head and neck glossy-green, the back 
brown, the breast and abdomen brownish red, and the small- 
er wing-coverts pale blue. 

Another species, the fasciated shoveller, Rhynchaspis 
Jasciata, of a rusty-brown colour, transversely striped with 
white beneath, and having the tip of the bill membranace- 
ous, is a native of New South Wales. 

The shielducks, genus Taporna, have the bill tumid 
and elevated at the base, where there is a small tubercle, 
but much flattened towards the point; the lamella short 
and distant; the nostrils oval and medial. 

The common shieldrake, Zadorna Bellonii, which is one 
of the most beautiful species of this family, is not very un- 
common in some parts of Britain, and occurs also on the 
coasts of the northern and western countries of Europe. It 
is characterized by having the head and upper part of the 
neck greenish black; the back, wing-coverts, and flanks 
white; the scapulars black, and a broad band on the breast 
ferruginous. The female nestles in a rabbit-burrow, or 
other hole in the sandy pastures on the sea-shore, gene- 
rally forming her nest of down plucked from her breast, 
and laying from eight to twelve white eggs. Instances 
have occurred of its breeding with the common duck; and 
Montagu states that it bears confinement well, appearing 
to enjoy perfect health, provided access to a pond is al- 
lowed it. 

The musk-ducks, genus Cairina, have the bill also 
furnished with an elevated tubercle at the base ; the edges 
of the mandibles sinuated ; the face and lores covered with 
a bare tuberculated skin; and the wings furnished with a 
knob or spur at the bend. 

The common musk-duck, Catrina moschata, which is 
now generally distributed over Europe in a domesticated 
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state, is a native of the warmer parts of America. In its 
natural state it has the plumage entirely of a black colour, 
glossed with green and blue, excepting the wing-coverts, 
which are white. 

The pintails, genus Daria, have the bill destitute of 
tubercle at the base, narrow, somewhat cylindrical, with 
its edges dentato-laminate; the nostrils are basal, and the 
tail elongated, and tapering to a point. 

The common pintail, Dafila acuta, has the head umber- 
brown, with a longitudinal white line on each side of the 
occiput and hind neck ; the back and flanks undulated with 
plack and grayish white; the lower parts white ; and the 
two central tail-feathers black. It breeds in the arctic re- 
gions of Europe, Asia, and America; retires southward in 
winter ; is very shy and vigilant; and is much esteemed as 
an article of food. 

The ducks, strictly so called, genus ANAs, are distin- 
guished by having the bill simple at the base, as long as 
the head, depressed, broad, and obtuse ; the nostrils oval 
and small; the tail moderate, even, or rounded, often with 
the middle feathers and their coverts recurved. 

Of this genus, the most common species in Europe is 
that which is supposed to be the original of the domestic 
duck, and which with us is named the wild duck or mal- 
lard, Anas boschus. The male is a very beautiful bird, 
having the head and upper part of the neck deep green, 
the latter with a white ring; the four middle tail-feathers 
recurved ; the upper parts marked with fine undulated 
grayish- brown and white lines, the breast deep chesnut, 
the lower parts grayish white, undulated with grayish- 
brown lines; the alar spot green, edged above and be- 
low with white. It inhabits all the northern countries of 
the globe, and is common in Britain, where it breeds, 
forming its nest of withered plants in marshy places, and 
laying from ten to fifteen bluish-white eggs. Instances 
have occurred of its occupying the deserted nest of a crow. 
Its flesh is justly held in great estimation, and vast num- 
bers are shot and caught in decoys. The following ac- 
count of the method employed in capturing wild ducks in 
the fens of Lincolnshire is given by Bewick. 

« In the lakes where they resort, the most favourite 
haunts of the fow! are observed : then in the most seques- 
tered part of this haunt they cut a ditch about four yards 
across at the entrance, and about fifty or sixty yards in 
length, decreasing gradually in width from the entrance 
to the farther end, which is not more than two feet wide. 
It is of a semicircular form, but not bending much for the 
first ten yards. The banks of the lake, for about ten 
yards on each side of this ditch (or pipe, as it is called), 
are kept clear from reeds, coarse herbage, &c. in order 
that the fowl may get on them to sit and dress themselves. 
Across this ditch, poles on each side, close to the edge of 
the ditch, are driven into the ground, and the tops bent to 
These poles at the entrance 
form an arch, from the top of which to the water is about 
ten feet. ‘This arch is made to decrease in height as the 
ditch decreases in width, till the farther end is not more 
than eighteen inches in height. The poles are placed 
about six feet from each other, and connected together by 
poles laid, lengthwise across the arch, and tied together. 
Over them a net with meshes sufficiently small to prevent 
the fowl getting through is thrown across, and made fast to 
areed fence at the entrance, and nine or ten yards up the 
ditch, and afterwards strongly pegged to the ground. At 
the farther end of the pipe a tunnel-net, as it is called, is 
fixed, about four yards in length, of a round form, and 
xept open by a number of hoops about eighteen inches in 
diameter, placed at a small distance from each other to 


ee 
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keep it distended. Supposing the circular bend of the p 


pipe to be to the right, when you stand with your back to ned at 


the lake, on the left-hand side, a number of reed-fences 
are constructed, called shootings, for the purpose of screen- 
ing from sight the decoy-man, and in such a manner that 
the fowl in the decoy may not be alarmed when he is driy- 
ing those in the pipe: these shootings are about four 
yards in length, and about six feet high, and are ten in 
number. From the end of the last shooting a person can- 
not see the lake, owing to the bend in the pipes: there is 
then no farther occasion for shelter. Were it not for 
these shootings, the fowl that remain about the mouth of 
the pipe would be alarmed, if the person driving the fowl 
already under the net should be exposed, and would be- 
come so shy as to forsake the place entirely. The first thing 
the decoy-man does when he approaches the pipe, is totake 
a piece of lighted turf or peat, and hold it near his mouth, 
to prevent the fowl smelling him. He is attended by a dog 
taught for the purpose of assisting him; he walks very si- 
lently about half-way up the shootings, where a small piece 
of wood is thrust through the reed fence, which makes an 
aperture just sufficient to see if any fowl are in; if not, he 
walks forward to see if any are about the mouth of the pipe. 
If there are, he stops and makes a motion to his dog, and 
gives him a piece of cheese or something to eat; upon 
receiving it, he goes directly to a hole in the reed-fence, 
and the fowl immediately fly off the bank into the water; 
the dog returns along the bank between the reed-fences 
and the pipe, and comes out to his master at another hole. 
The man now gives him another reward, and he repeats 
his round again, till the fowl are attracted by the motion 
of the dog, and follow him into the mouth of the pipe, 
This operation is called working them. The man now re- 
treats farther back, working the dog at different holes till 
the fowl are directly under the net; he now commands 
his dog to lie down still hehind the fence, and goes for- 
ward to the end of the pipe next the lake, where he takes 
off his hat, and gives it a wave between the shooting; all 
the fowl under the net can see him, but none that are in 
the lake can. The fowl that are in sight fly forward, and 
the man runs forward to the next shooting and waves his 
hat, and so on, driving them along till they come to the 
tunnel-net, where they creep in: when they are all in 
he gives the net a twist, so as to prevent their getting 
back ; he then takes the net off from the end of the pipe 
with what fowl he may have caught, and takes them out 
one at a time, and dislocates their necks, and hangs the net 
on again, and all is ready for working again. In this man- 
ner five or six dozen have been taken at one drift. When 
the wind blows directly in or out of the pipes, the fowl 
seldom work well, especially when it blows in. If many 
pipes are made in the iake, they are so constructed as to 
suit different winds.”! ‘The better to entice the fowl into 
the pipe, lempseed is strewed occasionally in the water. 
The season allowed by act of parliament for catching 
these birds in this way is from the latter end of October 
till February. 

The Chinese duck, Anas galericulata, with a pendent 
crest, and the inner wing-feathers enlarged and raised in 
a vertical direction, is an extremely beautiful species, @ 
native of China and Japan. 

The summer duck, Anas sponsa, which also has a pen- 
dent crest, is not less beautitul. (Plate CcCCIIL. fig. 8.) 
It inhabits Mexico and other parts of North America; 
migrating northward in summer, rarely visiting the sea- 
shore or salt marshes, but frequenting the muddy creeks, 
ponds, and mill-dams of the interior. 

The tree duck, Anas arborea, of a gray colour, the ab- 


domen spotted with black and white, and the head 
slightly crested, inhabits the warmer parts of America, 
and is remarkable for building in the holes of decayed 
trees. oS 
The gadwall or gray, Anas strepera, the Dominican 
duck, A. Dominicana, the Spanish duck, A. viduata, and 
many other species, belong to this genus,—which might 
include the teals, although thesc are separated by several 
authors. lel 
The wigeons, genus Mareca, may be distinguished 
from the ducks, as they have the bill shorter than the 
head, higher than broad at the base, depressed and nar- 
| rowed towards the end; the lamelle slightly projecting 5 
the tail short and acute. They are, however, very inti- 
mately allied to the pintails. 
| Of this genus onc of the best examples is the common 
_ wigeon, Mareca Penelope, which has the forehead yellow- 
| ish white, the rest of the head and the neck chesnut-red, 
| the back and flanks undulated with black and white. The 
male of this species has been known to pair with the fe- 
male pintail, and produce a hybrid brood. It also pairs 
with the common duck. Wigeons are abundant in winter 
in many parts of Britain, and are very much esteemed for 
the table. 

The teals, genus QuERQUEDULA, are distinguished 
from the other groups by their diminutive size. Their 
bill is narrower than that of the wigeons, proportionally 
longer, and has its base more elevated. ‘Tlie species are 
generally very beautiful. 

The gargancy teal, Querquedula circia, of a gray colour, 

_ variegated with black, and having a white streak above 

| the eyes, with a green spot on the wing, inhabits the more 
temperate parts of Europe, and is abundant in Holland 

_ during its winter migration. 

The common teal, Querguedula crecca, which has the 


_ lead brownish red, the body transversely undulated with 

_ dusky, a white line above and another beneath the eye, 

and the alar spot black and green, is plentiful in many 

parts of Europe and North America; while the blue- 

| winged teal, Q. discors, characterized by the light blue 
. 
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colour of the wing-coverts, is peculiar to the latter conti- Palmi- 


nent, as is likewise the American teal, Q. Carolinensis. 

The second principal group named Mergide, consist- 
ing of the genus Mercus of Linnzus, includes the re- 
maining birds of the great family of Lamellirostres, which 
are usually designated by the vernacular name of mer- 
gansers. They differ from the ducks in having their bill 
slender, almost cylindrical, and furnished on the margins 
with dentiform points directed backwards, and resembling 
the teeth ofa saw. (Plate CCCCIL. fig. 6.) Their sum- 
mer residence is in the colder regions of both continents, 
whence they migrate southward on the approach of win- 
ter. ‘heir body is elongated and depressed, their feet 
short and placed far behind, their wings rather long and 
narrow, their neck of moderate length. They fly with ra- 
pidity, swim and dive with the greatest facility, and gene- 
rally feed on fishes. In their habits they are interme- 
diate between the ducks and divers; but in their organi- 
zation and plumage they are more nearly allied to the for- 
mer. ‘Their trachea, besides having an exceedingly large 
dilatation at its bifurcation, is also enlarged previous to its 
entrance into the thorax. In accordance with their pisci- 
vorous propensities, their gullet is wider than that of the 
ducks, and their gizzard less muscular. 

Three species occur in the temperate parts of Europe. 
The goosander, Mergus merganser, of which the male is 
black, with the lower parts buff-coloured, and the head 
purplish green, with a slender elongated crest; the red- 
breasted merganser, MW. serrator, about the size of the mal- 
lard, also crested, the male black above, white beneath, 
with the head dark green; and the smew, WM. albellus, 
which is smaller than the golden-eye, varied with black 
and white, and having a large compressed white crest, 
All these occur also in the northern parts of America, 
which has moreover a species peculiar to itself, the hooder 
merganser, MM. cucullatus (Plate .CCCCH, fig..7), of a 
blackish colour above, white beneath, with a semicircular 
black crest, white on each side. The females and young 
of all the species differ greatly in colour from the adult 
males. (T.) 


THE ORDERS, FAMILIES, AND GENERA, OF BIRDS, ACCORDING TO THE SYSTEM OF ILLIGER.! 


Orper J.—ScansoreEs. 


| Family Psittacini............ 
| Family Serrati.............. 


Gen. Psittacus, Pezoporus (aéZorogos, pedester). 
Gen. Rhamphastos, Pteroglossus (aregov, penna, yroooun, lingua), Pogonias (roryunes, 


barbatus), Corythaix (xogudué, galea, cristam movens), Trogon, Musophaga. 


| | Tous, pes). 


Crotophaga, Scythrops, Bueco, Cuculus, 


Centropus (xevrg, stimulus, calcar ; 


Orper II.—AMBULATORES. 


Family Amphiboli......... Gen. 
Family Sagittilingues....... Gen. Yunx, Picus. 
Family Syndactyit ........4. Gen. Galbula. 

| 

| Family Angulirostres....... Gen. Alcedo, Merops. 
Family PORONSE «oo... cess. Gen. Trochilus. 

) amily Tenwirostresis...... 


Upupa. 


Gen. Nectarinia (nectar florum haurientes), Tichodroma (rexos, murus, deou0s, cursitans), 


i 


1 Prodromus Mammalium et Avium, Berlin, 1811. 
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Illiger’s Family Pygarrhichi......+- 
ae Family Gregarit ....000- ++ 


Family Canori ......s+see 
Family Passerini .....seeees 


Family Deutirostres.....-++- 
Family Coraces ...+0+.s+++ 
Family Sericatt,.....-.00.++ 
Family Hiantes.......0++++ 


Family Nocturni....-+.++++ 
Family Accipitrint.....+0++ 
Family Vitlturiut ...coccceees 


Family Gallinace? ....0++0++ 


Family Epollicati....-..-++ 
Family Columbini....+..+++ 
Family Crypturt ......e0r++ 
Family Znepti.......+0-+++++ 


Family Proceri.....+.+++++++- 


Family Campestres.....+-+-- 
Family Littorales....+++++-++ 


Family Vaginati.....++-+++ 
Family Alectorides....sse+++ 


Family Herodii ....ss0ecereee 


Family Faleati...eereees- 
Family Limicola......cc+e+ 


Family Macrodactyli........ 


Family Lobipedes....++++++++ 
Family Hygrobata.....++.+ 


Family Longipennes....+.++ 


Family Jubinares....+.+0++- 


Family Lamelloso-dentati... 
Family Steganopodes....+- 
Family Pygodopes...-++++++ 


Family Impennes...+.---++++* 
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Gen. Certhia, Dendrocolaptes. 

Gen. Xenops (Zevs, inusitatus, Novus, 
Sturnus. . 

Gen. Turdus, Cinclus, Accentor, Motacilla, Muscicapa, Myiothera (jue, musca, Snpaw 
venor, capto), Lanius, Sparactes (oxagaurns, lanio, lacerator), Todus, Pipra. — 

Gen. Parus, Alauda, Emberiza, Tanagra, Fringilla, Loxia, Colius, Glaucopis, Phyto- 
toma. 

Gen. Prionites (age, serra), Buceros. 

Gen. Corvus, Coracias, Paradisea, Cephalopterus, 

Gen. Ampelis, Procnias. 

Gen. Hirundo, Cypselus, Caprimulgus. 


Gracula. 


OrpvER II].—RAPTORES. 


Gen. Strix. 
Gen. Falco, Gypogeranus (yur), vultur, yeguvos, grus), Gypaétus. 
Gen. Vultur, Cathartes (xabagrns, purgator). 


OrpEr 1V.—RAsoREs. 


Gen. Numida, Meleagris, Penelope, Crax, Opisthocomus (Hoffmansegg, ooSonouies, oc- 
cipite comatus), Pavo, Phasianus, Gallus, Menura, Tetrao, Perdix. 

Gen. Ortygis (ogrvg; coturnix), Syrthaptes (ouppamresy, consuere)- 

Gen. Columba. 

Gen. Crypturus (xgumrey, occultare, oven; cauda). 

Gen. Didus. 


OrpDER V.—CURSORES. 


Gen. Casuarius, Struthio, Rhea. 


Gen. Otis. 
Gen. Charadrius, Calidris, Himantopus, 
currens), Burhinus. 


Hzematopus, Tachydromus (rayvdgouios, velociter 


OrperR VI.—GRALLATORES. 


Gen. Chionis. 

Gen. Glareola, Cereopsis, Dicholophus (8:4, bifariam ; hopes, 
(qeoruv0g, fungosus, inflatus, inanis), Psoplia. 

Gen. Grus, Ciconia, Ardea, Eurypyga (evgus, latus, ruyn, anus, 
Anastomus. 

Gen. Tantalus, Ibis. 

Gen. Numenius, Scolopax, Ereunetes (egevvnT ns explorator), Actitis (axrizis, in littore 
degens), Strepsilas (orgerpesv, vertere, NAS, lapis), Tringa. 

Gen. Parra, Rallus, Crex. ) 

Gen. Fulica, Podoa (ous, pes; wx, limbus, fimbria), Phalaropus. 

Gen. Corrira, Recurvirostra, Platalea, Phaenicopterus. 


crista), Palamedea, Chauna » 


cauda), Scopus, Cancroma, 


Orver VII.—NATATORES. 


Gen. Rhyncops, Sterna, Larus, Lestris (Anorgis, predatrix). 

Gen. Procellaria, Haladroma (aArcdgoucs, in mave cursitaus), 
avinov, pluma), Diomedea. 

Gen. Anas, Anser, Mergus. 

Gen. Pelecanus, Halieus (aA<us, piscator ), Dysporus, Phaé 

Gen. Colymbus, Eudytes (su, bee, facile, burns urinator ), 
Alca. 

Gen. Aptenodytes. 


densus, 


Pachyptila (roxy 


ton, Plotus. 
Uria, Mormon (woz larva), 


} 


| 


Dum. (Cathartis pars, IIL; Gypagus, Vieill.); 3. 
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THE ORNITHOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF M. TEMMINCK.! 


OrperR I.—Rapaces. 


Genera.—Vultur, Cathartes, Gypetus, Gypogeranus, 
Falco, Strix. 


Orver IIl.—OmnivorgEs. 


Genera.—Opisthocomus, Buceros, Prionites, Corvus, 
Nucifraga, Pyrrhocorax, Barita, Glaucopis, Gracula, Bu- 
phaga, Bombycivora, Ptilonorhynchus, Coracias, Colaris, 
Oriolus, Icterus, Sturnus, Pastor, Paradisea, Lamprotornis. 


Orpver III.—INsectivores. 


Genera.—Turdus, Cinclus, Menura, Pitta, Myothera, 
Tamnophilus, Vanga, Lanius, Psaris, Sparactes, Ocypte- 
rus, Criniger, Edolius, Ceblepyris, Coracina, Ampelis, Cas- 
marhinchos, Procnias, Rupicola, Phibalura, Pipra, Parda- 
lotus, Todus, Platyrhinchos, Muscipeta, Muscicapa, Ma- 
lurus, Sylvia, Saxicola, Accentor, Motacilla, Anthus. 


OrveR IV.—GRANIVOREs. 
Genera.—Alauda, Parus, Emberiza, Tanagra, Ploceus, 
Loxia, Psittirostra, Pyrrhula, Fringilla, Phytotoma, Colius. 
OrpER V.—ZycopDaAcrTYLl. 


First Family. 


Genera.—Musophaga, Indicator, Cuculus, Coccyzus, 
Centropus, Phoenicophaus, Leptosomus, Scythrops, Ptero- 


| glossus, Ramphastos, Crotophaga, Trogon, Capito, Bucco, 
_ Pogonias, Psittacus. 


Second Family. 
Genera.—Picus, Yunx. 


Orper VI.—ANISODACTYLI. 


Genera.—Oxyrincus, Orthonyx, Dendrocolaptes, Xe- 
nops, Anabates, Opetiorynchos, Certhia, Cereba, Trochi- 
lus, Nectarinia, Climacteris, Tichodroma, Upupa, Epi- 
machus, Drepanis, Meliphaga. 

Orver VII.—ALciongs. 

Genera.—Merops, Alcedo, Dacelo. 


Orver VIII.—Cuexipvones. 
Genera.—Hirundo, Cypselus, Caprimulgus. 


OrvER IX.—CoLumBz. 


Genus.—Columba. 


OrvER X.—GaLLIna. 


Genera.—Pavo, Gallus, Phasianus, Lophophorus, Poly- 
plectron, Meleagris, Argus, Numida, Pauxi, Crax, Pene- 
lope, Tetrao, Pterocles, Syrrhaptes, Perdix, Cryptonyx, 
Tinamus, Hemipodius. 


OrverR XI.—ALECTORIDES. 


Genera.—Psophia, Dicholophus, Glareola, Palamedea, 
Chauna. 


Orper XII.—Cursores. 


Genera.—Struthio, Rhea, Casuarius, Otis, Cursorius. 
OrpER XIII.—Gra.LaroreEs. 


First Family. 


Geuera.—CEdicnemus, Calidris, Falcinellus, Himanto- 
pus, Hematopus, Charadrius. 


Second Family. 


Genera.—Vanellus, Strepsilus, Grus, Aramus, Ardea, 
Ciconia, Anastomus, Scopus, Pheenicopterus, Recurviros- 
tra, Cancroma, Platalea, Tantalus, Ibis, Numenius, Trin- 
ga, Totanus, Limosa, Scolopax, Ryncheza, Eurypyga, Ral- 
lus, Gallinula, Parra, Porphyrio. 


OrvER XI V.—PINNATIPEDES. 


Genera.—Fulica, Podoa, Phalaropus, Podiceps. 


OrpER X V.—PALMIPEDES. 


Genera.—Cereopsis, Chionis, Rynchops, Sterna, Larus, 
Lestris, Procellaria, Pachyptila, Haladroma, Diomedea, 
Anas, Mergus, Pelecanus, Carbo, Tachypetes, ’ Sula, 
Plotus, Phaéton, Uria, Phaleris, Mormon, Alca, Sphenis- 
cus, Aptenodytes. 


OrvER XVI.—INERTEs. 


Genera.— Apteryx, Didus. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS, AS PROPOSED BY MR VIGORS.? 


Orper I—Raprtorss, Ill. (Accipitres, Linn.) 


Ist FaMILy. 


?—Gen. Gypogeranus, Ill. (Serpen- 


_ tarius, Cuv. ; Ophiotheres, Vieill.). 


_ 2p Famity. Vu.rurinz.—l. 


Gen. Cathartes, 
lil. (Catharista, Vieill.) ; 2. 


Gen. Sarcoramphus, 


Gen. Gyps, Sav. ; Vultur, Auct. (/Egypius, Sav.); 4. 
~—— Gen. Gypztus, Storr. (Phene, Sav.); 5. Gen. 
Neophron, Sav. (Cathartis pars, Temm.). 
- 3D Faminy. Fatconip#, Leach.—1. Sub-fam. Agui- 
lina, Gen. Ibycter, Vieill. ; Daptrius, Vieill.; Polybo- 
Tus, Vieill.; Pandion, Sav. ; Halizetus, Sav.; Aquila, 
Auct. ; Harpyia, Cuv. ; Physeta, Vieill.; Morphuus, 
Cuv. (Spizaétus, Vieill.) ; Cymindis, Cuv.; Asturina, 


" From the Manuel @ Ornithologie, i. xlviii. 1820. 
VOL. XVI. 


Vieill. 2. Sub-fam. Accipitrina. Gen. Deedalion, Sav. ; 
Astur, Auct. (Sparvius, Vieill.); Accipiter, Auct.; Har- 
pagus ; Gampsonyx. 3. Sub-fam. Falconina. Gen. Hie- 
rax, Vig.; Falco, Auct. 4. Sub-fam. Buteonina. Gen. 
Ictinia, Vieill.; Circus, Auct.; Pernis, Cuv.; Buteo, 
Auct. 5. Sub-fam. Milvina. Gen. Elanus, Sav.; Nau- 
clerus, Vig.; Milvus, Auct. 

47H Famity. Srricio%, Leach.—l. Sub-fam. Noc- 
tuina. Gen. Surnia, Dum.; Noctua, Sav. 2. Sub-fam. 
Bubonina. Gen. Scops, Sav.; Bubo, Cuv. 3. Sub- 
fam. Asionina. Gen. Asio, Antiq. (Olus, Cuv.). 4. 
Sub-fam. Strigina. Gen. Ulula, Cuv.; Strix, Auct. 5. 
Sub-fam. Syrniana. Gen. Syrnium, Linn. 

OTH Famity. ——? 


2 In the Zoological Journal, No. vii. p- 392. 1825. 
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Orver Il.—InszssorEs. (Picx, Passeres, Linn.) 
Tribe I—Fissirostres, Cuv. 


Ist FamiLy. Meropip#.—Gen. Merops, Linn. (Api- 
aster, Briss.). , 

Op Famity. Hirunpinriom—Gen. Cypselus, Ill. 
(Apus, Cuv.; Micropus, Meyer); Hirundo, Auct. 

3p FamiLy. CAPRIMULGID#.-—Gen. Caprimulgus, 
Auct.; Podargus, Cuv.; /Egotheles, Vig. and Hors. 3 
Steatornis, Humb.; Nyctebius, Vieill. 

47H FAmMiLy. Topip#—Gen. Eurylaimus, Horsf. ; 
Eurystomus, Vieill. (Colaris, Cuv.); Todus, Auct. 

57u Famity. HaLtcyonip#.—Gen. Alcedo, Linn. 
(Ispida, Briss.) ; Halcyon, Swains.; Dacelo, Leach; Ta- 
nysiptera, Vig. 5 Galbula, Briss.; Capito, Vieill. ? Mo- 
nasa, Vieill.? 


Tribe II.—Dentirostres, Cuv. 


lst Famity. Muscicarip#.—Gen. Platyrhynchus, 
Desm.; Muscicapa, Auct. ; Muscipeta, Cuv. ; Onychor- 
hynchus, Fisch.; Vireo, Vieill. ? Icteria, Vieill. ? 

2p Famity. Laniap&.—1. Sub-fam. Tyrannna, 
Swains. Gen. Tyrannus, Cuv.; Tityra, Vieill. (Psaris, 
Cuv.); Gubernetes, Such. 2. Sub-fam. Dierurina, Swains. 
Gen. Artamus, Vieill. (Ocypterus, Cuv.); Dicrurus, 
Vieill. (Edolius, Cuv.) 3 Trichophorus, Temm.? Irena, 
Horsf, 3. Sub-fam. Laniana, Swains. Gen. Sparactes, 
Jll.; Lanius, Auct.; Falcunculus, Vieill.; Cyclarhis, Swains.; 
Lanio, Vieill.? 4. Sub-fam. Thamnophilina, Swains. 
Gen. Vanga, Cuv. 3 Thamnophilus, Vieill.; Malaconotus, 
Swains.; Formicivora, Swains.; Drymophila, Swains. ; 
Laniarius, Vieill. ; Prionops, Vieill. 5. Sub-fam. Campe- 
hagina, Swains. Gen. Grauculus, Cuv.; Campephaga, 
Vieill. (Ceblepyris, Cuv.). 

3p Famity. Merutiwa.—l. Sub-fam. Myotherina, 
Swains. Gen. Urotomus, Swains.; Myothera, Ill. (Myr- 
mothera, Vieill.); Pitta, Vieill.; Grallaria, Vieill.; Co- 
nophaga, Vieill. ; Cinclus, Bechst. ? (Hydrobata, Vieill.) ; 
Chameza, Vig. 2. Sub-fam. Merulina. Gen. Merula, 
Ray; Sphecotheres, Vieill.? 3. Sub-fam. Oriolina. Gen. 
Oriolus, Auct. 4. Sub-fam. Cossyphina. Gen. Cossy- 
pha, Vig. 3 Timalia, Horsf.? 5. Gen. Petrocincla, Vig. 

Aru Famity. SyLviap#—l. ? Gen. Hylo- 
philus, Temm. ; Jora, Horsf.; Accentor, Beclist.;  Pru- 
nella, Gessn.? 29,——? Gen. Brachypteryx, Horsf. ; 
Curruca, Bechst.; Ficedula, Bechst.; C&githina, Vieill. ? 
3. Sub-fam. Sylviana. Gen. Sylvia, Auct. 5 Melizophilus, 
Leach ; Synallaxis, Vieill. ; Malurus, Vieill.; Troglodytes, 
Cuv.; Regulus, Cuv.; Tyrannulus,. Vieill. 4. Sub-fam. 
Motacillina. Gen. Motacilla, Auct. ; Budytes, Cuv. ; 
Enicurus, Temm.; Anthus, Bechst.; Corydalla, Vig-; 
Megalurus, Horsf. 5. Sub-fam. Saxicolina. Gen. Saxi- 
cola, Bechst. (Génanthe, Vieill.). 

57u FaMiLy. Prpripa#—Gen. /Rgithalus, 
rus, Linn.; Megistina, Vieill.; Pardalotus, Vieill.; Pipra, 
Linn. (Manacus, Briss.) ; Rupicola, Briss.; Calyptome- 
na, Raffles; Phibalura, Vieill.; Bombicilla, Briss.; Am- 
pelis, Auct. (Cotinga, Briss.; Tersa, Vieill.) ; Procnias, 
Hoffm. ; Casmarhynchus, Temm. (Ampelis, Vieill.) ; 
Querula, Vieill.; Coracina, Vieill. (Cephalopterus, Geoff.) ; 
Pachycephala, Swains. 


Tribe I1I.— Conirostres, Cuv. 


ist Famiy. Frinctnuipm.—l. Sub-fam. Tanagrina ? 
Gen. Euphonia, Vieill.; Nemosia, Vieill.; Tachyphonus, 
Vieill.; Saltator, Vieill.; Tanagra, Auct.; Pyranga, 
Vieill.; Ramphopis, Vieill.; Arremon, Vieill. ; Dulus, 
Vieill.? Pipilo, Vieill. 2. Sub-fam. Alaudina. Gen. 
Emberiza, Linn.; Passerina, Vieill.; Alauda, Auct.; Mi- 
rafra, Horsf. 3. Sub-fam. Carduelina. Gen. Carduelis, 
Briss.; Ploceus, Cuv. (Agelaii pars, Vieill.). 4. Sub- 


Vig.; Pa- 


fam. Passerina. Gen. Fringilla, Auct.; Passer, Auet 
(Pyrgita, Cuv.). 5. Sub-fam. Pyrrhulina? Gen. lige. 
ria, Bechst.; Widua, Cuv.; Pyrrhula, Briss. ? 

2p FamILy. STURNID#&.—1. Sub-fam. Jcterina. Gen. 
Xanthornus, Cuv. (Yphantes, Vieill.); Icterus, Cuv. (Pen- 
dulinus, Vieill.); Sycobius, Vieill. ? Quiscalus, Vieill. ; 
Cassicus, Daud.; Leistes (Agelaii pars, Vieilleame Sub. 
fam. Sturnina. Gen. Sturnella, Vieill.; Sturnus, Linn,; 
Amblyramphus, Leach ; Dilophus, Vieill.? 3. ? (én, 
Lamprotornis, Temm. ; Acridotheres, Vieill. (Gracula 
Cuv.). 4.——-? Gen. Pastor, Temm. (Psaroidos, Vieill.); 
Grallina, Vieill.? 5. ? Gen. Buphaga, Linn. 

3p FamiLy. Corvipm, Leach.—l. ? Gen. Crac- 
ticus, Vieill. (Barita, Cuv-) ; Nucifraga, Briss. 2. Sub- 
fam. Corvina. Gen. Pica, Briss.; Garrulus, Briss.; Cor- 
vus, Auct. 3. Sub-fam. Coraciana. Gen. Coracias, Linn. 
(Galgulus, Briss.); Gracula, Auct. (Eulabes, Cuv.); Pti- 
lonorhynchus, Kuhl; Glaucopis, Forst. (Callzas, Lath.) ; 
Crypsirina, Vieill. (Phrenotrix, Horsf.). 4. Sub-fam. Pa- 
radiseana. Astrapia, Vieill. ; Parotia, Vieill.; Paradisea, 
Linn. (Manucodiata, Briss.) 5 Lophorina, Vieill.; Cicin- 
nurus, Vieill.; Epimachus, Cuv.? 5. 2? Gen. Fregi- 
lus, Cuv. (Coracias, Briss.) ; Pyrrhocorax, Vieill. 

Aru FAMILY. BucEr1p#, Leach.—Gen. Buceros, Linn. 
(Hydrocorax, Briss.) ; Momotus, Briss. (Prionites, Ill.; 
Baryphonus, Vieill.). 

571 Famity. Lox1aD£&—Gen. Phytotoma, Gmel.; Coc- 
cothraustes, Briss. ; Pytilus, Cuv. ; Loxia, Briss. ; Psitti- 
rostra, Temm.; Colius, Linn.? Cissopis, Vieill. (Bethy- 
lus, Cuv.) ; Strobilophaga, Vieill. (Corythus, Cuv.). 


Tribe IV.—Scansores, Auct. 


Ist Famity. RAMPHAsTID#—Gen. Scythrops, Lath.; 
Ramphastos, Linn. (Tucana, Briss.) ; Pteroglossus, Hl. 

2p FamiLy. Psirracip#, Leach.—1. Sub-fam. Pstt- 
tacina. Gen. Psittacus, Auct. ; Androglossa. 2. Sub- 
fam. Plyctolophina. Gen. Plyctolophus, Vieill. ; Calypto- 
rhynchus, Vig. and Hors. 5 Microglossum, Geoff. 3. Sub- 
fam. Macrocercina. Gen. Macrocercus, Vieill. 4. Sub- 
fam. Paleornina. Gen. Psittacara ; Nanodes, Vig. and 
Hors.; Platycercus ; Pezoporus, Ill. ; Paleeornis, Vig. ; Tri- 
choglossus, Vig. and Hors. ; Lorius, Vig. ; Brotogeris, Vig. 
5, Sub-fam. Psittaculina. Gen. Psittacula, Kuhl. 

3p Famizy.. Picipa%.—Gen. Pogonias, Ill.; Bucco, 
Auct.; Picus, Linn.; Colaptes, Swains.; Yunx, Linn. 
(Torquilla, Briss.). 

4cr1 FAMILY. CERTHIADZ.—Gen. Dendrocolaptes, 
Herm. (Dendrocopus, Vieill.) ; Certhia, Auct.; Climac- 
teris, Temm.; Orthonyx, Temm.; Tichodroma, Ill. (Pe- 
trodroma, Vieill.); Upupa, Linn.; Sitta, Linn. ; Xenops, 
Hoffm.; Orthotomus, Horsf. ; Neops, Vieill.; Mniotilta, 
Vieill.; Thriothurus, Vieill.; Pyrrota, Vieill. ? Opetiorhyn- 
chus, Temm. ; Oxyrhynchus, ‘Temm. 

5TH Famity. CucuLiDz, Leach.—Gen. Coccyzus, 
Vieill.; Leptosomus, Vieill.; Cuculus, Auct.; Indicator, 


Vieill.; Centropus, Ill. (Corydonyx, Vieill.) ; Saurothera, © 


Crotophaga, Linn. 5 Tro- 


Vieill. ; Phzenicophaus, Vieill. 5 
Vieill.) ; Muso- 


gon, Linn.; Corythaix, Ill. ? (Opathus, 
phaga, Isert. ? 


Tribe V.—Tenuirostres, Cuv. 


Ist Famity. NecTARINIADE ?—Gen. Nectarinia, Ills 
(Cereba, Vieill.) ; Dacnis, Cuv. 5 Furnarius, Vieill. ? 
Op FAMILY. CYNNYRID&.—Gen. Cinnyris, Cav. (Mel- 
lisuga, Vieill.) ; Diczeum, Cuv.; Drepanis, Temm. 
3p Famity. Trociitip#—Gen. Trochilus, Auct- 
(Polytmus, Briss.) ; Mellisuga, Briss. ( Orthorhynchus, 
Lacepede). ‘ 
47H FAMILY. PROMEROPIDA.—Gen. Promerops, Briss: 
(Falcinellus, Vieill.). 


57 FAMILY. MeELIPHAGIDZ.—Gen. Meliphaga, Lew 
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ssayn's (Philedon, Cuv.; Philemon, Vieill.); Melithreptus, Vieill. ; 


Creadion, Vieill.; Mimetes, King? Sericulus, Swains. ? 


OrveR III.—Rasorzs, Ill. _(Gallinz, Linn.) 


Ist Famity. Coxtumsip#, Leach.—Gen. Treron, 
Vieill.( Vinago, Cuv.); Columba, Auct.; Ptilinopus, Swains.; 
Lophyrus, Vieill. 

2p Famity. PuHastantp#.—Gen. Meleagris, Linn. 
(Gallopavo, Briss.) ; Pavo, Linn.; Diplectron, Vieill. (Po- 
lyplectron, Temm.); Gallus, Briss.; Monaulus, Vieill. 
(Lophophorus, ‘T'emm.); Phasianus, Auct. ; Argus, Temm. ; 
Numida, Linn. (Melegris, Briss.). 

3p Famity. Trerraonip@, Leach.—Gen. Liponyx, 
Vieill. (Cryptonyx, Temm.) ; Odontophorus, Vieill. ; Co- 
turnix, Cuv.; Perdix, Briss.; Ganga, Vieill. (Pterocles, 
Temm.) ; Tetrao, Auct.; Lagopus, Vieill.; Syrrhaptes, Ill. 
(Heteroclitus, Vieill.); Ortygis, Ill. (Ortygodes, Vieill. ; 
Hemipodius, Temm.); Tinamus, Lath. (Crypturus, Ill. ; 
Cryptura, Vieill.). 

4ta Famity. Struraionip#.—Gen. Rhea, Briss. ; 
Struthio, Linn. ; Casuarius, Briss.; Dromiceius, Vieill.; Di- 
dus, Linn. (Raphus, Briss.) ; Otis, Linn. 

5TH FamMity. Cracip#.—Gen. Ourax, Cuv. (Pauxi, 
Temm.); Crax, Linn.; Penelope, Mcrr.; Ortalida, Merr.; 
Opisthocomus, Hoffm.? (Orthocorys, Vieill.); Menura, 
Lath; Megapodius, Temm. 


Orper 1V.—Gra vatorgs, Ill. (Gralle, Linn.) 


Ist Famity.. Gruip#.—Gen. Psophia, Linn.; An- 
thropoides, Vieill.; Balearica, Briss. ; Grus, Pall.; Caria- 
ma, Briss. (Dicholophus, Ill.; Zophorhynchus, Vieill.; Ma- 
crodactylus, Geoff.). 

2p Famity. ARpDEID«, Leach.—Gen. Aramus, Vieill. ; 
Eurypyga, Ill. (Helias, Vieill.) ; Ardea, Auct.; Canchro- 


_ ma, Linn. (Cochlearius, Briss.); Phanicopterus, Linn. ; 


Platalea, Linn. (Platea, Briss.) ; Ciconia, Briss.; Mycte- 


via, Linn. ; Scopus, Briss.; Anastomus, Ill. (Hians, La- 


cep.); Tantalus, Linn. ; Ibis, Lacep. (Falcinellus, Bechst.). 

3p Famity. ScoLtopactp#.—Gen. Numenius, Briss.; 
Totanus, Bechst. (Actitis pars., Ill.) ; Recurvirostra, 
Linn. (Avocetta, Briss.) ; Limosa, Briss. (Actitis pars., 
Ill.; Limicula, Vieill.); Ereunetes, Ill. ; Macroramphus, 


| Leach? Scolopax, Auct.; Rusticola, Vieill. ; Rynchea, 


Cuv. (Rostratula, Vieill.) ; Machetes, Cuv. (Actitis pars., 
lil.); Pelida, Cuv.; Phalaropus, Briss. (Crymophilus, 
Vieill.) ; Lobipes, Cuv. (Phalaropus, Vieill.); Tringa, 
Auct. (Actitis pars., Ill.) ; Phaeopus, Cuv. 


Orper I.—Rartores. Rapacious Birps. 


Famity Vutturipz. Vultures. a 
Famity Fatconip#. Falcons.—Sub-families: Aquili- 


| Volumes, 


ne, Eagles ; Cymindinz, Kites; Buteonine, Buzzards ; 
falconine, Falcons ; Accipitrine, Hawks. 
Famity Strigipz. Owls. 


| Orper II.—Inszssorzes. Percuine Birps. 


Tribe I.—Dentirostres. 
Famity Laniape. Shrikes.—Sub-families : Lanianz, 


have ady exceeded. 


to which any abstract we could offer would do injustice. 


47H Famizy. 


Chauna, Ill. (Opistolophus, Vieill.); Glareola, Briss. ; 
Rallus, Auct.; Chionis, Forst.? (Vaginalis, Gmel.); Crex, 
Bechst. (Ortygometra, Steph.); Gallinula, Briss.; Por- 
phyrio, Briss.; Podoa, Ill. (Heliornis, Vieill.) ; Fulica, 
Auct. 

5TH Famity. CHARADRIADE&, Leach—Gen. Hema- 
topus, Linn. (Ostralega, Briss.); Calidris, Ill. (Arena- 
ria, Briss.) ; Falcinellus, Cuv.; Erolia, Vieill.?  Curso- 
rius, Lath. (Tachydromus, Ill.); Strepsilas, Ill.; Squa- 
tarola, Cuv.; Vanellus, Briss. (Tringa, Ill.); Pluvianus, 
Vieill.; Charadrius, Auct. (Pluvialis, Briss.); Burhinus, 
Ill.? Himantopus, Briss. (Macrotarsus, Lacep.) ; CEdicne- 
mus, Cuv. 


Orver V.—Nararorss, Ill. (Anseres, Linn.) 


Ist FamiLy.—ANATIDz&, Leach.—1. Sub-fam. Anseri- 
na. Gen. Anser, Briss.; Bernicla, Steph.; Cheniscus, 
Brookes’s MS.; Chenalopex, Steph.; Plectropterus, Leach. 
2. Sub-fam. Cereopsina. Gen. Cereopsis, Lath. 3. Sub- 
fam. Anatina. Gen. Tadorna, Leach ; Cairina, Flem. ; 
Anas, Auct.; Dafila, Leach; Mareca, Steph.; Quer- 
quedula, Ray; Rhynchaspis, Leach. 4. Sub-fam. ? 
Gen. Clangula, Flem.; Harelda, Ray; Fuligula, Ray; 
Mergus, Linn. (Merganser, Briss.); Somateria, Leach ; 
Oidemia, Flem.; Biziura, Leach. ‘4. Sub-fam. Cygnina. 
Gen. Cygnus, Meyer. 

2p Famity. . Cotymspip#, Leach.—Gen. Podiceps, 
Lath. (Colymbus, Briss. Ill.); Colymbus, Auct. (Mer- 
gus, Briss.; Eudytes, Ill.). 

3p Famity. Axtcap£.—Gen. Uria, Briss. ; Cephus, 
Cuv.? Mergulus, Ray; Phaleris, Temm. (Alca, Vieill.) ; 
Fratercula, Briss. (Mormon, Ill.; Larva pars, Vieill.) ; 
Alca, Auct. (Larve pars, Vieill.) ; Spheniscus, Briss. ; 
Catarractes, Briss. (Eudytes, Vieill.); Aptenodytes, 
Forst. 

47H Famity. PELEcanipm®, Leach.—Gen. Onocrota- 
lus, Briss.; Phalacrocorax, Briss. (Carbo, Meyer ; Hali- 
eus, Ill.; Hydrocorax, Vieill.); Sula, Briss. (Dysporus, 
Il.; Morus, Vieill.) ; Tachypetes, Vieill.; Phaéton, Linn. 
(Lepturus, Briss.) ; Plotus, Linn. (Anhinga, Briss.). 

5TH Famity. Larip#, Leach.—Gen. Sterna, Linn. ; 
Rhynchops, Linn. (Rygchopsalia, Briss.); Larus, Auct.; 
Stercorarius, Briss. (Lestris, Ill.; Preedatrix, Vieill.) ; 
Diomedea, Linn. (Albatrus, Briss.) ; Haladroma, Il. ; 
Procellaria, Auct. ; Pachyptila, lll.; Puffinus, Ray; Tha- 
lassidroma, Vig. 


THE ORDERS, FAMILIES, AND SUB-FAMILIES OF BIRDS, ACCORDING TO THE SYSTEM OF MR 
SWAINSON.! 


True Shrikes ; Thamnophiline, Bush Shrikes; Dicrurine, 
Drongo Shrikes; Ceblepyrine, Caterpillar-catchers ; Ty- 
rannine, Tyrant Shrikes. 

FamiILyMeEru.ipe. Thrushes.—Sub-families: Brachy- 
podinze, Short-footed Thrushes; Myothering, Ant Thrush- 
es; Meruline, True Thrushes ; Crateropodinz, Babblers ; 
Oriolinze, Orioles. . 

FamiLy Sytviapa&. Warblers.—Sub-families: Saxico- 
line, Stonechats; Philomelina, Nightingales; Sylviane, 
True Warblers; Parianz, Tit-mice ; Motacilline, Wag- 
tails. 

Famity AMPELID&. Fruit-eaters, or Chatterers.—Sub- 


ere RE ge SEY OF al ie oid itl Me eli drs Wide st ewe i el oe) ath wo fF 
" From the Natural ITistory and Classification of Birds, vol. ii. p. 205, published in Dr Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. Xcii. 1837. 
€ accessible form of this recent work renders it less necessary that we should give a full exposition ot its systematic portion, and 
© gteat amount of its generic groups renders their insertion somewhat incompatible with those prescribed limits which in truth we 
But we take it for granted, that every sincere lover of Ornithology will possess himself of Mr Swainson’s 


RALiLip#&, Leach.—Gen. Parra, Linn. Swainson’s 
(Jacana, Briss.) ; Palamedea, Linn. (Anhima, Briss.) ; System. 
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Birds of families : 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Leiotrichane, Silky Chatterers? Vireonine, 


Europe. Greenlets and Thick-heads ; Bombycilline, Swallow-chat- 


terers; Ampeline, Typical Chatterers ; 
nakins. 

Famity MuscicaPibD&. Fly-catchers.—Sub-families : 
Queruline ; Psariane, Black-caps ; Fluvicoline, Water- 
nm Muscicapine, Fly-catchers ; Eurylaimine, Broad- 

1S. 


Piprine, Ma- 


Tribe II.—Conirostres. 


FamiLy Corvipz. Crows.—Sub-families : Corvine, 
Typical Crows ; Garruline, Jays; Glaucopine, Wattle- 
crows; Coracine, Fruit-crows ; Frigiline. 

FAMILY STURNIDE. Starlings.—Sub-families: Sturnine, 
Typical Starlings; Lamprotornine, Grakles; Scaphidurine, 
Boat-tails; Icterine, Hang-nests ; Aglaine, Maizers. 

FAMILY FRINGILLIDZ. Finclies.—Sub-families : Coc- 
cothraustinee, Hard-bills ; Tanagrine, Tanagers ; Fringil- 
line, Ground-finches ; Alaudine, Larks ; Pyrrhuline, 
Bullfinches. 

FamiLty MusopHAGIDz. Plantain-eaters.—Sub-fami- 
lies: Phitotominz, Plant-cutters ; Coline, Colies; Muso- 
phaginz, Plantain-eaters. 

FamiLy Bucerip&. Genus Buceros. 


Tribe I1I.— Scansores. 


Famity Rampuastip#&. ‘Toucans. 

FamiLy PsitTaciDz. Parrots.—Sub-families : Macro- 
circinee, Maccaws 3 Psittacinz, Parrots 5 Plyctolophine, 
Cockatoos ; Loriane, Lories ; Platycircine, Loriets. 

Famity Picipz#. Woodpeckers.—Sub-families : Pi- 
cian, True Woodpeckers ; Buccoinz, Barbuts. 

Famity CERTHIADE. Creepers.—Sub-families : Cer- 
thiane, True Creepers; Anabatine, Tree-runners ; Sit- 
tinee, Nut-hatchers ; Troglodytine, Wrens ; Buphagine, 
Ox-peckers. 

Famity CucuLipz. Cuckoos.—Sub-families: Cucu- 
line, Parasitic Cuckoos ; Coccyzine, Hook-billed Cuckoos; 
Leptostomine, Long-billed Cuckoos ; Indicatorine, Ho- 
ney-guides. 


ENUMERATION OF THE BIRDS OF EUROPE.? 


OrpeER I.—RAPTORES. 


Vultur fulvus, Linn. Griffon Vulture. 

y. cinereus, Linn. Cinereous Vulture. 
Neophron percnopterus, Say. Egyptian Neophron. 
Gypaétus barbatus, Storr. Lammer-geyer- 
Aquila imperialis, Briss. Imperial Eagle. 


A. chryszeta, Briss. Golden Eagle. 
A. Bonelli. Bonelli’s Eagle. 
ies neevia, Meyer. Spotted Eagle. 


A. pennata, Steph. 
Halizétus albicilla, Selby. 


Booted Eagle. 
Sea-Eagle. 


H. leucocephalus, | White-headed Eagle. 
Pandion haliaétus, Sav. Osprey. 


Circeetus brachydactylus, 


Vieill. \ Short-toed Eagle. 


1 This and the preceding family are placed as sub-families in Mr Swainson’s synopsis,—we presume, by an oversight in typogt- 
A similar inadvertency occurs among the tenuirostral tribe. : 

@ From Mr Gould’s Birds of Europe, recently completed in five volumes royal folio, 1837. According to the author of this sump- 
tuous work, the number of European birds may now be stated to amount to 462 species, of which 310 may be regarded as 
Of the latter, about 170 are permanent residents in our island, eighty-five are summer pirds of passage, which visit us from the sou’ 
and forty-five are winter birds of passage, which visit us from the north. ; 
We may add, that Mr Doubleday, in his Nomenclature of British Birds 
states the total number of species actually killed or captured in Britain as amounting to 323, of which the Raptores are thirty, tie an 
sessores 117, the Rasores seventeen, the Grallatores sixty-six, and the Natatores ninety-three. 


phical correction. 


may probably be regarded as accidental stragglers. 


Tribe 1 V.—Tenuirostres. Suctorial Birds. 


Famity Metipuacip%. Honey-suckers. 
Famity Cinnyripa. Sun-birds. 
Famity Trocuinipz. Humming birds. 
Famity Promeropipz&. ,Hoopoes. 
Famity Parapisiapm. Paradise Birds. 


Tribe V.—Fissirostres. Fissirostral Birds. 


Famity Meropipa. Bee-eaters. 
Famity Haucyonipa. King-fishers. 
FamiLy TRoGoNIDz. Trogons. 
Famity Caprimuteipz. Night-jars. 
Famity Hirunpinipa. Swallows. 


Orper III.—RASORES. RaAsoRIAL BirDs. 


FamMiLy PAVONIDE. Peacocks and Pheasants. 

Famity TETRAONID#. Partridges and Grouse. 

FAMILY STRUTHIONIDE. Ostriches. 

FamiLy COLUMBIDE. Pigeons.—Sub-family: Colum- 
bine. 

Famity MEGAPODIADE. 


Great-foots. 


Orpver 1[V.—GRALLATORES. WADERS. 
Famity ARDEADE&. Herons and Cranes. 
FAaMmILy TANTALIDE. Ibis. 

Famity RALLID&. Rails. 


FamiLy ScOLOPACIDE. 
FamiILy CHARADRIADE. 


Sand-pipers and Snipes. 
Plovers. 


Orper V.—NaraTores. SWIMMERS. 


Famity ANATIDZ. Ducks.—Sub-families: Pheenicop- 
tina, Flamingoes; Anserinz, Geese and Swans; Anatine, 
River-ducks ; Fuliguline, Sea-ducks ; Merganine, Mer- 
gansers. 
Famity CotymBipz. Grebes and Divers. 
FamiLty ALcADz. Auks. 
Famity Pe.ecanipz. Pelicans. 
| 
: 


Famity Larip&.' Gulls. 


Common Buzzard. 
Rough-legged Buzzard. 
Honey Buzzard. 
Goshawk. 

Jer-Falcon. 

Lanner Falcon. 
Peregrine Falcon. 


Buteo vulgaris, Bechst. 

B. lagopus, Flem. 
Pernis apivorus, Cuv. 
Astur palumbarius, Bechst. 
Falco islandicus, Lath. 

F. lanarius, Linn. 

Falco peregrinus, Linn. 


.  subbuteo, Linn. Hobby. 
F. —_ rufipes, Bechst. Red-footed Falcon. 
F. — esalon, Temm. Merlin. 
F. concolor, Temm. Lead-coloured Falcon. 
F. tinnunculus, Linn. Kestril. 
F. _ tinnunculoides, Natt. Lesser Kestril. : 
Milvus vulgaris, Flem. Kite. 
M. ater. Black Kite. : 
Nauclerus furcatus, Vig. Swallow-tailed Kite. f 
Elanus melanopterus, Leach. Black-tailed Kite. 


British. | 


for: these 


This seems to leave ten species unaccounted (! 936), 


of 


om 


ot 


Circus rufus, Briss. 

C. cyaneus, Meyer. 

C. pallidus, Sykes. 

C. cineraceus, Meyer. 

Strix flammea, Linn. 

Bubo maximus, Sibb. 

B. _ascalaphus, Sav. 

Otus vulgaris, Flem. 

O. brachyotus, Cuv. 

Scops Aldrovandi, Will. and ; 
Ray. 

Surnia cinerea. 


S. nyctea, Dum. 
Ss. Uralensis, Dum. 
S. funerea, Dum. 


Ulula nebulosa, Cuv. 
Syrnium aluco, Sav. 

Noctua nudipes, Wils. 

N. ? tengmalmi, Selby. 
N. passerina. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Marsh Harrier. 

Hen Harrier. 

Pallid Harrier. 

Ash-coloured Harrier. 

Barn Owl. 

Great-horned or Eagle Owl. 
Eastern Great-horned Owl. 
Long-eared Owl. 
Short-eared Owl. 


Scops-eared Owl. 


Great Cinereous Owl. 
Snowy Owl. 

Ural Owl. 

Hawk Owl. 

Barred Owl. 

Tawny or Wood Owl. 
Little Owl. 
Tengmalm’s Owl. 
Sparrow Owl. 


Orpver II.—Insessorss.! 


Caprimulgus Europzus, 


Linn. 
C. _ ruficollis. 
Cypselus murarius, Temm. 
C. alpinus, Temm. 
Hirundo rustica, Linn. 
H. rufula, Temm. 
w. rupestris, Linn. 
E , urbica, Linn. 
ii. riparia, Linn. 


Merops apiaster, Linn. 
Coracias garrulus, Linn. 
Alcedo ispida, Linn. 

A. rudis, Linn. 
Muscicapa luctuosa, Temm. 


M. albicollis, Temm. 
M. parva, Bechst. 
M. grisola, Linn. 
Collurio excubitor, Vig. 

G: meridionalis, Vig. 


CG. minor, Vig. 
Lanius collurio, Linn. 

ive rufus, Briss. 

Oriolus galbula, Linn. 
Merula vulgaris, Ray. 

M. _torquata, Briss. 

M. migratoria, Swains. 
Turdus atrogularis, Temm. 
pilaris, Linn. 
viscivorus, Linn. 
musicus, Linn. 
iacus, Linn. 
Naumannii, Temm. 
pallidus, Pall. 
Whitei, Eyton. 

: Sibericus, Pall. 
inclus aquaticus, Bechst. 
melanogaster, \ 


Brehm. 
Pallasii, Temm. 
etrocincla saxatilis, Vig. 
> cyanea, Vig. 
axicola cachinnans, Temm. 
leucomela, Tenm. 
cenanthe, Bechst. 
Stapazina, ‘Temm. 
aurita, Temm. 


ine} ine! 


PANN 
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\ European Goat-sucker. 


Red-collared Goat-sucker. 
Swift. 
White-bellied Swift. 
Chimney Swallow. 
Rufous Swallow. 
Rock-Martin. 
Martin. 

Sand- Martin. 
Bee-eater. 

Roller. 

Kingfisher. 


Black and White Kingfisher. 


Pied Fly-catcher. 
White-collared Fly-catcher. 
Red-breasted Fly-catcher. 
Spotted Fly-catcher. 
Great Shrike. 

Great Gray Shrike. 
Lesser Gray Shrike. 
Red-backed Shrike. 
Wood-Chat. 

Golden Oriole. 

Black Ouzel or Blackbird. 
Ring-Ouzel. 

Migratory Ouzel. 
Black-throated Thrush. 
Fieldfare. 

Missel- Thrush. 
Song-Thrnsh. 

Redwing. 

Naumann’s Thrusli. 
Pallid Thrush. 

White’s Thrush. 

Siberian Thrush. 
Water-Ouzel. 


Black-bellied Water-Ouzel. 


Pallas’s Water-Ouzel. 
Rock-Thrush. 

Blue Thrush. 

Black Wheat-ear. 

Pied Wheat-ear. 
Wheat-ear. 

Russet Wheat-ear. 
Black-eared Wheat-ear. 


Saxicola rubetra, Bechst. 
S. rubicola, Bechst. 
Pheenicura ruticilla, Swains. 


Ph. tithys, Jard. 
and Selb. 

Ph. suecica, Jard. 
and Selb. 


Erythaca rubecula, Swains. 
Accentor alpinus, Bechst. 


A. modularis, Cuv. 
Dg montanellus, ) 
Temm. f 


Locustella fluviatilis. 
avicula, Ray. 
JB luscinoides. 
L. certhiola. 
Salicaria turdoides, Selb. 


S. olivetorum, Strickl. 
S. arundinacea, Selb. 
S. palustris. 

S. phragmitis, Selb. 
S. melanopogon. 

S. aquatica. 

Ss. galactotes. 

Ss. cisticola. 

S. ? Cetti. 


S. ? sericea. 
Philomiela luscinia, Swains. 
Ph. turdoides, Blyth. 
Calliope Lathamii. 
Curruca Orphea. 
atricapilla, Bechst. 
hortensis, Bechst. 


Rupellii. 

melanocephala, } 
Lath. if 

leucopogon. 


cinerea, Bechst. 
garrula, Beclist. 
conspicillata. 
sarda. 

G. nisoria. 


PEPE Eaae 


Whinchat. 
Stonechat. 
Redstart. 


Black Redstart. 


Blue-throated Warbler. 


Robin, | 
Alpine Accentor. 
Hedge Accentor. 


Mountain Accentor. 


Reed Locustelle. 
Brake Locustelle. 
Willow Locustelle. 
Creeping Locustelle. 
Great Sedge Warbler. 
Olive-tree Salicaria. 
Reed Wren. 

Marsh Warbler. 
Sedge Warbler. 
Moustached Warbler. 
Aquatic Warbler. 


Rufous Sedge Warbler. 


Fan-tail Warbler. 
Cetti’s Warbler. 
Silky Warbler. 
Nightingale. 
Thrush Nightingale. 
Gorget Warbler. 
Orpheus Warbler. 
Black-cap. 

Garden Warbler. 
Ruppell’s Warbler. 


Sardinian Warbler. 


Sub-alpine Warbler. 
Common White-throat. 
Lesser White-throat. 
Spectacle Warbler. 
Marmora’s Warbler. 
Barred Warbler. 


Melizophilus _provincialis, \ Dartford Wieebler 


Leach. 
Troglodytes Europzus, Cuv. 
Sylvia trochilus, Gmel. 
S. rufa, Lath. 
Se sibilatrix, Becht. 
S. icterina, Vieill. 
S. hippolais, Temm. 
S. Nattereri, Temm. 
Anthus Richardi, Vieill. 


A. pratensis, Bechst. 
A. rufescens, Temm. 
A. aquaticus, Bechst. 


A. arboreus, Bechst. 
A. rufogularis, Temm. 
Motacilla Yarrellii. 


M. lugubris, Pall. 
M. alba, Linn. 

M. neglecta, Gould. 
M. boarula, Lath. 


Regulus ignicapillus, Cuv. 
R. vulgaris, Cuv. 
R. modestus. 

Parus major, Linn. 

P. —_lugubris, Natt. 

iP: Sibericus, Gmel. 

P. bicolor, Linn. 


? Including the ScansorEs of the preceding: Treatise. 


Wren. 

Willow Wren. 
Chiff-Chaff. 

Wood Wren. 

Yellow Willow Wren. 


Melodious Willow Wren. 


Natterer’s Warbler. 
Richard’s Pipit. 
Meadow Pipit. 
Tawny Pipit. 

Rock or Shore Pipit. 
Tree Pipit. 
Red-throated Pipit. 
Pied Wagtail. 
White-winged Wagtail. 
White Wagtail. 
Gray-headed Wagtail. 
Gray Wagtail. 
Fire-crested Wren. 
Golden-crested Wren. 
Dalmatian Regulus. 
Great Tit. 

Sombre Tit. 

Siberian Tit. 

Toupet Tit. 
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Birds of Parus cyanus, Pall. 


Europe. 


P, ceruleus, Linn. 

F. ater, Linn. 

P. palustris, Linn. 

P. _cristatus, Linn. 

P, caudatus, Linn. 

Calamophilus biarmicus, 
Leach. 

CEgithalus pendulinus, Vig. 


Bombycivora garrula, Temm. 


Alauda tartarica, Pall. 
calandra, Pall. 
brachydactyla, \ 


Pp 


Temm. 
alpestris, Linn. 
cristata, Linn. 
arvensis, Linn. 
: arborea, Linn. 
Certhilauda bifasciata. 
Plectrophanes er cae 
Selb. 


>PP> 


Fi. 
Emberiza miliaria, Linn. 
E. melanocephala, 
Scop. 
citrinella, Linn. 
aureola, Pall. 
cirlus, Linn. 
hortulana, Linn. 
rustica, Pall. 
lesbia. 
cia, Linn. 
pithyornus, Pall. 
ceesia, Cretz. 
palustris, Savi. 


yrgita domestica, Cuv. 
A montana, Cuv. 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E, 
E. 
E 
E 
E 
E 
P 
P 
P 


P. cisalpina, Cuv. 

P. petronia. 

Fringilla coelebs, Linn. 

BE. montifringilla, \ 
Linn. 

F. nivalis, Linn. 

F. ? hyemalis. 

Linaria cannabina, Swains. 

L. montana, Ray. 

L. canescens. 

L. minor, Ray. 


Serinus flavescens. 
Carduelis elegans, Steph. 


C. spinus, Steph. 

C. citrinella. 

Coccothraustes vulgaris, 
Briss. 

C. chloris, Flem. 


nivalis, Meyer. 


scheeniculus, Linn. 


Hispaniolensis, Cuv. 
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Azure Tit. 
Blue Tit. 

Cole Tit. 
Marsh Tit. 
Crested Tit. 
Long-tailed Tit. 


Bearded Tit, or Reed Bird. 


Penduline Tit. 
Waxen Chatterer. 


Calandra Lark. 
Short-toed Lark. 


Shore- Lark. 
Crested Lark. 
Sky- Lark. 
Wood-Lark. 
Bifasciated Lark. 


Lark-heeled Bunting. 


Snow- Bunting. 
Common Bunting. 


Black-headed Bunting. 


Yellow Bunting. 
Yellow-breasted Bunting. 
Cirl Bunting. 

Ortolan Bunting. 
Rustic Bunting. 
Lesbian Bunting. 
Meadow-Bunting. 
Pine-Bunting. 
Cretzschmar’s Bunting. 
Marsh-Bunting. 
Reed-Bunting. 
Common Sparrow. 
Tree-Sparrow. 

Spanish Sparrow. 
Alpine Sparrow. 
Doubtful Sparrow. 
Chaffinch. 


Mountain or Bramble Finch. 


Snow- Finch. 
Winter-Finch. 

Common or Brown Linnet. 
Mountain Linnet or Twite. 
Mealy Redpole. 

Lesser Redpole. 

Serin Finch. 

Goldfinch. 

Siskin or Aberdevine. 

Citril Finch. 


\ Hawfinch. 


Green Grosbeak. 


Loxia pityopsittacus, Bechst.Parrot Crossbill. 


L. curvirostra, Linn. 

L.« leucoptera, Gmel. 

Corythus enucleator, Cuv. 
C. longicauda. 


Common Crossbill. 
White-winged Crossbill. 
Pine Grosbeak. 
Siberian Grosbeak. 


Erythrospiza erythrina, Bon. Scarlet Grosbeak. 
E. 


rosea. 
E. githaginea. 
Pyrrhula vulgaris, Temm. 
Sturnus vulgaris, Linn. 
Ss. unicolor, Marm. 
Pastor roseus, Temm. 
Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
Briss. 


Rosy Grosbeak. 
Vinous Grosbeak. 


Bullfinch. 


Starling. 
Sardinian Starling. 
Rose-coloured Pastor. 


} Nut-cracker. 


Garrulus glandarius, Briss. 

G. infaustus, Temm. 

Pica caudata, Ray. 

P. cyanea, Wagl. 

Pyrrhocorax Pyrrhocorax, 
Temm. 

Fregilus graculus, Cuv. 

Corvus corax, Linn. 


G. corone, Linn. 
Cc. cornix, Linn. 
C monedula, Linn. 


C. frugilegus, Linn. 
Picus martius, Linn. 


P. viridis, Linn. 

P. canus, Gmel. 

FP. leuconotus, Bechst. 
P. major, Linn. 

pes medius, Linn. 

P. minor, Linn. 


Apternus tridactylus, Swains. Three-toed Woodpecker. 


Yunx torquilla, Linn. 

Sitta Europea, Linn. 

S. | Syriaca, Ehrenb. 

Ss. Asiatica, Temm. 

Certhia familiaris, Linn. 

Upupa epops, Linn. 

Tichodroma pheenicopte- 
ra, Temm. 

Cuculus canorus, Linn. 

C. glandarius, Linn. 


Coccyzus Americanus, Vieill. American Cuckoo. 


OrvER III.—RAsORES. 


Columba palumbus, Linn. 
C. (Enas, Linn. 

C. livia, Linn. 

ei turtur, Linn. 


Phasianus colchichus, Linn. 


Tetrao urogallus, Linn. 


‘a hybridus, Sparrm. 
T. tetrix, Linn. 
Bonasia Europea. 
Lagopus Scoticus, Lath. 
Ig mutus, Leach. 


L. rupestris, Leach. 
Le saliceti, Swains. 
L. brachydactylus. 
Pterocles arenarius, Temm. 
P. setarius, Temm. 


Francolinus vulgaris, Briss. 
Perdix rubra, Ray. 
P. petrosa, Lath. 


P. saxatilis, Meyer. 

P; cinerea, Lath. 

Coturnix dactylisonans, 
Meyer. 


Temm. 
Glareola torquata, Briss. 


Cursorius Isabellinus, Meyer. 


Otis tarda, Linn. 
OQ. houbara, Linn. 
O.  tetrax. 


OrperR IV.—GRALLATORES. 


Grus cinerea, Bechst. 
G. leucogeranus, 
Anthropoides virgo, Vieill. 
Ardea cinerea, Lath. 


\ Quail. 


Hemipodius tachydromus, | Andalusian Turnix. 


Little Bustard. 


Common Crane. 
Temm. White Crane. 
Numidian Demoiselle. 
Common Heron. 


Jay. 

Siberian Jay. 

Magpie. 

Azure-winged Magpie. 


Alpine Chough. 
Chough. 


Raven. 

Carrion Crow. 

Hooded Crow. 

Jackdaw. 

Rook. 

Great Black Woodpecker. 

Green Woodpecker. 
Gray-headed Green Wood- 

pecker. iG 

White-rumped Woodpecker. - 

Great Spotted Woodpecker. 

Middle Spotted Woodpecker. 

Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 


Wryneck. 

Common Nuthatch. 
Dalmatian Nuthatch. 
Asiatic Nuthatch. 
Common Creeper. 
Hoopoe. 


Wall-Creeper. 


Common Cuckoo. 


Great Spotted Cuckoo. » 


Wood-Pigeon. 
Stock-Dove. 
Rock-Dove. 
Turtle-Dove. 
Common Pheasant. 
Capercailzie, or Cock of 
the Wood. 
Hybrid Grouse. 
Black Grouse. 
Hazel Grouse, or Gelinotte. 
Red Grouse. . 
Common Ptarmigan. 
Rock Ptarmigan. 
Willow Ptarmigan. 
Short-toed Ptarmigan. 
Sand-Grouse. 
Pin-tailed Sand-Grouse. © 
European Francolin. 
Red-legged Partridge. 
Barbary Partridge. 
Greek Partridge. 
Common Partridge. 


Collared Pratincole. 
Cream-coloured Course? 
Great Bustard. 

Ruffed Bustard. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


_ Purple Heron. 
Squacco Heron. 
Great Egret. 


* Ardea purpurea, Linn. 
- comata, Pall. 
WA. alba, Linn. 
h A. garzetta, Linn. Little Egret. 
f A. russata, Wag]. Rufous-backed Egret. 
_ Nycticorax Europeeus, Steph. Common Night-Heron. 
_ Botaurus stellaris, Steph. Common Bittern. 
| B lentiginosus, Steph. Freckled Bittern. 
B. minutus, Selby. Little Bittern. 
Ciconia alba, Bellon. White Stork. 
1G nigra, Bellon. Black Stork. 
G Maquari, ‘Temm. Maquari Stork. 
Platalea leucorodia, Linn. Spoonbill. 
Pheenicopterus ruber, Linn. Common Flamingo. 
(Edicnemus crepitans, femm. Thick-kneed Bustard. 
_ Himantopus melanopterus, 
Meyer. 
Squatarola cinerea, Cuv. Gray Plover. 
Vanellus cristatus, Meyer. Lapwing. 
V. Keptuschka, lemm. Keptuschka Lapwing. 
Pluvianus spinosus. Spur-winged Plover. 
Charadrius pluvialis, Linn. Golden Plover. 
morinellus, Linn. Dotterel. 


\ Long-legged Plover. 


C. hiaticula, Linn. Ring-Dotterel. 

CG minor, Meyer. Little Ring-Dotterel. 
C. Cantianus, Linn. Kentish Plover. 

C. pyrrhothorax, 


ontine Red-chested Dotterel. 


Hematopus ostralegus, Linn. Oyster-Catcher. 
Ibis Falcinellus, Temm. Glossy Ibis. 
Numenius arquata, Lath. Common Curlew. 


N. Phzopus, Lath. Whimbrel. 

N. tenuirostris, Sav. Slender-billed Curlew. 
Limosa melanura, Leis]. Black-tailed Godwit. 
Ie rufa, Briss. Bar-tailed Godwit. 

I: terek, Temm. Terek Godwit. 


Recurvirostra A vocetta, Linn. Avocet. 
Totanus fuscus, Leisl. Spotted Redshank. 


calidris, Bechst. | Redshank. 
b oo \ Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


glottis, Bechst. Greenshank. 
Bartramius, Temm. Bartram’s Sandpiper. 
stagnatilis, Bechst. Marsh Sandpiper. 
ochropus, Temm. Green Sandpiper. 
glareola, Temm. Wood Sandpiper. 
hypoleucus, Temm. Common Sandpiper. 
T. macularius, Temm. Spotted Sandpiper. 
Strepsilas collaris, Temm. Turnstone. 

Scolopax rusticola, Linn. | Woodcock. 

major, Linn. Great Snipe. 


8. Sabini, Vig. Sabine’s Snipe. 
S. gallinago, Linn. Common Snipe. 
8. gallinula, Linn. Jack Snipe. 
Macroramphus griseus, Grav Sni 
Leach. a: aie al 

Calidris canutus, Briss. K 

) not. 

and Cuv. 

_ Machetes pugnax, Cuv. Ruff. 


| Tringa rufescens, Vieill. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 


T. "_ pectoralis, Bonap. _ Pectoral Sandpiper. 
‘TT. subarquata, Temm. Pygmy Curlew. 
T._variabilis, Meyer. Dunlin or Purre. 

T, Schinzii, Bonap. Schinz’s Sandpiper. 
T. platyrhyncha, Temm. Broad-billed Tringa. 
T. _ minuta, Leisl. Little Sandpiper. 

T. — Temminckii, Leisl. Temminck’s ‘Tringa. 
T. maritima, Bruon. _— Purple Sandpiper. 
te: calidris, Meyer. _ Sanderling. 


*halaropus hyperboreus, 


Lath. \ Red-necked Phalarope. 


|) 


Phalaropus platyrhynchus, 


Temm. 
Fulica atra, Linn. 
Rallus aquaticus, Linn. 


\ Gray Phalarope. 


Coot. 
Water-Rail. 


Porphyrio hyacinthinus, Tem. Hyacinthine Porphyrio. 


Gallinula crex, Lath. 


G. chloropus, Lath. 
Zapornia porzana. 

Z. Baillonii, Leach. 
Z. pusilla, Steph. 


Land- Rail. 
Common Gallinule. 
Spotted Crake. 
Baillon’s Crake. 
Little Crake. 


OrpEerR V.—NATATOREs. 


Anser hyperboreus, Pall. 
a ferus, Steph. 
a segetum, Steph. 
A. albifrons, Steph. 
Xe leucopsis, Bechst. 
A. ruficollis, Pall. 
A. brenta, Flem. 
Chenalopex A®gyptiaca, 
Steph. 


ferus, Ray. 
¢: Bewickii, Yarr. 
‘Tadorna vulpanser, Flem. 
ir rutila, Steph. 
Mareca Penelope, Selby. 


Snow-Goose. 
Gray-Lag Wild Goose. 
Bean Goose. 
White-fronted Goose. 
Bernicle Goose. 
Red-breasted Goose. 
Brent Goose. 


\ Egyptian Goose. 
Cygnus mansuetus, Gmel. 


Domestic Swan. 

Whistling Swan or Hooper. 
Bewick’s Swan. 

Common Shieldrake. 
Ruddy Shieldrake. 
Wigeon. 


Rhynchaspis clypeata, Steph. Shoveller Duck. 


Anas Boschas, Linn. 


Common Wild Duck. 


Querquedula Crecca, Steph. Common Teal. 
Q. glocitans, Vig. Bimaculated Teal. 
Q. circia, Steph. Gargany Teal. 


Dafila caudacuta, Leach. 


Pin-tail Duck. 


Chauliodes strepera, Swains. Gadwall. 


Fuligula ferina, Steph. 


Red-headed Pochard. 
White-eyed or Castaneous 


¥. leucophthalma, ) 

Steph. j Duck. 
F. rufina, Steph. Red-crested Duck. 
FE, cristata, Steph. Tufted Duck. 
Re marila, Steph. Scaup Pochard. 
F. dispar, Steph. Western Duck. 
F. marmorata. Marbled Duck. 
Somateria mollissima, Leach. Eider Duck. 
S. spectabilis, Leach. King Duck. . 
Oidemia perspicillata, Flem. Surf Scoter. 
O. fusca, Flem. Velvet Scoter. 
O. nigra, Flem. Black Scoter. 


langula vulgaris, Leach. 


aa 


Rich. 
C. 
Harelda glacialis, Leach. 
Undina leucocephala. 
Mergus merganser, Linn. 
M. serrator, Linn. 
M. cucullatus, Linn. 
M. albellus, Linn. 
Podiceps cristatus, Lath. 
k rubricollis, Lath. 


Be cornutus, Lath. 
E. auritus, Lath. 
fe minor, Lath. 


Colymbus glacialis, Linn. 

C arcticus, Linn. 

C. septentrionalis, 
Linn. 

Uria troile, Linn. 

U. lachrymans, Lapyl. 

U. Brunnichii, Sab. 

U. — grylle, Lath. 

Alca impennis, Linn. 


Golden Eye. 


Barrovii, Sw. and) Bares ick 


histrionica, Leach. Harlequin Duck. 


Long-tailed Duck. 
White-headed Duck. 
Goosander. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
Hooded Merganser. 
Smew. 

Great crested Grebe. 
Red-necked Grebe. 
Horned Grebe. 

Eared Grebe. 

Little Grebe, or Dabcliick. 
Northern Diver. 
Black-throated Diver. 


Red-throated Diver. 


Foolish Guillemot. 
Bridled Guillemot. 
Brunnick’s Guillemot. 
Black Guillemot. 
Great Auk. 
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Index. Alca torda, Linn. Razor-billed Auk. Xema ridibunda, Boié. Laughing Gull. 
—~— Mergulus alle, Bon. Little Auk. X. _ atricilla. Black-winged Gull. 
Mormon fratercula, Temm. Puffin. X. melanocephala, Boié. Black-headed Gull. 
M. glacialis, Leach. Northern Puffin. X. —minuta, Boié. Little Gull. 
Pelecanus onocrotalus, Linn. Pelican. X. Sabinii, Leach. Sabine’s Gull. 
BR, crispus, Feld. Dalmatian Pelican. Larus marinus, Linn. Great black-backed Gull. 
Siam poi ns Common Cormorant. L. — fuscus, Linn. Lesser black-backed Gull. 
de graculus, ib. laucus, Brunn. Glaucous Gull. 
id Briss. f Black Cormorant. IE: ide toms Edm. Iceland Gull. 
is pygemus, : L. argentatus, Brunn. Herring Gull. 
a Steph. \ palatine ial ieee, Ee Kittiwake Guill 
i. cristatus, £. eburneus, Gmel. Ivory Gull. 
Steph. and Flem. Green Cormorant. L. canus, Linn. a Gull. 
Ph. Desmarestii. Desmarest’s Cormorant. L. Audouinii, Temm. = Audouin’s Gull. 
Sula Bassana, Briss. Solan Goose. Lestris catarractes, Temm. Skua. 
S. melanura, Temm. Black-tailed Gannet. L. pomarinus, Temm. Pomarine Gull. 
Sterna Caspia, Pall. Caspian Tern. bk. Richardsonii, Swains. Richardson’s Lestris. 
Ss. cantiaca, Gmel. Sandwich Tern. E.. parasiticus, Ill. Parasitic Gull. ' 
Ss. Anglica, Mont. Gull-billed Tern. Puffinus Anglorum, Ray. Manks Shearwater. 
S. hirundo, Linn. Common Tern. ir. obscurus. Dusky Shearwater. 
S. Dougallii, Mont. Roseate Tern. PR. cinereus, Steph. Cinereous Shearwater. 
S. minuta, Linn. Little Tern. Procellaria glacialis, Linn. Fulmar Petrel. 
S. stolida. Noddy Tern. Thalassidroma Leachii. Fork-tailed Petrel. 
Viralva nigra, Leach. Black Tern. Th. pelagica, Cc s P 
V. leucoptera, Leach. White-winged Tern. Selby. \ ommon Storm-Petrel. 
¥. leucopareia, Steph. Moustache Tern. Th. ? Bulwerii. Bulwer’s Petrel. 
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gr o- ~=ORNITHOMANCY, a species of divination performed tion ; and he maintained them with a metaphysical subtle- Orontes 
‘by means of birds, being the same with augury. ty which embarrassed all his competitors. He resided for I 
OROBIQO, Don Batrtuasar, a celebrated Hebrew of some time in this city, still outwardly professing the Ca- Orotava. 
~ Spain. He was carefully educated in Judaism by his pa- tholic religion; but at last, weary of dissembling, he re- ——~— 
r" rents, who were Jews, though they outwardly professed paired to Amsterdam, where he was circumcised, took the 
themselves Catholics ; abstaining from the practice of name of Isaac, and professed Judaism, still continuing, 
their religion in every thing, except only the fast of expi- however, to practise physic, in which he was much esteem- 
ation, in the month Tisis or September. Orobio studied ed. Upon the publication of Spinoza’s work, he began to 
the scholastic philosophy as taught in Spain, and became despise a system the falsehood of which he quickly dis- 
so skilled in it that he was appointed professor of meta- covered; and when Bredenburg’s answer to it came to his 
physics in the university of Salamanca. Afterwards, how- hands, Orobio, being persuaded that the writer, in refuting 
ever, having applied himself to the study of physic, he Spinoza, had also admitted some principles which tended 
practised with success that art at Seville, till, being ac- to atheism, took up his pen against both, and published a 
cused of Judaism, he was thrown into the prison of the In- piece entitled Certamen Philosophicum. But the dispute 
quisition, and suffered the most dreadful cruelties, in order in which he engaged with the celebrated Philip Limborch 
to extort a confession. He tells us himself that he was agaiust the Christian religion made the greatest noise. 
put into a dark dungeon, so narrow that he could scarcely In this he exerted the utmost force of his metaphysical 
turn round in it; and he suffered so many hardships that genius, and conducted himself with great temper. The 
his brain began to be disturbed. He talked to himself three papers which he wrote on the occasion were after- 
often in this way : “‘ Am I indeed that Don Balthasar Oro- wards printed by his antagonist, in an account which he 
bio, who walked freely about in Seville, who was entirely published of the controversy, under the title of Amica Col- 
at ease, and who had the blessings of a wife and children?” Jlatio cum Jude@o. Orobio died in the year 1687. 
Sometimes he supposed that his past life had been but a ORONTES, a river of Syria, which has its rise near a 
dream, that the dungeon where he then lay was his true small hill at the foot of Mount Lebanon, to the north of 
birthplace, and that it would to all appearance prove also Damascus, not far from the source of the Jordan. The 
the place of his death. At other times, as he had a very two rivers flow in opposite directions ; the latter southward 
metaphysical head, he first formed arguments, and then to Lake Asphaltites, the former to the north, till, near An- 
resolved them; thus at once performing the different tioch, it makes a circuit to the west and south, and falls 
parts of opponent, respondent, and moderator. In this into the sea. The waters of the Orontes, at their source, 
whimsical way he amused himself ‘from time to time, and are said to issue out in a large stream from the solid rock. 
constantly denied that he was a Jew. After having ap- It then takes a bend eastward, receiving several smaller 
peared twice or thrice before the Inquisitors, his treat- streams in its course, till at last it winds along to the north- 
_ ment was varied. At the bottom of a subterranean vault, east, through the plains of Khoms and Khamah, about a 
lighted by two or three small torches, he was brought be- hundred miles from its source. It soon increases to a con- 
fore two persons, one of them judge of the Inquisition, and siderable size, and swells out suddenly into a large lake, 
the other secretary, who, having asked him whether he extending at least five miles to the north-east, and in some 
_ would confess the truth, protested, that in case of a cri- places nearly two miles wide. It is contracted in some 
__ minal denial, the Holy Office would not be deemed the parts between narrow and steep banks; and its course is 
cause of his death, if he should expire under the tor- deep and rapid, being scarcely less than four miles an hour. 
| ments, but that it must be imputed entirely to his own Its waters are a dull yellowish white, from the clayey and 
obstinacy. The executioner then stripped off his clothes, chalky soil of its banks in the lake above. At Antioch, where 
tied his feet and hands with a strong cord, and set him it fails into the sea, it is stated by Buckingham to be from 
upon alittle stool, whilst he passed the cord through some 100 to 150 feet wide, and its streain flows at the rate of 
_ iron buckles which were fixed in the wall; after which, about three miles an hour. Such is the parched nature of" 
_ the stool having been drawn away, he remained hanging the climate, that it would be often dry were it not for the 
by the cord, which the executioner still drew tighter and bars of sand which obstruct its course, and allow the water 
tighter, to make him confess, till a surgeon assured the to accumulate. Its stream is very deeply sunk amongst 
court of examiners that he could not possibly bear more rocks, and it can only be rendered subservient to the pur- 
without expiring. These cords put him to exquisite tor- poses of irrigation by being laboriously raised with wheels. 
ture, by cutting into the flesh, and making the blood burst It forms three lakes, the Bahr-el-Kades, that of Famie or 
from under his nails. As there was certainly danger that Apamea, and that of Antioch. By means of this river and 
the cords would tear off his flesh, care was taken to gird the Euphrates, it is thought that a shorter route to India, 
him about the breast with bands, which, however, were nearly navigable all the way, might be effected ; and an ex- 
drawn so very tight that he would have run the risk of pedition was sent out by the British government in 1835, 
being suffocated, if he had not held in his breath whilst under Colonel Chesney, to explore the navigation of the 
the executioner put the bands round him; by which de- Luphrates for this purpose. 
| Vice his lungs had room enough to perform their functions. | OROPESA, a town of Bolivia, in South America, in 
In the agony of his sufferings, he was told that this was _ the department of Cochabamba. The district in which it 
but the beginning of his torments, and that he would bet- is situated is so well irrigated by rivers and streams, that 
ter confess before they proceeded to extremities. Oro- it yields immense harvests of grain and other agricultural 
| bio added further, that in order to frighten him, the exe- products. Oropesa, formerly the capital, and still a con- 
Cutioner, placing himself on-a small ladder, frequently let siderable place, is situated in a beautiful and fertile valley, 
it fall against the shin-bones of his legs, and the staves on the borders of a small stream, one of the tributaries of 
fing sharp, created exquisite pain. At last, after acon- the Rio Grande. ‘The chief occupation of its inhabitants 
finement of three years, the Inquisitors, finding themselves consists in supplying the neighbouring provinces with fruits 
aflled by his perseverance in denying his religion, order- and grain. ‘The climate is mild and salubrious. Oropesa 
| ed his wounds to be cured, and discharged him. Assoon_ stands in long. 67. 6. west, and lat. 18.15. south. This is 
as he had obtained his liberty, he resolved to quit the likewise the name of a small town of Cuzco, in Peru. 
Spanish dominions : and, proceeding to France, he was © OROTAVA, a town of Teneriffe, one of the Canary 
made professor of physic at Toulouse. The theses which Islands, in the North Atlantic Ocean. It is situated on a 
© prepared as candidate for this place treated of putrefac- very steep declivity, and, from the great abundance of wa- 
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ter which runs through the principal streets, it has a very 
pleasant appearance at a distance. The spring of Agua 
Mansa, collected into two large reservoirs, turns several 
mills, and is afterwards distributed amongst the vineyards 
of the adjacent hills. Orotava is the ancient Taoro of the 
Guanches. The houses are substantially built, but have a 
gloomy appearance; and the streets seem as if deserted. 
Near this town is the celebrated dragon-tree of Orotava, 
one of the most gigantic productions of the kind on the 
face of the globe. Its circumference near the roots is forty- 
five feet. Although Santa Cruz is the principal seaport, 
and the capital of Teneriffe, the riches and fertility of the 
island are to be found at Orotava; and here the wine is 
chiefly made, and also shipped when the weather allows. 
ORPHEOREON, an instrument of the lute kind, and 
strung with eight wires. It is no longer used. 
ORPHEUS, a celebrated poet and musician, who lived 
at such an early period that his history is involved in fable, 
and many doubt if we have any facts respecting him on 
which dependence can be placed. According to the com- 
mon mythology, he was a native of Thrace, being born in 
acave at Pimpleia, a city of Pieria, which was then includ- 
ed in Thrace (Schol. Apollon. i. 25; Strab. vii. 330, x. 
471). He is said to have been son of Apollo, or of CGiagrus, 
king of Thrace, and of the muse Calliope (Diodor. iii. 64). 
He was the brother of Linus (Apollodor. ii. 4, 9), and the 
pupil of Muszeus (Clemens. Strom. i. p. 332), or his mas~ 
ter (Syncel., p. 156; Paus. x. 7,1; Suid.). He is placed 
by Eusebius eighty-five years before the fall of Troy. He 
visited Egypt, and was there initiated in all the learn- 
ing of the priests. When he returned to Thrace, he insti- 
tuted the mysteries of Bacchus, which, according to Hero- 
dotus (ii. 81), included opinions which were afterwards 
promulgated by Pythagoras. He studied also under the 
Dactyli Ideei of Crete (Diodor. v. 64), and was the friend 
and companion of Cadmus, the founder of Thebes. He 
took a distinguished part in the Argonautic expedition, and 
saved his companions from the fascination of the Sirens 
(Apollodor. i. 9, 25). On the death of his wife Eurydice, 
he is said to have visited the infernal regions, and, through 
the intercession of Proserpine, obtained permission from 
Pluto that Eurydice should return with him to earth, pro- 
vided he would engage not to look on her till he reached the 
earth. He broke his promise, and Eurydice instantly dis- - 
appeared (i. 3, 2). How and where he died is variously 
stated. Some say that he died of grief for the loss of Eury- 
dice; others allege that he was killed by lightning, because 
he revealed to man what the gods intended should be con- 
cealed from them; or that he was torn to pieces by the 
Menades of Thrace, for some disrepect shown to Bacchus. 
Olympus, Pangeus, and Heemus, are all named as the place 
of his catastrophe. The poets indicated the sweetness of 
his music by feigning that it was capable of moving the 
very stones and trees. Lucian tells a story of the head 
and lyre of Orpheus being thrown by the Thracian women 
into the Hebrus, and, as it floated down, the head was 
heaved by the water on the lyre, and sent forth, as it glided 
along, doleful strains. The head and lyre having reached 
the island of Lesbos, the former was buried on the spot 
where the temple of Bacchus afterwards stood, and the lyre 
was long preserved in the temple of Apollo. According 
to Eratosthenes ( Catast. 24), it was placed by Jupiter in 
the heavens, and formed the constellation called Lyra. 
There can be no doubt that there was an early poet of 
this name, but Aristotle considered all the works which 
were circulated under his name as spurious (Cic. De Nat. 
Deor. i. 38) ; and Cicero ascribes them to Cercops, a Pytha- 
gorean, or to Onomacritus (Clemens. l.c.). The hymn to 
Jupiter, quoted by Stobseus (p. 40), is certainly very an- 
cient, as it is alluded to by Aristotle (De Mund. Op.te is 
p. 475), and is not to be confounded with the productions 
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of the later Platonic school, which we have under the title Orpi 
of the Orphic hymns. These hymns present a mixture of 


the theological ideas of the Greeks, Jews, and even Chris- Orth 
tians, so that there can be no doubt of the period in which. PLY 


they were written. 
ORPIMENT (auwripigmentum), a mineral composed of 
sulphur and arsenic, found native in the earth, and consti. 
tuting one of the ores of arsenic, but sometimes artificially 
prepared. 
ORRERY, a curious machine for representing the mo- 
tions or phases of the heavenly bodies. The Yeason of its 
being called an Orrery was this : Mr Rowley, a mathema- 
tical-instrument maker, having got one from Mr George 
Graham, the original inventor, to be sent abroad with some 
of his own instruments, he copied it, and made the first for 
the Earl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steele, who knew nothing 
of Mr Graham’s machines, thinking to do justice to the first 
encourager, as well as to the inventor of such a curious in- 
strument, called it an Orrery, and gave Mr Rowley the 
praise which was due only to Mr Graham. 
ORSKAIA, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, situated on the Or, about a mile and a 
half before its junction with the Oural. The Asiatic ca- 
ravans usually pass this river here in their way to Oren- 
burg. The town of Orenburg was originally built upon this 
spot. Orskaia is 132 miles east of Orenburg. 
ORTEGAL, Cars, the most northern promontory of 
Spain, where there is also a castle of the same name. Long. 
8. 20. W. Lat. 44. 0. N. 
ORTELIUS, Apranam, a celebrated geographer, born 
at Antwerp in the year 1527. He was well skilled in lan- 
guages and the mathematics, and acquired such reputation 
by his knowledge in geography, that he was surnamed the 
Ptolemy of his time. Justus Lipsius, and most of the great 
men of the sixteenth century, were the friends of Ortelius. 
He resided at Oxford in the reign of Edward VI. and came 
a second time into England in1577. His Theatrum Orbis 
was the most complete work of the kind which had yet 
been published, and gained him a reputation equal to the 
‘mmense labour bestowed in compiling it. He also wrote 
several other geographical works, the principal of which 
are his Thesaurus, and his Synonyma Geographica. The 
world is likewise indebted to him for the Britannia, which 
he persuaded Camden to undertake. He died at Antwerp 
in the year 1598. 
ORTHEZ, an arrondissement of the department of the 
Lower Pyrenees, in France, 616 square miles in extent, con- 
taining seven cantons, 157 communes, and 83,600 inhabi- 
tants. The capital is the city of the same name, situated 
on the Gave de Pau. It contains 1000 houses, and 7300 
inhabitants, who are occupied in making flannels and other 
woollen goods, and in tanning leather. A great quantity of 
hams are cured here, and sold under the name of Bayonne 
hams. It has been rendered remarkable by a victory which 
the Duke of Wellington gained there over the French army. 
Long. 0. 50. W. Lat. 43. 32. N. / 
ORTHODOX, in Ecclesiastical History, an appellation 
given to those who are so und in all the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 
ORTHOGRAPHIC ProsscrTion OF THE SPHERE; that 
in which the eye is supposed to be at an infinite distance. 
It is so called, because the perpendiculars, from any point 
of the sphere, will all fall in the common intersection © 
the sphere with the plane of the projection. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of grammar which teaches 
the nature and affections of letters, and the just method 0 
spelling or writing words, with all the proper and necessary 
letters. It forms one of the four great divisions or branches 
of grammar. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in Geometry, 
lineating the fore-right plan of any object, 


the art of drawing oF de- 
and of express 
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tiyra- ing the heights or elevations of each part. It is called 


orthography, from its determining things by perpendicular 
lines falling on the geometrical plane. 

OrTHOGRAPHY, in Architecture, is the elevation of a build- 
ing or edifice. ; : 

OrTHOGRAPHY, in Perspective, is the fore-right side of 
any plane, that is, the side or plane which lies parallel to 
a straight line, that may be imagined to pass through the 
outward convex points of the eyes, continued to a conve- 
nient length. 

ORTHOPN(EA, a species or degree of asthma, where 
there is such a difficulty of respiration that the patient 
is obliged either to sit or stand upright in order to be able 
to breathe. 

ORTHOSA, or OrTos0, a small seaport of Syria, in the 
pachalik of Tripoli, on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 
twelve miles north of Tripoli. 

ORTIVE, in Astronomy, the same with eastern. The 
ortive or eastern amplitude, is an arch of the horizon in- 
tercepted between the place where a star rises, and the 
east point of the horizon, or point where the horizon and 
equator intersect. 

ORTON, a market-town of the county of Westmoreland, 
in the east ward, 274 miles from London, and eight from 
Appleby. It has a market, which is held on Wednesday. 
Dr Burn, the author of the “ Justice,” and of some anti- 
quarian local works, was long vicar of the parish church, a 
very large old building. The population in 1801 amounted 
to 1230, in 1811 to 1333, in 1821 to 1525, and in 1831 to 
1501. 

ORTONE a Mang, a city of Italy, ou the sea-shore, in 
the province of Abbruzzo Citeriore, of the kingdom of Naples. 
It is situated near to Cape Aquabella, is surrounded with 
walls, is the see of a bishop, and contains 5680 inhabitants. 
It lias no haven, but a good roadstead. t 

ORURO, the name ofa department, and also of a pro- 
vince, of the republic of Bolivia, in South America. The 
department so called contains the three provinces of Paria, 
Oruro, and Caraugas. ‘The whole district forms part of 
avery high table-land, perfectly level, and elevated more 
than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The province 
is bounded on the cast by Cochabamba and Charcas ; on 
the west by part of the great chain of the Andes, which se- 
parates it from Arequipa ; on the north by La Paz; and on 
the south by Paria. ‘That part of the Bolivian Andes in 
which Oruro is situated forms one of those metalliferous 
groups which are so common along the whole mountain 
chain. The silver mines here were formerly very rich and 
productive, but they are now nearly useless, being filled 
with water, which, in a country where machinery is little in 
use, proves an almost insurmountable barrier to mining ope- 
rations. The city of Oruro stands in longitude 68.17. W. 
and latitude 17. 58. S., at an elevation of 12,441 feet above 
thelevel of the sea. The climate, although cold, is by no 
means unhealthy ; but, from the rarity of the atmosphere, 
some difficulty of breathing is at first expcrienced by those 
who are not accustomed to respire at such altitudes, and 


the alternations of heat and cold during a single day are 


_ &xceedingly disagreeable to all. 


_ Some very fine paintings, 
 Veral other churches, and 


The city and province of 


Oruro were formerly populous, but since the unfortunate 


_ Struggle for Peruvian independence under Tupac Amaru, 


which was put an end to in the year 1782, the aboriginal 
population in particular has very considerably declined. ‘The 
Province contains about 15,000, and the city between 4000 
and 5000 inhabitants. 

ORVIETO, a city of Italy, inthe delegation Viterbo, in 
the papal dominions. It stands on a tuffstein rock, on the 
banks of the Paglia, and has a magnificent cathedral with 
a noble episcopal palace, with se- 
fourteen convents or monasteries 


for the professed of both sexes. It contains 7800 inhabi- 
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tants, who are employed in the silk and other trades, and 
who produce excellent wine. Long. 12. 2.26. E Lat. 42. 
49, 24. N. 

OSACCA, a large city of Japan, the port of Meaco. It 
is situated at the mouth of a considerable river, and at 
the head of a bay of the same name. It is the seat of an ex- 
tensive trade, and one of the most flourishing cities of the 
empire. A quantity of earth is found in the neighbour- 
hood, which is exported to all parts of J apan. It is twen- 
ty-five miles south-west of Meaco. 

OSAGE, a large river of North America, and one of 
the affluents of the Missouri. (See the article Missount.) 
This is also the name of a tribe of Indians who inhabit 
that part of the Missouri territory through which the river 
flows during the first part of its course. They likewise 
extend across the country to the Arkansas, and even to 
Red River, and are considered as a powerful tribe. 

OSARA, or Asara,a village in the Syrian desert, near 
the Euphrates, 170 miles east-south-east of Aleppo. 

OSCHA, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into the 
Trtysch, in the government of Tobolsk. 

OSCILOPHORIA, a festival celebrated by the Athe- 
nians, and which receives its name Gao rou Pegs ras dovus, 
Jfrom carrying boughs hung with grapes, which were 
called écyas. ‘The original institution is mentioned by 
Plutarch. ‘Theseus, on returning from Crete, forgot to 
hang out the white sail, by which his father was to be ap- 
prized of his success. This neglect proved fatal to figeus, 
who threw himself into the sea, and perished. Theseus 
no sooner reached the land, than he sent a herald to in- 
form his father of his safe return, and in the mean time he 
began to perform the sacrifices which he had vowed to 
make when he first set sail from Crete. The herald, on 
his entrance into the city, found the people in great agi- 
tation. Some lamented the king’s death, whilst others, 
elated at the sudden news of thie victory of ‘Theseus, 
crowned the herald with garlands in token of their joy. 
The herald carried back the garlands on his staff to the 
sca-shore ; and, after waiting until Theseus had finished 
his sacrifice, he related the melancholy account of the 
king’s death ; upon which the people ran in crowds to the 
city, showing their grief by cries and lamentations. Froin 
this circumstance, therefore, at the feast of Oschopho- 
ria, not the herald, but his staff, was crowned with gar- 
lands, and the people who were present exclaimed éAsAeu, 
iov, iov, the first of which expresses haste, and the others 
consternation or depression of spirits. ‘The same author 
further mentions, that Theseus, when he went to Crete, 
did not take with him the usual number of virgins, but 
that instead of two of them, he took youths of his own 
acquaintance, whom he caused to pass for women, by 
changing their dress, and accustoming them to the oint- 
ments and perfumes of women, as well as by a long and 
successful imitation of the female voice. The imposition 
succeeded. Their sex was not discovered in Crete; and 
when ‘Theseus had triumphed over the Minotaur, he with 
these two young men led a procession with branches in 
their hands, and wearing the same habits, which were after- 
wards worn at the celebration of the festival. The branches 
they carried were in honour of Bacchus or Ariadne, or 
because they returned in autumn, when the grapes were 
ripe. Besides this procession, there was also a race, in 
which young men only whose parents were both alive had 
permission to engage. It was customary for them to run 
from the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva, which was 
on the sea-shore. The place where they stopped was call- 
ed ésyopogiey, because the boughs which they carried in 
their hands were there deposited. The reward of the con- 
queror was acup called gevrardoa, five-fold, because it con- 
tained a inixture of five different ingredients, wine, honey, 
cheese, meal, and oil. 
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OSENOKA, a small river of Asiatic Russia, which falls 
into the Kolyma. 

OSENEY Isuanp, in England, is formed by the river 
Isis, in the meadows near Oxford, where a magnificent 
abbey was erected at the instigation of a concubine of 
Henry I. to atone for her sins; and the same king built 
a palace there, in which Richard I. was born, and which 
Edward II. converted into a monastery. 

OSILO, a city of the island of Sardinia, in the diocese 
of Tassari, in the northern division. It stands on the top of 
4 mountain, in a very healthy situation, and contains 5430 
inhabitants. 

OSIMO, a city of Italy, in the delegation of Ancona, in 
the papal dominions. it is situated on an elevated and 
healthy situation, with most picturesque scenery around it. 
It is the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral and various 
other churches, as well as monastic establishments for both 
sexes, and is inhabited, besides, by several families of con- 
siderable wealth. There is a college and some learned 
societies, and a population of 11,750 persons, who subsist 
on their estates, or by agricultural labour. 

OSIRIS, in Mythology, one of the gods of ancient Egypt, 
and by many believed to have been the Sun, or at least 
the mind actuating that luminary. 

The Egyptians derived all things from two principles ; 
one active, and the other passive. Their active principle, 
according to Jablonski, was an infinite and eternal Spirit; 
and their passive principle was Night. This spirit they 
considered sometimes as a male, sometimes as a female 
divinity, and occasionally they attributed to it both sexes ; 
but it does not appear to have been the object of their 
worship. The earliest objects of Pagan adoration were 
the sun, moon, and planets; and that the philosophers and 
priests of ancient Egypt worshipped the Sun by the name 
of Osiris, may be proved by numberless testimonies from 
the most authentic records of antiquity. Diogenes Laer- 
tius affirms, that they held the Sun and Moon as divini- 
ties, and that they called the latter Isis; and Macro- 
bius says expressly, “ Nec in occulto est, neque aliud esse 
Osirin quam Solem, nec Isim aliud esse quam Terram.” 
The same writer informs us, that in the hieroglyphical 
writings of ancient Egypt, “ Osiris was represented by a 
sceptre and an eye,” to denote that this god was the Sun 
looking down from heaven on all things upon earth. In 
the hieroglyphical inscriptions the symbol of Osiris is an 
eye surmounting a chair or throne. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that some of the 
ancients, and a few of the most learned of the moderns, 
have contended, that by Osiris the Egyptians understood 
the Nile or spirit of the Nile, whilst others have confound- 
ed him with the Grecian Bacchus. Scaliger and Selden 
have adopted the former of these opinions, and Servius on 
Virgil has given countenance to the latter. But that they 
are all mistaken has been proved by Jablonski in such a 
manner as to enforce the fullest conviction. ‘ When the 
Egyptians,” says he, “ in their sacred books, sometimes 
gave the name of Osiris to the Nile and its wonderful in- 
crease during the heat of summer, they meant nothing 
more than to attribute to their god Osiris the gift which 
fertilizes their country.” This they would the more rea- 
dily have done, because they believed the Nile to have 
its source in heaven. Hence Eusebius tells us, Ovgis torn 
6 NesAog, ov && Gugcvoy narapeecixs dsovecu, Osiris is the Nile, 
because they think it is sent down from heaven. In one 
sense Osiris might be Bacchus, because the original Bac- 
chus was himself the Sun ; but that the Egyptian god could 
not be worshipped as the inventor of wine is undeniable, 
if, as Jablonski labours to prove, the primitive religion of 
that country inculcated upon its votaries that wine was 
the gift, not of a benevolent god, but of an evil genius, the 
enemy of the human race. In support of this opinion 
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he quotes from Plutarch a passage, whence it appears, Osiri 
of Psammetichus, the Egyptians nei- = 


that, before the era 
ther drank wine themselves, nor offered it in libations to 
the gods; because they believed that the first vine which 
sprung from the earth was impregnated by the blood of 
those giants who perished in the war with the gods. It 
is indeed true, that the Greeks, who borrowed their reli- 
gion as well as the first principles of their science from 
Egypt, attributed to Bacchus many of the actions of Osi- 
ris; but it is likewise true, that they ascribed to him other 
attributes, which the Egyptian god could not possess, con- 
sistently with the established superstitions of that country. 
Salmasius, however, attempts to prove, from the import of 
the name, that the Osiris of Egypt must have been the 
Bacchus of Greece. 7g, or igi, he says; signifies a son 
in the Egyptian language; and hence he concludes that 
the god was called Osiris by the Egyptians, for the same 
reason that by the Greeks he was called Kougog, and by the 
Romans Liber. But this seems to be all a mistake. Siris 
forms a part of many Egyptian proper names, as Bu-siris, 
Thermo-siris, Tapo-siris, and the like, and is by some de- 
rived from the Hebrew word Sar, Sur, or Sir, which signi- 
fies a prince, potentate, or grandee. As the name of the 
god was in Egypt not Osiris, but Jstris, or Ysiris, it was 
probably composed of Sir or Siris, and the Hebrew pre- 
fix I or ish, denoting strength ; so that the whole word 
would signify the strong or mighty prince. And if so, we 
cannot doubt, as Diodorus Siculus, Eusebius, Sextus Em- 
piricus, and others affirm, that the Egyptians worshipped 
the Sun by the name of Osiris, but that by this name they 
meant the power or governing mind of the Sun, as the 
Greeks and Romans seem to have done by their Phebus 
and Apollo. 

But although: the original Osiris was undoubtedly the 
Sun, or the intelligence actuating the Sun, yet there is 
reason to believe that there was a secondary Osiris, who 
at a very early period reigned in Egypt, and was deified 
after his death, for the benefits which he had rendered to 
his country. ‘This is indeed so generally admitted, that 
amongst the learned great controversies have arisen re- 
specting the time when he flourished, and whether he was 
the civilizer of rude barbarians or the victorious sovereign 
of a polished nation. Newton, it is well known, has adopt- 
ed the latter opinion, and with much plausibility endea- 
voured to prove that Osiris was the same with Sesostris or 
Sesak; but it must be confessed that his conclusion is 
contrary to all the most authentic records of antiquity, 
and that it would be easy, by the same mode of arguing, 
to give a show of identity to two persons universally known 
to have flourished in very distant ages. The annals of 
Egypt, as may be seen in the writings of Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, who copied 
from them, expressly asserted the distinct personality of 
Osiris and Sesostris, and placed them in eras very distant 
from each other. If any credit be due to the historians 
just named, Osiris was the founder of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy; and, as was customary in those days, the same 
personage, having either received the name of the Sun, or 
communicated his own to that luminary, was after his 
death deified for the benefits which he had rendered to his 
country ; and, being at first worshipped only as a demigod, 
was in process of time advanced to full divinity, and con- 
founded with his heavenly godfather. The Greeks, who, 
although original in nothing, were always prompted y 
their vanity to hold themselves out as the first of the na- 
tions, claimed this Osiris as their own, and pretended that 
he was the son of Jupiter and Niobe. According to them, 
he reigned ovcr the Argives; but afterwards, having de- 
livered his kingdom to his brother Aigialeus, took a voyage 
into Egypt, of which he made himself master, and there 
married Io or Isis. He established many good laws 10 
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that country, and both Osiris and Isis were after their 
deaths worshipped as gods. But that this is a ridiculous 


OSKOL-STAROI, a city of Russia, in the government 
of Kursk, the capital of a circle of the same name. It 
stands at the mouth of the river Oskolka, and has eight 
churches, a nunnery, 813 houses, and 6000 inhabitants, 
amongst whom many are occupied in the iron trade. It is 
904 miles from St Petersburg. Long. 37. 29. E. Lat. 51. 
15. N. 

OSMANJIC, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Sivas, 140 miles north-west of Sivas. 

OSMANSKOT, a small town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
government of Kolivan, on the Irtysch, 201 miles west- 
south-west of Kolivan. 

OSNABRUCK, or Osnapure, a province of the king- 
dom of Hanover. It has been formed out of the ancient 
sequestered bishopric of that name, which by the treaty 
of Westphalia had been fixed to be held in sovereignty al- 
ternately by a Catholic and a Protestant prince; and in 
consequence it came under the government of the late 


Duke of York, second son of Gcorge II. ‘To the bishop-- 


ric has been added by cession the Prussian bailiwick of 
Beckenburg, the lower county of Lingen, and the circles 
of Meppen and Emsbuliren. It is bounded on the north 
by East Friesland, on the north-east by Oldenburg and 
Diepholz, on the south-east and south-west by the Prus- 
sian province of Westphalia, and on the west by Bentheim. 
It extends over 1288 squarc miles, contains twenty towns 
and cities, 382 villages, with 249,470 inhabitants, of whom 
two thirds are Catholics, and the other third Protestants, 
chiefly of the Lutheran confession. It is generally a level 
and sandy district, exccpting on the southern part, where 
there are two ranges of hills. Near these the soil is toler- 
ably fertile ; but on the other parts, except near the rivers, 
itis very poor and unproductive. ‘The heaths are exten- 
sive, and a large portion of the province is covered with 
woods. The corn produced, even with the aid of exten- 
sive cultivation of potatoes, is not sufficient for the con- 
sumption. Flax is grown largely, and the spinning of it was 
the chief employment of the country people of both sexes 
during their long winters ; but that occupation has been 
much diminished by the introduction of spinning by raa- 
chinery in the countries which used to obtain their yarn 
from this province. Numerous bodies of the agricultural 
labourers repair to Holland to work, and some after har- 
vest return home to live upon their earnings; but many 
of them remain to perform the lowest kinds of labour in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other cities, and many also 
enlist into the Dutch army. ‘The province is formed into 
four divisions or circles, viz. Osnabruck, Lingen, Meppen, 
and Emsbuhren. 
Osnabruck as it is called by the Germans, or Osnaburg 
48 It is spelt by us, is the capital of the province. It is situ- 
ated on the river Hase, is imperfectly fortified, and con- 
sists chiefly of one very long and not ill-built street, di- 
| vided into the old and the new town. It is the see of a 
Catholic bishop, who has a palace and a cathedral; and 
_ there is a fine old council-house, in which the treaty of 
Westphalia was negotiated. It has two Catholic monaste- 
nes, a Lutheran gymnasium, two Lutheran churches, and 
one, besides the cathedral, for the Catholics. It contains 
about 1400 houses, and 10,500 inhabitants, who depend 
chiefly on the decaying linen trade, and on internal com- 
merce. Long. 7. 33. 40. E. Lat. 52. 16. 45. N. ; 
OSORIUS, JEROME, a Portuguese ecclesiastic, was de- 


pe of'a noble family, and born at Lisbon in the year 
500, He was educated at the University of Salamanca, and 
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afterwards studied at Paris and Bologna. On his return to 


Portugal he gradually rose till he obtained the bishopric ~~’ 


of Sylves, to which he was appointed by Catharine of Aus- 
tria, regent of the kingdom in the minority of Dom Sebas- 
tian. At the request of Cardinal Henry of Portugal, he 
wrote his history of King Emanuel, and the expedition of 
Gama, which his great contemporary Camoens made the 
subject of his Lusiad. It is remarkable that the history 
of Osorius and the epic poem of Camoens were published 
in the same year, 1572. But the fate of these two great 
authors was very different. The poet was suffered to 
perish in poverty, under the reign of that same Henry who 
patronised the historian; yet, allowing for the difference 
of their professions, they possessed a certain similarity of 
mind. Even in the priest Osorius there appear many traces 
of that high and heroic spirit which animated the soldier 
Camoens, particularly in the pleasure with which he seems 
to describe the martial manners of his countrymen under 
the reign of Emanuel. ‘“ In that age,” says he, “ poverty 
and sadness were banished from Portugal. Complaints 
were never heard ; but every place, from the court to the 
cottage, resounded with mirth and music. Illicit love was 
unknown; nor would the ladies listen to the most honour- 
able addresses of such youths as had not signalized them- 
selves in war. No young man about court, however noble 

by birth, was permitted to wear the dress of manhood till 

he had passed over into Africa, and thence brought back 
with him some animal esteemed for its rarity ; and such 

was the hardy education of the nobility in that age, that 
many of them travelled everywhere in quest of adven- 
tures.” This is a striking picture of the manners of chi- 
valry, to which Portugal owed much of its glory in that 
splendid period. There is one particular in the character 
of Osorius, which, considering his age and country, de- 
serves the highest encomium; and that is his tolerant 
spirit. In the first book of his history he speaks of Ema- 
nuel’s cruel persecution of the Jews in the following ge-. 
nerous and exalted language: “ This,” says he, “ was au- 
thorized neither by law nor by religion. Can men be com- 
pelled to believe what they reject with abhorrence? Do 
you take upon you to restrain the liberty of the will, or to 
fetter the understanding? Such an attempt must be un- 
successful ; and is not acceptable to Christ, who expects 
from man devotion of the heart, and not that formal wor- 

ship which is the offspring of pains and penalties. He 

wishes them to study his religion, and accept it from con- 

viction, not from terror; for who does not see that forced 
belief is mere hypocrisy ?” Osorius is said to have used 

many arguments to dissuade Dom Sebastian from under- 

taking his unfortunate expedition into Africa, and to have 

felt so deeply the miseries which befell the Portuguese 

after that fatal event, that his grief was supposed to have 

accelerated his death. He died in the year 1580, happy, 

says De Thou, who celebrates him asa model of Christian 

virtue, that he died just before the Spanish army entered 

Portugal, and thus escaped being a witness to the desola- 

tion of his country. His various works were published at 

Rome in 1592, by his nephew Osorius, in four volumes 

folio, with a life of their author. Amongst these there are 

two remarkable productions ; the first, an Admonition to 

Queen Elizabeth, exhorting her to return into the bosom 

of the Church of Rome; and the second, an Essay on Glory, 

written with sucli classical purity, as to give birth to a re- 

port that it was not the composition of Osorius, but the last 

work of Cicero on that subject. 

OSSA, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, near the Peneus, 
which runs between this mountain and Olympus ; it was 
famous in the fabulous story of the giants. 

Ossa, a town of the island of Gilolo, situated on the 
southern side of a great bay of the same name. It affords 
water, provisions, timber for spars, and other necessary ar- 
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D'Ossat. ticles, with which ships touching at the island are supplied. 
—~— Long. 128. 22. E. Lat. 0. 45. S. 

OSSAT, ARNAUD D’, a celebrated cardinal, and one of 
the most remarkable men of his time, was born at Laroque- 
en-Magnoac, a village in the diocese of Auch, in the year 
1536. In the strictest sense of the Spanish expression, 
he was “ the son of his own works.” There is reason to 
believe that his father, who died in distress in Spain, ex- 
ercised the profession of farrier ; and this opinion is in 
accordance with the common tradition, according to which 
D’Ossat was ushcred into the world by an army-farrier. 
At the age of nine, he found himself without any known 
parents, and having no other resource than public charity. 
But a gentleman of the neighbourhood, named De Marca, 
received the orphan into his house, and caused him to be 
educated along with one of his nephews, who had been 
committed to his care. 


thought capable of 
of his studies. 
pupil, and two other nephews 
and he was likewise intrusted with the charge of a 
a merchant in Lectoure, 
youths he devoted the utmost 


they returned to their relations ; 
those extrinsic duties, the performance of which 
peded his own progress, 
at pleasure the amount of his own acquirements. 
this period, however, 
sophy, and, in particular, had 
mus, whose bold and penetrating 
strike into new paths of inquiry. 


D’Ossat defended the doctrine 
production, entitled /xpositio in 
penterii de Methodo, Paris, 1564, in 8vo, 
close dialectics of which so disconcerted Charpentier, 


in scurrility and abuse. 


turned to Paris in the year 
bar. But being as yet almost unknown, 


the ordinary course of the profession, 


that was arbitrary on 
Fortunatcly for him, 


much 
that reigned at the bar. 
celebrated Paul de Foix 


sion for letters. De Foix, 
for Aristotle, and his favour for 
the modest advocate, 
which met at his house, 


sellor to the presidial, or local 
which appears to 
since he continued to hold it as late 
D’Ossat having in this way 
accompanied him 
mission of pure etiquette 


enjoyments. 


explained to him Plato, whilst De 


In this situation the progress of 
’Ossat was so striking, that in a very few years he was 
acting as preceptor to the companion 
In 1559 he received orders to attend his 
of M. de Marca, to Paris ; 
son of 
who accompanied them. ‘To these 
care and attention till the 
year 1562, when, having completed their course of study, 
thus relieving him from 
had im- 
and prevented him from increasing 
During 
he had studied rhetoric and philo- 
profited by the lessons of Ra- 
mind had enabled him to 
Hence, when Charpen- 
tier, the fierce champion of Aristotle, attacked Ramus, 
of his master in a judicious 
Disputationem Jacobi Car- 
the elegant and 
that 
the only answer he could make to his adversary consisted 
D’Ossat quitted Ramus to study 
the civil law under Cujas in the university of Bourges. His 
‘ntention was to quality himself for the profession of advo- 
cate; and accordingly, having taken his diploma, he re- 
1568, and was admitted to the 
and without the 
means necessary to enable him to wait for employment in 
he had not long at- 
tended the sittings of the parhament of Paris ere he became 
convinced that he would never find his place amidst so 
the bench, and the barbarism 
however, the 
then filled the office of counsellor 
to the parliament. Thc merit of D’Ossat could not escape 
the notice of a magistrate who cherished so strong a pas- 
notwithstanding his cnthusiasm 
Charpentier, sought out 
admitted him to the learned society 
and having seen cause to esteem 
him more and more in proportion as he became acquaint- 
ed with him, procured fer D’Ossat the situation of coun- 
court, of Melun; an office 
have imposed on him little or no duty, 
as the year 1588. 
become necessary to his patron, 
into Italy in the year 1574. A political 
had been confided to De Foix, 
and he accordingly considered his journey merely as an 
opportunity thrown in his way of adding to his literary 
Whilst he travelled on horseback, D’Ossat 
Thou read the Paratitla 
of Cujas; and all the three, like worthy friends of Mon- 
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taigne, sometimes discoursed together on the peripatetic DG, 


of De Foix having been call- 


philosophy. The orthodoxy 
and his holiness having or- 


ed in question by the pope, 
dered “an information” on the conduct which he had 
pursued in the parliament, D’Ossat composed an apolo- 
getical memoir in behalf of his friend. But this defence 
produced no other result than making its author advan- 
tageously known. 

De Foix withdrew from Rome, in order to allow the 
proceeding which had been commenced against him to 
fallasleep. D’Ossat, however, remained ; and it was proba- 
bly during this interval that he took holy orders. In 1581, 
De Foix returned to Rome as ambassador of Henry IIL, 
and chose D’Ossat as his secretary. This choice was, in 
every respect, fortunate ; and so completely did the secre- 
tary enter into the views of his principal as to the manner 
of conducting business, that the resemblance observable 
in the style of their despatches has induced an erroneous 
belief that these were all prepared by D’Ossat. After 
the death of De Foix, D’Ossat was employed in the same 
capacity by Cardinal Hippolyte d’Este, official protector of 
the church of France, whose entire confidence he had gain- 
ed; and he acquired a still greater ascendency over Car- 
dinal de Joyeuse, who succeeded Cardinal d’Este. After 
the disgrace of Villeroi, Henry III. offered the place of that 
minister to D’Ossat ; but he refused to succeed a man who 
had strong claims on his gratitude. Besides, he foresaw 
that, in this elevated post, it would be impossible for him 
to make head against the intrigues of the Guises; and he 
loved his country too well to render himself subservient 
to their ambition. His experience prevented him from 
being seduced, like so many others, by the pretexts of the 
League; he maintained a courageous fidelity to his sove- 
reign; and he wrote, in the name of Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
a letter approving of the murder of the Guises. Joyeuse 
afterwards allowed himself to be drawn into the ranks of 
the Leaguers; but he repaired his error by a noble devo- 
tion, which no subsequent act belied, to Henry IV. D’Os- 
sat being charged by the queen-dowager, the widow of 
Henry IILL., to solicit the celebration of the obsequies of 
that unfortunate prince, vainly endcavoured, during seve- 
ral years, to overcome the resistance of the pope, who re- 
fused his assent to a ceremony which had been consecrat- 
ed’ by usage. Whilst he was thus interceding for the 
memory of Henry III, De Thou dedicated to him a poem 
he had written on the death of that royal victim. D’Ossat, 
though without any public character, and without orders 
from the French ministry, zealously interposed to effect the 
reconciliation of Henry IV. with the holy see; and this 
prince being informed of his spontaneous exertions, as'well 

as of his capacity, wrote to request him to put himself in 
communication, and act in concert, with the Duke of Ne- 
vers, who was then on his way to Rome, provided with full 
powers. The duke, however, despising an auxiliary calcu- 
lated to prove the more useful as he was less conspicuous, 
undertook to conduct the negotiation alone, and complete- 
ly failed. Nevertheless, Clement 
desirous that Henry should be solemnly admitted into the 
communion of the Catholic Church; but he wished, at the 
same time, to keep terms with Spain, and to obtain condi 
tions advantageous to the holy see. 

Accordingly, he acted with an 
which completely deceived the Spaniards. One of them, 
who held the office of chamberlain to the pope, having 
published a pamphlet in order to prove that a relapsed 
heretic could neither be absolved nor recognised as king, 
D’Ossat wrote a triumphant reply. Clement, however, 
although he approved of the substance of this production, 
required that it should only be circulated privately. D'US- 
sat entertained no doubt whatever as to the real intentions 
of the pope; but in the negotiation, with which he was 


« innocent duplicity,” 
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st. at length exclusively intrusted, he had constantly to guard 
against the eaptious and formalist character of the court 
of Rome. When he had smoothed all obstacles, Duper- 
ron was sent to Rome to join him in receiving the stipu- 
lated absolution in name of the king. The first condition 
which the pope wished to impose on the royal commis- 
sioners, was to deposit the crown of France at the feet of 
the pontifical throne. But the representatives of Henry 
declared firmly that they would never consent to any pro- 
position inconsistent with the independence of the royal 
authority ; nor did they show themselves less decidedly op- 
posed to every clause which had a tendency to compromise 
anew the tranquillity of the state, or excite alarm amongst 
the Huguenots. The Spanish faction murmured at not 
being able to prevent an absolution, which conciliated to 
Henry the opinion of a great number of his subjects. But 
their discontent was unavailing. Everything had been 
satisfactorily arranged, and Duperron was appointed to 
the bishopric of Evreux ; whilst D’Ossat, who had brought 
about this happy result, received as his recompense the 
title of councillor of state, and the bishopric of-Rennes. 

During the remainder of his life he actively co-operated 
in all the diplomatic affairs which were conducted in Italy. 
By his means the connection which had subsisted nearly 
thirty years between Margaret of Valois and Henry IV. 
was dissolved. The dispensation granted by the pope, to 
validate the union of Catherine of Bourbon and the Duke 
de Bar, was also his work. He took part in the negotia- 
tion concerning the restitution of the marquisate of Salu- 
ces; observed the astute conduct of the Duke of Savoy ; 
induced the Grand Duke of Tuscany to evacuate the forts 
which he occupied in the isles of If and Pomégue near 
Marseilles; proved, in a memoir which he distributed to 
the sacred college, that the peace recently concluded at 
Vervins was more necessary to Spain than to France ; and 
was chosen to announce that peace to the senate of Ve- 
nice. In satisfying Clement VIII. respecting the delay 
of publication experienced by the Council of ‘Trent, the 
guarantees which the edict of Nantes granted to the Pro- 
testants, and the rigorous measures ordained against the 
Jesuits, D’Ossat displayed all the resources of an insinuat- 
ing mind, and dissipated the clouds formed by the Spa- 
nish influence at the court of Rome. His experience ap- 
pears to have been only once at fault, in a case where he 
took counsel of his affections rather than of his judgment. 
We allude to the assent which he gave to a project of the 
pope for placing upon the throne of England the Duke or 
Cardinal of Parma, to the prejudice of the son of Mary 
Stuart. 

D’Ossat, by his simple and modest character, no less 
than by his prudence, his private virtues, and his talents, 
had procured for himself many friends, and reached the 
highest consideration he could attain in the face of the 
double obstacle of poverty and obscurity of birth, when, in 
the year 1599, he received a cardinal’s hat, which was 
conferred on him at the earnest solicitation of the king. 
The following year he was appointed to the bishopric of 

| Baieux, which, however, he almost immediately found 
_ ‘means to resign with advantage. Nevertheless, his last 
years were embittered by vexation, and saddened by dis- 
PPpointment. To support his dignity, he had only two 
benefices, the revenues of which were in part seized on 
_ by the neighbouring gentlemen. The king had granted 
_ iM a pension sufficient for a man accustomed to limit his 
personal wants ; but it was not regularly paid. Sully, who 
_ hated, in the person of D’Ossat, the protégé of Villeroi, 
hesitated not, first to suspend, and then altogether to dis- 
Continue, the annual prestation to which the bounty of 
_ iS sovereign had given him a title; and the cardinal 
Would have been exposed to all the pangs of shame and 
_ ery, if the heirs of Hippolyte d’Este had not paid to 
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him a legacy of L.500, which had been exigible for more 
than ten years. Besides, D’Ossat, who only saw the in- 
ternal situation of France with the eyes of Villeroi, form- 
ed an exaggerated notion of some disorders produced by 
the rigorous administration of Sully ; and, under this im- 
pression, wrote to the king a letter, in which he drew a 
dark picture of the dangers with which he believed the 
state to be threatened. Sully, more irritated than ever, 
was loud in his complaints against the cardinal ; and in 
his Mémoires may be found the imputations which he 
laid to the charge of a man who, like himself, had de- 
voted all his thoughts to the service of his sovereign. 
D’Ossat, however, had the consolation of learning that 
he retained the esteem of Henry IV., if he had lost the 
favour of his great minister. 
March 1604, in the sixty-eighth year of his age; and as 
he had no known relations, he divided his little property 
between his two secretaries and the poor. 

Madame d’Arconville published a prolix Life of Cardi- 
nal d’Ossat, Paris, 1771, in two vols. Svo, in which she in- 
serted a translation of a remarkable memoir on the effects 
of the League, composed in Italian by D’Ossat, and con- 
taining an able exposition of the character of the policy 
pursued by the Guises, with the consequences which might 
be expected to result from it. The Letters published un- 
der the name of Cardinal Joyeuse may also be regarded 
as the productions of D’Ossat ; but it is to the collection 
of his own Letters addressed to Villeroi that he is chiefly 
indebted for his classical reputation in diplomacy. Ches- 
terfield recommended them to his son as the work best cal- 
culated to give him an insight into the conduct of affairs 2 
and Wicquefort appears to have had them continually in 
view in his treatise entitled LZ’ Ambassadeur. The language 
of D'Ossat is natural and full of sincerity ; his statements 
are marked by a grave and concise simplicity ; he is al- 
most never betrayed into any false step or unguarded ex- 
pression ; and he interests us equally by his modesty and 
his loyalty. Now, when the court of Rome is no longer 
the centre of negotiations, and the ideas of men have taken 
another course, his diplomatic correspondence has neces- 
sarily lost much of its importance; but with reference to 
the history of the time to which it refers, it must ever be 
consulted with advantage. As the collection of his Letters 
does not commence until the month of April 1593, it thus 
leaves a gap in his political life from the year 1589 until 
the period in question. The first edition was published at 
Paris in 1624, folio, by the brothers Dupuy; but it has 
been much surpassed by that of Amelot de la Houssaye, 
which appeared at the same place in 1697, in two vols. 
with notes, and which was reprinted with additional notes 
at Amsterdam, 1707, 1714, and 1732, in five vols. 12mo. 
This work was translated into Italian by Jerome Canini, 
and published at Venice, 1629, in 4to. (4.) 

OSSERO, a town of the island of Cherso, in the Adri- 
atic, within the Austrian province of Trieste. It stands on 
the western side of the island, on a promontory, and is the 
see of a bishop, but with only 360 houses and 1540 in- 
habitants. It is also the name of an island separated from 
Cherso by a narrow channel which is not passable by ves- 
sels. It is well cultivated, and very productive of wine. 
It contains two townships or communes, with 1600 houses 
and 7200 inhabitants. 

OSSIAN, the son of Fingal, a celebrated Celtic bard, 
who is commonly supposed to have flourished about the 
end of the second or the beginning of the third century. 

Several incidents in the poems ascribed to him are con- 
ceived to point out this as the era of the poet ; particularly 
the engagement of Fingal with Caracul, “ the son of the 
king of the world,” who, according to Macpherson and 
Whitaker, is the same with the son of Severus, the Cara- 
calla of Roman history. Fingal, who commanded the Ca- 
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Ossian. Jedonians at that memorable juncture, is said to have eluded 
—\—" the power of Severus, and gained a signal victory on the 
banks of the Carron, in which Caracul fled from his arms 
“ along the fields of his pride.” As Gibbon observes, how- 
ever, “ Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over these 
Highland traditions, nor can it be entirely dispclled by 
the most ingenious researches of modern criticism ; but 
if we could with safety indulge the pleasing supposition 
that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking con- 
trast of the situation and manners of the contending na- 
tions might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel,” 
he adds, “would be little to the advantage of the more 
civilized people, if we compared the unrelenting revenge 
of Severus with the generous clemency of Fingal; the 
timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla with the bravery, 
the tendcrness, the elegant genius of Ossian; the mercenary 
chiefs who, from motives of fear or interest, served under 
the imperial standard, with the free-born warriors who 
started to arms at the voice of the king of Morven: if, in 
a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, glow- 
ing with the warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate 
Romans, polluted with the mcan vices of wealth and sla- 
very.” 

Speculations like these, however, though they may amuse 
by their novelty, or surprise by a striking contrast of situ- 
ation and of manners, can have no real value in themselves, 
if they rest merely on a “ pleasing supposition,” unsupport- 
ed by evidence. “ That Fingal lived, and that Ossian 
sung,” can only be believed upon the assumption that the 

poems ascribed to the son of the Caledonian hero are au- 
thentic productions ; and, until this be established, it is 
obviously vain to attempt to deduce from them any infer- 
ence as to the existence of the one, the era of the other, 
or the circumstances and manners of the times when they 
are said to have flourished. The primary question there- 
fore is, Are the poems attributed to Ossian, more espccial- 
ly those given to the world by Macpherson, the genuine 
productions of a Celtic bard of the third century ; or are 
they, on the other hand, a forgery, palmed upon the world 
by an individual who attempted to give currency to his own 
compositions under the mask and pretence of a high anti- 
quity ? 

«The appearance of the poems of Ossian,” says the Ab- 
bate Cesarotti, “‘ was a phenomenon so uncxpected and ex- 
traordinary, that it is not surprising they should have excit- 
ed doubts and astonishment, cven during the period of en- 
thusiasm itself, in a country scarcely known to history— 
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in uno stato di societa il pit rozzo, meschino, e barbaro, 
Genio cosi trascendente, che venisse a disputar la palma ai poeti pi 
tanti secoli come i modelli dell’arte 
veramente un Ossian? fu egli 

ma quando? come? da chi ?..-Ecco le questioni, 
dente fenomeno. Ecco i dubbi, che insorsero nei 
sati interamente in tutti gli spiriti. 
ti, e che possono far vacillare i pit 


cite dei Poemi di Ossian nell? Opere dell? Abbate Cesarotti, vol. ii. p. 49, 
Vistorical and Critical Dissertation was published by Dr don, 
the Committee of the Highland Society of London, appointed to superintend the publication of Ossian 1 


An English translation of Cesarotti’s 
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original Gaelic.” But, for the sake of the Celtic bard, it is to be hoped that this gentleman’s 
We have been at the pains to compare his translation with the original, and the re- 


as the measure of his acquaintance with Gaelic. 


sult has been to satisfy us that he was not only incapacitated, b 
Critical Dissertation, been guilty of material suppresstons. 


but that he has, in several parts of the Historical and 
of both occur in his translation of the passage above quoted. 

meschino, e barbaro, senza commercio, 
wretched, aud barbarous ;” thus suppressing the 
on the part of the Italian translator of Ossian. 
ing sentence: 


rectly ; 
1. 


material words, 


says nothing about “ Europe regarding with veneration,” &c.: 
England, and civilized 


ofa similar and still more striking kind might easily be added. 


Ossian era un fenomeno cosi impensato 
stesso entusiasmo, sorpresa, e dubbi. In un paese appeno noto alla storia, alpestre, 
senza commercio, 
i celebri delli 
? Questa novit’ rovesciava troppo tutte le idee ricevute per esser accolta senza contrasto. Vifu — 
realmente ’autore delle poesie, che comparvero sotto il suo nome? Sarebbe questa un’ opera supposta ? 
che per lungo tempo 
letterati, e ne’cri 
Qualunque opinione si adotti, 
fermi sostenitori dei due partiti.” (Ragionamento Storico-Critico intorno 


senza idee, senza scrittura, senz’arti,” he renders, “in a state of society the most unpolishe?, 
senza scrittura,” without writing, 
2. His knowledge of the original may be judged of from 
“ Ecco le questioni, che per lungo tempo divisero l'Inghilterra, 
meno,” which he renders thus: “These are questions that for a length of tine have agitated and divided publie opinion 


while Europe regarded with veneration this surprising phenomenon.” : 
what he states is, that the questions he had indicated lo 
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wild, savage, 
the most rude, miserable, and barbarous, without com- = 
merce, without learning, without writing, and without arts ; 
how could there arise so transcendent a genius, who should 
at length come to dispute the palm with the most cele- 
brated poets of the most polished nations, nay, even with 
those who for so many ages were regarded as models of the 
art? This novelty was too much at variance with all re- 
ceived opinions to be believed without question, or admit- 
ted without controversy. Was there truly an Ossian? 
Was he really the author of the poems which have been 

ublished under his name? Can this be a spurious work? 
But when? How? By whom? These are the questions 
which have divided England and civilized Europe respect- 
ing this surprising phenomenon. These are the doubts 
which have been raised by learncd men and critics ; doubts 
which, though much weakened, have not yet been entirely 
removed from the minds of many persons. Whatever 
opinion be adopted, it is certain that various embarrassing 
difficulties present themselves, and that the most strenu- 
ous advocates on both sides cannot fail to waver in their 
conclusions.”? 

The ingenious Italian translator having here suggest- 
ed the questions which it is most material to resolve, be- 
fore any conclusion can be safely deduced from the contents 
of the poems themselves, we shall endeavour to furnish our 
readers with the means of judging for themselves respect- | 
ing the whole matter in controversy ; first, by submitting 
a short historical account of the manner in which the poems 
ascribed to Ossian are said to have been originally collected, 
translated, and published, by Macpherson ; secondly, by ex- 
hibiting a summary of the arguments which have been em- 
ployed to disprove the authenticity of these poems; third- 
ly, by stating the results of the elaborate inquiry into the 
rature and authenticity of the poems of Ossian, instituted 
py the Highland Society of Scotland, and conducted bya , 
Committce of that body, under the auspices of its chairman, 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, by whom the Report was drawn up; | 
and, lastly, by subjoining some particulars respecting the 
other collectors of Celtic poetry, whose proceedings form a | 
curious sequel to those of Mr James Macpherson. It is 
only bya clear and comprehensive statement of the whole | 
case, that a rational judgment cap be formed respecting the 
various matters in dispute ; nor is it possible otherwise to | 

enable the reader to decide for himself, whether the doubts ~ 
raised by learned men and critics have been removed, or | 
even in any material degree obviated. 
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OSS 
ian. I. The first person who seems to have conceived the idea 
~~ of collecting and translating some of the traditional poems 
floating in the Highlands, was a young man named Jerome 
Stone, formerly a schoolmaster at Dunkeld. In 1756, he 
published, in the Scots Magazine, a translation in verse of 
Bas Fhroich, or the death of Fraoch, under the title of Al- 
bin and Mey; and this specimen he accompanied with a 
short letter addressed to the editor, indicating his opinion 
of the poetical merits of the various pieces in his posses- 
sion. Stone did not think of giving to the public the ori- 

inal of his translation; but Mr Mackenzie, having pro- 
cured it from Mr Chalmers of London, into whose hands 
it had accidentally fallen, has inserted it in the appendix to 
the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, with 
Stone’s version and a literal translation subjoined. This 
poem, according to Dr Graham, approaches nearer to the 
style of the Gaelic fragments of Ossian than any thing he 
had yet met with.! About the same time Mr Pope, minister 
of Reay, in Caithness, had thoughts of making a collection of 
the old Highland poems ascribed to Ossian, in concert with 
a gentleman then living on Lord Reay’s estate ; but the 
death of the latter, upon whose assistance he had mainly 
depended, put an end to the scheme.2 
The next, and by far the most celebrated, collector of 
Gaelic poetry, was Mr James Macpherson, whose transla- 
tions first attracted notice to the supposed productions of 
the Celtic muse, and whose proceedings in connection with 
these gave rise to the controversy which so long divided 
the literary world. The circumstances which originally 
led to the employment of this gentleman as a collector and 
translator of Gaelic poetry, have been fully stated by Mr 
Mackenzie, in the Report of the Committee of the High- 
land Society. 
Mr Home, author of Douglas, happening to be at Moffat, 
a watering-place in Dumfriesshire, in the summer of 1759, 
met there with Macpherson, whom he found officiating as 
tutor to Mr Graham, younger of Balgowan, whose father’s 
family was then residing at that place. In the course of his 
inquiries about the manners and customs of the Highland- 
ers, Mr Home learned from Macpherson, that one of their 
favourite amusements consisted in listening to the composi- 
tions of their ancient bards, which were described as high- 
ly pathetic and imaginative ; and some fragments of these 
traditional poems, which, at Mr Home’s desire, Macpherson 
translated from memory, struck him as exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Mr Home communicated these pieces to his friends, 
whose opinion proved as favourable as his own ; and, under 
this impression, they prevailed on Macpherson to publish 
them in a small volume at Edinburgh, at the same time un- 
dertaking to superintend the publication, and also to defray 
the expense. ‘To this volume Dr Blair wrote an introduc- 
tion; and, on its appearance, it attracted « universal at- 
tention.” The literary circle of Edinburgh, consisting of 
David Hume, Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Dr Carlyle, Mr 
ome, and others, felt much interested in the discovery of 
what seemed to be a new mine of poetical wealth; and a sub- 
Scription was accordingly entered into to enable Macpher- 
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son to make a tour through the Highlands for the purpose Ossian. 
of collecting larger and more complete poems, which he 
represented as still existing there, and of which some of 
the pieces already published were described by him as only 
detached and disconnected fragments. He particularly 
mentioned a poem in an epic form, and of considerable 
length, on the subject of the wars of Fion or Fingal, which 
he thought might be recovered entire. Mean while, that 
is, about 1758, he published, in his own name, a poem, en- 
titled The Highlander, which appears to have sunk into 
oblivion immediately after its publication ; but the remem- 
brance of this production was revived by Mr Laing, in the 
Controversy which subsequently arose respecting the au- 
thenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian; and it is not 
a little remarkable that the style and imagery of the poem 
called Fingal occur in almost every page of The High- 
lander. 
Under the patronage of the eminent individuals already 
mentioned, Macpherson performed his literary tour in 1766; 
transmitting from time to time accounts of his progress, 
and of the various poems which, as he said, he had suc- 
ceeded in collecting. The districts through which he tra 
velled were chiefly the north-western parts of Inverness- 
shire, the Isle of Skye, and some of the adjoining islands ; 
places which, from their remoteness, and the state of man- 
ners that then existed in them, were thought the most 
likely to afford, in a pure and genuine state, those tradition- 
ary tales and poems in the recital of which the Highland- 
ers were represented as taking so much delight. On his 
return from the north, Macpherson passed some time with 
an early acquaintance of his own, Mr Gallie, then a mis- 
sionary in Badenoch ; and availed himself of the assistance 
of this gentleman, as well as of that of Mr Macpherson of 
Strathmashie, in collating the different copies of the poems 
which he had collected, in translating difficult passages, 
and in determining the meaning of obsolete words.2 He 
then proceeded to Edinburgh, where he communicated to 
his patrons the result of his expedition, and in 1762 pub- 
lished Fingal, an epic poem in six books, with some other 
detached pieces of a similar kind. In an advertisement 
prefixed to Fingal, he states, that “ some men of genius 
had advised him to print the originals by subscription, 
rather than deposit them in a public library ;” and, in the 
preliminary dissertation, he says that “his translation is 
literal, and that as he claims no merit on account of his 
version, he wishes that the imperfect semblance which he 
draws may not prejudice the world against an original 
which contains what is beautiful in simplicity, or grand in 
the sublime.” In the year 1765, he published another 
epic poem, entitled Zemora, to the seventh book of which 
he annexed the original Gaelic ; but of all the rest he pub- 
lished only translations. At his death, however, he left 
a sum of money for defraying the expense of publishing 
the originals of the whole, with directions to his executors 
for carrying that purpose into effect. But, from whatever 
cause, this publication has not yet appeared, and it is 
more than probable that it never will. 


when he undertook his journey to the Highlands, was but an indifferent proficient in the Gaelic 
to which much importance seems to be attached, is recorded in the Appendix to the Committee’s 
gentleman who met him in London in 1762 
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Ossian. public access to his manuscripts, at one time proposing 
—— to print them by subscription, and at another to deposit 
them in some public library ; and, lastly, they have not 
yet been published, and probably never will, because, if 
they were, their authenticity would be fully as liable to 
challenge or dispute as the translations which Macpherson 
rofessed to have made from them. The demand made 
by Dr Johnson and others was in itself most reasonable ; 
and the refusal to produce evidence, merely because men 
doubted in a case where there was great room for incre- 
dulity, is either a proof that none whatever existed, or an 
instance of perversity unexampled in the history of lite- 

rary controversy! 

Il. But if Blair, in his elaborate and rhetorical Disser- 
tation, had done little or nothing to remove the doubts 
which from the first were entertained as to the authentici- 
ty, of the poems ascribed to Ossian, incredulity gained still 
greater confidence from the formidable and systematic on- 
set of Mr Laing. In the third volume of his History of 
Scotland, that gentleman, in treating of the Highlanders, 
had adverted to the state of society and manners repre- 
sented in these poems, as existing amongst that people, 
about the end of the second or commencement of the third 
century, and had thence deduced an argument against the 
authenticity of productions displaying a refinement and 
cultivation of sentiment inconsistent with all history and 
experience. “ The productions of the Celtic muse,” said he, 
«« would persuade us to believe that the early manners of 
the Highlanders displayed a civilization inconsistent with 
an utter ignorance of the arts of life; an uniform heroism 
unknown to barbarians ; a gallantry which chivalry never 
inspired ; a humanity which refinement has never equal- 
led ; and that before their advance to the shepherd state, 
they possessed a correct taste, a polished diction, a culti- 
vated and sublime poetry, enriched with the choicest 
images of classical antiquity, and intermixed with all the 
sentimental affectation of the present times. Their his- 
tory contains no marks of primeval refinement, unless we 
can persuade ourselves that their descendants, as soon as 
they approached observation, degenerated on emerging 
from the savage state, and became more barbarous in pro- 
portion as they became more civilized.” 

The improbability of such an inversion of the ordinary 
law of human society is sufficiently apparent. But Mr Laing, 
not content with urging this argument, which he held to be 
« unanswerable,” annexed to the fourth volume of his his- 
tory a “ Dissertation on the supposed Authenticity of Os- 
sian’s Poems,” in which he has reduced his numerous de- 
tections, historical and critical, under a few general heads, 
« and endeavoured,” as he says, “ to disabuse his country- 
men, and to put an end, if possible, to the controversy and 
deception for ever.” These heads are, the Roman His- 
tory of Britain, the Middle Ages, Tradition, the Customs 
and Manners of the Times, the Real Origin of the Poems, 
Imitations of the ancient and modern Poets, the pretended 
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to revenge reasonable 


ries, and may have translated some wandering ballads, 
make an inaccurate auditor imagine that he has 
1774.) Bishop Warburton expresses a similar opinion. 
sung to the harp both in the Highlands and in Ireland. 
forgery has been erected.” ‘ You will say,” he adds, 
not know how it is, but mimicry is a species 
painting from originals of great masters, 
the stage, 
civil society, under the name and character of Bolingbroke, 
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2 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Caracalla, being altogether unconscious of the historical 
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Ossian,” says Johnson, 
The editor or author never could show the original, nor can it be shown 
incredulity by refusing evidence, is a degree of 
stubborn audacity is the last refuge of guilt. It would be easy to show it 
to be remembered, and the language formerly had nothing written. : | 
if any can be found ; and the names and some of the images being recollected, 
formerly heard the whole.”’ 
« Several fragments in these poems 
My solution of the difficulty 
“it is a work infinitely above one of those tame cheaters we 
of poetic imitation so different 
by those whose own designs were all sign-post 
as Eastcourt and Foote, were the most miserable actors 5 
is far superior to any other of his compositions.” 


vol. i. c. 8, p. 209. Macpherson gives three several etymologie 
anachronism in which it involved him. . 


Originals, and Macpherson’s avowal of the whole impos- Ossi 
ture ; thus embracing the whole question in all its bean =~ 
ings and details. In such an article as the present, it is 
of course impossible to enter into a subject branching out 
into so many divisions ; or even to attempt giving an ab- 
stract of the various arguments which have been urged by 
Mr Laing in attempting to disprove the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with indicating a few of the leading points, leav- 
ing those who take an interest in the controversy, ot de- 
sire further information, to consult the Dissertation itself. 
On the first branch of his subject, Mr Laing contends 
that, as the Highlanders originated from Ireland, and as 
their arrival from that country is established by the con- 
currence of every Scottish and Irish historian, whether 
their first migration is placed in 258 under Cairbar Riada, 
or postponed until 503, when they were restored by Fer- | 
gus MacErth and his brother Loarn, there was not a 
Highlander in Scotland of the present race at the begin- 
ning of the era which is assigned to Fingal by Macpherson. 
He next shows, that by connecting his poems with Roman 
history, Macpherson has fallen into the most ridiculous 
mistakes. Gibbon had previously remarked the absurdi- 
ty of making the Highland bard describe the son of Seve- 
rus “ bya nickname invented four years afterwards, scarce- 
ly used by the Romans till after the death of that empe- 
ror, and seldom employed by the most ancient historians ;* 
and the detection is as complete with respect to Carau- 
sins, who is represented as the contemporary and succes- 
sor of that emperor. The most noted or classical places 
in Scotland are also, by a dexterous anticipation, appropri 
ated to Ossian, as Carron, Glencoen or Cona, and Dum- 
parton the Alcuith of Bede. The name of Balclutha Mr 
Laing considers as fictitious ; and in Fingal’s intercourse | 
with other nations he discovers the same minute yet con- 
clusive anachronisms. The invasions from Lochlin, aname 
unknown until the ninth century, are also, according to 
Mr Laing, equally fabulous with the pretended exploits of 
Fingal against the Romans. The detections resulting from | 


a comparison of the incidents mentioned in these poems 
with the history of the middle ages are not less important. 
They relate chiefly to Magnus, surnamed Barefoot; Cathula 
or Ketil, the friend of Fingal ; Carrick-Thura, the palace of 
the king of Innistore ; and the circle of Loda. 

But one of the strongest points of Mr Laing’s argu- | 
ment is that which has for its object to disprove that poems | 
of such length could have been preserved entire, for up- 
wards of fifteen hundred years, by means of oral tradition 
alone. “It is indeed strange,” says Hume, in aletterto 
Gibbon, “that any man of sense could have imagined it | 
possible, that above twenty thousand verses, along with — 
numberless historical facts, could have been preserved by 
oral tradition, during fifty generations, by the rudest, per= — 
haps, of all the civilized nations, the most necessitous, the 
most turbulent, and the most unsettled. Where a suppo- 
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jian- sition is So contrary to common sense, any positive evi- 
~~“ dence of it ought never to be regarded. Men run with 


great avidity to give their evidence in favour of whiat flat- 
ters their passions and their national prejudices.” ‘The 
consideration of the mutability of language also supplies 
an argument which cannot easily be obviated. This is 
counteracted only by letters and by the art of printing ; 
but an unwritten language naturally diverges into different 
dialects, and in every age assumes a new form, although the 
radical structure may remain. If these poems, then, are 
alleged to have been preserved by oral tradition, in an ob- 
solete diction, that is, in a dialect disused by the people, 
this alone is sufficient to confute their authenticity. But 
if it be maintained that the language has remained inva- 
riably the same since the end of the second or beginning 
of the third century, this is contrary to the experience of 
all nations, and, besides, is disproved by the difference of 
the Gaelic from the parent Irish, a page of which a few 
centuries old is confessedly unintelligible to the people of 
the present day. Nor has the difficulty been in any de- 
gree removed by the numerous attestations which have, at 
different times, been obtained. No sooner were the trans- 
lations published, than the traditionary existence of the 
poems disappeared. When Dr Johnson visited the Western 
Isles, the natives had nothing to communicate that de- 
served attention ; and his assertion that there was not a 
Gaelic manuscript above a century old still remains undis- 
proved by the publication of any such document. In proof 
that the Highlanders were neither rude and illiterate, nor 
the Gaelic an unwritten language, in the time of Ossian, it 
has been alleged that the Druids, when expelled from Scot- 
land, retired to Iona, where they established a college, and 
lived and taught unmolested till the sixth century, when 
they were dispossessed by St Columba. But, according to 
Mr Laing, there is no evidence, nothing indeed but conjec- 
ture, that the Druids ever existed in Ireland ; and the fact 
appears to be certain, that there never was a Druid in Scot- 
land, otherwise Tacitus, who describes the destruction of 
their order in England, would most probably have remarked 
their influence or existence under Galgacus in the Cale- 
donian war. “The man,” he adds, “ who can thus create 
an historical fact, requires nothing but genius to fabricate 
anepic poem.” Finally, if manuscripts be appealed to, “let 
a single book of Fingal in manuscript, such as translated 
by Macpherson, of an older date than a century, be pro- 
duced and lodged in a public library, and there is an end 
of the dispute.” 

Mr Laing then proceeds to show that the contradiction 
is Not greater between the primeval refinement ascribed 
to the Highlanders, and their recent barbarism, than be- 
tween their real manners at the period of Fingal and those 
described in the poems of Ossian. He alleges that reli- 
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fame which men pursued in 
authors is not altogether to be attributed to that reluctance w 
the man who writes differs from the same man in common life. 
his writings, remain ; 
of succeeding ages. From this source proceeds our veneration 
blended with their virtues have died with themselves. 
compositions to a person whose remote antiquity, 
writer of this age.” 

* Dr Graham, 
of Scotland has, 
hot be improper for one who has little to lose, 


the lists even with this powerful antagonist.” It would have been 


's entry into the lists, as he calls it, by a most unpardonable misrepresentation. 


be inferred that they were guilty of the ridiculous folly and presumption 
sedulously to avoid anything like controversy, desirous rather of procuring evi- 


Word from which it can, by any violence of construction, 


- ascribed to them. They very properly “ wished 
vucéand information, than of drawing inferences from them ;” and, so 
tify the strange assertion that they 


vain, when living, is often gen upon them when they are not sensible of it. 
ich men show in praising and rewarding genius. 


His foibles, however, are obliterated by death, and his better part, 
his character is formed from them ; and he that was no extraordinary man in his 
for the dead. heir virtues remain, 
This consideration might induce a man, 
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gion was avoided as a dangerous topic, which led to detec- Ossian. 
tion ; that, from the difficulty of inventing a religious my- ~~~“ 


thology, Macpherson has created a savage society of re- 
fined atheists, who believe in ghosts, but not in deities ; 
and that, solicitous only for proper machinery, he has ren- 
dered the Highlanders a race of unparalleled infidels, who 
believed in no gods but the ghosts of their fathers. And 
the same difficulty, he adds, 
circumstances, peculiar customs, or rites, to the supposed 
state of society ; points on which Macpherson has laid him- 
self open to suspicion or detection. Mr Laing next traces 
the origin of the poems ascribed to Ossian, which he as- 
cribed to the failure of Macpherson’s avowed poem, entitled 
The Highlander, published at Edinburgh in 1758, four 
years before the appearance of Fingal, and a desire on the 
part of Macpherson to insure a more favourable reception 
to his subsequent productions, by assigning to them a re- 
mote antiquity.!. He shows, that when The Highlander is 
examined, its plot exhibits the very outlines of Fingal; that 
the inferiority of The Highlander to Fingal affords no pre- 
sumption whatsoever that the latter is authentic; and that 
the Fragments of Gaelic Poetry published at Edinburgh 
in 1760, were produced when his taste and style had been 
considerably improved. But the most copious and curious 
source of detection is, according to Mr Laing, the constant 
imitation of the classics, the Scriptures, and such temporary 
publications as were then in vogue. ‘The details on this 
part of the subject admit not of any condensation, and the 
reader is consequently referred to the Dissertation itself. 
Some of the supposed imitations are perhaps a little over- 
strained, and others not very obvious or striking; but the 
number that is liable to neither objection is so great, and 
in many cases so apparent, as to be altogether destructive 
of the notion that Macpherson translated from originals 
which had been composed by a Celtic bard, who flourish- 
ed fifteen centuries before the time when his pretended 
compositions were given to the public. As to the speci- 
mens of the original produced by Macpherson, Mr Laing 
contends that they were translated into Gaelic from the 
English original by the translator himself ; and, in parti- 
cular, that the original Gaelic of Malvina’s Dream was pro- 
duced by the translator at the request of Lord Kames. 
Lastly, he has shown that, from the very beginning, Mac- 
pherson avowed the deceit, and that he ended, as we have 
already seen, by expressly vindicating and appropriating to 
himself the poems which he had at first attributed to Ossian. 

Dr Graham’s Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian professes to be an answer to Mr Laing’s masterly 
Dissertation on the same subject. But in reality it is only 
a piece of captious controversial writing, deficient in cri- 
tical ability, displaying neither originality, acuteness, nor 
research, and as devoid of candour and fairness? as it is 
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Ossian. public access to his manuscripts, at one time proposing 


—\~—’ to print them by 


subscription, and at another to deposit 
them in some public library; and, lastly, they have not 
yet been published, and probably never will, because, if 
they were, tlicir authenticity would be fully as liable to 
challenge or dispute as the translations which Macpherson 
professed to have made from them. The demand made 
by Dr Johnson and others was in itself most reasonable ; 
and the refusal to produce evidence, merely because men 
doubted in a case where there was great room for incre- 
dulity, is either a proof that none whatever existed, or an 
instance. of perversity unexampled in the history of lite- 
rary controversy.! 

IL. But if Blair, in his elaborate and rhetorical Disser- 
tation, had done little or nothing to remove the doubts 
which from the first were entertained as to the authentici- 
ty, of the poems ascribed to Ossian, incredulity gained still 
greater confidence from the formidable and systematic on- 
set of Mr Laing. In the third volume of his History of 
Scotland, that gentleman, in treating of the Highlanders, 
had adverted to the state of society and nianners repre- 
sented in these poems, as existing amongst that people, 
about the end of the second or commencement of the third 
century, and had thence deduced an argument against the 
authenticity of productions displaying a refinement and 
cultivation of sentiment inconsistent with all history and 
experience. “ The productions of the Celtic muse,” said he, 
«“ would persuade us to believe that the early manners of 
the Highlanders displayed a civilization inconsistent with 
an utter ignorance of the arts of life; an uniform heroism 
unknown to barbarians ; a gallantry which chivalry never 
inspired ; a humanity which refinement has never equal- 
led; and that before their advance to the shepherd state, 
they possessed a correct taste, a polished diction, a culti- 
vated and sublime poetry, enriched with the choicest 
images of classical antiquity, and intermixed with all the 
sentimental affectation of the present times. Their his- 
tory contains no marks of primeval refinement, unless we 
can persuade ourselves that their descendants, as soon as 
they approached observation, degenerated on emerging 
from the savage statc, and became more barbarous in pro- 
portion as they became more civilized.” 

The improbability of such an inversion of the ordinary 
law of human society is sufficiently apparent. But Mr Laing, 
not content with urging this argument, which he held to be 
« unanswerable,” annexed to the fourth volume of his his- 
tory a “ Dissertation on the supposed Authenticity of Os- 
sian’s Poems,” in which he has reduced his numerous de- 
tections, historical and critical, under a few general heads, 
“ and endeavoured,” as he says, “ to disabuse his country- 
men, and to put an end, if possible, to the controversy and 
deception for ever.” These heads are, the Roman His- 
tory of Britain, the Middle Ages, Tradition, the Customs 
and Manners of the Times, the Real Origin of the Poems, 
Imitations of the ancient and modern Poets, the pretended 
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ries, and may have translated some wandering ballads, if 
make an inaccurate auditor imagine that he has formerly 
1774.) Bishop Warburton expresses a similar opinion. 


forgery has been erected.” ‘“ You will say,” he adds, * 


painting from originals of great masters, 
the stage, as Eastcourt and Foote, were 


Mr Mason, dated 12th January 1762.) 
2 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. 


Ossian,” says Johnson, “ is already discovered. , 
The editor or author never could show the original, nor can it be shown by any other : 
evidence, is a degree of insolence with which tlie world is not yet acquainted ; an 
It would be easy to show 
to be remembered, and the language formerly had nothing written. 
any can be found 
heard the whole.” 
“ Several fragments in these poems have been heard by 
sung to the harp both in the Highlands and in Ireland. My solution of the difficulty is, that on these and from these vei Ed 
it is a work infinitely above one of those tame cheaters We call a sophist. 1 ¢0 
not know how it is, but mimicry is a species of poetic imitation so 
by those whose own designs were all sign-post daubings. 
the most ntiserable actors ; and, to come a little nearer, 
civil society, under the name and character of Bolingbroke, is far superior to any other of his compositions.” (E-rtract 


Originals, and Macpherson’s avowal of the whole impos- 
ture; thus embracing the whole question in all its bear- 
ings and details. In such an article as the present, it is 
of course impossible to enter into a subject branching out 
into so many divisions; or even to attempt giving an ab- 
stract of the various arguments which have been urged b 

Mr Laing in attempting to disprove the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with indicating a few of the leading points, leav- 
ing those who take an interest in the controversy, ot de- 
sire further information, to consult the Dissertation itself, 

On the first branch of his subject, Mr Laing contends 
that, as the Highlanders originated from Ireland, and as 
their arrival from that country is established by the con- 
currence of every Scottish and Irish historian, whether 
their first migration is placed in 258 under Cairbar Riada, 
or postponed until 503, when they were restored by Fer- 
gus MacErth and his brother Loarn, there was not a 
Highlander in Scotland of the present race at the begin- 
ning of the era which is assigned to Fingal by Macpherson. 
He next shows, that by connecting his poems with Roman 
history, Macpherson has fallen into the most ridiculous 
mistakes. Gibbon had previously remarked the absurdi- 
ty of making the Highland bard describe the son of Seve- 
rus “bya nickname invented four years afterwards, scarce- 
ly used by the Romans till after the death of that empe- 
ror, and seldom employed by the most ancient historians ;” 
and the detection is as complete with respect to Carau- 
sius, who is represented as the contemporary and succes- 
sor of that emperor. Thc most noted or classical places 
in Scotland are also, by a dexterous anticipation, appropri- 
ated to Ossian, as Carron, Glencoen or Cona, and Dum- 
barton the Alcuith of Bede. The name of Balclutha Mr 
Laing considers as fictitious ; and in Fingal’s intercourse 
with other nations he discovers the same minute yet con- 
clusive anachronisms. The invasions from Lochlin, a name 
unknown until the ninth century, are also, according to 
Mr Laing, equally fabulous with the pretended exploits of 
Fingal against the Romans. The detections resulting from 
a comparison of the incidents mentioned in these poems 
with the history of the middle ages are not less important. 
They relate chicfly to Magnus, surnamed Barefoot; Cathula 
or Ketil, the friend of Fingal ; Carrick-Thura, the palace of 
the king of Innistore ; and the circle of Loda. 

But one of the strongest points of Mr Laing’s argu- 
ment is that which has for its object to disprove that poems 
of such length could have been preserved entire, for up- 
wards of fifteen hundred years, by means of oral tradition 
alone. “It is indeed strange,” says Hume, in a letter to 
Gibbon, “that any man of sense could have imagined it 
possible, that above twenty thousand verses, along with 
numberless historical facts, could have been preserved by 
oral tradition, during fifty generations, by the rudest, per- 
haps, of all the civilized nations, the most necessitous, the 
most turbulent, and the most unsettled. Where a suppo 
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gin, sition is SO contrary to common sense, any positive evi- 
~~~ dence of it onght never to be regarded. Men run with 
great avidity to give their evidence in favour of what flat- 
ters their passions and their national prejudices.” The 
consideration of the mutability of language also supplies 
an argument which cannot easily be obviated. This is 
counteracted only by letters and by the art of printing ; 
but an unwritten language naturally diverges into different 
dialects, and in every age assumes a new form, although the 
radical structure may remain. If these poeins, then, are 
alleged to have been preserved by oral tradition, in an ob- 
solete diction, that is, in a dialect disused by the people, 
this alone is sufficient to confute their authenticity. But 
if it be maintained that the language has remained inva- 
riably the same since the end of the second or beginning 
of the third century, this is contrary to the experience of 


| all nations, and, besides, is disproved by the difference of 


| the Gaelic from the parent Irish, a page of which a few 


centuries old is confessedly unintelligible to the people of 

the present day. Nor has the difficulty been in any de- 

gree removed by the numerous attestations which have, at 

different times, been obtained. No sooner were the trans- 

. lations published, than the traditionary existence of the 

poems disappeared. When Dr Johnson visited the Western 

Isles, the natives had nothing to communicate that de- 

served attention ; and his assertion that there was not a 

Gaelic manuscript above a century old still remains undis- 

proved by the publication of any such document. In proof 

that the Highlanders were neither rude and illiterate, nor 

the Gaelic an unwritten language, in the time of Ossian, it 

has been alleged that the Druids, when expelled from Scot- 

land, retired to Iona, where they established a college, and 

lived and taught unmolested till the sixth century, when 

they were dispossessed by St Columba. But, according to 

| Mr Laing, there is no evidence, nothing indeed but conjec- 

ture, that the Druids ever existed in Ireland ; and the fact 

appears to be certain, that there never was a Druid in Scot- 

land, otherwise Tacitus, who describes the destruction of 

_ their order in England, would most probably have remarked 

their influence or existence under Galgacus in the Cale- 

| donian war. “ The man,” he adds, “ who can thus create 

an historical fact, requires nothing but genius to fabricate 

an epic poem.” Finally, if manuscripts be appealed to, “let 

a single book of Fingal in manuscript, such as translated 

___ by Macpherson, of an older date than a century, be pro- 

| duced and lodged in a public library, and there is an end 
of the dispute.” 

Mr Laing then proceeds to show that the contradiction 
is not greater between the primeval refinement ascribed 
tothe Highlanders, and their recent barbarism, than be- 
tween their real manners at the period of Fingal and those 
described in the poems of Ossian. He alleges that reli- 
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‘ What says Mr Macpherson himself in his preface to Fingalpe *<< 
when living, is often nti 9 upon them when they are not sensible of it. 
lich men show in praising and rewarding genius. 

His foibles, however, are obliterated by death, and his better part, 
and he that was no eatraordinary man in his own time, becomes the wonder 
From this source proceeds our veneration for the dead. Their virtues remain, but the vices which were once 


This consideration might induce a man, Uiffident of his abilities, to ascribe his own 
Compositions to a person whose remote antiquity, and whose situation when alive, 
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gion was avoided as a dangerous topic, which led to detec- Ossian. 
tion ; that, from the difficulty of inventing a religious my- “~~ 
thology, Macpherson has created a savage society of re- 
fined atheists, who believe in ghosts, but not in deities ; 
and that, solicitous only for proper machinery, he has ren- 
dered the Highlanders a race of unparalleled infidels, who 
believed in no gods but the ghosts of their fathers. And 
the same difficulty, he adds, occurred in the adaptation of 
circumstances, peculiar customs, or rites, to the supposed 
State of society; points on which Macpherson has laid him- 
self open to suspicion or detection. Mr Laing next traces 
the origin of the poems ascribed to Ossian, which he as« 
cribed to the failure of Macpherson’s avowed poem, entitled 
The Highlander, published at Edinburgh in 1758, four 
years before the appearance of Fingal, and a desire on the 
part of Macpherson to insure a more favourable reception 
to his subsequent productions, by assigning to them a re- 
mote antiquity.! He shows, that when The Highlander is 
examined, its plot exhibits the very outlines of Fingal ; that 
the inferiority of The Highlander to Fingal affords no pre- 
sumption whatsoever that the latter is authentic; and that 
the Fragments of Gaelic Poetry published at Edinburgh 
in 1760, were produced when his taste and style had been 
considerably improved. But the most copious and curious 
source of detection is, according to Mr Laing, the constant 
imitation of the classics, the Scriptures, and such temporary 
publications as were then in vogue. The details on this 
part of the subject admit not of any condensation, and the 
reader is consequently referred to the Dissertation itself, 
Some of the supposed imitations are perhaps a little over- 
strained, and others not very obvious or striking; but the 
number that is liable to neither objection is so great, and 
in many cases so apparent, as to be altogether destructive 
of the notion that Macpherson translated from originals 
which had been composed by a Celtic bard, who flourish- 
ed fifteen centuries before the time when his pretended 
compositions were given to the public. As to the speci- 
mens of the original produced by Macpherson, Mr Laing 
contends that they were translated into Gaelic from the 
English original by the translator himself ; and, in parti- 
cular, that the original Gaelic of Malvina’s Dream was pro- 
duced by the translator at the request of Lord Kames. 
Lastly, he has shown that, from the very beginning, Mac- 
pherson avowed the deceit, and that he ended, as we have 
already seen, by expressly vindicating and appropriating to 
himself the poems which he had at first attributed to Ossian. 
Dr Graham’s Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian professes to be an answer to Mr Laing’s masterly 
Dissertation on the same subject. But in reality it is only 
a piece of captious controversial writing, deficient in cri- 
tical ability, displaying neither originality, acuteness, nor 
research, and as devoid of candonr and fairness? as it is 
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after death. TVhe 
This neglect of living 
It often appears that 


Poetry, like virtue, receives its reward 


might well answer for faults which would be inexcusable in a 


“that though the Committee of the Highland Society 


properly, considered it as BENEATH ITS DIGNITY to STOOP to the refutation of the arguments of Mr Laing, it may 
have the good fortune to gain some advantage in the discussion, to enter 
It would have been more ereditable to Dr Graham, however, if he had not prefaced 
as he calls it, by a most unpardonable misrepresentation. 


In the Report of the Committee, there is net one 


be inferred that they were guilty of the ridiculous folly and presumption 
wished sedulously to avoid anything like controversy, 
and, so far from their Report embodying 


desirous rather of procuring evi- 
any expression which could jus- 


tify the strange assertion that they “ considered it as beneath their dignity to stoop to the refutation of Mr Laing’s arguments,” which 
Was no part of the plan upon which they proceeded, it contains abundant proofs of the respect and deference which they showed for the 


Views and opinions of that distinguished person. 


? 


Compare with this disingenuous allegation, 


the honest valedictory appeal of the ac- 
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Ossian. of ingenuity or talent. At the outset, Dr Graham seems 
~~ disposed to throw James Macpherson overboard. “I speak 


who has read Wolf’s Prolegomena ad Homerum must be Ow, 
aware that this is ncither more nor less than citing what is —~ 


only of the poems,” says he ; “ of Macpherson’s dreams I 
make no account.” But, unfortunately, the one can never 
be separated from the other. ‘The question is not as to the 
existence of detached poems, songs, or “ wandering bal- 
lads,” which nobody has disputed; but whether it is pos- 
sible now to producc the originals of Fingal, Temora, and 
other poems, of which Mr Macpherson has given what he 
calls translations, and at the same time to establish the 
authenticity of these originals. Until this be done, or un- 
til some ancient manuscript of these poems shall have been 
published, all the arguments employed by Mr Laing will 
remain in full force and unshaken. It is no doubt true 
that Dr Blair has pronounced Ossian superior to Virgil, and 
that the Italian translator, Cesarotti, wlio implicitly adopted 
his opinion, has re-echoed the same extraordinary senti- 
ment. This, however, is matter of taste alone; and as Dr 
Blair’s Dissertation left the real question at issuc cxactly 
where the ingenious author found it, the same thing may, 
without any discourtesy, be affirmed of Dr Graham’s Essay. 
The attempts madc, in the latter work, to answer Mr Laing’s 
arguments in detail, have signally failed in the object con- 
templated, particularly in all questions of a purely historical 
kind. In proof of this we need only refer to his confused 
notions respecting the origin of the Caledonians; the ab- 
surdities in which he.has involved himself from not un- 
derstanding the statements of Bede, upon which he pro- 
fesses to ground part of his refutation of Laing ; and espe- 
cially the extraordinary notion, contradicted by all history, 
that Ircland derived its Ccltic population from Scotland. 
In grasping at straws, he also betrays a consciousness of 
the weakness of his cause, or the difficulty of the side which 
he lias undertaken to defend. It may be true, as he alleges, 
and as several persons have testificd, that Macpherson was 
not at first very profoundly skilled in the Gaelic language ; 
but it is to be observed that this was his vernacular tongue, 
and that, at all events, he had the assistance of persons 
whose knowledge of the Highland dialect has never, as far 
as we know, been questioned or disputed. 

But Dr Graham, when at a loss to resolve difficulties by. 
an appeal to facts, has always a theory at hand to help him. 
The transmission of the poems of Ossian, by oral tradition, 
through a period of more than fifteen centuries, is acknow- 
ledged to be “a phenomenon of which we have no example 
in the history of literature.” Yet we are desired to re- 
ceive with undoubting faith this unparalleled anomaly; first, 
because, from the time in which these poems were com- 
posed till that in which “ they were collected and translated 
by Macpherson, the Caledonians or Highlanders remained 
unconquered ; and, secondly, because, in consequence of 
this permanency of political situation, their language re- 
mained unaltered, and unmixed with any foreign idiom.” 
In this last point, however, Dr Graham contradicts himself, 
and makes an admission which appears of itself to be fatal 
tohistheory. After informing his readers that the poems 
ascribed to Ossian “ bear throughout the stamp of antiqui- 
ty,” he adds, “that some foreign, and even some modern 
terms, sometimes occur ;” but that “ still the Gaelic idiom 
is maintained, and the purity of its structure preserved in- 
violate.” Nor is his reference to the supposed history of 
the poems of Homer, as a case in point respecting the al- 
leged oral transmission of those ascribed to Ossian, much 
more fortunate than his theory of the immutable perma- 
nency and purity of the Gaelic language. For every scholar 


doubtful or improhable, in one case, to support what is at 
least equally doubtful or improbable in another. And as to 
the wonderfully retentive memory ascribed to the old High- 
landers, it may be sufficient to observe, that this new theore- 
tical element cannot be admitted upon a mere assumption 
without proof, and contrary to all experience or probability. 
Lastly, Dr Graham, anxious to dispose of the whole ques. 
tion at once, furnishes us with what he calls “ a very obyi- 
ous criterion of originality.” ‘‘ Mr James Macpherson,” says 
he, “ was brought up in the bosom of polished society ; his 
mind was enriched with the stores of ancient and modern 
literature ; he was familiarized, from an early period of 
life, to the modes of acting, and thinking, and expressing 
himself, which characterize the scholar of the present 
times. That a person of such education, and of such ha- 
bits of thinking, should so completely divest himself of all 
his previous acquisitions in literature, and science, and of 
every idea rendcred familiar to him by long use; and that 
he should be able to write with uniform consistency, in 
the character of a person who is supposed to have lived 
fourteen hundred years ago, and in a state of society so 
different from the present order of things; in short, that 
a modern European should produce such a work as the 
poetry of Ossian, distinguished exclusively by the ideas 
peculiar to people in the most simple state of society,— 
all these, I confess, I must consider as efforts beyond the 
reach of humanity.” We are not prepared to admit that 
the real case is here fairly stated, or that Macpherson has 
preserved the uniform consistency which Dr Graham has 
gratuitously ascribed to him; indeed Mr Laing has shown 
that, in numerous cases, the very reverse is the fact. But 
supposing that the doctor were correct to the letter in his 
statement of the question, it follows that Chatterton achiev- 
ed an “effort beyond the reach of humanity,” by the com- 
position of the poems he ascribed to Rowley, which are 
entirely divested of every allusion to the modes and man- 
ners of the time when they were written, whilst the lan- 
guage is almost as faultlessly antique as that of the era to 
which the ingenious and unfortunate author chose to assign 
them.! 

III. We come now to the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society, which, as a sort of judicial document, 
is particularly deserving of attention. ‘The Committee in 
question was appointed for the express purpose of collect- 
ing all the evidence and information which could be ob- 
tained on the subject; and with this view it began by cir- 
culating a set of queries, embracing the principal points 
which had been brought into dispute in the controversy 
respecting the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Os- 
sian. Its declared object was sedulously to avoid all con- 
troversy on the subject, and rather to collect materials from 
which a judgment might be formed respecting the ques- 
tion at issue, than to attempt to pronounce any formal de- 
cision of its own. In this spirit the Report was drawn 
up by Mr Henry Mackenzie, the chairman ; and although 
there is a manifest and not unnatural bias in favour of the 
Celtic bard, yet, upon the whole, it displays a candour, 
fairness, and impartiality which, on a subject where na- 
tional prejudices had been strongly excited, cannot be too 
highly commended. It only remains for us, therefore, to 
lay before our readers the results of this patient and labo- 
rious investigation, as these have been stated in the Re- 
port itself, and to lcave them to form their own judgment. 
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complished and enthusiastic author of the Phingaleis: “ Jamque vale, mi Laingi: si fors resipueris; si te peeniteat ; si reum tete 


confiteare, fas tibi mecum in amicitiam coire. 


Solemne namque fuit adeoque est Caledonibus, 


Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.”” 


' The Gil Blas of Le Sage is another instance in point. Though written by a Frenchman, it is, in sentiment, feeling, manners, 
and habits of thought and expression, as completely Spanish, as if it had been the production of Cervantes himself 
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how much of his collection Mr Ossian. 
Macpherson had obtained in the form in which he gave —“\—~ 


of no documents to show 


iat. Before proceeding, however, to submit to the Society 
=the general conclusions at which they had arrived, the 


Committee felt themselves called upon to take notice “ of 
some difficulties in this investigation, which have struck, 
and must strike, every impartial person at all acquainted 
with the subject, and conversant at the same time with 
the history of nations, and the progress of society.” 1. The 
first of these is the circumstance of the language, in poems 
for which such a high antiquity is claimed, being so near- 
ly what it still is, in the common use and understanding 
of the country. This has always been considered as a 
fatal objection ; and, as we have already seen, it is forcibly 
urged by Mr Laing, who contends, that if the language had 
been ancient or obsolcte, the poems could not have been 
preserved, and that the circumstance of its being modern 
is a proof that the poems could not be ancient. The Com- 
mittee, however, suggest that “ perhaps the situation of 
the Highlands and Islands, where this poetry has been 
preserved, and the little communication they had with 
other countries, may in some measure account for this cir- 
cumstance.” 2. Another preliminary difficulty adverted to 
is, that any human memory should have been able to re- 
tain poems of suck length, and so numerous, as some of 
those Highlanders, from whose oral recitation the collec- 
tors of such poems professed to obtain them, are said to 
have repeated. The solution offered by the Committee is 
the common one, that “ the power of memory in persons 
accustomed from their infancy to such repetitions, and 
who are unable to assist or injure it by writing, must not 
be judged of by any ideas or any experience possessed by 
those who have only seen its exertions in ordinary life ;” 
and that “ instances of such miraculous powers of me- 
mory” are known in most countries, “ where the want of 
writing, like the want of a sense, gives an almost superna- 
tural force to those by which that privation is supplied.” 

3.A third difficulty, which has always appeared to intelligent 

inguirers the hardest to be surmounted in this matter, is 

the style of manners and of sentiment exhibited in the 

_ poems ascribed to Ossian. ‘The Committee reply, that in 

_ all the ancient Celtic poetry, a distinction is made be- 

| tween the Fingalian race and their invaders or enemies, 

| the former assuming a degree of generosity, compassion, 
and delicate attention to the female sex, which is denied 
to the latter ; and, besides, that some allowance ought to 
be made “ for the colouring of poetry on the manners 
and sentiments of the heroic persons of whom it speaks.” 
The real difficulty, however, is to explain how any poet 
living amidst barbarism, violence, and anarchy, could have 
conceived or imagined a style of manners and sentiment 
80 different from all that he could ever have known or 
observed, and drawn such pictures of generosity, com- 
passion, and gallantry, as are to be found in the poems of 
Ossian. 

Having disposed of these preliminary difficulties, the 
Committee proceed to report, that there are two questions 
to which it has directed its attention, and on which it now 
submits the best evidence it has been able to procure. 
These are, Ist, What poetry, of what kind, and of what 

egree of excellence, existed anciently in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and was generally known by the denomina- 
tion of Ossianic, from the universal belief that its father and 
Principal composer was Ossian the son of Fingal? And, 
*d, How far that collection of such poetry published by 

_ Mr James Macpherson is genuine ? 

__ In answer to the first of these questions, the Committee 
states with confidence an opinion “ that such poetry did 
exist; that it was common, general, and in great abun- 

ance; that it was of a most impressive and striking sort, 
ma high degree eloquent, tender, and sublime.” The 
second question, however, the Committee found it « much 


more difficult to answer decisively.” It was possessed 
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it to the world. The poems and fragments of poems 
they had been able to procure contained often the sub- 
stance, and sometimes almost the litera] expression, of 
passages given by Mr Macpherson in the poems of which 
he published translations. “ But the Committee has not 
been able to obtain any one poem the same in title and tenor 
with the poems published by him. It is inclined to be- 
lieve that he was in use to supply chasms, and to give con- 
nection by inserting passages which he did not Jind, and to 
add what he conceived to be dignity and delicacy to the ori- 
ginal, by striking out passages, by softening incidents, by 
refining the language, in short, by changing what he con- 
sidered as too simple or too rude for a modern ear, and 
elevating what in his opinion was below the Standard of 
good poetry. To what degree, however, he exercised 
these liberties, it is impossible for the Committee to deter- 
mine.” Such is the deliberate judgment pronounced in 
the report ; a judgment, we may observe, which disposes 
of the whole matter in dispute, by establishing the import- 
ant fact, that there could exist no originals, in the proper 
sense of the term, from which Macpherson’s translations, 
manufactured as they are here admitted to have been, 
could possibly have been derived. That he availed himself 
largely of the traditionary poems and ballads which former- 
ly circulated in the Highlands, as in most other countries 
similarly situated, no ore has ever denied or disputed. 
This, indeed, has been the opinion even of those who most 
strenuously contended thathis pretended translations, taken 
as a whole, were spurious. But that there ever existed in 
the Gaelic language such long and connected poems as 
those of Fingal and Temora, seems to be now definitively 
decided in the negative. The Report concludes by stating, 
that the Committee “ encountered many more difficulties, 
and was obliged to bestow more labour, than it was at all 
aware of when it undertook the investigation committed 
to it by the Society ;” and it adds, that this labour « has, 
after all, effected its purpose in a very imperfect manner ;” 
meaning, no doubt, in as far as regards the object origi- 
nally contemplated, of establishing the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian. In this « purpose,” indeed, if 
such was entertained, it has entirely failed; but, on the 
other hand, it evinced perfect candour and impartiality in 
its researches, and acted throughout with a jealousy and 
circumspection which it rightly conceived to be due to 
itself, to the Society, and to truth. 

IV. In order to render our view 
plete as possible, it only remains to notice two other col- 
lectors of Gaelic poetry ; namely, Mr Duncan Kennedy, 
and Dr Smith of Campbelton. 

Mr Kennedy, originally a schoolmaster in Argyleshire, 
and afterwards an accountant in Glasgow, appears to have 
begun to collect Gaelic poetry somewhat prior to the year 
1780 ; and his collection, consisting of three thin folio vo- 
lumes in manuscript, having been purchased by the High- 
land Society of Scotland, is now in the possession of that 
body. Dr Graham, the author of the Essay already men- 
tioned, having opened a correspondence with Mr Kenne- 
dy, called his particular attention to a passage in one of 
Dr Smith’s letters to Mr Henry Mackenzie, in which the 
reverend gentleman states, that, on observing the beauty 
of one or two passages of some poems communicated to 
him by Kennedy, the latter said, these were of his own com- 
position ; and after stating to Kennedy how much it con- 
cerned his honour to take notice of this charge, Dr Graham 
invited him “ to come forward, and make a fair acknow- 
ledgment of the share which he had in the business.” 
Kennedy, nothing loth, obeyed the call thus made on him; 
and in his answer to Dr Graham’s application, dated the 
25th of. October 1805, there is the following “—— 
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of this subject as com- 
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the translation as well as the original, I will not dispute Ox 
it, nor care who may believe and who may doubt it. The 
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Ossian. and, we may add, instructive passage: “ As the rage of 
—\— both parties must soon subside, a fair division of property 


ought to take place, and poetical justice [to be] distri- 
buted betwcen Ossian and the fabricators. It will, there- 
fore, be admitted, at least by me, that Macpherson has in- 
terpolated ; that Smith has composed ; and that Kennedy, 
with much reluctance, is forced to confess, that he has ven- 
tured to make some verses, which, perhaps his vanity may 
deceive him, but he is inclined to think, approach nearest to 
the genuine strains of Ossian that have yet been produced 
in the Gaelic language.” In the same communication he 
declares that he composed about a sixth or seventh part 
of what is contained in the manuscripts purchased by the 
Highland Society; that the Death of Carril is entirely 
his own; that most of Bas Ossian he also claims ; that 
considerable portions of the Death of Diarmid, Goll, Os- 
cair, Garbh, Latha na Liur, and other poems in the col- 
lection, are of his composition ; and that “a good Gaelic 
scholar, of a good ear, and well acquainted with his ima- 
gery, and the qualifications and names of his favourite he- 
roes and professed enemies, may compose verses approxt- 
mate to the excellence of the original, and which not one in a 
thousand will be able to distinguish from the real” strains of 
Ossian. Here is a full, free, and instructive confession, 
which, although it excited the indignation and provoked 
the criticism of Dr Graham, who, no doubt, expected 
something very different, appears, nevertheless, to be dis- 
tinguished for its frankness and candour, and which af- 
fords a significant hint of that process of manufacture 
which was pursued by Macpherson in concocting his pre- 
tended translations. 

The next, and only other, collector we have to notice is 
the Rev. Dr John Smith of Campbelton, who, like Kennedy, 
performs a secondary part in this extraordinary literary im- 
posture. It appears that Dr Smith had the use of Kenne- 
dy’s manuscripts, and that he transcribed from them into 
his own collection whatever he conceived to possess merit. 
In the year 1780, Dr Smith gave this collection to the pub- 
lic in a translation; and, seven years afterwards, hc pub- 
lished the originals, in an octavo volume, under the title of 
Scandana. Kennedy, however, in his letter to Dr Graham, 
distinctly states that Dr Smith “ composed,” or, in other 
words, fabricated originals ; and as he has frankly acknow- 
ledged the share which he had in the fabrication of his own 
collection, the charge would carry considerable weight, even 
if it were not indirectly admitted by Dr Smith himself, 
which, as we shall presently see, is the case. Dr Graham, 
who appears to have been most unfortunate in the sources 
to which he applied for corroborative evidence, addressed a 
letter to Dr Smith, dated the 24th of March 1806, stating 
to him the confessions of Kennedy, including the charge 
of fabrication against Smith himself, and requesting that 
he would point out the manner in which he might be ef- 
fectually vindicated from so disgraceful an imputation. 
Dr Smith, however, being less scnsitive on this point than 
his correspondent, took the matter very calmly, and aban- 
doned all his publications to their fate with the most stoical 
indifference. “ On the subject of your letter,” says the re- 
verend gentleman, in reply, “ I have long ago said all I 
have to say, and take no further concern in the question. If 
any allege he passed on me as ancient poetry what was his 
own composition, J have no interest in disputing his allega- 
tion. If I had, I would try if he could write such verses 
as he claims (no doubt the best) on any other given sub- 
ject ; and examine whether these passages were not by a 
dozen or score of other contributors. Untortunately for me, 
not only one, but every contributor, dead or alive, must re- 
nounce his right, before I can take the merit of a verse or 
line, if vanity do not prompt me to take the contribution 
of such as are dead, and unable to dispute my claim. But 
this, I think, I shall leave to others; and if they claim 


stopping of my plough bya shower of rain coming on 
gives me more concern than either.” This is, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary answer that ever was made to a 
charge of literary imposture. Dr Graham says, “ it will 
be found replete with good sense;” but, for our part, we 
discover in it merely a studied evasion of the important 
question, to which it so much concerned Dr Smith to give 
a distinct and unequivocal answer. It is some consolation, 
however, to find, that the strange proceedings in which 
this gentleman appears to have been engaged, were not, 
like those of Macpherson, productive of profit. The eyes 
of the public had already been opened; and, from one 
of Dr Smith’s letters to Mr Mackenzie, we learn that 
“ the profits of his publication were only a serious loss,” — 
a circumstance which affected him so sensibly, that he 
adds, “ I could never since think of Gaelic poetry with 
pleasure or with patience, except to wish it had been dead 
before I was born.” 

We have thus placed before our readers as complete 
and comprehensive a view of this famous controversy as 
our limits would possibly permit. The subject has no 
doubt lost much of its original attraction ; indeed public 
opinion appears to have gradually settled down into a de- 
cided conviction, that the poems of Ossian, as they appear 
in the pretended translations of Macpherson, are substan- 
tially a forgery. But the controversy as to their authen- 
ticity or spuriousness, which was for a considerable time 
carried on with so much acrimony, forms a curious chap- 
ter in the literary history of Scotland ; and, for this rea- 
son alone, we have endeavoured to exhibit a condensed 
view of the origin, the progress, and, we may add, the ter- 
mination, of the dispute, at the same time furnishing such 
collateral information as seemed calculated to throw light 
upon the principal question agitated by the advocates and 
opponents of the Ossianic hypothesis. (A.) 

OSSIFICATION, in the animal economy, the forma- 
tion of the bones, but more particularly the conversion of 
parts naturally soft to the hardness and consistency of 
bones. 

OSTADE, AprIAN VAN, an eminent Dutch painter, 
was born at Lubeck in 1610. He was a disciple of Francis 
Hals, in whose schoo] Brouwer was contemporary with him, 
and in it they contracted an intimate friendship. The 
subjects of his pencil were always of a low kind; he had 
nearly the same ideas as Teniers, and diverted himself 
with clowns and drunkards in stables, ale-houses, and kit- 
chens. His pictures are so transparent and highly finish- 
ed that they have the polish and lustre of enamel. They 
have frequently a force superior to Teniers ; yet it were 
to be wished that he had not designed his figures so short. 
Of the Dutch masters he is perhaps the one who best un- 
derstood the chiaro oscuro ; and he was often employed to 
paint figures for the best landscape painters among. his 
countrymen. He died in 1685. His works, especially 
those of his best time and manner, are very scarce ; 20 
hence, when they can be purchased, no price is thought 
too much for them. His prints etched by himself, large 
and small, consist of fifty-four pieces. 

OSTEND, a city of Belgium, in the province of West 
Flanders, and circle of Bruges. It stands on the sea-shore, 
with a good harbour, and two basins. The entrance to 
the harbour is narrow, and only» passable at high water; 
and at low water the vessels within are aground The 
mouth of the haven is defended by two forts, and the 
town is surrounded with walls, and protected by two for 
tresses or citadels, being thus capable of defence against 
attacks either from the sea or from the land. It is we! 
built ; the streets are broad, and the houses good. It Is 
connected by canals with Bruges and Nieuport, which are 
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olla. continued from the latter place to Dunkirk. It contains 
— 10,550 inhabitants, many of whom depend on the sea and 
the internal navigation, and particularly on the fishery. It 
has considerable occupation in building ships, and in mak- 
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the osteocolla hollow. Sometimes it is found solid; but Osteology 
in this case some vegetable matter has served as its basis, Il 
and instead of one branch, it will be found to have con-_ Ostks. 
creted about a number of fibres, the remains of which will : 


a) 


ing sail-cloth aud linen goods, besides cables and small 
cordage. It has also salt-refineries and saw-mills. But 
it is deficient in good water, which is conveyed from a dis- 
tance of more than a mile. The siege of this place in 
the war between the Netherlands and Spain is one of the 
most memorable that history has recorded. It began in 
1601, and ended in 1604, when it was surrendered to the 
Spaniards, who had lost before it 100,000 men. Long. 2. 
98. 48. E. Lat. 51. 13. 37. N. 

OSTEOCOLLA, éorsoxoAAa, in Natural History, a white 
or ash-coloured sparry substance, in shape like a bone, and 
by some supposed to have the quality of uniting broken 
bones. It is found in long, thick, and irregularly cylindrical 
pieces, which are in general hollow, but are sometimes 
filled up with a marly earth, and sometimes contain within 
them the remains of a stick, round which the osteocolla 
had been formed. But though it is plain that many pieces 
of osteocolla have been formed by incrustations round sticks, 
yet the greater number are not so; in fact, they are irregu- 
larly tubular, and appear to be formed of a flat cake, rolled 
up in a cylindrical shape. The crusts of which these are 
composed do not form regular concentric circles round the 
internal cavity, as must have been the case had they been 
formed by incrustation. On the other hand, they plainly 
show that they were once so many thin strata, composing 
a flat surface, which has afterwards been rolled up, as one 
might do a paper three or four times doubled, into two, 
three, or more spiral lines. In this case, each single edge 
of the paper would be everywhere a regular point of a 
continued spiral line drawn from a given point; but they 
would by no means be so many detached concentric circles. 
The osteocolla is found of different sizes, from that of a 
crow-quill to the thickness of a man’s arm. It is com- 
posed of sand and earth, which may be separated by wash- 
ing the powdered osteocolla with water, and is found both 
in digging and in several brooks, in many parts of Ger- 
many and elsewhere. In some parts of Germany it is 
called hammosteus, from its always growing in sand, never 
in clay, or any solid soil, nor even in gravel. Where a 
piece of it anywhere appears on the surface, they dig 
down for it, and find the branches run ten or twelve feet 
deep. They usually run straight down, but sometimes they 
are found spreading into many parts near the surface, as 
if it were a subterraneous tree, the main stem of whicli 
began at twelve feet depth, and thence grew up in a 
branched manner till it was met by the open air. 

The osteocolla found in the earth is at first soft and 
ductile, but in half an hour’s time, if exposed to the air, 
it becomes as hard as we find it in the shops. The me- 
thod of taking up a perfect piece for a specimen is to open 
the ground, clear away the sand, and leave it so for an 
hour or thereabouts, in which time it will harden, and may 
be taken out whole. It is certain that the osteocolla is 
produced at this time; for if a pit be cleared of it, more 
will grow there in a year or two, only it will be softer, and 
will not harden in the air so easily as the other. What 
the rotten substance resembling the decayed branches of 
trees 1s, we cannot determine, unless it really be such; but 
the Opinion of the common people, that it is the root of 
something, is absurd, laters its thickest part lies at the 
greatest depth, and the branches all run upwards. The 
osteocolla is a marly spar which concretes round this mat- 
ter; but what it is that determines it to concrete nowhere 
a the same ground excepting around these branches, it is 
eae to say. The rottenness of this substance, which 
orms the basis of the osteocolla, renders it very liable to 
Moulder and fall away, and hence it is that we usually see 


be detected in it on a close examination. 

OSTEOLOGY is that part of anatomy which treats of 
the bones. 

OSTERODE, a city of Hanover, in the province of 
Grubenhagen and bailiwick of Eimbeck. It is situated at 
the foot of the Hartz Mountains, on the rivers Sose and 
Apente, and is surrounded with walls. It contains 760 
houses, with 4500 inhabitants. It has a gymnasium with 
six professors, and contains an extensive corn magazine, 
always stored with a large quantity of bread-corn for the 
supply of the miners of the Hartz. It has manufactures 
of various woollen goods, of cottons, and of hosiery ; and, 
besides, white lead, small shot, snuff, and soap, with other 
small articles, are made there. Long. 10. 11. 24. E. Lat. 
51. 14. 15. N. 

OSTERVALD, Joun Freperic, a celebrated Protes- 
tant divine, was born at Neufchatel in 1663. He made 
such rapid progress in his studies that he became master 
of arts at Samur before he was sixteen years of age ; and 
he afterwards studied at Orleans and at Paris. On his re- 
turn to Neufchatel in 1699 he became pastor of the church 
there, and contracted a strict friendship with John Alphon- 
sus Turretin of Geneva, and Samuel Werenfels of Basil; 
and the union of these three divines, which was called 
the Triumvirate of the Divines of Swisserland, lasted till 
his death. Ostervald acquired the highest reputation by 
his virtues, and his zeal in instructing his disciples ; and he 
restored ecclesiastical discipline. He wrote many books in 
French, the principal of’ which are, 1. a Treatise concern- 
ing the Sources of Corruption; 2. a Catechism, or In- 
struction in the Christian Religion, translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English, with an Abridgment of Sacred 
History prefixed to it; 3. a Treatise against Impurity ; 4. 
an edition of the French Bible of Geueva, with Arguments 
and Reflections, folio; 5. Ethica Christiana ; and, 6. Theo- 
logia Compendium. Ostervald died in the year 1747, re- 
gretted by all who knew him. 

OSTERWICK, a city belonging to the Prussian pro- 
vince of Saxony, and the capital of a circle of the same 
name, which extends over 270 square miles, and contains 
36,000 inhabitants. The city is situated on the river Ise, 
and is fortified. It contains 480 houses, with 2850 inhabi- 
tants, who are occupied in various manufactures, and carry 
on extensive breweries and distilleries. Long. 10. 36. 48. 
E. Lat. 51. 58. 18. N. : 

OSTIA, a town on the eastern coast of Italy, in the 
territory of the Roman see. It stands near that mouth of 
the river Tiber called Bocca del Fiumecino, in a marshy 
and unhealthy spot. It is the seat of a bishop, whose dio- 
cese is united with that of Velletria, and contains a large 
and fine cathedral. It is not on the spot where stood the 
Ostium of the ancients and the principal maritime esta- 
blishment of Rome, which was stated to have been three 
or four miles in circuit, but somewhat farther from the sea- 
shore. The remains of the ancient city are still visible in 
the ruins of aqueducts, temples, and other edifices, which 
must have been built by a rich and luxurious population. 
The chief occupation of the few inhabitants consists in 
collecting salt made by the heat of the sun alone, and with 
which the greater portion of the papal dominions is supplied. 
Long. 12. 10. 30. E. Lat. 41. 45. 38. N. 

OSTIAKS, an Asiatic tribe, who form the greater pro- 
portion of the native population of Siberia, They chiefly 
inhabit the banks of the Obi, in the government of To- 
bolsk, extending northward along the river to the frontier 
of the Samoiedes. They are extremely rude in their ha- 


bits and manners. Considering indolence as their chief 
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Ostracism. enjoyment, they labour only from necessity. They are di- 
-— minutive in their persons, being rather under than above 


the middle size; slender in their figures, with thin legs, 
and their faces pale and not at all strikingly marked. The 
visages of the men are particularly repulsive ; nor do the 
women possess any superior attractions. They are simple, 
timid, and full of prejudices ; and their only virtue seems 
to consist in hospitality, which they share in common with 
other savages. They are clothed in skins, without any 
shirt; and their lower garment consists of a species of 
jacket with sleeves, which reaches to the middle, whilst an 
upper garment, with a cap, is worn in cold weather. The 
female’s attire is not particularly becoming. The head- 
dress is adorned with bands of cloth fastened by ribbons, 
and by ear-rings of little coloured pearls. They tattoo also 
the back of the hand, and the fore part of the arm and of 
the leg. They are by no means distinguished for cleanli- 
ness, owing probably to the hard labour to which they are 
exposed ; the men, as in all barbarous countries, regarding 
them as slaves. The Ostiaks live chiefly by fishing, and, 
with all the disgusting filthiness of savages, they eat their 
fish raw. Some of the rich have herds of rein-deer. With 
these they migrate along the banks of the rivers in porta- 
ble tents, composed of pieces of bark sewed together ; but 
in winter they dwell in wooden habitations, covered with 
earth to increase the heat. The filth and stench of their 
abodes cannot be described. In winter they sometimes 
engage in hunting, performing for this purpose long jour- 
neys on sledges. They are in general healthy; but when 
they advance in years they become liable to nervous and 
scorbutic disorders. The small-pox, in particular, has com- 
mitted dreadful ravages amongst them. They are exceed- 
ingly rude in their religious notions, being generally pa- 
gans, and addicted to the grossest idolatries. They have 
in all their cottages idols, which are like dolls: these are 
placed in the neatest corner of the tent, with a little table 
before them to receive the offerings. Here they deposit, 
for the use of the idol, a large horn of snuff, with little pieces 
of willow bark, such a8 are here used for putting into their 
nostrils; and they often bedaub it with fish oil: but if any 
misfortune befall them which they imagine the idol might 
have averted, they cast it on the ground, and break it to 
pieces. The idols which are the chief objects of worship 
are in a wooded valley, the approaches to which are care- 
fully guarded. They consist of a man and woman clothed 
in the Ostiak dress, finely adorned with their richest furs 
and cloths. The surrounding country is considered as 
sacred, so that they neither hunt upon it, nor cut down 
the grass nor any tree. They place great confidence in 
their sorcerers, and are deluded by the grossest and most 
absurd superstitions. They were governed, before the 
Russian conquest, by their own hereditary chiefs, who 
still administer justice amongst them; and the obedience 
exacted from them consists chiefly in the regular payment 
‘of their tribute of furs. Their amusements consist in 
dancing, or in romantic tales of their exploits and amorous 
adventures; and their language has a considerable affinity 
with that of the Finns. According to the census of 1784, 
the Ostiaks of the Obi amounted to 30,891 males. 
OSTRACISM, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the ba- 
nishment of such persons as by their merit or their influ- 
ence gave umbrage to the people of Athens, lest they should 
attempt any thing against the public liberty. This pun- 
ishment was called ostracism, from the Greek word éorga- 
xov, whicli properly signifies a shell ; but when applied to 
this object, it is used to signify the billet upon which the 
Athenians wrote the namcs of the citizens they intended 
to banish. The learned are divided with regard to the sub- 
stance of which this billet was formed. Some insist that 
it was a small stone, or a picce of brick; others hold that 
it was a piece of bark; and others assert that it was a 
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shell. The word admits of all these interpretations; but Os, 
what determines its true sense, is the epithet applied to it ™. 
by ancient authors, signifying “the punishment of potter's _ 
clay ;” and this expression seems to prove, that the word | 
dorgaxov, when applied on this occasion, signified a “piece 
of baked earth, in the form of a shell ;” an idea which the 
Latin authors had undoubtedly in their heads when they 
translated it by ¢estula. The ancients are likewise divided 
respecting the time at which ostracism was instituted, but 
they all agree that the person wlio moved the law was 
its first victim. As to the name of its patron, and the 
time of its establishment, however, they differ extremely, | 
Many are of opinion that ostracism originated at a very 
remote period in the history of Athens. 

But however this may be, the punishment of ostracism 
was inflicted by the Athenians when their liberty was be- | 


lieved to be in danger. If, for instance, jealousy or ambi- 
tion had sowed discord amongst the chiefs of the republic, 
and if different parties were formed, which threatened some 
revolution in the state, the people assembled to propose 
measures proper to be taken for preventing the conse- 
quences of a division which in the end might be fatal to 
freedom. Ostracism was the remedy to which they usually 
had recourse upon these occasions ; and the consultations of 
the people generally terminated in a decree, by which a day | 
was fixed for a particular assembly, when they were to pro- 
ceed to the sentence of ostracism. The persons who were _ 
threatened with banishment then omitted no assiduity or | 
art calculated to gain them the favour of the people. They | 
made harangues to evince their innocence, and the great _ 
injustice which would be done them if they were banished. 
They solicited, in person, the interest of every citizen ; and 
all their party exerted themselves on their behalf. They 
also procured informers to vilify the chiefs of the opposite 
faction. Some time before the meeting of the assembly, a 
wooden enclosure was raised in the forum, with ten doors, 
that is, with as many as there were tribes in the republic; 
and when the appointed day came, the citizens of each tribe 
entered at their respective door, and threw into the middle 
of the enclosure the small brick upon which the citizen’s 
name was written whose banishment they voted. Thear- — 
chons and the senate presided at this assembly, and count- 
ed the billets.) He who was condemned by 6000 of his 
fellow-citizens was obliged to quit the city within ten days; 
for 6000 voices, at least, were requisite to banish an Athe- 
nian by the ostracism. 

The Athenians, without doubt, foresaw the inconvenien- | 
ces to which this law was subject ; but they sometimes pre- 
ferred exposing the innocent to an unjust censure, to liv- 
ing in continual alarms. Yet as they were sensible that 
the injustice of confounding virtue and vice would be too 
flagrant, tlicy softened, as much as they could, the rigour 
of ostracism. It was not aggravated by the circumstances 
which were most dishonourable and shocking in the ordi- 
nary mode of exile, and the goods of those who were ba- i 
nished by ostracism were not confiscated. Such persons 
enjoyed the produce of their effects in the places to which 
they were banished, and their banishment was only for a 
certain time. But in common banishment, the goods of 
the exiles were always confiscated, and no hopes were given 
them of ever returning to Athens. ; 

The scholiast of Aristophanes informs us of a third dif- 
ference between ostracism and the common banishment, 
namely, that a particular place of retirement was assign¢ 
to those who were banished by ostracism, which was not 
appointed to the other exiles. There is reason, however, 
to suspect the truth of this observation. T hemistocles 
was certainly not limited in his banishment. That great 
man, as we are told by Thucydides, though his chief resi- 
dence was at Argos, travelled over all the Peloponnest®: 

This punishment, far from conveying any stigma of infa* 


_ In his expedition 


_ and cast into a small 


_ that is, “ the bloody lake.” 
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ites my, became, by the objects on whom it was inflicted, a proof 


of merit. Aristides the sophist, in his second declama- 


bal: tion against the Gorgias of Plato, justly observes, that os- 
‘~~ tracism was not an effect of the vindictive spirit of the 


people against those whom it condemned ; that the law, 
whether good or bad, was only meant to prune the luxu- 
riant growth of transcendent merit ; that it condemned to 
a banishment of ten years only those illustrious men who 
were accused of being exalted far above other citizens by 
their conspicuous virtue; and that none of that public in- 
dignation was sliown to those exiled by ostracism, which 
commonly breaks out against criminals. 

Such were the mitigations with which this law was intro- 
duced amongst the Athenians; and from them we perceive 
that the people were sensible of all the inconveniences to 
which it was subject. They were indeed too enlightened 
not to foresee that in many instances it might produce in- 
justice ; that if, in some respects, it would be favourable to 
liberty, in others it would be its enemy, by condemning 
citizens without allowing them a previous defence, and by 
making a capricious and envious people arbiters of the fate 
of great men ; and that it might even become pernicious to 
the state, by depriving it of its best subjects, and rendering 
the administration of public affairs an odious employment 
to men of talents and virtue. 

OSTRACITES, a name applied to the fossil oysters 
which are so common in many parts of England. 

OSWESTRY, a market-town of the hundred of the 
same name, in the county of Salop, 182 miles from Lon- 
don, and seventeen from Shrewsbury. It is situated in a 
fertile district, and has a good market, which is held on 
Wednesday. Being a frontier town towards Wales, in an- 
cient times it was an important place, frequently harassed, 
and often burned. The chief trade depends on the canal, 
which connects it with the Severn, the Dee, and the Mer- 
sey. It has a corporation of twelve aldermen and eighteen 
common councilmen. A recorder is chosen annually, who 
is generally the mayor of the preceding year. In 1801, 
the population amounted to 2672, in 1811 to 3479, in 1821 
to 3910, and in 1831 to 4478 ; but the whole parish, at the 
last census, contained 8581 inhabitants. 

OSYMANDES, or Osymanpyas, a famous king of 
Egypt. According to some, he was the first monarch who 
collected a great number of books for the purpose of form- 
ing a library ; and this curious collection he is said to have 
entitled Pharmacy of the Soul. 

OTABALO, a district or jurisdiction of South America, 
in the republic of Colombia, and department of the Equa- 
toror Quito. It contains eight towns or villages, the lands 
belonging to which are laid out in plantations, consisting 
principally of the sugar-cane ; but wheat and barley both 
thrive uncommonly well. A number of small rivers ferti- 
lize the country, which abounds with sheep, black cattle, and 
horses. Great quantities of butter and cheese are export- 
ed; and the native Indians, who still inhabit their ancient 
territory, are a very industrious people, weaving quilts, cot- 
tons, bed-furniture, and carpets of very brilliant colours, 
which are much esteemed. There are two lakes in Otaba- 
lo, each about three miles in length bya mile and a half in 
breadth, one of which produces a cray-fish that is highly 
prized in Quito, being the only fresh-water fish that can be 
had there. The Indians of Otabalo resisted Huana Capac 
against Quito, which so exasperated him 
that he ordered all who could be found to be beheaded 
| lake in a neighbouring district ; from 
Which circumstance it received the name of Yagarchoca, 
The town, which bears the 
same name as the district, is situated about thirty miles 
north from Quito, in 0° 15’ north latitude, and 77° 56’ 
West longitude. In the year 1818 it was said to contain 
15,000 inhabitants, a great portion of whom were whites; 
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but the population must have since that period decreasea 
materially. The other towns and villages are not of much 
importance. Those of Cayambe and Catacatche are situ- 
ated at the foot of the mountains which severally bear 
these appellations, the latter being between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea. Near Cayambe, on an 
eminence, are the ruins of an ancient circular temple, about 
fifty feet in diameter. Of this edifice nothing remains but 
the middle walls, which are about five feet in thickness 
and fifteen feet in height, the whole being constructed of 
unbaked brick, cemented with a sort of earth. In the plain 
near this village are numerous tumuli, or burying-places 
of the ancient inhabitants, which are generally of a conical 
shape. Many of these are of great size, and have been 
perforated for the sake of the gold utensils which were de- 
posited in the earth along with the remains of the depart- 
ed chief. In this manner not a few Spaniards at one time 
acquired considerable wealth; for in running a gallery 
through the tumuli, they came upon a number of goldeu 
idols, and jewels to a great amount. The ornaments and 
images made of the precious metals which have from time 
to time been discovered, are in general beautifully wrought, 
but thin and hollow. The emeralds also are cut into all 
sorts of shapes, and perforated with the greatest nicety ; 
displaying altogether a degree of skill and finish far supe- 
rior to what might have been expected from workmen 
whose only tools were made of hardened copper or stone, 

OTAHA, one of the Society Islands, in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, situated to the north of Ulietea, and surround- 
ed with rocks. It was visited by Captain Cook in 1769, 
and afterwards, in 1791, by Captain Edwards. Long. 151. 
20. W. Lat. 16. 53. S. 

OTAHEITE, or Tauirt, a celebrated island of the 
South Sea, situated in west longitude 149. 13. and south 
latitude 17. 46., discovered by Captain Wallis in I767. See 
the article PoLynesta. 

OTAKOOTAL or WENOOAETTE, a small island in the 
South Pacific Ocean, about three miles in circumference, 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1777. Long. 201. 37. E. 
Lat. 19. 51. §. 

OTHO, M. Satvius, a Roman emperor, 
32, and of a family which claimed descent from the ancient 
kings of Etruria. Being among the number of Nero’s fa- 
vourites, he was raised to the highest offices of the state, 
and made governor of Pannonia, by the interest of Seneca, 
who wished to remove him from Rome, lest Nero’s love 
for Poppza should prove his ruin. After Nero’s death, Otho 
conciliated the favour of Galba, the new mperor ; but 
when he failed to gain his point, and Galba refused to 
adopt him as his successor, he resolved to make himself ab- 
solute, without any regard to the age or dignity of his bene- 
factor. The great debts which he had contracted encou- 
raged his avarice ; and having procured the assassination 
of Galba, he made himself emperor. He was acknow- 
ledged by the senate and the Roman people; but the 
sudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany rendered his situa- 
tion very precarious, and it was resolved that their re- 
spective pretensions to the empire should be decided by 
arms. Otho obtained three victories; but in a general 
engagement near Brixellum, his forces were defeated, and 
he stabbed himself when all hopes of success had vanish- 
ed. This happened in the thirty-seventh year of his age, 
after a reign of about three months. It has been justly 
observed, that the last moments of Otho’s life were those 
of a philosopher. He comforted his soldiers, who lament- 
ed his fortune, expressing his concern for their safety ; 
and he observed, that it was better one man should die 
than that all should be involved in ruin on account of his 
obstinacy. His nephew was deeply affected, and feared 
exceedingly the resentment of the conqueror ; but Otho 
comforted him by observing that Vitellius would be kind 
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and affectionate to his friends and relations, since, in 
the time of their greatest enmity, the mother of Vitel- 
lius had received the most friendly treatment at his hands. 
He also burned all letters which, by falling into the hands 
of Vitellius, might provoke his resentment against those 
who had favoured the cause of an unfortunate aspirant to 
empire. These noble and humane sentiments in a man 
who was the associate of Nero’s disgraceful pleasures, and 
who had stained his hands with the blood of his master, 
have appeared to some wonderful, and have passed with 
others for mere craft and policy, rather than the suggestions 
of a naturally virtuous and benevolent heart. His father 
was a favourite of Claudius. 

OTLEY, a town of the west riding of Yorkshire, in 
the wapentake of Skrack, 205 miles from London, and ten 
from Leeds, with a market on Tuesday. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley on the river Wharffe. The parish is 
very extensive, containing three chapelries and ten town- 
ships.. The population of the town amounted in 1801 to 
2332, in 1811 to 2602, in 1821 to 3065, and in 1831 to 
316]. That of the parish, at the last census, amounted to 
10,163. 

OTODINI, ancient Britons, who, as some suppose, oc- 
cupied the countries now called Northumberland, Merse, 
and the Lothians, to the north-east of the Brigantes. As 
the Otodini are not mentioned by any of the Roinan histo- 
rians, and noticed only by Ptclemy, it is consequently un- 
certain whether they formed a distinct and independent 
state, or were united with the Brigantes. They were a 
considerable people, however, and possessed a long tract 
of the sea-coast, from the river Tyne to the Frith of Forth. 
Their name is derived by Baxter from the old British 
words Ot o dineu, signifying “ a high and rocky shore ;” 
and thus descriptive enough of their country. ‘They were 
probably reduced by Agricola at the same time with their 
more powerful neighbours the Brigantes; but as they 
lived without the wall of Severus, they were, like the rest 
of the Mzeate, engaged in frequent revolts. In the most 
perfect state of the Roman government in this island, the 
country of the Otodini formed a part of the Roman pro- 
vince called Valentia, which comprehended the large tract 
between the two walls. As this province was never long 
in the peaceable possession of the Romans, the latter had 
but few stations in the country of the Otodini, except those 
along the line of the wall of Severus. Various authors 
have.derived the name of this people in various ways, and 
it is very differently spelled; and different opinions seem 
still to be entertained amongst the learned respecting their 
real situation. Indeed it is even doubtful whether their 
country was in England or in Scotland. 

OTRAHERMANA, La, a small island in the Eastern 
Seas, near the west coast of Lucon. Long. 120. 6. E. Lat. 
15. 55. N. 

OTRANTO, a province of the kingdom of Naples, on 
the Italian continent. It is the north-eastern corner of the 
kingdom, a kind of peninsula in the Mcditerranean Sea, 
extending in north latitude from 39. 47. to 40. 48., and 
in east longitude from 16. 44. to 18.41. The other boun- 
daries on the land side are, on the north-west Bari, and 
on the south-west Basilicata. It is 1650 square miles in 
extent, and contains 292,100 inhabitants, of whom about 
40,000 are said to be Arnauts and Greeks. A continua- 
tion of the Apennine chain runs through the centre of the 
province, but none of the points are very lofty, and they 
gradually decline in height till they terminate in the sea 
at Cape Leuca. On both sides of this ridge the land is 
of moderate quality, chiefly of a calcareous and clayey 
mixture ; and when well fallowed, which, from a scarcity 
of manure, is the common practice, yields good crops of 
the common kinds of grain, and abundance of all sorts of 
pulse. Near to the shore, tobacco, cotton of a good qua- 
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lity, and much liquorice, are grown; and on the sides of 


the hills some very strong, if not well-flavoured wine, is 
produced, and also much olive oil. Silk is neglected, al- 
though the soil and climate are favourable to mulberry 
trees. Honey and wax are obtained in every village in 
plenty. There are no minerals, and the manufactures are 
insignificant. The chief city is Lecce. 

OTTAJANO, a city of Italy, in the province Terra di 
Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples. It isa large place, ina 
district producing considerable quantities of silk and olive 
oil, and abundant crops of corn. It contains three parish 
churches, and, including the adjacent village, 14,200 inha- 
bitants. 

OTTERBURN, a township in the parish of Eilsdon, of 
the county of Northumberland, and ward of Coquetdale, 
308 miles from London, and thirty-two from Newcastle, 
It is remarkable for the battle fought there in +888, be- 
tween Henry Percy, usually called Hotspur, and the Earl 
of Douglas, a conflict which gave rise to the ancient bal- 
lad of Chevy Chase. It is on the north side of the Cheviot 
Hills, and the population amounts to about 400, — 

OTTERY, St Mary, a market-town of Devonshire, in 
the hundred of the same name, and 167 miles from Lon- 
don. It is situated on the river Otter, has a market which 
is held on Tuesday, some trade in making serges, and some 
in pillow-lace. In 1801 the population amounted to 2415, 
in 1811 to 2880, in 1821 to 3522, and in 1831 to 3849. 

OTTICOTTA, a town of Hindustan, in the Carnatic, 
thirty-three miles north-east from Madras. © Long, 81. 1. 
E. Lat. 13.21. N. 

OTUNGURRA, a town of Hindustan, in the province 
of Bahar, and district of Chuta Nagpore. Long. 85. 42, E. 
Lat. 23. N. 

OTWAY, Tuomas, an eminent tragic poet, was the 
son of Mr Humphrey Otway, rector of Woolbeding, in 
Sussex, and was born at Trottin, in that county, on the 
3d of March 1651. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Winchester school, and in 1669 was entered a 
commoner of Christ-Church; but, from whatever cause, 
he left the university without a degree, and proceeded to 
In 1672, he made 
his first appearance on the stage in the character of the king 
in the Forced Marriage, though with indifferent success, 
and soon found that he was not likely to gain much reputa- 
tion as an actor. This inability to shine on the stage Otway 
shared with Shakspeare and Jonson, as he likewise shared 
some of their excellencies. It seems reasonable to expect, 
indeed, that a great dramatic poet should without difiicul- 
ty become a great actor; that he who can feel might also 
express ; that the man who can excite passion should be 
able to exhibit readily its external modes and indications. 
But experience has fully proved that, whatever be the af- 
finity of these powers, one of them may be possessed In a 
great degree by a person who has very little of the other ; 
and that they either depend on different faculties, or 2 
different use of the same faculty. The actor must possess 
a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a Va- 
riety of intonation, in which the poet may easily be sup- 
posed deficient ; or the attention of each may have been 
differently employed, the poet considering thought and 
the player action, the one watching the heart and the 
other contemplating the expression of the countenance. 

Otway, however, though sensible of his inability to at- 
tract notice as an actor, felt conscious of possessing powers 
which qualified him for becoming a dramatic author 5 and, 
under this impression, his very first attempt was made in 
the highest department of the art. His tragedy of Alcibi- 
ades was acted at the Theatre Royal in 1676, though with 
what measure of success we are not informed. The a 
taken from Nepos and Plutarch; but in certain points he 
departs from history in order to accommodate the charac- 
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ay. ter of his hero to the effect which he wished to produce. 
— Don Carlos, another tragedy in heroic verse, founded on St 
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genius which, in 1682, gave to dramatic literature Venice Otway. 
Preserved, a tragedy, the fame of which, like that of The —~-—= 


Real’s novel of the same name, and the Spanish chronicles 
of the life of Philip 11., was pertormed in 1676, and ap- 
ears to have succeeded much better than any other of 
his plays. For many years indeed it was more applauded 
and followed than either Venice Preserved or The Orphan % 
and it is even asserted that it was played for thirty nights 
together, though this may reasonably be doubted. At an y 
tate, 1t was very successful, and brought more money than 
any preceding tragedy.’ In 1677, Otway produced Titus 
and Berenice, a piece in three acts, translated with altera- 
tions from Racine; and also The Cheats of Scapin, a farce 
partly taken from Moliére ; which were acted together with 
considerable success, the custom of annexing farces to 
plays having about that time been introduced. His co- 
medy of Friendship in Fashion, which appeared in 1678, 
had also some success, though it seems doubtful whether 
the author was at this time in London, as he certainly 
went abroad during the year 1677. 

The occasion of his going abroad will be immediately 
explained. Johnson, however, in introducing this circum- 
stance, observes: “ Want of morals, or of decency, did 
not in those days exclude any man from the company of 
the wealthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powers of entertainment; and Otway is said to have been 
at this time a favourite companion of the dissolute wits. 
But as he who desires no virtue in his companion has no 
virtue in himself, those whom Otway frequented had no 
purpose of doing more for him than to pay his reckoning. 
They desired only to drink and laugh ; their fondness was 
without benevolence, and their familiarity without friend- 
ship.” Men of wit received at that time no favour from 
the great except that of sharing their riots, from which 
they were dismissed again to their own narrow circum: 
stances; and thus they languished in poverty without sup- 
port, and often without resource. But some exception 
must, nevertheless, be made. The Earl of Plymouth, a 
natural son of the king, procured Otway a cornet’s com- 
mission in some troops which were then, 1677, destined 
for Flanders. But the poet did not prosper in his military 
capacity. The society of dissolute wits had but ill quali- 
fied him for submitting to the restraints of discipline, or 
observing that regularity which the laws of the service re- 
quired; and hence, having left his commission behind him, 
he returned to London, where he resumed his dramatic 
labours, 

In 1680, he produced Caius Marius, a tragedy, which 
had some success, probably from the circumstance of the 
author having availed himself of the excitement that then 
prevailed about the Popish Plot; and, in the dissen- 
sions of Marius and Sylla, endeavoured to shadow forth 
the proceedings of the factions in the reign of Charles I. 
But a higher degree of fame awaited him from his next 
tragedy, The Orphan, which appeared the same year. This, 
as Johnson observes, is one of the few pieces which have 

pt possession of the stage, and pleased through all the 
vicissitudes of dramatic taste and fashion. It is a domestic 
tragedy, drawn from middle life, and its wholc power is 
upon the affections. The Soldier’s Fortune, and its second 
Part, The Atheist, produced respectively in 1681 and 1684, 
were both successful, being far better suited to the man- 
Yers of that age than to those of the present. The inci- 
dents and characters may, for the most part, be traced to 
other plays, and neither is in any respect worthy of the 


Orphan, is secure against all the caprices of taste and 
fashion, whilst it displays still higher powers of poetry and 
of expression. The striking passages are familiar to all, 
and its faults as well as its excellencies seem to have been 
tightly appreciated by the public. It is, in fact, the pro- 
duction of a man not very attentive to decency, nor over 
zealous for virtue, but of one who conceived forcibly, and 
drew originally by consulting nature in his own breast. Be- 
sides the plays already mentioned, he wrote the miscella- 
neous poems inserted in Johnson’s series of the poets; and 
he translated from the French a History of the Triumvirate. 

But Otway’'s career was destined to be a short one. He 
died before completing his thirty-fourth year, on the 14th 
of April 1685, in a manner which has been variously re- 
presented; but, according to every account, in circum- 
stances of the deepest distress. « Having,” says Johnson, 
“ been compelled by his necessities to contract debts, and 
hunted, as is supposed, by the terriers of the law, he re- 
tired to a public-house on Tower Hill, where he is said to 
have died of want; or, as is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece of bread 
which charity had supplied. He went out, as is reported, 
almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and finding a gentle- 
man in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him for a shil- 
ling. The gentleman gave him a guinea, and Otway going 
away bought a roll, and was choked with the first mouth- 
ful. All this, I hope,” adds Johnson, “is not true 3; and 
there is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who lived 
near enough to be well informed, relates, in Spence’s Me- 
morials, that he died of fever caught by violent pursuit of 
a thief who had robbed one of his friends. But that indi- 
gence, and its concomitants, sorrow and despondency, 
pressed hard upon him, has never been denied, whatever 
immediate cause might bring him to the grave.” Pope’s 
account of Otway’s death was first related by Warton in 
the notes to his Essay on that poet ; and it differs in seve- 
ral particulars from the version of it given by Johnson. It 
would appear that an intimate friend of Otway’s having 
been murdered in the street, the poet pursued the mur- 
derer on foot as far as Dover, where he was seized with a 
fever, occasioned by the fatigue, which afterwards carried 
him to his grave in London. By this account the rob- 
ber is a murderer; and as Warton was more Correct in 
stating facts than Johnson, it is probable that he relates 
the story exactly as he heard it. But it may nevertheless 
be traced to Spence, who, it seems, was informed by Den- 
nis, the critic, that Otway had a friend, named Blakiston, 
who was shot in the street ; that the murderer having fled 
towards Dover, Otway pursued him; and that, on his re- 
turn, having drunk water when violently heated, he caught 
the fever which caused his death. Dennis, however, in 
the preface to his Observations on Pope’s Translation of 
Homer, 1717, 8vo, says merely that Otway died in an ale- 
house ; a statement which is not inconsistent with the pre- 
ceding account, as, in point of fact, he generally lived in 
one. As to the story of the guinea and the loaf, it rests 
upon no sufficient authority, and may probably have been 
introduced to heighten the picture of the poet’s distress, 
about which, unfortunately, there can be no doubt what- 
ever. Some, however, are inclined to think that both ac- 
counts might be true. But this cannot be, for the suppo- 
sition of Otway having died of fever, occasioned by ta- 
tigue, or by drinking cold water when violently heated, is 


? This circumstance is coarsely alluded to by Rochester in the Session of the Poets: 
Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear zany, 
And swears, for heroics he writes best of any ; 
Don Carlos his pockets so amply had filled, 
That his mange was quite cur’d, and his lice were all kill’d, 
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Otway, altogether inconsistent with the story of his running half 


«, Cape 


ll 
Oudanulla. 
——— 


naked into the street in the rage of hunger, and being 
choked with the first mouthful of the bread purchased 
with the money that had been charitably given him. No 
one ever heard or knew of a patient in high fever being 
seized with raging hunger, and greedily devouring the first 


morsel of bread he could procure. The idea is altogether 


absurd. 

When Otway first began to rise in reputation, Dryden 
spoke slightingly of his performances ; but afterwards, when 
The Orphan and Venice Preserved had established his 
fame, fully acknowledged their merits. ‘To express the 


passions which are seated in the heart by outward signs,” 


says he in his preface to Dufresnoy, “ is one great precept 


of the painters, and very difficult to perform. In poetry 


the very same passions and motions of the mind are to be 


expressed ; and in this consists the principal difficulty, as 


well as the excellency, of that art. This, says Dufresnoy, 
is the gift of Jupiter ; and, to speak in the same heathen 
language, we call it the gift of our Apollo, not to be ob- 
tained by pains or study, if we are not born to it. For 
the motions which are studied are never so natural as those 
which break out in the height of a real passion. Mr Ot- 
way possessed this part as thoroughly as any of the an- 
cients or moderns. I will not defend every thing in his 
Venice Preserved; but I must bear this testimony to his 
memory, that the passions are truly touched in it, though 
perhaps there is somewhat to be desired both in the grounds 
of them, and in the height and elegancy of the expression. 
But nature is there, which is the greatest beauty.” This 
is high, and, at the same time, discriminating praise. Ot- 
way’s power consisted in moving the passions and touch- 
ing the heart. All the fountains of feeling were at his 
command, and he could throw them open at his pleasure. 
His mastery over the emotions as well as the passions of 
the soul was unrivalled. But he had not much cultivated 
versification, nor replenished his mind with general know- 
ledge ; and hence his numbers are sometimes harsh, and 
his allusions neither rich, varied, nor striking. “ Nature,” 
however, “is there,” and her presence atones for every 
deficiency. 

It appears that Otway, when he died, had about him the 
copy of a tragedy which he had sold for a trifle to Bentley 
the bookseller. An advertisement which appeared in 
L’Estrange’s Observator for the 27th November and the 
Ath December 1686, in which a reward is offered to any 
person who “can give notice in whose hands the copy lies,” 
leaves no doubt whatever of the fact. The play in question, 
however, seems to have been irrecoverably lost; for the tra- 
gedy entitled Heroic Friendship, which was printed in 1719, 
and attributed to Otway, is evidently no production of his. 
It never was acted, nor deserved to be acted. (a.) 

Orway, Cape, a high and rocky promontory upon the 
south coast of New Holland. Long. 143. 29. E. Lat. 38. 
Das, Ds 
OTWEILER, a city of Prussia, in the province of the 
Lower Rhine, in the government of Treves. It is the ca- 
pital of a circle of the same name, which extends over 178 
square miles, and comprehends three towns and forty-seven 
communes, with 17,500 inhabitants. ‘The city is situated 
on the river Blies, and contains two churches, 320 houses, 
and 2730 inhabitants, who are employed in making cloth, 
and some china-ware. 

OUCH, a very ancient town of Hindustan, in the pro- 
vince of Moultan, the capital of a district, and probably 
the Oxydracoe of the Greeks. It is situated between the 
river Indus and the Sutlege or Hyphasis, and within the 
territories of the Bahawulpoor rajah. It is seventy-five 
miles south by west from the city of Moultan. Long. 70. 
50. E. Wee 29. 1. IN 

OUDANULLA, a small town of Bengal, in the district 
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of Rajemahl, situated at the foot of a range of hills which | 
approach near to the western bank of the Ganges. Near ¥; 
the town are the remains of a handsome stone bridge, a | 
very fine specimen of modern Mahommedan architecture, 
built by the Sultan Sujah between 1640 and 1660. Tt was 
near this place that Major Andrews, in 1764, attacked and 
gallantly stormed the entrenched camp of the Nabob Cos- 
sim Ally. Long. 87. 45. E. Lat. 24. 55. N. 

OUDE, a province of Hindustan, situated between the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth degrees of north latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by various petty districts tri- 
butary to Nepaul, from which it is separated by interven- 
ing hills and forests; on the south by Allahabad ; on the 
east by Bahar; and on the west by Delhi and Agra. It is 
about 250 miles in length by 100 in breadth. | 


This province is part of the extensive plains of Hindus. 
tan, and is level in its surface, and extremely well watered, 
the Goggrah and Goompty Rivers running through it, both 
navigable by boats at all seasons of the year, and having 
the Ganges for its western boundary, besides numerous 
streams and lakes which intersect it in different directions. 
The soil is fertile, and, when properly cultivated, is exceed- 
ingly productive, yielding abundant crops of wheat, barley, 
rice, and a variety of other grains, cotton, sugar-cane, in- 
digo, and poppies, and all the staple articles raised in In- 
dia. It also produces grapes, mangoes, and other fruits. | 
To the north-east the ground rises, and the country abounds 
in extensive woods and plains covered with grass, which 
afford cover for game and wild animals of all kinds. The 
air and the climate are suited to the spontaneous gene- 
ration of nitre, from the brine of which an inferior kind 
of salt is produced. Lapis lazuli is also produced in this 
province ; and a variety of cotton cloths and a coarse kind 
of flannel are made; also bows, arrows, shields, match- 
locks, and swords. The climate is more temperate than 
that of Bengal. The hot winds commence about the middle 
of March, and blow with violence till about the beginning 
of June ; but the inhabitants, nevertheless, contrive to keep 
their apartments very cool; and to the natives the hot 
winds are not unhealthy, however injurious to European 
constitutions. The rains are neither so violent nor of such 
long duration as in Bengal ; and the temperature during 
the four cold months of the year is delightful. The prin- — 
cipal towns of the province are Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, 
Khyrabad, Ghoorackpore, and Bahreich. The inhabitants | 
are about one third Mahommedans; the remainder are Hin- _ 
dus of all castes. “ All the villages,” says Heber (vol. ii. fj 
p. 49), “have pagodas, while many are without mosques.” 
They are a superior race both in body and in mind to the 
feeble natives of Bengal and of the districts round Calcutta. 
The Rajpoots, more especially, are distinguished by robust / 
frames and by their military air, as well as by the more 
solid qualities of soldiers. The military habits of the po- 
pulation were long fostered by the disorderly state of the | 
province, which, though it has no doubt improved, still 
affords too many opportunities to the freebooter. 

Oude is celebrated in the ancient historical poems of 
Hindustan as an opulent and splendid empire, which ex- 
tended all over the south of India, and even as far as the 
island of Ceylon. But these fabulous exaggerations are not 
deserving of credit. It was in the thirteenth century that 
Oude was conquered by the Mahommedan kings of Delhi, 
to whose empire it remained attached until its separation 
after the death of Aurungzebe, when it shared the fate of 
all the other parts of his kingdom, and from a dependent 
province grew up into an independent state. The first 
ancestor of the present ruler of Oude was Saadut Khan, 

a native of Rishapoor, in the province of Khorassan, who 
was appointed subahdar of Oude during the relgo of Ma- 
hommed Shah. He was by birth a Persian, and came 4 
India as a soldier of fortune ; but by his courage and ad- 
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de. dress he rose by degrees to the rank of general in the im- 
. [~~ perial service, and was sent to the government of Oude. 


Having no sons, he sent for his nephew Mirza Mokiem to 
Persia, and gave him in marriage his only daughter, born 
of a concubine. He also introduced him into the imperial 
service, with the title of Suffder Jung, the defeater of ar- 
mies. Saadut Khan died by taking poison, in consequence 
of the humiliating treatment he experienced from Nadir 
Shah, who invaded and overran India in the year 1739; and 
his son-in-law having secured possession of his treasure, 
succeeded to the throne, and was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of Oude by the emperor Mahommed Shah. Suffder 
Jung’s reign was prosperous and successful. 
1747 he repulsed Ahmed Abdally, king of the Afghans ; 
and, as the reward of his valour, he was honoured with the 
title of Abul Munsur, the victorious, and appointed prime 
minister, which was the origin of the title of vizier in his 
family. In addition to Oude, he also obtained a grant of 
the province of Allahabad ; and at length, finding his in- 
fluence upon the decline, and tired of the intrigues of the 
court, he died in 1753, or, according to some, in 1756. He 
was succeeded without opposition by Shuja ud Dowlah, 
who was successful in all his measures, until he took part 
with Cossim Ally Khan against the British, and was de- 
feated by them in the battle of Buxar in the year 1764 
(see HinpusTan, vol. xi. p. 419). He died in 1775, and 
was quietly succeeded by his eldest son Asoph ud Dowlah, 
a weak prince, who died in 1797. Having no legitimate 
children, he nominated one of his adopted sons, Vizier Aly, 
as his successor, who was dethroned by the British on ac- 
count of his illegitimacy, and Saadut Ali, the eldest bro- 
ther of the deceased nabob, was raised to the supreme power. 
It was in his reign that his dominions were dismembered, 
during the administration of the Marquis Wellesley ; for an 
account of which the reader is referred to the article Hin- 
DUsTAN. The nabob of Oude had long agreed to pay an 
annual contribution to the East India Company, but was 
constantly in arrear, from the mismanagement of his af- 
fairs. On this account it was that, in lieu of this contribu- 
tion, a portion of his territories was ceded to the Com pany, 
he being left sole ruler of the remaining portion. Great 
complaints have always been made against him by the 
British for the mal-administration of his dominions, which, 
there is no doubt, have often been a scene of serious disor- 
ders. He died in the year 1814, leaving a treasure, it is 
said, of many millions. Having been long on bad terms 
with his eldest son, he nominated his second as his suc- 
cessor. But the British, whose influence was now undis- 
puted, refused to confirm his bequest, and elevated to the 
supreme power the eldest son, Ghazi ud Deen. ‘The first 
act of the new ruler, in a conference which he had at Cawn- 
poor with the governor-general, was to solicit the accept- 
ance of a crore (10,000,000) of rupees as a free gift. This 
was however declined, excepting as a subscription to the 
loan of’six per cent. which was then open ; and he after- 
wards agreed to the permanent assignment of 651,000 rupees 
annually, in payment of pensions due from the Oude trea- 
Sury, under the guarantee of the British government. ‘The 
Nepaulese war being protracted to a second campaign, and 
ereat preparations being made, and expense incurred, in 
the Pindarrie war, a hint was conveyed to the nabob that a 
second loan of a crore of rupees would be acceptable ; and 
the nabob, knowing, no doubt, the power of those by whom 
the hint was given, cheerfully complied, and the amount 
Was paid in bullion at Lucknow, from the treasures of his 
father, For the first time, the strip of low country, or 
Terriani, which bounds the hills, and which was taken 
from the Nepaulese, was given him, at his own suggestion. 


* to) 
It is asserted, on the same authority of course, that he 
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voluntarily tendered to the British the free gift ofa crore Oude. 
This territory which he consented to receive “\——" 


of rupees. 
is either, as Bishop Heber mentions, a savage wilderness, 
or “occupied by a race of mountaineers, who pay no 
taxes without being compelled, and whom he has not the 
means of compelling.” In short, the whole transaction, 
both the voluntary offer and the free gift, bears the aspect 
of fraud and extortion. 

For more than fifty years the British have been intere 
fering in the affairs of Oude, and under this superinten- 
dence the country has been gradually falling into decay 
and disorder. Their professed object has been to improve 
the interior administration, and the collection of the re- 
venue. But in this case it is deeply to be regretted that 
their efforts should have been attended with so little suc- 
cess; for, according to the latest accounts, the country is 
ascene, in many parts, of anarchy, disorder, and extortion. 
The minister of the nabob, Hukeem Mendee, a man of 
considerable opulence, and, according to Heber, as respec- 
table in his private conduct as most of the ministers in 
the East are expected to be, was dismissed at the insti- 
gation of the British ; and a series of violent measures fole 
lowed, in which many of the zemindars were proscrib- 
ed and banished. Heber asserts,’ that the worst conse- 
quence of the two loans to the British was, that it laid 
them under an obligation to the nabob, and prevented them 
from urging such measures as would have been necessary 
for the reform of the interior administration of the country. 
Hukeem Mendee, the displaced minister, had been conti- 
nually introducing improvements in the collection of the 
revenue, after the examples afforded in the British pro- 
vinces. The system adopted by the nabob was that of em- 
ploying collectors or asscssors, or officers who united both 
these duties, and whose sole object was to extort as much 
as possible from the impoverished peasantry and landhold- 
ers, and to whose oppression there was no check. “In con- 
sequence,” says Bishop Heber (vol. ii. p. 82), “ three or four 
times more than the sums really due were often extorted by 
these locusts, who went down and encamped in different 
parts of the country, and, under various pretences, so de- 
voured and worried the people that they were glad to get rid 
of them on any terms. Nay, sometimes, when one aumeen 
had made his bargain with the land-owners and tenants, and 
received the greater part of the payment in advance, a se- 
cond would make his appearance with more recent powers 
(having outbid his predecessors), and begin assessing and 
collecting anew, telling the plundered villagers that they 
had done wrong to pay before it was due, and that they 
must look to the first man for re-payment of what they 
had been defrauded of. ¢ All this has been done,’ was 
said to me, ‘ and the king will neither see it nor hear it. 
It was not likely, however, to be done long without re- 
sistance. The stronger zemindars built mud-forts, the 
poor ryots planted bamboos and thorny jungle round their 
villages ; every man that had not a sword sold his gar- 
ment to procure one, and they bade the king’s officers 
keep their distance. The next step, however, of govern- 
ment, was to call in the aid of British troops to quell these 
insurgents. This the king of Oude had, by the letter and 
spirit of existing treaties, a right to do. His father and 
uncle had purchased this right by the cession of nearly 
one third of their whole territories, by the admission of 
two or three garrisons of subsidiary troops into their re- 
maining provinces, and by the disbanding of by far the 
greater part of their own army, on the express condition 
that the English should undertake to defend them against 
Still Saadut Ah had 
used this right very sparingly. He was not fond of ad- 
mitting, far less requesting, any more foreign interference 


* Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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than he could help. And his own guards, consisting 


—“——_— of two thousand regular infantry, one thousand horse, 


three hundred artillery, and the irregulars whom I have 
noticed, were enough for all usual occasions, and were in 
excellent order and discipline. Now, however, all was 
changed. ‘The soldiers themselves were so ill paid that 
it was difficult to keep them together ; the artillery, a 
beautiful little corps, first mutinied, and then disbanded 
themselves to the last man; and the king had really no 
option between either altering his system, or governing 
without taxes, or calling in British aid. That aid was de- 
manded and given; and during the greater part of Lord 
Hastings’s time this wretched country was pillaged under 
sanction of the British name, and under the terror of Se- 
poy bayonets, till at length the remonstrances of the Bri- 
tish officers employed on this service became so urgent, 
and the scandal so notorious and so great, not to omit that 
the number of the disaffected increased daily, and that, 
the more parties were sent out in support of the aumeens 
(collectors), the more were called for, while every peasant 
who lost lands or property in the progress of the system 
became a decoit (gang-robber), and made inroads into the 
company’s provinces, that a different course was impe- 
riously forced on government.” 

The British resident was instructed to urge anew on the 
king a system of efficient reform. But he was extremely 
averse to the interference of the British, and accordingly 
the resident was instructed to decline granting military 
aid, unless some previous reforms should be carried into 
effect, and unless an English commissioner versed in such 
matters were allowed to accompany the detachment, and to 
determine, before resorting to extreme measures, on the 
justice of the collector's claims. The nabob evaded these 
peremptory demands, and begged that, as a preliminary 
step, the British force should be employed in putting down 
the rebellious zemindars, in destroying their mud-forts, 
and in disarming the people. Bishop Heber, however, ob- 
serves, that the territories are in a far better state of cul- 
tivation than he expected to find them. From Lucknow 
to Sandee he says that the country is as populous and well 
cultivated as most of the Company’s provinces. Since the 
aid of the British troops has been withheld, he adds that 
affairs have been in all respects growing better. The ze- 
mindars have in a few instances carried their point, and 
the collectors have been either driven away, or forced to 
accept a moderate compromise ; and the chief sufferers are 
the king, who gets little or nothing of his undoubted dues, 
and the traveller, who, unless he has a guard, had better, 
as Bishop Heber recommends, sleep in a safe skin on the 
other side of the Ganges. “ It should be observed, how- 
ever,” the same acute observer continues, “ that I have as 
yet seen no sign of those mud-forts, stockades, and for- 
tresses, on which the zemindars and peasantry are said to 
rely for safety ; that the common people north of Lucknow 
are, I think, not so universally loaded with arms as those to 
the southward ; and that though I have heard a good deal 
all the way of the distressed state of the country, as well 
as its anarchy and lawlessness, except in the single in- 
stance I have mentioned, where the treasure was attack- 
ed, I have seen no signs of either, or had any reason to 
suppose that the king’s writ does not pass current, or that 
our aumeen would have the least difficulty in enforeing 
it in our favour, even without the small payment which I 
give, and which is evidently accepted as a gratuity. I 
cannot but suspect, therefore, that the misfortunes and 
anarchy of Oude are somewhat overrated, though it is 
certain that so fine a land will take a long time in ruining, 
and that very many years of oppression will be required 
to depopulate a country which produces on the same soil, 
and with no aid but irrigation, crops of wheat and pulse 
every year.” 
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The territories of Oude reserved for the nabob occupy 
about 21,000 British square miles, and contain a popula- 
tion of at least 3,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Oups, a town in the province of Oude, and the ancient 
capital of the above-mentioned province. It was long the 
residence of a Hindu dynasty, and subsequently the seat 
of the provincial government. It is situated on the south 
side of the Dewah or Goggrah River. It is described as 
having formerly been a city of vast extent; but nothing 
now remains to attest its former magnificence but a heap 
of ruins. Itis still considered, however, as a place of great 
sanctity, and a resort of Hindu pilgrimage. In its vicini- 
ty are two remarkably large tombs of great antiquity, and 
venerated by the Mahommedans as the tombs of Seth and 
Job. There are no documents to tell at. what period the 
seat of government was removed to Lucknow. But after 
the battle of Buxar in 1764, the nabob Shujah ud Dow- 
lah founded the city of Fyzabad on the ruins of the ancient 
city of Oude, and the old city was in consequence demo- 
lished. Itis eighty-five miles travelling distance east from 
Lucknow. Long. 82. 10. E. Lat. 26. 45. N. 

OUDENARDE, a circle of the province of East Flan- 
ders, in Belgium, divided into eight cantons and 119 com- 
munes, and containing 156,500 inhabitants. ‘The capital 
is the city of that name, situated in a fertile valley on the 
banks of the Scheldt. It is well built, and contains 950 
houses, with 5300 inhabitants, who carry on extensive ma- 
nufactures of fine linen. Lat. 50. 50. 40. N. 

OUDEYPOOR, a Rajpoot principality in the province 
of Ajmeer, of which it occupies the south-eastern quarter. 
It is situated between the 24th and 26th degrees of north 
latitude. This territory formerly bore the appellation of 
Mewar or Meyar, and its chief is frequently styled in history 
the Rana of Chitore. So disorderly has for a long time past 
been the state of the country, that it is difficult to fix the 
real extent of the Oudeypoor territories, though they may 
be considered generally as comprehending the districts of 
Chitore and Mewar. In this view, they are bounded on the 
north by the Joudpoor territories; on the south by many na- 
tive principalities in the provinces of Gujerat and Malwah; 
on the east by the territories of Kotah, Boondee, and Sindia ; 
and on the west by the large district of Sarawy, nominally 
subject to Joudpoor. The whole area in 1818 might be es- 
timated at 7300 square miles. The chief, who is of the Raj- 
poot or military tribe, the children of the sun, is esteemed 
to be of the proudest lineage in Hindustan. He is considered 
as the most noble of the Rajpoot chiefs, though he is much 
inferior in temporal power to the rajahs of Jeypoor and Joud- 
poor. He is said to be descended in the female line from 
Noushirvan the Just, who was sovereign of Persia at the 
birth of Mahommed ; and thus he claims a common origin 
with the Seids, descended from Hossein the son of Ali, On 
this account he is much revered by the Mahoemmedans. 
The face of the country is in general rather hilly than moun- 
tainous, but when properly cultivated it is extremely fertile. 
It is watered by many streams, independently of the periodi- 
cal rains; and yields in abundance sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
wheat, rice, and barley. It also possesses iron and sulphur 
mines, and abundance of fuel. It is a strong country, full 
of wild fastnesses and intricate paths. The country former- 
ly possessed tin nines, which produced about three lacs of 
rupees annually, besides rich copper-mines in various parts. 
It is mentioned by Colonel Todd, that great riches were 
formerly extracted from these mines ; but the miners are 
now dead, and the mines filled with water ; and though a 
recent attempt has been made to work them, it was 50 un- 
profitable that the design was soon abandoned. j 

The Rajpoots form the aristocracy of the country, an 
are esteemed one of the purest of the Hindu tribes; and t 4 
most elevated in rank. ‘The rights by which property 1s 
held in Oudeypoor, as well as throughout Northern India, 
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indeed, except where they have been obli- 
terated by conquest, are defined with singular perspicuity by 


which the lights of philosophy are combined with the most 
laborious research, and a deep skill in the mysteries of 
Hindu literature. In the article HinpusTan we have en- 
deavoured to give a view of the state of landed property 
throughout India; and in this province, where the ancient 
laws and customs still survive the rage of conquest, the ryot 
or cultivator is the original proprietor of the soil. ‘This is, ac- 
cording to the learned writer referred to, an inherent right, 
which force only can destroy ; whilst the title of the govern- 
ment is confined toa fixed rent; so that itis a common say- 
ing, “ The government is owner of the rent, but Iam master 
ofthe land.” It is under this title that the land is held by the 
great chieftains and military vassals ; the only claim of the 
crown being for a quit-rent, which in many cases has been 
commuted for military service. Land, however, is held by 
other tenures, as by a grant from the crown in lieu of ser- 
vices; and this grant may be recalled. But so sacred has the 
grant from the ryot been considered, that even monarchs 
have held lands on this tenure from their subjects. In the 
confusion and civil wars which distracted the country, many 
of these rights were lost; even the government dues were 
rarely levied, except by force ; and the feudatories as rarely 
obeyed the summons of the chief to appear at his court. 
The province of Oudeypoor, together with Northern India, 
shared in the general confusion; and the repeated invasions 
of Scindia had spread such disorder throughout the country, 
that the reveiues could not be collected. ‘That of the rana 
had declined to eight or nine lacs of rupees; whilst petty 
states, sucht as Shalipoorah, Sherghur, and others, every- 
where set up claims of independence. In consequence of 
these depredations, and the general disorder that reigned 
in the country, the rana was reduced to great poverty. His 
lands were usurped by predatory bands, and by the more sys- 
tematic encroachments of Scindiaand Holkar. A conven- 
tion was agreed upon by the different chiefs, by which: all 
extortion and plunder were to be suppressed. But though 
the most sacred oaths were exchanged in ratification of this 
treaty, the old scenes soon recommenced with increased 
violence. From this degrading bondage the rana of Oudey- 
poor was rescued by the interference of the British, who, as 
usual, exacted for their good offices a large tribute. His 
condition was, however, somewhat improved ; his chiefs and 
nobles, and former feudatories, daily repairing to offer him 
their obeisance. But his poverty still continued, whilst 
his subjects were oppressed by his rapacious officers, who 
came in place of the plundering banditti who had been ex- 
pelled by the power of the British government. The de- 
struction of that predatory system under which Central 
India, and Oudeypoor amongst the other sta tes, was so long 
oppressed, disorderly bands of Pindarries plundering tlie 
country, and connived at or assisted by Scindia and Holkar, 
was effected in the short campaign of 1817, when the Indian 
armies were all directed to march on Central India, and, not 
content with a defensive war, to attack the plunderers in 
their remote haunts, and entirely to root them up. The suc- 
cess of this war restored peace to Central India, and deli- 
vered the different rajahs and feudatories from the merciless 
exactions of the military banditti who had desolated the 
country, 

“Ofall the princes who obtained succour at this momen- 
fous crisis in the political history of India,” says Colonel 
Todd, “none stood more in need of it than the rana of Oo- 
dipoor. On the 16th January 1818 the treaty was signed ; 
and in February an envoy was nominated, who immediately 
proceeded to the rana’s court to Superintend and maintain 
the newly-formed relations. The right wing of the grand 
army had already preceded him, to compel the surrender of 
such territory as was unjustly held by the lawless partisans 
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of Scindia, and to reduce to obedience the refractory nobles, 
to whom anarchy was endeared, from long familiarity.” The 
strongholds of the country were soon surrendered to the 
victorious army, and tranquillity was restored. But anawful 
scene of ruin was exhibited. The rana, in his passage from 
Jehajpoor to Romulmer, a space of about 140 miles, at the 
time when he re-entered on the possession of his territories, 
found only two thinly-peopled towns, which acknowledged 
his authority. « All,” says Colonel Todd, “ was desolate 4 
even the traces of the footsteps of man were effaced, The 
babool (mimosa Arabica) and gigantic reed, which harbour- 
ed the boar and the tiger, grew upon the highways; and 
every rising ground displayed a massof ruin”” He adds, that 
he passed through Bhilwara, the commercial entrepdt of 
Rajpootana, in May 1806, when it was comparatively flour- 
ishing, and contained 6000 families. In 1818it showed nota 
vestige of human existence. “ All was silent in her streets; 
no living thing was seen, except a solitary dog, that fled in 
dismay from his lurking place in the temple, scared at the 
unaccustomed sight of man.” Oudeypoor, the capital of the 
country, which formerly contained 50,000 houses within its 
walls, had not now 3000 occupied ; the rest were in ruins, 
the rafters being taken for fire-wood. The produce to the 
revenue from the spring harvest ot 1818 was only 1.4000, 
Grain sold for three times the price at which it could be 
purchased within a distance of eiglity miles; and the rana, 
whose ancestors had opposed Baber, Akbar, and Aurung- 
zebe, during the splendour of the Mogul! sovereignty, had 
not fifty horse to attend him, and was mainly indebted to Za- 
lim Sing of Kotah for the means of subsistence. It was out 
of this state of confusion that order was to be restored, But 
the elements of prosperity, though scattered, were not ex- 
tinct. The first point was the recognition of the prince’s 
authority by his nobles, the surest sign of which was their 
presence in the capital ; and such was now the paramount 
influence of British authority, that in a few weeks the rana 
saw himself surrounded by a court such as had not been 
known for half a century, and the whole feudal association 
of Mewar was embodied in the capital. Colonel Todd, in 
his great work already referred to, gives a striking picture 
of the restoration of order and prosperity in this country. 
«To recall the exiled population,” says he, “ was a measure 
simultaneous with the assembling of the nobles; but this 
was a work requiring time. They had formed ties and incur- 
red obligations to the societies which had sheltered them, 
which could not at once be disengaged or annulled. But 
wherever a subject of Mewar existed, proclamations pene- 
trated, and satisfactory assurances were obtained, and rea- 
lized to an extent which belied in the strongest manner the 
assertion that patriotism is unknown to the natives of Hin- 
dustan. The most enthusiastic and cheering proofs were af- 
forded, that neither oppression from without, nor tyranny 
within, could expel the feeling for the ‘ bapota,’ the land of 
their fathers. Even now, though time has chastened the 
impressions, we should fear to pen but a tithe of the proofs 
of devotion of the husbandman of Mewar to the solwm na- 
tale; it would be deemed romance by those who never 
contemplated humanity in its reflux {rom misery and de- 
spair to the sweet influences of hope. He alone who had 
witnessed the day of trouble, and beheld the progress of 
desolation, the standing com grazed by Mahiratta horse, 
the rifled towns devoted to the flames, the cattle driven 
to the camp, and the chief men seized as hostages fur 
money never to be realized, could appreciate their deli- 
verance. To be permitted to see these evils banished; to 
behold the survivors of oppression congregated from the 
most distant provinces, many of them strangers to each 
other, and the aged and the helpless awaiting the lucky day 
to take possession of their ruined abodes ; was a sight which 
memory will not part with. ‘Thus, on the 3d of Sawun(July), 
a favourite day with the husbandman, three hundred of ail 
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Oudghir conditions, with their waggons and implements of labour, 


and preceded by banners and music, marched into Kupa- 
sun; and Ganésa was once again invoked, as they reconse- 
crated their dwellings, and placed his portrait as the Janus 
of their portals. On the same day, and within eight 
months subsequent to the signature of.the treaty, above 
three hundred towns and villages were simultaneously 
re-inhabited ; and the land, which for many years had been 
a stranger to the ploughshare, was broken up. Well 
might the superstitious fancy that miracles were abroad ; 
for even to those who beheld the work in progression it 
had a magical result, to see the waste covered with ha- 
bitations, and the verdant corn growing in the fields 
where lately they had roused the boar from his retreat. 
It was a day of pride for Britain. By such exertions of 
her power in these distant lands her sway is hallowed. 
By Britain alone can this fair picture be defaced ; the 
tranquillity and independence she has conferred, by her 
alone may be disturbed.” 

To give effect to all the measures necessary for the im- 
provement of the country, proclamations were issued by the 
rana, inviting foreign merchants and bankers to establish 
connections in the chief towns throughout the country ; 
branch banks were everywhere formed, and mercantile 
agents fixed in every town in the country; the shackles that 
bound external commerce were at once removed, and the 
multifarious posts for the collections of transit levies abo- 
lished ; in lieu of which chain of stations, all levies on goods 
in transit were confined to the frontiers. Under this sys- 
tem, of which peace was the object, the country improved. 
Bhilwara, the chief commercial mart, rose rapidly from ruin, 
and in a few months contained 1200 houses, half of which 
were occupied by foreign merchants. In 1822 it contained 
nearly 3000 dwellings, inhabited by merchants, bankers, or 
artisans. Notwithstanding various obstacles to the pros- 
perity of the country, from an impoverished court, avaricious 
and corrupt officers, the discontent of the head men of the 
village, and bad seasons, the general prosperity advanced 
rapidly; and of this the increase of the revenue and po- 
pulation, as exhibited below, is a sure index. 

Abstract of the land and commercial revenues of Me- 
war in the following years: Spring harvest of 1818, 40,000 
rupees; of 1819, 451,281; of 1820, 659,100; of 1821, 
1,018,478 ; of 1822, 936,640. Comparative population of 
the chief towns before and after four years of peace :— 


No. of houses in 1818. No. in 1822. 
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OUDGHIR, a populous village of Hindustan, situated 
in the province of Bejapore, with a small fort and hand- 
some cypress garden. It is in the nizam’s dominions, and 
is 115 miles north-west from Hyderabad. Long. 77. 25. 
b., Late 8.19.) N. 

OUEINING, a city of China, of the first rank, situated 
on a fine lake in an extensive plain, surrounded with high 
mountains. Long. 103. 50. E, Lat. 26. 45. N. 

OUE-KIUN, a city of China, of the first rank, in Ho- 
nan, being situated on a river, in a sandy plain and barren 
soil. 

OUEN-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the first rank, in 
Tchekiang, situated on a river, with a good harbour. Long. 
129. 29. E. Lat. 28. 1. N. 

OUFA, a considerable city of Asiatic Russia, and capital 
of the government of Orenburg. It is situated on fhe banks 
of the Belaia, near its junction with the Oufa; part of it 
is a species of hollow resembling a cavern, and its site is 
intersected by numerous torrents and ravines. It was 
built in 1573, by the Czar Ivan Vassilievitch, as a station 
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to collect the tribute of the Baschkirs, and as a barrier 0) 


against the inroads of the Kirghisses. It was once forti- 
fied ; but the fortifications have now fallen into decay, the 
danger of invasion having diminished with the extension of 
the frontier. This place is the residence of the primate, 
who bears the title of Archbishop of Orenburg and Ou- 
fa. It contains about 1000 houses, and nearly 2500 inha- 
bitants of both sexes. It has seven churches, two con- 
vents, ane of which is destined for nuns, an academy, and 
two schools. ‘The surrounding country is fertile, abound- 
ing in forests and pastures, and well suited for the rearing 
of bees ; and the Tartars who dwell in the neighbourhood, 
being the most diligent and industrious cultivators in Si- 
beria, have acquired considerable wealth. It is asserted 
that there was formerly on the spot where Oufa stands a 
great ‘Tartar city, the residence of the khans of the No- 
gais ; and this tradition is confirmed by many ancient relics 
found near the city, amongst which are two mosques built 
of brick, and several remarkable sepulchral monuments, 
with Asiatic and Cufic inscriptions. Long. 56. 18. E. Lat. 
54, 42. N. 

Oura, a considerable river of Russia, which rises in the 
Oural Mountains, and falls into the Belaia, near the city 
of Oufa. Its course is through a mountainous and fertile 
country; and several ofits tributary streams have rich mines 
of iron on their banks. 

OUGHTRED, Wixt1aM, an eminent mathematician, 
was born at Eton in 1573, and educated in the school there, 
whence he was elected to King’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he afterwards became fellow. Being admitted to 
holy orders, he left the university about the year 1603, and 
was presented to the rectory of Aldbury, near Guildford in 
Surrey ; and about the year 1628 he was appointed by the 
Earl of Arundel to instruct his son in the mathematics. 
He kept a correspondence by letters with some of the most 
eminent scholars of his time on mathematical subjects; and 
the most celebrated mathematicians of the age owed most 
of their skill to him, his house being full of young gentle- 
men who came from all parts to receive his instruction. It 
is said that, upon hearing the news of the vote at West- 
minster for the restoration of Charles I. he expired in a 
sudden transport of joy, at the age of eighty-eignt. He 
wrote, 1. Clavis Mathematica, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in England; 2. A Description of the Double Hori 
zontal Dial; 8. Opuscula Mathematica ; and several other 
works. 

OUKESIMA, an island in the Chinese Sea, near the 
coast of Tonquin, about thirty miles in circumference. 
Long. 105. 42. E. Lat. 18, 44. N. 

OULLER Laks, a lake of Hindustan, in the province of 
Cashmere, into which the river Behut or Jbylum pours its 
stream. Long. 73. 50. E. Lat. 34, 22. N. 

OUNCE, a weight, the sixteenth part of a pound avoir- 
dupois, and the twelfth part of a pound troy. The word 
is derived from the Latin, uncia, the twelfth part of any 
whole, called as ; and, in geometrical measures, an inch, or 
twelfth part of a foot. , 

OUND, a village of Hindustan, in the Mabratta terri- 
tories, and province of Bejapoor. The surrounding district 
is the property of Scindia’s family. It is nine miles from 
Poonah. 

OUNDLE, a market-town of the county of Northamp- 
ton, and the hundred of Polebrook, seventy-eight miles 
from London, and sixteen from Stamford. It has a good 
market, which is held on Saturday, and is nearly = 
ed by the river Nen, over which are two bridges, one © 
them a curiosity, from the number of its arches, as well as 
from the causeway leading to it. The population amounte 
in 1801 to 1956, in 1811 to 1838, in 1821 to 2150, and in 
1831 to 2308. : fl 

QURCHA, a town of Hindustan, in the province oF 44h 
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ral lahabad, and district of Bundelcund. The rajah was for- 
staiN8 erly a person of great note ; but his revenue is now re- 


duced to one lac, and his consequence has sunk in propor- 
tion. He is still considered as the head of the petty chiefs 


‘~~ of Bundelcund. 


OURAL Mountains, a remarkable and extensive range 
of mountains, which has its commencement in the interior 
of Asia, in the territory of the Kirghisses, between the Cas- 
pian and the Aral, and stretches about due north along 
the sources of the Oural, the Tobol, the Emba, the Petcho- 
ra, and the Sosva, by a course very imperfectly known, but, 
it is supposed, nearly parallel to the course of the Obi, to 
the shores of the Northern Ocean, and across that ocean 
throughout the whole length of Nova Zembla. It forms, 
during the greater part of its course, the boundary be- 
tween Northern Asia and Russia in Europe. The soil and 
the country are very various, great part of these mountains 
being little else than lofty and barren deserts. Hence this 
extensive tract is divided into the Oural of the Kirghisses, 
the mining district of the Oural, and the desert regions. 
No accurate information has been obtained, excepting re- 
garding the mining district, which contains extensive mines 
of iron and copper, with several of gold and of platina. 
Great establishments have been formed in these desert 
parts for the working of the mines, the produce of which 
has been increasing in value for the last twenty years. Be- 
sides these metals, the Oural Mountains also produce va- 
ried and beautiful specimens of minerals, as jasper, quartz, 
petrosilex, agate, calcedony, rock crystal, topaz, ametltyst, 
chrysolite, asbestos, amianthus, and others. The Oural 
Mountains slope much more on the western than on the 
eastern side ; and on the former there is a collateral chain, 
which contains rich veins of copper. Many of the loftiest 
pinnacles are composed of granite, which appears below in 
large masses ; and they reach above the level of perpetual 
snow. The sides, particularly the western, are composed of 
schistus, whilst, in the lower parts, calcareous rocks predo- 
minate. These mountains are covered in many parts with 
forests, in which are generally found pines, cedars, larches, 
and other natives of a northern climate ; and in the south- 
west parts are found the oak and the ash. Between the 
mountains are seen fine pasture-grounds, rich valleys, and 
beautiful meadows, in which numerous herds of cattle are 
bred. The country is well watered, both by numerous ri- 
vers, and fine transparent lakes full of fish. 

OurAt, a large river of Asiatic Russia, formerly called 

by the name of Yaik. It received its present appellation 
in the year 1775. It has its rise in the Oural Mountains, 
in about 54° north latitude, and runs westward a great part 
of its course, after which it turns directly south, and falls 
into the Caspian, nearly in 47° north latitude, and 53° east 
longitude. It forms the boundary between the Kirghisses 
and the Baschkirs ; has a rapid current, witha pure stream ; 
and everywhere abounds with fish, the fisheries on its 
banks affording an inexhaustible source of wealth to the 
Cossacks. It has very steep and rocky banks whilst it is a 
Mountain stream ; but afterwards flows through a dry and 
saline plain. 
_ OURALSK, a large and populous city, with narrow and 
iregularly built houses, the capital of the Oural Cossacks. 
The male inhabitants, who amount to 3600, are divided 
into seven regiments, which are under the general super- 
Intendence of the governor-general of Orenburg. They 
are chiefly employed in taking fish, which are very abun- 
dant inthe Oural, and are considered to be superior in 
quality to those caught in the Caspian. ‘he place is sur- 
palisades and an irregular rampart. Long. 
52.6. E. Lat. 50.11. N. 

OURFA. See Orra. 

OUROOMIA, or Oo ROMIA, the chief town ofa district or 
government of the same name, in Persia, situated ona large 
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lake, also of the same name, in the province of Aze;bijan. Ouroomia 


It is an ancient city, which, according to Sir Robert K. 
Porter, once bore the name of Thebarma ; and is mention- 
ed as a place of some consequence by Strabo. | It is sur- 
rounded with walls and towers, which are at present ina 
very ruinous state, though, with a shallow ditch, they con- 
stitute its only means of defence. It is, however, beautifully 
situated amidst the most extensive and luxuriant gardens, 
producing almost every European and Asiatic fruit in the 
greatest plenty and perfection. The town contains, ac- 
cording to Frazer, about 20,000 inhabitants, who are of 
disorderly habits, being mostly the immediate retainers of 
chiefs who, having their property in the neighbourhood, 
reside in large palaces within the town. The latter have 
constant feuds with each other, in which their retainers 
take part ; and the governar, who is a chief of the Affshar 
tribe, being quite unable to restrain them, more murders 
are committed in the town of Ouroomia than in any other 
city of Persia. It is sixty miles west of Tabreez. Long. 46. 
12. E. Lat. 87 58. N. 

Ovroomia, Lake, a noble expanse of water, about 100 
miles in length, stretching nearly north and south, and about 
forty miles in breadth. It is surrounded by picturesque 
mountains, and valleys which are fertile and well filled with 
villages. It lies to the south-east of Koiy, at nogreat distance 
from the city ; and is generally considered as the Spauto 
and Marcianus of Strabo and Ptolemy. Its waters, like 
those of tle%ea, appear of a dark blue colour, streaked with 
green, according as the light falls on them; they are perfect- 
ly clear, and intensely salt. According to an experiment by 
the late Mr Brown, they were found to contain one third 
more salt than the sea. A great quantity of salt is also de- 
posited on the shores, and on the bottom, which is seen fora 
considerable distance, from the clearness of the water. In 
some places there is an incrustation of salt towards the 
margin, from under which, when broken, thick concentrated 
brine rushes out; and the deposition of salt and saline 
efllorescence extends in some places many hundred yards 
from the water’s edge, encircling it with a belt of glittering 
white. No fish or living thing, says Frazer, as far as is known, 
has been found in this fine lake. Within the last twelve or 
fourteen years, the same traveller was informed that the 
waters had gone back, and left the shore dry, in some places, 
to a distance of full 500 yards. From the village of Sheraff- 
Khaneh, built upon a bank once overhanging the water, it 
has retired, leaving a mud beach, covered with salt or saline 
efflorescence, of many hundred yards in breadth. A finer 
subject for inland navigation than this lake and its tributary 
streams can scarcely be conceived. The country fromTa- 
breez to its bank is level, and the river Adjai, which passes 
the town, could easily be converted intoa canal, or made to 
feed one ; and by this channel the valuable produce of all 
the districts around the lake of Ouroomia might be brought 
to the capital at a trifling expense. But the spirit of enter- 
prise in Persia is broken under the influence of a despotic 
andunstable government; and hence it is in vain to expect 
that capital will ever be employed in any useful improve- 
ment. So little disposition is there to take advantage of this. 
lake for inland navigation, that thereis not asingle boat upon 
it. There were formerly two; but one was wrecked, with the 
loss of eight men, and the other was allowed to rot. ‘The dis- 
trict or government of Ouroomia contains, according to Fra- 
zer, 400, and to Sir Robert K. Porter, 700 villages. It has 
been ruled by the present governor and his family for 200: 
years. Itsrevenue amounted for twenty-five years to 7000 
tomauins, or about L.15,000 annually. Butsincethe rivalry 
of certain noblemen with each other for the government, it 
has been inereased to L.100,000, which is wrung from the 
poor peasantry by the most cruel extortion. 

OURRY’S Istanp, or New ALDERNEY, an island in 
the South Pacific Ocean, discovered by Captain Carteret. 
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Ouse in 1767. It is one of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and is 
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ten miles long and five broad. Long. 165.19. E. Lat. 11. 
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OUSE, GreATER, a river which rises near Fitwell, in 
Oxfordshire, and proceeds to Buckingham, Stony Strat- 
ford, and Newport-Pagnel, in Buckinghamshire ; from 
thence it proceeds to Bedford, and turning north-east, it 
passes on to Huntingdon and Ely, till at length it arrives 
at Lynn-Regis, in Norfolk, and falls into the sea. 

Ousz, Smaller, rises in Suffolk, and, separating that 
county from Norfolk on the south-west, discharges itself 
into the Great Ouse near Downham. There is still ano- 
ther of the same name, which rises on the west-north-west 
side of Yorkshire, and running chiefly to the south-east, 
at length falls into the Humber. 

OUSSOOR, a town of Hindustan, in the Mysore ra- 
jah’s territories, which surrendered to a British detachment 
in 1791. Long. 78. E, Lat. 12. 45. N. 

OUTCHANG-FOU, a city of China, of the first rank, 
situated on the great river Yang-tse-kiang, at its junction 
with the Han. It is the capital of the province of Hou- 
quang, and when joined to Hang-yang-fou, situated on the 
opposite side of the river, and forming properly one with 
it, it ranks with the largest cities in China, or in the 
world. From its position at the junction of the great river 
Yang-tse-kiang with the Han, it enjoys an easy commer- 
cial intercourse with almost every port of China. Though 
nearly 500 miles from the sea, the river is deep enough to 
float the largest vessels; and, for some miles in the vicinity 
of the city, it is entirely covered with barks, amounting to 
8000 or 10,000, many of which form the only habitation of 
numerous Chinese families. This interminable prospect 
and forest of masts presents one of the most striking scenes 
in the world. The surrounding country is noted for the 
excellence of the tea which it produces; and the bamboo 
paper manufactured here is very highly celebrated all over 
China. . 

OU-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the first rank, in the 
province of Quang-see. It is favourably situated for com- 
merce, as the whole rivers of the province meet under 
its walls in their progress to Quang-tong. The surround- 
ing country is mountainous. The rhinoceros is found in 
the neighbouring rivers. Long. 110.32. E. Lat. 23.38. N. 

OUTING, a city of China, of the first rank, in the pro- 
vince of Yunan, situated in a fertile country, near a range 
of very rugged mountains, which yield abundance of musk. 
It is exposed to the inroads of the mountaineers, for which 
reason a considerable garrison is maintained in the place. 
Long. 102. 6. E. Lat. 25. 53, N. 

OUTLAW signifies one who is deprived of the benefit 
of the law, and therefore held to be out of the king’s pro- 
tection. _ 

OUTLAWRY, the punishment of a person who, being 
called into court, and sought, according to the usual forms, 

does contemptuously refuse to appear. 

OUVAROFSKOL a fort of Asiatic Russia, in the go- 
vernmenut of Tomsk. It is agreeably situated, contains 
twenty houses, and has been erected as a bulwark against 
the Kirghisses. 

OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, otherwise called 
ellipse. The proper oval, or egg shape, however, differs 
considerably from that of the ellipse, being an irregular 
figure, narrower at one end than at another; whereas the 
ellipse or mathematical oval is equally broad at each end. 
But it must be owned that these two are commonly con- 
founded, even geometricians calling the oval a false ellipse. 

OVATION, in Roman antiquity, was a lesser triumph, 
allowed to commanders for victories won without the ef- 
fusion of blood, or for defeating a mean and inconsiderable 
enemy. The show generally began at the Alban Moun- 
tain, whence the general with lis retinue made his entry 
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into the city on foot, with many flutes or pipes sounding 
in concert as he passed along, and wearing a garland or 
myrtle as a token of peace. The term ovation, according 


to Servius, is derived from ovis, a sheep, because on ie 


occasion the conqueror sacrificed a sheep, as in a triumph 
he sacrificed a bull. The senate, knights, and principal 
plebeians assisted at the procession, which concluded at 
the Capitol, where rams were sacrificed to Jupiter. The 
first ovation was granted to Publius Posthumius, for his vie- 
tory over the Sabines in the 253d year of Rome. 

OVEN, a kind of domestic furnace, used for baking 
bread, pies, tarts, and the like. It is of a “ycular structure, 
with a very low roof, well lined both on the top, bottom, 
and sides, with stone; and it has a small entrance in the 
front, fitted with a door, which being clapped to the mouth 
of the oven, confines the heat, whilst bread, pies, or pud- 
dings, are baking. Over this pastry-cooks have another 
oven built much in the same manner, which is used for 
such things as require a less degree of heat. Ovens are 
heated by burning in them dry faggots, wood, &c. till all 
the parts are equally hot. 

OVERALL, Jonny, a celebrated English bishop, was 
born in 1559, and, after a proper foundation in grammati- 
cal learning, was sent to St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and elected a scholar of that society; but having after- 
wards removed to Trinity, he was chosen fellow of that 
college. In 1596 he was made regius professor of divinity, 
when he took his degree of doctor, and about the same time 
was elected master of Catherine Hall. In 1601 he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of St Paul's, London, by the recom- 
mendation of his patron, Sir Fulke Greville, and Queen 
Elizabeth ; and in the beginning of King James's reign he 
was chosen prolocutor of the lower house of convocation. 
In’ 1612 he was appointed one of the first governors of the 
Charter-House Hospital, then just founded by Mr Thomas 
Sutton. In April 1614 he was made Bishop of Litchfield 
and Coventry; and in 1618 he was translated to Norwich, 
where he died in May 1619, at the age of about sixty. 
He was buried in that cathedral, where he lay unnoticed 
and forgotten till some years after the restoration of Charles 
IL, when Cosin, bishop of Durham, who had been his se- 
cretary, erected a monument, with a Latin inscription, in 
which he is said to be “ Vir undequaque doctissimus, et 
omni encomio major.” 

Wood observes, that he had the character of being the 
best scholastic divine in England; and Cosin, who per- 
haps may be thought to rival him in that sort of learn- 
ing, calls himself his scholar, and declares that he derived 
all his knowledge from Overall. He is also celebrated by 
Smith for his distinguished wisdom, erudition, and piety. 
In the controversy about predestination and grace, which 
in his time divided the reformed churches, he held a 
middle opinion, inclining somewhat to Arminianism. He 
seems indeed to have paved the way for the reception ot 
that doctrine in England, where it was generally embraced 
a few years afterwards, chiefly by the authority and influ- 
ence of Archbishop Laud. Overall cultivated a particular 
friendship with Gerard Vossius and Grotius, and was much 
grieved to see the love of peace, and the projects of the 
latter to obtain it, so ill repaid. He himself laboured hear- 
tily to settle the differences in Holland, upon what is known 
by the name of the Quinquarticular Controversy; a5 a) 
pears in part by his letters to the two learned correspand: 
ents just mentioned, some of which are printed in the 
Epistole Prestantium Virorum. : 

This bishop is known in England chiefly by his Convo- 
cation Book, of which Burnet gives the following account: 
« This book was wrote on the subject of government, the 
divine institution of which was very positively asserted. 
It was read in convocation, and passed by that body, c 
order to the publishing of it, in opposition to the principies 
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sury laid down in the famous book of Parsons the Jesuit, pub- 

lished under the name of Doleman. But King James did 

“ not like a convocation entering into such a theory of po- 
*ylitics ; so he discouraged the printing of it, especially 
“since, in order to justify the owning of the United Pro- 
vinces, who had lately thrown off the Spanish yoke, to be 
a lawful government, it was laid down, that when a change 
of government was brought to a thorough settlement, it 
was then to be owned and submitted to, as a work of the 
providence of God. Here it slept, till Archbishop San- 
croft, who had got the book into his own hands, and not 
observing the lust-mentioned passage in it, resolved to 
publish it, in the beginning of King William’s reign, as 
an authentic declaration which the Church of England had 
made in the point of non-resistance. Accordingly it was 
published in quarto, as well as licensed, by him, a very 
few days before he was under suspension for not taking the 
oaths. 

OVERBURY, Sir Tuomas, a learned Englishman, was 
born in 1581, and studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, after 
which he removed to the Middle Temple, London. He then 
travelled for some time, and returned a most accomplished 
person ; after which he contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Sir Robert Carr, knight of the Bath, who being 
soon afterwards taken into his majesty’s favour, procured 
Overbury the honour of knighthood. Sir Thomas perceiv- 
ing the familiarity which subsisted between his patron Carr, 
now Viscount Rochester, and the Lady Frances, the wife 
of Robert Earl of Essex, was so mucli displeased at it that 
he endeavoured to dissuade Lord Rochester from keeping 
her company, and from proceeding in the base design he 
had formed of having her first divorced from her husband, 
and then marrying her. The viscount, resenting this ho- 
nest advice, told all he had said to the lady, who was as 
remarkable for her wickedness as for her beauty; upon 
which they immediately resolved to effect his destruction. 
About this time, the king having occasion to send an am- 
bassador abroad, Rochester recommended Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. His majesty approved the choice, and the viscount 
imparted the king’s intentions to Sir Thomas ; but, under 
a treacherous show of friendship, dissuaded him from ac- 
cepting of that employment, as it might hinder him from 
a better way of advancement, promising that he would pre- 
vent his majesty from being displeased at his refusal. The 
viscount then went to the king, and having artfully incens- 
ed his majesty against Sir Thomas for refusing to obey his 
commands, the latter was, on the 21st of April 1613, com- 
mitted for contempt to the Tower, where he continued a 
prisoner till he was despatched by poison .on the 15th of 
September following. About two years afterwards the 
whole contrivance of his death was discovered. On this 
several persons were condemned and executed ; but though 
Carr, now Earl of Somerset, and the Lady Frances, his 
countess, were condemned to death for contriving the mur- 
der, and hiring the persons who were concerned in it, the 
king only banished them from court, and afterwards par- 
doned them. Sir Thomas Overbury obtained considerable 
reputation as an author, both in prose and in verse; but 
it is probable that the compassion excited by his unhappy 
, end may have at first imparted to his works a degree of 
| Popularity which they have not since retained. The prin- 
cipal are, 1. The Wife, a long poem, filled with sentiments, 
, Maxims, and observations, such as considerable experience 
and a correct judgment of mankind could alone supply ; 
and, 2. Characters and Descriptions of the Properties of 
Sundry Persons, which afford a favourable specimen of his 
Prose style. 

OVERHAULING; the act of opening and extending 
the several parts of a tackle, or other assemblage of ropes, 
communicating with blocks or deadeyes. It is used to re- 
move those blocks to a sufficient distance from each other, 
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that they may again be placed in a state of action, so as 
to produce the effect required. | 

OVERHAULING is also vulgarly employed to signify an 
examination or inspection of the condition of a person or 
thing. 

OVERRAKE, a nautical term. When a ship riding at 
anchor so overbeats herself into a high sea that she is 
washed by the waves breaking in upon her, then it is said 
that the waves overrake her. 

OVERT, the same with open. Thus an overt act sig- 
nifies an act which in law must be clearly proved ; and such 
must be alleged in every indictment for high treason. 

OVERTON, a town of Flintshire, in North Wales, in 
the hundred of Maylor, 183 miles from London and eight 
from Wrexham. It stands on the river Dee. In 180] the 
population amounted to 1233, in 1811 to 1563, in 1821 to 
1668, and in 1831 to 1746. 

OVERTON, a town of the hundred of that name, in the 
division of Kingsclere, in the county of Hampshire, fifty- 
three miles from London. It was formerly a borough, and 
sent two members to parliament, but has long lost its char- 
ter. In 1801 the population amounted to 1130, in 1811 
to 1178, in 1821 to 1341, and in 1831 to 1507. 

OVERTURE, in Music, a piece of instrumental music 
which precedes an opera, a ballet of action, a cantata, &c. 
Amongst the finest modern overtures are Mozart’s to « 0 
Flauto Magico,” and to “ Don Giovanni ;” also some of 
Cherubini’s and Beethoven’s. Some of Rossini’s, Weber's, 
and Spohr’s have likewise great merit. 

OVERYSSEL, one of the provinces of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. It extends in east longitude from 5. 
44. to 6. 59., and in north latitude from 52. 6. to 53. 52., 
and covers 1342 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Friesland and Drenthe, on the east by Hanover and 
Prussian Westphalia, on the south by Guelders, and on the 
west by Guelders and the Zuyder Zee. The face of the 
country is level, and the land sandy, a great part being co- 
vered with heaths, and other parts fertile land for grazing 
cattle, but marshy. The climate is foggy. This province 
is watered by the river Yssel and other smaller streams ; 
and its productions are oats, buck-wheat, potatoes, apples, 
plums, flax, hemp, and turf for fuel. It breeds good horses. 
In 1831 the inhabitants amounted to 178,980, of whom 
117,130 were Protestants, 59,360 Catholics, and the rest 
Jews. Zwolle is the capital. 

OVIDIUS, P. Naso, one of the most celebrated of 
the Roman poets, was born at Sulmo, a city of the Peligni, 
on the 20th of March, B.c. 43., the very yearin which Cicero 
lost his life. His father, who was of equestrian rank, be- 
stowed on his son the best education that Rome could fur- 
nish, and this was afterwards improved by a residence at 
Athens. On his return to Rome he applied himself to law, 
and we find him in succession triumvir, centumvir, and de- 
cemvir. He soon found, however, that such a course of life 
did not suit his inclination; and withdrawing himself from 
active business, he devoted his whole time to the study of 
poetry. He was three times married; but his first two 
wives he divorced, and to his third, who was of the family 
of the Fabii, he was passionately attached. His daughter 
Perilla appears also to have been a favourite. With Vir- 
gil he could have been but little acquainted, as the Man- 
tuan bard died when Ovid had scarcely attained his twenty- 
fifth year; but he was the intimate friend of Propertius, 
Catullus, and Cornelius Gallus. He passed many peace- 
ful years in Rome, enjoying all the pleasures of a luxurious 
capital, and pursuing his favourite studies; but at last some 
of his proceedings having excited the displeasure of Augus- 
tus, he was ordered to retire from Rome, and take up his 
residence at Tomi, a city of the Geta, situated near the 
mouth of the Danube. What really was the cause of his 
banishment is a point which has been much discussed by 
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Ovidius. the learned ; but as the poet always speaks of it in dark and 
—~-—” obscure terms, no satisfactory solution has as yet been sug- 


gested. It would appear to have been something of which 
he had been an innocent witness, and which he had been in- 
discreet enough to mention to his friends on some convivial 
occasion. As Julia, the niece of Augustus, was at this time 
banished on account of her shameless debaucheries, some 
have imagined that Ovid’s punishment might have arisen 
from participation in her pleasures, or from some indiscreet 
disclosure of them. It haseven been suggested that the lady 
whom he celebrates under the name of Corinna was no other 
than Julia; but this is impossible, as he himself states that 
he was only about his twentieth year when he sung her 
praises; and his banishment took place about his fiftieth 
year. Others have suggested that it arose from the disclo- 
sure of some state secret respecting Agrippa, the nephew of 
Augustus, who had been banished to Campania; but there 
is nothing in the works either of Ovid or of any ancient au- 
thor that can enable us to come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Ovid did not submit to the inconveniences of exile 
without murmuring, nor was he willing to allow himself to 
be forgotten. He showed that his mind was completely 
enervated by the luxurious life he had led at Rome ; and 
he allowed himself to make the most abject entreaties to 
Augustus to procure his recall ; but neither Augustus, nor 
after him Tiberius, would listen to his request. He re- 
mained at Tomi till the time of his death, which happened 
in the eighth year of his banishment, and the fitty-ninth of 
his age, a. D. 16. 

Ovid’s principal work is entitled Metamorphoseon Libri, 
probably from the Latin language not affording a word equal- 
ly expressive of the author’s meaning. They contain, in fif- 
teen books, a series of about three hundred and fifty fables, 
which begin with Chaos, and end with the death of Cesar ; 
and they are so arranged that one fable seems to arise 
naturally from the other. The poet has shown much art in 
selecting those fables which were suited to his purpose, and 
in uniting into one consistent whole, materials which differ 
so much in form and in character. He has also contrived 
to throw into his work much dramatic spirit, which keeps up 
the attention of the reader, and gives a liveliness to every 
scene which he describes. No poet has succeeded better 
in painting the passions and atfections which agitate the 
breast of man. The materials for his work are no doubt 
mainly drawn from the Greeks, and more particularly from 
the Alexandrine school, by which this subject had been 
frequently treated. He has borrowed much from Nican- 
der, who also afforded materials for the work of Antoninus 
Liberalis, a Greek of the later ages. We possess a Greek 
translation of the Metamorphoses by Manuel Planudes. 

His work entitled Amorum Libri consists of forty-nine 
elegies, and was originally divided, as he himself states, in- 
to five books; but he omitted two. The subject of these 
elegies is the poet himself and his love-adventures, which 
he describes with the utmost freedom and sincerity. The 
passions which moved lim, and the feelings he experienced, 
are expressed with all the lightness of touch and grace so 
peculiar to the poet, and which has taken off much of the 
grossness that is natural to such a subject. According to a 
German critic, this work must have been published some- 
where between 744 and 752 u.c. (B. c. 10-2). 

His work entitled ristia, in fifty elegies, and Epistole 
ex Ponto, forty-six elegies, in four books, were both com- 
posed at Tomi during his exile, the first between the 
years 762-765 (a. p. 9-12), and the second between 765— 
969 (a. D. 12-16). Both contain heavy and unceasing 
complaints of the unhappiness of his fate ; but the constant 
repetition of the same idea produces a disagreeable effect 5 
and the unmanliness of his grief does not tend to raise his 
character in the mind of the reader. The versification 
of these works, however, is perfect. 
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The Heroides are a series of love-letters written by he- 0+, 
roines of the mythological age, to their absent lovers. Ovid =; 
does not appear to have borrowed the idea of this species 
of elegy from any Greek writer, though some have been 
inclined to suspect that such was the case. We possess 
twenty-one of these letters, but the genuineness of the last 
six has been doubted, some ascribing them to the pen of 
Aulus Sabinus. Love forms the subject of them all, with 
complaints of the absence of lovers ; but the different cir- 
cumstances in which each is placed have enabled the poet 
to throw much agreeable variety into the letters. The 
feelings are described with much truth grand though the 
simplicity of an earlier age is sometimes to be regretted, 
still they must be considered as one of the most success- : 
ful of his works. 

The Fasti is another work of very high merit, in which 
he describes the origin and customs observed in different 
Roman festivals, in chronological order. ‘The six books ' 
which we possess include only the first six months ofthe 
year, though the poet intended to have completed in the 
same manner the circle of the year, but was prevented 
probably by his banishment. The subject is one which en- 
abled him to display his historical and mythological learn- 
ing ; and as he seems to have taken much interest in the in- 
vestigation of the aucient native religion of Italy, thispoem 
is one of the chief sources from which we gather the cus- 
toms and superstitions of those early times. 

The bibliography of Ovid is immense; indeed the dif- 
ferent editions of his works, together with the commen- 
taries, aud the translaticns, would fill a volume. We shall 
here confine ourselves to the citation of the principal edi- 
tions. These are, 1. The Bologna edition, Azzoguidi, 1471, 
in folio, being the first book printed at Bologna ; 2. That | 
of Rome, Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, 1471, 
in two volumes folio, published under the auspices of the 
Bishop of Alenia; 3. Those published by the Alduses, at 
Venice, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
are greatly esteemed, particularly that of 1502, 1503, in 
three vols. 8vo, and that of 1515, 1516, also in three vols. 
8vo, with notes by Navagero; 4. The Leyden edition, 1661, | 


1662, in three vols. Svo, cum notis variorum, brought out 
under the superintendence of Cnipping 5 and, 9. That of > 
Amsterdam, 1727, in four vols. 4to, being the beautiful edi- | 
tion of Burmann. The Frencli translations are exceedingly i 
numerous, and, upon the whole, the best that have appeat- 
ed in any modern language. 

OVIEDO, a city of Spain, in the province of Asturias, 
of which it is the capital. It is situated between the 
rivers Nalon and Nora, on a hill of granite, and enjoys a 
serene atmosphere, although generally rather rainy. Its 
fields are fertile, and yield abundance of fruits and horti- 
cultural vegetables ; and near it there are good meadows, 
where cattle are depastured, and hay made for the winter 
consumption of stock. The city contains a population of } 
6000 inhabitants, amongst whom there are some of the | 
most distinguished families of the province, who unfortu- 
nately prefer a residence in cities to living on their own 
estates. It is not a place of trade, but rather the resort of 
lawyers and clergy. It has a very magnificent cathedral 
in the Gothic style, with a remarkable lofty tower, an unl 
versity, a well-endowed hospital, and a beautiful aan 
walk. It is supplied with water bya fine aqueduct, = 
conveys it from two fountains in the neighbouring hills. 
Long. 5. 56. 22. W. Lat. 43. 21. 55. N. 

Oviepo, John Gonsales, in Spanish, Gongalo Herman- 
dez de Oviedo y Valdez, a celebrated historian, was born “ 
Madrid about the year 1478, and educated —, a 
pages of Ferdinand and Isabella. Oviedo had ps ll 
age of fifteen when Christopher Columbus ~ ir 4 
his first voyage ; and being seized with a strong Mise 4. 
learn the details relating to the great discovery of tne 
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do. lustrious navigator, he soon made himself acquainted with 


“all that had passed in this wonderful expedition. Having 


der the title of Summario de la 


embraced the profession of arms, he distinguished himself 
in the war of Naples, where he rendered important service 
to Spain; and it was in recompense of his talents and 
bravery that Ferdinand appointed him direetor of the gold 
and silver mines in the island of Haiti, which Columbus 
named first Espanola, and then San-Domingo. Oviedo 
proceeded to his destination in 1513; and employed in 
working the mines, which were poor eompared with those 
afterwards diseovered in the continent of America, the 
natives of the ‘sland, a good and gentle race, naturally in- 
dolent, and by no means robust, with constitutions already 
enfeebled by the ravages of syphilis, a disease previously 
unknown in the old world. This unfortunate people, who 
had received the companions of Columbus with so mueh 
cordiality, Oviedo treated worse than beasts of burden ; 
compelling them to labour without intermission, and ex- 
ercising the greatest cruelties to enforce submission to his 
commands on the part of a race which had previously lived 
in idleness, subsisting on the abundant natural productions 
of the elimate, and on fish, which they caught without dif- 
ficulty, as an amusement rather than an occupation. The 
abominable tyranny to whieh the natives were thus sub- 
jected soon caused a considerable diminution of their num- 
ber; and Oviedo, in order to justify himself for the op- 
pression and cruelty which he exereised, had the bad faith 
to allege, in his writings, that the Haitians were dissolute, 
unprincipled, and in every respect deserving of extermi- 
nation. Nor was this all. Not content with calumniat- 
ing the people he had so cruelly treated, he added the ri- 
diculous falsehood, that amongst them syphilis was the re- 
sult of debauchery ; whereas, according to the testimony 
of all impartial historians, it had been ascertained by Co- 
lumbus that the Haitian people were comparatively indiffer- 
ent to sexual pleasure, a eireumstance by no meanscommon 
ina burning elimate, and whieh can only be explained by 
the weak physical organization of these islanders, or by 
a deficiency of vital power. A residence of nearly twelve 
years in Haiti enabled Oviedo to study the natural his- 
tory of the island in all its parts, to observe syphilis in all 
its types, and to aseertain the remedies which the natives 
employed in their treatment of the disease. The princi- 
pal of these was the gaiae, which is still classed amongst 
the number of the antisyphilitics. On his return to Spain 
in 1525, Oviedo published a journal of his researches un- 
Historia General y Natu- 
val de las Indias Occidentales, Toledo, one vol. folio, de- 
dicated to Charles V. At a later period, however, the 
author recast this produetion, to which he added numerous 


tacts conneeted with the natural history of Haiti, and, in 


1535, he published the first twenty books of his great work 
entitled La Historia General y Natural de las Indias Oc- 


cidentales ; but the entire work, which is divided into fifty 


books, did not appear till 1783, when it eame out under the 
auspices of the Marquis of Truxillo. Oviedo affirms, in his 
narrative, that the syphilis is an endemic malady in the 
island of Haiti, and that having been contracted there by 


the Spaniards belonging to the expedition of Columbus, it 
|was by them communicated to the Neapolitans belonging 
‘to the expedition of Gonealvo de Cordova ; and, in point of 


fact, the syphilis appeared at Naples immediately after the 
return of the squadron of Gong¢alvo. Severa! writers, who 
*tetend that syphilis existed in Europe anterior to the dis- 
“Overy of the new world, have attempted to prove'this hy- 
10thetieal assertion from the writings of Oviedo himself ; 
ut these, so far from countenaneing any sueh notion, con- 
“in Ineontestible proof of the error into which those persons 
‘ave fallen who ascribe the origin of this fearful scourge to 

e old continent. Some authors assure us that Oviedo, hav- 


og been infected by syphilis during his sojourn at Naples 
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about the year 1513, came to the conclusion that it: had 
been imported from Haiti; and conceiving that there must 
exist in that island a remedy for the disease, solicited the 
employment whieh led him thither, and in fact discovered 
that the wood of gaiac was the infallible antidote em- 
ployed by the natives, and by whieh also he effected his 
own eure. It is added that, on his return to Spain, Oviedo 
commenced physician for syphilitic maladies, in the treat- 
ment of which he made use of the wood of gaiac, with a 
success which eonsiderably augmented the fortune he had 
acquired in working the mines of Haiti, at the expense of 
the lives of a great number of the natives. (A.) 
OVILIA, or Sepra, in ancient Rome, a place in the 
Campus Martius, at first railed in like a sheep-pen, but 
afterwards adorned with marblc, and beautified with walks, 
galleries, and a tribunal or seat of justice. Within this 
preeinct or enclosure the people were called to give their 
suffrages for the election of magistrates. The ascent into 
the ovilia was not by stairs, but by pontes, or narrow boards, 
laid there for the occasion. On this accoun t, de ponte dejici 
signified to be deprived of the privilege of voting ; and per- 
sons thus dealt with were called depontani. 
OVIPAROUS, a term applied to such animals as bring 
forth their young from eggs; as birds, insects, and others. 
OVOLO, or Ovum, in Architecture, a round moulding, 
the profile or sweep of which, in the Ionic and Composite 
eapitals, is usually a quadrant of a circle; and henee it is 
also commonly called the guarter-round. It is usually cut 
with representations of eggs and arrow-heads or anchors 
placed alternately. 
OWEN, Dr Joun, an eminent and learned dissentin 
minister, was born in 1616, at Hadham, in Oxfordshire, 
of which place his father was vicar. He made such sur- 
prising proficiency in learning, that at twelve years of age he 
vas admitted into Queen’s College, Oxford; and in 1635 he 
was made master of arts. Having disapproved of the new 
regulations introduced by Archbishop Laud, the chancellor, 
he refused to comply with them, and in 1637 was obliged 
to leave the university. When he took orders lie became 
chaplain to Sir Robert Dormer of Ascot, in Oxfordshire, 
and was at the same time tutor to his eldest son. He was 
afterwards chapiain to John Lord Lovelace of Hurley, in 
Berkshire. When the civil war broke out, he openly es- 
poused the eause of the parliament; which was so resent- 
ed by an unele who had intended to leave him his cstate, 
that he disearded him, and left it to another. Yet though 
Lord Lovelace joined the king, he treated his chaplain 
with great civility ; but on his taking the field with the 
royal army, Mr Owen went to London, and soon afterwards 
joined the nonconformists. In the year 1642 he published 
his book entitled a Display of Arminianism, which laid the 
foundation of his future advaneement. The committee 
for purging the church of scandalous ministers were so 
pleased with this work, that Mr White, their chairman, sent 
him a presentation to the living of Fordham in Essex ; but 
after he had been there about a year and a half, the pa- 
tron, hearing that the sequestered incumbent was dead, 
presented another to the living, upon whieh the Earl of 
Warwiek gave Mr Owen the living of Coggeshal. He 
had not, however, been long at that town before he left 
the Presbyterians, and, joining the Independents, formed 
a church there. He was sent for several times to preach 
before the parliament, particularly on the 28th of Febru- 
ary 1648-49, the day of humiliation for the intended cx- 
pedition to Ireland.” Cromwell, who was present at this 
last discourse, and had never heard him before, was so ex- 
tremely pleased with it that he desired the preaeher to 
accompany him into Ireland, at the same time offering to 
provide him with a residence in the College of Dublin. 
Mr Owen accepted the offer, but returned in about half a 
year. Soon afterwards Cromwell sent him into Scotland, 
4aR 
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but he also returned from thence after about half a year’s 
residence at Edinburgh. He was then promoted to the 
deanery of Christ-Church, Oxford, whither he went in 
1651; and Cromwell, being now chancellor of the univer- 
sity, nominated him his vice-chancellor. The next year 
he was created doctor of divinity by diploma. Dr Owen 
held the post of vice-chancellor five years, during which 
he behaved with the greatest moderation ; for, although of- 
ten solicited, he never molested the meeting of the royal- 


ists at the house of Dr Willis the physician, where divine 4 


service was performed according to the liturgy of the 
Church of England; and though he was a commissioner 
for ejecting scandalous ministers, he frequently overruled 
his brethren in favour of those royalists who were distin- 
guished by their merit. At the death of Cromwell he was 
removed from the vice-chancellorship; and at the Resto- 
ration he was ejected from his deanery of Christ-Church. 
But he had provided himself a comfortable retreat at an 
estate he had purchased at Hadham. He now employed 
himself in preaching as often as hie had an opportunity, 
and in writing books; one of which, entitled Fiat Lux, 
falling into the hands of Lord Clarendon, he was so pieas- 
ed with it, or from policy pretended to be so, that he sent 
for Dr Owen, and acknowledging the service he had done 
by it to the Protestant religion, offered to prefer him in 
the church if he would conform ; but he respectfully de- 
sired tobe excused. His moderation secured him respect 
from persons of opposite principles; and in the number of 
his friends were Dr Wilkins, bishop of Chester, and Dr 
Barlow, bishop of London. He died at Ealing in 1683. His 
works are printed in seven volumes folio. 

OWHYBEE, the easternmost, and by far the largest, 
of the Sandwich Islands. See the article Po.yNesta. 

OWLALH, acity of Hindustan, in the province of Delhi 
and district of Bareilly. It is pleasantly situated on the 
western bank of the Harowly River, and, with the adjoin- 
ing district, came into the possession of the British in 1802. 
It is an ancient town, and was fixed upon in the early part 
of the last century by Aly Mohammed, one of the Rohilla 
chiefs, as the capital of his territories. On his death Owlah 
fell to the share of Futteh Khan, superintendent of the 
household, and after the death of the latter his son Ahmed 
Khan resided there. It was also the residence of many 
of the chiefs and their families, which conduced greatly 
to its grandcur and extent. But on the crue] extermina- 
tion of the Rohilla nation by Snjah ud Dowlah, aided 
by the British, in 1774, it was forsaken by its principal in- 
habitants; and it has now fallen into decay and ruin. It 
is about sixteen miles north-west from the town of Ba- 
reilly. Long. 79. 35. E. Lat. 28. 10. N. 

OWLING, so called from its being usuaily carried on 
in the night, is the offence of transporting wool or sheep 
out of this kingdom, to the detriment of one of its staple 
manufactures. 

OWRAM, North, a township in the parish of Hali- 
fax, in the west riding of Yorkshire, 197 miles from Lon- 
don, where the inhabitants are chiefly employed in making 
woollen goods. In 1801 the population amounted to 4887, 
in 1811 to 5306, in 1821 to 6841, and in 1831 to 10,184. 

Owram, South, a township in the parish of Halifax, 
only half a mile distant from North Outram, and, like it, 
chiefly occupied in the woollen manufacture. In 1801 the 
population amounted to 3148, in 1811 to 3615, in 1821 to 
4256, and in 1831 to 5751. 

OXFORD, the capital of the English county of the 
same name, is situated at the junction of the river Cher- 
well with the Isis, which about eight miles lower down re- 
ceives the waters of the Thame, and then becomes the 
Thames, a contraction of Thame-Isis. It is fifty-five miles 
from London by the High Wycombe road, and fifty-eight 
by Henley. It is pleasantly situated on ground rising gently 
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from the rivers which almost surround it, and its imme- 
diate vicinity smiles with fertile and verdant meadows; 
beyond which, on the east, south, and west sides, it is 
bounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and on the north the 
view is extended over a rich district in the highest state of 
cultivation. The air is pure and salubrious; and from the 
neighbouring heights, the city, with its spires, and domes, 
and towers, presents an impressive spectacle of all that is 
lovely in nature, magnificent in art, and sacred in anti- 
ulty. 

The locality of Oxford is favourable for intercourse with 
the whole of the kingdom. It is nearly in the centre of 
England ; and good lines of road pass through it from almost 
every quarter. Its vicinity supplies most of the first ne- 
cessaries of life with facility ; and though formerly the enor- 
mous price of fuel was the subject of serious complaint, 
that evil has been remedied by a canal which joins the 
Grand Junction Canal at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, 
and has proved a great advantage to the city, by convey- 
ing the coals of Staffordshire at a cheap rate, whilst the 
capital expended in the undertaking has become a very lu- 
crative investment to those who embarked money in the 
project. Besides the canal, Oxford has water communica- 
tion by the river Thames with both sides of the kingdom. 
The Thames and Severn Canal unites these two rivers 
through the Stroud Canal, and thus goods may be conveyed 
downwards to Oxford from Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Birmingham, and upwards from the mouth of the 
Thames near the metropolis of the empire. 

The city, properly so called, was formerly surrounded by 
walls, considerable portions of which still remain. It is of 
an oval form, and about two miles in circumference. The 
municipal limits, which are now made co-extensive with the 
parliamentary boundary, comprehends the whole or part of 
twenty parishes, the extreme extent of the borough each 
way being now about three miles. Four principal streets, 
broad and well built, cross each other at the centre; but the 
cominunications between these streets are rather narrow. 
The High Street is generally admired, as well for its length 
as for the number and the magnificence of the buildings on 
both sides of it; the effect of which is much heightened by 
its curvature, which at every advance opens up new views 
of architectural grandeur. In this street is the entrance to 
the market, which is well stored with provisions of every 
kind, equal in quality to any in the kingdom. The town- 
hall is a fine building, serving the purpose which its name 
expresses, as well as that of a county-hall; and the assizes, 
the county-sessions, the election for city and county mem- 
bers, as well as public meetings, are held in it. It was built 
in 1754, at the expense of Mr Rowney, then member for 
the city ; but has been since considerably improved by the 
united funds of the county and the city. It is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length by thirty-two feet in breadth, 
and is the apartment in which, in the year 1814, the free- 
dom of the city was presented to George IV., the em- 
peror of Russia, the king of Prussia, and many other dis- 
tinguished personages. Adjoining to this edifice is the 
council-chamber, for meetings of the city council, which is 
adorned with portraits of eminent persons and benefactors. 
The corporation now consists of a mayor, ten aldermen, 
and thirty councillors, with a recorder, and justices of the 
peace appointed by the crown. The city returns two 
members to the House of Commons. ‘These, before the 
Reform Act, were elected by the freemen; but the ten- 
pound householders are now added to them. Oxford “a 
county of itself. The county-jail, a large building, “ 
erected upon the site of the ancient castle a ee 
years ago; but, besides thie county-jail, there oe “a 
prison and a pridewell. The remains of the origina to a 
of the fortress, and a large magazine for storing provisio 
for the garrison, are still preserved. 
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. Some have pretended to trace the origin of Oxford to 
*~ remote antiquity ; but their speculations can only be look- 
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In the year 1577, the plague raged with dreadful mor- Oxford. 
tality in the town. During the trial of a popish bookseller, “~~~ 


_ he raised the reputation of Oxford, 


ed upon as fanciful conjectures. No credit can be given 
to any statement respecting it previous to the reign of Al- 
fred. In 727, a monastery was founded at Oxford, or, as 
it was originally called, Oxenford, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The habitations of the laity attracted to the neigh- 
bourhood were probably the origin of the town; and as 
the clergy, previous to the Conquest, were the sole depo- 
sitories of learning, and the only teachers to whom the 
people could look for instruction, and as every monastery 
became more or less a kind of school, it is not improbable 
that the educational department of the monastery was the 
germ of the University of Oxford. 

In the course of thirty years, between 979 and 1009, 
the town was thrice consumed by fire; and during the 
contests between the Danes and Saxons, it often suffered 
severely. It was the occasional residence of King Ed- 
mund, surnamed Ironside, who was murdered there; of 
Canute the Great, who repeatedly held parliaments in it; 
and of Harold, surnamed Harefoot, who was crowned and 
died in Oxford. 

The inhabitants having refused to open their gates to 
William the Conqueror, he obtained entrance by force, 
and levied a heavy tax on the townsmen as a punishment 
for their resistance ; and the better to restrain their rebel- 
ious spirit, he built and fortified a strong castle on the 
west side of the town, near the river. 

The successors of the Conqueror frequently made Ox- 
ford the place of their residence, and several of them 
were munificent patrons of its schools. In the contest be- 
tween King Stephen and the Empress Maud, the latter, 
having taken shelter in the castle, was besieged in it by 
the king in person, and only escaped by stratagem the day 
before it surrendered. 

In 1177, the princes and chief lords of Wales did ho- 
mage here for their territories and estates to Henry II. 
This monarch resided, during a great part of his reign, in 
the palace of Beaumont, which was built in the north 
suburbs by Henry I. In this palace Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion was born ; and here King John passed many of his 
troubled hours. Richard I. was a great promoter of learn- 
ing, and gave especial encouragement to Oxford, which 
was the place of his birth. Many new halls or schools were 
established under his patronage, and by means of funds fur- 
nished from his private exchequer. ‘To such a pitch had 
that in the succeed- 


_ Ing reign its schools were attended by not less than three 


thousand students ; but in the year 1209 this prosperity 


_ was sadly overcast, and the town, as a seat of education, 


_ threatened with total destruction. 


A student, whilst en- 


_ gaged in some manual exercise, accidentally killed a woman 


_ the affair, 


Selves 


belonging to the town, and, being alarmed for the conse- 
quences, took to flight. The mayor and burgesses sur- 
rounded the hall to which the supposed murderer belong- 
ed, and demanded that he should be delivered up. They 
were informed that the accused student had fled; but this 
answer by no means appeased the clamours of the multi- 
tude, who seized three students, entirely unconnected with 
and hanged them without trial or inquiry. The 
teachers and scholars, justly enraged at this barbarous 
outrage, unanimously quitted Oxford, and betook them- 
to Cambridge and other places; and they did not 
return till the humbled inhabitants had repeatedly applied 
for pardon, and expressed the deepest contrition for their 
conduct. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Oxford was elevated to the 
rank of a city, and that of a bishop’s see; and it was at 
Oxford that Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishops Ridley and 

atimer, were executed as heretics, by order of Queen 

| Mary, in October 1555. 


accused of circulating mischievous pamphlets, nearly all 
the persons present were suddenly seized with sickness ; 
and within forty hours upwards of three hundred died, 
amongst wliom were the chief baron, the high sheriff, se- 
veral justices of the peace, and most of the jurors. When. 
the plague broke out in London, King James withdrew 
to this city for safety; but the dreadful scourge visited 
Oxford not long afterwards, and made such awful devas- 
tation that the scholars fled from the University, and the 
citizens shut up their shops; and not a living creature, be- 
sides nurses and corpse-bearers, was to be seen in the 
streets, which were covered with grass, even in the mar- 
ket-place. 

During the struggles between Charles I. and his par- 
liament, the king, in consequence of the disaffection of 
the citizens of London, removed his court to Oxford ; be- 
ing well assured of the loyalty of the townsmen, and the 
inviolable allegiance of the university. The melancholy 
winter of the year 1646 was spent by the unfortunate 
monarch within the walls of Christ-Church ; where he as- 
sembled a parliament of his diminished and disheartened 
adherents, and where he wrote his memorable letter to 
Lord Digby, in which he declared, “if I cannot live as a 
king, I will die as a gentleman.” Though the city was 
Strongly fortified, and considered as a post of great im- 
portance by both parties, it never happened, during the 
war, to be the scene of any great military transaction ; 
but the negotiations for peace between Charles and the 
republican party were chiefly carried on at Oxford. 

The last parliament which met in this city was con- 
vened by Charles II. in 1681, and lasted only seven days. 
The party spirit and turbulence displayed, not only by the 
populace, but by the representatives, compelled the king 
to order its premature dissolution, to prevent the passing 
of a bill for banishing and excluding from the throne his 
brother, the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

Oxford has the transcendent glory of being the cradle 
of the Reformation. Wickliffe, whose name will be vene- 
rated by all who value the truths of Christianity, and the 
progress of the human mind, was warden of Canterbury 
College ; and it was here that he read those lectures on 
divinity which shook to its foundation that spiritual des- 
potism which held Europe in thraldom, and here he first 
inculcated those truths which form the basis of religious 
liberty. 

The University contains twenty colleges and five halls. 

Merton College, the oldest in point of legal establish- 
ment, was founded by Walter de Merton, bishop of Ro- 
chester, who established it by charter, dated 7th January 
1264. It consists of three courts. ‘he chapel, which is 
situated at the west end of the outer court, is a fine spe- 
cimen of old English architecture. The tower and gate 
of the outer court were constructed in the early part of 
the fifteenth century ; and the whole of the other part was 
rebuilt in 1589. The second, or large inner court, exhi- 
bits a mixed style of architecture; the third, or small 
court, is the oldest, and is supposed to have been built at 
the same time with the library, which forms its south and 
west sides. ‘This is the oldest library in the University, 
and possesses many valuable manuscripts and early printed 
books. In the hall of this college Queen Elizabeth was en- 
tertained at dinner on her visit to the University in 1592. 

University College is said to have owed its origin to 
King Alfred ; but it is ascertained that it was founded by 
the University, with funds left by William of Durham, in 
1249. It stands on the south side of the High Street, 
and consists of two quadrangular courts, which were built 
at various times between the years 1634 and 1675. 

Baliol College was projected by John de Baliol, father 
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which has recently been restored, in good taste. Magdd- oy 
lene College being bound by its statute to entertain the = 


by his widow, Dervorguilla. The architecture is very ir- 
regular; nonc of the present buildings arc of earlier date 
than the fifteenth, and the east and south-east sides were 
rebuilt in the beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
court of the quadrangle is one hundred and twenty feet by 
eighty ; there is also belonging to the college an area on 
the north-west, containing lodgings for the students, and 
a new building fronting the street one hundred and eight 
feet in length. 

Exeter College was founded in 1815, by Walter de Sta- 
pleton, bishop of Excter. It has been built at various times, 
and forms one extensive quadrangle, nearly a hundred and 
thirty-five feet square. The architecture of this College is 
of an uniform and simple character. The whole of the west 
front lias recently been renewed with Bath stone, and a 
handsome new building erected, facing Broad Street. 

Oriel College was founded in 1826, by Adam de Brom ; 
and shortly after was taken under the protection of Ed- 
ward II. ‘It consists of a quadrangular range of build- 
ings, with two ranges on the east and west sides of the 
garden, between which is the library, an elegant modern 
building, from a design by Wyatt. 

Queen’s College was founded by Robert de Eglesfeld, 
and obtained a charter from Edward III, dated the 18th 
January 1340. The present buildings are of modern erec« 
tion; they consist of two courts, divided by the hall and 
chapel, in an oblong form, three hundred fect in length 
by two hundred and twenty in breadth. ‘The library, which 
contains about 18,000 volumes, is a magnificent room, a 
hundred and twenty-three feet by thirty. 

New College. ‘The foundation-stone of this college was 
laid by William of Wykeham, for his scholars of Win- 
chester College, in the year 1380; but the buildings werc 
not completed till 1886. As originally projected by the 
founder, they consist of a spacious quadrangle, including 
the chapel, hall, and library. A range of cloistcrs, ex- 
tending a hundred and forty-six feet by a hundred and 
five, with the area within, were consecrated in 1400, as a 
burial-place for the college. The chapel is onc of the 
finest buildings in the University, and is exccedingly beau- 
tiful and chaste in its interior decorations. 

Lincoln College was founded by Richard Fleming, bishop 
of Lincoln, in 1427, and completed by Bishop Rotherham. 
The chief buildings compose two quadrangular courts. 
The larger, which contains the library and hall, was built 
soon after the founder's death ; but the smaller, in which is 
situated the chapel, whose old painted glass windows are 
the finest in Oxford, was not built till two centuries after- 
wards. 

All-Souls College was founded in 1437, by Archbishop 
Chicelc. It consists of two spacious courts, the one open- 
ing into the High Street, and the other into the court 
where the Radcliffe Library is situated. The latter quad- 
rangle, which was erected in the beginning of last cen- 
tury, is a hundred and seventy-two feet in length by a 
hundred and fifty-five in breadth ; the buildings are in the 
mixed Gothic style of architecture, and very handsome. 
On the south side is a beautiful chapel, with an altar- 
piece by Raphael Mengs. ‘The library, which is on the 
south side, is a hundred and ninety-eight fect in length 
by thirty-two and a quarter in breadth, and forty feet in 
height, and contains above 110,000 volumes. 

Magdalene College was founded by William of Wayn- 
flete, bishop of Winchester, under a license dated the 18th 
July 1457. It is situatcd on the east side of the city, neat 
the Cherwell, and is one of the finest ranges of buildings in 
the University. On the sidc fronting the High Street there 
is a finely-proportioned tower, a hundred and forty-five feet 
in height. The chapel is a beautiful Gothic structure, 


kings of England and thcir sons when at Oxford, it has 
frequently becn the scene of royal festivity. Edward IV, 
and Richard III. were both entertained herc by the foun. 
der. Prince Arthur paid a visit to this college in 1496, 
and in 1605 James I. held his court within its walls, on 
which occasion Henry prince of Wales was admitted a 
member of the society. In 1649, Oliver Cromwell, Fair- 
fax, and other officers of the parliamentary army, had a 
sumptuous dinner provided for them herc, and afterwards 
played at bowls in the college green. 

Brazen-Nose College was founded by William Smyth, 
bishop of Lincoln, in concert with his friend Sir Richard 
Sutton. The buildings were begun in 1509, and occupied 
the site of several halls, amongst which was Brazen-Nose 
Hall, whence the new foundation derived its name. It 
consists of an cxtcnsive quadrangle, a smaller court on the 
south, a range of buildings called the New Buildings, and 
the principal’s lodgings. The front of this college forms 
the west side of Radcliffe Square. 

Corpus Christi College was founded and endowed in the 
year 1516, by Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester. The 
building, which stands to the east of Christ-Church, ori- 
ginally consisted of one large quadrangle, with a chapel, 
hall, and library; but various additions have since been 
made. The altar-piece in the chapel is the Nativity by 
Rubens. The library contains some curious printed books 
and manuscripts. 

Christ-Church College is indebted for its origin to the 
munificence of Cardinal Wolsey, who commenced it in lo24, 
under the designation of Cardinal College, upon a scale of 
niagnificence far surpassing that of any of the other foun- 
ders; but upon his disgrace Henry VAIL. seized the reve- 
nues. In 1532 Henry was induced to grant the college a 
charter, and directed that it should be called King Henry 
VILI’s College ; but about twelve or thirteen years after- 
wards Henryconverted the college into a cathedral church, 
translating to Oxford the episcopal see of Oseney; and 
thus it became an ecclesiastical endowment, with a foun- | 
dation for children annexed to it. Besides the cathedral, 
the buildings consist of two spacious quadrangles, with two 
smaller courts; and in the tower, which rises from the gate- 
way in the centre of the principal front, is suspended the 
bell called « Great Tom.” ‘The cathedral is supposed to 
have been completed about 1180, but parts of it are of | 
much carlier date. ‘Che hall built by Wolsey, with its roof | 
of riclily carved oak, ornamented with the armorial bear- 
ings of Wolscy and Henry Vill, isa fine specimen of his 
magnificent taste. 

‘Lrinity College was founded in 1554, by Sir Thomas 
Pope, who purchased for this purpose the extensive build- 
ings of Durham College. This college formerly consisted 
chicfiy of a low quadrangle, with hall, library, and chapel. 
In 1664, extensive additions were made, and soon after- 
wards a new court of three sides was built by Sir Christo- 
pher Wrcn. 

St John’s College was founded and endowed in 1557, by 
Sir Thomas White, a citizen and merchant of London. It 
consists of two quadrangles, and has in front @ wide ter- 
race and a row of lofty elms. The inner court was built 
in 1635, from a design by Inigo Jones. 

Jesus College owes its foundation to Dr Hugh ap Rice, 
or Price. Quecn Elizabeth instituted the establishment 
by charter, dated the 27th June 1571; but though noml- 
nally foundress, she bestowed little patronage, and still 
property, on the college, the funds having been or. 
by Dr Price and the munificence of other individuals. “ € 
buildings form two quadrangles, the first measurmg ninety 
feet by scventy, and the second a hundred by ninety: 
The front towards the street was rebuilt in 1756. , 
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~~” but dying before his plan could be put in execution, his 


_ Sive structure, 


widow founded it in 1618. It consists of one quadrangle 
about a hundred and thirty feet square. The hall is one 
of the largest in the University. The Royal Society ori- 
ginated in this college, and its meetings were held in a 
room over the gateway, from 1652 to 1659. 

Pembroke College. Though in the chartcr, which is 
dated 1624, King James is called founder, and the Earl of 
Pembroke the chancellor of the University, yct they contri- 
buted little or nothing towards the establishment of this 
college; the real founders were Thomas Tesdale and 
Richard Wightwick. It consists of a small neat quad- 
rangle ; and the chapel attached to it, which was erected 
in 1728, is an elegant building of the Ionic order. 

Worcester College was founded in 1714, under the will 
of Sir Thomas Cooks. It is situated upon the western side 
of the city, near the banks of the Isis. It consists of a 
range of buildings, having the library, hall, and chapel in 
the centre, an elegant line of new buildings on the north, 
and the old buildings on the south side. 

Hertford College, anciently Hart Hall, was elevated to 
the rank of an independent college in the year 1740; but 
since 1805 no principal could be elected, owing to the 
nature of the statutes. It has now ceased to exist as a 
college. ‘The site is occupied, under an act of parliament 
passed in 1816, by St Mary Magdalene Hall. 

The halls were originally the private property of inha- 
bitants of the town, who Ict them for the use of the stu- 
dents ; but after the endowment of colleges, the halls gra- 
dually fell into disuse. Five, however, still remain, and 
the students who belong to them wear the same dress, and 
have the same university privileges, as the other students ; 
but the halls have no fellowships or scholarships, and what- 
ever property they possess is held in trust by the Univer- 
sity. The names of the halls are St Mary’s, Magdalene, 
New Inn, St Alban’s, and St Edmund’s. There is nothing 
in their architecture worthy of remark. 

The Bodleian, or Public Library, was founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, at the close of the sixteenth century, on 
the remains of that which was originally established by 
the Duke of Gloucester. The ercction of the present 
building was begun in 1610. The principal room is in 
the form of the letter H. The Bodleian is one of the five 
libraries which, according to act of parliament, receives a 
copy of every newly-published book. The continual ac- 
cessions which it has received have rendcred it one of the 
best libraries in Europe. The library is open between 
Ladyday and Michaelmas from nine in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, and between Michaelmas and Lady- 
day from ten in the morning till three in the afternoon. 
No book can be taken out of the library ; and from the il- 
liberal nature of the regulations, it is of little use, éven to 
the resident members of the University. The Arundel 
Marbles are placed in an apartment on the north side of 
the schools. 

The Radcliffe Library is one of the most imposing ar- 
chitectural ornaments of the University. It was founded 
by Dr Radcliffe, who bequeathed L.40,000 for its erec- 
tion; and the building was executed by Gibbs between the 
years 1737 and 1749, 

The Clarendon Printing-house was erected in 17] 1, from 


_ the profits arising out of the sale of Lord Clarendon’s His- 


tory of the Rebellion, the copyright of which was pre- 
sented to the university by his lordship’s son. It isa mas- 
ure, two stories high. The business of printing 
for the university was carried on in this building till 1830, 
when it was removed to the present printing-house, which 
was commenced in 1826, and ready for use in the follow- 
ing year. 


The Theatre was built by Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop 
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of Canterbury, and chancellor of the University in 1669, Oxford. 


on the plan of the Theatre of Marccllus at Romey andthe ~~ 


architect was Sir Christopher Wren. It is used for pub- 
lic meetings, for the recital of prize compositions, and oc- 
casionally for conferring degrees. 

A museum was founded in 1682, by Elias Ashmole. At 
the extremity of the northern suburbs stands the Obser- 
vatory; and at the entrance of the city by the London 
road are the Physic Gardens, which were commenced in 
1622 by the Earl of Derby. 

When Henry VIII. elevated Oxford to the rank of a 
bishop’s see, he converted the ancient church of St Frides- 
wide into the cathedral. It is built in the form of a cross, 
with a spire in the middle ; and the tower contains ten bells, 
which formerly belonged to Oseney Abbey. The length of 
the chapel from east to west is a hundred and fifty-four 
feet. The nave was originally almost double its present 
length, but was in part taken down by Cardinal Wolsey, to 
make room for the dwellings of the canons. The length of 
the transept from north to south isa hundred and two feet. 
The height of the western part is forty-one feet, and of the 
choir thirty-seven feet. This building contains monuments 
of great antiquity. Most of the windows were destroyed in 
1651; those that remain, with others since executed, dis- 
play some historical scenes connected with sacred subjects. 
It has of late years becn thoroughly repaired, and has re- 
cently been adorned by a fine statue of Dr Cyril Jackson, 
long president of the college. It was executed by Chan- 
trey, and is universally allowed to be an admirable like- 
ness. 

In noticing the parochial churches of the city, the first 
to be mentioned is that of St Mary, which, though the 
public service is partly conducted under the direction of the 
University, and it is hence called the University Church, 
does in fact belong to the vicar and the inhabitants of the 
parish. It is a spacious Gothic structure, finished in the 
year 1498. The lofty spire, a hundred and eighty feet in 
height, is a conspicuous object, and the tower contains six 
large and well-toned bells. In 1828 it was repaired and 
very highly finished, but in harmony with the original plan. 

There arc thirteen other parish churches. St Peter’s- 
in-the-East is an interesting edifice, of a very ancient date ; 
and is supposed to have been originally built by St Grym- 
bald, under the patronage of Alfred. St Michael’s is of 
equal dimensions with St Mary Magdalene’s, and is said to 
have belonged to the canons of St Frideswide, before the 
Norman conquest. The windows are large and pointed. 
St Martin’s, or, as it is more commonly called, Carfax, is 
the church of the city, at which the mayor and corpo- 
ration attend divine service. It has been rebuilt within 
the last fifteen years, upon the site of a structure of great 
antiquity, and much enlarged. St Petcr’s-in-the-Bailey, at 
the west end of the city, was opencd for divine service in 
1740, and a gallery added to it thirteen years after, at the 
expensc of an individual named Flexney. It is seventy 
feet in length and thirty-eight in breadth, with a tower 
containing only two bells. St Aldate’s, of great antiquity, 
is said to have been founded or restored in 1004, Itisa 
venerable pile, consisting of a nave, two aisles, and a chan- 
cel, and is about a hundred feet in length. St Ebbe’sis a 
plain, modern church, built in 1817. The church of St Mary 
Magdalene isa neat stone edifice, eighty-eight feet in length, 
said to have been founded in 1194, and is remarkable for 
three uniform pointed windows in a chantry chapel within 
it, and a parapet of open trefoil work of great beauty. St 
Giles is an edifice venerable from its age, being furnished 
with numerous lancet-shaped windows. It is a solid and 
capacious building, though not sufficicntly so for the popu- 
lation of the parish, which has rapidly increased. Holy- 
well Church, so named from a well of great sanctity in an- 
cient times, and near to it, is a small building, with a tower 
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Oxford- said to have been built in 1464; but the church itself is 
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much more ancient. It has an embattled tower, contain- 
ing six bells. St Clement’s, in the eastern suburb, is a 
handsome edifice, lately enlarged, owing to the great in- 
crease of inhabitants. St Thomas's Church, at the western 
extremity of the city, was founded by the canons of Oseney 
in 1141. It is about a hundred feet in length, and has 
lately been much improved. The church or chapel of St 
John is also the chapel of Merton College; but the parish- 
ioners have a part of the north side allotted to them as the 
place of sepulture, the chaplain of the college reading the 
burial service. ‘There is also the church of All Saints, in 
the High Street. Besides these parish churches, there are 
four places of worship for Protestant dissenters and Wes- 
leyans, and a small but neat chapel for the Roman Catho- 
lics. The population amounted in 1801 to 10,534, in 1811 
to 11,916, in 1821 to 14,901, in 1831 to 18,436, and in 1833 
to 20,411. This does not include those persons resident 
in the several public buildings comprehended in the Uni- 
versity, or in the House of Industry, or the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary. The census is taken at a period of the year when 
the colleges are not at the fullest, and the absent students, 
fellows, and professors, are consequently included in the 
enumerations of other districts. ‘The whole number re- 
siding in the university amounted in 1801 to 117], in 1811 
to 1015, in 1821 to 1463, and in 1831 to 1634. The re- 
sidents in the House of Industry were 219, and those in 
the Radcliffe Infirmary 145 ; thus making the whole popu- 
lation at the census of 1831 to be 22,186. The system of 
cducation taught in the colleges will be treated of under the 
article UNIVERSITIES. 

OXFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, chiefly 
celebrated on account of its capital, which is one of the prin- 
cipal seats of learning in the British dominions, and from 
which city it has derived its name. It is bounded on the 
east by Buckinghamshire ; on the south, south-west, and 
south-east by Berkshire ; on the north-east by Northamp- 
tonshire; and on the north-west by the county of War- 
wick. The river Thames (called sometimes the Isis till it 
reaches Oxford) is the line of demarcation on the whole 
of its southern boundary; running between this county 
and Berkshire with various, and, in the latter part of its 
course, most beautiful sinuosities. The county is of a most 
irregular figure. Near the centre, in which the city of 
Oxtord stands, it is not more than seven miles in breadth, 
and at no great distance to the north it is thirty-eight 
miles. Towards the north it resembles a conc, and to the 
south it is similarly contracted. Its extreme length is fifty 
miles. The extent is estimated at 742 square miles, or 
474,880 English acres. It contains one city, twelve mar- 
ket-towns, and 207 parishes, and is divided into fourteen 
hundreds. 

This county is by no means uniformly beautiful. On 
the north, the absence of hedges, which are supplied by 
stone walls, gives a dreary appearance to the face of the 
country. In the centre it is generally flat and woody, af- 
fording few pleasant prospects, though its trees and ver- 
dure give it the semblance of wealth. The southern part, 
from the beauty of its rivers, the gentle swelling of its 
hills, the verdant meadows between them, and the num- 
ber of highly embellished residences of rich proprietors, 
is a district abounding with rural charms. The Chiltern 
Hills, the highest range in England south of the river 
Trent, belong to this portion. They are in many parts 
adorned with beech-woods, and in every interval of these 
woods cultivated quite to their summits. 

The climate of the county varies according to the ele- 
vation and exposure. In the north, where no hedges im- 

ede the winter winds, the cold is somewhat severe; and 
the Chiltern Hills are frequently enveloped in damp fogs, 
especially in the more woody parts of them. Mr Arthur 
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Young, in his Agricultural Survey of Oxfordshire, has 0 


formed a classification of the soils in the different districts 


of the county, which, like all similar estimates, must be“ 


received with hesitation, or at least with many exceptions. 
The red soil, found chiefly in the north, and by far the 
most fertile, he estimates at 79,635 acres. The land, pro- 
vincially called stone-brash, found in the centre, and the 
surface of which is often covered with stones, amounts to 
164,023 acres. The Chiltern lands, the soil of which is q 
loam resting everywhere on a bed of chalk, and covered 
with flint stones, are 64,778 acres. To these are added 
166,400 acres under the description of miscellaneous, which 
comprehends all sorts of soil, from loose sand to the hea- 
viest clay, and ineludes the rich meadows on the banks of 
the rivers. 

Although this is wholly an agricultural county, and al- 
though much progress in improvement has been made of 
late years, yet the general practices are by no means 
cqual to the average of those of the rest of England. 
The most beneficial husbandry is founded upon the valu- 
able water-meadows on the banks of the different streams, 
These are naturally so fertile that they appear to have 
prevented that care which would render them still more 
productive. Little attention is paid to draining, and still 
less to irrigation ; though the good effects of both these 
practices are obvious, and their accomplishment easy in 
many circumstances. Some few oxen are fattened, and 
butter and cheese made in the dairies, but the facility of 
navigation induces the farmers to make more hay than is 
consumed by their stock, and to send it to distant and 
higher markets than their own, nearer to the metropolis. 
On the arable fields, especially on the stony lands near 
Burford, the use of oxen for the plough is very common; 
and the Herefordshire breed is generally preferred for 
that purpose. The practice of paring and burning the 
surface prevails in many parts of the county; and in the 
newly enclosed lands the application of lime as a manure 
is highly beneficial ; whilst on the Chiltern lands it is not 
found to produce a good effect equal to the expense which 
attends it. 

Where the soils are so very various, the rotation of crops 
must necessarily vary with them. On the red soils, the 
most usual course is, Ist, turnips; 2d, barley, or spring- 
wheat; 3d, clover; 4th, wheat; 5th, peas or beans; and, 
6th, oats. On the stone-brash lands, the usual rotation 
is, Ist, turnips; 2d, barley ; 3d, clover, to stand for two 
years; 4th, wheat ; and, Sth, oats, peas, or sometimes, 
but rarely, beans. On the Chiltern lands the rotations 
are the same, with only slight variations. On both these 
last tracts of country, the cultivation of sainfoin is very 
extensive ; occupying on most farms from one seventh to 
one eighth of the whole. This valuable artificial grass 
produces heavy crops. When it was first introduced, it 
would remain productive for fifteen or sixteen years; but 
since it has become more familiarized to the soil, it seldom 
lasts more than seven years so as to be fit to make hay, 
but yields food for sheep for one or two years afterwards. 
The sheep, which were formerly almost all of the Berk- 
shire breed, have of late years been superseded by the 
race of the South Downs. ; 

Oxfordshire is not a manufacturing district. Witney 
was long celebrated for its blankets, and still retains 1ts 
fame ; but, in spite of the machinery which has been intro- 
duced to diminish the price, the manufacturers of York- 
shire and Lancashire excel those produced here. At pre- 
sent, however, this trade gives employment to 270 per- 
sons in the town and two adjoining hamlets. At Ban- 
bury, and its adjacent hamlet Neithrop, 125 persons i. 
occupied in making plushes and girth-webs, and a number 
in some other parishes within the county. Gloves ih a 
perior kind are made at Woodstock and its vicinity; @” 
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ord- there are some of the finer kinds of cutlery made in that 


town. Sacking is made at Abingdon and at Henley ; and 
many axles and coach-wheels at Henley-on-Thames. 

The rivers all discharge themselves into the Thames. 
They are formed by the numerous smail springs which 
are everywhere to be seen; and before they join the 
Thames, are called the Windrush, coming from Burford 
and Witney; the Evenlode, from Wichwood and Charl- 
bury; and the Cherwell, from the vicinity of Banbury. 
The Thames, composed of the stream of that name and 
the Isis (on which a strange confusion has arisen), is navi- 
gable from near one of its sources, not far from Leach 
lade, to the sea. The barges navigating it are from se- 
venty-five to one hundred tons burden, but the larger 
ones ascend no higher than Oxford. From the frequent 
recurrence of shoals, owing to the floods in winter, and the 
scarcity of water in summer, it is a dilatory navigation ; so 
that frequently the passage from America to London oc- 
cupies less time than from Leachlade to that city. The 
scarcity of fuel was severely experienced till within these 
last few years; but the completion of a canal which con- 
nects the city of Oxford with the collieries of Stafford. 
shire has removed the evil, and proved highly profitable 
to the proprietors of that important work. 

The city of Oxford, the glory of this county and of the 
kingdom, has already been described. 

The antiquities of this county have been accurately 
described, and are deserving of the closest inspection. 
Amongst them are traces of the various roads formed by 
the Romans, whose principal station was at Dorchester ; 
besides many funereal mounds, and the Vallum, called 
the Devil’s Ditch. The Priory of Godstow, and the ruins 
of many other religious houses, exhibit the architecture of 
different and remote ages. 

The population of this county, according to the returns 
at the four decennial enumerations, has been as follows, viz. 
in 1801, 109,620; in 1811, 119,191; in 1821, 136,971; 
and in 1831, 152,100. 

The occupiers of land employing labourers 


WOE eisaie IS sian pais dS voces ec seine oa Sole oe Sb aTeselves 2054 
Occupiers of land not employing labourers...458 
Labourers employed in agriculture......... 15,998 
Labourers employed in manufactures......... 711 
Labourers employed in retail trade or han- 

estate NEE ee 11,110 
Capitalists, batters wii. 6. abies ok ccdece 08 2,254 
Labourers not agricultural..........cs0s00000. 3,049 
Other males under twenty years of age.....2,547 
ieee LEER Tee ene 1,228 
Pomaletservantsyy,.ci.5..000.0...decceeeesoseve 5,571 


The towns within 


this county which contain more than 
1000 inhabitants are 


the following : 


ee ee 20,640 inhabitants. 
a ee 5,906 Pe 
WHEY oc. coe le ced eckes 5,336 
Henley-on-Thames......3,618 
so ee 2,868 
MIO, 1.6 oc oP eect 2,885 
Chipping Norton........2,637 
OME 2.055... ese... 1,866 
Méetlington..........0.... 1,833 
Bariptoms...........602... 1,605 
Deddington...............1,590 
Woodstock ...........0... 380 


The whole county is in the diocese of its chief city. 

The members returned to the House of Commons under 

_ the new law are, 

at Oxford, Witney, Deddington, and Nettlebed ; two each 

for the city and 
each for the boroughs of Banbury and Woodstock. 

The most distinguished residences are, Blenheim Cas- 
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tle, Duke of Marlborough ; 
Beaufort ; Brightwell, W. Lowndes Stowe, 
desdon Palace, Bishop of Oxford ; Crowsley Park, John 
Atkins Wright, Esq. ; Ditchley. Park, Lord Dillon ; 
Grey’s Court, Lady Stapleton ; Heythorp, Earl of Shrews- 
bury; Kirtlington Park, Sir H. W. Dashwood; Middle- 
ton Stoney, Earl of Jersey ; Mongewell, Bishop of Dur- 
ham; Mapledurham, Michael Blount, Esq.; Nuneham 
Park, Lord Vernon; Rycot Park, Earl of Abingdon ; 
Shiplake, Lord Mark Kerr; Shelswell, Harrison, 
Esq.; Shirburn Castle, Earl of Macclesfield; Thane 
Park, Miss Wykham; Wroxton, Earl of Guildford; Wa- 
terstock, W. H. Ashhurst, Esq. 3 Wormsley, John Fane, 
Esq.; Wheatfield, Lord Churchill. 

(See the Agricultural State of Oxfordshire, by Arthur 
Young ; Pott’s Oxfordshire ; and Brewer’s Account of Ox: 
fordshire, in the Beauties of England and Wales.) 

OXGANG, or OxGarTeE, is generally taken, in our old 
law-books, for fifteen acres, or as much ground as a single 
ox can plough in a year. 

OXUS, or Amu. This great river of Central Asia has 
its source in the high lands of Pamer, a branch of the main 
ridge of the Hindu Coosh Mountains, which, extending 
northward, forms the boundary between Thibet and Great 
Bukharia. It issues from a glacierin a narrow valley 200 or 
300 yards broad, which is enclosed on three sides by the 
high snowy mountain called Pooshtikhur. The stream is 
seen flowing from under the ice, which is stated to be at 
least forty spears in depth. ‘The spring itself is buried 
under the great mass of ice whence it issues, and cannot be 
seen; but there is no doubt of its issuing from this spot, as 
there is no other open or break from which it could issue 
at any more distant point. The small but swelling stream 
is carried north in this narrow valley for five coss or ten 
miles ; at eight miles it is twenty yards broad, and breast 
deep; and on leaving the valley, after being joined by many 
other springs from the same hill, it is fifty yards broad, and 
about four feet deep. It is joined by the Shiber about sixty 
miles from its source, which is sixty yards broad. The 
Oxus, however, is much broader, having been joined by se- 
ven or eight streams from knee to middle deep, and from 
ten to thirty yards broad. It flows in a south-west direc- 
tion for 120 miles, and then meets a high ridge of moun- 
tains running from west-north-west to east-south-east. 
From this point it takes a west-south-west course through 
the wild and mountainous regions which separate the coun- 
try of Balkh from Independent Tartary, until it breaks 
through the ridge in its progress southward, and meets 
some of the ridges which diverge from the main ridge of 
Hindu Coosh. In this part of its upper course, being a dis- 
tance of more than 300 miles, it is confined between the 
mountains, and is joined by numerous streams, from two 
to four of which are crossed in each day’s journey along its 
left or southern bank, besides two very considerable rivers, 
namely, the Soorkhab or Kurategeen River, and the Kok- 
cha or Budukshan River. It also receives the tribute of 
many streams from the north, the names of which are un- 
known in Europe. Its course is now west-north-west ; and 
it passes the far-famed city of Samarcand, which, however, 
is not situated on its banks, but on a river flowing into 
it. To Bukharia, which is situated on one of its tributary 
streams, it has a northerly course of 250 miles, being forced 
off in this direction by the high land of Hindu Coosh, 
which extends north of the ridge a considerable distance, 
and runs over a flat country, sandy, and little better than 
adesert. From this point to Ourgunge is a distance of 400 
miles, over a desert of at least 300 miles, with only a few 
habitations of horse-breeders along the banks. On the left 
bank is a forest the greater part of the way, through which 
those who pass are obliged to carry their provisions for eight 
or ten days at atime. Mr Elphinstone has thus traced 
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Blandford House, Duke of Oxgang 
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Oxycrate its course for 900 miles; and other travellers in the Kast 


i 


have gleaned scanty information respecting its lower course 


Oxygen. 4:1] it terminates in the Sea of Aral after a course of 1200 


miles. Frazer mentions, on the authority of a native travel- 

ler or merchant, that after passing the town of Ourgunge, 

it makes a turn to the east, and is joined by the Seer or Si- 

hon (the Jaxartes), when both spread out into a large lake, 

which has no outlet, its waters being absorbed by the sand 

of which the surrounding country is composed. Frazer 

seems to think that this account corresponds so well with 

that of the Arabian and the Persian geographers, that there 

is no denying credit to it. But the accounts of native tra- 

vellers are proverbially so erroneous, that no reliance can be 

placed upon them. They generally travel for the purposes 
of trade, and pay little attention to the geography of the coun- 
try, or other details ; and this, joined to their known careless- 
nessof truth, renders their testiniony of little value. Colonel 
Kinneir mentions, that Sir John Malcolm conversed with a 
native, who assured him that the termination of the river 
was in the Caspian Sea. ‘This opinion is, however, strongly 
combated by Mr Frazer, who affirms that there is nothing 
like evidence to prove that the Oxus ever reached the Cas- 
pian Sea ; that this notion rests on vague tradition, founded 
on ignorance ; and that all the native authorities who speak 
directly to this point constantly say that the Jeyhoon or 
Ammu falls into the lake of Khaurezm. The ancient geo- 
graphers were ignorant that there were two distinct lakes in 
Asia, namely, the Caspian Sea, and that of Aral. They sup- 
posed that both formed one lake ; and hence their error was 
extremely natural, in giving a termination to the Oxus in 
the Caspian, the only outlet which they knew to exist in 
the direction of its stream. But we know for certain that 
no river falls into the Caspian to the south of the bay of 
Mangulshuck ; for the caravans that pass and repass from 
Astrabad to Khyvah, and from thence to Mangulshuck, do 
not cross a single stream, or meet with a drop of running 
fresh water, after crossing the river Attruck near Astrabad. 
It is equally certain, from tlre same evidence, that no branch 
of the Oxus falls into the Caspian to the northward of Man- 
gulshuck. Mr Frazer, in answer to his inquiries concern- 
ing the rise of the Oxus or Ammu, was informed by a tra- 


veller who saw it in the summer season near Balkh, that it 


was as large as the Jumna in its fullest season, and per- 
fectly navigable for boats, which are in common use for 
crossing the stream, and for the conveyance both of goods 
and passengers from Balkh and from Bukharia to Ourgunge 
and Khyvah. At Bukharia it is a very large river, the 
stream being at no time less than a thousand yards wide ; 
and in summer, when the snow melts, it sometimes spreads 
to the breadth of four miles. It is deep, and navigable for 
boats, by which means an active intercourse is maintained 
in most parts of its course. (®.) 

OXYCRATE, an old term in Pharmacy, denoting a 
mixture of vinegar and water, proper to assuage, cool, and 
refresh. The usual proportion is one spoonful of vinegar 
to five or six spoonfuls of water. 

OXYDE, or Oxipe, in Chemistry, is the term employed 
to denote a very numerous class of bodies formed by the 
union of certain bases with a smaller proportion of oxygen 
than what is necessary for their conversion into acids. See 
CHEMISTRY. 

OXYDATION, or OxipatTion, is a term employed to 
express the process by which bodies are converted into 
oxides. See CHEMISTRY. 

OXYGEN, a term adopted in the chemical nomenclature 
to express the acidifying principle, and formed from éug, 
acid, and ywoucs, to generate. It is not found naturally in 
a separate state, but always in combination with some other 
substance. In its aériform or elastic state it is called 
oxygenous gas, and is the same as the dephlogisticated 
air of Priestley and Cavendish, the empyreal air of Scheele, 


O ZA 
and the vital or pure air of other chemists. See Cuz- 
MISTRY. ; 

OYER, in law-books, seems to have been anciently used 
for what is now called assizes. See ASsize. 

OYES, a corruption of the French Oyrz, Hear ye; a 
term or formula frequently used by the criers in our courts 
on making proclamations, or to enjoin silence. 

OYOLA, one of the larger Navigators’ Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, separated from Maouna or Massacre 
Island by a strait nine miles wide. It is mountainous to- 
wards the centre, from which the land slopes with a gen- 
tle declivity to the sea. Long. 171. 25. W. Lat. 14.8, 

OYSTER Harsovur, a bay on the south-west coast of 
New Holland, and north part of King George the Third’s 
Sound, discovered by Vancouver in 1791. Long. 118. 15.E. 
Lat. 34. 58. S. 

Oyster Island, an island situated in the Bay of Bengal, 
and extremely dangerous to vessels, as it rises very little 
above the level of the sea, and is surrounded by rocks. It 
abounds with small rock-oysters, which the natives of the 
opposite coast catch with hammers and carry to Chittagong, 
whence they are conveyed to Dacca and Calcutta. It isnine 
miles south-south-west of the north point of the Arracan 
River. 

OZANAM, James, a laborious mathematician, was born 
in the year 1640, at Bouligneux, in the principality of 
Dombes. His family was of Hebrew extraction, but had 
Jong been converts to the Catholic faith ; and some of them 
had held considerable places in the parliament of Pro- 
vence. Nature had given him a decided taste for the exact 
sciences ; but his father, who intended him for the church, 
took care not to foster an inclination adverse to his views; 
and, during four years, young Ozanam studied divinity, 
though with little pleasure or success. As he advanced 
in years, his aversion to this study increased in the same 
proportion as his ardour for the sciences, to which he was 
denied access, became more and more intense. His father, 
however, died just as he was about to complete his course 
of theology ; and being now his own master, he renounced 
all idea of entering the church, and, devoting hiniself en- 
tirely to the mathematics, made so great progress that, 
at the age of fifteen, he composed a work in which he at- 
terwards found some things deserving of publication. As, 
by the custom of Bresse, the estate went to the eldest son, 
the subject of this notice had no other resource than to 
teach mathematics, which he had not been permitted to 
study ; and, accordingly, having established himself at 
Lyons, he there supported himself for some time by the 
produce of his lessons, supplying the deficiency by his 
gains at play. Some foreigners, pupils of his, to whom 
he had lent fifty pistoles without taking any note or obli- 
gation for repayment, having mentioned the circumstance 
to the father of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, that magistrate, 
touched with so generous a trait of character, invited 
Ozanam to come to Paris, where he would necessarily find 
greater facilities for teaching than at Lyons. Ozanam.ac- 
cepted this proposition the more readily, because he de- 
sired above all things to make the acquaintance of the 
great geometers whose works he had studied ; and having 
abandoned play in order to devote himself entirely to the 
mathematics, he had soon a great number of pupils. But 
at first he wanted the prudence necessary to profit by his 
success. He was young, handsome, and sprightly, and 
being addicted to gallantry, he became entangled in some 
intrigues which, besides the annoyance they gave him, 4 
posed him to considerable ridicule. Reflection followed; 
and celibacy appearing to him a dangerous state, he mar- 
ried a young woman almost without fortune, who had m- 
terested him by an air of gentleness, modesty, and ha 
Nor, adds Fontenelle, did these fair appearances deceive 
lim. Satisfied with his condition, he divided his ume be- 
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anam. tween study and teaching. 
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He gave lessons during peace ; 


\~—and the time of war he employed in composing works 


which added to his ease and comfort as well as to his re- 
putation. He had as many as twelve children, who near- 
ly all died at an early age, and whom he regretted, says 
his panegyrist, “comme s'il efit été riche, ou plutot 
comme ne l’étant point; car ce sont les plus riches qui se 
tiennent les plus incommodés d’une nombreuse famille.” 
He lost his wife in 1701, and with her all the comfort and 
happiness of his life. Neither did this misfortune come 
single. The war of the succession, by depriving him of 
his scholars, reduced him to a melancholy condition. But 
his patience was never for an instant ruffled, and notwith- 
standing the difficulties in which he found himself in- 
volved, he lost nothing of his gaiety. About this time he 
was admitted into the Academy of Sciences as an éléve, a 
title which it was intended to elevate in general estima- 
tion by bestowing it on a man of Ozanam’s age and merit. 
He appears to have had a presentiment of approaching 
death, arising perhaps from some latent disorder within : 
and under this impression he refused to receive some fo- 
reign noblemen who wished to become his pupils, alleging 
that he should not live long enough to carry them through 
aregular course. At length, on the 3d of April 1717, im- 
mediately after dinner, which he had eaten with some relish, 
he felt himself unwell, and asked to be put to bed; but a 
few minutes afterwards he was struck with an apoplexy, 
which in less than two hours carried him off. Ozanam 
wasa man of a mild and calm disposition, of a cheerful 
and pleasant temper, and endeared by a generosity almost 
unparalleled. After marriage his manners were irreproach- 
able. He was sincerely pious, although in matters of re- 
ligion he did not allow himself to know more than the 
people, and studiously avoided intermeddling in theologi- 
cal disputes. He used to say that it was the business of 
the doctors of the Sorbonne to dispute, of the pope to de- 
cide, and of a mathematician to go to paradise in a per- 
pendicular line. He composed with extreme facility, and 
hever made any erasure or correction on his manuscripts, 
his first copy being always the last. 

Besides editions of the Eléments d’Euclide of Pére de 
Challies, of the Géométrie Pratigue, and the Traité du 
Sphere of Boulanger, and some Mémoires in the Collection 
of the Academy, the Journal des Savants, and other pub- 
lications, Ozanam wrote, 1. Tables des Sinus, Tangentes, 
et Secantes, et des Logarithmes, Lyon, 1670, and Paris, 
1685, in 8vo; 2. Traité de Gnomonique, Paris, 1673, in 
l2mo; 3. La Géométrie Pratique, ibid. 1684, in 12mo ; 
4. Traité des Lignes de premier genre, de la construction 
des Equations, etc. ibid. 1687, in 8vo; 5. L’Usage du 
Compas de Proportion expliqué, ibid. 1688, in 8vo; 6. 
Dictionnaire Mathématique, ibid. 1690, in 4to; 7. Cours de 
Mathématiques, ibid. 1693, in five vols. 8vo, reprinted at 
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Amsterdam in 1799; 8. Traité de la Fortification, con- 
taining the ancient and modern method for the construc- 
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tion and defence of strong places ; 9. Récréations Mathé- ©Zole. 


matiques et Physiques, ibid. 1694, in two vols. 8vo; 10. 
Nouvelle Trigonométrie, 1699, in 12mo; 11. Méthode fa- 
cile pour arpenter ou mésurer toutes sortes de Superficies, 
ibid. 1699, in 12mo; 12. Nouveaux Eléments d’Algébre, 
Amsterdam, 1702, in 8vo; 13. La Perspective Théorique 
et Pratique, ibid. 1711, in 8voy 14. La Géographie et 
Cosmographie, qui traite de la Sphére, ibid. 1711, in 8vo. 
Ozanam left in manuscript a treatise on the Analysis of 
Diophantus, which was in tlie library of D’Aguesseau. (See 
his Eloge by Fontenelle, the Mémoires of Niceron, and the 
Dictionary of Chaufepie.) ; Yew) 

OZELL, Joun, a well-known translator, who received 
the rudiments of his education in the free school at Ashby 
de la Zouch, and completed his grammatical studies at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. It was the intention 
of his friends to send him to Cambridge; but, averse to the 
confinement of a college life, and perhaps disinclined to 
the clerical profession, he solicited and obtained employ- 
ment in a public office of accounts, a situation for which 
he had been at much pains to qualify himself. His atten- 
tion to business, however, did not divert his thoughts from 
literature. He made himself master of the principal modern 
languages, especially French, Italian, and Spanish ; and 
from all these, as well as from the Latin and the Greek, 
he favoured the world with translations, which, if not re- 
markable for elegance, are generally pretty faithful to the 
originals. Ozell, though evidently a prudent man, had 
nevertheless a more exalted notion of his own abilities than 
the world was disposed to entertain; and this vain con- 
ceit probably led Pope to give him a place in the Dunciad, 
a species of distinction which seems to have annoyed him 
excessively. He died in the year 1748. (4) 

OZIERL, a city of the island of Sardinia, the capital of 
the diocese of the same name. It stands on a beautiful slope, 
in a healthy district, in which excellent wheat is raised 
and large flocks of sheep are pastured. Besides the cathe- 
dral, it contains several nunneries and monasteries, an hos- 
pital, and 7200 inhabitants. 

OZERNAIA, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, on the Oural, and so named from the 
lakes by which it is surrounded. The village contains a 
church and 200 houses. 

OZOL, or Ozout, a people who inhabited the eastern 
part of Atolia, called Ozolea. ‘This tract of territory lay 
at the northern extremity of the bay of Corinth, and ex- 
tended about twelve miles. The name Ozole, on account 
of its indelicate signification, was highly disagreeable to the 
inhabitants ; and they therefore exchanged it for that of 
tolians. 
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P THE fifteenth letter and eleventh consonant of the 
§ alphabet. The sound of it is formed by expressing 


=e breath somewhat more suddenly than in forming the 


sound of 8; but in other respects these two sounds are 
pretty much alike, and hence are often confounded. When 
p stands before ¢ or s, its sound is lost; as in the words 
psalms, psychology, Ptolemaic, ptisan, and the like ; but 
when placed before h, then both together have the sound 
fas in philosophy, physic, and many other words. P and 
B are so like each other, that Quintilian declares, that in 
the word obtinuit, his reason required him to put a 6, but 
that his ears could hear nothing but a p, optinuit 5 and 
hence, in ancient inscriptions and old glossaries, it appears 
that these two letters have often been confounded. Seve- 
ral nations still pronounce one for the other; the Welch 
and Germans particularly, who say, ponwm vinum, for bo- 
num vinum. Plutarch observes, that it was usual for those 
of Delphi to say Barew for ware, Pimgov for sixgov; and 
amongst the Latins, as often as an s followed, the b was 
changed into a p, as seribo, scripsi. 

As an abbreviation, P stands for Publius, Pondo, &c. 
PA. DIG. for Patricia Dignitas ; P. C. for Patres Con- 
seripti; P. F. for Publit Filius ; P. P. for’Propositum, or 
Propositum publicum ; P.R. for Populus Romanus ; P.R.S. 
for Pretoris sententia; P. R.S. P. for Preses provincia. 
P. M. amongst Astronomers, is frequently used for post 
meridiem, or afternoon; and sometimes for post mane, 
after the morning, that is, after midnight. P was also 
used amongst the ancients as a numeral letter, signifying 
the same with the G, viz. a hundred, according to the 
verse of Ugutio, 


P similem cum G numerum monstratur habere ; 


though Baronius is rather inclined to think that it stood 
for seven. When a dash was placed on the top of P, it 
stood for four hundred thousand. 

St Jerome, treating of Daniel, observes, that the Hebrews 
had no P, but that the pf served them instead of it; add- 
ing, that there is but one word in the whole Bible read with 
a P, viz. apadno. The Greek ¢ signifies 80. On the 
French coins, 2 denotes those that were struck at Dijon. 

In the Italian music, P stands for piano, or softly ; and 
P. P. P. for pianissimo, or very softly. Amongst pliysi- 
cians, P stands for pugil, or the eighth part of an handful ; 
P. Ai. partes equales, or equal parts of the ingredients ; 
P. P. signifies pulvis panium, or Jesuits’ bark in powder ; 
and ppt. preparatus or prepared. 

PABULUM, amongst natural philosophers, is the same 
with FUEL. 

PACAJES, a province of Bolivia, in South America, in 
the department of La Paz. It lies in the vicinity of the 
great lake of Titicaca, but its dimensions cannot be exactly 
stated. Being in the neighbourhood of the Andes, its cli- 
mate is cold, and its soil not very productive. ‘The inha- 
bitants, who are distributed in about fifteen small settle- 
ments, consist chiefly of Indians, and are employed for the 
most part in tending cattle and sheep, with which the pro- 
vince abounds, being well adapted for grazing. Several 
mines of silver and emeralds were formerly worked here, 
but this pursuit is now abandoned. There is a mine of 
talc, however, which supplies the whole of Bolivia and 
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Peru with plates of that substance, which is used as a Paces). | 
substitute for window-glass. Pacajes, the capital of the i t 
province, is situated eighty miles south-west of La Paz,in _ |] ” 

a variable climate. ‘Its chief commerce consists in the sale Pad ; 
of cattle to the neighbouring towns. -~ 

PACCALONGAN, a small European town and fort on 
the northern coast of the island of Java. It is the seat of 
the resident, and is chiefly peopled by natives and Chinese, 
though there are a few Dutch families. It is situated on 
the great road across the island, and near a forest, which 
is remarkably unhealthy. It is 282 miles east from Ba- 
tavia. 

PACE, a measure taken from the space between the 
two feet of a man in walking, being usually reckoned two 
feet and a half, and in some men a yard or three feet. 
The geometrical pace is five feet ; and 60,000 such paces 
make one degree on the equator. 

Pacer, in the manége, is of three kinds, viz, walk, trot, 
and gallop; to which may be added an amble, because 
some horses have it naturally. Horses which go shufiling, 
or with mixed paces between the walk and amble, are for 
the most part of no value. This commonly proceeds from 
their fiery temper, but sometimes from a weakness in their 
reins or legs. 

PACEM, a town on the north: coast of the island of Su- 
matra, the capital of a kingdom of the same name, depen- 
dent on Acheen. It contains above 500 families, and is 
120 miles south-east of Acheen. 

PACHAMAGC, a valley of Peru, in South America, ten 
miles south of Lima. It is celebrated for its pleasantness 
and fertility, but still more on account of a magnificent 
temple built by the Incas of Peru, in honour of their gods. 
When the Spaniards conquered Peru they found immense 
riches in this temple. : 

PACIFIC Oczay, the vast ocean which separates Asia 
from America. It is called Pacific, from the moderate 
weather which the first mariners who sailed in it expe- 
rienced between the tropics; and it was called South Sea, 
because the Spaniards crossed the isthmus of Darien from 
north to south when they first discovered it, though it 1s 
properly the Western Ocean with regard to America. 

PACKANGA, a town on the eastern coast of the Ma- 
lay peninsula, situated on the river of the same name. It 
has now lost much of its former importance, though it 1s 
still conveniently situated for trade. Lat. 3. 32. N. 

PACKET, or Packet-Boart, a vessel appointed to carry 
by sea, in the most expeditious manner, the mail of letter- 
packets, and expresses, from one kingdom to another. — 

PACTOLUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Lydia, 
rising in Mount Tmolus, and also called Chrysorhoas, from 
its rolling down golden sand. From this river Croesus 1s 
thought to have derived all his riches. . 

PACUVIUS, Marcus, of Brundusium, in Calabria, a 
tragic poet of high reputation, who flourished about 
year of Rome 600. He was nephew of Ennius; publishe 
several theatrical pieces, of which only some fragments re 
main; and died at Tarentum at above ninety years of .. 

PADAH, a town of Hindustan, in the province of os. 
waneh, and district of Gangpoor, situated on the east € 
of the Soanke River, and belonging to an independent #1)- 
du chief. Long. 84. 45. E. Lat. 22. N. 
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PADANG, a small island in the Eastern Seas, near the 
west coast of Borneo. Long. 109. 21. E. Lat. 0. 33. S. 

PADANG-GUCHI, a small river of Sumatra, which 
runs into the sea on the western coast, between the 4th and 
5th degrees of south latitude. 

PapDana, one of the principal Dutch settlements on the 
west coast of Sumatra, and to which all the otlier factories, 
as Pulo Chinco, Priaman, and Adjerhadja, were formerly 
subordinate. The town, with the fort, which is a square 
with four bastions of stone, is situated one mile up the river. 
There are on the opposite side mountains which command 
the fort at the distance of about 300 yards. Some pepper, 
camphor, and benzoin, are furnished 3 but since the estab- 
lishment of the English at Bencoolen the quantity collect- 
ed has been small. Padang was first visited by the Eng- 
lish East India ships in 1649; it was then in possession of 
the Dutch, who retained it till 1781, when it was taken by 
the British, but given up at the peace of 1783. These 
settlements were again taken in 1794, but were given up 
to the Dutch at the general peace of 1814. 

PADDINGTON, one of those parishes in the county 
of Middlesex which, by the increase of building in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis, may be considered as a part of 
London, with which it is in contact on the north-east part. 
This in some measure accounts for its rapid growth, which 
has also been accelerated by the Grand Junction Canal ter- 
minating in a capacious basin furnished with storehouses 
for goods of all kinds. The parish-church is in the centre 
of a small green, and is an elegant object; and some new 
churches are in progress. In 1801, the population amount- 
ed to 1881, in 1811 to 4609, in 1821 to 6476, and in 1831 
to 14,540. 

PADDOC, or Pappoc-Coursg, a piece of ground en- 
compassed with pales or a wall, and taken out of a park, 
for exhibiting races with greyhounds, for plates, wagers, 
and the like. 

PADERBORN, acity of the Prussian province of West- 
phalia, in the government of Minden, and the capital of a 
circle of the same name, which extends over 108 square 
miles, and comprehends two cities, two towns, and thirty- 
eight villages, with 26,500 inhabitants. The city is built 
on the river Pader, and contains one Lutheran and four Ca- 
tholic churches, two ancient monasteries now secularised, 
and one nunnery. It has 900 houses built in a very an- 
tique style, and a population of 6200 persons, chiefly Catho- 
lies. It was celebrated for a peculiar kind of linen, to 
which it gave its name. ‘There are now some extensive 
breweries and distilleries. Long. 8. 38.21. E. Lat. 52. 45. 
32. N. 

PADIHAM, a township and chapelry in the parish of 
Whalley, in the hundred of Blackburn, of the county of 
Lancaster, 213 miles from London. In 1801 the popula- 
tion amounted to 2118, in 1811 to 2556, in 1821 to 3060, 
and in 1831 to 3529, 

PADSTOW, a seaport 
in the hundred of Pydar, 
thirty from Launceston. 


and market-town of Cornwall, 
243 miles from London, and 
It is situated on the left bank of 
the river Alan or Camel, where there is a harbour which 
is rather difficult to enter, but secure within, and containing 
water for vessels of five hundred tons burden. It has a con- 
siderable pilchard fishery ; and in summer it is resorted to 
forsea-bathing. The market is held on Saturday. In 1801 
the population amounted to 1332, in 1811 to 1498, in 1821 
to 1700, and in 1831 to 1822, 
PADUA, a delegation of the Austrian province of Mi- 
lan, in Italy, bounded on the north by Treviso, on the east 
y Venice, on the south by Polesina, and on the west by 
.€rona and Vicenza. It extends over 837 square miles, 
Is divided into twelve districts, containing 104 communes, 
and has a population of 296,000 persons. The land, ex- 
cept on the west side, is an extended plain. It is drained 
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by the rivers Etsch, the Brenta, and the Musone ; and it 
has numerous canals, which serve, many for irrigation, and 
some for navigation. The agriculture is well conducted, 
and yields abundantly wheat, maize, rice, and all kinds of 
horticultural products. Fruit is in superfluity, and much 
wine is made. Olives, hemp, flax, and silk are copiously 
grown, and afford employment to manufacturers, who fabri- 
cate various kinds of goods. 

Papua, a city, the capital of the delegation of the same 
name, in Italy. It is built on the river Baglioni, which 
is connected by a canal with the several lagunes. It is 
surrounded with walls and ditches, and defended by seve- 
ral bastions. It has several fine squares, but the streets 
are narrow, and in general filthy, though they contain some 
very magnificent buildings, especially the palace or state- 
house, the university, and the theatre. Besides the cathe- 
dral, it contains ninety-six churches and chapels, sixteen 
hospitals, and 6000 houses, with 46,300 inhabitants. Its 
university is an establishment of grcat celebrity, and has at 
present upwards of forty professors, though only about thrce 
hundred pupils. There are depending on it an observa- 
tory, an anatomical theatre, a library with 60,000 volumes, 
and similar institutions. It is a place of some trade in the 
manufacturing of woollen goods, which, howcver, are chiefly 
of the coarser kinds. There are also silk and linen many.- 
factures, a trade in wine, oil, and leather, and a transit com- 
merce by the canal. Long. Ll. 46. 38. E. Lat. 45. 23. 
40. N. 

PADUAN, amongst medallists, a modern medal struck 
in imitation of the antique, or a new medal struck with 
all the marks and characters of antiquity. This name is 
properly applicable to those medals only which were struck 
in the seventh century by an Italian painter born at Pa- 
dua, who succeeded so well in the imposture, that the best 
judges are at a loss to distinguish his medals from the ge- 
nuine ones; but it is also used to signify all medals of 
this kind. 

PADULA, a town of Naples, 
pato Citeriore. It stands in the Valley of Diana, between 
hills, and contains 5900 inhabitants. 

PADUS, now the Po, anciently called Eridanus, espe- 
cially by the Greeks, a river of Italy, celebrated in fable. 

P/ZEAN, amongst the ancient pagans, was a song of re- 
joicing sung in honour of Apollo, and chiefly used on occa- 
sions of victory and triumph. 

Paw, in the ancient poetry, is a foot consisting of four 
syllables, of which there are four kinds ; the paean primus, 
secundus, tertius, and quartus. The peean primus consists 
of one long syllable and three short ones, or a trochzeus and 
pytrhichius, as ¢emporibus ; the paean secundus consists of 
a short syllable, a long, and two short, or an iambus and 
a pyrrhichius, as potentia ; the pean tertius consists of 
two short syllables, with a long and a short one, or a pyrr- 
hichius and a trochzeus, as animatus 3 and the paan quar- 
tus consists of three short syllables and a long one, or a 
pyrrhichius and iambus, as celeritas. 

PADO-BAPTISM, infant baptism, or that conferred on 
children: from ces, infant, and Bumrriouc, baptism. This 
has been the subject of great controversy in the church. 

PAGAMHM, an eminent city of the Burman empire, 
situated on the eastern bank of the Irrawuddy. ‘This 
city was formerly the residence of a dynasty of kings, 
and it still contains numerous temples, in a superior style 
of architecture to those built in later times. Little remains 
of the city except a brick rampart. It has, however, a good 
market, well supplied with grain, oil, fish, and vegetables. 
Long. 94. 35. E. Lat. 21. 9. N. 

PAGAN, Brarse Francois CoMTE DE, an eminent 
French mathematician, was born at Avignon, in Provence, 
on the 3d of March 1604, and embraced the profession of 
arms at fourteen, having been bred to it with the great- 
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Paganalia est care. In 1620 hc was engaged at the siege of Caen, 


I 


in the battle of Pont de Cé, and the reduction of the Na- 


i i 1S. 2 ° ° s 
_Pagninus. vorrese, and the rest of Béarn, where he signalized him- 


self, and acquired a reputation far surpassing his years. 
He was present in 1621 at the siege of St John d’ Angeli ; 
as also at that of Clarac and Montauban, where he lost 
his left eye by a musket-shot. After this time there hap- 
pened neither siege nor battle in which he did not sig- 
nalize himself by some effort of courage and conduct. At 
the passage of the Alps and the barricade of Suza, he put 
himself at the head of the forlorn hope, and immediately 
began a furious assault, and, the army coming to his as- 
sistance, forced the barricades. When the king laid siege 
to Nancy in 1633, Count Pagan had the honour to attend 
his sovereign, in drawing the lines and forts of circumval- 
lation. In 1642 his majesty sent him to serve in Portugal 
in the capacity of field-marshal ; and in the same year he 
unfortunately lost his eye-sight. But though he was thus 
disabled from serving his country in the field, he resumed, 
with greater vigour than ever, the study of the mathema- 
tics and fortification, and, in 1645, gave the public a trea- 
tise on this latter subject. In 1651 he published his Geo- 
metrical Theorems, which show a perfect knowledge of all 
parts of the mathematics. In 1657 he published his The- 
ory of the Planets, a work which distinguished him amongst 
astronomers as much as that on fortification did amongst 
engineers; and, in 1658, his Astronomical Tables. Count 
Pagan died at Paris on the 18th of November 1665. 

PAGANALIA, certain festivals observed by the an- 
cicnt Romans in the month of January. They were insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius, who appointed a certain number 
of villages (pagi), in each of which an altar was to be 
raised for annual sacrifices to their tutelar gods; at these 
all the inhabitants were to assist, and give prescnts int 
money, according to their sex and age, by which means 
the number of country people was known. ‘The servants 
upon this occasion offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus, in 
order to obtain plentiful harvests. 

PAGANISM, the worship or adoration of false gods. 

PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other 
similar decoration, variously adorned with colours, flags, &c. 
carried about in public shows and processions. 

PAGES, three small rocky islets in the strait between 
Kangaroo Island and the main shore of New Holland. 
Long. 138. 21. E. Lat. 35. 46. S. 

PAGI, AnTony, one of the ablest critics of his time, 
was born at Rogne in Provence in the year 1624. He de- 
voted himself to the study of chronology and ecclesiastical 
history, in which he cxcelled. His principal work is, a 
criticism on the Annals of Baronius, in which he has rec- 
tified a great number of mistakes both in chronology and 
in facts. Pagi died in 1699. 

PAGNANI, a large market-town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince Principato Citeriore, of the. kingdom of Naples. It 
now contains, with adjoining villages, 9630 inhabitants. 

PAGNINUS, SancrTes, an Italian Dominican, eminent 
for his skill in oriental languages and biblical learning, was 
born at Lucca in 1466. He was deeply and accurately 
skilled in Latin, Greck, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic, 
but particularly in the Hebrew. He applied himself to 
examine the vulgar translation of the Scriptures ; and be- 
lieving it to be greatly corrupted, he undertook to make a 
new one from the Hebrew text. The design of Pagninus 
seemed a bold one; yet such was his reputation, that it 
was approved by Leo X., who promised to furnish him with 
all necessary means for carrying on the work, which was 
printed at Lyons in 1527. This is the first modern trans- 
lation of the Bible from the Hebrew text. Pagninus, how- 
ever, is thought to have adhered with too great servility 
to the original text, and thus to have rendered his trans- 
lation obscure, barbarous, and full of solecisms. He also 
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translated the New Testament from the Greek ; and was Pag; 


author of a Hebrew Lexicon and a Hebrew Grammar. 


He died in 1536, aged seventy. Luther spoke of him and -"t 


his translations in terms of the highest praise. 

PAGO, an island in the Adriatic, forming a portion of 
the Austrian province of Dalmatia. It is long, and of a 
singular form, with several peninsulas, and abounds in salt 
lagunes, from which much culinary salt is made. The 
island abounds in excellent coal. It contains 4300 inhabi- 
tants of the Sclavonian race. 

PAGOD, or Pacova,a name given by the Hindus and 
others to the temples where they worship their gods. 

Pacop, or Pagoda, is also the name of a gold and sil- 
ver coin, current in several parts of the East Indies. 

PAHANG, or PuLto Pauane, a small island in the 
Eastern Seas, near the coast of Malacca, five miles east 
from the town of Pahang. 

PAHANG, a town of Malacca, on the east coast, situat- 
ed twelve miles from the sea, on a broad and shallowriver, 
full of shoals. Itis divided at its mouth, which is situated 
in lat. 3. 45. N., into two channels, which are navigable for 
small vessels up to the town. It is enclosed by a wall made 
of the trunks of trces joined close together, and about 
twenty-four feet in height. ‘The streets are fenced on 
both sides with hedges of reeds, and planted with cocoa 
and other trees; so that it has more the appearance of 
an assemblage of gardens than of a regular city. It for- 
merly carried on a considerable trade, and was visited by 
vessels from various parts of India, such as Bantam, Bata- 
via, Japan, and China. At present the trade is carried on 
in vessels belonging to the place, in which are imported 
articles of European manufacture, such as iron, cutlery, 
glass; also piece-goods, woollens, tobacco, &c. In return 
they receive from the eastern islands cloves, elephants’ 
teeth, mace, nutmegs, rattans, sago, tortoise-shell. Gold- 
dust, with which the river abounds, is also a principal ar- 
ticle of trade. The mouth of the river is in lat. 3, 45. N. 

PAHO, a river on the west coast of the isle of Celebes, 
which runs into the Straits of Macassar. Long. 119. 52. 
E. Lat. 3. 10.58. 

PAIMB(CEUF, an arrondissement of the department 
of the Lower Loire, in France, 832 square miles in extent. 
It comprehends five cantons, divided into twenty-six com- 
munes, and contains 39,800 inhabitants. The capital is 
the city of the same name, situated on the left bank of the 
Loire, and nine miles from its mouth. It has a good haven, 
where the larger ships discharge their lading into craft to 
convey it to Nantes. There are several establishments for 
building and repairing ships. The city contains 800 houses 
and 3980 inhabitants. 

PAINOMJEUNG, a castle of Thibet, situated on a per- 
pendicular rock washed by a river which flows at its foot. 
Long. 89. 10. E. Lat. 29. N. 

PAINSWICK, a market-town of the county of Glou- 
cester, in the hundred of Bisley, 101 miles from London, 
and seven from Gloucester. It is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of a small stream which empties itself into the 
Stroud. The town is not large; but the parish is divided 
into four lythings, and contains 6510 acres of land. It ts 
a place of great antiquity, having a church of various styles 
of architecture, with a tower, on which is a spire rising to 
the height of 174 feet. On the summit of a hill called 
Spire Head, adjoining to the town, are the ruins of an an- 
cient fortification called Kingsbury Castle. It has a good 
market, which is held on Tuesday. The principal occupa- 
tion consists in making superfine woollen cloths ; and, by 
the population returns of 1831, the number of the families 
employed in trade and manufactures was 448, whilst those 
cmployed in agriculture were 195, and all others 243. In 
1801 the population amounted to 3150, in 1811 to 3201, 
in 1821 to 4044, and in 1831 to 4099. 
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var of things through the medium of form and colour, light and 
ifnition. shadow. Colour, and light and shadow, can by themselves 
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PAINTING is the art of conveying thought by the imitation 


do little more than excite sensations of harmony and senti- 
ment, independently of action, passion, or story; but if 
founded upon form, thoughts become clear, expressions of 
passion intelligible, and actions, gestures, and motions of the 
human frame defined and decided. orm therefore is the 
basis of painting, sculpture, architecture, and design of every 
description. 

Any school of painting, therefore, which is established 
upon a principle different from this, or which makes the sub- 
ordinate parts of colour, light, and shadow the principal law 
of its practice instead of a component part, is in opposition 
to the most celebrated schools in the world; for the most 
eminent both in Greece and in Italy, were indebted for their 
celebrity and renown to the strict observance of the doctrine 
here enunciated. In Greece, the schools of Sicyon, Corinth, 
Athens and Rhodes, and in Italy, those of Pisa, F lorence, 
Rome, and Bologna, were the most important, the most use- 
ful, and the most intellectual; and in all these form consti- 


TIN G. 


munication. But independently of all theory, there cannot Painting. 
be adoubt of the extreme antiquity of painting. The walls of =~ 


Babylon were painted after nature with different species of 
animals, hunting expeditions, and combats. Simiramis was 
represented on horseback striking a leopard with a dart, and 
her husband Ninus wounding a lion. “ And I went in and 
saw, and behold every form of creeping things, and abonii- 
nable beasts, and all the idols ef the house of Israel, pour- 
trayed on the wall round about.” (Ezek. viii. 18.) .<“She 
saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chal- 
deans pourtrayed in vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
their Joins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of 
them princes to look at, after the manner of the Babylo- 
nians and Chaldeans.” (chap. xxiii. 14, 15.) It is inferred 
from a passage of Diodorus Siculus, that these figures were 
painted first on the brick before burning, and then vitrified 
by fire.’ But before this was done, experience must have 
been acquired of the liability to decay of painting upon ex- 
ternal walls ; and considering, too, that great statues were 
erected in Babylon, the arts must have existed amongst the 
Babylonians long before the period here referred to. 


But a great revolution has taken place in our ideas on this Antiquity 
subject, from the decyphering of hieroglyphics, and we are Of art in 
now assured of the extreme antiquity of art, in ages hitherto Ethiopia, 


tuted the great and fundamental law of their practice. But 
in Venice, colour took the lead ; it predominated too in Hol- 
. land and Flanders ; and it has always reigned, to the sacri- 


fice of common sense, in Britain. Yet for sound and philo- 
sophical views of art, as a vehicle of passion or ofmoral nation- 
al influence, neither of these schools ean be referred to, with 
the sanie conviction or confidence with which all nations can 
refer to the former great sources of sense, principle, and 
genius. 

In what country Painting first originated, is nearly as dif- 
ficult to discover, as it is to find a country where it never ex- 
isted at all. Design, the basis of painting, must have begun 
with the very first instrument of necessity which man required. 
The origin of anyart, science, or discovery, is notso muchow- 
ing to the particular accident which happened to the individual 
concerned, as to the intellectual adaptation of that individual 
to receive impressions of a peculiar nature from the particu- 
lar circumstance which occurred. Thus whether Music was 
invented by the man, who, listening to the sound of an anvil, 
instantly composed notes ; or whether Painting was disco- 
vered by the lovely girl, who, watching the shadow of her 
lover, as he sat silent at the prospect of parting, traced it 
upon the wall as a memento of their mutual affection ; whe- 
ther it originated with Philocles in Egypt, or Cleanthes in 
Corinth, or long before Egypt or Greece were habitable 2 
tne principle is the same. Without an inherent suscepti- 
bility to the impressions of sound, in preference to all other 
impressions, in the man, or an inherent susceptibility to the 
impressions of form equally intense in the girl, the intellec- 
tual faculties of either would have never been excited to 
compose notes, or to define figures. The art originated with 
the first man who was born with such acute sensibility to the 
beauty of form, colour, and light and shadow, as to be im- 
pelled to convey his thoughts by positive imitation. 

When the Spaniards landed in South America, the mode 
by which the natives conveyed intelligence of their arrival to 
king Montezuma was by painting the clothes of the strangers, 
their looks, their dress, and their ships. This certainly must 
ave been the most ancient, because the most simple and ob- 


vious mode in the world of conveying thought, after oral com- 


1 Barry’s Lectures. 


2 Now in the Bristol Museum. 


deemed almost entirely fabulous. From Asiatic art we have 
been accustomed to turn to that of the Egyptians ; but it is 
no longer considered as a matter of speculation thatthe Ethio- 
pians preceded the latter in knowledge, and that from this 
ancient people the Egyptians received gradually a knowledge 
of art. The course of civilisation probably descended from 
Ethiopia to Egypt; and yet we have evidence of the existence 
of Egyptian painting and sculpture more than eighteen centur- 
ies before Christ, and even then the arts were in the highest 
condition that the Egyptian school ever attained. From the 
most ancient records of the Jewish and Greek historians, 
in which Egyptian and Ethiopian monarchs are mentioned, 
and their actions narrated, we can now turn to correspond- 
ing traces of their existence and exploits commemorated up- 
on the durable materials of the temples, tombs, and palaces 
which still remain. When therefore it is found that this me- 
thod of interpreting hieroglyphics has proved to be correct, 
in all that we know of the Czsars and the Ptolemies, or see 
casually alluded to respecting the Pharaohs,we have no right 
at all to dispute the truth of the same mode of interpretation 
when it indicates a still higher antiquity, though we have not 
the means of confirming it by collateral reference. Eighty 
miles above Dongola, Lord Prudhoe discovered the remaius 
of a magnificent city, which he conceives to have been the 
capital of Tirhakah mentioned in the Bible ; and anongst 
these ruins he observed two nobly executed lions, specimens 
of Ethiopian skill. On the shonlders of one is the name of 
Amenoph III., who was called Memnon by Greek historians. 
The style and execution of these great works are evidence 
of the talent of this people2 It is now certain that as early 
as the nineteenth century before Christ, the walls and 
temples of Thebes were decorated with paintings and sculp- 
ture, commemorating personal and historical events ; and 
certainly in comparing the designs on these temples with 
those ofa later period, we must conclude that the Egyptian 
school of painting never exceeded their merit.2 

The conclusion to be drawn is, that at this time the Egyp- 


* See last vol. of Sculpture, (Dilletanti.) 
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Painting. tian priesthood had not interfered with art or artists ; but 
\oon\ = that the painters were left freely to commemorate the great 


actions of their employers, to study nature, and to do as they 
liked. Many of these actions are delineated in anatural man- 
ner, and there is a great deal of dignity in the figure of the 
hero; the sea fightsare also well grouped, and there are many 
of the ‘Trajan-column figures, and not more gross perspec- 
tive is visible. The colour is a mere illumination, and the 
composition as a whole infantine ; but there is proportion, 
and not absolute ignorance of the component parts.! After 
this period, artbecame a mere tool in the hands of the priests; 
and as the law compelled the son to follow the profession of 
his father, it may be supposed that painting degenerated 
intothe mere fac-simile of prescribed forms of gods, godesscs, 
and men, and that in the time of the Ptolemies it was little 
better than an illuminated hieroglyphic. 


Characterof The Egyptians appear to have done every thing with re- 
Egyptian ference to form. Their painting was at best but ccloured 


design. 


sculpture. They seem to have been aware of the mortality 
of colours, and to have said, “ As colours must go, let us cut 
out the designs in stone, so that at least form may remain 
in our granite sculpture, and defy every thing but the con- 
vulsion of the earth.” First the designer drew the outline in 
red, then the master artist corrected it, then the sculptor cut 
it, then the painter coloured it, gods blue, goddesses yel- 
low, men red, and draperies green and black; and such is the 
extreme dryness of the climate, that a traveller says, he saw 
in Nubia, a bas-relief half cnt, with the red outline left for 
the rest, and that he wetted his finger and put it up, and 
immediately obliterated a part of the red chalk. 

The Egyptians would seem to have been a severe people, 
as hard as their own granite They had an awful feeling of 
respect for the wisdom of their ancestors ; they hated re- 
form; no physician dared to prescribe a new medicine, and 
no painter dared to invent a new thought. Plato says, that 
the pictures of his day in Egypt were just the same as from 
ages immemorial ;? and, according to Winkelman, another 
cause of their inferiority in painting, was the little estima- 


TING. 


very want of ideal beauty gives an assurance that the figures Painti 


are Egyptian nature, and that every habit, public, private, 
civil and religious, is laid open to us, by the wonderful disco- 
verics of Belzoni and his followers: it is almost as impossible 
now for an artist to be incorrect in painting an Egyptian sub- 
ject, asit would be to err in painting a Britishone. Inatomb 
laid open by Belzoni, the characters of the procession weread- 
mirably distinguished; the Jew, the Egyptian, the Negro, and 
the Chaldaxan, were aslittle liable to be confoundedas if they 
hadbeenbeforeus. Intheirsculpture, however, thereis more 
of science than in their painting. Sculpture was practised 
by the priesthood, and sculptors were called sacred stone- 
cutters. The great head of Memnon im the British Museum, 
is beautifully cut, the nose and mouth cspecially ; and, con- 
sidering its remote antiquity, it is really a great wonder. 

Upon the whole, it is impossible to believe that the art 
of painting, amongst other nations, owed much to the Egyp- 
tians; they had no colour, and no light and shadow, but only 
some form, some expression, and some character. The groups 
of the ruins of Elythia shew a great deal of nature and sim- 
plicity ; the animals are varied, and the cows are lowing and 
gamboling ; yet it is after all but childish work, and as the 
paintings at ‘Thebes are the best, those of Elythia have not 
much to boast of. 

Whether the Greeks owe their beginnings to Egypt, is 


tion in which painters were held, and their cxtreme igno- 
rance. Not a single painter of eminence has reached us, 
and but one sculptor, viz. Memnon, author of three statues 
at the entrance of the greattemple at Thebes. Inthe know- 
ledge of the figure it is impossible they could be great; for 
thereis proof that they dared not touch the dead body for dis- 
section, and even the embalmers risked their lives from the 
hatred of the populace. 

Winkelman divides Egyptian design into three periods: 
First, from the earliest times to the conquest of Cambyses 3 
secondly, from the conquest of Cambyses to the subjugation 
of the Persian and the establishment of the Greek dynasty 
in Egypt ; and, thirdly, from that period to the time of Ha- 
drian2 When the paintings at Thebes were executed is 
not known. But they were upon the walls at the expulsion 
of the Shepherd Kings, and this was the first period of their 
art, and before Moses. The Egyptians never, in either art, 
rcached the power of making men, as Aristotle said of Po- 
lygnotus, betéer than thcy were; in other words, they neverat- 
tained the true ideal beauty, founded on nature, yet above it. 
Their figures are debased transcripts of what they had about 
them, and therefore, so far authentic as to character. The 
Egyptian female heads are far from displeasing ; they have a 
sleepy voluptuous eye,°a full and pleasant mouth, high cheek 
bones, dark brows, and thcre is something by no means dis- 
agreeablein the silent lazy look of their expression. But the 


people must next be examined. That they had sculptors amongst 
and chasers, is evident ; but it is not so certain that painting Hebrews: 
was practised. ‘Though the cunning work of the curtains in 
Exodus means tapestry, and for any cunning work of the kind, 
designs coloured must have been executed; yet there is 
no proof in any part of the Bible that painting as an art was 
ever practised by them ; and even the designs alluded to, 
were exclusively applied for the purposes of religion. “ More- 
over, thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains of fine 
twined linen, with blue, and purple, and scarlet with cheru- 
bim of cunning work shalt'thou make them.” (Exodus xxvi. 1.) 
« And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, See, I have called 
by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe 
of Judah; and I have filled him with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, 
to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner 
of workmanship.” (Exod. xxxi. 1—5.) Yet when Solomon 
wanted artists, he sent to Tyre, which is presumptive evr 
dence of a deficiency of skill at Jerusalem. No allusion 1s 
made to the existence of the art of painting amongst the He- 
brews ; yet it is hardly possible to suppose a people working 
in stone, and silver, and gold, and timber, designing an 

weaving a cunning work of cherubims on curtains and bor- 


Eastern 
tions. 


! See the French national work on Egypt. : 

2 Odyss. lib. xvii. v. 448. 5 See 2d vol. of Ancient Sculpture, (Dilletanti. ) 

3 De Legibus, lib. 2. 6 See Description de Egypte, tom. i. plates. —, 

7 Col. Leake says there is a remnant of blue on the temple of Theseus; but that may be as applied to architecture. The question *, 
whether the great painters used it in their art. Pliny says no, and Quintilian confirms him by applying to them the expression simp 
color. No colour is simplex where pure blue is used. 


4 Wink. lib. ii, chap. 2. 
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inting- ders for garments, and having been so long amongst the 
~~ Egyptians, to have been ignorant of painting ; but it is the 


opinion of one of the greatest living authorities inthe church, 
that the representation of any object by painting was not 
permitted to the Hebrews. 

With respect to the painting of the Pheenicians, Persians, 
Indians, and Chinese, it was in the earliest ages, and has 
ever since been, miserable and wretched. Although the 
Indians and Persians have always been celebrated for their 
tapestry, yet it is more for the excellence of the material 
than the purity of their designs. You may know a tiger 
from an elephant, though scarcely from a monkey, in their 
tapestry, shawls, and carpets; but in their utter ignorance 
of the nakcd figure, their long, barbarous, and cumbersome 
garments, and their want of science, are so grossly palpable, 
that they have never been, and never will be, referred to 
by any nation as authority in design. In their coins, how- 
ever, the ancient Phoenicians shewed moré knowledge of the 
form than the Persians, the Chinese, or the Indians. 

From the painting of these Eastern nations, we may now 
justifiably approach a people, whose origin, history, and sci- 
ence, have puzzled historians more than perhaps the Atlan- 
tides themselves. Who the Etruscans were nobody knows ; 
but all agree that thcy were not aborigines, and this is es- 
‘tablishing something. Yet it can scarcely be questioned that 
‘in their most remote, as well as their more refined periods, 
they were indebted for theirarts, their language, and their re- 
ligion, principally to the Grecians. The time when the Etrus« 
cans had commercial relations with Egypt and Greece, is 
hardly known 3! but as their early style of artis alittle Egyptian 
and their subjects Grecian, they were no doubt connected with 
‘both, even before the Greeks had settled in Italy. It is not 
yet decided where they came from, and who they were, and 
if one consults all who have written on the subject from He- 
rodotus to M. Raoul-Rochette, he is likely to be as open to 
@new theory as when he began. Their early works prove 
nothing. ‘These are like the early works of almost all bar- 
barous nations. The gods of the Etruscansare, in point of art, 
‘the gods of the Peruvians, the Sandwich Islanders, or the Es- 
quimaux. Idols are idols, in early nationsall over the world; 
and the bandy-lezged Apollos, squinting Pans, and Diz in- 
digenetes, sixteen heads high, of this mysterious people, would 
do as well for any of the gods of the South Seas, as the early 
‘barbarians of the Mediterranean.2- When commerce brought 
them in contact with Greece and Egypt, traces of the art of 
both nations become apparent ; but this is no evidence that 
they came exclusively from one nation or from the other. 

Winkelman is a person of great genius, andalways touches 
art as if he saw the whole ground. He divides Etruscan 
art into three epochs, Heyne into five ;? he goes to leading 
points, Heyne enters into details. The first epoch was 
§T0ss ; the second exhibited traces of Greek or Pelasgic art ; 
the third had a taint of egyptian; the fourth was better ; 
the fifth produced ideal beauty and Greek mythology ; and 
this completes the period till decay. Campania was colo- 
nized 801 B.c.; but the Eubzeans had founded Cuma 1550 
B.c. This neighbourhood brought the Etruscans in contact 
with Greek art, when about the ninth or eleventh Olympiad 
Greek colonies were established in Sicily; and the intercourse 
being reciprocal and complete, it cannot be wondered, that 
the more ignorant of the two nations became fascinated and 
moculated by the superior one, and thus rendered Etruscan 
80 like Greek art, that it has ever since produced doubt and 
confusion. 

According to Pliny, the arrival of Demaratus with Clean- 
thes from Corinth, first brought art into Etruria about 650 


1 B.C. 1556. 2 See Gorius. 
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B.C. 5 yet, he says, there were beautiful pictures at Ardea and P ainting. 
Lanuvium, which were older than Rome, and Rome was *=\—™ 


founded 754 z.c. Heyne says, that before Rome was built, 
casting of metal, sculpture, and painting existed in Etruria 
anterior to any connection of the Etruscans with Greece ; 
according to Winkelman the Etruscans were advanced in 
art before the Greeks, and it was a tradition of the remote 
ages, that Deedalus flying from Minos settled in Etruria and 
first sowed the seeds of design. When Etruria became a 
Roman province, Marcus F lavius Flaccus besicged Volsi- 
nium, the etymological meaning of which is, “The town of 
artists,” and brought away two thousand statues from that 
city alone. An able writer, in the « Newcastle Transac- 
tions” contends, that it is doubtful if the Etruscans had any 
art before the arrival of the Greeks. No historian of 
this nation has reached us; their inscriptions are not yet 
thoroughly decyphered ; and as the Romans destroyed every 
monument of surrounding nations, there is no fixing their 
antiquity. It is clear, however, that painting flourished in 
Italy betore it did in Greece; such at lcast is the opinion 
of Tiraboschi.> Pliny says nothing about it before the 18th 
Olympiad in Greece, whereas in the 16th there were paint- 
ings in the above towns in Italy, and works too shewing 
great refinement ; which the Romans admired in their days 
of splendour, and which their emperors wished to remove, 
surrounded as they were by the finest productions of Grecian 
art. Their civil and religious rites not being the same as 
the Egyptians, and there being no traces of embalming, it 
may thence be concluded that they were not of Egyptian 
origin. 

All hopes of discovering any of their paintings, any impor- 
tant work which should give us evidence of their talents in 
art, were given up, tillin 1760 Pacciaudi discovered at Tar- 
quinia, tombs decorated with designs ; andin 1837 fac-similes 
of pictural decorations of other tombs were exhibited in Lon- 
don, with the monumental statues themselves, and in parts 
were cxtremely beautiful in taste, design, expression, and 
drapery. Theextremities were correctlyand sweetly drawn; 
and the expression and character of the head, which were 
very interesting, would not have disgraced any period of 
Greek or Italian design, though they would not have ho- 
noured the finest. It is impossible to judge of the colour 
of the Etruscan school from these specimens, or from the 
vases called Etruscan. Fresco, stucco, or distemperare adapt- 
ed neither for depth nor for tone; oil or encaustic is the only 
vehicle fit for harmony, and oil or encaustic was never prac- 
tised by them. With respect to the painted vases called 
Etruscan, because they are found in Etruria, we might just 
as well asscrt, if one discovered in the middle of Yorkshire, 
a mass of china, that it must be of English manufacture be- 
cause it was found in Yorkshire. After the Greeks had 
settled in the south, their vases might be and no doubt were 
an article of commerce ; of course they were imitated, but 
surcly the design and origin are wholly Grecian, whatever the 
Etruscans might after long intercourse doin the way of imita- 
tion. The principles of designand proportion in these beauti- 
ful productions, are the same as in the finest works of Greck 
sculpture, with an occasional but trifling variation. Raffaelle 
himselfcouldnot have exceeded the purity of form expressed 
by line, in drapery or figure. In the finest vascs the artists 
seem to have been perfect masters of the figure, and to have 
gone right round with the stylus, till the contour of the part 
was completely expressed. Nor is there any thing wonder- 
ful in this, considering the manner in which Greck artists 
and manufacturers began, proceeded, and concluded their 
studics. According to Plato, a perfect mastery of the forms 


a 


3 See Heyne’s Notes on Winkelman, vol. i. 


his is a most able article, and the reader is referred to it for more extensive information onthe Etruscans. 


5 Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
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of man and animal was the basis of all instruction in de- 
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We have thus brought down the history of the art to a 
period, when our information, though imperfect, is more cer- 
tain; but we can never sufficiently estimate the loss of all 
the ancient treatises on art, though we ought to be very 
grateful for what we posscss in Plato and Aristotle, Pliny 
and Quintilian, and other ancient writers, Greek and Ro- 
ian, down to the middle ages, and till the subject was taken 
up by Vasari and Lanzi. ‘The continued existence of this 
glorious art, can always be proved, more or less subject of 
course, like every thing human, to those alternations of spien- 
dour and calamity, triumph and misfortune, which are the 
lot of every thing here below. 

‘The superiority of the Greeks in art is always attributed 
to the secondary causes of climate and government, forget- 
ting the one important requisite, without which the influence 
of the most genial climate, or the patronage of the most per- 
fect government could avail little ; we meat natural and in- 
herent genius. Ifthe Athenians, the Rhodians, the Corin- 
thians, and the Sicyonians owed their excellence in art to 
the climate, why did not the same climate produce equal per- 
fection in the Spartans and Arcadians? If climate be the 
secret, why are not all people under the same latitude equally 
gifted and equally refined? Climate may be more or less 
favourable to intellectual development, but is never the 
cause of its existence. Government may elicit genius by 
fostermg and reward, but can never create it. All the la- 
mentation about the climate of England, Scotland, or Flan- 
ders, did not prevent Hogarth’s appearance in the first, 
Wilkie’s in the second, ur Rubens’ in the last of these coun- 
tries ; nor could all the beauty of climate in Greece or Italy, 
ever have made Mengs a Raffaelle, or David the Titian of 
modern times. It would be absurd to deny altogether the in- 
fluence of climate in the extremes. It is not impossible but 
that genius might melt to indolence under the line, or freeze 
to apathy within the arctic circle; but even genius there 
would assert its superiority in something or in some way. 
What we contend for is, that Winkelman’s theory of limit- 
ing the gifts of God, intellectual or corporeal, to latitude or 
longitude, is not borne out by facts, the great test of all theo- 
retical principles. 

The Greeks were idolaters, and their love of beauty was 
a principle of their religion. The more beautiful a face or 
form could be rendered in painting or sculpture, the better 
chance had the artist of the blessing of the gods here, and 
their immortal rewards hereafter. As beauty was so much 
prized by this highly-endowed people, those who were gifted 
with it became ambitious of making it known to great ar- 
tists, and by them to the world. Artists fixed the fame of 
beauty in man or woman, and even children who gave pro- 
mise of being beautiful were allowed to contest for a prize, 
and the child who won it had a statue erected to him. Many 
people were complimented by being named from the beauty 
of any particular part, and Winkelman quotes an instancc, 
where one was called XapiroBXepapos that is, “having eye- 
lids where the graces sat.” There were games instituted near 
the river Alphzeus, where prizes were adjudged to the most 
beautiful ; andthe Lacedszemonian women in their bed-rooms 
kept continually before their eyes thefineststatues. Still, this 
admiration of beauty was but a secondary cause ; for though 
the Lacedamenians showed this love of beauty, they did 
not produce great artists. The Greeks hada strong sen- 
sibility to beauty and an intense acutencss of understand- 
ing. Every artist was a philosopher, and every philosopher 
rclished art, and understood it. The artists began by the 
study of geometry and of form ; they analyzed the peculiari- 
ties of the form of man, by contrasting it with that of the 


1 See a beautiful passage De Legibus, lib. ii. p. 669.—If every scholar would mark and transcribe every passage relating to 


raight soon be made out. 


brutes, and they settled the principles of beauty in that form Paint 
The philosophers recommended to all classes ~~ 


and figure. 
the study ofart, as a refined mode of elevating thcir percep- 
tion of beauty ; and the government seconded the recom- 
mendation of the philosophers. The priests found the reli- 
gious fecling rendcred more acute by painting and sculpture; 
and theauthoritiesdiscovered, that the emotions of patriotism 
werc doubled by the commemoration of great national events, 
in temples and in public halls. Now, add climate as adapt- 
ed for such productions and their preservation, and genius, 
the gift of God, as the first cause, and no one surely need 
wonder that all these causes mutually acting on each other 
produced the miracles of perfection in art,which the world 
has gazed at ever since with an incredulous and bewilder- 
ed astonishment. 

The passion for the beautiful in poetry, painting, music, 
and nature, led them to abhor the bloody amusements of 
the Romans. ‘To contest for glory by pictures, poems, or 
music, to race for the prize of swiftness, or wrestle for the 
crown of strength, were the innccent and delightful objects 
of their Olympic games; and during thosc noble comme- 
morations, war ceased, and all Greece assembled in happi- 
ness and joy. Even the harsh Spartans signed a truce of 
fifty days with the Messenians, that they might keep a fete 
in honour of Hyacinthus. The greatest men disdained not 
these contests. Plato appeared amongst the wrestlers at Co- 
rinth, and Pythagoras carried off the prize at Elis. What 
must have been the effect of all this upon a people of strong 
susceptibilities and of high natural genius ? 

Consider the respect which must have been paid to great 
artists, when such a man as Socrates pronounced them the 
only wise men. Alsop took the greatest pleasure in loung- 
ing in their painting-rooms ; Marcus Aurelius took lessons 
in philosophy from an artist, and always said that the latter 
first taught him to distinguish the true from the false; and 
when Paulus Zmilius sent to the Athenians for one of their 
ablest philosophers to educate his children, they selected Me- 
trodorus the painter, and, let it be remembered, that amongst 
the children placed under his care, was one of the Scipios. 
What musthave been the effect on the rising youth of Greece 
when the Amphictyonic couneil decreed that Polygnotus, 
their greatest monumental painter, should be maintained 
at the public expense wherever he went, as a mark of the na- 
tional admiration for his greatest work, the Hall at Delphi. 
The glory and the fortune of a great painter did not de- 
pend, as now, upon the caprice of individuals ; he was the 
property of the nation 5 he was employed by countries and 
by cities; and his rewards were considered as a just portion of 
the national expenditure. The educated and the high-born 
were brought up with a conviction of the propriety and jus- 
tice of this principle ; and when they became members 0 
the government, considered this as useful a method of pub- 
lic expenditure, as squandcring thousands on matters merely 
diplomatic, or in vain shows, mummings, and pageants. And 
such will yet be the system of our own country; when the 
people become fully instructed, and are made sensible of 
the moral and commercial influence of painting. 

When we reflect upon the money spent in England by 
the government, and the consequences which so often attend 
that expenditure, and when we find in Greece the different 
results of the same interference on the part of the state, and 
that the works there produced have been canons of beauty 
to the world ever since; it is natural to inquire, what was 
the system by means of which genius was so successfully re- 
warded? The secondary causes must have been; the com- 
petence of the tribunals to which poets, painters, musicians, 
sculptors, historians, wrestlers, boxers, and philosophers with 
such confidence appealed. It must have been the taste and 
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ainting- knowledge of the members which composed the judgment- 


y= boards, and their sincere conviction of the importance of their 


office. One has only to sift for a moment the nature of their 
greatest tribunal, that of the Olympian games ; one has only 
to reflect on the deep feeling, the solemn sincerity, the awful 
piety of their conviction,that what they had to do involved 
the future prospects of the rising youth of Greece, and that 
on their moral honesty depended the glory of their country, 
and that of its painters, sculptors, architects, philosophers, 
poets, and heroes. Before proceeding to detail the rise 
and progress of Greek art, and Greek artists, as the paint- 
ing of every nation is connected with its civil, religious, and 
scientific institutions, (though more must always depend on 
highly-gifted individual effort to advance the knowledge of 
mankind, than any given assemblage of inferior individuals ;) 
a rapid examination of the principles which guided the de- 
cision of one of their most important tribunals, composed 
of the greatest men the world has seen, ought to form a por- 
tion of every history of the art. 

Aristotle in his Polities,! as quoted by Mr. Hamilton in his 
pamphict on the Houses of Parliament, observes: “ Allwere 
taught ypaypara or literature, gymnastics, and music, and 
many tv ypadeny, or the art of design, as being abundantly 
useful for the purposes of life, but mainly because it enables 
us to appreciate the merits of distinguished artists, and car- 
ries us to the contemplation of real beauty ; as letters, which 
are the elements of calculation, terminate in the contempla- 
tion of truth.” A people thus educated, to understand the 
basis of beauty in art, and to believe that their decisions, 
when they became judges of genius, involved their own 
intellectual taste and repute, and who gave their decisions 
in the presence of kings, philosophers, and people, were as 
little likely to be biassed by unjust predeliction as human 
nature could be; though, of course, in the corrupt times of 
Nero and the emperors, great abuses took place. But in the 
Marathonian period, if ever partiality was banished from hu- 
man honours, it was banished from the Olympic games, in 
those immortal days of glory and patriotism. At this extra- 
ordinary assemblage, kings entered the lists, and nations re- 
spected the judgment, or if they refuscd to abide by the deci- 
sion of a just tribunal, they were excluded by vote till they 
paid the fine and acknowledged their error. And what was 
the result? The highest honours were obtained in these con- 
tests, because every onc gifted in art, poetry, music, or phy- 
sical strength, knew that ifhe deserved the olive-crown, no 
partiatily, no nephew of the judge’s sister, or first cousin of 
the judge’s wife, would deprive him of his due. Every be- 
ing did his best, and if that bes¢ failed, hchad a consoling con- 
scious conviction that he had been honourably, and honestly, 
and nobly beaten bya better. It is astonishing, if once en- 
tire confidence exist between judge and competitor, to what 
a degree this confidence affects both ; what a spring it gives 
to mind and body, and how honestly every thing is done: 
And if confidence be, from repeated experiencc, withheld, 
it is wonderful how half the faculties of the mind, and the 
powers of the body and soul, sink under the impression. Na- 
poleon used to say, “ that if the moral feeling of an army was 
m favour of a campaign, it was equal to 40,000 men.” If mo- 
tal confidence be lost in such cases, disgust is gencrated, and 
apathy, indifference, and failure are the result. 

In order to understand the Greek character thoroughly, 
the System of excitement that was worked on, and the mate- 
Nials that were used to rouse the energies of competitors, it will 
conduceto the understanding of the secondary causes of their 
perfection, if the nature of the Olympic games be examined? 

ey are universally acknowledged to have subsistcd before 
the rise of chronological dates and records; and the record of 
the Olympic conquerors after their restoration, is the first 
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brated every five years, that is, they were celebrated on the Painting 
fifth year after the fourthhad passed; and Sir Isaac Newton is se 


of opinion that they were originally instituted in celebration 
of victories. Why the Olympic games had always the pre- 
ference, there is no knowing; but the grand statue of Jupiter 
at Elis, must no doubt have had considerable influence. 

The privilege of presiding at the Olympic games was at- 
tended with such dignity and power, that the Eleans who 
had been in possession of it from the earliest times, were 
more than once obliged to maintain their right by force of 
arms. After various disputes about the number of presidents 
or hellenadicks, they remained at the original number of ten; 
and Pausanias says, that for ten months preceding the 
games, they dwelt together in a house appointed for them, 
and called from them, hellanodiceum. By the most scru- 
pulous attention, they did every thing to qualify themselves 
for being deservedly thc judges of all Greece ; to which 
end they were patiently instructed by officers called guar- 
dians of the laws, and they attended every day in the gym- 
nasium, upon the preparatory exercises of all those who were 
admitted as candidates, and who entered their names also 
ten months before, and exercised during apart, not the whole, 
of this time, in preparing themselves for the combat. Bein 
exposed to the severest scrutiny, the judges had by these 
means frequent opportunities of trying the skill of the com- 
batants, and also of exercising their own judgment; and both 
prepared themselves for the praise or censure of an awful 
tribunal, and a numcrous assembly, whose censurc could only 
be escaped by the most exact impartiality on the part of the 
judges, andthe mostsincere and earnest efforts for superiority 
on that of the competitors. In addition, the judgcs swore 
a solemn oath beforc the statue of J upiter, upon their finish- 
ing the examination, to act according to the strictest equitiy; 
and to all these precautions against human frailty, liberty of 
appeal to the senate at Elis was allowed to any one who felt 
aggrieved. The judges had also the power of excommunicat~- 
ing whole nations. Once an Athenian found guilty of corrup- 
tion was fined, and refused to pay. The Athenians sanc- 
tioned his refusal, and were instantly excluded from all the 
games, till they repented and paid the penalty. Whenthe La- 
cedeemonians were impertinent, other nations took up arms, 
andcompelledthemto submission. Such power hada wonder- 
ful effect on all the nations of Grecce. 

As the time approached, the candidates were rigorously 
examined as to their virtuous descent, and their own moral 
life ; and when they passed in public revicw down the sta- 
dium, a herald demanded with a loud voicc, “Is there any 
one who can accuse this man of any crime? is he a rob- 
ber? is he a slave? is he wicked or in any way de- 
praved ?” Themistocles once stood up at the ccremony 
and objected to Hiero, king of Syracuse, because he was a 
tyrant, a name odious to the democracies of Grecce 3 and 
there could not be a stronger evidence of their utter de- 
testation of the name, than refusing to admit a king to con- 
tend because he was a tyrant; thus placing him upon a level 
with a slave, who could not by law be admitted. The can- 
didates having passed in public review with honour, were 
then sworn, that they had done all which was required by 
law ; and marching to the stadium, attended by their fricnds, 
connexions, and families, who encouraged them to do their 
best, and appealed to the gods to smilc on their exertions, 
they were left for the fight. And being thus thought wor- 
thy of the contest, even defeat was considered by them as 
an evidence of their honour. The olive crowns and palm 
branches were placed before their eyes on beautiful tripods, 
to excite their utmost exertions, and when victorious it was 
announced by proclamation ; they were crowned by the he- 
ralds, and then led along, preceded by trumpets, their names 


known chronological date. Pausanias says they were cele- being shouted aloud thruughout the vast assembly ; and on 
l 
* Lib. viii. e. 31. 2 See West’s Pindar, 
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Painting. their return to their native city, they entercd through a with a needle. At a sale of antiquities in London there was Paint) 
\om\—e’ breach in the wall, drawn in a chariot. And such wasthe a regular Greek tablet with a wax ground, a stylus attach-\\yo 
high feeling engendered by these judicious excitements, that ed to it as boys hang slate-pencils to their slates, and a sen- 
even Alexander himself was refused permission to contend, tence of Greek actually half-cut. The word ypado being 
because he was a barbarian, nor was he allowed until he had used for painting, design, or writing, makes the instrument 
proved his ancient descent at Argolis.1 “ In the republic the same in either case. ‘This tablet was like a slate; the 
of the fine arts,” says the catalogue to the designs fora Na- middle had been planed smooth, and the frame was left 
tional Gallery, “competition is the great source of excel- round it. The progress of the Greeks is very interesting, 
lence; but so to frame institutions, and invite competition and shews how the mind gradually advances to the imitation 
as to secure all the attainable talent, and so to form a tribu- of reality, and rests impatiently on mere outline, as a repre- 
nal as to derive all benefit for the public, and to do justice sentation of nature. After a certain time, the early ar- | 
to the competitor, have been matters of great difficulty in tists, when they had drawn an outline, ventured to colour 
all ages and all countries.” it inside with black. This mode of imitation was called : 
The whole history of ancient art shews the estimation in oxiaypadua, and the paintings caypaypara, or skiagrams, 
which the unsophisticated judgment of the public was held. from cxva shade, and ypadw to draw. Our black profiles 
Aristotle? says, “ The multitude is the surest judge of the and whole figures secn in shop windows, are the skiagrams 
productions of art ;” “If you do not get the applause of the of the ancient Greeks. This was hailed as a great step, and | 
public,” says some one else, “what celebrity can you attain >” the painter who could fill up a face or a figure with black ) 
and Ciceromakes the public the supreme judge. Thusthen, was regarded as a man eminent in art. After a little came | 
no one ought to wonder at the perfection of Greek geniusin the genius with more extended views, who invented the jo- 
evcry thing, stimulated as it was by these secondary causes, voypaypa or monogram from povos only, and ypadge, to draw ; 
and the one acting upon the other, in a climate adapted in that is, to define by line only, an outline without a shade. 
every way for comfort, for health, and for convenience. The Next came the man who had the nerve to try a positive co- 
Greeks werc men like ourselves, notlargeras theirarms prove, Jour. Pliny has preserved his name, Cleophantus of Corinth; 

. and not handsomer, for there exist as fine forms in either he ground up a red brick,‘ and therefore the Greeks claim- 
sex, in Great Britain, as ever graced the atelier of Zeuxis; ed the invention of colour, although the Chaldzeans had paint- 
indeed Cicero complains of the plainness of the Athenians. ed men red on the walls of Babylon, and so had the Egyp- 
When genius and secondary causes unite, as they sometimes _tians on their tombs, nearly a thousand years before them. 
do, then such men as Pericles and Alexander, and Polyg- This discovery was called povoypepa, or monochrom, single- 
notus, Zeuxis, and Apelles, are the result ; for all the Olym- coloured from povos alone and ypepza colour, and this was | 
pic games, and Greek tribunals, could never have made Hud- their first attempt at imitating flesh. Next came tiie white | 
son Apelles, nor Caligula thc benevolent Howard. “ Ifany ground (the gesso of the Italians and lime and plaster of the | 
thing were wanting,” says Flaxman, “to convince us of the Egyptians) covered with wax. From one colour, naturally 
high cstimation painting was held in by the Greeks, the enough came the others; for if brick produced red, earths, 
facts alone, viz. that Plato studied it, and Socrates was a burned or natural, would produce other colours, and poly- 
sculptor by profession, are enough. But nothing is want- chrom, from mwodvs many, and xpepa colour, was formed. 
ing.” The art having now discovered its materials, soon ad- 

In ancient painting, we certainly owe more to Pliny than vanced steadily and gloriously to excellence. “ How long | 
toany other author; though in point of exquisite tact forhit- the brush assisted only the cestrum, and when it super- 
ting at once the characters of the great geniuses in art, he seded it,” says Fuseli,® “ cannot be ascertained; it cannot 
is not to be compared to Quintilian. There is more dis- be proved, that it ever entirely superseded it, and there is ! 
criminationin theshort account Quintilian gives of thepaint- every reason to believe they were always combined.” It | 
ers and sculptors, than in all the delightful connoisseur chit- has been contested that painting was not known in Homer's | 
chat for which Pliny must everbe theleading favourite. Yet time, because he speaks not of art ; but what would be said 
certainly his gossip and anecdotes are sometimes underrated of any man who argued that painting was not known in Mil- i 
by learned critics ; for in two instances of gossip, about the ton’s time, because he did not speak of it. Homer speaks | 
partridges and grapes of Zeuxis and Protogenes,andthe con- of painting ships, and Milton alludes to “the painted stoa ; | 
test of Apelles and Protogencs very deep principles of Greek but colouring and design must have been known from the | 
form and Greek imitation may be settled. Painting is said shield of Achilles, and the tapestries of Helen and Andro- 
by Pliny to have existed before the foundation of Rome in mache, ifthe walls of Thebes and those of Babylon, had not 
Italy, as illustrated by designs on the walls at Ardea, Lanu- settled the question. Troy was taken 1184 before Christ ; 
vium, and Cere. This is always mentioned with a sort of but painting flourished in Egypt 1900 years before our era, 
doubt by antiquarians, who suspect that to the arrival of De- that is, 716 years before Troy was taken, and 993 years be- 
maratus from Corinth, the father of Tarquin, king of Rome, fore the era of Homer. 
Italy owes her first knowledge of painting ; but it has been The nature of distemper and encaustic painting amongst 
shewn that this cannot be so, if pictures were executed in the Greeks involves one or two questions interesting to 
Italy before Rome was founded. Pliny sneers at the Egyp- artists. Their distemper was our tempera, and consisted 
tians for boasting of the antiquity of their painting ; whereas in dissolving colour in water, and mixing it with glue; 
the Greeks equally deserve asneer for believingthat theyhad and though in Pliny, glue is only mentioned once, and that 
invented design. “- in conjunction with (tectores ;) plasterers, it is evidently 
Tabular The Grceks painted tabular pictures on wood, and mu- to be inferred from the brushes used in its practice, that 
and mural Tal pictures on walls. The materials were either encaustic tempera intensely varnished was the general practice 0 
pictures; OF Wax painting, and distemper or glue-painting. In en- the tabulous painters, and encaustics the exception. On 
distemper caustic on wood, they painted witha metal point called sty- encaustic pictures, the Greeks put (evexavoev) “ burnt In; 
and encaus- Jys ; in distemper they painted with brushes, and in encaustic and what justified them in doing so ? Merely the general 
tie painting gy walls thcy also used brushes. Tabular pictures were pre- application of fire to melt wax, or a particular mode of Phe 
pared with a ground of wax, and the composition was drawn tice. Was the cestrum or stylus heated, whilst finishing the 
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‘painting. heat applied to amalgamate the colour in the conclusion, 


which justified such a term ? or was the wax actually melted 
and used whilst boiling? Pliny says, that there were cer- 
tain colours which would not stand without varnish; andthat 
after they were laid on walls and dry, they were varnished 
with a mixture of warm punic wax and oil. Every Greek 
artist had his chafing-dish or kautnptov ; and when the var- 
nish was dry, it was heated by fire from the chafing-dish 
“usque ad sudorem,” until it sweated, when it was rubbed 
with wax candies, and polished with white napkins. This 
method the Greeks called xavois! or the burning mode; and 
why might it not be applied as well to encaustic pictures, 
when finished either on wood, copper, walls, or stone, thus 
harmonizing and judiciously amalgamating fierce execution 
or distinct touches, and authorising the word évexavoep being 
put after the artist’s name ? 

All the artists in Europe know well how often they usea 
vehicle? for avarnish, and a varnish fora vehicle in practice; 
and hence it is too absurd to doubt for a moment, that any 
Greek painter who had once used oil and wax as a varnish, 
would not use it as a vehicle at the first opportunity. Pliny 
infers, that “ ceris pingere,” to paint with waxes (coloured) 
and “ picturam inurere,” to burn in the picture, were the 
same methods. “There were anciently,” he adds, “two me- 
thods, one cerd, with wax, and another on ivory with a ces- 
trum; then came a third, boiling the wax and painting ships 
at once with it, which was a lasting mode, so that neither sea, 
wind, nor sun destroyed it.” It appears from another pas- 
sage, that the ships were painted in the same way? as pic- 
tures which were burnt in. “ Waxes are tinted with these 
colours for pictures which are burnt in; a different manner 
of painting from that employed on walls, but like that (of 
waxes tinted) employed for painting ships.” Were tinted 
waxes applied hot? From this it may be inferred that they 
were. 

Encaustic painting may be divided into four methods: 
Ist, mixing the colours with wax, and thinning them at the 
moment of painting with a liquid ; 2d, placing wax in co- 
lours on the ivory, distinctly like mosaic, and uniting them 
by working them over with a heated cestrum ; 3d, boiling 
the wax and using it hot; and, 4thly, softening the whole 
picture after completion, by heating it with a chaffing-dish 
er cauterium. Both Pliny and Vitruvius describe this last 
method of varnishing ; and it is curious to contrast their re- 
lative descriptions. Pliny is rapid, careless, general, desul- 
tory, as if talking at a party; Vitruvius, accurate, mathe- 
matical, careful, and architectural, as if every word was a 
brick, that must be poised and balanced. Pliny says you 
must liquefy punic wax with oil,* and rub it with a candle 
and napkins. Vitruvius says, after your wall is dry and 
smooth, liquefy punic wax, paulo, a little by fire, then ¢em- 
per it with oil. In Pliny the paulo is left out, and so is the 
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fire; but Vitruvius guides you to the degree, which is every Painting. 
thing in the practice of theart of painting. The paulo, there- ~~ 
fore, isinvaluable; donot boil, but heat your wax, then liquefy 
it, then varnish, then when dry heat it with a chaffing-dish 
and rubit smooth. ‘To artists this practice is beautiful, and 
though oil-painting was supposed to be unknown to the 
Greeks, this was very near the point, and if used by Polyg- 
notus at Delphi or Thespi, would have Justified the term 
burnt in, without the use of the cestrum. 

It is not settled by Pliny who first discovered encaustic 
painting ; it is not known, he says, whether Aristides may 
have invented it, or Praxiteles completed it. But there ex- 
isted on the walls encaustic paintings by the old painters 
Polygnotus and Nicanor ; Lysippus at Aegina put his name 
to his tabular works with evexavoev ; Pamphilus the great 
master of Pausias, did not practice it exclusively; and Pausias 
wasthe first inthis art. Pausias, Pliny adds, repaired the walls 
of Thespiz, painted by Polygnotus, but being obliged to use 
the brush, failed, because he handled an instrument which he 
was not accustomed to. Itappears, however, that the walls of 
Thespize were paintcd in encaustic by Polygnotus, and with 
the brush ; or Pausias, the greatest encaustic painter,wouldnot 
have been employed to repair them, nor would he have gone 
out of the way to use the brush, if Polygnotus had used the 
cestrum. But Pausias failed, because the brush was not his 
instrument; therefore encaustic on walls was not worked with 
the cestrum, as it was on tablets, and the burning in on tab- 
lets was not of the same nature as that on walls. That the 
brush and the cestrum were totally different in practice there 
isno doubt ; but that there was ever a time when the brush 
was not used in painting is absurd ; and Pliny is evidently 
wrong in saying it was the last metliod. 

It stands to reason that to paint ships was the earliest ne- 
cessity ofnavigation. Theark was pitched inside and outside 
(Gen. vii.14). Pitch melted is in fact like wax or oil ; and 
how was it to be equally spread over so vast a surface except 
by brushes? In fact, amongst the Egyptian antiquities im- 
ported of late years, brushes have been abundant. Thus 
the Greeks painted on walls, wood, stone, ivory, copper, and 
canvass ; on walls it was mural painting, and on either of the 
other materials, cabular paintings 

There is another question which remains to be settled be- 
fore touching on the great artists and their works : Did the 
Greeks paint in fresco? The belief has been that they did. 
Vasari affirms it; but Letronne certainly establishes the sus- 
picion that they did not, except in a few ornamental parts of 
architecture, and that stucco was more in practice. In 
fresco the colours are placed on wet mortar, and become a 
part of it. In stucco the colours do not become a part, and 
can be separated. Certain colours are destroyed by con- 
tact with lime, and yet those colours which fresco would 
have ruined, are always found on ancient painted walls. 


1 Tt is clear that fire was always an important part in an encaustic painting, because Philiscus painted a painter’s room (atelier) with 


a little boy blowing the fire. Pliny, xxxy. 


? Vehicle, as distinct from varnish, means the liquid you paint with ; varnish, the liquid you put over the work, when doi, to preserve it. 


* “ Cerg tinguntur iisdem coloribus, ad eas picturas, que inuruntur 
* That Reynolds introduced wax into British art from this passage, 
° At this moment there is a dispute raging in France and Germany \ 


alieno parietibus genere, sed classibus familiari.” 


there is no doubt. 


f a d vhether tabular painting was or was not the principal practice of the an- 
cients, and whether mural painting was ever practised to any great extent. 


Letronne says cloth was not used ancienily to paint on, and that Pliny 


thinks the man mad who painted Nero on cloth one hundred and twenty feet high ; but the madness insinuated does not apply to the cloth or 


canvass, but to the absurdity of a portrait one hundred aud twenty feet high in cloth. 


and never before or after till the middle ages? Is this likely ? 


Why should canvass be only once used in antiquity, 


As a curious specimen of the blind violence of party, the friends of one of 


the combatants, Letronne, have written him from Athens, that in the temple of Theseus they have discovered by candle-light round the up- 
Per part of the wall, actual contours of the works of Polygnotus cut in on the plaster with the cestrum, the colours having been picked out by 


the early Christians ; 


Yet would it be believed, that 


the friends of his Opponent, Raoul-Rochette, have also written him that they do not see a single contour cut in, but that they have discovered a 
sinking-in of the plaster as if fitted to receive tabular works which were let into the walls; and thus the theory of Raoul-Rochette, viz. that 
Pictures were scarcely ever painted on walls, but nearly always on wood, is right, whilst the former gentlemen assert that there are contours on 
the walls. But the theory of M. Letronne is also right ; for the ancients painted on walls as Well as wood ; and though Pliny says that the 
greatest glory was obtained by easel pictures, he affirms that there were also pictures on walls, because in giving one of his reasons for prefer- 
"ing tabular pictures, he says pictures on walls carnot be saved in case of fire, (ex incendiis rapi non possunt), and that he prefers tabular pice 


If pictures had not been painted on walls as well as on wood, how could he haye illustrated his preference ? 
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duct was immediately judged worthy to be commemorated Baintid 
by the highest authority in Greece, the Amphictyonic Coun-\\+/ 


Letronne says, that there does not exist a well authenticated 


\n =~ evidence of fresco, except as mere ornament in ceilings. 


Ancient 
Greek ar- 
tists. 


Having thus laid before the reader the different modes 
of Greek practice, without which no subsequent account 
of their arts or artists would have been intelligible, it is 
time to say something of the artists themselves, who practised 
these various modes of imitating nature. Of their different 
methods, their white grounds descended to them from the 
castern nations, and have come to us through the middle 
ages. Some of their colours we use now, and for some we 
have substitutes as good. If their principles were as easily 
attainable as their colours, we should have very little to de- 
sire. 

In the earliest state of Greek art, Philocles from Egypt, 
and Cleanthes from Corinth, were the inventors of outline, 
and Ardices from Corinth, and Telephanes from Sicyon, the 
first who put it in practice, without any colour. To this 
early period may be applied the accusation of lian,’ that 
the artists were obliged to write underneath their wretched 
illustrations, “ This is a bull, this is a horse, this is a trec.” 
The next were single-colour painters, or monochromatists, 
as Hygiomon and others. Now the sexes began to be dis- 
tinguished, when Cimon the Cleonean had energy to attempt 
the imitation of every thing. He it was who invented fore- 
shortening, and drawing things at an angle He it was who 
had courage to vary the characters and forms of heads, to 
make them looking up, looking down, and looking behind; he 
articulated his joints, shewed the veins and muscles, and gave 
undulation and folds to his draperies. Panzenus, Phidias’s 
brother, painted the shield of Minerva at Elis, and also the 
battle of Marathon ; and so much had the knowledge of co- 
lour and art advanced, that portraits of the great leaders, 
Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynegyras, on the part of the 
Greeks, and of Datis and Artaphernes, on that of the bar- 
barians, were introduced, and known by the spectators. It 
was at this period that the glorious contests for victory in 
art were begun at Corinth and Delphi; and Panznus was 
conquered by Timagoras of Chalcis, who commemorated his 
victory by a poem ; “though I doubt not,”says Pliny, “ there 
is some chronological error.” 

The Greck national and monumental painter Polygnotus, 
flourished at this period or before it. He seems to have 
been reallya great man, and to have possessed a mighty soul. 
He was born in Thasos, an island in the Aigean Sea ; and his 
works seem all to have been national, votive offcrings of cities 
and his country. He was worthy of the finest period of 
Greece, and met his noble patrons by asuitable return ; he 
was one of those beings who are born for the time or be- 
yond it, and of whom the time is in want, or for whom it is 
not enough advanced. He first clothed lovely women in 
light and floating draperies, adorned thcir beautiful heads 
with rich turbans, and thus advanced the art immense- 
ly. In expression of face he ventured to make the mouth 
of beauty smile, and thus softened, by shewing the teeth, the 
ancient rigidity of his predecessors. He painted gratuitously 
the Hall at Delphi, and the Portico at Athens, called TovxAn, 
thus offering a contrast to Micon who was paid. Such con- 


cil, who ordered that Polygnotus should henceforth be main- 
tained at the expence of Greece. Pliny has certainly not 
said enough of Polygnotus, whose great work at Delphi, de- 
scribed by Pausanias, proves him to have had colour in a 
high degree, imagination inthe highest, and all which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, forms the most important requisite in the 
language of painting. His work at Delphi was executed by 
order of the Cnidians, who had a treasure there, and had also 
built a stadium. Besides this building, they employed Po- 
lygnotus to adorn the great Hall, leaving him the choice of 
subjects ; and as Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, was mur- 
dered and had a tomb near the spot, these subjects related 
to the Trojan war. 

It is supposed that because Pausanias describes one thing 
as above another, composition was little known, and that there 
were several subjects in one plane. But any one might de- 
scribe the Cartoons at Hampton Court in the same way, 
and make a reader, who had never seen them, believe that 
one figure was above another, and several subjects too. 
Might not one say, “ Above Pythagoras in Raffaelle’s School 
of Athens, is Alcibiades listening to Socrates ;” but because 
they are above one another, that is no proof that they do 
not retire. Aristotle settles his high rank better than Pliny 
or Quintilian. “Polygnotus,” says he, “made men betterthan 
they are, Pauson worse than they are, and Dionysius the 
same as they are.”> Polygnotus, therefore, expressed the 
leading points of the species man, and cleared the acciden- 
tal from the superfluous. Cimabue did not do this, nor Mas- 
saccio, nor Giotto ; but Raffaelle and Michel Angelo did; 
and when this is done, in painting or sculpture, the com- 
ponent parts of art must be equally advanced. Besides, when 
did Polygnotus flourish? Between the 84th and 90th Olym- 
piad. ‘The Parthenon must have been built 3 the beauties 
of Phidias’s immortal hand must have been executed, such 
as we see them in the Theseus, Ilyssus, metopes and friese 
of the Elgin marbles. And could any painter be a Goth in 
composition, when such knowledge of the art is visible in 
these perfect wonders? Polygnotus put the names to many 
of his figures ; Annibale Caracci put “ genus unde Latinum” 
to Venus and Anchises; Raffaelle gilded his glories ; but 
what argument is that against the genius of either? The 
power of Polygnotus in painting the demon Eurynome, with 
a skin the colour of a blue-bottle fly, shews the truth of his 
imagination, as well ashis power of observation andimitation. 
Polygnotus was a great genius, worthy of his age; and the 
«“ simplex color,” applied by Quintilian to his works, only 
proves the purity of his taste in using it.* 

Simplicity is not barbarism, any more than gorgeous- 
ness is true taste. About the 90th Olympiad the light be- 
gan to dawn and to give promise of a glorious sunrise. Agla- 
ophon, Cephissodonus, Phrylus, and Evenor, the father of 
Parrhasius, and preceptor of the greatest painters, appeared. 
These were all celebrated in their day ; but one of the most 
important reformers was Apollodorus the Athenian, who flou- 
rished in the 93d Olympiad. He was the first, according to 
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1 FBlian, lib. x. chap. xit. 


2 Catagrapha invenit, hoc est, obliquas imagines et varie formare voltus, respicientesque, ; 
but how could he invent profiles when profiles are the characteristics of the earliest art? At first all art is profile ; 


catagrapha means profiles ; 
but Cimon was a reformer. 
behind, looking up, and looking down. 
the figure and face, in the same sense as architectural sections, 


To draw downwards he invented 


suspicientes vel despicientes. Fuzeli says 


oblique views, and varied the views of the head and face, looking 


Fuzeli says catagrapha means profile ; but profiles are not oblique representations but sections 0 
that is, equal halves. 


The “ oblique imagines,” are angular views, see\nB 


things at an angle ; the passage is directly illustrated by the circumstances, that he made his heads looking behind, &c. ; and how can a 


looking behind be a profile? In some places it may mean so; in Pausanias, xa72 in radical meaning is downwards, 


the top of the head to the feet, which is fore-shortening. 
3 Aristotle, Poetics. 
4 Hardouin’s Pliny, lib. xii. 


as if the eye looked at 


c. 10, p. 893. Clari Pictores fuisse dicuntur Polygnotus, atque Aglaophon; quorum simplex color tana sul 


studiosus adhuc habet,” etc. Now the simplex color of Polygnotus and Aglaophon was not one colour, like monochroms, but modesty in the 


arrangement of the three colours, red, yellow, and black, without blue. 
at Thespix, Delphi, and the Poikile at Athens, were painted in all the variety these three colours could produce, 


colour ? 


ks 
How then could the monochrom apply to Polygnotus, whose wor 
; evi and not confined to oné 
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‘Painting. Pliny, whoexpressed the species ; and he wasalso the first who 
“~~ did honour to the glory of the pencil. But, after Phidias, Pa- 
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who was bornat Ephesus, and celebrated for great excellence. Painting. 
He first gave correct proportions to painting ; airs to the we —<e 


neenus, Micon, and Polygnotus, one is inclincd to question 
whetlier he was the first who expressed the species. Phidias, 
in the opinion of the ancients, was the greatest artist in sculp- 
ture. Plato says that Phidias was “skilled in beauty ;” but 
to be skilful in beauty, argues the power of expressing the 
species, and a perfect knowledge of the construction; for 
beauty is the last operation, and is based upon the first. How 
then Apollodorus could have expressed the species better than 
Phidias or Polygnotus, it would perhaps have puzzled Pliny 
toexplain. However, let us take what the gods have spared, 
and be grateful. “His, is the adoring priest,” says Pliny, 
“and Ajax defying the lightning at Pergamus ; nor was any 
tablet worth looking at before” That may be. The pre- 
vious works were monumental, national, or mural, painted 
with brushes, and bold in cxecution. Tabular painting 
may have been a more delicate workmanship ; but it is not 
to be compared with the true epic, any more than the highly- 
wrought easel pictures of Raffaelle, are to be compared with 
his frescos. 

“The doors,” says Pliny, “that Apollodorus had opened, 
Zeuxis boldly marched through, about the 95th Olympiad ; 
daring every thing the pencil could do, and carrying it to 
the greatest glory.” Some place him in the 89th Olympiad ; 
but this is a mistake. Demophilus or Naseas was his mas- 
ter. Apollodorus became envious of Zeuxis, because the lat- 
terimproved upon the style he had introduced, and wrote a 
lampoon. Zeuxis became very rich, grew very haughty, and 
always appeared at the Olympic games in a purple robe, 
with his name in gold letters on the border. So high was 
his opinion of his own pictures, that, thinking no money could 
equal their value, he gave them away. From this feeling, 
he presented an Alcmena to the Agrigentines, and a Pan to 
Archelaus ; he also painted a Penelope, in which her moral 
beauty of character was visible, and an athlete, so much to 
his own delight, that he wrote underneath, “ It is easier to 
criticise than to execute.” His great works were J upiter and 
all the gods, and Hercules strangling the serpents. He was 
censured for large heads and violent markings, but otherwise 
he was strictly correct. Pliny varies his history with current 
stories, and we can almost get at the principles of Greek art 
from them aswell asfrom theaccountof the art itself, Current 
stories and proverbs should never be disregarded ; for, if not 
true, they may be taken as inventions characteristic of the 
parties, or they would never have been believed. The Agri- 
gentines, says Pliny, ordered a picture for a temple of Juno 
Lucinia, and they allowed the painter to select the finest girls 
as models. Cicero! says it was the Crotoniates who employed 
him; and as Zeuxis always studied nature, the most beautiful 
girlswere ordered by government to come to him, and having 
selected five, he then painted his Helen. Zeuxis made his 
sketches in black and white (pinzit etmonochromata ex albo ») 
or of a single colour heightened by white. His contempora- 
ries and rivals were Timanthes, Androcydes, Eupompus, and 
Parrhasius. The contest of the last with Zeuxis, in which 
the one deceived the birds by grapes, and Parrhasius Zeuxis 
himself by his curtain, contains the great principle of Greek 
art, viz. That the most perfect imitation of reality was not 
incompatible with the highest style. Antiquaries are dis- 
posed to laugh at these stories as beneath the dignity of 
belief; but artists know well enough, that, so far from being 
unworthy of credit, all the stories of Pliny and lian tend 
more or less to illustrate aprinciple. Zeuxis painted a boy 
and grapes, and the birds flew at the fruit ; but his rival ob- 
served that, if the boy had been equal to the grapes, the birds 
would have been frightened. Zeuxis was a great painter 
and discovered the principles of light and shadow. 

After Zeuxis came Parrhasius, “liquidis ille coloribus,”2 


1 De Invent. lib. 2. chap. x 


head, elegance to the hair, and beauty to the countenance. 
By the acknowledgment of all artists, the manner in which 
he dost the contours of his forms, was exquisite. Many peo- 
ple can execute the parts of which the middle of things is 
composed ; but few can finish the boundaries of objects as 
if the substance was round, and did not end with the con- 
tour which defined it ; thus giving one an idea as if some- 
thing was concealed, and exciting the imagination to con- 
ceive what the eye did not see. This excellence Xenocra- 
tes, and Antigonus, who wrote on painting, conceded to Parr- 
hasius ; and not this excellence alone, but also many others. 
The best idea than can be given to the moderns of the 
works of Parrhasius, is by referring them to the pictures of 
Corregio, of which this is the great excellence. Parrha- 
sius appears also to have had the same defect ; for he sof- 
tened the centres of his figures, and gave them too much 
pulpiness for the heroic. There remained, in Pliny’s time, 
sketches of subjects, and of hands and feet, from which ar- 
tists learned a great deal. He contrived in a picture to 
paint the people of Athens, and to give a true idea of their 
variable character; humble yet vain-glorious, timid yet 
ferocious ;—and all these contrasts he expressed with great 
power. But Parrhasius disgraced his genius by yielding to 
what Johnson calls “ the frigid villany of studied lewdness,” 
and sacrificed his noble artto pander to the beastly appetites of 
the debauched; in fact, Tiberius kept one of his licenti- 
ous pictures in his bed-room, namely, that of Meleager and 
Atalanta. But whatever may have been the habits of an- 
tiquity, and however indecencies may have been connected 
with religion, it is clear the greatest men did not approve of 
such prostitution of talent. Aristotle censures the practice, 
and warns tutors to guard their pupils from such corruptions. 

Timanthes followed, the great painter of the sacrifice of 
Iphigeniain Aulis. No picturehad more reputation for touch- 
ing art and delicacy than this. After exhausting expression 
in all the principal agents, the artist covered the face of the 
father, not daring to trust his hand to attempt imitation, and 
leaving every spectator to imagine an agony of his own. As 
Euripides has the same incident, Fuzeli thinks the honour of’ 
being the first inventor is due to Timanthes. In the death 
of Germanicus, Poussin hid the face of his wife. Timanthes 
seems to have been ingenious in his inventions 3 to give the 
idea of great size to a sleeping Cyclops, he introduced two 
satyrs trying tospan his thumb. Pliny adds, that there was 
a head painted by him in the Temple of Peace at Rome, and 
which was a perfect specimen of art. 

Euxenides taught Aristides, the great master of expres- 
sion, and Eupompus taught Pamphilus, who was the master 
of Apelles, a name synonymous with perfection in finish, but 
not for invention like Zeuxis, monumental commemorations 
like Polygnotus, composition like Amphion, or expression like 
Aristides. No; Apelles was the deity of tabular pictures, 
the greatest glory of the art in Pliny’s mind, but not in the 
minds of those who see beyond the range of a dining-par- 
lour. Eupompus painted a victor with a palm branch in his 
hand ; and-such was his influence in Greece, that he was al- 
lowed to divide painting into three schools, viz. the Ionian, 
Sicyonian, and Athenian. Pamphilus was a Macedonian, 
who combined literature with painting and made it a prin- 
ciple of tuition, that no man could be great in either who 
was not a mathematician ; for he denied that without geo- 
metry art could be perfected. He taught nobody under a 
talent, which both Apelles and Melanthus paid. So great 
was the influence of this distinguished man, that first at Si- 
cyon, and afterwards in a!l Greece, he got it established as 
a principle of education, that all clever boys should be taught 
on tablets the art of delineating, which is the foundation of 
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Painting. painting. He considered this art as the first that should be 


ome taughtin a liberal education. 


Slaves were prohibited the 
exercise of design; which was an absurd law, because in 
literature it would have prevented sop or Terence from de- 
veloping their genius. What right have any creatures, who 
are obliged to cat and sleep like the meanest slave, to pass a 
law to prohibit the exercise of any natural talent, if the Al- 
mighty has not disdained to think one worthy of being so gift- 
ed? The consequence of this was, that no slave ever dis- 
tinguished himself in the arts. 

About the 107th Olympiad, after Echion and Therami- 
chus, came the god of high finish and gracc, Apelles. His 
style is always the precursor of decay. First came a race 
in art, amongst whom invention, expression, form, colour, and 
execution, in a series of pictures intended to illustrate a princi- 
ple were enough, provided the principle was expressed. These 
were the monumental geniuses. But when the art becomes 
national and glorious, the noble and the opulent become am- 
bitious to share the glory with their country ; andthe art sinks 
to the humble office of adorning apartments. As is the de- 
mand, such will be the supply; and the genius of a country is 
thus turned from national objects and public commemorations 
toprivate sympathies and domestic pleasures. Atthispcriod 
of Greek taste appeared Apelles 5 refincd, accomplished, de- 
licate, devoting his whole soul to single perfections equally 
adapted for a temple or a palace, and patroniscd equally by 
his sovereign and the people. Educated by Pamphilus, he 
was grounded to the very foundation, and consequently drew, 
as Burke says to Barry, with “the last degree of perfection.” 
Apelles, Aristides, Nichomachus, and Protogenes, were the 
most distinguished artists of Alexander’s time. 

Apelles wrote copiously on his art, and explained its prin- 
ciples. His treatises were extant in Pliny’s time, and even in 
that of Suidas,! who speaks of them ; and as they were pro- 
bably illustrated with designs, the loss ismuch to be deplor- 
ed. Beauty was the leading feature of his style, as well as 
of that of the greatest painters of the same period. In grace 
he defied competition ; and this explains the secret of his tri- 
umph. “I know when to leave off,” said he, “ which is a 
great art; Protogenes does not. Over-working is injurious.” 
He was a very generous man, and acknowledged when 
others were superior to him ; observing that Amphion? was 
a better composer, and Asclepiadorus more correct in propor- 
tion. Amongst all the stories of Pliny, the most delightful is 
that of Apelles and Protogenes, which seems to be an au- 
thentic fact ; andeven if it were not, it would illustrate the 
principles of Grecian art. Protogenes lived at Rhodes and 
Apclles sailed to see him. Having landed, he called, and found 
the artist “not at home.” Being shewn by an old woman 
into his painting-room, he found a tablet with its wax ground 
ready for a picture, and taking up @ brush, drew an exquisite 
line in colour down the tablet. Protogenes having return- 
ed, was shewn what had happened ; and, contemplating the 
beauty of the form, he said it must be Apelles, as nobody else 
could draw so perfect a work. He then took the brush and 
drew another still more refined, saying, if the stranger call 
again, shew him this, and say that that is what he is seeking. 
Apelles returned, and blushing to see himself outdone, again 
took a brush and drew a third, leaving nothing to be exceed- 
ed in refinemcnt, (nullum relinquens amplius subtilitati lo- 
cum.) Protogenes when he saw this immediately sought his 
visitor, saying that he could carry the line no further. The 
tablet with these lines upon it, was considered by all the 
Greek artists as a miracle of drawing. After the death of 
Apeties and Protogenes, and the conquest of the Romans, it 
was preserved in the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine 
hill, where it was seen by Pliny containing nothing but three 


ficeting lines, (tres lineas effugientes ) and yet superior to all Paintiy 


that was to be found in the finest works. Unfortunately it 
was burned at the destruction of the palace. 

Now comes the question, what were these lines which 
could thus speak to artists who had never seen each other, 
the common language of a common code of law for design. 
“ Secuit lineas” does not mean actually to cut the lines in 
two, but in the technical idiom of English artists, to strike 
alinc. It was not the metal cestrum, but the hair brush, 
and therefore cut in this sense could not have been meant. 
To cut with a brush means to design with an air of power. 
Threc lines varied in shape would mean nothing, if nothing 
was expressed; but if some known contour of the body was 
taken in repose, three variations of its position without al- 
teration would be as much as could be expected in the 
contour, Suppose that Apelles drew a line from the clavi- 
cle A to the pubis B ofa body in profile, shaping all the parts 
as he went correctly like fig. 1. Next, suppose that Proto- 
genes having come in saw the line, and knew that in finely- 
formed men, the stomach, from great exercise and temper- 
ate living, becomes small; the contour would curve in at C, 
so that that portion of the rectus muscle would retire, as in 
many of the Greek statues. He would then take the same 
contour, draw it again on the wax tablet, and make this vari- 
ation. Again, suppose that Apelles returned and on see- 
ing himself vanquished, took the brush and drew the same 
contour, allowing the variation of Protogenes, but remem- 
bering that in powerful men, the pyramidalis D, fig. 3, aris- 
ing from the pubis and going into the rectus, makes another 
and the last variation. Then Protogenes returning, and 
seeing that nothing more could be done unless the body was 
altered in position, he would acknowledge the line to be com- 
pleted. 


Fig. 1. Fig 3 
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In Conduci’s Five Dialogues, it is stated that Michel An- 
gelo thought it must have been a contour of some part 0 
the body. Now. this singular contest would be felt by all 
artists as one of the greatest utility. It would be wondered 
at by connoisseurs, and would illustrate a great principle ; 
namely, that a knowledge of construction was the basis of cor- 
rect design and the foundation of all beauty. 

It was the continual practice of this eminent man to do 
something every day, whatever happened ; and hence the 
proverb, “ No day without a line.” If artists were to wnte 
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1 About the year 1100 of our era. 
2 Junius (de Pictura Veterum) only finds 
would be a better reading. 


Amphion mentioned twice in ancient authors, and it is hence supposed that 


Echion 
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»,inting- this over their painting-room doors, it would not be without 
py~ advantage. Rubens rose at four, and was in his painting till 
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and he that embellishes most, without losing resemblance, will Painting. 
be the most welcomed, as Apelles was, by the world. at Aieell 


five in the afternoon, with occasional variations. All the 
greatest men of antiquity and of modern art, have been the 
most diligent and the mostindustrious. And hereisthe most 
celebrated of the tabular painters of antiquity afraid to let a 
day pass without the use of the pencil. Apelles used also to 
hide himself behind his works to hear the remarks of the pub- 
lic. This deference to the publicvoice evinced by sculptors, 
painters, and statesmen, is a beautiful proof of the sense and 
understanding of the time. Nothing was done in defiance 
of public taste, but every thing in conformity to its dictates ; 
and though this does and often did lead to great injustice in 
olitical matters, in art the maxim is infallible. 

Apelles of Cous excited envy enough, and notwithstand- 
ing his graceful manners, his tender heart, and his accom- 
plished mind, when driven by stress of weather into Alexan- 
dria, the courtiers of Ptolemy, hating his superiority, and 
fearing his probable fortune, sent him a pretended invitation 
tosup with the king. Apelleswent; the king felt astonished 
at the liberty, and sending to demand explanation, discover- 
edthe imposition. On inquiring if Apelles knew the person 
who had given him the invitation, he immediately sketched his 
faceon the wall, and the king recognised the culprit. Courts, 
kings, and people can onlyjudge of results. The infinitenum- 
ber of repeated acts, the nulla dies sine linea, the failures, the 
recoveries, the musings, the thinkings, that had taken place 
with the “ cestrum cum lumine,” they had not witnessed ; 
therefore, knowing their utterincapacity to do as Apelles did, 
they concluded that he was a wonder, and he of course be- 
came a favourite. As an evidence of that peculiar tact by 
whichsuch menare sure to please kingsand nobility, namely, 
by the power of seizing the most agreeable expression of any 
sitter’s face, however ugly, and rendering his very defects a 
cause of elegant concealment; he painted Antigonus, who 
had lost one eye, in profile, concealed his defective eye, and 
made him as graceful as if he were Alexander. This was 
the great secret of his fortunes, as it was that of Titian’s, Van- 
dyke’s and Reynold’s; and though not to be compared in 
point of taste or knowledge of the art, this was also the se- 
cret of the popularity of Lawrence, mere portrait painter as 
he was, and nothing more. 

Polygnotus, Pausias, Aristides, Timanthes, Zeuxis, Parr- 
hasius, Pamphilus, Euphranor, and Timomachus did not so 
completely gratify the vanity of their contemporaries, and 
were not such personal favourites as Apelles; for there is no 
gratitude equal to the gratitude of being successfully painted. 
Kings bow to the unknown power of having their momen- 
tary expressions observed, seized, transferred, and fixed for 
ages, and whilst colours and canvass last, carried on, for the 
admiration of a distant age, when the existing one is past and 
forgotten. What can equal the gratitude of a woman to have 
her beauty preserved, whilst she is in her bloom, for the ad- 
miration of her children when age has shrivelled her form, 
or misfortune destroyed her happiness? The world may be 
elevated, excited, roused, by the commemoration of the great 
deeds of ancestors or heroes; but no sympathy is ever ex- 
cited, and no personal vanities are ever so happily gratified 
by any class of painters, as by the great portrait-painter. The 
degree of imagination required is not of that irresistible kind 
which forces him to leave the model before him, using it only 
to realise his own burning conceptions, so that all likeness of 
the individual is lost ; he requires no more than to retain in 
his mind the best expression of the individual before him to 
identify it upon canvass. But it must be exactly like, or it is 
nothing. After the likeness is completed, the sitter will have 
no objection to the highest degree of embellishment. There 
the great portrait-painter shews the degree of ‘fancy wanted, 


To put Apelles in comparison with Polygnotus is out of 
the question. Highly-wrought individual figures, little more 
than portraits of beautiful nature, cannot rank so high in the 
judgment, though they may in the delicate sympathies of 
the world. But that single teirific conception of the demon 
Eurynome, for which no prototype in nature could be found, 
that momentary blush which crimsoned his Cassandra,! Aris- 
totle’s praise that he made men better than they were, and 
Plato’s ranking him with Phidias, settles the question of his 
greatness ; and as a portrait expression must be seen before 
it can be done, and must be like or it is nothing, there is 
an end of the highest quality of human genius, invention. 
Indeed, whatever the vanity of the world may be inclined to 
feel, the greatest portrait painter is but an inferior artist. 

The age of Polygnotus and Phidias was the meridian age 
of Greek art; and that of Apelles was the setting glory. 
From the latter period it sunk gradually as if nature had been 
exhausted by the previous effort. Such ages have never 
since been seen; such perfection had never been realized 
before, and never will be again ; for in order to become such 
sculptors and painters, men must also become idolaters. 
But to return and conclude the notice of Apelles, this court- 
favourite of antiquity. Notwithstanding the education of 
Alexander by Aristotle, notwithstanding that 4 ypadixn was a 
portion of his education, Alexander was little morethan a glo- 
rious barbarian in art. He talked so absurdly in the painting- 
room of Apelles, that the artist was obliged to request that his 
majesty would be cautious, lest the boys should laugh as they 
ground their colours. Apelles may be considered as the 
Titian of Greek art, with the addition of all that vast know- 
ledge of form, which every painter and every school was ob- 
liged to master. But the disposition to perfect single figures, 
and the acknowledgment that others exceeded him in compo- 
sition, clearly point out the extent of his fertility. Though 
Pliny describes many beautiful pictures, his greatest are sin- 
gle figures. His Venus Anadyomene was the most celebrat- 
ed of all hisworks; but being painted upon wood, itwas des- 
troyed by insects in the time of Augustus. He began ano- 
ther, and having completed it as far as the bosom, died; but 
although the contours were completed for finishing, nobody 
would venture to touch it, such was the extreme veneration 
entertained for him. By this description we see the nature 
of the Greek process; first, the ground, then the drawing in, 
next the impasto preparation, and then the completion part 
by part. He had got the picture finished as far as the bosom ; 
and therefore to finish highly by degrees was his system. He 
was not deficient in expression, for he painted persons dying 
with great power. His imitation must have been perfect, 
for his painted horses are said tohave made real horses neigh; 
and his colour must have been exquisite, for he glazed like 
the Venetian school. Pliny mentions him as one of those 
who painted with four colours ; but thisisa mistake ; for it 
was in the age of Polygnotus that blue was not used. From 
a passage in Cicero,” it appears that that age was famous for 
“ form and contour ;” whereas, according to the same writer, 
all things were perfect in the works of Protogenes, Nicho- 
machus, Echion, and Apelles. 

Pliny is therefore right in saying that pictures which con- 
stituted the opulence of towns, were painted with four colours 
only ; but he is not as clear as usual in regard to the period 
to which this observation applies. Quintilian, calling the 
colour of Polygnotus “ simplex color,” seems to indicate the 
absence of blue ; whilst red, yellow, black, and white did not 
produce such gorgeous splendour as in the age of Apelles. 
Thus Quintilian, as well as Cicero, collaterally proves Pliny 
to be in part right. It is extraordinary that Reynolds did not 
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Painting. allude to the absence of blue in the enumeration of Pliny. 
\em—ee Great depth, fine tone, simplicity, and modesty, can be ob- 


tained without blue, but never that tremendous magnificence 
produced bythe contrast of the deep andawful azures of Titian. 
Though Polygnotus did not use blue, his black was made from 
vine-stalks and wine-lees,! which render black more blue than 
the ivory black of Apelles, which was discovered by him, 
and is used to this hour in Europe. There were several of 
the same name, but Apelles Cous distinguishes the great 
Apelles, as Aristides Thebanus does the great Aristides. 

After this long account of the courtly, accomplished, and 
highly-wrought Apelles, there may be something interest~ 
ing to allude to Aristides the “ great master of expression,” 
as Fuseli calls him. He was the first who painted deep 
human emotions, fierce passions, and distressing perturba- 
tions; but he was hard in colour, says Pliny, and not so har- 
monious as Apelles, probably like Raffaelle, the great Italian 
master of expression, in comparison with Titian. His finest 
picture was that of a mother dying from a wound which she 
had received in the sacking of her native city. Her infant 
was trying to reach the nipple with its boneless gums, whilst 
the mother, faint and exhausted, appeared struggling to save 
it from sucking, lest blood might mingle with its nourishment 5 
a tender and affecting thought. Alexander was so touched 
by this picture at Thebes, when the city was taken, that 
he sent it to Pella.” 

Protogenes was another of the great men of this time. 
It is indeed extraordinary to reflect how genius in art and 
literature seems always to come in clusters in every coun- 
try. He was born at a small town on the coast of Asia Minor, 
subject to the Rhodians ; and he got his living till he was 
fifty years old, in great poverty, painting beautiful ornaments 
for the prows of ships. He was not a man of fertile inven- 
tion, and spent years over single works, which induced Apel- 
les to say that he never knew when he had finished. His 
celebrated work was Talissus, which occupied him seven 
years. ‘Titian took eight to paint the Pietro Martyre, and 
seven to finish the Last Supper for Charles V.;> and yet 
in Titian’s works there is no appearance of over diligence. 
Pliny says he painted his pictures four times over, so that 
if one picture was destroyed another might beready. No- 
thing shews so completely the exact degree of knowledge 
which Pliny had of art as this absurd conclusion from an 
admirable practice. Protogenes proceeded with his works 
as Titian did, by stages ; and each stage was a separate im- 
pasto of colour, whicli helped the next till completed. Of 
this artist the story is told of his flinging his sponge at a 
dog’s mouth in a rage, because he had vainly tried to hit 
breath coming out of it, and by that accident succeeding ; 
a circumstance which shews that it was tempera painting, 
for a sponge would not have done for wax. Such a habit of 
daily application had Protogenes, that when Demetrius be- 
sieged Rhodes, he would not leave his painting-room, but 
proceeded daily in his studies amidst the noise of battering 
rams and catapultae. The king came often to visit him ; 
and that part of the town where he worked was spared, and 
the picture thus finished was said to have been done at the 
point of the sword. Protogenes painted the mother of Aris- 
totle ; and the philosopher urged him to execute the battles 
of Alexander ; but he was not a man of rapid conception or 
fertile invention for a series, and could not be moved. 

It is curious to reflect, that all the great painters painted 
portraits; which proves that they thought it essential to that 
truth which was the foundation of their ideal beauty. Indeed, 
every great painter should paint a portrait a month ; and 


3 See, in Ridolphi, Titian’s letter to the emperor. 
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1 See Pliny, lib. xxxv. The sea in the Venus Anadyomene is quoted as a proof that blue must have been used. But where 1 
any blue in Vandervelde? We do not think that a picture exists with blue in his sea. 

2 Raffaelle imitated this in his plague, where a fine youth is putting away an infant from a dying mother’s | 
of taste in making the boy hold his nose for fear of infection, renders the sentiment not pathetic but at once dis 


if, like the Greeks, he has always nature for his works, he Paint), 


never can degenerate into manner. 

Of the other painters, Asclepiodorus was celebrated forpro- 
portion; Nicomachus for rapidity of hand, and Theon for wild 
conceptions, “quas Greeci vocant ¢avracvas.” Pliny places 
Theon amongst the herd, whilst Quintilian and lian place 
him amongst the illustrious, where heoughtto be. He paint- 
ed a single warrior dashing forward on the spectators ; and 
collecting the public, he kept the picture behind a curtain, 
when in the midst of a blast of trumpets, the curtain was 
dropped, and the wonderful figure terrified the people. He 
also painted Orestes, distracted and insane, and proved him- 
self a great and wild inventor. The three remaining great 
men of the fine period, were Pausias, Euphranor, and Timo- 
machus. No passage has excited so much discussion as the 
well known one in Pliny, where he says, “nulla gloria artifi- 
cum est, nisi qui ¢abulas pinxére,” as if he meant that the only 
glory in art consisted in tabular pictures, “ maxes,” on wood, 
and that there was but little in monumental and mural efforts. 
Pliny, however, does not here contrast the tabular pictures 
of Apelles with the mural paintings of Polygnotus, but with 
the works of one Ludius, a Roman, a mere ornamental 
landscape-painter upon walls, like our Bond Street paper 
painters. ‘This was much the fashion in Pliny’s time, which 
he laments; and many examples of the same species may 
now be seen in Pompeii. 

Having thus described the fancies and caprices by which 
the art had been degraded, Pliny turns to the highly beau- 
tiful tabular worksof Apelles, and observes naturally enough; 
“ This is not the thing ; the glory of art and of artists con- 
sists in the Venus of Apelles, the mother of Aristides, the 
Ialysus of Protogenes, and not in this mechanical whim, 
which is not the glory and the end of painting.” This, per- 
haps, is the explanation which he would give if he werealive 
and able to answer us. Is it not unjust then to take up such 
groundas M. Raoul-Rochette has done in France, and Payne 
Knight in England, and infer that there was no real glory in 
any other mode of painting? The ancients estimated mural 
painting at Delphi, as the Italians do in the Vatican. But 
they did not undervalue tabular painting, small pictures, en- 
caustic, landscapes, or humour ; they painted in every style 
and they excelled in all. 

Pliny now proceeds to the encaustic painters, of whom 
Pausias and Euphranor appear to have been the greatest. 
Pausias was a master of foreshortening, as we learn from 
Pliny’s description of a bull which he painted in front 
and projecting beyond the tablet. After Pausias came the 
Isthmian Euphranor, who wrote on symmetry and colour, 
painted great and small works, and delineated statues and 
animals. He said of his Theseus, that “it was real flesh, 
whilst that of Parrhasius had fed on roses.” ‘Then came 
Nicias who painted women beautifully, understood light and 
shadow, and was another pillar of art. Metrodorus was both 
a philosopher and a painter ; and when the victorious Paulus 
desired Perseus to send him a philosopher to educate his 
children, and a painter to arrange his triumph, Metrodorus 
was despatched as a person capable of executing both tasks. 
Timomachus is the last of this splendid list whom it 1s neces- 
sary to mention. He died, like Apelles, leaving an important 
work unfinished. 


Such were the most illustrious men of the three finest Glory an 
periods of Greek painting. The first period of Greek ket 
was that before Pericles; the second, or that of Pericles &™ . 


himself, was the finest, the highest, and the purest in os 
ing, sculpture, and architecture ; the third was the epoc 
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v4inting. of Alexander, the most refined, but prophetic of the cor- 
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ruption followed ; then came the subjugation of the Ro- 
mans, when the noblest works of the Greeks were seized 
as tribute, or matters of right, and Italy was inundated by 
the productions of Greek talent. 

This influx of foreign productions entirely suffocated 
native Italian genius. Greek productions became matters of 
property ; and dealerssprung up who manufactured originals 
to supply the market of the rich collector. Galleries were 
formed to produce genius, which had Sprung up from na- 
tional demand without a single gallery or a single collec- 
tion of any works, except the productions of their native soil. 
The most celebrated works were copied and re-copied by 
the Greeks in all parts of the Mediterranean. Horace al- 
ludes to this ; and there can be no doubt whatever that the 
effect was to render all native attempts of the Romans and 
Etruscans no longer available. For not one great artist is 
named during the whole period of progressive decay from the 
Cesars to Constantine; and the Romans or Latins never pro- 
duced any talent worth consideration till the revival of art in 
Italy, after so many ages, in the fifteenth century. Then, the 
same principle operating, and the church and state demand- 
ing art as an assistant, outpoured an abundance of native ta- 
lent, because there was a vent, as there had becn before, in 
Greece, Egypt, and Chaldzea; and the genius of Rome, Flo- 
rence, Pisa, and Venice, vindicated their long suppressed 
claims to originality. Amongst the illustrious Romans, 
Julius Czsar seems to have been a magnificent collector ; 
but whether, like Napoleon, he was also a magnificent patron 
of the talent of his time is not known. He bought Greek 
pictures, and presented them to Roman temples ; but one 
work of native art, produced by native patronage, is more 
honour both to patron and to artist than a gallcry of foreign 
picturcs be they ever so divine. 

Upon the whole, before tracing art from its decay to its 
revival, we cannot but acknowledge as evident, that a period 
of dearth in genius has generally succeeded in the world to 
one of prolific production. In painting and sculpture, second- 
ary causes, such as thenature of the government, or the circum- 
stances of the two arts being required for political purposes, 
may considerably facilitate the development of genius. But 
it is not so with the poet. He can give vent to his immortal 
thoughts in poverty or wretchedness, independently of the 
taste of the times, or the patronage of the state. Milton, in 
obscurity and blindness, wrote Paradise Lost ; and Savage, in 
poverty and wretchedness, composed his Bastard in the 
streets, begging bits of paper as he walked, when he had 
more thoughts than his mind could contain, and thus, as effec- 
tually preserved them as ifhe had been bred in a palace, or 
had sheets of the finest hot-pressed to receive his lucubra- 
tions.! 


ority After the conquest of Greece, and the removal of art and 
of Ro. artists to Rome, the genius of painting seems to have left 
"| chook the world. The Roman school of painting and sculpture 
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is scarcely worth a single thought. In the last years of the 
republic the art sunk rapidly. Augustus tried to revive it ; 
but though the pupils and descendants of the illustrious 
dead attempted to second his views, and though the writ- 
ings of Apelles, Euphranor, and Pamphilus, were all in ex- 
Istence, and their principles known and acted upon, genius 
was nowhere to be found. That divine spark with its at- 
tendant whisper, unseen but not unheard, which ever at- 
tends the gifted who are born for great objects, whether it 
Supported Columbus amidst the storms of the Atlantic, Alex- 
ander as he plunged into Asia, Napoleon as he rushed into 
Italy, Wellington at Waterloo, Michel Angelo when he 
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: See Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
In this beautiful passage, 


an error which could scarcely 
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art. Savage. 


acitus does not seem altogether to believe it. 
VOL. XVI. 


the immortal author has made the penult syllable of Serapis short, 
have been expected in one who was a great scholar as well as a great poet. 
4 Agincourt, Histoire de Art, tom. i. 


painted the Sistine 
Vatican, or Phidias 
supernatural, incomprehensible something, which inspircs 
hope, “when the whole world seems adverse to desert,” was 
gone from the earth like the glory which had blazed in the 
temple. All that the Savage, splendid, imperial Romans 
could do, all the honours and riches they had to confer, were 
bestowed in vain. Architecture suited their savage vastness 
of mind better than painting; therefore architecture flourish- 
ed, and Augustus was said “to have found Rome thatched, 
and left it marbled.” 
Not Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 

Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 

Belus or Serapis? their gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. 
Claudius built a superb aqueduct, and Nero burned? and 
rebuilt a golden palace ; but he could not replace the lines 
of Apelles and Protogenes, or the miracles of Timanthes 
and Aristides, which perished in the conflagration. Galba, 
Otho, and Vetellius were hurried through life and empire 
too rapidly for art ; whilst Vespasian and Titus bewildered 
the Romans with their Cyclopean masses. Hadrian, him- 
self'an artist, endeavoured to recover art by indiscriminately 
encouraging Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans > “but sucha 
medley of principle as their works displayed,” says Agin- 
court,* “hastened the decay of art, and rendered the emper- 
or hopeless of reviving it” The art thus went floundering 
on until Dioclesian, with all the gorgeous splendour of an 
eastern monarch, mingled together Roman, Greek, and ori- 
ental art, and corrupting alltasteled to its extinction. It was 
between the reign of Commodus and that of Constantine, 
that those causes were generated which undermined the em- 
pire, and brought art, science, and literature into the chasm. 
Of forty emperors who, from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury had struggled for the diadem and obtained it, twenty 
had been murdered by the army and the people. “ Ainsi” 
says Montesquieu “comme lagrandeur de la république, fut 
fatale au gouvernement républicain, la grandeur de Pem- 
pire le fut A la vie des empéreurs.”6 Constantine’s remo- 
val of the seat of empire did not so much begin the destruc- 
tion of art as complete it ; for previous causes, domestic and 
political, had been preparing the ruin for centuries before. 

Agincourt thinks that as far as 


sition to ancient, must date from 
ianity as a state religion, 


the introduction of Christ- 
when the whole moral feelings of 
Greek and Romans took another turn in painting and sculp- 
ture. Although Constantine only grafted Christianity on 
Paganism, and founded more catholicism than Christianity, 
by meeting and uniting the prejudices of both Pagans and 
Christians ; yet surely if genius could ever be created by 
patronage, the age of Constantine, and those of Charle- 
magne, and Louis XIV. ought to have rivalled those of Pe- 
ricles and Julius. Such was the rage for splendour in this 
reign, that the quarries of Phrygian marble and of the isle 
of Proconnesus, werc almost destroyed to furnish palaces 
for the emperor, his sons, and his ministers. Temples, 
palaces, forums, triumphal arches, colossal statues, an hip- 
podrome, and eight public baths were built and adorned at 
ouce ; and in addition, splendid commissions were given to 
the painters for pictures of Christ, the Virgin, the prophets, 
and the apostles. Rome, Naples, Capua, Antioch, Tyre, 
Jerusalem, and cven Bethlehem, felt the effects of this inag- 


whereas it is in reality long, Serdpis ; 


5 Deécadence des Romains. 
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Chapel, Raffaelle when he entered the Painting. 
when he adorned the Parthenon ; that 


art is concerned, too much Age of 
has been attributed to this removal of the empire. But yet Constan- 
the first epoch of what may be called modern art in oppo- tine. 
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Painting. nificent employment; but what were the results to paint- Golzius and Spranger, there began the cant of “nature put- Painting, 
were ing? Nothing, absolutely nothing, to guide anybody except ting an artist out”? What Zeuxis did not dare to do, what } 
the antiquary ; and if any evidence were wanting to show Apelles never thought of, what Phidias never permitted to | 
that the genius and the patron must exist together, or the be mentioned in his school, a parcel of painters brought into 
result will be nothing, the end of Constantine’s splendour practice by the very mysticism of their impossible theories. 
would abundantly supply it. Man was corrupt, being born in sin and vicious in practice ; 
The moral character of ancient Greece was gone; the to take him asa model therefore when painting holy subjects, 
instinct of public glory was passed; their olive crowns, the was to act under the influence of Satan. Man was banished, 
adequate reward of talent on a great principle, were sncercd and so was woman, and nature in every thing ; till at last all 
at; and “ Lucian,” (as the author of the Diseours Histor- painters paintedin one way, and in camemanmer into the great 
ique observes) “had already ridiculed this tribunal,” which art of nature, and like a “leperous distillment” stained her 
had listened with rapture to Herodotus, and crowned Aétion garmentand poisoned her beauty. Yet the traditional maxims 
for a fine picture, and which in its days of Marathonian glory, ofthe ancient fathers, on beauty and art, give one a very 
had done more than ever was done before or since in rous- good idca of what were the maxims of the finer Pagan peri- 
ing human cffort, mental and bodily, to its highest pitch of ods. “Art isnothing but an imitation of nature,” says St. 
excellence. Luxury, indolence, vice, fanaticism, cant, so- Athanasius, ( Orat. eontr. Gent. c. xviii. p. 18.) “ Ancient 
phistry, intrigue, and imposture, had supplanted the pure as- artists sought to surpass each other by faithful imitation,” 
pirations of patriotism and glory. “ ‘The great and the (Arnob. Advers. Gent. lib.vi. fol. 68) «« Nature is the arche- 
opulent,” says Pliny and Vitruvius, “were fonder of gold type, art the image ; every image has a model, and painters 
and glitter than purity of design or pathos of expression, or imitate what they sce,” (Theodoret.)  “ Imitation is the 
perfection of form; overwhelmed with colours from all the merit of painting 5 be not seduced by an illusion,” (St. Cle- 
countries of the earth, with double the advantages of Polyg- ment.) “ When begging the people not to be seduced by 
notus, and Zeuxis, and Aristides,” who painted with four pictures and statues as if they were gods, tell them that pic- 
only, “nulla nobilis pictura est” Of course, this is al- tures and statues are imitations of nature, and therefore 
ways the end, when the moral and national importance of cannot be gods.” These maxims of the fourth century had 
painting is undervalued. When native art is despised, and clearly descended from a nobler cra. Besides the treatises 
spurious foreign productions are preferred; when connois- of Apelles, Euphranor, and Pamphilus, were all in existence, 
scurs of what ¢s past abound, and connoisseurs of what is and were read by the educated and accomplished ; and we | 
passing exist not ; when painting is considered as a bauble sec how skilfully the fathers of the church tried to save fine | 
ora bit of furniture, and painters share dignity with upholster- works from destruction, by assuring the people that they 
ers and gilders, what wonder if “ nulla pictura” isthe ery? were mere imitations of life, for such was the principle of . 
Gold and vermillion being thus introduced upon the walls artists. Are notthese quotations then collateral evidences of | 
of palaces and preferred to beautiful art, in came arabes- the practice of the Greeks, if we had known nothing of the 
ques. Claudius had before introduced Indian patterns and girls of Crotona sitting to Zeuxis ? 
niosaic picturcs, which had hitherto been kept for pave- But Christianity was at first the ruin of art, by making Influence 
ments, till Commodus, for the sake of a new sensation, had purity of heart every thing, and physical ugliness, or defor-of Chris 
a portrait in his palace of Piscennius Niger,! painted in mity, nothing by teaching that as all beautiful works of art anity or. 
mosaic, which may be considered as the first picture of this were remnants of idolatry, they ought to be destroyed ; and the arts.’ 
description. When painting was in this staggering condi- by inculcating that mankind being corrupt and born in sin, . 
tion, Justinian gave it a final blow by ordering encaustic no Christian painter ought to look at the naked figure whilst 
and distemper designs, as vulgar, to be banished from ceil- he was painting it. Add to these prejudices, the predilec- , 
ings and walls, and mosaic, marble, and gold, to be pre- tion of eastern notions for gold and silver, the preference of | 
ferred. Though mosaic was perhaps one ofthe means of eastern dresses to the simplicity of Greek clothing, the con- 
preserving art and of introducing it into Italy, yet it should troversies which took place as to whether our Saviour was | 
| 


only be used in pavements, or to preserve the works of great ugly or handsome, and the vehemence with which Pagans 
masters. The anti-pagan zeal of the early Christians is and Christians both centered into them; and no one can won- 
well known. They used to put ropes round the necks of der at the state into which painting declined. .y 
Apollos and Venuses to try them publicly, like criminals, The division of opinion about the person of Christ, and Represe 
find them guilty, and pound them to dust. Buthuman na- the dread of the early Fathers to expose the cross to Pa- tations ¢ 
ture is always the same. A thousand years afterwards a gans, who, familiar with golden-locked Apollos and perfum- Christ 
similar scene was actcd in Scotland by John Knox and the ed Venuses, could not comprehend that suffering and ma- 
reformers, nor had England escaped the fury of iconoclasm. jestic pains were founded upon a higher philosophy, so em- \ 
Eusebius? informs us that in the empire whole towns rose barrassed the painters, that to avoid collision they painte 
and destroyed the temples in which they had just worshipped. Christ as an allegory thus lingering with their Greek feel- ly 
The air echoed with the noise of hammers, the crashing of ings about the form of beauty and of grace. It must be h 
pediments, the breaking of pillars, and the shouts of a mad- interesting to all readers thus to trace the progress of feeling . 
dened and frenzicd populace. he finest works of Phidias, relating to the head of Christ.3 In the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Scopas, Polycletus, and Praxiteles, and all that was left of ccnturies, beauty and youth still predominated and he 1s 
Polygnotus, Apelles, Zeuxis, or Euphranor, were demolished painted youthful and handsome, crushing the lion under 

or burned, like wretches who had infected religion, and their his feet, or as a young shepherd with his flock. With alle- 
ashes were danced on with fanatical exultation. Sogreatin- gory the beauty of our Saviour ended, whilst the Fathers 0 

deed had been the destruction, that when Arcadius and the church, like the priests of Egypt, interfered, and issue 
Honorius issued a fresh edict to go on destroying, they an edict ordering him to be represented in agony 0? “A 
added, as well they might, “Si qua etiam nunc in templis cross. But here the order was evaded. ‘The Greeks $I 
fanisque consistent, “ If any pietures or statues are stillleft.’ struggled for the beautiful, and as if it were the never-dying 
During this frenzy was introduced into art, painting with- principle of their souls, painted our blessed Saviour dying 

out nature, and after producing a race of monsters down to upon the cross, but smiling with triumphant glory as u Fe 


1 Spartian, In Vita Pisce. Nig. cap. 6. 2 Montesq. Décadence des Romains, 1338. . wat h- 
3 St. Augustin declares that in his time no faces of Christ or the Virgin were known, and that no pictures were painted of them 
fore the council of Ephesus; yet there are seven reported originals, four of which are by St. Luke’s own hand, now In Rome. 
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Though the art suffered at the death of Charlemagne, yet Painting. 


In whatever the Greeks were com- 
elled to do, beauty seemed still to be thc basis of their art. 
Re degrees, however, the poor descendants of Apelles and 
Polygnotus finding no employment except on the conditions 
prescribed, the person of Christ became gradually degraded 
in art; and at the separation of the Latin church, to paint 
him ugly, bloody and agonized, was the settled principle of 
representation, and has more or less influeneed his repre- 
sentationever since. Thcre scemsto be some doubt as tothe 
extent ofthe devastation committed by the Goths. Alaricstaid 
butthree days in Rome, and Attilahad himself painted inone 
of his Milan palaces seated on a throne, and receiving the 
homage ofa Roman emperor.!. Theodoric seems to have 
had a very good fecling for art. He laments, in a letter to 
Symmachus, the ruins of works of genius, begs their preser- 
vation, and concludes with obscrving that Rome has still a 
population of statues with herds of bronze horses. The ex- 
pulsion of the Goths and the invasion of the Lombards, again 
afflicted the art; but it had found its way into France, and 
the churches of Paris, Tours, Bordeaux and Clermont, were 
ornamented by native painters. 
Though the popes had begun to adorn the churches, and 


“urlemag-art in the earliest times had been kept alive with consider- 


; 
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able talent in the catacombs in Rome ; though Europe had 
beenastonished by the splendour of the ecclesiastical patron- 
age of painters ; yet the next great epoch aftcr Constantine 
originates in the efforts of the illustrious Charlemagne. He 
formed the plan of renovating art, science and literature; and 
he would have accomplished his object, if the genius of the 
age had been worthy of the emperor. The ancient practice 
of painting churches, kept alive by previous popes, he con- 
firmed by a law; and agents every year visited the provin- 
ces to see that the law was observed. Ifa royal church was to 
bepainted, the bishopsand abbots were responsible. If,in the 
midst of a campaign, an order was issucd for a church, one 
to paint the walls was included; and no church was con- 
sidered as finished till that was done, the object of the em- 
peror being to obliterate the remembrance of the splendid 
altars ofthe Pagans, by still more magnificent Christian or- 
naments. ‘“ Repair your church,” says the archbishop of 
Treves ; “ you know the decision of the emperor.” 

Two monkish painters of the timc are celebrated ; and 
France and Britain began even at this early period, to take 
an interest in the arts. Biscop, abbot of Weremouth, had 
brought pictures from Italy. Charlemagne had invited king 
Offta to protect painting, with but little effect ; yet though 
the walls of English churches were whitewashed, the English 
began to adorn the ceilings and the windows, and hung ta- 
pestry upon the walls.2 

In Spain, the Arabians had introduced their art, such as it 
could be, under the prohibition of Mahommed; and minia- 
tures or manuscripts were so eagerly bought all over Eu- 
Yope, that the artists ‘in F rance, Germany and Italy, devoted 
themselves'to this production ; though here again it was 
acknowledged by all, that they were beaten by the Greeks. 
Th spite of all this, the art continued to decay; and at the se- 
cond Council of Nice the members gave evidence of the state 
to which monks and bishops had reduced it. “ How can 
painters be blamed ?” say they; “the painter znvents nothing. 
Invention and composition belong to the Fathers ;> the art 
alone is the painters’.” Inadvertently, too, the emperor in- 
Jured the art by altering the dress of his cavalry and foot. 
Che women as usual followed the example, and having re- 
linquished the pure taste of the Greeks, dress has in conse- 
quence become an annual novelty and change. The Paladin 
and his horse were covered with iron and mail ; angles and 
Straight lines predominated ; the naked formwas more than 
€ver concealed, and the artist deprived of his materials. 


it was kept alive by monks and by bishops. At Rome, at 
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Palermo, and at Milan, religious painters preserved it from de- The middle 


cay; they sprung up all over Europe, and even St. Dunstan, #83 


Archbishop of Canterbury, is spoken of as a skilful painter 
and maker of instruments. 

It is curious, after all that has been written about oil 
painting, and the discovery mude by John Van Eyk, to find a 
writer of this period called Eraclius, in a treatise on painting, 
speaking of oil painting: “Dec omnibus coloribus cum oleo 
distemperatis.” Another monk wrote 2 treatise, in which 
he says, “he will tell the world how the Greeks mixed 
their colours.” Now, as according to Suidas, the writings of 
Apelles and Euphranor, were in existence in the tenth cen- 
tury, and these people lived before that time, there is reason 
to believe that they were aware of oil painting having been 
practised in ancicnt Greece, and that subsequent discove- 
ries werc but different revivals. 

Whilst the art feebly struggled on in the west, the court 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus was the rendezvousof artists, 
and in 997 St. Mark was built at Venice by Greeks. In 
contrasting Greek with Roman art at this time, the Greek is 
stillsuperior. The Greek composition did not want dignity, 
whilst in the Roman, all sound principle seemed dead. " The 
most ignorant Greeks shewed taste in their draperies, and their 
heads have character, and in the arrangement of hair, they 
remind one of the Panathenaic procession ; whilst the Ro- 
mans, with their large heads and long limbs, evince a gross 
ignorance of beauty. 

In the tenth century, tapestry for a time superseded 
painting ; though in Germany, France, Italy and England, 
many painters flourished. In England, historical comme- 
morations were in fashion, and the Duchess of Northum- 
berland adorned Ely Cathedral with a series of pictures 
illustrating the deeds of her distinguished lord.4 When 
William the Conqueror came, he introduced a new style of 
architecture ; but both at York and Canterbury, paintings 
then adorned the walls. In 1013, a head of Christ was exe- 
cuted in mosaic, and is still considered as the wonder of the 
middle ages. 


After so many vicissitudes of fortune, painting now began Symptoms 
to shew symptoms of revival. Frescos had been executed in of revival. 


Rome in 498, and in795; and there was ahead of Christ paint- 
ed in St. John Lateran, and still to be there seen, which 
gave evidence of great feeling. But the grand impulse was 
given in the year 1066, when St. Didier sent for Greek artists 
to adorn Monte Casino at Subiaco. ‘The example was fol- 
lowed. Pisa, Venice, Amalfi, Genoa, and Milan, all muni- 
cipal corporations rivalled each other ; and when Pisa sent 
to Greecc to collect as many splendid remains of art as could 
be obtained to adorn the dome of the city, Buschetto, a cele- 
brated Greek architect, was engaged to superintend their 
embarcation, to accompany them during the voyage, and to 
land them safcly for the purchasers. Buschetto was received 
with so much enthusiasm, that he founded a school of sculp- 
ture, which existed for two hundred years ; and ultimately 
out of this very Grcek school, came the great artist Nicolo 
Pisano, the head of the Italico-Pisan school. From this 
moment art, afterhaving sunk to the lowest barbarism, went 
on improving till the taking of Constantinople by Mahom- 
med II., an event which scattered the Greeks collected at 
that court all over Europe. Hundreds went to Italy as paint- 
ers, sculptors, chasers, and mosaic painters ; and by their 
struggles for existence, inoculated Italian artists with some 
remnant of their taste for beauty, decayed as it was. Cima- 
buewas their pupil, and Giotto was his. The Catholic church 
wanted artists, and genius again began to shew itself. One 
man of genius appeared after another, till Michcl Angelo, 
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Leonardo, Raffaelle, Titian, and Corregio, were the glorious 


Voom wee’ results. And though it cannot be denied that the high as- 


Tialian 
schools of 
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The Tus- 
can. 


Pisano. 


pirations of Christianity, by placing every thing human on 
its proper level on earth, in comparison with eternal happi- 
ness, had justly prostrated the splendid beauty of Pagan 
art, by exposing its idolatrous tendencies ; though the suf- 
ferings, and the agonies of its founder and its martyrs had 
revived its pathos with higher objects than mere beauty of 
form or face, and saved painting and sculpture from ex- 
tinction; yet it must be acknowledged, that the beauty of 
Christian art has never rivalled the indisputable perfection 
of the Pagans. To their enthusiastic overestimate of the 
religious value of physical, as emblematic of moral beauty, 
is their perfection attributable ; but if it can only be revived 
by some similar delusion, the result will in our opinion more 
than atone for any thing that seems doubtful or questionable 


in the principle. 


The most eminent pictures of the middle ages, setting aside 


the cemeteries or catacombs, which cannot legitimately be 


referred to the middle ages, but to the earliest ages of 
Christianity, are to be foundin Rome. The greatest works 
of the middle ages are the series of Popes, begun in the fifth 
century, and continued down to the present time. The next, 
which was executed in the year 1011, is the painting of the 
church of St. Urbano, where some of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles are represented on the walls. Though the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s, executed by Greeks, were earlier, and kept art 
alive, yet, according to Lanzi, nothing in reality appeared 
which gave symptoms of the approach of any thing extraor- 
dinary, till about the thirteenth century ; and this revolu- 
tion of style was entirely owing to sculpture. 

The glory of this art belongs partly to the Tuscans, the le- 
gitimate descendants of the ancient Etruscans, but most es- 
pecially to the Pisans, who first had the courage to burst the 
yoke which Greek art in its fallen state had imposed upon 
them, and to go at once to the antique ; and this glory be- 
longs to Nicolo Pisano, a pupil of the school originally found- 
ed by the Greek Buschetto. There were in Pisa several 
ancient sarcophagi, but especially one, containing the body 
of Beatrice, mother of the Countess Matilda, with a bas-re- 
lief in good style, which served as the model of Nicolo ; on 
this he formed his style, in which there is something of the 
antique, especially in his heads and draperies. Many artists 
who had not done so before, immediately devoted them- 
selves to sculpture 5 and Nicolo Pisano must be considered 
asthe first Italian, whoopened the eyes of his contemporaries 
to the true principle of using the antique, that is, keeping 
nature in view at the moment of practice. In 1231 he cut 
an urn in Bologna, whence he was called “Nicolo of the 
urn?’ and he produced two stories of the last judgment at 
Orvieto, and another work at Pisa, which convinced the 
world that he was born to found an epoch. He executed 
other great works, and was really the head of the illustrious 
school which produced Orcagna, Donatelo, and the famous 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, who made the beautiful bronze doors of 
which Michel Angelo said, that they were worthy to be the 
gates of paradise. 

Many other eminent men came from his school. All Italy 
was more or less affected by Pisano’s genius; and though a 
sculptor, his effect on design was so great, that he must 
be considered as having had a material influence on paint- 
ing. Painting remained behind sculpture, and even mo- 
gaic; and Vasari exaggerates the effect of Cimabue’s ap- 
pearance in the year 1240; for Lanzi proves that there were 
Pisan painters of talent before that period, and that the 
early art does not in the first instance owe so much to the 
Florentines as Vasari has asserted. At Assisi there is a 


cloth, C tulle ti iiboba tote boos cules to nye blatant ail te oclaal ia l 


1 ‘The writer of this article, who saw a Frenchman solidly repainting a large picture of Cimabue in the private rooms of the Louvre, 
where he was admitted by Denon, asked the Frenchman who it was by; “ Monsieur,” said he, “je ne suis pas peintre, Je suls res 


crucifixion by Guinta Pisano, who, according to an inscrip~ Painti 
tion, learned his art from the Greeks in 1210. This was be- 
fore Cimabue ; but Lanzi says that the work is not inferior 
to Cimabue, and in drapery, colour, light, and shadow, com- 
position and expression, very like the contemporary Greeks, 
Guinta disappeared and died, nobody knows where or how. 
Guido di Sienna was another name of this early period. In 
the Louvre there were some exquisite leads of angels with 
gilt glories, full of beauty and expression, executed by this 
artist. Then followed Margaritone, who painted on canvass 
covered with size and plaster fora ground ; which the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, had done long before his time. 
During the time that the neighbouring cities had found- 
ed a new style, Florence had no painters ; but when the au- 
thorities called in some Greeks in 1250, it is asserted that 
there was a painter called Bartolomeo. Vasari wishes of 
course to infer that Cimabue was the first Italian painter 
who gave the impulse; but Lanzi proves the contrary. 
Although there is no city we owe so much to as Florence, 
yet the Florentines ought not to be allowed to deprive their 
old enemies of the honour of having produced earlier pain- 
ters, besides Pisano. | 
Cimabue, who was both architect and painter, was honour- Cimaby_ 
ably descended. ‘That he might have been the scholar of 


Guinta is probable, because the Italians knew more than the 
Greeks of that time; but there is every reason to believe 
that he learnt of those Greeks who had been called to Flo- 
rence, and whom, according to Vasari, he stood whole days, 
when a boy, watching as they painted in Santa Maria No- 
vella. From this moment indeed may be dated the excite- 
ment which impelled him to become a painter. At As- 
sisi his genius seems to have been put forth with most power. 
Lanzi concludes the notice of him by saying, that Cimabue 
was the Michel Angelo, and Giotto the Raffaelle of his age. 
In the Louvre there were one or two large examples of Vir- 
gins, staring and Gothic, and which the French, still more 
Gothic, were absolutely repainting.! Vigorous in his colour, 
and colossal but ill-proportioned in his figures, Cimabue first 
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gave indications of attempting something new in painting ; 
indeed, his watching the Greeks all day is so like an infatu- 
ated youth, that it bears truth on the face of it. Florence 
was often in commotion when his works appeared ; and 
although he was not actually the oldest painter, he was the 
first of that series which ended in Raffaelle. His style was 
meagre, his drapery sharp, and his colour a species of illu- | 
mination; but though he had no light and shadow or per- . 
spective, he was a great man for his times and in some of 
liis heads there are both character and expression. . 
Men of genius assist to call forth men of genius. In the Giotto, || 
neighbourhood of Florence, Cimabue accidentally found a | 
youth tending sheep, and trying to draw one upon a slate. 
‘After some conversation with the boy, finding the youth am- | 
bitious to become an artist, he consulted his father, took | 
him immediately under his own tuition, and advanced him 
rapidly. Cimabue was amply repaid for his generous con- 
duct, as the innocent youth was Giotto, afterwards one of | 
the great men of the time. No man can judge of Giotto's 
genius in England, because fragments of single heads or bits 
of altar pieces, are no fair criteria of a genius like his. His / 
series of pictures in the Campo Santo are admirable, if allow- 
ance be made for the taste and simplicity of the age; but there i 
are many actions and positions of Giotto, as fine ascan be con- ! 
ceived, and which other artists by aggrandising in form, have 
rendered models of imitation. He was the friend of Dante, ' 
and painted the portrait of the great poet. He seems t0 


have been a facetious and amiable man as well asa en h 
e 1} 


and was indisputably the greatest painter till Massacio. 


taurateur.” 
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wfalmaco he next distinguished artist was Buffalmaeo. 
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went about Italy scattering seeds every where, and when 
the Papal See was moved to Avignon, he went with the court. 
Giotto was the greatest of the Florentine sehool. He was 
the father of painting, as Boccaeeio was the father of liter- 
ature. He was sought for at Ravenna, and at all the great 
towns of Italy, and was patronised by all the first families. 
He was an object of study and admiration, until the time 
of Raffaelle, and that of the Caraccis, and is so even at the 
present time. There are in Giotto instances of pathos and 
expression, which would do honour to any period. Thus 
the greater part of the merit belongs to the F lorentines, but 
notthe whole. Giotto died in 1336, when painters had in- 
creased immensely. In 1290, the first soeiety of artists in 
Venice was established, under the protection of St. Luke. 
They were not academies, but assoeiations of artists, com- 
posed of engravers, painters, sculptors, and orefiei. Their 
object was to advanee design in all arts; and had they 
always eontinued to act on this honest and simple principle, 
we should not now have had to lament in Europe a race 
who are synonymous with every thing weak, mannered, and 
absurd in art. 

Although 
totally independent of Giotto, he was also intimate with 
Boccaecio. He was very eapricious, and worked only when 
he liked, yet he was inferior to no one. He painted the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Creation of the 
World in the Campo Santo ; in fact, the Campo Santo seems 
to have been a receptacle for all the distinguished geniuses 
as they appeared in that age. In it there are things as fine 
in conception as were ever imagined; and the foundation of 
some of Raffaelle’s best compositions in the Vatican may be 
there found. Vasari’s life of Buffalmaco is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, as indeed all his lives are. 

The two Oreagnas, Andrea and Bernardo, were the next 
artists of this early sehool. Andrea, painted the Judgment 
and the Inferno, in the Campo Santo. He was full of in- 
vention, but not equal to the Giotto sehool, though he first 
gave evidence of perspective. Lanzi thinks that the art did 
not advanee so quickly after Giotto’s death as it ought to 
have done. Taddeo Gaddi, his best pupil, was to him 
what Julio Romano was to Raffaelle. Vasari, who saw his 
pictures in good condition, says, that he excelled his master 
in fleshiness and eolour. Agnolo Gaddi the son of Taddeo, 
was a humble imitator of Giotto and his father, and had as 
his pupil Ceronino Cininni, whose treatise on the meehanical 
preparations of the art is very valuable. Fortunate would 
it have been had the treatises of Apelles and Euphranor 
also reached us. 

Pisa now began to decline, and the Florentines took pos- 
session of that city in 1406. Hated and detested by their 
conquerors, the spirit of the citizens sunk into the greatest 
depression ; the artists left the eity, and the school entirely 
decayed. The Florentines now rose in the aseendant. 
The Mediei began to appear. Cosimo, the father of his 
Country and the protector of genius, gave fresh energy to 
art, Science, and public affairs. Lorenzo followed, and their 
house became the refuge and resort of all who were eele- 
brated in painting, poetry, sculpture, arehiteeture, and 
philosophy. Masaccio, the two Piselli, the two Lippi, 

inozzo, Sandro, and Ghirlandaio, reeeived from the Me- 
dici protection and employment. The pictures of the time 
have perpetual portraits of the Mediei. The citizens be- 
came animated with the same spirit; freseoes covered the 
churches, and smaller works filled the houses. Up sprung, 
too, that host of painters, marble-cutters, bronze-casters, 
and chasers, by which the prineiples of design passed from 

sa to Florence ; and out blazed before the world Dona- 
tello, Brunellesehi, Ghiberti. The most exquisite produe- 
tions of seulpture, marble, and bronze followed. The youth 
€came inoculated ; sound design became the first neeessity 
ofmanufacture ; and though the finest works of Italy at this 
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or any period cannot be compared to the finest works of Painting. 


Greeee, 
equal to those refined forms of beauty, so palpable in the merest 
fragments of the works of the sehool of Phidias, which have 
all the look of life without any of its vulgarities, all the es- 
sential details, without a single superfiuous one. This can- 
not be said of the naked figures of the period in question, or 
of any period of Italian art, not even of the art of Michel 
Angelo and Raffaelle. Therewasa want which Greek forms 
only supplied ; there was an absenee of refinement, and a 
want of something which the Greeks possessed. Miehel An- 
gelo and Raffaclle were educated without system. There 
was no school in Italy like the schools of Sicyon and Rhodes, 
Athens, and Corinth, where all the hidden secrets of perfeet 
form were taught, that is, the seeret of beauty. Michel An- 
gelo and Raffaelle owed their greatness to their own genius ; 
and their art died with them. There has been nothing in 
the world like theart of Phidias, except the poetry of Shakcs- 
peare. The intellectual powers and perceptive senses of 
the Greeks must have been several degrees more refined 
than those of all preceding or subsequent nations. 


yet a good style of design was established, but un- = 


The followers of Giotto had advaneed the art from infancy Massaccio 


in colour, eomposition, and expression ; but in perspective, 
and light and shadow, they left it as they found it. Uccello 
had given symptoms of perspective, and Massolino da Pani- 
eale of light and shadow, until the appearanee of Masso di 
S. Giovanni, a youth so immersed in study, so utterly ab- 
sorbed in his divineart, that he negleeted dress, health, food, 
sleep, and scemedonly to be eonscious of life when he touch- 
ed a pencil. For this entire neglect of the humanities and 
comforts of life, the Italians, whose satirieal turn is ever ap- 
parent, added accio to Masso, (accio affixed to any word ex- 
eiting associations of dirt or ugliness,) so that Massaccio 
meant a dirty and neglectful man. N egleetful as he was, 
however, he was the immediate precursor of Raffaelle; and 
all the great subscquent painters studied him. Raffaelle bor- 
rowed from him Paul in Elymas, the Adam and the Eve in 
the Loggia, and other entire figures. Like Apollodorus, he 
opened the doors; and Raffaclle having passed through, 
never forgot his obligations. Ghiberti and Donatello forin- 
ed his style ; from Brunalesehi he learnt proportion ; and 
though the finest antiques were not known in his time, he 
improved himself by studying suchas wereinexistence. The 
airs of his heads are Raffuellesque, says Mengs; yet, would 
it not be more just to say, that Raffaclle’s heads are Mas- 
saciesque ? Raffaelle died the favourite of a eourt, loved, 
lamented, and in competence. Massaecio so exeited the 
envy of his inferiors, that it is suspected he was poisoned 
at the age of twenty-eight, before he had fairly taken his 
ground. Surely, then, when Massaecio is praised for what 
must have been his own, it is not quite fair to term his ex- 
cellenee, that of a man who came after him, and perhaps 
owed it to him. His works are at S. Ambiogio, and del 
Carmine in Florenee, and St. Catherine in Rome. His heads 
are full of eharaeter, his drapery is beautifully eomposed, and 
his composition is unaffected, but his knowledge of the naked 
form is feeble and vulgar. Some of the heads of del Car- 
mine are full of eharaeter like Holbein, with the same look 
of rigidity in expression ; but he was a true genius, bene- 
fiting by his predeeessors, going beyond them, and enabling 
those who studied him to earry the art to the highest point 
itever reached in Italy. Pietro Perrugino, Leonardo, Raf- 
faelle, and Miehel Angelo, all studied and all were benef t- 
ed by him. In the Palazzo Pitti there is a portrait of a 
young man whio looks alive. 


After several names of great merit, we reaeh one who ad-Ghirlandaio 


vanced towards the great era; we mean Domenicho Ghir- 
landaio, the master of Michel Angelo, a eireumstance whieh 
alone is a passport to immortality. Fuseli says, that he was 
the first Florentine who added truth to composition by truth 
of perspective. The abolition of gold fringes in drapery may 
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Painting. be dated from him; though his historical figures are little 
oon more than portraits well-selected. The last important name 


Oil paint- 
ing. 


of the first epoch of Italian art was that of Luca Signorelli, 
who had glimpses of real grandeur. His dome at Orvieto, 
where he painted the Last Judgment, has bold fore-shorten- 
ing, with absurdities of an earlier date mixed up in its 
but Michel Angelo adopted many of his ideas, as well as 
Dante’s; and certainly the absurd assertion that he ‘disdain- 
ed to look abroad for foreign help,” is successfully refuted 
by this fact. 

One can see how gradually art sunk after its decay into 
Gothicism ; how gradually it advanced again to nature and 
common sense, and from common sense to elevation. Dur- 
ing this first period the approaches to ideal beauty, imperfect 
as it was in Italian art, were gradual, and would have been 
longer in coming had not the discovery of the Apollo, and 
other ancient works, opened the eyes of all the great men 
living, and a spring taken place from Perrugino, Ghirlandaio, 
and the Bellinis, which was soon visible in the works of Raf: 
faelle and Michel Angelo. Leonardo secms not to have been 
smitten by the ancients to the same degree as the other two 
were. ‘There is less obligation to any nation in him; 
and unquestionably few as are left of the effusions of his 
genius, they are more original than the Vatican or Sistine 
Chapel. What was therc in the world to put us in mind of 
the Standard struggle or Last Supper of Da Vinci ? 

But before proceeding, it may be as well to allude to the 
question of oil painting. It was long asupposition that Van 
Eyk discovered it, and that it was not known before ; where- 
as, it was used in England in 1230, long before the time of 
Van Eyk. Cennino Cennini wrote a treatise on the techni- 
cal practice of the Italian painters ; he was a pupil of Ag- 
nolo Gaddi, who was a pupil of Taddeo Gaddi, who was a 
pupil of Giotto, who was a pupil of Cimabue, who was a pupil 
of the Greeks. ‘There can be no question that from the 
mixture of oil with punic wax? as a varnish, the use of oil 
was known to the ancient Greeks, and that it was carried 
on to the tenth century, when the monk Theophilus’ wrote 
his treatise. He positively describes how to mix the colour 
with oil instead of water, and how to boil the oil; and then 
we can prove its existence by actual documents in the rolls 
of the Exchequer in England (1239), and by the 23d of 
Henry III., wherein the king issues an order to “ our trea- 
surer Odo the goldsmith and his son, to be paid 117 shill- 
ings for oil, varnish, and colors bought, and for pictures 
made in the chamber of our Queen at Westminster,” nearly 
two hundred years before Van Eyk. There can be no 
doubt that oil painting has never been unknown, even to 
the Egyptians; it has been forgotten and revived, but none 
of the periods of revivals are entitled to the honour of dis- 
covery. ‘“Chaqne nation a ses avantages, et ses ‘désavan- 
tages,” said a Frenchman to us, whilst shrugging his shoul- 
ders as a spout of water from a roof drenched him to the 
skin in Paris ; and “ Ogni nazione ha le sue virtu, ha i suoi 
vizi,” says Lanzi. Every nation which confesses its vices, 
is sure to have justice done to its virtues. There is no Ital- 
ian school, however good, which has not its errors, and none 
which has not its excellencies as well as its mistakes. 

Florence was distinguished for fresco more than for oil 
painting. The Florentine style of design, in its best days, 
was always peculiar; the figures were long in proportion, 
their feet were small, and so were their knees; there was 
always a look, in Florentine design, as if the muscles of the 
body were suffering from a temporary knotted cramp ; they 
were, in design, too circular, too elliptical, or too angular, 


1 Reynold’s note. 


4 Rot. Claus. 23d Henry III. Walpole’s Works, vol. iii. p. 16. 


2 Pliny, lib. xxxv. 
3 Lib. i. c. 18 Accipe semen lini et exsicca illud in sartagine super ignem sine aqua, &c. 
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lapidem ;” and again, “accipe colores quos impone volvens, texens eos diligenter cum oleo lini.” 
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and never seemed to have hit the exact medium between Pai 
Their colour was not rich, like the se 


all three, like Phidias. 
Venetians ; their draperies clung too closely to the limb as 
if they were wet; they made an ostentatious display of the 
limb underneath; in fact their system degenerated into 
manner, and beauty seems not to have been a primary ob- 
ject in the Florentine school, any more than in that of their 
ancestors the Etruscans. At Fountainbleau, though the 
designs of Primaticcio were full of talent, yet they gave a 
very good idea of the excess of the Florentine manner. 
The two great luminaries of Florence were Da Vinci and 
Michel Angelo. Da Vinci was less ofa mannerist than the 
other great man. He was, in fact, the link between the 
meagreness of the first period of design, and the vulgar 
swing of the second. 


Leonardo was born in 1452. He was a natural son, and Leone: " 
had all the eccentricity, sloth and fire, weakness and energy, Vinci 


idleness and diligence of that class. A poet, a musician, a 
mathematician, an hydraulist, a mechanic, a modeller, and 
a painter; he excelled in all. Keen, eager, minute, search- 
ing and indefatigable, handsome in face, beautiful in per- 
son, tall in figure, athletic and skilled in manly exercises, a 
graceful dancer, a splendid horseman, and an harmonious 
singer; he equally delighted the people, infatuated the 
women, and bewitched the sovereign. And yet with all 
this vast power, the gift of his Creator, he was so deficient 
in concentration of mind, that he seemed to have no power 
of collecting its rays sufficiently long to make discoveries 
in any thing. He was the scholar of Verocchio, by whom 
he was infected with a lazy love of design in preference to 
the vigorous energy of using the brush. He passionately 
loved geometry, horses, and soldiers ; and in his horses he 
never left nature like Raffaelle, Julio Romano, or Michel 
Angelo, but gave them their natural characteristics of fleshy 
nostrils and projecting eyes. 

His two greatest works are his Last Supper, and his Bat- 
tle of the Standard. The beautiful humility of Christ, the 
tender amiability of St. John, the powerful expressions of all 
the apostles waving to and fro in their attitudes, as if disturb- 
ed in their feelings, by the remark of Christ, that “one of 
them should betray him,” prove the extent of his genius, and 
the depth of his perceptions. But even here, the bane of 
his existence, that disposition to experiment, has ruined the 
work, more from the consequences of his own preparations, 
than either time or damp. Such men are never regarded 
as steady lights by posterity ; painting was only a portion 
of his occupations, and not the end of his life. One quarter 
of the lives of such men is spent in experiments ; another 
quarter in putting them in practice ; a third in lamenting 
their failure; and the last amidst thc bitterest remorse, de- 
voting themselves to their real pursuit, to satisfy the crav- 
ings of conscience and the reproach of the world. What has 
Leonardo left us in all his-various pursuits to compensate us 
for the loss which accrued to painting? Geometry was as 
much a caprice of his extraordinary mind, as any other 
science. What has he left us in poetry, which poets could 
look up to? What in mechanics, that Watt could have 
founded on? What in music, that would have benefitted 
Mozart? What in hydraulics, that would improve our 
shares in canals? The genius that composed such works 
as the Standard and Last Supper,,need not to have shrunk 
from competition with Michel Angelo, young as he was. 
There is no doubt the world is always delighted to pull 
down an established artist by pushing up a younger rival 
in his face; but if you become irritable, and desert your 


Cera punica cum oleo liquefacta. a 
Again, “ cum hoc oleo tere minium, super 
(De omni Scientia Artis Pingendt-) 


5 In 1814, the writer saw the remains. There was a naked youth over one of the gateways, which had all the peculiarities of this school 
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Fy~™ principle is, Laugh at the world, stay in your country, and 
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of the day, Michel Angelo had every advantage in early edu- Painting. 
cation. He came, too, when he was wanted ; when ancient ==» 


work harder than ever. 

The fact is, that such men as Leonardo are great geniuses, 
but not the greatest. The evidence of superior genius is 
the power of intellectual concentration. Such powers had 
Newton, Milton, Bacou, Locke, Watt, Michel Angelo, Na- 

oleon, Raffaelle, Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and our own 

cynolds. Such men only are examples, and not beacons ; 
such men only are blessings to their species. As a speci- 
men of his extraordinary caprice of character, his want of 
perseverance, and his notions of the most elaborate finish 
were at least equal; he took four years in painting one face, 
and then said it was not done. His children are exquisite ; 
but his women have an air of modesty to conceal mcritrici- 
ousness, and his oil-works are far from models of excell- 
ence, the over-wrought finish being hard. There is always 
in his expressions an air as if they were set in enamcl, and 
could not rclax. The picture, in our national gallery, of 
Christ and the Doctors, is a celebrated work; but why 
should Christ, who disputed with the doctors at twelve years 
of age, be larger in person and head than the doctors who 
are sixty? And why should Christ be like a woman in 
men’s clothes, and look out of the picture, and talk with his 
fingers to the spectators, instead of being, as he was, a fine 
boy of twelve years old, handsome, intellectual and angelic ? 
We should like to have heard Leonardo’s reasons, if he had 
any, for such an apparent absurdity. 

In design, and tempera or fresco-painting, Da Vinci was 
great; but in oil pictures he is false in taste, petty in exe- 
cution, and unskilful in backgrounds. By his depth of 
light and shade, and also of colour, which gave an impulse 
to all Italian art, he had a sense of beauty which greater 
steadiness might have brought out to perfection. But when 
aman flies off from painting to make a lion, which will walk 
by machinery, to meet the king of France who approached 
Milan, to stand upon his hind legs without human help, to 
open his own belly, andshow the king of France hisarms inside 
it, what could be expected from his talents, greatasthey were? 
Nowhere does his character show itself more conspicuously 
than in his treatise on painting ; in fact it is not a treatise, 
but a collection of separatc disjointed thoughts, like the re- 
cipes of a cookery book. It is very easy to put down your 
thoughts as they occur without arrangement ; but the dif- 
ficulty is, to collect them for the illustration of a principle 
like Fuseli or Reynolds. Every man can put down sepa- 
Tate thoughts, but every man has not the power so to ar- 
Tange them as to throw light upon an art. Leonardo dis- 
sected and drew finely; but there was a meagre common- 
model style in his figures, a want of perfect construction, as 
ifmen had never worn clothes. On the whole, this illus- 
trious man cannot be referred to as the head of an epoch. 

€ was a component part of it, but not like Michel An- 
gelo or Raffaelle the great engineer. What he did in paint- 
ing made one lament that he had not done more. “ An ar- 
tist,” says Reynolds in his letter to Barry, “should bring his 
mind to bear on painting, from the moment he rises till he 
80es to bed; and if his mind be calm and undisturbed by 
other objects, he will find it quite enough to fill up life, if 
it was longer than it is.” 

No man could be more opposite to Leonardo, than his 
great successor Michel Angelo, patient, laborious, virtuous 
and indefatigable, painter, architect and sculptor; he left a 
Work in each art that advanced the rank of his country. To 
turn to such a character, is a rclief and a blessing. In him 

€ aspiring youth contemplates the result of conduct totally 

€ Teverse of that we have been considering. Solitary, 
and highly gifted, despising the subterfuges of society, he 
ved alone ; and in addition to his genius he was a great 
moral being. Brought up by the liberality of Lorenzo dé 
edici, admitted freely at his table with the illustrious men 


literature and ancient art were breaking through the obscu- 
rity which had overwhelmed them, and the discovery of 
printing was scattering their beauties throughout Europe. 
Men’s minds were roused up with wonder and delight at 
every fresh discovery. Painting, architecture, poetry, and 
science were hailed with a gusto which nothing can account 
for but the misery of the ages that had passed. 

Michel Angelo, after his day’s study in the gardens which 
Lorenzo had opened for the youth of Florence, retired to 
the coins, cameos, and fragments of the palace. With his 
acuteness, energy, and perception, it is not wonderful that 
he soon perceived the inferiority of the forms of his master, 
in comparison with the full beauty of the form, the result 
of perfect construction in the antique. He corrected with 
his boyish hand the narrow meagreness of Ghirlandio; and 
announced, thus early, that self-will and vigorous decision, 
which enabled him subsequently to accomplish whatever 
he undertook. Here was the germ of that mighty power 
which placed the Pantheon in the air, as he predicted and 
realized in the dome of St. Peter’s. Herc was the embryo 
fearlessness, that brought him through the vast ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel in fresco, though when he began it, he 
had never painted in fresco before. Michel Angelo was 
one of those rare beings who are wanted when they come, 
and have opportunities put in their way adequate to deve- 
lope the powers with which they are gifted. Julius II. was 
a3 wonderful a man as Michel Angelo; and they mutually 
inspired each other. What Julius willed, Michel Angelo 
was as ready to perform; and what the inspirations of 
Michel Angelo’s genius suggested, the vigorous pope, whose 
fine old venerable head a helmet would have suited better 
than a tiara, had comprehension to value. They were both 
fierce, both self-willed, both proud and haughty, both inde- 
pendent and ungovernable. If Julius wished what Michel 
Angelo was in no humour to do, he would not do it; and 
if Michel Angelo wanted to execute, on sound principles of 
art, what the aged pontiff did not comprehend, he would do 
it, in spite of denunciations of banishment, or threats of 
displeasure. They were made for each other, they under- 
stood each other, and they were attached to each other 3; they 
quarrelled, became friends, and quarrelled again. “When 
will the ceiling be finished ?” said J ulius, as he trod on the 
scaffolding with a stamp that made the boards tremble, af- 
ter climbing to the top, where the great artist lay on his 
back on a mattress, hard at work, painting with vigour. 
“When I can,” said Michel Angelo, irritated at the inter- 
ruption. “When thou canst,” thundered out the pope ; 
“ Art thou minded to be hanged ?” 

This was the man for Michel Angelo. 
age, conscious that death followed him wherever he went, 
he began, proceeded with, and finished all he undertook, as 
if he had not an hour to live. By his perpetual watching, he 
hurried Michel Angelo through the ceiling of the chapel in 
twenty months, a time by no means equal to that which ought 
to have been devoted to it. The hurry is visible in the fierce, 
rapid execution ; and that which was entirely owing to the 
impetuosity of his old patron, has been attributed as a merit 
and a principle to the great painter. Such is the infatua- 
tion of praise when a man is really great. Of this astonish- 
ing work, it seems that enough can never be said 3 though 
language has been exhausted to do it justice. Fuseli was 
the first who cleared up the mystery of the composition, 
in a style that places the commentator on a level with the 
inventor. “It exhibits,” he says, “the origin, the progress, 
and the final dispensation of theocracy.” But Fuseli’s cha- 
racter of Michel Angelo is overdone. It is an effort to ex- 
press the deepest feelings in the strongest language ; and 
in all such efforts the language invariably becomes inflated 
and turgid. 


Conscious of his 
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In comparing this illustrious sovereign of modern de- 


a= sion with Phidias, or the Greeks generally in the naked 


figure, he must unquestionably yield to them the palm. Mi- 
chel Angelo often perplexed his limbswith useless anatomy 3 
‘t must not be denied, and cannot be refuted, that he did 
not always clear the accidental from the superfluous. If 
the principle be a sound one, namely, “ that any two parts 
of a body bearing comparison must keep a consistency 
throughout, similar in essence and similar in development,” 
then is Michel Angelo grossly inconsistent ; because if the 
spine of the ilium in front be covered fully by the muscles 
around it, so ought the spine of the scapula behind to be 
equally covered. Ifthe former be, and the latter be not, 
then the figure is inharmonious and inconsistent, and what 
Phidias would never have tolerated. Now the figure of 
Michel Angelo’s Christ standing with a cross, has the spine 
of the scapula prominent and bony, and all the muscles 
shrinking from it, the characteristics of a thin man ; whilst 
the spine of the ilium of the same figure in front, is entirely 
covered by the muscles around it, the marks of a muscular 
and fleshy man. What authority had Michel Angelo in 
nature or antiquity for such inconsistency ? These are the 
excesses which bring dissection into contempt, and which 
induce anatomists to doubt whether the Greeks dissected 
or not, because they were never guilty of such absurdities, 
and because they had too much self-control to make that 
an end of art which was but a means of the perfection of 
art. And yet Vasari calls it “ mirabilissima.” ‘This figure 
and the Lazarus in Piombo’s, as well as several figures in the 
Last Judgment, are justifiable grounds for asserting he was 
not equal to the Greeks in the naked figure ; though in the 
conception and arrangement of a vast whole to illustrate a 
grand principle, he approaches but does not surpass the Par- 
thenon in its glories. In the form he must not be compared 
to the Greeks; gigantic as he is, he was decidedly inferior. 
Michel Angelo’slineisby no means “uniformly grand ;” and 
his women may be “ moulds of generation,” but certainly not 
‘of love. His infants may “teem with the man,” but they 
have nothing of the infant. His men may be a “race of 
giants,” but they are brutal in expression, fierce in action, 
and distorted in position. It is useless in a rapid and ge- 
neral view of art to go over ground which has been so of- 
ten gone over before; to talk about the prophets and si- 
byls, after three hundred years’ enthusiasm, is worse than 
useless. Europe knows the awful grandeur of one or two 
of them, looking like beings to whom God has spoken, and 
who have never since ceased meditating on the awful voice. 
The style of Michel Angelo has been called the style of 
the gods; but if majesty without pretension, humility with- 
out feebleness, power without exertion, and an awful pre- 
sence without vulgar assumption, be the charactcristics of 
a god, what figure of Michel Angelo’s deserves that appel- 
lation ? Is itin the bullying defiance of Moses? the twist- 
ed tortures of Jonah? the cramped agonies of the sleep- 
ing Adam? or the galvanized violence of the ornamental 
figures at the tombs? It must be admitted, that the Pen- 
soso-Duea is majestic and silent 5. but this is an exception, 
not an habitual characteristic. ‘ Michel Angelo’s mind,” 
says Reynolds, “was so original that he disdained to look 
abroad for foreign help.” Disdained! Why there is not a 
prophet, a sibyl, or a naked figure in the whole chapel 
where the torso cannot be traced. And what are the works 
of both Michcl Angelo and Raffaelle, but improved comple- 
tions of all that their predecessors had done for a thousand 
years in barbarism and obscurity ? Shakespeare’s plots are 
all borrowed ; Lady Macbeth is not his own; that hideous 
expression “ know Macduff was from his mother’s womb un- 
timely ripped,” is Hollingshed’s. But what of that? It is 
the new thoughts he puts into them, which give him claim 
to the sympathy of the world. Phidias and Raffaelle have 
one great and decided beauty in their works ; their figures, 


whether in action or expression, always look as the uncon- Painti 


scious agents of an impulsion they cannot help. You are 
never drawn aside from what they are doing by any ap- 
pearance in them, as if they wished to make you consider 
how very grand they were, or how very gracefully they 
were moving. They seem impelled by something they can- 
not controul; their heads, hands, feet, and bodies imme- 
diately put themselves into positions the best adapted to 
execute the intentions wanted ; whereas often in Michel 
Angelo, and always in his imitators, there is a conscious- 
ness as it were in his arms and limbs, which destroys all 
idea, as if his figures were the unconscious agents of an 
impulsion they could not help, and which acted by means 
of the will on the muscular system. 

It is an inherent principle of life never to disturb itself 
for grace, or for any other object either in action or repose, 
not immediately the natural consequence of the impulsion 
which moved the body. Style in design is a result and 
not a cause. Whatever object is represented in painting 
or sculpture, the intentions of God in its bodily formation 
should be ascertained ; the means which God has bestow- 
ed on it to enable it to execute its only will or gratify its 
own instincts, should be investigated ; and then the aberra- 
tions produced by time, accident or disease, or other causes, 
will be clearly known, so that he who takes upon himself 
to represent any object in painting, will be able to distin- 
guish accident from essence, and shew the object in its es- 
sential properties of body as God first created it. The ex- 
ternal form in that body will then be essential, and the re- 
sult of its completion in art will be sty/e in design. There 
are certain inherent principles of our common nature to 
which all bodies must yield, viz. that compression and ex- 
tension must have different effects, and so must repose and 
action. If a great artist represents a figure and makes its 
parts the same in either case, he must be ignorant of nature 
or above its simplicity. No doubt, the conception of an 
idea may be so grand, the beauty of a character may be 
so angelic, the pathos of an expression may be so deep, 
that errors or inadequacy in the mode of representation 
may be overlooked or forgiven ; but in order to bring the 
art to the perfection to which the Greeks brought it, 
there must be nothing to forgive or to overlook. An idea or 
conception being the nobler part of the art, we may, in our 
common conviction of human frailty, overlook any inade- 
quacy in the means of imitation ; but the very admission 
proves there must be something to be overlooked and some- 
thing which, we have a notion, has not been adequately re- 
presented. 

An art the modes of which to convey thoughts, being the 
imitation essentially of natural objects, ought surely to have 
the imitation perfect, because the imperfection of the means 
has always detracted from the impressions of the thought. 
Poets are not endured if their grammar is bad, or their lan- 
guage defective; and why should drawing, form, colour, or 
light, shadow, and surface, the grammar of art, be excused 
more than the poets’? Because the simplest imitation is at 
once recognised as the imitation of the prototype, why 
should facility of imitation be any excuse for defect ? Ah, 
but its the grand style. Yes, the grand style of Europe 
for the last three hundred years ; but was it the grand style 
of the Greeks? Certainly not ; their grand style was nature 
elevated not violated, with none of her inherent bases of 
life altered a hair’s point, none of her essential details 
omitted, and none of her essential principles overwhelmed 
by useless detail. 

When you see an outline like iron, that is the grand style: 
When hands were twisted, heads distorted, one leg up, a2 
the other so far removed from the body, that you may ques- 
tion if it will return, that is the grand style. All this absur- 
dity originated with Michel Angelo ; and though he is not 
answerable for the excesses of his admirers, there must be 
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Painting. something erroneous if every imitator has led to such ex- ‘What matter where, if still I be the same ?” says Satan. Painting. 
‘~~ travagance from Goltzius downwards. Michel Angelo was Couldsucha sentiment have ever been uttered by the wretch we 
a tremendous genius, and his effect on the art was vital ; but who is dragging a figure down to the bottomless pit, in a 
he did not like the Greeks suffer the unalterable principles of way delicacy forbids one even to think of; much more to 
life to keep in check his anatomical knowledge. This was _ write or to paint ? Michel Angelo’s demons would not only 
an crror, because we can imagine no beings, and no world torture the damned, but feed upon their bodies. 
where malleable matter is not influenced by the common It is clear, however, that there was a time when he was 
principles of the solar system, or where any creatures com- not so exaggerated. The holy Family, in sculpture, brought 
vosed of bones, muscles, tendons, and skin, must not yield by Sir George Beaumont from Italy, is playful, natural, sim- 
to the laws which God instituted for their government when ple, and beautiful ; it is in fact a divine work. Perhaps the 
he created them. violence of Julius in hurrying him through the Sistine Cha- 
_ Thus Michel Angelo often overstepped the modesty of pel, and the necessity of painting with tremendous exagge- 
truth, and gave a swaggering air to his figures. Every fi- ration, on so large a space, got his hand into a fierce power 
gure of his looks as if he was insulted and preparing to re- that it never lost. Painting on grand ceilings is like talk- 
turn a blow. If they sleep they seem as if they would ing in large theatres. He never entirely finished any thing ; 
kick; if they move when they are awake, they seem as if he left no grand pupils, like Raffaelle ; he assisted the hum- 
all their muscles were cracking. We allude particularly ble, but never instructed the gifted. The figure of Laza~ 
to the naked figures; Jeremiah and the Duke are exceptions, rus in our national Picture, especially the hand and thumb 
but they are only exceptions. Fuseli observed that Michel that press the shoulder of the attendant on the left side, is 
Angelo was the salt of art; but it would have been more just certainly by him; and if it be compared to the timid paint- 
to have-called him the pepper, because very little indeed ing of the Christ, the spectator will be convinced of it. In 
will do for a scasoning. In poetry of sentiment the Me- fine, Michel Angelo was a great genius; but let the students 
dici tombs would perhaps have competed with Phidias ; of Europe be assured that his style has been grossly over- 
for Michel Angelo being a painter as well as Phidias, he rated; let them banish his works from their eyes, and sub- 
combined in his sculpture a knowledge of effect. In selec- stitute the Theseus and Ilyssus, and the real grand natural 
tion of subject and daring execution of hand, perhaps the style of Phidias will soon exclude the satanic Etruscan, and 
Sistine Chapel might equal the great works of painting violent anatomical distortions of Michel Angelo. He may 
amongst the ancients; butin naked representations 2¢cannot be and was a giant in art; but Raffaelle was an angel, and 
be compared to it. The Elgin marbles had not then enlight- Phidias a god. 
ened theworld. The due subordination of all science to na- The next Florentine of power was the monk Bartolomeo. Bartolemeo 
ture had not then been so exquisitely seen ; the due combi- He studied under Rosselli, and Leonardo aroused and ex- 
nation of life without meanness, and of abstraction without cited him; he was grand in colour, light and shadow, and 
losing sight of life, were not so apparent in the great works of execution, surface, and character. In the Louvre there were 
ancient art which were found before thisperiod. Had Michel works worthy of any hand, any competitor, or any genius. He 
Angelo seen the Theseus and Ilyssus, J upiter’s breast and had the honour of advancing Raffaelle ; he invented the long 
horse’s head, he would have felt the difference between the figure, and made the proper use of it; he never put drapery 
muscular swing of a blacksmith, and a hero naturally born on it till he had drawn the naked figure first, so that the 
powerful, without his muscles being distorted by manual naked parts affected the forms of his folds ; he had great 
labour ; and that a hero might be elevated and yet simple, depth, grandeur, and a certain wildness of air; he drew 
fleshy without fatness, and muscular Without being skin- finely, and his tones were solemn and clevated. Wilkie 
ny. Michel Angelo has been called the Deity of design; speaks with the highest enthusiasm of his Assumption of the 
but he was rather the Devil. One can imagine the con- Virgin. It is impossible not to feel the deepest interest in 
sternation of Phidias and his pupils, if suddenly at Athens Bartolomeo, and not to be astonished that he did not found 
the galvanized figures of the tombs had been let down a school, and head an epoch. Such things, however, are 
through the roof, whilst they were preparing the Olympian never done by the mere influence of talent; the character 
Jupiter, with his quiet, solemn, steady, thinking, peaceful, of the man is principally though not wholly the cause. He 
awful look. painted a S. Sebastiano, which was so beautiful, that it be- 
Reynolds says he prepared the way for the sweeping out- came a favourite of Italian ladies. He was ordered to adorn 
line of Rubens; but how many thousands has he ruined? the great hall of council at F lorence, as Da Vinci and Mj- 
What isthe excellence of the Last Judgment ? Is there any chel Angelo had done before; but as if a fatality attended 
evidence of power in arranging a whole, like Rubens, Ti- that hall, he died without going further than the designs. 
tian, or Tintoretto? Is there any application of any prin- This is curious. Da Vinci designed the Standard struggle ; 
ciple of our nature by the due combination of variety and Michel Angelo the group of soldiers alarmed by the trum- 
repose? Is it not a mass of Separate groups, vulgar in de- pet, and dressing themselves ; and now Bartolomeo began 
sign, academic in action, and demoniac in expression? Is his designs, and died in 1517, without completing them. 
the Christ worthy of Goltzius ? Surely it would have dis- Bartolomeo was a great artist. His method was first to draw 
graced him, and then what devils! Are these the fallen the naked figure, then clothe it, then paint the whole pic- 
angels of heaven ? they are the legitimate offspring of hell. ture in light and shade in oil, and then tone and colour, 
Are these the beings whose glory was obscured, not extin- guided by the tremendous depth of his first impasto painting. 
guished ? whose majestic forms existed, though in ruin ? Andrea Del Santo is another name enthusiastically over= Andrea del 
whose beauty was only disturbed by passions, not destroy- rated by Vasari. He might be called Andrea senza errori 3 Santo. 
ed? who were the same grand, heroic, terrific beings as but what genius “ senza errori,” ever enchanted the world ? 
ever, but scathed by lightning, singed by fire, dingy from Give us the vigour of Michel Angelo, with all his violence, 
darkness, lacerated by thunder, their splendour sparkling the dash of Tintoretto with all his caprice, the colour of 
through the horrid obscurity, in which they meditated re- Titian with his want of drawing at first, the sweetness of 
venge? To give them mouths like wolves, ears like asses, Corregio with his namby-pamby men. the composition of 
oses like pug-dogs, and tails like monkeys, with feet clo- Rubens with his flabby women, the expression of Raffaelle 
€n and misshapen, was not to represent a fallen angel, but with his hardness of effect ; but spare us from that poet, 
. deformed monster. Though evil, they were beautiful. painter, musician, or moral character, who is so perfect that 
“—__ Their forms had not yet lost he must be admired without the gusto of finding fault; 
Al their original brightness.” above all, spare us from the Grandisons of art. Andrea was 
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one of those to whom talent is more applicable than genius 5 
whatever excellence he attained, he would have never at- 
tained to that degree, but for the existence of his superiors. 
The greater part of the works attributed to him in England, 
are copies by his pupils which he retouched. 

After these great men, it would be useless to detail the 
decay of the Florentineschool ; ityielded to the circumstan- 
ces of the time, and the misfortunes of the Medici. The 
continual political squabbles turned men’s minds from art as 
in ancient Greece; but the great want of course was the 
want of genius, which no efforts have since been able to 
rear. Though the style of the Florentine school was not so 

ure as that of the Roman, itled the way in a noble manner, 
and kept side by side with it 5 they benefitted each other. 
Leonardo gave an impulse to art 5 and though from the cap- 
rice of his character, he did not complete the impulse he had 
given, and wasmore the cause of greatness in others, than the 
man who established his own, yet the art is indebted to this 
highly-gifted man, who had an effect on Georgione, Barto- 
lomeo, Raffaelle, and Michel Angelohimself; and gratitudeis 
due to his genius. This great school was brought to utter 
ruin by what Lanzi calls the Cortoneschi, or pupils of Cor- 
tona, wherearthad degenerated into mechanism, and thought- 
less, endless, and sprawling groups. The descendants of the 
Medici breed had more disposition than power to patronise, 
till Leopold reigned in 1765. The academy was renovated 
in 1785, and once more in 1804; but these renovations end 
in nothing. The great men were passed without these con- 
ventional distinctions ; the little ones who came after, live 
only by their embellishment. Boys are educated to draw 
tolerably well, to colour with tolerable harmony, to invent 
tolerably insipidly, to become intolerable painters, accom- 
plished academicians, to die, be buried, and decay ; and. 
thus leave room for another race as intolerably imbecile in 
art, as their illustrious performers before them. It is quite 
absurd to read in Lanzi, always at the end of the epochs of 
a school, “ Decadenza del arte, e fondazione del? academia 
per avivvarla 3” “ decay of art, and foundationof an academy, 
to give it life” But after a few galvanic twitches it stretches 
out its feeble legs, gasps with an expiring quickness, gives 
a trembling of its eyelids, which it opens once more, stares 
with a fixed look, sighs deeply, and drops its jaw for ever. 
Then come the vain efforts to restore circulation, then thede- 
lusive assurances that it is still living; then doctors and 
nurses dress up its helpless head with laurel, and put some 
abracadabra on its cold breasts but all won’t do for it’s gone 
and there is no hope. Such have been the results of the 
academies. Genius fled at their foundation, and left them 
useless bodies without soul, life, or circulation. The sove- 
reigns of Europe will at last find out that no academies 
should go further than schools ; and till they do, the end of 
art will be forgotten, in a vain contemptible struggle for its 
conventional distinctions. 

The three leading lights ofart as schools, are the Floren- 
tine, the Roman, and the Venetian. The Parman must in 
spite of all the beauty of Corregio, be considered as the be- 
ginning of corruption. The other schools, the Modenese, 
the Cremonese, the Ferarrese, Genoese, and the Piedmon- 
tese, are but different branches. 

The glory of Italian art is Raffaelle. Had he been born 
in Greece, and qualified bya Greek education, he would have 
been as great in painting as Phidias was in sculpture ; but 
the education of all the Italian artists was imperfcct, and 
they seemed to be grounding themselves, (even Raffaelle 
himself,) on the meagre style of the early painters. The dis- 
covery of ancient statues in some degree opened their eyes, 
but they were not, like the ancients, gradually prepared for 
such perfection, nor was Raffaelle himself ever skilled in 
those perfect principles of beauty, as applied to the naked 
figure, which distinguished the Greeks. Wonderful, ami- 
able, and gentle creature as he was, the reverse of Michel 


Angelo in every way, 
ferior man. Inall his endless inventions, 
of himself, even in the folds of a drapery, is not to be found ; 
he was not like Titian, an exquisite colourist, but his colour 
is always agreeable, though not distinguished for light and 
shade ; and his groups are never obtrusive, though not re- 
markable for aérial perspective. Every object keeps its place; 
though no face of his can compete with the beauty of the an- 
cients, his women always enchant ; his great power was cha- 
racter and expression, and telling a story by human passions 
and actions; in these he was unrivalled in modern art, and 
not surpassed by the ancients. His father being a painter, 
he was bred up in the art ; and his master Perrugino, was a 
great man in his way, though somewhat of a Goth. In style, 
therefore, Raffaelle lost time with him; but could he have 
gone in early life to such a school as Sicyon, there is no 
knowing to what a pitch of perfection he might have carried 
the art. His latter excellence is entirely owing to his own 
sense, based on the antique ; for most of what he learnt from 
Perrugino he had afterwards to unlearn. He entered the 
Vatican at twenty-five, and died at thirty-seven. What then 
must have been his diligence, his devotion, and his genius. 
In any history of painting, at this time of day, to talk of the 
subjects ofthe Vatican, or the Madonnas, so often copied, so 
often engraved, so often scen, so often praised, would betres- 
passing on the temper of thereader. His character, as well 
as that of his art, was the very converse of Michel Angelo. 
Michel Angelo envied his equals, was kind to his inferiors, 
and always insulting to his superiors 5 whilst Raffaelle was 
kind to all, and the idol of the society in which he moved. 
Michel Angelo associated with no men but admirers. The 
consequence was that his life was written by his flatterers 
Condivi and Vasari, a great portion, perhaps, delicately in- 
sinuated by himself; and, as might be expected, they have 
sacrificed Raffaelle to the Dagon of their idolatry. Vasari 
‘ nsinuated that Raffaelle was greatly indebted to Michel An- 
gelo; and Reynolds following Vasari and Condivi, goes far- 
ther than either, asserting that Raffaelle owed his existence 
to Michel Angelo. Was there ever such gratuitous assump- 
tion? If it means any thing, it means that but for Michel 
Angelo, his genius would never have been developed. Is 
suchan absurdity worthy of Reynold’s understanding ? Surely 
not, and in fact it can be made clear that Raffaelle did not 
owe his existence to Michel Angelo. If he owed any thing 
to that great artist, he owed the corruption of his own pure 
style. After the Capella Sistina was opened, Raffaelle, bit 
like every body else by its heavy, cumbrous, vulgar, broad, 
and circular design, immediately tried it; but it did not suit 
his beautiful nature any more than it would have suited the 
elliptical beauty of the heroic forms of Greece. 

What does Reynolds mean when he says, that “ Raffaelle 
had more taste and fancy, Michel Angelo more genius and 
imagination ?” If genius be nothing more than the ordinary 
faculties of men carried to a greater pitch of intensity than 
ordinary men possess them, wherein had Michel Angelo 
more genius than Raffaelle 2? Their geniuses were both 
equal; but the road which each took for the exercise of his 
genius was different. [Raifaelle excelled in expressing the 
passions 5 Michel Angelo in sublimity of character, inde- 
pendently of all passion and emotion. Though the mate- 
rials of Raffaelle’s art are generally borrowed, are they more 
so than Michel Angelo’s? Is not Michel Angelo as much 
‘ndebted to Luca Signorelli and the Campo Santo, for his 
choice of subjects in the Sistine, as Raffaelle is in the Va- 
tican? ‘This does not ‘nvalidate their genius; whilst their 
predecessors were the root, the stem, the leaves, aad the 
bud, they were the full blown flower. Michel Angelo was 
a great genius, and so was Raffaelle ; but each owed his 
genius to a power totally independent of the other. Ther 
geniuses were cqual, their temperaments different. Rafiaelle 
was at the mercy of pleasure ; Michel Angelo disdained it : 


he proved himself decidedly the in- Painting. 
a single repetition a 
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Painting. Raffaelle was made for society ; Michel Angelo despised it. 
y= In Raffaelle’s works there is a geniality of soul with which 
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fair estimation of Raffaelle and his glorious school, is much Painting. 
more likely to benefit the student, and instruct the general ——~\— 


every man’s and woman’s heart beats in sympathy ; whilst 
we have no sympatliy with the characters of Michel Angelo 
who overwhelms our imaginations, but never touches our 
hearts. We arc awed by his Sibyls, but we could never 
think of loving them; and his demons are surely unworthy 
of the fiery solitudcs of hell. How could Ariosto say of 
him, 
“ Michel, piu che mortel, 
Angei divino ;” 

and then herd up Raffaelle with Sebastian and inferior men ; 
Michel Angelo was perhaps the more moral man of the two, 
but not the greater painter. 

Vasari and Condivi would never have been allowed to 

ublish their falsehoods, as Lanzi says, had Raffaelle been 
ing ; but where were Julio Romano, Luca Penni, and 
Polidoro, whom Raffaellc had raised from a mason’s boy to 
a great painter? Where were they ? where were his “dear 
pupils?” “ Let no man,” says Johnson, “look for influence 
beyond his grave.” Vasari asserts that Michel Angelo, in 
flying to Florence, when he quarrelled with Pope Julius IT., 
leftthe keys of the Sistine Chapel, which he was then painting, 
to Bramante, Raffaelle’s uncle, who dishonourably let in Raf: 
faelle ; and that the latter, on seeing the grand design of the 
prophets, changcd his whole style. This absurdity was 
current in Europe for two hundred and fifty years, till Lan- 
zi, with his usual acuteness, opened the eyes of the world. 
Would any one believe, that when Michel Angelo fled to 
Florence, it was in 1506, years before Raffaelle ever entcr- 
ed Rome, and four or five before the chapel was ever be- 
gun or painted? It may be presumed that Raffaelle did 
hot surreptitiously derive any advantage from works four 
years before they were conceived or painted ; and we con- 
ceive that Bramante could not give Raffaelle the keys to 
open a door which was never locked, especially as Michel 
Angelo did not leave any keys, if ever he left them at all, 
till four years after the time Vasari dates as the period. 
The prophet Esaias which Vasari says shewed an alteration 
of style in consequence of the stolen views of works which 
were not in existence, was painted one or two ycars before 
Michel Angelo touched this very chapel. So much for 
Vasari’s sacrifice of Raffaele to the great Dagon of his ido- 
latry ; and so much for Reynold’s absurd and unthinking 
assertion, that “but for Michel Angelo, Raffaelle would never 
have existed.” Vasari’s is a delightful book, and all his 
principles of art are sound, for they are the result of con- 
versations with the greatest men; he was most intimate 
with Michel Angelo, and Titian, and all the great artists 
of the day, and constantly in their painting-rooms, at their 
tables, and in their society. 

In the first years of Raffaelle, his feeling was so com- 
pletely Perrugino’s, that it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish their works ; though there is a difference in feeling, 
and that difference is in favour of the pupil. In the Louvre 
were three of his early works of cabinct size. The Annun- 
ciation was one of these ; and more grace, innocence, or 
Sweetness, were never put on canvass. Raffaelle’s pencil 
seemed always to melt when he approached a woman or an 
angel. What an age of genius this was, and how nearly all 
the great men seemed to come together. Da Vinci was 
born in 1452, Bartolomeo in 1469, Michel Angelo in 1474, 
Titian in 1480, and Raffaelle in 1483. 

In a rapid and concise history of art to detail the inferior 
hames, who gradually by little and little, conduce to the 
ultimate expansion of genius, isimpossible. A historian of 
this description has only time for leading points, or head- 
lands in the voyage ; he has not leisure to dive into every 
little cape, bay, and projection, which by degrees, push the 
mainland into the ocean. The older painters of the Roman 
school will not add much to the interest of the art; anda 


reader. It is not, on the whole, morally just; but many 
cminent men become thus swallowed up in the blaze of 
their successors. As Shakespeare nearly deadens all feelin 
for previous excellence, so does Raffaelle, though Shake- 
speare, Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian were all in- 
debted to their predecessors. 

If Julius was adapted for Michel Angelo, Leo X. was 
peculiarly so for Raffaelle; though Mengs says that the hon- 
ours and indulgences he received from Leo, made him lux- 
urious and idle, and that he was not so industrious as dur- 
ing the short reign of his first patron Julius, Yet his rapid 
advance from the first picture he painted in the Vatican, to 
the Heliodorus, is extraordinary ; and, as according to Va- 
sari, he sent artists to draw for him in Greece, there is no 
doubt that he had a sketch of the pediment of the Parthc- 
non, before it was blown up, and that the Heliodorus is but 
a skilful adaptation of the Ilyssus. He was so much over- 
whelmed by employment and honours, that his latter works 
in the Vatican were wholly placed in the hands of his pu- 
pils, and carried on with the spirit of a manufactory. He 
was then appointed architect to St. Peter’s at the death of 
St. Gallo, which distracted his thoughts. Incessant appli- 
cation, and incessant thinking of course weakened his deli- 
cate frame, nor did the capricious and harrassing attend- 
ances on such a court increase his strength; added to which 
the maddening love of women for one so highly gifted and 
so handsome, his own devoted passion for Fornarina, and 
the endless demands on his brain, brought him to the grave 


_ at thirty-seven, absolutely borne down, like Byron, by ex- 


citement of every description, nervous, bodily and mental. 
This is the way with the world; they kill a favourite by 
kindness, and an offender by cruelty. 

In some life of him an attempt was made to prove that 
he caught cold by hurrying from his work to the palace at 
the Pope’s order, and standing while ina profuse perspiration 
ina draught. Butthatis no refutation of the previous causes ; 
the question is, what prepared him to be killed by such a 
cause? Incessant work and dissipation ; no painter can do 
both. Of course princes must be obeyed at any expense ; 
they seem to feel little for their dependants, as if in revenge 
for being themselves deprived of so many enjoyments by 
ceremony and etiquette. Napoleon used to take great de- 
light in never suffering old German maids of honour with 
fifty quarters in their arms to sit in his presence. 

His last work, according to Mengs, was his Transfiguration 
in oil, a work deficient in masterly execution, and having a 
laboured look of smoothness. In drapery, in character, and 
an expression it was fine ; but in the Louvre it looked small. 
By the side of Corregio, it seemed hard ; by that of Titian, 
raw ; by that of Tintoretto, tame ; and the Christ’s head was 
not equal to Corregio’s at the National Gallery. It was not 
an example to hold forth to a young man as faultlcss. The 
Cartoons at Hampton are finer in point of execution alone ; 
they arc his finest works for all the requisites ofart. He was 
not restrained by designing for tapestry ; his genius was put 
forth with a Venetian power of brush ; and there are heads 
equal to any, especially the frightened woman’s head in the 
Ananias, in these wonderful works. 

In beauty he was far inferior to the Greeks; in form he 
could not approach them; in composition he was perfect ; 
in expression, deep; and in telling a story, without a ri- 
val. ‘Taking into consideration all the great men in modern 
art, this young man, not highly educated like Rubens, must 
be placed on the throne, till one arises who shall have what 
he had not, in addition to his own perfections; and that 
young man will probably arisc in Britain. He was an ex- 
traordinary creature ; modest, timid, and amiable; affec- 
tionate to his equals, and gentle to the highly-born, his 
premature death gave a shock to Rome, which those only 
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can estimate, who know the depth of Italian sensibilities. 
Not at all. He might have 
decayed, or he might have become more luxurious and more 
neglectful. No man dies too young who dies with all the 
sympathics of the world unexhausted about him. The fu- 
ror Raphaelis is the best species of fury that can seize a 
young student. He has no manner, no affection, no vice, 
no grand style; ail is simple, natural, and unaffected. His 
women are creatures of gentleness and love, though none 
are perfectly handsome. Perhaps he was more adapted 
for the characteristic heads of apostles than the naked forms 
of Greece; in fact he wasa great Christian painter, and seem- 
ed born to extend the influence of Christianity by his art. 

His father being a painter, he began early of course, and 
at sixteen, had painted a picture at Castello, the composition 
of which was in advance of the age. At seventeen he 
painted another of the Virgin and child. In the Sacristy, at 
Sienna, he assisted Pinturichio with designs 5 in 1504, he 
went to Florence, where Michel Angelo and Da Vinci were 
making a great noise with their cartoons for the hall; he stu- 
died both, and improved his perspective and colour, in con- 
nexion with Bartolomeo. When Bramante, his uncle, who 
was architect to the Pope, advised his Holiness to send for 
Raffaelle, the pope consented ; and in April 1508, Raffaelle 
entered Rome, and was admitted into the Vatican. 

From the continual occupations of Raffaelle in his art 
from boyhood upwards, he could not have had a classical 
education to any great extent. He knew a little Latin, as 
all Catholics did; but he was intimate with Bembo, Castig- 
lione, Ariosto, and Aretino; and these men must have 
helped him in historical or philosophical knowledge, or mo- 
ral allegory, for the completion of his great works. Raffaelle 
left a noble school ; and as soon as grief for the loss of their 
master had subsided, his pupils set about completing the 
works he left unfinished. The battle of Constantine was 
done by Julio Romano and Perino del Vaga. As Raffaelle 
lay in state, the Transfiguration was placed at the head of 
his coffin. 

Julio Romano was the most eminent of his pupils. With 
vast poetry of mind, he did things in a style of execution, 
which renders him the purest poet in his art. His sun set- 
ting, and moon rising over our heads, in the Palazzo del T, 
is nowhere equalled or approached. Though he put forth 
his genius at Mantua, he was a Roman in practice, and to 
Raffaelle owed the elements of his art. His colour was crude 
and his execution harsh; yet no one can fail to see in his 
works, the real poetry of painting. Polidoro was another 
great man of the same school. He was originally a mason’s 
boy, and used to prepare the walls for fresco; but he got 
interested in seeing the young men at work, tried to draw, 
himself, and Raffaelle having assisted him, he became an 
eminent painter. 

It is interesting to reflect on the affection with which 
Raffaelle was surrounded. He never went to court without 
being attended by fifty gallant artists. Little must he have 
made others feel his superiority; and foronce a man of genius 
seems to have made envy smile. 
stinct in the world, the moment a man of genius appears, yet 
it depends upon himself whether he is received as a blessing 
or an annoyance. Mankind will assault the man who at- 
tempts to command by superiority, instead of leading by cour - 
tesy ; but they will hail him let his superiority be what it 
may, who seems willing to help his inferiors with kindness, 
or supply their want of knowledge, as if they were doing him 
a favour to listen. The whole of this is based on goodness 
of heart, tender sympathies, and a consciousness without the 
appearance of conceit. 

The glory seems to have gone from the Eternal City after 
Raffaciie’s death. In 1527, Rome was stormcd and taken 
by foreign soldiers. The savages bivouacked in the Vatican, 
and injured the frescoes by their smoking and fires. Se- 


Though there is an in- 


bastian del Piombo attempted to repair them after the sol- Painting, 


diers were gone 3 and Titian, whenin Rome, not knowing Se- 
bastian, actually asked him who had been spoiling those beau- 
tiful heads? The art went on sinking rapidly till 1595. Raf- 
faelle had been dead seventy-five years ; Giorgione, eighty- 
four ; Corregio, sixty ; Michel Angelo, thirty ; and Titian, 
nineteen. When the usual apprehensions of getting on a 
lee-shore seized the patrons and the artists, and the usual 
signal of distress was hoisted, Muziano, a pupil of Titian, 
founded St. Luke’s Academy in order to raise a new batch 
of Raffaelles and Corregios, and save the noble vessel. The 
only man who since dazzled for a moment, was Michel An- 
gelo Caravaggio. He had great and original talent, though 
founded on common nature, without any abstract notion of 
form, any conception of beauty of women, orany refinementin 
anything. With a sledge-hammer for a pencil, he seemed 
resolved to batter down all opposition; and by fierce ex- 
tremes of light and shade, bearded men, dead Christs, and 
Transteverine beggars for apostles, he founded a school, got 
a character, and raised a name, which cannot be forgotten 
in the art of Europe. 

Lanzi seems to class in the Roman school every body 
who practised there for the last three hundred years, but 
that is not fair. On this principle, all the Flemings, Dutch, 
Germans, Russians, Spaniards, and English, may be of the 
school, because they studied there ; and Rubens, Vandyke, 
Velasquez, the Caracci and their pupils, as well as our Rey- 
nolds, were, on the same principle, of the Roman school. 
About the seventeenth century, this eminent school, in spite 
of the academy of St. Luke, went on declining. Birth, de- 
struction, andreproduction seems to be the principle of every 
thing physical, but not of moral or mental powers. Lanai 
attributes this decay to anycause butthe right one ; namely, 
the absence of genius, the great primary cause, and which 
no academy can ever supply. 


Cortona, Bernini, and Sacchi, were the heroes of this day; Cortona, 


came to him a substitute for nature ; though in 1689, hegave®” 
sufficient tone to art, to induce Clement XI. to employ him. 
But here, as well as elsewhere, genius was wanting. Carlo 
was as heavy as the lumbering folds of his own drapery ; and 
so insipid are his large pictures, that it is a question whether 
they did not generate in Europe a contempt for large scrip- 
ture subjects, which has lasted ever since. However, im- 
becility had not done spawning 5 and in a faint struggle for 
offspring against nature, out came Pompio Battone, and Ra- 
phael Mengs. To complete the farce, academies began to 
be founded in France and in the rest of Europe; and Pom- 
pio Battone, and Raphael Mengs may be leoked upon as @ 
very fair sample of what academies can produce, have pro- 
duced, and will probably produce to the end of time. Mengs 
was every thing but a man of genius. He was a bad painter 
and a deep critic; and his predicting that we had not the 
works which the ancients esteemed the most, was verified, in 
a most astonishing manner, by the discovery of the Elgin 
marbles. The prediction does honour to the sagacity 
Mengs. Thus end two great schools of form, conception, 
expression and composition ; the Florentine andthe Roman. 
But of these the Roman was unquestionably the greater. 

We now come to the Venetian, a great school of y 
light and shadow, impasto, and execution, completing 
smitation of reality; and in summing up the character of 
Italian and Greek art, we shall see that these components 0 
imitation, each of which characterised an Italian school, were 
combined in all schools, as a necessary requisite in the per 
fection of Grecian imitation. 

The most ancient work of Venctian art known, js in Ve- 
rona, in the cellar of a monastery, (Santi Nazario aCelso). It 
+s inaccessible to the public, but can be secn in the wood- 
cuts of Dionisi. In the part which formed the oratorio of the 
faithful, has been painted the mystery of redemption 5 1018 @ 


and at a later period appeared Carlo Maratta. Raffaelle be- Bernini, 
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ainting» work of 1070, when the Doge Silvo invited Grecian mosaic 


painters to adorn St. Mark; men who though rude in art, 
could nevertheless paint. Thus commenced the art in Ve- 
nice, whither, after Constantinople was taken by the Venetians 
in 1204, Greek painters and sculptors, as wellas orefici, flock- 
ed in crowds. 

In the thirteenth century, painters had increased so much, 
that a company was formed, like the English constituent 
body to which Hogarth belonged, and laws and constitutions 
were made. Things were proceeding in this train when 
Giotto, returning from Avignon, painted at Verona and Pa- 
dua. Nothing of his, however, is leftin Verona; butat Padua 
the remains of his works are still quite fresh in fresco, and 
full of grace and vigour. Such was the early beginning of 
this great school, in which it will be seen that Greeks, as 
usual, had the firsthand. Various names sprung up in this 
period, but the Bellinis are the most important. One of 
them was engaged by Mahommed II. and by his talents up- 
held the honour of the Venetian name; another was the 
master of Titian and Giorgione, two of the greatest names 
of the Venetian school. 

Giorgione was a great genius ; and his execution was en- 
tirely above vulgar prejudices. He saw and seized the lead- 
ing points of leading objects, and hit them with a touch and 
an impasto, of which he had no previous example even in 
Leonardo. His breadth and tone were beautiful ; and he 
first opened the eyesof Titian to the superior value of breadth 
and touch, ascompared with over-wrought labour and smooth 
finish. Giorgione died in the vigour of his life, to the greatloss 
of theart; for there is no knowing how much farther he would 
have carried his principles, or how successfully he would have 
disputed the crown with Titian. Lord Carlisle has asmall pic- 
ture by this eminent man, of a youth buckling on the armour 
of a knight, which is exquisite in tone, brilliancy, depth, and 
feeling ; and had he not been cut off by the plague, there 
is no knowing how far he might have gone. He certainly 
first opened Titian’s eyes to the value of breadth, and that 
comprehension of mind required to seize the leading cha- 
racteristics of objects by a touch, leaving the atmosphere 
to finish at a given distance. After his death, Titian was 
without a rival. This great painter began, of course, like all 
Venetians, to paint directly from nature, without having pre- 
viously dissected or drawn ; nor was he sensible of this error 
of the Venetian school, till coming to Rome and seeing the 
works of Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, and the antique, he, like 
a great genius, set about remedying his deficiency ; and 
the perfection of this union of form and colour is seen in his 
greatest work, Pietro Martyre, any attempt to move which 
from Venice, the Venetian senate decreedshould be punished 
with death. This picture occupied him eight years; and 
eight years were well spent in such a production. The ter- 
rific gasping energy of the assassin, who has cut down the 
monk; the awful prostration of the monk, wounded, and im- 
ploringheaven; the flight of his companion, striding away in 
terror, with his dark mantle against a blue sky; the tower- 
ing and waving trees, the entrance, as it were, to a dreadful 
forest ; the embrowned tone of the whole picture, with its 
dark azure and evening sky, the distant mountains below, and 
splendid glory above, contrasting with the gloomy horrors of 
the murder ; its perfect, though not refined drawing, its su- 
blime expression, dreadful light and shadow, and exquisite 
colour ; all united, render this the most perfect picture in 
Italian art. Why does not one perfect work entitle a man 
to rank as highly as a series of imperfect works, like the 
Capella Sistina? The answer is, because there is greater 
Tange of capacity shewn in a series of conceptions to illus- 
trate a theory, than in the completion of one work alone, 
although all the component parts may be perfect ; and Raf- 
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faelle, and Michel Angelo, will ever rank higher than Titian, Painting. 
as Polygnotus will rank higher than Protogenes or Apelles. ™\—~~ 


Prolific thinking, is surely of more value than intensity of 
imitation, though intensity of imitation must be added to 
realize the idea of a perfect painter. 


Titian began in the style of his master Bellini, with the Titian. 


most minute finish ; a capital basis for future ptactice, if a 
man have comprehension to know when to leave it, as Ti- 
tian did. To shew the young artist that it is never too late 
to improve, let him compare the Bacchus and Ariadne in 
our National Gallcry, when he could not draw finely, with 
the Pietro Martyre when he could. In modern art, he was 
the only painter who hit the characteristic of flesh. Every 
great painter’s flesh is paint ; Titian’s had real circulation of 
blood under the skin. On comparing the Ganym«de, in our 
National Gallery, fine as it came from Titian’s pencil, withthe 
Theodosius by Vandyke, which is close to it, as fine a spe- 
cimen of Vandyke’s fire of brush as can be seen, the heavy 
leathern look of Vandyke’s colour excited astonishment. In 
the flesh of Ganymede, colour, oil, brush, and canvass, were 
all entirely forgotten ; it quivered, it moved with the action 
of the limbs. In Wandyke, the materials of art are upper- 
most ; you think of them, you wonder at the touch, you for- 
get the subject, the expressions as it were scenting of the 
painter’s room: and the easel. And so you do with all the 
Flemings, but never with Titian. Though we have fine 
Titians in England, the Dianabeing at Lord Egerton’s, and a 
head atthe Duke of Sutherland’s ; yet it must be confessed, 
that the Louvre possesses Titians more perfect, especially 
the entombing of Christ. In Josephine’s collection at Mal- 
maison, there were a Venus and Cupid, as perfect as our 
Ganymede, and not injured by restoring, the fatal propensity 
of the French. In Titian whenever you see the blues sober 
and in harmony, the picture is uninjured ; whenever you see 
them harsh and too brilliant, they have been rubbed, and 
the last tone has been taken off. 

In colour, he wasnever equalled ; inexecution of the brush, 
he was quite perfect ; andin character and expression of por- 
trait he waslike Reynolds elevated andsublime; but the dull- 
ness which portrait, if perpetually practised, engenders in 
the capacity to idealise and elevate, rendered his conception 
of poetical characters defective. Nothing can exceed his 
Aretino, his senators, and his popes ; nothing can exceed 
Sir Joshua’s Lord Heathfield and Mrs. Siddons; but no- 
thing can be meaner than some of Titian’s attempts, like 
Raffaelle, at high poetical expression, except some of Rey- 
nold’s heads in the Beaufort. The nerve and beauty of the 
colour in Diana and Acteon are so touching, that one can 
almost fancy one hears the water ripple and the leaves wave. 
Glazing was the great feature in his tone, as it was in that 
of Apelles ; and there is no perfect colour without it. 

The first requisite in fine colour is the ground or prepa- 
ration spread over the canvass to receive the colours. It is 
either of a nature to absorb the oil, or to resist the absorp- 
tion. If it resist the absorption of the oil out of the colour 
put on it, it is an oil-ground ; if it absorb the oil, itis a wa- 
ter-ground. And it has long been an interesting question, 
whether the Venetians used an oil-ground or an absorbent 
ground ; whether, like the Greeks, they worked in tempera, 
and varnished out, or whether they judiciously mingled 
both oil and tempera together. One would think that Va- 
sari, living as he did with all the great painters, could not 
be ignorant of their various methods of practice. In 1567 
or 1568, he called on Titian, saw him, staid with him, was in 
his painting-room, and must have talked on art, and per- 
haps dined or supped with him.! But Vasari distinctly says, 
in a sort of recipe-introduction to his lives, (edition 1568) 
“that the ground on wood was gesso, plaster of Paris ; that 


7 All the great painters seemed to prefer supper. In Tichozzi, Titian seems to have been a sociable man, and there are extracts from 
Titian’s and Aretino’s letters, alluding to pheasants, and presents of birds for the next supper. 
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Painting. then they mixed three eolours, white, yellow, and amber, 


execution never attracts by itself alone, but as the vehiele Painti: 
~~~ and spread them equally over the white ground; and that | 


of the objeet it imitates. 


after traeing their eartoons, they painted their pictures.” A 
more abominable ground never was mixed ; to those who 
have an organ of eolour it isan absolute emetie ; and though 
it might have been Vasari’s and the Florentines’ ground, 
it never could have been endured by the eye of a Venetian. 
“ This was the method,” says Vasari, “for pietures on 
wood; but when eanvass beeame the fashion, gesso being 
likely to eraek in eeiling, they made a ground of flour (fa- 
rina), white lead, and nut-oil, after the eanvass had been 
smoothed by size.”! 

Now when this was published, Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese were alive and all at work; and itis but eommon 
sense to eonelude, that had it been false, they would have 
eontradietedit. Vasari coneludes with saying, “So are paint- 
edall the great works in St. Mark’s Plaee, Veniee.” In that 
place was the Miraele of the Slave, by Tintoretto, afterwards 
seen by every body in the Louvre. Lanzi says, thatthe Vene- 
tians preferred canvass, but that at first they painted in tem- 
pera, and then eame oil-painting, which the Venetians first 
adopted. On the arrival of the Bacehus and Ariadne in 
England, a little bit chipped off at the eorner showed the 
ground underneath to be of the purest white. Now, ifa white 
ground is absorbent, it sueks the oil out of the oil colours, 
and beeomes the eolour of oil. Sir Humphry Davy said to 
the author of this artiele in 1823, that in process of time oils 
become varnishes ; and it is not impossible that the white 
ground of Titian may have been absorbent, and though it 
had sueked out the oil in the course of three hundred years, 
it may have reeovered its original whiteness. The author’s 
experienee extends only to thirty years, and in that period 
an absorbent ground which sueked out oil hasnever recovered 
its whiteness. 

But, if the Venetians painted first in tempera upon the 
white ground, and finished in oil, the tempera intervening 
between the last painting and the ground would preserve 
the ground white ; and as Titian’s method of proceeding 
was gradual and progressive in suecessive layers, like that 
of Protogenes, so that each layer beeame a help to the sue- 
ceeding one, there is no reason to doubt that tempera might 
have been the first impasto. In parts of the Pietro Mar- 
tyre, there eertainly was the erude look of tempera prepa- 
ration, softened by a glaze, especially about the projeeting 
leg of the assassin. That the basis of Venetian pietures was 
a white ground, there ean be no doubt; like the intonaeos 
of Apelles, and the plaster-grounds of the painted mummy- 
coffins of Egypt. ‘Tintoretto and Bassano used dark grounds 
to save trouble; but they are ruinous. They eome through 
the thin half-tints of the pieture, and render it distinet mas- 
ses of dark and light, like most of the Lombard sehool. 
Many of the works of Paul Veronese, who painted one hun- 
dred years before, were in perfect preservation in the Louvre, 
whilst a number of the Lombard pictures were gone. The 
white ground was the “ luce de dentro” of the Italians, 
«the light within.” Upon this beautiful white ground they 
plaeed their eolours purely and erudely, and then by spread- 
ing thin transparent tones, took down the rawness, without 
losing the foree of the tint. This was the praetice of the 
Greeks, and is also the present practiee of the British sehool. 
When Cicognara, the president of the Venetian academy, 
was in England, he remarked to the author on the singular 
faet, that the British was the only school of colour left in 
the world, though our climate was the worst 5 and such was 
the state of Venice some years sinee, that an English consul 
eould get nobody to paint the king’s arms for him, and being 
the son of a painter, he was aetually obliged to paint them 
himself. 

As an exainple for the student, Titian is perfeet. His 


1 This is Vasari’s account, pp. 


In colour he is never gaudy, 
never blaek in light and shadow, never foreed or affected, 
and in drawing, latterly, grand. In composition he was not 
so perfeet nor so fertile as Raffaelle ; but in the imitation of 
flesh, no other artist in the world, exeept Apelles perhaps, 
could rival him. Asa painter of portrait and landscape, no 
one has surpassed him. He did not graee his senatorial heads 
with the beauty of the baekgrounds of Reynolds or Van- 
dyke; but the absence of all gaiety behind the heads, per- 
haps added to the sublimity of their expression. It is cu- 
rious to read in Bosehini’s little work, that young Palma, 
who had it from old Palma, a pupil of Titian, told him 
that Titian very often finished with his thumb. Palma dis- 
tinetly says, that he has seen Titian put on with his thumb 
and fingers masses of colour whieh gave life to a pieture. 
In a word, neither of the great Italian sehools showed 
the sense of the aneients. The Romans omitted coiour and 
imitation from: sheer aecident ; the Venetians drawing and 
form; and Reynolds, without going into the eauses of these 
mutual deficicneies, laid it down as a principle, that eolour 
and reality were ineompatible with high art ; whereas, when 
each sehool found out its defieieney, each endeavoured to 


_ eorrect its peeuliar defeet. ; 
The giant of Titian’s sehool was Tintoretto, who gave al 
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sueh early indieations of self-will and genius, that Titian, 
mean and jealous, turned him out of the house. Raffaelle 
would not have done this; he did not turn out Julio Ro- 
mano. But Tintoretto was not to be erushed by the bad 
passions of his envious master ; and took it very properly as 
an evidenee of his talent. And what did Titian get by his 
paltry meanness? Nothing but pity. Tintoretto, young as 
he was, immediately formed a plan of his own, for eombin- 
ing the drawing of Michel Angelo with the colour of Titian. 
He devoted the day totheone,and many parts of manynights, 
and often whole ones, to the other. Ina few years, the result 
was the Miraele of the Slave and the Crucifixion. Although 
the exeeution of Tintoretto looked daring and impudent 
by the side of the modest, senatorial dignity of Titian, yet 
there was a grand, defined dash about it. The original 
sketch of the Miraele of the Slave, is in the possession of 
Rogers the poet, and is avery fine thing. Every body speaks 
of the Crueifixion as a wonderful instanee of power. But in 
colour it is lurid and awful ; in expression, eharaeter, and 
delieacy of feeling, diseordant and offensive. His pictures 
seem to be a mass of fore-shortenings, affeeted twistings, 
dashing darks, and splashing lights, with a hundred horse- 
power of exeeution ; bearded heads, Venetian armour, silks, 
satins, angels, horses, arehitecture, dogs, water, and brawny- 
armed and buteher-legged gondoliers, without pathos, pas- 
sion, or refinement. He used to put little models in boxes, 
and light them in different holes, for effect. Like all Ita- 
lians, he was aeeustomed to model and hang up his models 
by threads for fore-shortening. His style of form was a 
mixture of the pulpiness of the Venetian, and the long, ano- 
tomieal, bony look of the Florentine school. He eannot be 
depended upon for eorreetness of proportions, but he was 
a grand and daring genius ; and his eonduet, when oppress- 
ed by Titian, should ever be held up as an example for the 
aspiring youth, when trodden upon by his elders. 

Whilst Tintoretto was astonishing 


the Venetians by his Paul V 


daring, whieh made even Titian tremble, Paul Veronese, Fones’: 


the other great eontemporary, was mildly pursuing his azure 
and beautiful eourse. Ofa nature the reverse of Tintoretto, 
and not equal to him in sublimity or terror of eonception, he 
yet gave equal evidenee of being run away with by his brush. 
Ceilings, eanvass, halls, walls, and palaees, were so many 
proofs of his power. His greatest work is at Paris. It is te 
Marriage of Cana, a wonderful instanee of exeeutive power 5 
aaa —_— rl ite” 


dl, 52, 53, Firenze, volume i. 1568. 
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ainting- but here all story, sentiment, and pathos, are buried in the 
|‘ noise, bustle, eating, drinking, and fiddling of a Venetian 


city feast. Paul Veronese was certainly the most corrupt 
painter of thc time. 


naletti, After these great men, the art began to decay ; and Paul 


Veronese and Tintoretto gave symptoms of a conventional 
mode, which, when taken up by inferior men, hastened its 
ruin. Down to the presentyage, with the exception of two 
or three mannerists, no name occurs worthy of eminence or 
selection. Cannaletti was a genius in his way- Scbastian 
Ricci, and Marco Ricci, were much employed in England 
to disfigure ceilings and palaces by wholesale, with gods and 
goddesses, in subjects allegorical, poetical, mythological, and 
nonsensical, to understand which it required pages of expla- 
nation, and to see which a nine-feet telescope by Dolland. 
Montague, Burlington, and Bulstrode houses, are signs of 
the infatuation of the English nobility at that time; an in- 
fatuation, however, which shewed a disposition to employ 
art as it had been employed in Italy, and if the genius had 
been equal to the opportunity, the result would have been 
different. 3 

The next school of any importance is the Lombard school, 
which comprehends the Mantuan, the Modenese, the Cre- 

“monese, and the Milanese. Andrea Monteguais the hero of 
the Mantuanschool, and Vasari says, that his master-piecesare 
the tempera designs which we have at Hampton Court. They 
are fine things ; Rubens used them; and they are a mine of 
costume, though the forms have too much the look of the mo- 
del. Julio Romano’s great work is at Mantua, yet he must be 
considered as a Roman. It was, as Lanzi says, the great- 
est effort of the last style before Leonardo da Vinci intro- 
duced a new one, which overturned the Gothic. After 
Julio Romano, the art decayed, and then of course came the 
old story, “ Una accademia per avvivarla” This academy 
has been splendidly kept up by Austria, and, as usual, has 
not produced a single man of great genius, in three hundred 
years. 

Contiguous to the Modenese school is the Parman ; and 
now we come to the most unaccountable and delightful of all 
painters, Corregio. _When it had been determined to or- 
nament the great cupola of St. John, Corregio, though then 
a young man, was selected to paint it; and, like Raffaelle, 
his genius expanded with the opportunity. After Raffaelle, 
Titian, Michel Angelo, Da Vinci, and Bartolomeo, who 
would have thought that another style, independent of either, 
and unlike any thing else in the world, could have burst out? 
Butso itwas. Of all the painters that ever lived in the world, 
there is no accounting for Corregio. Unlike Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Italians, ont he came into the world, in eolonr, 
drawing, light and shadow, composition, expression, and form, 
like nature, and unlike every body else, who ever studied na- 
ture at all. Michel Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, we can trace ; 
we see upon whom they were grafted, when they budded and 
burst forth. But who is Corregio* Nobody is certain. 
One swears he was poor, another that he was well off 3 ano- 
ther says he died in consequence of a fever which he caught 
by carrying all his money in copper, the price of a picture ; 
another protests it was no such thing. Meng’s account is 
the best, and Vasari’s mostly without authority. 

There is no certainty that his portrait is in existence ; in 
fact there is as much dispnte aboutit as there is about Shakes- 
peare’s ; and here are his beautiful works, his Notte, his 
Catherine, his Christ in the Garden, his Magdalene, his Ve- 
hus and Mercury, and his Hece Homo inthe National Gallery, 
the only head of Christ in the world. This head of Christ 
ought to be reverenced as the identification of the charac- 
ter, as much as the head of Jupiter by Phidias was in the 
Pagan world. There is no Christ’s head by Raffaelle which 
at all approaches it, either in the Transfiguration or in any 
other work ; and the head by Leonardo da Vinci in the gal- 
lery cannot be endured after it. Of all painters, he aston- 
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ishes one the most. If any fault is to be found with him, 
his men have a touch too effeminate. 
site; his light and shadow are enchanting, but his forms 
defective ; his composition is simple and infantine ; his ex- 
pression unimpassioned, but sweetness itself; and when sor- 
row or suffering was to be represented, who ever did it more 
tenderly than Corregio? Let any man who doubts this, dwell 
for a moment on the gentle suffering, and the feminine yet 
manly beauty of the Christ above mentioned. _ It is the very 
Christ who commanded by submission; without weakness 
beautiful, without effeminancy tender ; without taint the 
personification of love. His hands, his shoulders, his beard, 
his hair, belong to that divine being who vanquished sin, 
by yielding to torture. It does not seem painted, but as it 
were spread upon the canvass by an angel’s breath. His 
men look as innocent as girls; his women as guileless as in- 
fants; and his infants as if they had just come from the skies. 

In the cupola at Parma, the great wonder is the fore- 
shortening; and in the mouths of the vulgar this is techni- 
cal perfection; whereas there is nothing more purely me- 
chanical, nothing in fact you can so easilyteach. One single 
smile of Corregio’s angels, one touching look of Raffaelle’s 
apostles, the sentiment of the Duke de Lorenzo by Michel 
Angelo, one crimson tone by Titian, are worth all the fore- 
shortening on earth. The greatest excellencies of Signo- 
relli, Buonarotti, and Corregio, are said to be their fore- 
shortenings ; whereas the greatest excellencies of Buona- 
rotti and Corregio are not their fore-shortening at all. 

In spite of the perfections of this wonderful man, he 
founded as it were the decay, “le commencement de 
la fin.” His breadth in fresco produced Lanfranco, Cor- 
tona, and Giordano, who covered Italian palaces with the 
sweeping brush of our patent chimney-cleansers, begin- 
ning it in the morning, finishing it by the evening, stand- 
ing on the floor, and disdaining a scaffold, previous study, or 
previous thinking; and others came who bedaubed the pa- 
laccs of Europe with clouds like feather-bcds, cornucopias 
and Jupiters, till one’s brain aches in thinking of them. 

Reynolds was immensely indebted to Corregio; for Rem- 
brandt and Corregio are certainly the bases of his style. 
One of the most beautiful works in the Louvre was the 
Marriage of St. Catherine, which when once seen haunts 
us in after life in dreams. In a word, Corregio was an 
angel that passing this earth in its flight, drooped its wings 
and dropped upon it, to give us a foretaste of the smiles 
which welcome a happy spirit in a purer sphere. 
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His colour is exqui- =~ 


Parmegiano 1s the next important name in this school, Parmegi- 


who grafted the 
Michel Angelo. His greatest work is in our National 
Gallery; the Vision of St. Jerome. The Christ isa beautiful 
boy, but affected ; the Virgin is Michel-Angelesque, having 
the glumdaleliteh look of his Brobdignaggian women. 
St. John is finely drawn, but not unexceptionable ; and the 
St. Jerome is sleeping in a position as if he had got into a 
cramp in the first part of the vision, and conld not get out 
till it was over. It is raw in colour, skinned in construc- 
tion, and spoils the composition altogether. His small pic- 
tures are beautiful but long in proportion. His fingers seem 
always to move to music ; and his limbs to be conscious how 
gracefully they are disposed. He has often been a fatal 
example to the young. Nor is his Moses, whatever Gray 
may Say of it, an instance of the sublime. The expression 
is mean, and the form overdone. Parmegiano died, like 
Raffaelle at the age of thirty-seven, when all that was ex- 
pected of him had not been realised, and when, if he had 
lived longer, perhaps he would have done worse. 

In 1570, the best Corregieschi were 
and the school of Parma began to give 
logna, the truly great academical school. This was not an 
academy in the modern sense of the word ; it was aschool, 
and nothing but a school, without distinctions, and managed 


grace of Corregio on the affectations ofano. 


grown old or dead, School of 
way to that of Bo- Bologna. 
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Painting. by directors ; and it is the only academy which has ever pro- 


oom duced any genius. 


Guido, Gu- 


Dominichino, Guido, and other names 
of the second period, came between unrivalled excellence 
and approaching destruction, and stopped for a little time 
the decay of the art. 

Of the Cremona school, there is no great name. In the 
Milanese school, Da Vinci seems the hero; he founded 
an academy which, according to Lanzi, was the first in Eu- 
rope that reduced art to rules, the works of Leonardo be- 
ing the canon. His great work is in the refectory. But 
fifty years afterwards Aramini says that it was spoiled ; in 
1642 Scannelli writes, that it was with difficulty made out; 
and Barry ultimately saw it destroyed bya restorer. When 
Eugene Beauharnois was vieeroy of Italy, he drained the 
refectory and had it paved with tiles; and it is said in a re- 
port, that the colours began to revive. Da Vinci’s acade- 
my having produced no talent, Maria Theresa founded 
another, whieh, though full of casts of every description, has 
nevertheless proved equally unsuccessful. 

The Caraeei and their pupils were the last crop of genius 
which Italy threw up, and though they were second-rate, 
they eame of the breed of the great who were no more. 
The style of Miehel Angelo seems to have taken early root 
in Bologna, perhaps from his executing in that place the 
statue of Julius IJ. Giotto, in the first instance, excited 
emulation by flying about Italy; but he seems to have scat- 
tered everywhere the seeds of art, and Tibaldi, after hav- 
ing studied in Rome, certainly founded this style at Bo- 
logna. The first school formed was by Bagna Cavallo, and 
Primaticcio. It failed in 1564; upon which Primaticcio went 
to France, and Tibaldi to Spain, and the art was of course 
neglected. 

The Caracci succeeded them and were extraordinary 
men; but what would they have done if Raffaelle, Michel 
Angelo, Titian, and Corregio had never lived? They 
saw nature only by the help of their great predecessors. 
Whatever the Caracci did had the appearance of labour ; 
whilst whatever was done by their great predecessors, had 
an air as if there was something that no labour could at- 
tain. Ludovico had more feeling than his brothers, and 
had the honour of being instructed by Tintoretto. ‘They 
were tlie sons of'a tailor, and founded an academy in their 
own house. Agostino principally engraved, and Annibale 
principally painted ; but they each contributed instruction 
to the school in which were formed Dominichino, Guido, 
Lanfraneo, Guercino, and Albano. 

The greatest genius of the school was Guido ; but he was 


ercino, and envied by the Caracci; and even in this school the vices of 


Albano. 


an academy began to appear. We did not find Raffaelle 
sowing discord amongst his pupils by putting one against 
the other. Albano was opposed to Guido. Dominichino was 
an eminent but heavy genius; and his communion of St. Je- 
rome is a fine thing though dull. There was a vulgar gran- 
deur about Guereino, and an insipidity about Albano. The 
great work of Annibale Caracci is the Farnese gallery, 
which is excellent in every thing, but nerve and genius. Say 
what you will about the Caracci, there is a want in their art, 
which affeets the pen of him who is attempting to do them 
justice. They lived together, did not marry, and were ill 
paid and ill-tempered ; like all old bachelors they were dis- 
contented, they did not know why, and fidgety, they did not 
know for what; they envied the talents they were desirous 
of bringing forward, ealled the art their “ wife,” and were 
neversatisfied, living ina perpetual fret of teaching, and paint- 
ing, and complaining. Annibale became dissipated and 
died early. It is an extraordinary feature in the moral cha- 
racter of the Italian artists, that the greater part did not 
marry, and hence came the cant “of the art being their 
wife,” with the natural consequence, that girls who had 
been models generally ended by being mistresses. 

The Caracci kept up this affectation, they said the art was 
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their “ cara sposa ;” and to all the confusion of a bachelor’s Paint} 


At them 


house, added the slang of a mere painter’s habits. 
dinner-table, crayon and paper were always at hand to 
eatch attitudes, actions, and expressions, and groups ; as if 
expressions and attitudes could not have been remember- 
ed in the solitude of the study, and kept till wanted with 
just as much effect as this vulgar intrusion on the usages of 
society. A great artist is always a man of the world; an 
inferior one a man of the palette. Raftaelle, ‘Titian, Angelo, 
Rubens, and Reynolds, would have passed a twelvemonth 
in any society without being discovered to be artists; but 
the Caraeei would have talked of tone and touehing during 
the first half-hour. A genteel woman, accidentally travelling 
in a eoach with three artists who were palette-men, expres- 
sed afterwards her wonder and suspicion as to the state of 
theirintellects. Forafter the usual dead silence, one of them 
said, with an air of vast profundity: ‘ How finely the white 
sheet in the hedge carries off the eolour in the sky.” “And 
look at that old woman’s eloak taking up the brick-wall,” 
said another. “ Yes,” said the oldest of the set, “‘ how fine- 
ly it was done yesterday by a red night-eap in a pretty bit 
of Sir George.” Johnson used to say, “ Sir, we were redu- 
eed to talk of the weather.” But even the weatheris prefera- 
ble to this detestable affectation. Though the deepest prin- 
ciple of the ancients was the preservation of beauty in every- 
thing, they never sacrificed beauty to expression, but al- 
ways combined the two ; whereas Guido, by an eternal re- 
petition of the expression of the Niobe in Christs and Vir- 
gins rendered the preservation of beauty at such an expense 
insipid. The beauty of the Helen and Paris was truly ex- 
quisite ; but hundreds of Herodias’s daughters with St. John’s 
heads, “have a look,” as Lord Byron says, “of bread and 
butter” His grace was the grace of theatres ; his pencil 
light, airy, and beautiful, though rather careless than master- 
ly. Dominichino, on the other hand, obedient, slow, and 
timid, imitated everybody and fell short of all. But Guer- 
cino was the most original of the school; his finest manner 
is his candlelight manner, yet still there is a vulgarity in 
lis forms. 

None of the Caracci or their school, had they been born 
at an earlier period, would have advaneed the art one iota be- 
yond their predecessors, so entirely dependent were theyup- 
on the great who had gone before. “Such was the state 
of art,” says Fuseli, “ when the spirit of machinery destroy- 
ed what was yet left of meaning ;” when contrast and 
grouping meant composition and thinking, and a mass of 
rapid, thoughtless, enipty, impudent frescos disgraced the 
walls, palaces, and churches of Italy. Pietro of Cortona 
and Luca Giordano are the heroes of this inundation of 
splashiness; and yet what artists they were! The decay 
which it announced, was the decay of the giant Italian fresco 
hand that still struggled to do its duty, whilst the head was 
fast approaching imbecility in thought. The meanest pupil 
of the meanest machinist would have swept the first-rate 
British artist that has ever yet existed into the earth, with 
his tiptoes and exhibition-glare. 


Thus, with the Caracci and their school, ended the great- Decline’ 


ness of Italian art ; nor has there been one single painter 0 
such genius since, from Andrea Sacchi to Cammucini the 
present hero of the Romans. Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt turned it into a new channel in Flanders; Velas- 
quez and Murillo kept it alive in Spain; Teniers, Ostadt, 
and Jan Steen preserved it from extinction in Holland ; the 
Poussins, Claude, and Salvator, meanwhile revived it i 
Italy; whilst the old Gothic masters in Germany, with their 
eolour, and most of them with great invention but bad 
taste, were an absolute dung-hill of diamonds and pearls, 
which everybody has considered himself as having a right 
to plunder, not even excepting Raffaelle himself: Whilst 
the art was sunk to the lowest depths in Europe, Reynold’s 
in England broke forth with a brilliancy of colour which 
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has rendered it no longer a hopeless attempt to rival the that of innate genius, confirmed it for ever. Rubens glo- Painting. 
gorgeousness of Venetian splendour. If ever there was a ried in the splendour of the rainbow, whilst Rembrandt en~ Se p/ 
refutation of Reynold’s own theory, that “ genius was the joyed only the poetry and solemnity of twilight ; when the 
child of circumstances,” he was a living one ; in spite of all evening star glittered, and the sun was down, then was the 
circumstances, in spite of the utter want of all education as hour of his inspiration. . | 
a painter, in spite of all the apathy of the nation, and the The scholar of Otho Venius, Rubens, imbibed from his Ruhens. 
extinction of art in Europe, out he came with a vigour and master an emblematieal taste; he spent eight years in Italy, 
beauty which have ever since defied rivalship in portraitand hurried back at the death of his mother, and painted that 
‘et lechn wonder of art the Elevation of the Cross, before he was thirty. 
man The Germans are an extraordinary nation, but always It is the perfection of'a fearless hand and daring brush, con- 
ol. more or less under the influence of a wrong taste. Their scious of its principle ; and though the sweep of Michel An- 
early painters are full of thought; and as a proof of what gelo’s contours, applied to butcher’s backs and coal-heaver’s 
Raffaelle’s estimation of them must have heen, he adopted legs, rather inereased their vulgarity than added to their re- 
almost to the letter, in his famous Spasimo in Spain, Shoen- finement, yet the dashing power of that astonishing picture, 
gaer’s magnificent composition of Christ bearing the eross. in spite of its Flemish, pallid, and ugly wretches for women, 
The hand leaning on the stone, with the momentary action renders it the bloom of his powers. Rubens was a man of 
of the drapery, is in Shoengaer. The brutc pulling Christ, in such general knowledge, that the Marquis of Spinosa said, 
an old German dress, Raffaelle has taken and improved ;_ that painting was his least qualification. He was ambassador 
and he has also placed the Marys in the fore-ground which to Spain and England, and adorned the banquetting ceiling 
Shoengaer placed in the back-ground ; but the whole of at Whitehall, the centre portion forming an amazing picture. 
the composition is Shoengaer’s, though Raffaelle of eourse Educated classically, he carried classical feeling into every 
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has added to it his own perfections. thing but his art; and after spouting Virgil with enthusiasm, 
ert Albert Direr is eonsidered as the greatest man of the he turmmed to his canvass and painted a Flemish butcher with 


** German school; but there is nothing which he has ever bandy legs (if he happened to have such) for Zneas. How 
done that can compete, in expression and composition, with extraordinary it is that, relishing as he did, Homer, Virgil, 
this fine production of Shoengaer’s. Fuzeli says, « Albert and Livy, he should give Dutch Helens, Flemish Junos, and 
Diirer was a man of great ingenuity, but not of genius. His German Diomeds, for classic art. His greatest work is the 
proportions of the human figure are on a comprehensive Luxembourg Gallery; and for once he hit a sweet female ex- 
principle founded on nature, and the result of deep think- pression in the mother of Mary de’ Medicis, after accouch- 
ing.” He had sometimes a glimpse of the sublime, but it ment. One of his finest pieces, the Rape of Proserpine, is 
was only a glimpse. The expanded agony of Christ onthe at Blenheim, where the Arethusa, as a water nymph, is put- 
Mount of Olives, and the mystic eonception of his figure ting up her hand, with her baek towards you. That a man 
of Melancholy, are thoughts of sublimity, though the ex- who could occasionally paint with such delicacy, should so 
pression of the latter is weakened by the rubbish he has often disgust us with his flabby vulgarity, is not to be ae- 
thrown about her. His Knight, attended by Death and the counted for. He painted portrait finely, landseape sweetly, 

- Fiend, is more capricious than terrible ; and his Adam and and animals with great power, except the lion, whose straight 
Eve are two common models shut up in a rocky dungeon. shaggy mane he always curled like the ancients, and lost its 
“Ifhe approached genius in any part of his art, it was in co- noble look. He was a great man, and painted wherever he 
lour ; his colour went beyond his age, and as far excelled went. He was diligent and religious; he rose at four, heard 
in truth, and breadth, and handling, the oil colour of Raf. mass, and went to his painting-room, where, with little inter- 
faelle, as Raffaelle cxeelled him in every other quality. I mission, he painted till five; he then rode, and returned to 
speak of his easel-pictures; his drapery is broad though his friends, many of them the most celebrated men of thé 
much too angular, and rather snapt than folded. Albert day, who were assembled to meet him at supper; at cleven 
is called the father of the German school, though he nei- he retired, and again proceeded to work at day-break. It 
therreared scholars nor was imitated by the German artists is interesting to contrast this virtuous course of'so great aman, 
of his or the succeeding century. That the exportation with the vulgar infidelity which alone distinguishes the most 
of his works to Italy should have effected a temporary incompetent in the art; and it is impossible not to conclude, 
change in the principles of some Tuscans who had studied that those whom God has most endowed with gifts, are the 
Michel Angelo, as Andrea del Sarto, and Jacopo da Ponto- most sensible of their own imperfections. Rubens was thrice 
rino, isa fact which proves that minds as well as bodies married, and educated his children highly; one of them 
may be at certain times subject to epidemic influences.” wrote a very learned work, De lato Clavo, which shews re- 

Lucas von Leyden was the Dutch caricature of Albert search and learning. 

¥ Diirer; and ere long the style of Michel Angelo was No where did Rubens shine so effectually as in the Lou- 
ey. adopted in the same way as by Pelegrino T ibaldi, and be- vre. In all the world, perhaps, there never was such a 

|| ing spread by the graver of Giorgio Mantuano, provoked splendid opportunity for studying to perfeetion the princi- 

_ those caravans of German, Dutch, and Flemish students, ples of the great men in the art, as was afforded in the Louvre 

who; on their return from Italy, introduced at the courts in its full glory ; and injurious as the formation of that col- 

of Prague and Munich, in Flanders and the N etherlands, lection had proved to the cities of Italy, yet Napoleon gave a 

that preposterous manner, that bloated excrescence of dignity and an importance to the art, which it has not since 

‘swampy brains, which in the form of man left nothing hu- lost, by making the productions of its great men subjects of 

man, distorted action and gesture with insane affectation, treaty, and receiving them as equivalent to territory or trea- 

and dressed the gewgaws of children in colossal shapes, in sure. There you rushed from the Romans to the Venetians, 
the style of Golzius and Spranger. But though content from the F lemings to the Spaniards, from Titian to Raffaelle, 
to feed upon the husks of Tuscan design, they imbibed the from Rembrandt to Rubens, and settled principles in half 

— colour of Venice, and spread the elements of that ex¢el- an hour, which it took others months, perhaps years, to ac- 

lence which distinguished the succeeding schools of Flan- complish. It cannot be denied, that in force of effect, Ru- 
ers and of Holland. At this moment out blazed upon bens bore down all opposition, from his breadth, brightness, 

the world that giant of exeeution and brute violence of and depth ; and let every painter be assured, that if he keep 
rush, and brilliant colour, and daring composition, Ru- these three qualities of effect, the leading qualities in the 

*s; and another mysterious and extraordinary being, imitation of nature, he will defy rivalship in the contest of 

embrandt, who seemed born to confound all theory but exhibition. . 
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Rembrandt, with all his magic, painting on too confined 
lost in power, and looked spotty and individual. 
Paul Veronese and Tintoretto had not that solidity, which 
's the characteristic of Rubens ; Titian seemed above con- 
test, and relying on his native majesty of colour, exhibited 
a scnatorial repose, which gave to Rubens a look almost of im- 
pertinence ; but still you could not keep your eyes off the 
seducer, and even if you turned your back, you kept peeping 
over your shoulder. Here all peculiarity suffered. The sil- 
very beauty of Guido looked grey ; the correctness of Raf- 
faelle looked hard; Rembrandt failed most by the bright- 
ness of Rubens, the magic of Corregio, or the sunny splen- 
dour of Titian ; and after wandering about for days, you de- 
cided that he suffered most who had most peculiarity. With 
all his grossness, want of beauty, and artificial style, Rubens’ 
brightness and breadth carried the day, as far as arresting 
the eye, and forcing you to look at him, hate as you might 
his vulgarity, and his Flemish women, and his Flanders breed 
of horses. 

Rembrandt van Rhyn, was next to Rubens, in point of 
art, and more than equal to him in originality. Whether in 
portrait, landscape, or historical pictures large and small, he 
was like nobody; aswonderful asany, and sometimes superior 
to all. His bistre-drawings are exquisite, his etchings un- 
rivalled; his colour, light and shadow, and surface, solemn, 
deep, and without example 5 but in the naked form, male or 
female, he was an Esquimaux. His notions of the delicate 
form of women, would have frightened an Arctic bear. Let 
the reader fancy a Billingsgate fish-woman, descending toa 
bath at a moment’s notice, with hideous feet, largc knees and 
bony legs, a black eye, and a dirty night-cap,—and he will 
haveaperfect ideaof Rembrandt's conception of female beau- 
ty. Though his historical pictures are often remarkable for 
pathos and expression, his characters are sometimes abso- 
lutely ridiculous. His Abrahams are Dutch old clothesmen ; 
and yet his Jacob’s Dream is sublime beyond expression. 
Whatever he painted, he enriched ; his surface was a mass 
of genius, and his colour a rainbow, darkened by the gloom 
of twilight. In portrait, sometimes, his dignity was equal 
to Titian ; but the characters he painted were inferior. 

These two wonderful men, each a perfect contrast to the 
other, revived art; Rubens on the principles of the Vene- 
tians, and Rembrandt in defiance of all principles. But the 
latter sacrificed too much toa peculiarity, and he was punished 
for it in the Louvre by the side of others. 

Rubens produced Vandyke, Snyders, and Jordaens, and 
a whole host of pupils. Vandykc had more elegance, but not 
so much imagination ; Jordaens more vulgarity, with equal 
power. Snydcrs was a mere animal painter, and he carried 
the touch necessary to execute the hairy skin of an animal, 
into every thing he did. Vandyke by his splendid portraits, 
certainly generated a love of art in England, which has never 
left us, after the destruction of historical painting at the Re- 
formation. 

Rembrandt had pupils, who were by no means cqual to 
himself. David Teniers the elder was a pupil of Rubens. 
These two extraordinary men were certainly the founders of 
the Dutch school; and the great principles of their works 
were carried by David Teniers the younger, Jan Steen, 
Ostadt, and Cuyp, into smaller and more delicate produc- 
tions. A man of the highest ambition and noblest views in 
art can study with the greatest benefit the dead fish and 
bunchesof turnips, servant girls anddrunken boors, for beauty 
of handling and effects in art. He who looks down on the 
excellencies of the Dutch school, does so from a narrowness 
of understanding, and not an enlargement of views 5 and if 
an historical painter can see nothing to learn in their little 
beautiful works, he will not learn much from the greater pro- 
ductions of Titian. 

Directly after the Flemish comes the Spanish school, which, 
not so vulgar as the former, was equally unideal. The Spani- 


ards paintcd the people about them for all sorts of subjects Paintin, 
and all sorts of characters ; and they are only more refined all 


than the Flemings because the Spaniards are a more culti- 
vated people. The long possession of the Moors prevent- 
ed the Spaniards from advancing as soon as Italy. The great 
schools in Spain have been those of Madrid, Seville, and Va- 
lencia. In 1446 Antonio Rincon abandoned the Gothic 
of the European artists; in 1475 Gallegos was so like Albert 
Diirer, that he is suspected to have been a pupil; in the six- 
teenth century riches flowed in, patronage was liberal, and, 
what is most important of all, genius existed in Spain. Be- 
cerra de Baeza, pupil of Michel Angelo, painted in fresco, 
at Madrid, Salamanca, and Valladolid ; and in the Trinita del 
Monte in Rome, there is also a picture of his. Various paint- 
ers follow of course in all the schools, till the coming of the 
rcal hero of Spanish art. 


Velasquez was born at Seville in 1599. Hebecame a pupil Velasqs 


of Herrera, and left Seville in 1522, to seek his fortune in the 
metropolis ; where he succeeded so completely asa portrait 
painter, that he got to court, and having become acquainted 
with Rubens, often visited his painting-room. Rubens must 
have been of the greatest use to him. Velasquez then visited 
Italy, but could not bear the Roman school after the Venetian. 
In masterly executionand life he surpassed Rubens and Van- 
dyke. Of all the great painters, he scems to have despised the 
most the vulgar appetite for whatis called | finish, that is, polish- 
ed smoothness. Everytouch from Velasquez is a thought cal- 
culated to express the leading points of the thing intended 
to convey it. Masterly beyond description, and delightful 
beyond belief, he conveyed the impressions of life as exqui- 
sitely as if his imitation breathcd. But so utterly decayed is 
the present Spanish school, with its pompous academy, that 
Spaniards when asked how they can reconcile their hideous 
polish with the freedom of Velasquez, have answered that 
Velasquez was always in a hurry. 


After Velasquez ranks Murillo, a man of atenderer genius, Murillo. 


but equally alive to life. He has the surface of Corregio and 
colour peculiarly his own ; and he was what the Italians call 
a Naturaliste, indeed, the whole school was of that species. 
Like Rembrandt and Rubens, the heroes of history are 
always the countrymen of the Spanish painter. The Pro- 
digal Son is one of the finest works in the Duke of Suther- 
land’s collection ; it is beautiful in execution, light and sha- 
dow, and colour, but Spanish in character and expression. 
They never got beyond their model or their country ; and 
this may in a great measure be owing to their masters hav- 
ing been Venetians, though Tibaldiand Torrigianohad visited 
Spain. Murillo was an exquisite painter, and if he had been 
soundly educated like the Greeks, would have beenas refined 
in character and form as he is now in colour and handling. 
He first got an insight into painting from Moya, a pupil of 
Vandyke. Having sold his pictures to hawkers for what 
they would bring, he saved money and went to Madrid, 
and, with the frankness of genius, at once introduced him- 
self to Velasquez, who received him like another Raffaelle. 
After three years of continued kindness, he returned to Se- 
ville, founded an Academy, and for his great work of St. An- 
tony at Padua, he received ten thousand reals. It is said 
thathe covered more canvass than any body else ; butafter the 
acres of Rubens in the Louvre, that assertion is questionable. 
Velasquez and Murillo, of course, came like the rest, before 
academies. One now exists in Madrid, and no genius has 
appeared since its institution. It is quite ridiculous to see 
the same results all over the world; and it is still more T 
diculous, to find the kings of Europe still continuing to foun 
and embellish these useless establishments. 


In France, throughout all the middle ages, the art of de- Frenet 


sign was never extinct, either in mosaic, glass, tapestry, fresco, school: 


miniature, or tempera. Though the learned author of the 
« Discourse Historique” says, that the French were the first 
who presumed to personify the Almighty in the form © 


| 
| 
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purer. He is a plague-spot, a whitened leprosy in painting, Painting. 


>ginting- man; yet nothing worth remembering occurred till thedeath 


This he had the =\—~ 


| 


yxy~ of Leonardo, in the arms of Francis I. in 1518, and the em- 


ployment of Primaticcio, Rosso, and Nicolo del Abbate. 
Jean Cousin in 1462, and Vouet in 1582, were the first 
French painters of any importance in this latter period. Si- 
mon Vouet, the younger, was the master of Le Sueur, Le 
Brun, Mignard, and Dufresnoy ; he lived in 1600, and the 
best period of French art was from that time until 16665, the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. They, as usual, found- 
ed an academy, ten years before Poussin’s death; and Coy- 
pel, Jouvenet, and Rigaud, were the produce of the institu- 
tion ; whilst Poussin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, had flourished 
and obtained their reputation before it was founded. Van 
Loo and Boucher succeeded Jouvenet and Rigaud, and gave 
additional evidence of the utter incompetence of the aca- 
demic system. About 1770, flourished Greuze, who began 
to evince a better taste, and was persecuted by the Royal 
Academy for his independence, till the Revolution of 1790 
put an end for thetimetoallimposture. Down went the Roy- 
al Academy in an instant; and all the conventional distinc- 
tions in art, which are generally the cloak of imbecillity, were 
fluttered off in the whirlwind. The people, long prevented 
from seeing fine works in the great galleries, now broke into 
these galleries with brutal exultation. Bloody and dreadful 
as were the consequences of the first burst of the French 
Revolution, one of its most beneficial effects consisted in 
throwing open all matters of art and science to the people. 
Naigeon, the conservator of the Luxembourg, said, in 1814, 
that nothing was opened to the people before the Revolu- 
tion; and we ourselves in England are now enjoying our 
Museums, entirely in consequence of the effect produced upon 
Mr. Fox and the English, who visited Paris in the year 1802, 
and who were astonished at the noble frankness with which 
the Louvre was exposed. 

The academy being swallowed up in the whirlpool of poli- 
tical revolution, the Institute supplied its place. Napoleon, 
on becoming first consul, sent immediately for David, who 
had been a furious republican during “le temps de la ter- 
reur ;” a man of great talent, but of abominable taste. Na- 
poleon made him his court-painter, and gave such prepon- 
derance to his influence, that the detestable style of David 
became everywhere but in England the style of European 
art. Gros, Prudhom, Guérin, deviated from the rigidity of 
David’s style. Prudhom was aman of genius. Hideous as 
was the style of David, in fact painted Roman sculpture, it 
had some foundation in reason. This was, if possible, to 
bring the French back to classical art, after the flutter of 
Boucher, and the pomposity of Coypel ; but, like all reform- 
ers, he went to excess. 

The materials for assisting them are so deficient, that the 
greatest artists have arrived at any thing like an imitation 
of nature only by the greatest science and skill. Itis much 
easier to paint abutton and a chair, than ahuman face; there- 
fore the great artists dwelt upon the face with all their dex- 
terity, and touched off the button and chair with less an- 
xiety and care. The French used to say, that theirs was 
the system of the ancient Greeks, and that it was our pre- 
judice to disapprove of it. But before we have done, we 
shall show that it was not the system of the ancient Greeks ; 
and as we pay all due deference to the Italians, Flemings, 
Dutch, Spaniards, and Greeks, and to their own Poussin and 
Claude, they have no right to accuse us of prejudice be- 
cause we disapprove of David. We do not deny David's 
talent, because it must have required talent to mislead the 
Continent of Europe. In art David’s expression was taken 
from the theatre, and his actions were borrowed from the 
Opera house ; his forms were Roman and not Grecian, and 

is colour was hideous enough to produce ophthalmia. If 
he and his pictures, with all he ever designed, and all he ever 
sivented, had not appeared in the world, or having appeared, 

ad been utterly rooted out of it, the atmosphere would be 


a 


that haunts the imagination with disgust. 
impudence to say of Rubens. But since the peace, and from 
the connection with England, a better school of colour has 
sprung up in France; and La Roche gives evidence of hav- 
ing in some degree got rid of the furniture look of David, 
though it still poisons a French pencil. 

Horace Vernet isa distinguished name ; indeed, he may 
be called the first light-infantry grenadier of European art. 
He paints a head in five minutes, a whole imperial family 
in ten minutes, and an historical picture in twenty; and he 
paints all three with talent and skill. Though the French 
are not yet sound in art, they are the best educated artists 
in Europe ; and if the English would combine their own 
colour with the careful habits of French early study, and if 
each school could supply the deficiencies of the other, they 
would make out a very good school between them. 

In thus suffering ourselves to be led away to the present 
state of the French school, we have omitted to do justice 
to the great men of former times; Poussin, Sebastian, Bour- 
don, and Le Sueur. Poussin is the hero of French art. 
His Death of Germanicus is very fine, as a specimen of his- 
tory; and his Polyphemus sitting on the top of a mountain, 
and playing his pipe, with his back towards you, is a pure 
specimen of the poetic. He studied the ancient Romans so 
much, that he became Roman in his faces, drapery, and 
figures ; and in his naked forms, the common model is too 
apparent. His finest works are in England; but though dis- 
tinguished for expression, there is always an antique heart- 
lessness, as if copied from the masks of an ancient theatre. 

Bourdon’s Return of the Ark is a high proof of his con- 
ception ;and Le Sueur’s St. Bruno is pure in taste, but bad 
in colour. The Battles of Alexander by Le Brun show the 
latter to have been of the family of machinists. His colour is 
bronzed and disagreeable. Le Brun was a court-favourite, 
and his Greeks, as well as barbarians, have an air of the 
opera at Versailles. His composition is artificial ; and he is 
not a fit example for youth. The only man who coloured 
with exquisite feeling was Watteau, whose touch and delicacy 
of tint may be studied with great profit by any artist. 

Inaword, itis extraordinary that the French asanation, have 
never been right in art. Poussin was the only man who could 
have set them right, and they persecuted him so, that heset- 
tledin Rome. Clande Lorraine can hardly belong to them; 
and though Louis Philippe is now employing them by hun- 
dreds, nothing very eminent has yet proceeded from such 
encouragement. 


The Germans are taking higher ground than any other Progress of 
nation, and are making rapid advances, particularly at Mu- the Ger- 
nich. They have begun again fresco painting ; and the ]i-™8"*- 


berality of their king has rendered Munich the most flou- 
rishing city in Europe for arts and artists; but as Canova 
said when he was in England, there is very little grand art 
left in the world. It is extraordinary to reflect on the little 
original thinking that is to be found. This was more ap- 
parent in the Louvre than any where else ; and one could 
not help being amused at seeing the way in which Rubens, 
who, like Michel Angelo, is supposed to have never looked 
out of himself, had plundered the old Gothic painters ; the 
Fall of the Damned, by an old German, being the complete 
basis of the same subject by Rubens. 

When incessant demands are made on the genius of a 
favourite, every aid to thinking is grasped at and improved. 
Raffaelle did this; sodid Rubens; and even Reynolds used 
to have portfolios brought him to look over at breakfast, and 
select what would help him, saying, “It will save me the trou- 
ble of thinking.” This involves avery serious question in art. 
The utmost merit that can be allowed is that of skilful adap- 
tation. “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit” may be said of 
all these ; and surelya good thought badly done is justifiable 
food for a superior mind to render it better. 
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We come now to the British School, which, though the 


Stephen Jones, “is very reasonable and fit to pass,” and {Painti 


=~ last founded in Europe, isinferior to none in variety of power. so it did. 


British 
school. 


Flistorical 
notices of 
British art. 


There is no doubt that the art! would have advanced in 
Britain side by side with the continental nations, if we had 
continued Catholics ; in fact, we were doing so, when Wick- 
liffe’s opposition to the Catholic priests roused up the peo- 
ple to hate and detest every thing connected with their sys- 
tem. ,Painting of course came under this furious denunci- 
ation, and through successive ages went on till the period 
of the Reformation. 

In Edward the Confessor’s time, there were executed bas- 
reliefs as good as any thing done at that time in Europe, and 
by no means deficient in grace, though disproportioned, and 
unskilful in composition. In one of these there is a king in 
bed, and leaning upon his hand; which in an improved style 
might be made a fine thing. In Alfred’s reign and before, 
York and Canterbury were adorned with pictures and ta- 
pestry; and in the tenth century, Ethelrida adorned Ely 
Cathedral with a series of historical pictures in memory of 
her famous husband Birthwood. As this is recorded, says 
Strutt, the practice must have existed before ; and that it 
continued to exist and be the fashion down to the Edwards 
and Henrys, there is good evidence ; for in the time of Henry 
III. mention is made of the immortal Master Walker’s paint- 
ing in Westminster, the no less renowned John Thornton of 
Coventry, painter there, and the east window of York.? In 
the reign of Henry VIII. there was a chartered society of 
painters ; and in the seventeenth of Elizabeth it was moved 
in the House by Sir G. Moore, “that a bill to redress cer- 
tain grievances in painting be let sleep, and be referred to 
the Lord Mayor, as it concerned a controversy between 
painters and plaisterers ;” and Sir Stephen Jones stood up 
and desired that the Lord Mayor “ might not be troubled, 
and it seemed to go against the painters.” 

The painters who complained thatthe plaisterers used their 
colours, and took the bread out of their mouths, go on to say, 
that in thenineteenth of Edward IV., that is in 1480, there 
were orders issued “for the use of o@/ and size,” and that the 
“ painters’ only mixture was o#/and size, which the plaisterers 
do now usurp and intrude upon.” In their petition they ob- 
serve with the greatest simplicity : “Workmanship and skill 
is the gift of God, and not one in ten proveth a workman, 
and that those who cannot attain excellence must live by 
the baser part of the science.” They add that “ painting on 
cloth is decayed ; that this art is a curious art, and requireth 
a good eye, and a stedfast hand, which the infirmity of age de- 
cayeth, and then painters go a-begging ;” and then they 
conclude the petition to the House by this remarkable pas- 
sage: “ These walls thus curiously painted in former ages 
the images sé perfectly done, do witness our forefathers care 
in cherishing this art of painting.” “This bill,” said Sir 


The above extract, proves that in Elizabeth’s reign the 
historical attempts were alluded to, as belonging to former 
ages, viz. from the tenth century downwards; that the House 
of Commons praised the wisdom of those times in cherish- 
ing painting ; and that this wisdom the Reformation had ob- 
viously discarded. 

In 1538, Henry issued an order against the use of pie- 
tures and statues to impose on the people ; yet pictures are 
called “bokes for unlearned people.” In 1542, in his letter 
to Cranmer, the king tries to restrain the destruction of pic- 
tures; butitwastoolate. Inthereignof Edward IV.the Duke 
of Somerset fined and imprisoned all those who possessed 
pictures of religious subjects. To such excess had the fury 
of the people been excited, that the recorder of Salisbury, Mr. 
Henry Sherfield, was fined 1..500, and imprisoned in the Fleet 
for not breaking a painted window in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Walpole says that one Bleese was employed at 2s. 6d.a-day 
to break windows at Croydon; and in Charles 1s reign it 
was ordered, that all pictures having the second person of 
the Trinity should be burnt, and that all pictures having the 
Virgin should share the same fate. Cromwell stopped this 
barbarity, and it was owing to the self-will of this extraor- 
dinary man that’ the Cartoons of Raffaelle was bought in for 
L.300, at the sale of Charles’s effects. 

Thus it is clear the art was stopped by the Reformation. 
In St. Stephen’s Chapel, before the alterations made some years 
since, there were figures painted on the walls, as excellent 
as any figures in the Campo Santo, and perhaps executed 
about the same period. In Elizabeth’s reign, as we have 
seen, historical art is referred to with sorrow in the House, 
as a thing past but which had existed; and in the same 
reign, says Hillier, “men induced bynature,” to pursue high 
art, “have been made poorer, like the most rare English 
drawers of story works.” Now, Hillier would not have said 
this, if it had not been true that the drawers of story works 
were principally natives. 

In Henry VII.’s time, Torrigiano, the same youth who had 
felled Michel Angelo to the ground in the gardens of Lo- 
renzo and shattered his nose, was in England, and executed 
important works. In the time of Henry VIII., commissions 
for high art being over, Holbein devoted himself to court 
portrait-painting, though in the city he painted some large 
pictures. Rubens’ and Vandyke’s visit excited Dobson, a 
capital painter of a head; but although Oliver was distin- 
guished as a miniature painter, and although there are de- 
signs at Oxford, by English painters, no one genius seemed 
to arise till after Lely and Kneller had succeeded Vandyke. 
Cooper was the first English painter employed in foreign 
courts as a miniature painter. Thornhill, a man of talent, 
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1 Tt is a curious fact, that the art seems to have been in an advanced state in England, while it is doubtfnl whether there was a painter 


in Florence in 1226. 
were painted. 


gun the beautiful pictures and designs in St. Stephen’s Chapel ; 
painting. 
to assist them. 
his principal painter. 
sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, officers, 
pointed our beloved Hugh de St. Alban’s, 


In 1250 the authorities in Florence sent for some Greeks because there was no painter ; 
land, and long before, historical painting seemed quite the fashion amongst the upper classes. 
In the 25th of Edward III. in the rolls of the Exchequer, 
ryngton, for making twenty angels to stand in the tabernacles by task-work, at 6s. @d. for each image, 
and it is curious to see, in al] the accounts, 
The artists employed must certainly have been men of distinguished talent, who had the power of | 
The most celebrated of their number appears to have been Hugh de St. Albans, ho was appointed by the king as 
The following document, dated [8th March, 1350, contains his appointment. ‘ 
aud his other lieges, as well within liberties as without, to whom be greeting, 
master of the painters assigned for the works to be executed in our chapel, at our palace at 


yet at that period in Eng- 
All the king’s rooms, as well as his chapel, 
26th September 1351, there is a charge to “ William of Pad- 
L.6, 18s. 4d.” In 1580, were be- 
the continnal allusions to oil- 
ordering inferior artists 


The king to all and singular, the 
Know ye, that we have ap- 


Westminster, to take.and choose as many painters and other workmen as may be required for performing those works, in any places where 


it may seem expedient, either within liberties or without, in the counties of Kent, 
workmen to come to our palace aforesaid, there to remuin in our service, at our wages, 
command you to be ccunselling and assisting this Hugh, and completing what has been stated, as 


Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, and to cause those 
as long as it may be necessary. And therefore we 
often and in such manner as the said 


Hugh may require-” (See Britton’s West. Pal. p.170.) The illustrious Hugh seems to have been a designer ; for in the books, (25 Ed- 


ward IlI. April 30,) is the following entry, “to H. de St. Albans, ordering or designing the drawings for the painters, 


% See Carter’s Etchings. 
3 See Sir W..Menson’s 
4 See Journals of the House, 23d July 1645. 


one day, NG” 


Account of the Acts of Elizabeth, 1632, British Museum. 
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ainting. and a member of the House, forms the link between one race 
y= and another ; and then sprung up Hogarth, Gainsborough, 


Wilson, West, and Barry. As usual, when Reynolds and 
Hogarth had for ever rescued Britain from all doubt asto her 
genius, without an academy of any description, a royal aca- 
demy was founded to produce more genius, just as had been 
done all over Europe; and no man equal to Reynolds and 
Hogarth has since appcared.' After the academy was found- 
ed at Milan by Leonardo, no genius like his appeared. After 
that of St. Luke was founded at Rome, Raffaelle and all 
being dead, no one came forth. After an acadcmy had been 
founded at Parma, Corregio being gone, nobody appeared. 
After a national academy was founded at Venice, and royally 
endowed, genius fled. The same thing happened in Fer- 
rara, Modena, Florence, and Naples ; and also in France, 
Spain, and England. Need further evidence be sought of 
the uselessness of such institutions ? 

In 1711, there existed a school, of which Kneller was the 
head, whilst Vertue the engraver drew in it. iter 1724, 
Sir James ‘Thornhill openedaschool in hisown home Covent 
Garden, and so did the Duke of Richmond at Whitehall Privy 
Gardens. Sir James proposed to Lord Halifax to found a 
royal academy, but without success. At Sir James’ death, 
the school was broken up, and the artists were again left 
without instruction ; when, for the purpose of stndying the 
living model, they hired a room in Greyhound Court, Arun- 
del Street, and Michael Moses was the conductor of it. Here 
they were visited by Hogarth, who was so well pleased, that 
a union of the whole body took place, and they removed to 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. The number of members 
amounted to a hundred and forty-one, each paying an annual 
subscription. There was at thetimea great deal of happy fel- 
lowship amongst the artists. Reynolds, who wasa member, 
with Hogarth and others, adorned the Foundling Hospital ; 
and the public werc so interested, that the society thought they 
might venture on a charter, which was obtained, and there 
was established by lawa governmentof; twenty-four directors, 
annually elected, including the president, by the whole body 
and out of it. An united exhibition having begun, (the con- 
stant source of irritation, for everyman cannot have his works 
inthe best places,) squabblesarose; and the directors finding 
the benefit of being able to hang their own works and those 
of their friends in the best situations, intrigued to keep their 
places another year. This was foolishly granted ; a every 
subsequent year finding themselves becominga match forthe 
constituency, they kept theirplaces for eight years, in defiance 
of law ; so that at last it was found that the men elected to 
preserve ordcr and law, had been the grossest violators of 
both. With the feelings of independent freemen, the con- 
stituencies resolved to endure this no longer ; when, to pre- 
vent collision, it was agreed to refer the point to the Attor- 
ney-General, De Grey, both parties pledging themselves to 
abide by his decision. De Grey gave it against the direc- 
tors, and these honourable men then refused to keep their 
word. The constituency met, and violently expelled six- 
teen of them ; but before resigning, these gentlemen met 
secretly, and fearing exposure, tore out and destroyed the 
minutes from the 19th November 1764, to the 11th March 
1765, and from the 17th of June 1765, to the 21st of March 
1766. They then went to the king, George III., whom they 
persuaded that the chartered body was republican; and that 
there was no hope unless a royal academy was founded, with 
the number of members and voters limited to forty. The 
King, without inniry, foolishly yielded to their canning sug- 
Sestions, and founded an academy with forty members ; the 


1 Wilkie was not produced at an academy, but at Graham’s school, Edinburgh, 


nobody will come of it. 
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other eight directors resigned directly, and the whole twenty- Painting. 


four were made R.A’s. 
framed the present exclusive law and constitution, and all 
the obnoxions regulations passed, which had been checked 
by the sense of a constituency ; and thus the art of England 
received a blow more fatal than at the Reformation, The 
weakness of the nation has been gratified to an excess by 
this interested assembly, to the ruin of their taste and judg- 
ment ; high art has gone back, and is going back further 
every year, by the struggles of these men to keep up their 
monopoly, in defiance of’ the increasing intelligence of the 
people, which they fear, and which will yet be their utter de- 
struction. In this affair Reynolds behaved with great mean- 
ness. He promised to stand by the constituency; yielded 
at the offer of a knighthood; was afterwards justly punished, 
by being compelled to resign; and foolishly complained of 
ingratitude which he had deserved. 

In order that the state of art in Great Britain may be 
rightly understood,thisauthentic detail, taken from pamphlets 
published at the time, especially that of Sir Robert Strange,” 
has been thought necessary ; andit will not appear tedious, if 
it be considered that, for the sake of the art of our own coun- 
try, it is but just that particulars should be ascertained. The 
effect of the academy has been pernicious. Imitating the 
example, all the eminent provincial towns have established 
exhibitions instead of schools; and every year the annnal 
exhibition in the metropolis is repeated in the provinces, with 
but little addition to that which proved unsaleablein the Lon- 
don show. Hogarth opposed such a conclusion, and from the 
beginning predicted its effect, which has happened to the very 
letter; and when Reynolds began to perceive the truth, he 
acknowledged his error, and said to Sir George Beaumont, 
that “a party was gaining ground which would ruin the 
art.”> If the detail of every other academy in Europe could 
be thus laid open, the same intrignes, the same despotism, 
the same injustice, and the same want of principle would be 
found at the bottom; and Europe would no longer wonder 
that academies never have produced a Raffaelle. 


Thus by this limited number were —\—"™— 


The honest and straight forward constituency being thus Reynolds. 


left as it were unprotected by the king, it was soon deserted 
by the nobility and the public, and shortly escaped notice alte- 
gether; thoughsuchamanas Hogarth had improved hisknow- 
ledge by drawing in its schools. The literary splendour with 
which Reynolds was surrounded, gave aglory to the Academy 
which ithas, not yet lost; and the genius of Reynolds spread a 
halo around it, which the artists still fancy they see, though it 
vanished the moment he expired. Reynolds wasreally a great 
artist; gorgeousin toneand colour, unimpeachable in compo- 
sition, deep in light and shadow, beautiful in character, and 
the purest painter of children and women that ever lived 
in the art, Greek or Italian. His ignorance belonged to the 
period ; his beauties were entirely his own ;.and though he 
overrated Michel Angelo, and has done injury to taste, by 
his sincere conviction that he was right, yet had he lived to 
see the Theseus or Ilyssus, he would have been equally can- 
did in saying he was inerror. Lord Heathfield is a portrait 
that need not fear any work of Titian’s for men, and Mrs. 
Parker, atender, sweet picture ofa woman, wasnever equalled 
in sentiment or delicacy by any work of the Venetian and 
Roman schools. Where. were children ever so completely 
hit as in the Infant Academy ? who surpassed the propriety 
of his back-grounds as well as their splendour? His eye) 
or rather his organ for colour, was exquisite ; nor is there 
in the whole of his works a heated and offensive tint. He 
did not combine essential detail and breadth so beautifully as 


Now this school is an academy with all its pride, and 


* See Sir Robert Strange’sspamphlet, and another published in the year 1771, by Dixwall, St. Martin’s Lane, entitled “ On the Conduct 


of the Royal Academicians,” fi the British Museum. 


his was told the author by Sir George ; and has since been confirmed by his pamphlet, “ Concise Vindication,” &c. in British Museum. 
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greatest man since the Caracci, with Rembrandt, Rubens, Paintin 


Titian ; but place one of his finest portraits by the side of 


————’ any picture of Titian’s, see them at the proper distance, and 


Hogarth. 
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Reynolds would keep his station. Here, however, the praisc 
must stop. Reynolds could have no more painted Pietro Mar- 
tyre than he could have revived the martyr after he was 
dead. He was not so great a man as Titian, because he 
did not like him remedy his ignorance, when he found it 
out at a much earlier age. He was always talking of what 
he would do if he began the world again. Sir Joshua loved 
society ; he was the deity of his coteric ; he liked a glass 
of wine and a game at whist ; and he never lost his temper 
because he was successful in the world, but the first time he 
was thwarted he got in a passion. Reynolds was a great 
genius in painting, but nota great man. He raised English 
art from the dust, and gave English artists an @-plomb in so- 
ciety which they never had before, and he first reduced the 
art to something like system by his discourses ; but not hav- 
ing moral courage to resist the formation of an academy, 
which he could have done by his influence and his genius, 
he compromised the art, and was indirectly the means of 
throwing it off its balance, which it will yet take half a cen- 
tury more to remedy, as Hogarth predicted. 

As an inventor, Hogarth is by far the greatest ofthe British 
school; although in aim and object, colour, surface, and all 
the requisites ofa great painter, infinitely below Reynolds. 
It would be useless to detail the perfections of a man so ad- 
mired all over the earth, and who will only cease to be a de- 
light with its existence. It is astonishing how hereditary 
is the hatred of academies. The painters in revenge for 
Hogarth’s opposition, swore that he was no painter, and swear 
so to this hour. The absurdity of this criticism can be prov- 
ed by the Marriage 4 la Mode, whilst the picture of the hus- 
band and wife after a rout, is as beautifully touched as any in 
that class of artcan be. He has not the clearness of Teniers, 
nor the sharpness of Wilkie 5 his touch is blunt, and his co- 
lour deficient in richness ; but you feel not the want whilst 
looking at him; and although his expression is often carica- 
ture, yet in the above picture it is perfection. Hogarth un- 
fortunately believed himself infallible; buthiswretched beau- 
ty of Drury Lane for Pharaoh’s daughter at the Foundling, 
hismiserable Sigismunda, and his Paul before Felix, we hope 
convinced him of his forte. If he was serious in these pic- 
tures, which we very much doubt, he deserved a strait waist- 
coat and a low diet as the only treatment for his hallucina- 
tion. 

Gainsborough was anothcr painter of great genius in 
portraitand landscape ; but Wilson wasa greater. His touch 
and feeling were comprehensive, though too abstracted for 
the vulgar, who always like polish and to put uptheir fingers. 
He used to say to Sir George Beaumont, “ When some- 
body is dead somebody’s pictures wili sell better.” From 
neglect he got into foolish habits of drinking and died 
librarian to the academy. A miserable dauber called Lam- 
bert was the fashion, and his character as a landscape pain- 
ter was hit by poor Wilson. He said “his trees and foliage 
were eggs and spinach, and nothing more ;” yet Lambert 
got hundreds when Wilson could hardly get shillings. But 
where are now the immortal Lambert’s works? Making 
fire-screens for garrets, whilst “‘ somebodj/s pictures” adorn 
the houses of the great. Gainsborough was a great por- 
trait painter and ran Reynold’s hard. West’s Wolf and La 
Hogue are the triumph’s of his talent; but his great sacred 
subjects are inferior works. ‘The writer of this observed to 
Canova in England, “ Au moins, il compose bien.” “Mon- 
sieur,” replied the Italian, “ilne compose pas; il met des figures 
en groupe.” Hewasaskilful machinist; and though thereare 
bits of colour in his small works, rich and harmonious, his 
portraits are detestable, his handling unfeeling, his drawing 
meagre and common. He was deeply versed in nothing, 
though possessing great acquired knowledge of his art with- 


° we . . 
out being an educated man. With respect to his being the 


Vandyke, and Dominichino, Guido, and Guercino since, or “=, 


a little after, the idea is ridiculous and absurd. The king 
hated Reynolds on account of his devotion to Burke and 
Fox, and puffed West from sheer irritability. The king said 
to Hopner, “ Why does Reynold paint his trees red and 
yellow 2? who ever saw trees that colour?” Hopner, who 
said what he pleased, replied, “Then your majesty never 
saw trees in autumn.” 
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Romney, a second-rate man, had great patronage, whilst Romney. 


Barry, a man of great grasp of mind, had none whatever. 
Barry joined the Academy to oblige Reynolds, against his own 
convictions; was soon at issue with its selfish monopoly; op- 
posed it; urged the propriety of devoting a portion of its funds 
to establish a school of colour; exasperated theintriguers by 
his fearless attacks ; and was expelled of course as an ob- 
noxious man, the king having been persuaded to sanction it, 
under the deadly hint that Barry was a radical. Barry was 
the protégé of Burke, and his Adelphi pictures, shewing the 
progress of society, though deficient in drawing, colour, and 
delicacy of touch, were the first work in England on the 
comprehensive principle of the ancients. Having neglect- 
ed Burkc’s repeated entreaties to dissect, he suffered the con- 
sequence. His forms at the Adelphi are suchas can be got 
by general drawings from the antique, but there is no refined 
knowledge of construction in them. 


As a man of genius, however, Barry is not to becompared Barry, 


to Henry Fuzeli, the friend of Reynolds and Lavater, andone 
of the most distinguished and accomplished men of his time. 
Fuzeli was undoubtedly the grcatest genius of that day. 
His Milton gallery shewed a range of imagination equal to 
the poet’s; his Satan bridging Chaos, his Uriel watching 
Satan, his Shepherd’s Dream, his Fairies from Shakespeare, 
and his Ghost in Hamlet, announce him as having conceiy- 
ed, like Theon, ¢avracvas, and as being the greatest inventor 
in art since Julio Romano. But in the modes of conveying 
his thoughts by form, colour, light, and shadow, and above 
all, nature, he was a monster in design; his women are all 
strumpets, and his men all banditti, with the action of gal- 
vanized frogs, the dress of montebanks, and the hue of pes- 
tilential putridity. No man had the power like Fuzeli of 
rousing the dormant spirit of youth ; and there issued from 
his inspirations a nucleus of painters, who have been the firm- 
est supporters of the British school. 


But Fuzeli, as a painter, must be a warning to all. Had Fuzeli. 


he taken the trouble to convey his thoughts like the great 
masters, his pictures would have risen as time advanced; 
yet as time advances, his pictures, from having no hold on 
our feelings like the simplicity of nature, must sink. His 
conceptions however poetical, are not enough to satisfy the 
mind in an art, the elements of which are laid in lovely 
nature ; and great as his genius was in fancy and concep- 
tion, inventor as he was in art of fairies and ghosts, he will 
never be an object to imitate, but always to avoid by young 
men, who are more likely to lay hold of his defects than his 
beauties. The finest conception of a ghost that was ever 
painted, was the Ghost in Hamleton the battlements. There 
it quivered with martial stride, pointing to aplace of meeting 
with Hamlet; and round its vizored head was a halo of light 
that looked sulphnreous, and made one feel as if one actu- 
ally smelt hell, burning, cindery, and suffocating. The 
dim moon glittered behind ; the sea roared in the distance, 
as ifagitated by the presence of a supernatural spirit ; and 
the ghost looked at Hamlet, with eyes that glared like the 
light in the eyes of a lion, which is savagely growling over 
his bloody food. But still it was aGerman ghost, and not the 
ghost of Shakespeare. There was nothing in it to touch 
hunian sympathies combined with the infernal ; there was 
nothing at all of “his sable, silvered beard,” or his coun- 
tenance more “in sorrow than in anger ;” it was a fierce, 
demoniacal, armed fiend reeking from hell, who had not 
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yet expiated “the crimes donein his days ofnature,” to qualify 


tures in the Shakespeare gallery, some diving into harebells, 
somesailing in Bottom’s shoe; but beautiful as they were, in- 
deed the only fairies ever painted, still your heart longed forna- 
turcin colour, form, action, and expression. Suchan union had 
the Greeks, and no art in the world will be perfect until it 
appears again. These pictures are evidences of the highest 
conception of the fanciful and supernatural, His Lazar 
House is an evidence of his power of pathos ; his Uriel and 
Satan of the poetical ; his Puck putting on a girdle, of the 
humorous and mischievous. But when Fuzeli attempted 
the domestic, as in the illustrations of Cowper, his total want 
of nature stares one in the face, like the eyes of his own 
ghosts. Never were the consequences of disdaining the 
daily life before your eyes, or of affecting to be above it, so 
fatally developed as in this series of design ; though in com- 
paring with him anothcr eminent artist, namely, Stothard, 
who, in sweetness and innocence, was his decided superior, 
Fuzeli surpassed him in elevation and reach of mind. In the 
pictures of Stothard, who painted equally well without life 
before him, there is not the same extravagance, yet there 
is almost equal want of nature in another way. Flaxman, 
Stothard, and Fuzeli, are the three legitimate designers of 
our school, and yet not one of them was perfect master of 
the figure. 

Flaxman’s designs from the Iliad and the Greek tragedies 
are his finest works; and when first they appeared in Italy, 
they were denied to be the invention of an Englishman, as 
it was Supposed to be impossible that any Englishman could 
have an imagination. But yet of somie of these designs it 
really may be said, “ I] n’y a qu'un pas du sublime au ri- 
dicule.” It is extremely difficult to say whether they are 
in the highest degree sublime or extremely absurd. In all 
attempts to express the passions, you will perceive extra- 
vagance; but in comparing him with Canova, in this part of 
the art, Canova must yield the palm as much as Flaxman 
was inferior in the perfection of working up a single and 
beautiful figure. Though this eminent man talks pom- 
pously of Greek form and anatomical knowledge, he in re- 
ality knew very little of either ; and though there is a great 
deal of useful matter of fact in his lectures, yet on the whole 
they display a wretched poverty of thinking. His book 
of Anatomy for students is not deep enough on the separa- 
tion of muscle, bone, and tendon, and can help a young man 
a very little way to correct notions. The value of Fuzeli’s 
and Opie’s lectures in comparison with Flaxman’s or Bar- 
ry’s is evident ; and the superiority of Reynolds to all, ex- 
cept Fuzeli in his lecture on Greek art, needs not to be 
dwelt on. 

Stothard, as an inventor in composition, was equal to all, 
but as a painter, certainly inferior to all. In fact he could 
not paint ; he had no identity of imitation; he did not and 
could not tell a story by human passions; and his style of 
design showed great ignorance of the constituent parts of the 
figure. But there was a beautiful and angelic spirit that 
breathed on every thing he did. He seems in early life to 
have dreamed of an angel, and to have passed the remain- 
der of his days in trying to endow every figure he design- 
ed, with something of the sweetness that he had seen in his 
sleep. Peace to his mild and tender spirit. It was im- 
possible to be in Stothard’s painting-room for ten minutes 
without being influenced by his angelic mind. He seem- 
ed to us always as if he had been born in the wrong pla- 
net. He had a son whose etchings from our ancient tombs 
are an honour to the country. He fell from a great height, 
in pursuing his designs from some tomb in a country church, 
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and was killed. This ill-fated artist was in every respect. Painting. 


worthy of his father. 


Never werc there four men so essentially different as West, West. 


Fuzeli, Flaxman, and Stothard. Fuzeli was undoubtedly 
the man of the largest capacity and the most acquired know- 
ledge ; West was an eminent artist in the second rank ; 
Flaxman and Stothard werc purer designers than either ; 
Barry and Reynolds were ele. all the others. In Barry’s 
Adelphi there is a grasp of mind, as Johnson said; yet as a 
painter he was inferior to all. Though Fuzcli had more 
imagination and conception than Reynolds, though West 
put things together with imore facility, and Flaxman and 
Stothard did what Reynolds could not do; yet as a sound, 
great, and practical artist, in which all the others were de- 
ficient, Reynold’s must be considered the head of the Bri- 
tish school as a painter and handler of his brush. 


Opie must not be omitted, nor Northcote his imitator and Opie, 


contemporary, both of them men of talent. Opic, a man of Northcote, 
great and powerful genius, issued from Cornwall at once on Wilkie. 


the town. Northcote was six years with Reynolds; and his 
Arthur aud Hubert, and Children in the Tower, are fair 
specimens of his talents. Hewas a malicious man, and 
tried to injure his greatest protector, Reynolds, and Dr. 
Mudge who introduced him, by allowing Hazlitt to print 
his (Northcote’s) Conversations. There never was a deeper 
scheme for malignant defamation. Northcote always said 
that Ae did not print them, and Hazlitt that he did not talk 
them; and each vented his spite on a mutual friend, and 
shifted the blame to the other. Reynolds was succeeded by 
West, and the art sunk to the lowest depth, containing only 
Sir Joshua’s humble imitators, when a genius broke forth, 
David Wilkie, who rendered our domestic school, the first 
in Europe; and the feeling for art has been rapidly advan- 
cing amongst the people ever since. This many circum- 
stances unite to prove. 


In consequence of the perpetual complaints from the Parlia- 
great body of artists, the government granted a committee mentary 
in 1836, to examine the cause of the superiority of France in imauiry. 


manufacturing design, as wellas the condition of high art, and 
to ascertain if the accusations against the Royal Academy 
were true or false. Never inthe world were the consequences 
of a monopoly on thc perceptions of respectable men so 
ludicrously developed. ‘The president and body first denied 
the right of the House of Commons to examinc them at all ; 
and when the persuasions of their friends showed them their 
folly, their appearance before the committee prescntedasccne 
never to be forgotten in the history of English painting. 
On all questions of finance, they proved satisfactorily the 
honour of their transactions ; but on all questions of art more 
was proved against them than ever had been suspccted.t 
Theresignation of Reynolds, and the expulsion of Barry; the 
loss of a million of money to the art on the Waterloo mo- 
nument, in consequence of their not replying to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s committee ; thcir refusal to let the artists also 
support their exhibition, and have the same opportunities of 
fitting their works for the public as at the British Gallery ; 
and, to crown all, their rendering the school of design lately 
established of no avail to thc mechanic, by establishing a law, 
that the study of the figure is not necessary for his education, 
though it was proved that this study at the Lyons academy 
for mechanics, was the real cause of their superiority to us; 
are such indisputable evidence against tlicir protestations 
of sincerity, that it has rendered the nobility and the nation 
more than suspicious of the truth of all the accusations which 
have been made against them. 


In Scotland the art is in a promising condition, and the Scottish art 


Scottish school in purer taste than the English. Living as 
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” See Report on Arts and Manufactures. In this Report the important subjects of Art and Manufacture are both considered ; and no 


one, with any pretensions to taste, should be without it. 
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the artists do, in the most magnificent city in Europe, sur- 
rounded by a country pregnant with historical recollections, 
and guided by their own shrewd understandings, the school in 
Edinburgh will, before many years, take a very high rank 
intheart. But there is some cause to apprehend that it will 
be checked at its most critical period, from the usual cause, 
the foundation of the old curse of Europe, an academy. 
After having produced Runciman, Raeburn, Wilkie, and 
the other eminent men Scotland can boast of in art, they 
have been persuaded to found conventional distinctions, 
in favour of a selcet few; and, as elsewhere, the result will be 
the same. No Wilkie, no Runciman, no Raeburn will come 
from it; for the best men they now possess were eminent be- 
fore itwasthoughtof. Thc art has no business with any aris- 
tocracy of talent. Conventional distinctions, which arc not 
hereditary, are laughable and absurd; and distinctions which 
are, ought tobe reserved for high descent, heroic actions, land- 
ed property, or vast political genius. Suchan aristocracy pro- 
duces heart-burnings and injustice ; for it places power in 
the hands of men, who are not amenable to justice for tyran- 
ny, and who cannot be reached by law, for calumny or in- 
sinuation. “Of all hatreds,” said the Edinburgh Review, 
“there are none to equal the hatreds weak men in power 
bear to the man of genius without it.” It is a curious evi- 
dence of the sagacity of the Scotch, that whilst the English 
portrait painters, since the death of Reynolds, were all plac- 
ing kings and queens on their toes, from sheer ignorance of 
perspective, Raeburn, Wilkie, and Gordon have never made 
that mistake. 

In a word, it is our decided and unprejudiced conviction, 
that the genius of the British people, will never have fair 
play or be soundly advanced, till the Royal Academy is 
removed, or effectually remodelled ; and this will be effected 
either by the positive interference of the queen or the go- 
vernment, or by the rapidly increasing knowledge of the 
people. Ifthe capital and the provinccs werc freed from the 
predominence of those men ; if the honours were abolished 
and the constituencies restored; if the whole national galler- 
ies were turned into a great school, with branch schools in the 
great towns; if the Cartoons were removed to London for 
the occasional sight of the people, as they might be inclin- 
ed to drop in; and ifa Native Gallery were arranged for the 
best productions to be purchased as they appeared, and 
the House of Lords adorned with a series of grand works 
referring to the British constitution ; then would the go- 
vernmentdoareal good to taste, refined pleasures, and design 
for manufactures, such as would entitle them to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the nation. 

On the other hand, if all the ancient boroughs of the 
land have been obliged to bend to the call for reform ; if 
the crown itsclf hasbeen obliged to yieldup the old House of 
Commons; if the salaries of our great officers of state have 
been cut down without complaint ; if pensions bestowed 
equally for merit or for vice, are to be rigorously sifted; if 
the queen herself has been obliged to permit her expendi- 
ture to be questioned ; are a set of men without a lease of 
their House, or charter for their existence, without any one 
legal claim to be considered as a constitutional body—are 
they alone to brave the Commons and the Lords, are they 
alone to defy and deny reformation, taking their stand upon 
their utter insignificance? If so, it will be an anomaly in 
the character of the British Legislature, which, in after times, 
will only be remembered as a proof of imbecility and folly, 
if not of something still worse than either. 

We have now gone through the great leading schools of 
Italy, France, Germany, Flanders, Holland, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, and we have taken those names only, which may be 
considered as leading an epoch ; so that, in such a system, 
many eminent men must of necessity have been omittcd. 
From the Petersburg, Copenhagen, Berlin, or Stockholm aca- 
demies, nogreat genius except Thorwaldsen has yet appeared, 


Was Italian art equal to Greek art? Certainly not. In Painti 


the finest Italian there is a want of beauty in form and face, 
which Greck art could only supply. Poussin said, that Raf- 
faelle was an angel in comparison with the moderns, but in 
comparison with the ancients he was an ass. Though this is 
vulgar, it is in our opinion true. The ancients combined 
the Venetian and Roman schools; they considered form, 
colour, light and shadow, surface, expression, and execu- 
tion, as all cqually component parts of imitation, and all neces- 
sary to perfect that imitation which was to be employed as an 
instrument to convey thought. They combined the draw- 
ing and the colouring of the two great Italian schools ; as 
these illustrious schools tried to do when they found out 
their error, in pursuing one at the expense of the other. 

Reynolds, from the defective practice of each school, laid 
it down that colour was incompatible with high art ; and he 
also laid it down that the ancients could not be great paint- 
ers ina whole, though they might be in a solo, from the pic- 
tures on the walls of Pompeii. We do not wonder at any 
man so concluding before the Elgin marbles arrived; but 
we do marvel at Reynolds taking the works in the private 
rooms ofa provincial Roman city asjustifiable grounds on which 
to estimate the extent of genius in Greek art at its finest 
period, five hundred years before. But after all, what are the 
pictures of Pompeii? Very probably the designs in Pom- 
peiiwould rank about as high in ancient art, as the designs of 
our paper-stainers in Bond Street would in British art. 
The pictures at Pompeii are no more criteria of what the 
art of Apelles and Polygnotus really was, than any sculpture 
dug up there would be a criterion of what the art of Phi- 
dias was. Reynolds undervalues contemporary praise ; but 
Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Strabo, Polybius, and 
Pausanias, Valerius Maximus, /%lian, and Pliny, were not 
contemporary ; and, therefore, the praises of Aristotle or of 
Plato who were, justify the enthusiasm of those who were 
not. 

Since the works of Phidias arrived in England, we have 
positive evidence that the Greeks knew the great principles 
of composition and grouping, as applied to painting ; because 
the metopes are instances of arrangement of line, that will 
do exactly in a picture, if the Laocoon had not shown it be- 
fore. Having nowseen the Elgin marbles, which the Greeks 
estimated as thcir finest work, and having foundall the enthu- 
siasm of the ancients more than borne out, have we not a jus- 
tifiable ground to argue from what we do see in one art, 
that what we do oé sce in another was equally excellent? 
Will any man, after seeing the Theseus and Ilyssus, doubt 
that the ivory Minerva and Olympian Jupiter were equally, 
if not more beautiful ? Why should the ancient critics have 
faith placed in all their decisions except those on painting ? 
Why should they lose their perspicacity of understanding 
only when they talked of this art? After Aristotle and 
Plato had admired the Minerva inside the Parthenon and 
the sculpture outside, they might admire the pictures ; and 
nobody will deny them the power of making comparisons. 
Had the Elgin marbles and the old antique never been seen, 
would not the same sophistry have been put forth to question 
the merit of their sculpture as well as to deny that of their 
painting ? “Nothing can be more perfect than Phidias,” 
says Cicero. “You cannot praise him enough,” exclaims Pliny. 
« He made gods better than men,” says Quintilian. «He 
was skilful in beauty,” says Plato. You believe all this, 
because you cannot contradict it; but the moment Quin- 
tilian says, “ Zeuxis discovered light and shade ; Parrhasius 
was exquisite for subtlety of line ; Apelles for grace ; Theon 
for poetical conceptions, (Qavractas) ; Pamphilus for ma- 
thematical principle ; Polygnotus for simplicity of epic ar- 
rangementincolourand form ; Protogenes for finish ;”—when 
Pliny commends Aristides for expression, and Amphion for 
composition, and speaks of the grand assemblage of the gods 
by Zeuxis, as well as the single figures of Apelles, Reynolds 
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‘ting. replies, “‘ Admiration often proceeds from ignorance of higher 
| ~w excellence, I will not believe eontemporaneous praise.” We 


answer, that admiration oftener proeeeds from knowledge 
of superior exeellenee ; that the most enthusiastie admir- 
ers of Greek painting were not eontemporary ; and that 
Reynolds’ conclusions against Greek art are founded upon 
data which are altogether erroneous. 

Taking the Elgin marbles as a standard, we eannot but 
suppose that the finest great works of Greek art had the 
finest drawing, the most wonderful knowledge of form, the 
finest grouping, and the finest expression. ’o this may 
be added, colour from Pliny, light and shadow from Quin- 
tilian; perspective from Vitruvius; fore-shortening, dwelling 
on the leading points, like Vandvke, and touehing off the 
inferior parts from Plutarch; and, what was never suspeet- 
ed, exeeution with the brush from Horace, on the leading 
principles of the Venetians. The French used to affirm, 
that David’s principle was the same as that of the Greeks, 
namely, obtruding on the attention all the superior parts, and 
negleeting the inferior ones. In Plutarch’s life of Alexan- 
der, at the very beginning, he describes to his readers his 
plan of writing his lives, and concludes with this extraor- 
dinary passage: “Like painters that paint portraits, who 
dwell on the face, caring little about the remaining parts.”! 
His meaning is, that he would, like painters, dwell upon the 
leading points in the history of great men and lightly touch 
off the inferior parts. Could he have made sueh an allusion 
for the general reader, if this had not been the practiee of 
the great Greek painters? Again, Horace says in the art 
of poetry, 


Ut pictura poesis erit; que si propius stes, 
Te capiat magis ; qusedam si longius abstes. 


That is, some pietures are painted for a elose, others for a 
distant inspeetion. The former, of course, are wrought up; 
but in the latter, the leading points are seized by a touch, 
leaving the atmosphere to unite. As to mere handling of 
the brush, this isconelusive, and shows that it was done on the 
same system as by Titian, Tintoretto, and Velasquez. Rey- 
noldshas quoted Pliny’s description of glazing,thatis, spreading 
a thin transparent tint over the erude colours to bring them 
into harmony, whieh was the practice of the Venetians. 
Another passage completes the convietion: “ Adjectus est 
splendor, alius hic quam lumen, quem quia inter hoe et 
umbram esset, appellaverunt ¢onon.” (Lib. xxxv. c. 5.) 
“Now was added splendor, a different thing from light, and 
which splendor, beeause it was between light and dark, 
was called zone.” To the mind of an artist this is exquisite 
in distinetion ; first, the eolours on the tablet were fresh, 
unmixed, and raw; then was spread over a transparent glaze 
to take off the crudeness ; then this erudeness being redueed, 
it was called splendor, glowing, rich, and deep, but different 
from light, which is cold and white ; and this splendor the 
Greeks ealled tone, as both the Venetians and the British 
denominate it. But the circumstance of tone being the eha- 
acteristic of any school, is proof of’ an age for colour. 

As to their perspective, let any man eonsult Vitruvius, 
(lib. vii.). Agatharcus composed a treatise on the subject ; 
and from this hint, Demoeritus and Anaxagoras wrote on per- 
spective, explaining in what manner we should, in appear- 
ances agreeable to nature, from a central point make the 

- lines to correspond with the eye and the dircetion of the 
visual rays, and render the seene a true representation of 
buildings, that those objeets whieh are drawn on a perpen- 

dicular plane, May appear some retiring from the eye, and 
some advaneing towards it. From a passage in Plato, it is 

Clear, that the Greeks earried the illusions of theatrical per- 
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* Theatre of the Greeks, p. 262, 3d edition, Cambridge. 
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spective to a much greater extent than, in consequence of Painting. 
some bad landseape discovered in Herculanum, has been <= 


supposed.”* That they foreshortened is elear, from Pliny’s 
description of a bull coming out of a pieture frontways. 

The inferences to be drawn from all this, are, first, from 
Plutarch and Horaee, that the Greeks had exeeution like 
Titian and Vandyke ; secondly, from Pliny, that they must 
have had fine colour, (lib. xxxv.) ; thirdly, from Quintilian, 
that the prineiples of light and shadow were understood, (lib. 
xii.) ; fourthly, from Vitruvius, (lib. vii.), that they had suffi- 
eient perspeetive to make objeets recede and advanee ; and 
fifthly, from the Elgin marbles, exeeuted byand in the sehool 
of Phidias, who was first a painter, that they had expression, 
form, and composition. If the three most important ean be 
proved, as they ean, and colour, light and shadow, and exe- 
eution, more than inferred ; what right has an eminent En- 
glish portrait-painter, grossly deficient as a painter of high 
art, to assert, that they eould not be great in extensive eom- 
positions, beeanse the painted walls of a provineial city gave 
no evidenee of such excellence in their private houses ? for- 
getting thatthese were executed five hundred years after the 
eras of Greek perfection, when Greeee was a Roman pro- 
vinee, when her cities had been sacked, and her art was talk- 
ed of as a wonder that had passed away. 


The prineiple laid down for high art has been, that the Conclusion. 


lower addresses the eye and the higher the mind, and that 
the ‘union of the two was incompatible ; whereas, the true 
principle surely is, that both styles address the mind through 
the eye, but in different ways; the lower walk making the 
imitation of the aetual substanee the great objeet of plea- 
sure only; and the higher walk making imitation the means 
of conveying a beautiful thought, a fine expression, or a 
grand form with greater power. The imitation though more 
abstracted must not be less real or effective. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds affirmed, that the look of truth which fine colour, 
light and shadow, and reality gave, distracted the eye from 
the poetry of the eoneeption or the depth of the expres- 
sion. But it may be maintained, that in an art, the ele- 
ments of whieh are laid in imitation, the beauty of an ex- 
pression, the grace of a motion, and the sublimity of a 
conception, will be zzereased in proportion to the look of 
reality in the objects ; and the practice of all the great 
Greek painters, and of Raffaelle and Titian in their latter 
works, (the Transfiguration, and Pietro Martyre), proves 
that they had come to the same eonclusions. Yet Rey- 
nolds, with his usual sagacions policy, appears to waver lest 
he should be wrong. “There is no reason,” says he, “why 
the great painters might not have availed themselves with 
eaution and seleetion of many exeelleneies in the Venetian, 
Flemish, and Dutch sehools; there are some not in con- 
tradiction to anystyle, ahappy disposition of light and shade, 
breadth in masses of eolour, the union of these with their 
grounds, and the harmony arising from a due mixture of hot 
and eold tints, with many other exeellencies which would 
surely not eounteraet the grand style.” And then he eon- 
eludes that “a subdued attention to these exeellencies must 
be added to complete a perfect painter” This is all that 
is contended for. So far from these excellencies being in- 
eompatible with grandeur of style, they are essential toit, they 
are the elements and the basis of it, they cannot be left out, 
or if they are, the style is defieient, absurd, and not founded 
in nature. There is not the least doubt that the Greek 
painters considered the power of imitating natural objeets 
by eolour, and light and shadow, as necessary and requisite 
in preparatory study as drawing or eoniposition ; and the 
greatest painters in the grand style in aneient Greece, were 
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ment; and that the system of Reynolds, which excludes = 
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House- just as capable of imitating still life as the possessors of it 
Painting- ‘how. 


identity and power of reality from judicious imitation of the Pai 
—y— It may, therefore, be fairly deduced, that the Greeks 


objects painted, combining colour and light and shadow, as 


possessed all parts of the art, and none particularly to the 
exclusion of others; that, therefore, all parts of the art, in 
due subordination, may be considered as essential to an artist 
of the highest walk, as also in the more humble depart- 


HOUSE-PAINTING.—In a country with a climate 
like that of Great Britain, house-painting is an art of much 
importance, as being conducive to the durability and com- 
fort of our dwelling-houses ; and in every country it is an 
art, which, though somewhat mechanical, may be made to 
approximate to those of a higher and more intellectual na- 
ture. The house-painter, therefore, ought to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted, not only with the mechanical depart- 
ment of his business, but likewise with the rules by which 
high art is governed, especially those of harmonious colour- 
ing. By such means he will, in the first place, understand 
the best methods of rendering his work capable of resisting 
for many years the effects of a changeable climate and hu- 
mid atmosphere ; and, secondly, he will be enabled to ren- 
der even his plainest work pleasing to the eye of the intel- 
ligent and tasteful. It is further necessary that he should 
make himself acquainted with the various styles of orna- 
ment, not onlyin painting, but in architecture, and also with 
such of the ornamental works of the great masters of an- 
tiquity as are still in existence. 

For nearly a century house-painting in this country was 
in the most degraded state ; so much so, that when any 
thing beyond the plainest style of work was required, artists 
were brought from France to execute it; and specimens of 
their skill may still be found in many of the mansions of our 
nobility and gentry. Within these fifteen or twenty years, 
however, great improvements have been made. The hand- 
icraft department has not only become equal, but it is be- 
lieved, superior to that of any other country, especially in 
the imitationsof the finer kinds of woods and marbles; whilst 
attention to the scientific part of the art, if it may be so 
called, is rapidly becoming more general in practice. 

We shall, in the first place, give a short account of the 
plainest branch of house-painting. 

It is well known that the ceilings and walls of apartments 
in dwelling-houses and other buildings of this country are 
now almost uniformly finished in plaster; and the nature and 
properties of this composition are also well known. One of 
these properties is its power of absorbing moisture ; conse- 
quently, when an apartment is left for any length of time 
without the benefit of a fire, or heated air supplied by other 
means, the plaster will continue to absorb a portion of the 
humidity with which theatmosphere is generally loaded; and 
this absorption will not only render the room unwholesome, 
but will tend to impair the durability of the plaster itself. 
The first object, therefore, in painting a house, is to render 
the interior walls impervious to this absorption ; and for this 
purpose the house-painter provides various materials. 

These are, white lead, ground in refined oil to the con- 
sistency of a thick paste, which operation is now performed 
by machinery on the premiscs of the original manufacturer, 
instead of being done by a clumsy hand-mill as formerly in 
the painter’s shop; linseed oil, spirits of turpentine, litharge, 
sugar of lead, japanners’ gold size, ochre, venetian red, lamp 
black, indian red, Turkey and English umber, terra de Sien- 
na, red lead, Prussian blue, orange lead, chrome yellow, ver- 
million, lake, and other pigments. But white lead is the ma- 


well as expression and form, is false, and should be exploded 
from all systems where art is considered as a matter of im- 
portance to the dignity or glory of a nation. 
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terial of the greatest importance, as it is the principal ingre- 
dient in all ordinary colours used in house-painting ; indeed, 
it generally constitutes nine-tenths of the composition, and 
consequently forms the main body of the paint. The quality 
of this article is therefore of the greatest importance, as upon 
it depends almost entirely the durability of the work; yet 
it is of all the painter’s materials the most difficult to get 
free of adulteration. There are three qualities of this article 
manufactured, the prices of which vary, according to that of 
pig lead, from about 27s. to 40s. per cwt- But this differ- 
ence in the price of white lead is trivial in comparison with 
the mode in which it is sometimes adulterated. ‘This is done 
by the introduction of fine whiting ground in oil, in the same 
manner as the white lead. The cost of this is about ds. per 
cwt., and, as detection is very difficult, the temptation to 
adulterate is proportionally great. But how much greater 
must it be to the needy tradesman, who can employ it alone 
‘nstead of white lead in the two first coats of his work, with 
scarcely a possibility of his employers knowing any thing of 
the matter? This in some measure accounts for the great 
difference that exists in the prices of painters’ work. The 
injury done to paint by the admixture of whiting is, that it 
not only renders it of a much less compact body, but, causing 
it to be more easily acted upon by the atmosphere, renders 
;tmuch more liable to be blanched anddestroyedby repeated 
washings. 

Linseed oil being the principal diluent, stands next in 
importance. It varies but little in quality, and is seldom 
adulterated ; the superiority of one kind over another con- 
sisting entirely in its clearness, and being of a moderate 
age. It is sometimes boiled, which gives it great facility 
in drying, but renders it so thick and unctuous that it is 
only fit for out-door work. 

Spirits of turpentine, of which a great deal is now used 
in house-painting, is also rather uniform in quality ; but va- 
ries greatly in price according to the state of the market. 
Perhaps the only difference in its quality, consists in the man- 
ner in which it is distilled ; and it is easy to distinguish what 
has been properly done by the absence of the resinous mat- 
ter which is generally to be found in that which has been 
distilled with less care. ; 

Litharge and sugar of lead are purchased by the painter 
in a dry state, ground in oil into a paste of a thick consis 
tency, and used to dry and harden paint. They do not vary, 
much in point of quality. J apanners’ gold size 1s a liquid of 
which there are various qualities, the price being from 10s. 
to 18s. per gallon. It is used for the same purpose. 

Several of the colouring pigments are equally *waniour 
in quality, and the house-painter, in laying in his stock, “~ 
suit it exactly to the rates of prices at which he works 5 
some of them varying from 9d. to 3s. per Ib. according to 
the quality, and others, such as ochre, from 2d. to 1s. pet 4 
These are the principal materials employed by the Peon 
painter in the plain department of his work 5 and it wil no 
be necessary to give some account of their ee ;,. 

To paint plaster properly, five coats are genera -_ 
quisite ; but where it is not of a very absorbent nature, 
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jouse- are found to answer. The first is composed of white lead; 

ating- diluted with linseed oil, to rather a thin consistency, in order 

Y~ that the plaster may be well saturated; and into this is put a 
small quantity of litharge to insure its drying. In quick 
plaster, which is the best for painting, the oil in this coat 
is entirely absorbed, thereby hardening the plaster to the 
extent of about the eighth of an inch inwards from the 
surface. When this is found to be the case, the second 
coat should also be thin that the plaster may be thoroughly 
saturated ; and it will be found necessary after this to give 
other three coats, making in all five. The second coat will 
be found to be but partially absorbed, and it is therefore re- 
quisite to make the third coat a good deal thicker, and to in- 
troduce into it a little spirits of turpentine, and such of the 
colouring pigments already enumerated, as may bring it some- 
what near to the tint ofwhich the apartment is to be finished. 
The fourth coat should be as thick as it can be well used, and 
should be diluted with equal parts of oil and spirits of turpen- 
tine. The colour of it ought to be several shades darker than 
that which is intended for the finishing coat, and the drying 
ingredient, sugar oflead instead oflitharge. These coats ought 
all to be laid on with much care, both as to smoothness and 
equality, and each lightly rubbed with sand-paper before 
the application of the other. The finishing or flatting coat, 
as it is termed from its drying without any gloss, is next 
applied. It ought, like the others, to be composed of pure 
white lead, ground as already described, and diluted entirely 
with spirits of turpentine ; and it should appear, when mix- 
ed, a few shades lighter than the pattern chosen for the wall, 
as it darkens in the drying. The drying ingredient should 
be a small portion of japanners’ gold size. This coat must 
be applied with great care and dispatch, as the spirits of 
turpentine evaporate very rapidly, and if touched with the 
brush after that takes place, which is in little more than a 
minute after its application, an indelible glossy mark will 
be left on the surface. Nothing has been said of the time 
that each of the coats will take to dry sufficiently to re- 
ceive the next; as that depends much on the state of the 
weather, the quantity of dryer employed, and the atmos- 
phere kept up in the apartment. It may be observed, 
however, that under any circumstances the first coat ought 
to stand a few days before the application of the second; 
the second a little longer before the application of the third ; 
and the third, unless in four coat work, should have still 
longer time to harden. But the coat immediately before 
the flatting or finishing coat ought not to stand above two 
days, as much of the beauty and solidity of the work will 
depend on the latter dying into and uniting with the for- 
mer. 

The description of this process might be sufficient to 
convince every one, that there could be no better mode of 
rendering the plaster of which the walls of our apartments 
are composed, impervious to the effects of our changeable 
and humid climate. In the first place, it hardens the sur- 
face, and then forms a compact, aud smooth incrustation, 
upon which the dampness of the atmosphere can only 
condense when any sudden change takes place in the tem- 
perature. This is often exemplified in staircases, where 
the wall gets so low in temperature during a continuance 
of cold weather, that when a change takes place the con- 
densation is so great, that the water runs in streams upon 

_ the steps. How then, we may ask, can any one employ 
paper-hanging, or any other absorbent mode of finishing in 
such apartments? It ought to be well known, that in such 
cases the moisture instead of being condensed and rendered 
easily removable, is absorbed and gradually given out in 
Connexion with the natural effluvia of glue, rotten paste, and 
other noxious materials. 

In many cases it has been found that this substantial 
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style of painting is too heavy in its effect for ceilings, which _House- 
require a degree of acrial lightness, especially in drawing- Painting. 
rooms, boudoirs, and such like apartments. In these cases, “@-y"™ 


therefore, the absorption is stopped by two coats of paint, 
and when these are quite dry and hard, a coat of what is 
called distemper colour is applied; that is, white lead ground 
in water, and diluted with size made from the parings of 
white leather and parchment skins. In ordinary apart- 
ments, fine whiting may be substituted in distemper work 
for white lead. 

The painting of the woodwork of such apartments as are 
not fitted up with oak or other hard woods, is a process 
very similar to that employed upon plaster, not only when 
it is to be finished plain, but also as a ground-work for imi- 
tations of the foreign woods now in use ; only each of the 
coats should be thicker and applied with still more attention 
to smoothness. ‘The imitating of woods and marbles may 
be termed, in house-painting, a link between that which has 
been already explained and is essentially simple, and that 
which is really ornamental. It has of late been brought to 
such perfection, that in some cases where the real and the 
imitation oak are brought into juxtaposition, as at Abbots- 
ford, it is scarcely possible, even after examination, to distin- 
guish the imitation from the reality. Imitations of marble 
have in some cases been brought to equally great perfec- 
tion, but this is far from being so general. 

The process of painting imitations of woods, is in the 
first instance, as already observed, to lay a ground-work of 
four or five coats of paint, taking the greatest care that no 
brush marks remain. This requires much more time than 
applying the same number of coats for plain finishing ; and 
the last coat instead of being flatted, is composed of equal 
portions of oil and spirits of turpentine. The shades and 
grain of the wood are given by thin glazings of Vandyke 
brown, terra de sienna, or umber, according to the kind of 
wood to be imitated ; which colours are ground in water and 
mixed with small beer, the tenacity of which is sufficient to 
prevent it rubbing off by the application of the varnish which 
immediately follows. All imitations of woods are painted 
in this way, except wainscot, for which a thick substance 
is requisite, in order that it may receive the impression of 
an ivory or horn comb, by which the peculiar grain of that 
wood is imitated. The varnish employed upon work of 
this kind is copal, which of all the materials used by the 
painter is that in which he has most latitude. The price 
of copal varnish is from 10s. to 42s. per gallon; so here 
again he can suit his materials to the price which he re- 
ceives for his work. 

The imitation of marbles has nothing very peculiar in 
its mode of execution, being more like actual painting than 
that employed in imitating wood; and on this accountit de- 
pends more on natural taste, than on mechanical skill. 

The ornamental department is likewise making great 
strides towards its ancient excellence, and owing to the im- 
proved taste of the present age, is beginning to be some- 
what in demand. What is meant by the ornamental de- 
partment, is the decorating of the walls of apartments 
either by original designs of pannelling and borders, or by 
careful imitations of Raffaelle’s arabesques, Watteau’s gro- 
tesque pannellings, and the Pompeian frescos; as well as 
decorations in imitation of basso relievo, in white and 
gold, polychrome and various other Styles. 

The want of general instruction in art, and the preval- 
ence of the use of paper hanging, have tended to retard 
the progress of ornamental painting; but the former cause, 
through the patriotism of an individual,! backed by a go- 
vernment that has the interest of all classes in view, is, by 
the establishment of schools for ornamental design, in a 
fair way of being removed; and the latter will soon give 
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House- way to the rapid improvement which is taking place in 
_ Painting. public taste. 


Sy an Ail 


It now only remains to notice what we term the scienti- 
fic department of house-painting, or more properly (from 
the improved practice of the profession) interior decoration. 
The fact is now no longer disputed that the rules of the 
highest science and art can be made available in improving 
our most ordinary occupations ; and in no case has this fact 
been made more apparent than in the application of the 
science of chromatics or the laws of harmonious colouring to 
the interior decoration of our dwelling-houses. Much at- 
tention is, however, requisite on the part of the house- 
painter, to the proper application of these laws in his prac- 
tice. Every practitioner in the higher walks of art, has 
only such a style of colouring to study, as may be suited 
to the general character of his subjects ; but the house- 
painter must vary his style, not only according to the uses 
of the apartments which he decorates, but the tastes of his 
employers, the style of the architecture, the situation of the 
house, and the quarter from which each apartment is lighted. 
He must confine himself to neither a vivid, sombre, warm, 
nor cold style; all must be equally at his command. Be- 
sides, an artist has the advantage of light and shadow in 
toning the colours in a picture ; whilst those employed in 
decorative painting, are all liable to be placed in full light, 
and must necessarily be in themselves toned to prevent 
that unnatural crudeness so annoying to the eye. A pic- 
ture may have many excellencies to compensate for defec- 
tive colouring ; it may excel in one or other or all of the 
qualities of drawing, expression, and composition ; but be- 
yond the mere handicraft department, the works of the de- 
corator must depend solely for their effect upon harmonious 
colouring. 

It would exceed our limits to give even an outline of the 
laws of harmonious colouring, as applied to house-painting, 
and shall, therefore, refer the reader to the only work which 
has yet been written on the subject,’ and from which we 
make the following extract, relative to the tone and charac- 
teristic style of colouring peculiar to the various apartments 
of a dwelling-house. 

“ The tone or key is 
degree of warmth or coldness 
situation, and light of the apartment. 
the style of colouring, whether gay, 


the first point to be fixed, and its 
will be regulated by the use, 

The next point is 
sombre, or otherwise. 


This is more particularly regulated by the use of the apart-. 


ment, and the sentiments which it ought to inspire ; for, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says in regard to colouring, ‘what 
may heighten the elegant may degrade the sublime. Un- 
ison, or a proper combination of parts, is the next consi-: 
deration. 

« The tone or key is generally fixed by the choice of the 
furniture ; for as the furniture of a room may be considered, 
in regard to colouring, in the same light as the principal 
figures in a picture, the general tone must depend upon the 
colours of which it is composed : for instance, if the pre- 
vailing colour be blue, grey, cool green, or lilac, the gene- 
ral tone must be cool; but if, on the other hand, it be red, 
orange, brown, yellow, or a warm tint of green, the tone 
must be warm. But, as stated before, there can be no 
pleasing combination of colours without variety. This, by 
judicious management, may be given without in the least 
interfering with the tone, for it is merely the general colour 


Hay’s Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to Interior Decoration, 


of the furniture which ought to fix the tone ; and there may 


be the most decided contrasts in its parts, which, by the Pai 
introduction of proper medial hues throughout the room, 


can be reconciled and united. Apartments lighted from 
the south and west, particularly in a summer residence 
should be cool in their colouring ; but the apartments of ; 
town house ought all to approach towards a warm tone; as 
also such apartments as are lighted from the north and east 
of a country residence. 

“When the tone of an apartment is therefore fixed by the 
choice of the furniture, it is the business of the house-painter 
to introduce such tints upon the ceiling, walls, and wood 
work, as will unite the whole in perfect harmony. This isa 
difficult task. The colours of the furniture may be arranged 
by a general knowledge of the laws of harmony, but the 
painter’s part cannot be properly added without the closest 
attention to the principles of art. 

“The style of colouring is the next point to be fixed, and 
will depend entirely on the use of the apartment. Ina 
drawing-room, vivacity, gaiety, and light cheerfulness should 
characterise the colouring. This is produced by the intro- 
duction of light tints of brilliant colours, with a considera- 
ble degree of contrast and gilding ; but the brightest colours 
and strongest contrasts should be upon the furniture, the 
effect of which will derive additional value and brilliancy 
from the walls being kept in due subordination, although at 
the same time partaking of the general liveliness. 

“ The characteristic colouring of a dining-room should be 
warm, rich, and substantial ; and where contrasts are in- 
troduced, they should not be vivid. This style of colour- 
ing will be found to correspond best with the massive de- 
scription of the furniture ; and gilding, unless in very small 
quantities for the sake of relief, should be avoided. 

« Parlours ought to be painted in a medium style, between 
that of a drawing-room and dining-room. 

“ The most appropriate style of colouring for libraries is 
solemn and grave, and no richer colouring should be em- 
ployed than is necessary to give the effect of grandeur, 
which can scarcely be done where one monotonous tint pre- 
vails ; but care should be taken not to disturb the quiet and 
solemn tone which ought to characterise the colouring of 
all apartments of this description. 

“Tn bed-rooms, a light, cleanly, 
louring is the most appropriate. A greater degree of con- 
trast may here be admitted between the room and its fur- 
niture than in any other apartment, as the bed and window- 
curtains form a sufficient mass to balance a tint of equal 
intensity upon the walls. There may also, for the same 
reason, be admitted gayer and brighter colours upon the 
carpet. 

“ Stair-cases, lobbies, and vestibules, should all be rather 
of a cool tone, and the style of the colour should be simple 
and free of contrast. The effect to be produced is that of 
architectural grandeur, which owes its beauty more to the 
effect of light and shadow than to any arrangement of C0- 
lours; yet they ought not to be so entirely free from colour 
as the exterior of a mansion, but should be in colouring 
what they are in use, a link between exterior simplicity 
and interior richness. 

“ Stair-cases and lobbies being cool in tone, 
in the style of their colouring, will much improve 
of the apartments which enter from them.” 


and cheerful style of co- 


and simple 
the effect 


Edinburgh, 1836, in 8vo, 3d ed. 
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git PAIR, two of a sort, a couple. peds, those especially who store up food for winter, and Paisley. 

j PAIRING, the uniting or joining in couples. The in- during that season live incommon. Discord amongst such ~~“ 
Ting stinct of pairing is bestowed on every species of animals to would be attended with worse consequences than even 
which it is necessary for rearing their young, and on no amongst lions and bulls, who are not confined to one place. 
other species. All wild birds pair; but with a remark- The beavers, with respect to pairing, resemble birds that 
able difference between such as place their nests on trees, place their nests upon the ground. As soon as the young 
and such as place them on the ground. The young of the are produced, the males abandon their stock of food to 
former, being hatched blind, and without feathers, re- their mates, and live at large, but return frequently to 

quire the nursing care of both parents till they are able to visit them whilst they are suckling their young. 

fly. The male bird feeds his mate on the nest, and cheers PAISLEY, the principal town of Rentrewshire, and, in 
her with a song. As soon as the young are hatched, sing- point of manufacturing importance and population, ‘the 
ing yields to a more necessary occupation, that of pro- second in Scotland, is finely situated on the banks of the 
viding food for a numerous issue; a task which requires White Cart, about three miles south of the river Clyde. 
the care of both parents. The ancient and principal part of the town occupies the 
Eagles and other birds of prey build upon trees, or in summit and slopes of a beautiful declivity, the eastern 
other inaccessible spots. They not only pair, but con- base of which is washed by the river, which divides the 
tinue in pairs all the year round; and the same pair pro- burgh into two parts, that on the east side being styled 
creates year after year. This at least is the case of eagles. the New Town, from its more recent erection. Paisley is 
The male and female hunt together, unless during incu- generally considered as the ancient Vanduaria of Ptolemy, 
bation, at which time the female is fed by the male. A and as having been a Roman town or station during the 
greater number than a single pair are never seen in com- presence of these invaders in the northern part of Scot- 
pany. land. As late as the beginning of the last. century, consi- 
Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent dis- derable vestiges remained of a Roman camp on the western 
cord in a society confined to a narrow space. This is the side of the hill on which Paisley is built; but these have 
ease particularly with pigeons and rooks. The male and fe- long since been obliterated by the progressive extension 
male sit on the eggs alternately, and divide the care of and improvement of the town. The latitude of Paisley is 
feeding their young. 55. 48. north, and the longitude 4. 26. west. The climate 
Partridges, plovers, pheasants, sea-fowl, grouse, and is temperate, but humid. Inflammatory and pulmonary 
other kinds that place their nests on the ground, have the complaints are prevalent, and infectious diseases have been 
instinct of pairing ; but they differ from such as build on of rather frequent occurrence in its history. In 1645, a 
trees in this respect, that after the female is impregnated, pestilence committed great ravages in this place; and in 
she completes her task without needing any help from the 1765 dysentery prevailed to an alarming extent. In 1771, 
male. Retiring from him, she chooses a safe spot for her pleurisy carried off numbers of the inhabitants ; and a viru- 
nest, where she can find plenty of worms and grass-seed lent influenza visited it in 1803, 1830, 1831, and in the be- 
at hand ; and her young; as soon as hatched, take foot, and ginning of 1837. Paisley is not, however, considered as 
seek food for themselves. The only remaining duty incum- unhealthy, nor is its mortality above the average of other 
bent on the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, large manufacturing cities. Whether the Roman town or 
and to call them together when danger impends. Some station called Vanduaria was a place of any size or import- 
males, provoked at the desertion of their mates, break the ance, ancient chronicles are en tirely silent. A dark cloud 
eggs if they stumble on them. Eider-ducks pair like other overhangs the history of Paisley till about the year 1163, 
birds that place their nests on the ground; and the female when Walter, the first Stewart, founded a monastery on the 
finishes her nest with down plucked from her own breast. eastern bank of the Cart, opposite to what is now termed 
Ifthe nest be destroyed for the down, which is remark- the Old Town of Paisley. At this period there does not 
ably warm and elastic, she makes another nest as before. appear to have been a village or hamlet, however small, in 
If she be robbed a second time, she makes a third nest; existence; but the protection which the monastery afford- 
but the male furnishes the down. ed in those rude times, and the multitude of pilgrims, tra- 
Pairing birds, excepting those of prey, flock together in vellers, and persons of distinction, who frequented it, gra- 
February, in order to choose their mates. They soon dis- dually induced a population to assemble in its vicinity ; 
perse, and are not seen afterwards except in pairs. and a village of some extent made its appearance on the 
Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on grass. western bank of the river, and began slowly to clamber up 
To such it would be useless, as the female gives suck to the gentle slope of the hill on that side. In 1220, the mo- 
her young whilst she herself is feeding. If M. Buffon nastery was elevated to the dignity of an abbey, and many 
deserves credit, the roe-deer form an exception. They valuable privileges were subsequently conferred upon it by 
pair, though they feed upon grass, and have but one litter the pope, and by its founder and successive patrons. Its 
in a year. jurisdiction and revenues were very extensive, extending 
Beasts of prey, such as lions, tigers, wolves, pair not. to, and being derived from, localities at a great distance ; 
he female is left to shift for herself and her young, which its abbots were commonly men of the highest family 
is a laborious task, and often so unsuccessful as to shorten connections, and appear frequently as prominent actors 
the life of many of them. Pairing is essential to birds of on the stage of Scottish civil and ecclesiastical history. 
Prey, because incubation leaves the female no sufficient After the Reformation, the revenues and privileges of this 
time to hunt for food. Pairing is not necessary to beasts ecclesiastical establishment were bestowed upon Lord Claud 
of prey, because their young can beara long fast ; and we Hamilton, and have since become the property, though 
| may add another reason, viz. that they would multiply so greatly reduced, of the noble family of Abercorn. A con- 
| fast. by pairing as to prove troublesome neighbours to the siderable part of the ancient abbey still remains, and is in 
| human race. Amongst animals that pair not, males fight excellent preservation. The skeleton of a beautiful win- 
desperately about afemale. Such a battle amongst horn- dow, thirty-five feet in height by eighteen in breadth, al- 
ed cattle is finely described by Lucretius. Nor is it un- most the only fragment of the more ancient part of the 
usual for seven or eight lions to wage bloody war for a building, has been much admired for its size, lightness, 
single female. and fine proportions. ‘The external architecture of the 
Che same reason that makes pairing necessary for gre- remaining portion is perhaps scarcely equal to that of 
8atlous birds obtains with respect to gregarious quadru- some other ecclesiastical edifices in Scotland ; but the ap- 
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Paisley. pearance of the nave, which is occupied as a parish church, 
is grand and striking in no ordinary degree ; and some few 


Wilson at Thornly are on a very large scale. Very fine Paii, 
freestone is also obtained in the neighbourhood. Nie 


fragmentary remains of the old monastery exhibit fine spe- 
cimens of the purest Gothic. Before the accession of the 
Stuart family to the throne of Scotland, their burying-place 
was in the abbey; and even after that event, two of its 
members were interred there, namely, the queen of Robert 
II. in 1387, and Robert III. in 1406. The tomb of Marjory 
Bruce, the daughter of Robert I. is still to be seen in the 
famous sounding aisle, now occupied as a burial-vault by the 
Abercorn family. 

Notwithstanding the wealth and manufacturing import- 
ance of Paisley, it is only a burgh of barony ; but its privi- 
leges are so very considerable as almost to equal those of 
a royal burgh. Previously to 1770, the burgh had a vote 
in the election of a member of parliament for the county. 
Now, by the Scottish Reform Act, Paisley sends a mem- 
ber to represent it in parliament. The constituency in 
1837 was 1484. Formerly the government of the town was 
vested in a provost, three bailies, and seventeen council- 
lors; but by the. Scottish Burgh Reform Act there are 
now a provost, four buailies, and ten councillors. 

In 1553, John Hamilton, the last abbot, conveyed, by 
a deed, the revenues and privileges of the abbacy to Lord 
Claud Hamilton, then a child of ten years of age: he was 
afterwards deprived of the latter, on account of his adhe- 
rence to the fortunes of Queen Mary, but in 1591 they were 
restored, with the title of Lord Paisley. In 1653, the second 
Earl of Abercorn disposed of his interest in the abbacy to 
the Dundonald family; and in 1658 the magistrates and 
council purchased this superiority, and since that time 
Paisley has held directly of the crown. The old valuation 
of the burgh-lands was a thousand pounds Scotch. The 
town’s revenue, from various sources, such as lands and 
houses, river-dues, and various other civic items, amounts to 
L.3843. 12s. 7d., and the supposed value of the burgh pro- 
perty is about L.50,000 ; but, deducting debts and other ob- 
ligations, its nett amount may be L.20,000. 

The topography of Paisley and its vicinity is not very 
remarkable. Previously to the year 1736, the whole of this 
district was included in one parish, known by the name of 
the parish of Paisley ; but since that time the burgh has 
been divided into three parishes, the High, the Middle, 
and the Low. The Abbey parish now comprehends the 
New Town, which, with a trifling exception, is separated 
from the burgh by the river Cart, and the populous vil- 
lages of Jolinstone, Elderslie, Thorn, Quarrelton, Nitsil, 
Hurlet, and Dovecote Hall, with the country districts. 
To the north, and affording a noble view from the emi- 
nence on which Old Paisley is chiefly built, extends the 
great plain of the lower valley of the Clyde, anciently call- 
ed Strathgryffe. On the south, the Gleniffer, or Paisley 
Braes, distant about three miles, swell gently up to the 
height of 760 feet above the surface of the Cart. The soil 
is of a mixed character, generally poor and thin, but in 
many places rich and fertile. From the heights just men- 
tioned descend a variety of minor streams, of great utility 
to the agriculturist and the manufacturer, and adding to the 
richness and beauty of the scenery. ‘The surface of the 
country in the neighbourhood, with the exception of that 
to the north, which is flat, is agreeably diversified, and 
broken into gentle swells and soft declivities, which, with 
the mixture of gentlemen's seats, farm-houses, bleaching- 
fields, and other public works, confers a picturesque and 
animated character upon the entire vicinage. Valuable 
minerals abound in the parish, such as coal, limestone of 
the coal formation, and ironstone ; though the latter is not 
smelted, at least to any extent, but is sent to the Lanark- 
shire furnaces. There are very extensive coal-pits wrought 
in the neighbourhood, chiefly at Johnstone; and in that 
vicinity, and at Hurlet, the chemical works of the Messrs 


As it is chiefly, however, to its being one of the princi- 
pal manufacturing stations in the kingdom that Paisley 
owes its celebrity, we shall now present a brief sketch of 
the history, progressive improvement and increase, and 
present extent, of its principal manufactures. There is no 
certain account as to the precise period when the art of 
weaving was introduced. It appears, however, that the 
manufacture of linen was carried to a considerable extent 
during the last century. Shortly after the union, the spirit 
of manufacturing enterprise sprung up in the west of Scot- 
land, and Paisley was not slow in availing itself of the 
general impulse. Craufurd, describing the state of Paisley 
in 1710, observes, “ ‘That which renders this place consi- 
derable, is its trade of linen and muslin, where there is a 
great weekly sale in its markets, of those sorts of cloth; 
many of the inhabitants being chiefly employed in that 
sort of manufactory.” From 1744 to 1784 the linen manu- 
facture increased in amount from L.18,886. 15s. 10d. to no 
less than L.184,385. 16s. 64d. About the year 1722, the 
manufacture of linen thread was introduced into Paisley, 
and carried on to a large extent. For several years it 
reached the amount of L.100,000 annually. Cotton thread, 
having superseded that made from linen yarn, is manufac- 
tured to a very considerable extent, and forms one of the 
principal manufactures of the place. In 1760, silk gauze 
began to be manufactured in Paisley; and in a short time 
the skill and ability with which this manufacture was pro- 
secuted caused its abandonment by the manufacturers of 
Spitalfields, the original seat of the silk manufacture in 
Great Britain. ‘This manufacture flourished extensively 
until near the close of the last century. From 1772 there 
existed also a considerable manufacture of ribbons, and 
other articles in silk. It has been calculated, that in 1784 
the value of the manufactures of Paisley, in silk gauzes 
and other silk goods, linen lawns, linen gauze, and sewing 
thread, was L.579,185. 16s. 6d., and that in 1769 it amount- 
ed to L.660,385. 16s. sterling. In 1744, only 867 looms were 
employed in the weaving of linen; and forty years after 
wards no fewer than 5000 looms were engaged in the manu- 
facture of silk, the produce of which amounted to L.350,000. 

‘Towards the end of the last century, from the caprice of 
fashion, and the gradual introduction of the cotton manu- 
facture, the making of silk goods declined rapidly; but a 
new species of manufacture sprung up, which has since 
been carried to a much greater extent. The manufacture 
of shawls, of cotton, silk, and fancy woollen fabrics, was in- 
troduced, and has now become the staple trade of Paisley. 
Although little more than forty years have elapsed since 
its introduction, this manufacture is so extensive, that in 
1834 the value was calculated to be about a million ster- 
ling ; and since then it is understood to have increased con- 
siderably. 

Previously to the present century, fine shawls had been 
manufactured in this country, chiefly at Norwich and Stock- 
port in England, where they were made in imitation of the 
rich India shawls. The latter, from their high price, were 
beyond the reach of all but a few wealthy individuals, when 
the manufacturing skill and enterprise of Paisley embark- 
ed in the manufacture, and, by successive inventions and im- 
provements in the loom, and in the kind and quality of the 
materials, prosecuted for a long series of years, succeed- 
ed in realizing a nearly perfect imitation of those oriental 
fabrics, in colours, texture, and design, and ata mere frac- 
tion of the cost. Besides the extraordinary cheapness, 
the variety of new and beautiful fabrics and designs which 
have been introduced into the shawl manufacture have 
largely contributed to its extent and success. The manu- 
facture of shawls is almost wholly confined to Paisley ; . 
a considerable proportion of these find their way to the 


ley. 
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Glasgow markets for home and foreign sale. The kinds 


~~ produced are various in quality and cost, and there is a 


great variety in the styles and fabrics. Some are wholly 
made of silk, but these are not now much in demand ; others 
of silk and cotton, and a great many of Persian and fancy 
wools mixed with both or either. Thibet-cloth shawls, a 
very rich and fanciful fabric; Chenille shawls, a beautiful 
imitation of silk velvet ; Canton crape shawls ; and various 
other and newer kinds, of every possible variety in size, 
texture, pattern, and price; are produced from the looms 
of Paisley, with a rapidity and abundance which, whilst 
it tends occasionally to overload the market, affords satis- 
factory evidence of the manufacturing skill and resour- 
ces of Paisley. The present annual amount of the trade 
and manufactures of Paisley has been roughly calculated 
at nearly two millions sterling. To give any thing like a 
view of the various inventions and improvements in the 
art of weaving, by means of which Paisley has attained 
its present eminence as a chief seat of the silk and cot- 
ton nianufactures in Scotland, would swell this article be- 
yond all due bounds. The hasty sketch which we have 
supplied affords some general data to the reader, who may 
consult, if he wishes for more minute information, Wilson’s 
Survey of Renfrewshire ; Craufurd’s Description of the 
Shire of Renfrew, with Robertson’s continuation; and the 
New Statistical Account of Scotland. The spinning of 
cotton yarn is also extensively carried on by Paisley ma- 
nufacturers in the town and parish, but there are no data 
to be relied on for ascertaining its annual amount. Bleach- 
ing and dyeing are, as might be expected, prosecuted to a 
very considerable extent. Soap-making is a trade of some 
antiquity and importance ; and malting, the distillation of 
raw spirits, and silk throwing, have also a considerable 
capital embarked in them. 

Under the head of General Statistics we may notice the 
increase of the population in Paisley from 1791 to 1835. 
In 1695 the population of the town of Paisley, exclusively 
of the Abbey parish, where there were then very few 
houses, was only 2200. In 1755, sixty years after, it 
amounted in the town and Abbey parish to 6799; and in 
1781 to 11,100 in the town alone, the population of the 
Abbey parish not being given in the register. 

In 1791 the total population was 24,592 
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The population may now be assumed at about 65,000, 
according to the ordinary increment of increase. Thursday 
is the market-day in Paisley, and there are four fairs an- 
nually, which last three days each. The races at St James’s 
Fair are well known in the west of Scotland, and attract 
great numbers from the surrounding districts. For the 
last three or four years these races have been much fre- 
quented by the sporting world. Race-horses of high cele- 
brity have made their appearance on the course; and a 
greal deal of money, it is understood, has changed hands. 
Paisley is abundantly supplied with the means of external 
communication ; and when the Ayrshire and Greenock rail- 
Ways are completed, few towns in the empire will possess 
equal facilities for traffic or travelling. By the canal be- 


_ twixt Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone, no fewer than 


423,186 passengers were conveyed, from the first of Octo- 
ber 1835 to the first of October 1836. From the latter 
period, however, to the first of October 1837, the number 
had decreased to 386,157, owing to other means and 
modes of locomotion being opened up. After the rail- 
Way to the Clyde near Renfrew, which is from two to 
three miles in length, was opened, in the spring of 1837, 
about 50,000 passengers passed along it, going up and 
down the river, during the first seven months; and no 


fewer than 100,000 
from Glasgow, 
1837, ‘The carriage of goods on the canal has increased 
from 48,991 tons in 1831, to 67,305 tons in 1836. The 
yearly returns of the post-office afford additional evidence 
of the growing prosperity of Paisley. 

In 1720 the amount was only L.28 13 0 
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sixty to eighty tons burthen; but the improvements in pro- 
gress upon the river, by deepening, and removing various 
other obstacles to the navigation, for which an act of par- 
liament has lately been obtained, are expected greatly to 
increase the facility of external traffic. ‘The river dues in 
1835 amounted to L.260. An act of parliament has also 
been obtained to make a cut from the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, to enter the Clyde as near as possible to the con- 
fluence of the Cart with that river; an undertaking which 
will be highly advantageous to the Paisley manufacturers, 
by affording them a cheaper and more expeditious transit 
for their goods to London and the continental markets, for 
which a large portion of their manufactures are prepared. 

The antiquities of Paisley, with the exception of its ab- 
bey, of which we have already spoken, are hardly worth 
mentioning. There are a few old castles in the vicinity, 
in a state of lesser or greater dilapidation ; but, with the 
exception of that of Crookston, once the property of the 
family of the feeble and worthless Darnley, and which, 
from its commanding situation on a richly-wooded slope, 
about four miles to the east of Paisley, and its air of vene- 
rable antiquity, forms a most picturesque feature in the 
general landscape, none of them possesses much interest, 
either historically, or as agreeable accessories in the general 
scenery. 

Notwithstanding the enterprising and intellectual cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of Paisley, the means of education 
are not so abundant as might be expected. From a re- 
port by the presbytery to the General Assembly in 1834, 
the number of schools in the town and Abbey parish was 
only sixty-five, and the scholars amounted to 4776. Since 
then, however, considerable exertions have been made to 
remedy this deficiency. Government lately granted L.700 
to the burgh for educational purposes ; and this sum, aided 
by liberal subscriptions from the citizens, and the exertions 
of the general session and various philanthropic individu- 
als, has provided the means of education for a large addi- 
tional number. 

The town is well lighted with gas, and an act of par- 
liament has lately been obtained by a public company to 
supply it with water from the neighbouring heights. The 
assessment for the poor for 1838 is 1.8500 for the three 
town parishes. The only public building in Paisley of any 
importance, with the exception of the abbey, is the county- 
jail and public offices, an edifice of considerable extent, 
castellated in style, and standing in a fine situation on the 
western bank of the Cart. The news-room at the cross is 
also a handsome building. ‘There are three bridges over 
the Cart, connecting the Old and New Town of Paisley, 
but none of them is particularly remarkable. 

The civil history of Paisley affords little to interest or 
deserve the attention of the general reader. Its ecclesi- 
astical history is curious and interesting, but supplies few 
points sufficiently salient and compact to be entered upon 
in so brief a sketch. The famous “ Black Book of Paisley,” 
which was long supposed to have been a history of Paisley 
and its monastery, has been ascertained to be the Scoti- 
chronicon of Fordun, a monk of the fourteenth century. 
Manuscript copies of this 
ations by Bowmaker and others, are in the College Li- 


curious old work, with continu- © 
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Paita brary at Edinburgh, and in the British Museum. The Char- 
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tulary or Register of the Monastery of Paisley, printed in 


Paleemon. 1832) at the expense of the Earl of Glasgow, president of 
Y the Maitland Club, is a valuable document, containing much 


curious information respecting those primitive times. Pre- 
viously to the Reformation, Paisley was a place of little 
importance. The neighbourhood of its abbey, however, 
with the presence of its lordly abbots and their distinguish- 
ed guests, conferred upon it considerable dignity even 
then, and drew into it the neighbouring gentry, who, down 
to a comparatively recent period, had family mansions in 
the town. The inhabitants early embraced the doctrines 
of the Reformation, notwithstanding the naturally adverse 
influences of their great monastic establishment ; and dis- 
played their attachment to these on various occasions dur- 
ing the civil wars and prelatical persecutions of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1715 and 1745, they showed equal 
zeal for the house of Brunswick ; and the burgh had to pay 
a fine of L.500 tothe Young Chevalier,‘at the latter period, 
as a composition for its anti-Jacobite predilections. The 
magistrates afterwards memorialized government for com- 
pensation, but they never obtained it. In 1597, the queen 
of James VI. honoured the inhabitants with a visit to their 
town, when it would appear that the royal entertainment 
fell so heavy on the burgh funds, that in 1617, when her 
royal consort also visited it, the civic dignitaries prudently 
forbore so costly a welcome, but in lieu thereof employed 
“a prettie boy, a son of a Sir James Semple of Beltrees,” 
to make him a speech, which, from the extracts of it we 
have seen, was judiciously spiced for James’s royal ear. 
Its modern history is comprised in the progress of its 
manufactures, and the improvement of the town in all its 
interests and appearances, of which we have supplied this 
brief analysis. 

PAITA, or Paytra, a town of Peru, in the department 
of Truxillo. It stands on a bay of the same naine, situat- 
ed in 5.2. of south latitude. A hard sandy beach extends 
round the harbour, which is completely sheltered from all 
prevailing winds. ‘The port is a rendezvous for American 
whale-ships. It is the seaport of Piura, fourteen leagues 
in the interior, and carries on a considerable coasting trade. 
The exports from Paita are cinchona, rhatany, silver, and 
wool. ‘This town has suffered as much from the invasions 
of the buccaneers as any port of the Pacific. It was also 
burned by Lord Anson in 1741, and by Lord Cochrane in 
1810; yet the importance of its position has always led to 
its reconstruction. The population amounts to about 3000. 

PAITAN, a district on the north-eastern coast of Bor- 
neo, containing a bay and river of the same name. The 
bay is greatly encumbered with shoals, and the coast on 
both sides is extremely foul. The country around produces 
abundance of camphor. 

PAKIR, a seaport of Arabia, situated on the coast of 
Hadramaut, from which a considerable trade is carried on 
with India. The environs abound in cattle, grain, and dates. 
Pakir is twenty-five miles east of Dofar. 

PALACE, Pavatium, a name generally applied to the 
dwelling-house of a king, prince, or other great personage. 
It takes different epithets, according to the quality of the 
inhabitants, as imperial palace, royal palace, pontifical palace, 
cardinal palace, ducal palace, episcopal palace, and so on. 

PALACHY, a, town of India, in the province of South 
Coimbetoor, containing 300 houses, and a small temple, 
with a small fort adjacent. Palachy is 121 miles south by 
east from Seringapatam. Long. 77. 8. E. Lat. 11. 47. N. 

PALZMON, Q. RuEemmius, a famous grammarian of 
Rome, in the reign of Tiberius, who was born of a slave, at 
Vienza. We are told he was first brought up to the busi- 
ness of a weaver ; but attending his master’s son to school, 
he profited by this opportunity of attaining knowledge, and 
acquired so much skill in common learning, that he ob- 
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tained his freedom, and became a teacher or preceptor at 
Rome. His claim to learning cannot be questioned, since 
he is recorded as a scholar even by Juvenal. Only some 
fragments of his works remain. 

PALZOLOGUS, Micuaet, a very able man, who was 
governor of Asia under the Emperor Theodorus Lascaris ; 
and who, by various stratagems and cruelties, procured 
the empire for himself and his posterity. See ConstTan- 
TINOPOLITAN Hisrory. 

PAL/ZPAPHOS, a town of Cyprus, where once stood a 
temple of Venus; and an adjoining town called Neo Pa- 
phos, where St Paul struck Elymas blind, and converted 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus. 

PALASTRA, in Grecian antiquity, a public building 
where the youth exercised themselves in wrestling, run- 
ning, playing at coits, and other feats of strength and skill. 
To prevent the combatants from hurting themselves by 
falling, the bottom of the palastra was covered with dust 
or gravel. Some think that the paleestra was only a part 
of the gymnasium. Many authors also imagine that the 
paleestra was of two kinds, the one for the exercise of the 
body, the other for the cultivation of the mind; but the 
derivation of the word seems to confine it exclusively to 
bodily exercise. 

PALALAIKA, or BaLaraixa, a rude kind of guitar 
with two strings, which is common in Russia. 

PALAMEDES, a Greek chief, son of Nauplius, king of 
Eubcea, by Clemene. He was sent by the Grecian princes 
who were going to the Trojan war, to bring to the camp 
Ulysses, who, in order to avoid the expedition, pretended 
insanity, and, the better to carry on the imposition, often 
harnessed different animals to a plough, and sowed salt 
instead of barley. But Palamedes soon discovered the 
cheat. He knew that regret to part with Penelope, whom 
Ulysses had lately married, was his only reason for pre- 
tending insanity ; and to demonstrate this, Palamedes took 
Telemachus, of whom Penelope had lately been delivered, 
and put him before his father’s plough. Ulysses turned 
the plough a different way, not to hurt his child. He was 
therefore obliged to attend the Greek princes to the war; 
but a mortal enmity took place between Ulysses and Pala- 
medes. The king of Ithaca determined to take every op- 
portunity to distress him ; and when all his attempts were 
frustrated, he had recourse to a base stratagem, and had 
Palamedes unjustly accused and convicted of treason, and 
stoned to death by the army. -Palamedes was a man of 
learning as well as a soldier; and, according to, some, he 
completed the alphabet of Cadmus by the addition of the 
four letters 4, £, x, 9, during the Trojan war. To him 
also is attributed the invention of dice and backgammon; 
and it is said that he was the first who regularly ranged an 
army in order of battle, and who placed sentinels round 
the camp, and excited their vigilance and attention by 
giving them a watchward. 

PALAMOW, a district of Bengal, situated on the west- 
ern frontier, between the 22d and 25th degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the north by Rhotas; on the 
south and west it touches different wild districts of Gund- 
waneh ; and on the east it has Ramgur. It is the least po 
pulous and worst cultivated of any district in British In- 
dia. It contains, however, both iron and coal; but the 
natives are not sufficiently advanced in civilization to @x- 
plore the mines. The Burnah or Cayle River, which falls 
into the Soane, flows through it ; and on its stream timber 
and other heavy articles might be floated down to Patna, 
if the country were more civilized. The principal towns 
are Palamow and Jaynagur. ‘The former, the chief town 
of the district, is situated in a valley on the eastern side 0 
the Cayle River, and is the residence of a rajah or zemin- 
dar. Long. 78. 10. E. Lat. 23. 52. N. atti 

PALAPETTY, a town of Hindustan, in the district © 
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lar Dindigul, thirty miles north from the town of Dindigul. PALEMBANG, a district of Sumatra, on the north- Palem- 


f Long. 78. 10. E. Lat. 10. 40. N. eastern coast, extending along the river Palembang, which _ bang: 
ale. PALAR, a river of the south of India, which has its rises within two days’ journey of Bencoolen, and runs 
"Y~ rise in the province of Mysore, and, after a course of 200 nearly across the island. It is upwards of a mile in breadth 

miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal near Sadras. Opposite to the town of Palembang and the Dutch factory, 


PALARIA, amongst the Romans, a kind of exercise and may be navigated by vessels which do not draw more 
performed at a stake by the soldiers. The stake being fix than fourteen feet depth of water. In its lower parts, to- 
ed in the ground, and six feet in height above it, the young wards the sea-coast, the country is described as flat and 
undisciplined soldiers advanced against it, armed with a marshy, and, with the exception of a few tracts, entirely 
hurdle and cudgel instead of a sword and shield, and unfit for cultivation. The produce of this country con- 
went through all the rules of attack and defence, as if ac- sists chiefly of pepper, rattans, gambir, silk, cotton, da- 
tually engaged with an adversary. Sometimes they stood mor, ivory, cat’s-eyes, sulphur, salt, wax, rice, benzoin, in- 
at a distance, and attacked with missive weapons; at the digo, tobacco, areca, buffaloes, and gold. The pepper 
same time using all the requisite motions for defending trade is very profitable. The port is much frequented by 
themselves, and warding off what might be thrown against trading vessels, chiefly from Java, Bally, Madura, and Ce- 


them. lebes, which bring rice, salt, and cloth, the manufacture 
PALATINATE, a province or signiory, possessed bya of these islands. With opium, the piece-goods of India, 
palatine. and European commodities, it is supplied by the Dutch 


PALATINATE of the Rhine, a province of Germany, di- from Batavia, and by interlopers. These in return receive 
vided into two parts by the Rhine, called the Upper and pepper and tin, which were formerly monopolized by the 
Lower Palatinate. Dutch East India Company to the amount of about two 

PALATINE, or Count PALATINE, a title anciently millions of pounds, one third of which was shipped at Ba- 
given to all persons who had any office or employment in tavia for Holland, and the remainder sent to China. The 
the prince’s palace, but afterwards conferred on those de- interior parts of the country are divided into provinces, 
legated by princes to hold courts of justice in the pro- each of which is assigned as a fief or government to the 
vinces, and on such amongst the lords as had a palace, royal family, or to the nobles, who commit the manage- 
that is, a court of justice, in their own houses. ment to deputies, and are little interested about the wel- 

PaLaTiIne-Gamgs, in Roman antiquity, were games in- fare of their subjects. The power of the monarch is un- 
stituted in honour of Augustus by his wife Livia, after he limited ; but not maintaining any permanent body of 
had been enrolled amongst the gods. They were cele- troops, his nobles often contemn his orders ; and power in 
brated in the palace, whence the name, and were confirm- this case belongs to the stronger party. He has no re- 
ed by the succeeding emperors. Some authors say that venue except what arises from his monopolies, and from 
these games were instituted in honour of Julius Cesar, the produce of the customs; but the amount of these, es- 
and others again confound them with the Ludi Augus- pecially that arising from pepper and tin, is considerable. 
tales ; but neither of these opinions seems to be well sup- The population, with the present rulers, issaid to have come, 
ported. a great portion of it, originally from Java ; though, accord- 

PALATSHA, a village of Anatolia, in Asia Minor, si- ing to the opinion of the best authors, Palembang is the 
tuated near the coast of the Mediterranean. It js supposed original country of the Malay race. The policy of the 
by some to be the ancient Miletus, whilst others believe princes having always been to encourage foreign settlers, 
the ruins to be those of Myus, an ancient town, ultimately the city and lower parts of the river are in a great measure 
incorporated with Miletus. Long. 27.12. E. Lat. 37.31. N. peopled with natives of China, Cochin-China, Camboja, 

PALAWAN Istz, a large island in the Eastern Seas, Siam, Patani, on the coast of the peninsula ; Java, Celebes, 
estimated at 275 miles in length, and thirty-two miles in and other eastern islands. In addition to these, the Ara- 
average breadth. It stands between the northern extre- bian priests are described by the Dutch as a very nume- 
mity of Borneo, with which and the Philippines it forms rous and Pernicious tribe, who impose upon and plunder 
an extensive chain of islands. The country is described the credulous inhabitants, and are nevertheless held by 
as being flat to the bottom of the hills. Its productions them in great reverence. The Mahommedan religion pre- 
are cowries, wax, tortoise-shell, and sea-slug or biche de vails througliout all the dominions of the sultan, with the 

_ mer, the last being abundant. It contains much ebony and exception of a district near the sea-coast, where the natives 
| laka-wood ; also hot springs and mines of gold. live in the woods like the brute creation. The natives are 
PALAZZOLA, a city of the island of Sicily, in the in- described by the Dutch as devoid of every good quality. 
tendancy of Siragosa, and district of Noto. It is situated But the Dutch are generally at enmity with the natives in 
ona high mountain, the ancient Erbessus, in a humid at- their colonies, irritating them by their tyranny and op- 
mosphere, 130 miles from Palermo. It contains 8500 in- pression ; and hence it is not unusual for others who treat 
habitants, chiefly cultivators. them differently to find their characters exactly the reverse 
PALCATI Nor, or Baxasu, a lake of Northern of the portrait drawn of them by the Dutch. They have, 
Tartary, extending about 200 miles from north to south, besides, little knowledge of their character, owing to the 
and 110 from east to west. It is situated 700 miles east jealousy and alarm of the Palembang government at every 
from the Aral. Its waters, though somewhat brackish, are attempt to penetrate into the interior. 
hot altogether unfit for drinking. It contains several small In the year 1812 the kingdom of Palembang was con- 
akes near its southern extremity. On the west it has the quered ; and the sultan, who had made himself universally 
country of the Kirghisses, and on the east the great plateau odious by his cruelties, having been dethroned by a hand- 
of Soongaria. ful of British troops under the orders of Colonel Gillespie, 
PALCOTE, a town of Bengal, in the province of Bahar, his brother was raised to the throne in his stead. The 
and district of Chuta Nagpore, 200 miles west by north expedition which was sent against this tyrant, being de- 
from Calcutta. Long. 85. 0. E. Lat. 22. 58, N. tained in the river of Palembang in the ascent to the ca- 
PALE, a little pointed stake or piece of wood used in pital, and Colonel Gillespie learning that the sultan in his 
Making enclosures, separations, and the like. The pale rage had come tothe resolution of putting to death all the 
was an instrument of punishment and execution amongst wealthy Chinese and the other merchants, penetrated to 
| a ancient Romans, and still continues so amongst the the capital with a small party of about seventeen grena- 


Turks, diers, and, entering the valace, fortified themselves until 
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Palem- the other troops arrived, and thereby prevented the in- 


tended massacre, and completed the overthrow of the sul- 
tan’s despotism. 

PaLemBaNa, the capital of the above district, and a 
great emporium of inland commerce. It is situated in a 
marshy tract of flat ground, a few miles above the delta 
of the river, and about sixty miles from the sea. It is so 
intersected by the branches of the river, forming a number 
of islands, that it has received the appellation of the City 
of Twenty Islands. It extends about eight miles along 
the banks of the river. ‘The houses of the sultan and his 
son are square areas, surrounded with very high brick 
walls. Each of these palaces contains several detached 
buildings of the pavilion form, having portions of ground 
planted with fruit-trees and ornamental shrubs. In front 
of these palaces is an extensive battery facing the river. 
There is also a lower range of batteries ; and between the 
two is seen the Maidan or Plain, at the extremity of which 
appears the hall where the sultan gives audiences to the 
public. ‘The sultan, before the arrival of the British, had 
peen engaged in the construction of a new harbour, for 
which he had found materials in the Dutch factory, which 
he had demolished. It joins the inner palace, but the 
buildings are still incomplete. A large reservoir of water, 
with pleasure-boats in it, occupies the middle of this area, 
which is surrounded by numerous detached buildings for 
the females of the court. The principal mosque is a pretty 
large building, nearly square ; and adjoining ‘it is a high 
octagonal tower, from which the muezzin calls the people 
to prayers. The houses of the common people are made of 
bamboos, with mats, and thatched. Some of the houses 
float on the river, to the banks of which they are attach- 
ed. About two miles above Palembang the river divides 
into two large branches ; that on the left leading to a coun- 
try-seat of the sultan, consisting of several bungalows and 
gardens delightfully situated on a cluster of small islands. 
‘The inhabitants amount to between 20,000 and 30,000, and 
consist of Malays, Chinese, and Arabs. Long. 104. 54. E. 
Lat. 2. 58. 51. S. 

PALEMBANG, the river on which the city of the same 
name is situated, rises within two or three days’ journey 
of Bencoolen, and falls into the ‘Straits of Banca. The 
river, with the exception of the bar at its mouth, on which 
there are two fathoms and a quarter, has a depth sufficient 
to carry a frigate as far up as the town. It is of considerable 
breadth, with low and woody banks. 

PALEMERDY, a town of Hindustan, in the Southern 
Carnatic, district of Madura, thirty-one miles south-east 
from the town of Madura. Long. 78. 23. E. Lat. 9. 26. N. 

PALENCIA, a province in Spain, forming part of the 
ancient kingdom of Leon. It extends 145 square leagues, 
and the number of its inhabitants is 118,064, a density of 
population much greater than the general average of the 
kingdom presents. As the province is well watered, the 
riches and population, which m Spain must arise from the 
abundance of that element, are on the advance. The 
rivers that water it discharge themselves at last into the 
Duero, and are the Pisuerga, the Carrion, the Arlanza, 
and the Arlanzon. The country is generally fertile in the 
valleys, and yields wheat, barley, and wines. There are 
some coarse woollen manufactories scattered over the pro- 
vince, as well asin the capital city. The Canal of Castille 
runs through this province as far as it is executed. ‘This, 
like the Canal of Aragon, is designed to promote two im- 
portant objects, that of internal navigation and that of ir- 
rigation. The part of this valuable and costly work that 
is completed begins in the village of Alar del Rey, in lati- 
tude 42. 51., taking its water from the Pizuerga, the left 
bank of which it follows. It enters the kingdom of Leon 
by crossing that river, and then continues on its right 
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bank, crossing also the Cieza, when it makes a turn to Pale 


the city of Palencia, and terminates in the Carrion, a little 
below it. A branch called the Canal de Campos runs from 
it to the westward, towards Beceril. 
work is stupendous and well executed, as are all the locks, 
sluices, and other appendages. Such great operations al- 
ways proceed slowly in Spain, and the recent struggles 
have created considerable impediments ; but if the pro- 
ject be successfully pursued, and the original plan com- 
pleted, this canal will connect itself with that of Aragon, 
and thus create an internal navigation across the whole 
of Spain. There are made in this province 500,000 hogs- 
heads of wine, and 2000 of brandy. It possesses 3050 
horses, 6500 mules, 3800 asses, 9300 oxen, 318,500 sheep, 
11,300 goats, and 5500 pigs. It is in the captain-gene- 
ralship of Zamora, and enjoys the privileges and laws of 
Castille. 

PALENctA, a city of Spain, the capital of the province 
of Leon. It is situated on the banks of the river Carrion, 
after that river has been increased by the junction of 
the Cieza. It is the see of a bishop, and has a large and 
ancient cathedral. The country around produces good 
wheat, barley, and wine, especially in moist summers; 
but it has a barren appearance, from being almost wholly 
destitute of trees. It is a manufacturing place, and fur- 
nishes blankets, coverlets, baize, serges, and hats, toa great 
portion of the inhabitants of its own and the surround- 
ing provinces. It is not considered as a healthy city, from 
its vicinity to a most pestiferous stagnant lake called Na- 
va. It is situated in longitude 4. 34. west, and latitude 
A2, 10. north, has a population of 8292 souls, and contains 
five churches, eleven monasteries, and two hospitals. 

PALENGA, a village of Hindustan, in the province of 
Sinde, situated in the route from Hyderabad to Luckput 
Bunder. Lat. 24. 19. N. 

PALERMO, a province or intendancy of the island of 
Sicily, belonging to the kingdom of Naples. It is formed 
out of the Val di Mazzara, and some portions of the Val di 
Demona. It is situated on the sea-shore, which is its 
western boundary, and is bounded on the east by Messina, 
on the south by Calataniferra and Girgenti, and on the 
east by Trapani. It is divided into four districts, viz. Pa- 
lermo, Cefalu, Corleone, and Termini, and contains 410,000 
inhabitants. The capital of the island, as well as of the 
intendancy, is the city of Palermo. It stands upon a beau- 
tiful gulf of the same name near Cape Gallo. It has a 
fine mole running out nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the arsenal, with a lighthouse, which forms a convenient 
harbour. The city is built upon a fertile plain ; and the air 
in general is salubrious, but in some parts malaria is ge- 
nerated in autumn. Most of the houses have fountains, 
which contribute much to cleanliness. It is a well-built 
and not inelegant city. The most prominent buildings 
are the royal palace and the cathedral. There is an unl- 
versity, with a library, and a good observatory. Many 
fine specimens of Moorish architecture are still to be seen. 
The trade is considerable, and includes many articles pro- 
duced in the island. It contains about 180,000 inhabi- 
tants. Long. 13. 20. 15. E. Lat. 36. 6. 44. N. 

PALES, in Pagan worship, the goddess of the shep- 
herds, to whom they offered milk and honey, in order that 
she might deliver them and their flocks from wild beasts 
and infectious diseases. ‘This goddess is represented as 
anold woman. Her festivals, called Palilia, were celebrat- 
ed on the 21st of April, the day on which Romulus bega? 
to lay the foundation of the city of Rome ; the ceremonies 
consisting im burning heaps of straw, and leaping over 
them. Some call the festival Parilia (quasi @ pariendo); 
because the sacrifices were offered to the divinity for the 
fecundity of the flocks. 
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vstine. PALEsTINE, though a country of limited extent, has yet 
vm been the scene of events that will ever be memorable in 


the history of the world. It was in this fruitful land, flowing 
with milk and honey, that the chosen people of God, re- 
deemed from Egyptian bondage, and crowned with con- 
quest, were appointed to rest from their toils, after their 
long and laborious pilgrimage through the wilderness. Here 
they dwelt in peace, and in the enjoyment of all earthly 
blessings. Corrupted by prosperity, they provoked the ven- 
geance of heaven by their ingratitude and rebellion, and 
were again, for their iniquities, swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hostile land. Restored to their country 
through the favour of the Persian king, they relapsed into 
their former evil courses; and filling up the measure of 
their guilt by putting to death the promised Messiah, they 
were abandoned by Heaven to the rage of their enemies, 
and finally escaped, a miserable remnant of unhappy fugi- 
tives, from the flame and the sword, which devoured their 
country and ruined its cities, and were dispersed amongst 
all nations, an astonishment and a by-word, as it was fore- 
told they would be, to all succeeding generations, and a 
living evidence of the truth of those prophecies of which 
they are the subject. In the mean time the Christian re- 
velation published at Jerusalem gradually extended its in- 
fluence, until its authority was acknowledged by the Ro- 
man emperor, and throughout his whole dominions, and, 
finally, in all those European kingdoms into which the 
Roman empire was broken by its barbarous invaders; and 
thus was brought about, not by the violence of conquest, 
but by the peaceful triumph of a purer faith, one of the 
most extraordinary revolutions ever known in the manners, 
laws, institutions, and morals, of a large portion of the civi- 
lized world. In the middle ages, the deliverance of the 
holy city was the reigning delusion of that barbarous time ; 
the war-cry was raised throughout all Europe against the 
infidels who dishonoured Jerusalem by their presence, and 
interrupted the pilgrimage to that holy place; the knights 
of Christendom, obedient to the call, assembled from all 
quarters round the banner of the cross; and vast armies 
were transported from Europe to Asia, to contend with the 
Mahomniedans for the possession of the Holy Land. A long, 
bloody, and doubtful war terminated in the triumph of the 
infidels, and finally consigned the land of Palestine to 
their barbarous sway. A country which has been the scene 
of such various revolutions, and of so many marvellous 
events, in which the light of divine truth was first dis- 
played, once so famed, and now so degraded, cannot fail 
to be regarded with deep interest in a liberal and enlight- 
ened age, affording, as it does, so many curious topics of 
discussion, and so wide a field of interesting inquiry. It 
has accordingly been resorted to, especially in modern 
times, by numerous travellers from Europe, whose works 
contain the most ample details concerning its natural fea- 
tures, its scenery, productions, animals, its antiquities, the 
manners of its inhabitants, and its present condition; and 
it is from the copious information contained in these works 
that the following narrative has been compiled. 

The tract of country known in modern times under the 
name of Palestine forms, for about 140 miles, from the 
thirty-first to the thirty-fourth degrees of north latitude, 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean ; whilst it is bound- 
ed on the east by the great Syrian desert, on the north the 


mountains of Libanus and Anti-Libanus form a natural Palestine. 
boundary, and on the south it extends to the Arabian de- SS 


sert. It is 140 miles in length, as already mentioned, 
and about fifty in breadth; and is distinguished by the in- 
equality of its surface, and by the varied scenery which it 
presents ; “a land,” says Sandys, with his usual force, 
“ that flowed with milke and hony ; in the middest, as it 
were, of the habitable world, and under a temperate clime ; 
adorned with beautiful mountaines and luxurious vallies ; 
the rockes producing excellent waters; and no part of it emp- 
ty of delight or profit.”! Along the sea-coast of Palestine, 
the country consists chiefly of fertile and extensive plains, 
from which the ground gradually rises by successive terra- 
ces or ridges, into the central range of mountains which 
intersect the country throughout its whole length, and 
which present, with intervening valleys of singular beauty, 
all the varieties of bold and rugged scenery, and often 
sterile and naked rocks. On the eastern declivity of these 
mountains the country is rich, diversified, and luxuriant ; 
its lofty. mountains and sloping hills covered with forests, 
the deep valleys watered by murmuring streams, and cloth- 
ed with cultivation, or enlivened with the flocks and herds 
of the wandering Arabs? 

Those mountains which form the central chain of Judea 
run parallel, under various names, to the shore of the 
Mediterranean, being in general at the distance of twenty 
or twenty-four miles from the sea; Mount Libanus forms 
the summit, and they divide into two distinct chains, the 
greater on the west, which looks to the Mediterranean, and 
the lesser on the east, which bounds the plains of Damas- 
cus, and has received the appellation of Anti-Libanus. 
These ridges, throughout their whole extent, from the 
northern frontier of Palestine to the Dead Sea, are rugged 
and barren, and destitute of inhabitants. The country be- 
tween these two chains is watered by the Jordan, which has 
its rise in the northern chain of the Libanus Mountains, and 
flows southward in the central valley through the Lakes of 
Hoole and Tiberias, until it terminates in the Dead Sea. 
The country has generally been divided into three regions, 
namely, Judea, which lies to the south, Samaria in the 
middle, and Galilee on the north; and to these may be 
added the region beyond the river Jordan, which, running 
along the whole length of the country, divides it into two 
distinct portions. 

Judea proper contains the modern district of Gaza, and 
was formerly the central district of the ancient kingdom 
of Judah, of which it contained the metropolis. It com- 
prehends the whole country from the Lake of Asphaltites to 
the sea, a space of about sixty or seventy miles in breadth. 
The soil consists of a sandy earth; and it rises in far-as- 
cending terraces from the sea to the mountains. The 
country situated near the Mediterranean consists of low 
plains, that are both beautiful and fertile. The plain 
around Rama, says Dr Clarke, is as fertile as any part of 


the Holy Land. It resembles a continual garden ; though 


at the time that this celebrated traveller passed through 
the country, cultivation had been neglected, owing to a 
dreadful plague by which it had been visited.? The sea- 
shore is lined with mastic trees, palms, and prickly pears. 
The plains, though neglected, are clothed with the richest 
vegetation ; and Sandys describes the country on the coast 
between Jaffa and Gaza as luxuriant and beautiful. “We 


* See Relation of a Journey, in four books, containing a description of the Turkish Empire, Egypt, the Holy Land, &c. b. iii. p. 141. 
* Travels in Palestine, by J. S. Buckingham, vol. ii. chap. xix. p. 118, 
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Palestine. past this day,” he observes, “ thorow the most pleasant 
—~— and pregnant valley that ever eye beheld. On the right 


hand a ridge of mountains, whereon stands Hebron; on 
the left the Mediterranean Sea, bordered with continued 
hills, beset with variety of fruits, as they are for the 
most part of this day’s journey. The champaign be- 
tweene about twenty miles over, full of flowrie hills ascend- 
ing leisurely, and not much surmounting their ranker 
vallies, with groves of olives and other fruites dispersedly 
adorned.”! In his journey southward along the coast to 
Rama and Joppa, he met with the same luxuriant country. 
The caravan, he mentions, lay in deep pastures, without 
controlment of the villagers; and descending through dif- 
ferent valleys, having “ divers orchards,” towards the sea, 
he found a want of trees, but no part barren 5 and the coun- 
try, he adds, “ would prove more profitable if planted with 
vines and fruites.” Higher up, the country becomes uneven 
and rocky, and so difficult is the road over rugged and path- 
less rocks, that though the journey between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa might be performed in thirteen hours, the distance 
not being more than forty miles, it generally occupies 
about a day and ahalf. The mountains consist of lime- 
stone, naked and barren, compared by Dr Clarke to the 
worst parts of the Apennines, which, however varied, have 
nothing either of the grand or the picturesque in their ap- 
pearance. Yet however barren the hills in this district, the 
intervening valleys are remarkably fertile, and repay the 
labour of the cultivator by plentiful crops of tobacco, wheat, 
barley, Indian millet, melons, vines, olives, pumpkins, and 
cucumbers; while natural groves arise, consisting of the 
ever-green oak, the cypress, of andrachnes and turpentine 
trees; and the ground is covered with the rosemary, the 
cytasus, and the hyacinth. Of these valleys, that of Jeremiah 
and the Terebinthine Vale are remarkable; the latter fa- 
mous in sacred history, as the scene of David’s triumph 
over the Philistine. ‘The entrance into this vale is over 
hills and rocks; the mountain is still seen on the one side, 
and the mountain on the other, exactly as it is described 
in holy writ; and the valley between them, and the very 
brook in which David “ chose those five smooth stones,” 
with one of which he smote the Philistine, and which has 
furnished drink to many a thirsty pilgrim, on his journey 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem.’ 

The vegetation af these mountains has been compared, 
for its richness, to that of Crete or Candia. Such is the 
spreading luxuriance of the forest, that travellers have re- 
posed or dined under the shade of lemon-trees as large as 
one of the finest European oaks; and sycamores are to be 
seen, whose expanding foliage is sufficient to afford shelter 
to a band of twenty or thirty travellers, with their horses. 
Dr Clarke, in describing his journey to Jerusalem from the 
north, celebrates in the highest strains the beauty and fer- 
tility of the mountainous country through which he travel- 
led. The road, he observes, was mountainous and rocky, 
and full of loose stones; yet the cultivation, he adds, is 
even marvellous, and affords one of the most striking ex- 
amples of human industry that can be anywhere seen. 
« The limestone rocks,” he continues, “ and stony valleys 
of Judea, were entirely covered with plantations of figs, 
vines, and olive-trees; not a single spot: was neglected. 
The hills, from their bases to their upmost summits, were 
covered with gardens; all of these were entirely free from 
‘weeds, and in the highest state of agricultural perfec- 
tion. Even the sides of the most barren mountains had 
been rendered fertile by being divided into terraces, like 
steps rising one above another, whereon soil had been ac- 
cumulated with astonishing labour. Amongst the standing 


1 Sandys, 


crops we noticed millet, cotton, 


ground is subjected to irrigation, two crops are produced, 
one of wheat in May, and another of pulse in autumn.” 
In many districts fine wines are produced that of St John, 
near Bethlehem, is said to be delicious. On the eastern 
declivity of the central mountains, as they decline into the 


valley of the Jordan near Jericho, the olives are produced 


of a large size, which give oil of the finest quality. The 
mulberry grows in straight rows in the open field, inter- 
mingled with the vine, which, hanging in festoons from the 
branches, presents a graceful appearance; and several of 
the fruit-trees are continually bearing flowers and fruit in 
all their stages. This luxuriant vegetation may occasion- 


ally languish or be burnt up during the extreme heats 


and droughts of summer ; and at all seasons it is liable to 
be interrupted, and is only seen in detached spots in more 
lofty situations ; but these exceptions to the general luxu- 
riance of the scene may partly be ascribed to the heat 
and drought of the climate, and partly also to the indo- 
lence and general barbarism of the country. It is certain, 
that the more deeply we penetrate into these hills, the rug- 
ged nature of the scenery and the barrenness of the coun- 
try increases, and, “as we approach the centre of Judea,” 
says M. Chateaubriand, “the sides of the mountains ep- 
large, and assume an aspect at once more grand and bar- 
ren; by little and little the vegetation languishes and 
dies; even mosses disappear; and a red and burning hue 
succeeds to the whiteness of the rocks. In the centre of 
the mountains there is an arid basin, enclosed on all sides 
with yellow pebble-covered summits, which afford a single 
opening to the east, through which the surface of the Dead 
Sea, and the distant hills of Arabia, present themselves to 
the eye. In the midst of this country of stones, encircled 
by a wall, we perceive extensive ruins, scanty cypresses, 
bushes of the aloe and prickly pear ; some Arabian huts re- 
sembling white-washed sepulchres are spread over heaps 
ofruins. This spot is Jerusalem.”* From the central chain 
of mountains in Judea a desert extends eastward to the 
Dead Sea, which is encompassed by two rugged chains of 
sterile hills. North-eastward, the large and fertile valley of 
the Jordan, called El Gor, has in all ages been celebrated 
for its rare and valuable productions. It is described by 
Josephus as the most fruitful country of Judea, in which 
numerous palm-trees flourished near the town of Jericho, 
besides the balsam-tree, which was considered as one of the 
great staples of the country, and the source of its wealth. 
All these fine productions, by which in ancient times the 
country was enriched, have now entirely disappeared ; and 
in the vicinity of Jericho there is not a tree of any descrip- 
tion, either of palm or balsam, and scarcely any verdure or 
bushes, to be seen about the site of this city, which is in 
ruins, and surrounded with desolation. This is ascribed, 
however, by Mr Buckingham, more to the neglect of ag- 
riculture, and of the ancient aqueducts which were cop- 
structed for the irrigation of the land, than to any change 
in the climate or soil. There are traces in many parts 
of Judea, of ancient and more extended, as well as more 
skilful cultivation, such as the remains of walls, which were 
built to support the soil on the declivities of the hills; also 
of cisterns, in which the rain-water was collected, and after- 
wards distributed in canals over the fields. In a hot and 
dry climate, and a rocky country, water is a main ingte- 
dient of fertility; and under an ardent sun a prodigious 
produce must have been extracted, by means of this arti- 
ficial irrigation, from the thirsty soil. All the ancient ac- 
counts of Judea, accordingly, agree indescribing itas an 
ee” 
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tine. productive, and well-cultivated country ; and, under all the 
»- ruthless desolations of war and barbarism to which it has 


been exposed, it still retains the traces of careful cultiva- 
tion. It still answers to its ancient character of a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; the flocks of the Arabs finding 
here luxuriant pastures, and the wild bees still lodging in 
the holes of the rocks, where they lay up their stores of 
fragrant honey, that is seen flowing from them. 

Every spot in Judea is consecrated by ancient recollec- 
tions, and has been the scene of some great event in sa- 
ered history. Jerusalem, the capital, has been already 
described under its proper title, and is still a remarkable 
city, though declined from its ancient splendour. The 
other towns are Bethlehem, the birthplace of our Saviour, 
about six miles to the south of Jerusalem, renowned for its 
antiquity, and for the localities consecrated by the Re- 
deemer’s presence; and especially for an elegant church, 
on the supposed site of the sacred manger, enriched by of- 
ferings from al] the nations in Europe. It contains from 
1000 to 1500 inhabitants, mostly Christian. Hebron is 
still farther to the south, in a less arid country, with 1000 
or 1200 inhabitants. This ancient city, the seat of David’s 
kingdom before he took Zion from the Jebusites, is entire- 
ly in ruins. Gaza, famous as the scene of Samson’s ex- 


ploits, is situated near the sea-coast, on a hill in the midst - 


of valleys, and these again surrounded with hills planted 
with all sorts of delicate fruits. It has now declined, like 
all the other cities in this country, trom its ancient im- 
portance ; the buildings, says Sandys, being “ mean, both 
for form and matter; some built of mud; among all, not 
any comely or convenient;” “ yet,” he continues, “ even 
there some relicks left that testifie a better condition. For 
divers simple roofs are supported with goodly pillars of Pa- 
tian marble ; some plaine, some curiously carved. A num- 
ber broken in pieces, do serve for thresholds, jambs of 
doors, and sides of windows, unto every beggarly cottage.” 
Ten miles north of Gaza, on the sea-coast, stands Asca- 
lon, celebrated during the Crusades, but now a place of no 
note. Azotus and Acheron, also on the coast, are places 
of no account ; and Rama, about thirty miles north-west of 
Jerusalem (not the city to which the prophecy of Jeremiah 
applies, ‘In Rama was a voice heard,” &c.), a magnificent 
city during the time of the Crusades, was found by Dr 
Clarke to exhibit one scene of ruin. This was no doubt 
partly occasioned by the plague, which had raged in Judea 
previous to his visit, but partly also to the general tenden- 
cy to decline and ruin, which is seen throughout the whole 
country, from the indolence and barbarism of the inhabi- 
tants, and the oppressions to which they are exposed. 
The remarks of Sandys on the incongruities seen in the 
buildings at Gaza, of marble pillars in the meanest struc- 
tures, apply generally to the towns throughout the Holy 
Land ; all of which, however mean in their present appear- 
ance, bear the marks of former magnificence, and of a 
happier era. About ten miles to the west is situated the 
town of Joppa or Jaffa, which owes all its celebrity and 
importance to its being the port of Jerusalem, being one 
of the worst harbours in the Mediterranean. It was in an- 
cient times the only port in Judea, to which, from Mount 
Libanus, were brought the materials for building the temple 
of Solomon, previous to their being transported by land to 
Jerusalem. To the north of Jerusalem, on the western 
slope of the central mountains as they decline into the val- 
ley of the Jordan, stood the ancient city of Jericho, now 
a@ scene of ruin, so that the site of this city is scarcely 
known ; and Buckingham, one of the latest and most judi- 
cious ‘as well as learned travellers, is of opinion that it has 

een fixed too near the river Jordan, at Rihhah. In a 
Spot near to this he discovered heaps of ruins, the position 
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of which seemed to agree more accurately with the site Palestine. 
assigned to Jericho by Josephus than any other in the =~ 


country. 

To the north of Judea lies the country of Samaria, 
which is the middle division of Palestine, and is now chief- 
ly comprehended in the district of Naplous. This district 
of the country is, like Judea, mountainous in the interior ; 
but along the sea-shore extends the plain of Sharon, from 
Mount Carmel on the north, with little interruption, ac- 
cording to Chateaubriand, into Judea, as far south along 
the shore as Gaza. But this space comprises, properly 
speaking, four distinct plains, separated from each other 
by ridges covered with loose stones. The soil of the plains 
in Samaria, though it is sandy in its nature, is of extreme 
fertility. It is covered during the spring with many va- 
rieties of luxuriant flowers, with white and red roses, with 
the narcissus, the lily white and yellow, and other beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers and shrubs. Dr Clarke mentions, 
that he observed the cactus ficus Indicus growing to an 
enormous size, its gaudy blossoms making a splendid show, 
and concealing the thorns under them, that inflict severe 
and even dangerous wounds in this climate2 ‘This fertile 
soil, according to Chateaubriand, languishing under the 
iron rod of Turkish despotism, produces nothing but 
thistles, dry and withered grass, mixed with inconsider- 
able plantations of cotton, millet, and grain. The con- 
dition of the country, no doubt, depends on the character 
of the Turkish pasha, to whose care it is committed ; and 
the fairest promise of prosperity is frequently blighted by 
the misrule of a cruel and avaricious tyrant. Such was 
Djezzar Pasha, who ruled the pachalik of Acre at the time 
Dr Clarke visited the Holy Land ; and who, by his cruelty 
and extortion, converted a fertile district into a desert. 
But the country that was under the milder rule of the 
pasha of Damascus bore an entirely different appearance ; 
and Dr Clarke observes, “ cultivated fields, gardens, and 
cheerful countenances, exhibited a striking contrast to the 
territories of Djezzar Pasha, where all was desolation, war, 
and gloominess.” Mr Buckingham, however, ascribes this 
improved aspect of the country less to the influence of the 
government, than to the difference in the respective cha- 
racters of the inhabitants of the hill country and the plain. 
At the later period, when he visited this district, it was 
ruled by the pasha of Acre, with benevolence and equity ; 
and in the interval that had elapsed from the death of 
Djezzar, the country might have recovered from the effects 
of his violence and tyranny. The peasant will not cultivate 
where he is not sure of reaping the fruit, and, under the 
extortions of such a tyrant as Djezzar, the most fertile 
country may languish and decay. But the young corn 
and verdant spots, seen by Mr Buckingham, even to the 
mountain top, attest a flourishing state of agriculture scarce- 
ly consistent with the barbarous oppression of the former 
pasha, seeing that the effects of such tyranny are per- 
manent ; debasing, as it does, the habits of the people, and 
fostering an indolence and apathy that paves the way 
for the desolation of the country. Of the aspect of Sa- 
maria Mr Buckingham generally observes, that the face of 
the country so far resembles Judea, that both are com- 
posed of abrupt and rugged hills, differing essentially from 
the plains of Galilee. But the country of Palestine seems. 
to deteriorate towards the south; it assumes a more bold, 
mountainous, and rugged appearance, and contains a much 
larger proportion of arid soil. Thus, in Judea, the hills 
are mostly completely bare, and it is only the narrow 
intervening valleys that are fertile; in Samaria, on the 
other hand, the hills are clothed to the summits with ve- 
getation. These, adds this enterprising and judicious tra- 
veller, with the luxuriant valleys which they enclose, pre- 
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Palestine. sent scenes of unbroken verdure in almost every point of 
“1” view, which are delightfully variegated by the picturesque 


forms of the hills and vales themselves, enriched by the 
occasional sight of wood and water, in clusters of olive and 
other trees, and rills and torrents running among them.' 
Samaria is divided from the northern province of Galilee 
by the river Kishon, or by the natural boundary of high 
ground, about six or eight miles nearly north and south, 
coming from the plain of Esdraelon, and terminating in the 
lofty promontory of Mount Carmel, famed of old for its 
beauty and luxuriant vegetation, and still bearing its native 
cedars and wild vines and olives, intermixed with brambles, 
as memorials of its ancient fertility and more careful cul- 
tivation, but, in general, consisting of barren and desolate 
rocks formed of a whitish stone, with flints imbedded in it. 
Sandys describes it as “ rich in olives and vines, when hus- 
banded, and abounding with several sorts of fruits and 
herbs both medicinal and fragrant, though now overgroune 
with woods and shrubs of sweet savour.” It has, towards 
the east, the fine plain watered by the Kishon, which flows 
past its base into the sea; and on the west, a narrower 
plain descending to the Mediterranean. It does not ex- 
ceed 1500 feet in height. During the middle ages this 
mountain was filled with grottos, cut out of the rock, the 
abode of numerous monks, who, from this mountain, took 
the name of Carmelites. To each monastery a chapel and 
little garden were attached, so that the mountain was en- 
tirely covered with them. Mr Buckingham mentions that 
he saw several of these grottos, all small and rude; and a 
little below, he came to a sort of caravanserai, built before 
a fine cave, into which he entered, and found a well-hewn 
chamber cut entirely out of the rock, and squared with 
great care, being twenty paces long, twelve broad, and from 
fifteen to eighteen high. It forms a considerable halt for 
travellers, as it affords good shelter, and contains a cistern 
of excellent water. Pococke also mentions one of these 
grottos near the foot of the hill, “« which,” he adds, “ is one 
of the finest I ever saw; it is like a grand saloon, and is 
about forty feet long, twenty wide, and fifteen high; it is 
cut out of the rock, and is now converted into a mosque.’ 
The heights of Carmel enjoy a pure and enlivening atmo- 
sphere, while, in the interior, the sky is often obscured by 
fogs; and from the top of the mountain is an extensive pro- 
spect of the Mediterranean to the west, the snowy heights 
of Lebanon towering above the summits of the other moun- 
tains on the east, with Acre and the adjacent fertile plains. 
On the summit formerly stood the monastery which was 
for a long period the head-quarters of the Carmelite friars, 
and which is said to have been built near the spot where 
Elias offered up sacrifices. This monastery, which was not 
a fine building, is now entirely abandoned, and the monk 
who has charge of it lives in the town of Caypha, below. 
It was used as an hospital by the French during their cam- 
paign in Egypt, for which its retired and healthy situation, 
and its interior structure, well adapted it. It has been 
since greatly injured by the barbarous Turks; its altars 
have been stripped, and its roofs beaten in, though there 
still remains, for the edification of devout visitors, a small 
stone altar, in a grotto dedicated to St Elias, over which a 
coarse painting is seen of the prophet leaning on a wheel, 
with fire, and the other symbols of sacrifice beside him. 
There are few towns of any note in this once flourishing, 
but now comparatively desolate country. The chief town, 
however, Nablous or Napolose, Neapolis in the days of 
Herod, and the ancient Sichem, seems still to be, according 
to the account of Dr Clarke, the metropolis of a rich and 
extensive country, abounding in provisions, and all the ne- 
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cessaries of life. The white bread exposed for sale here on Pali, 
the streets is far superior to any seen elsewhere in the coun- =’. 


try. The inhabitants are industrious, and the manufactures 
of the town, of which soap is the principal, supply a very 
widely extended neighbourhood. The town is described 
as being embosomed in the most delightful and fragrant 
bowers; half concealed by rich gardens, and by stately 
trees collected into groves, all around the bold and beauti- 
ful valley in which it stands.* 

Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, the capital of the country, 
is now a village consisting of a few humble dwellings in the 
midst of magnificent ruins. This place was famous in the 
ancient Jewish history, and is mentioned as a city of im- 
portance by the Roman historians, and also by Josephus. 
It escaped the notice of Dr Clarke, though he passed near 
it, and he accordingly mistakes the castle of Sanhoor, or 
Santorni, for the site of this ancient metropolis. But its 
ruins are described at length by Buckingham. He saw the 
remains of one large street, consisting of eighty-three co- 
lumns erect, and of others which had fallen, but all of them 
without capitals. On the eastern side of the hill on which 
the city stood, eight large and eight small columns are still 
standing, with many others lying near them, and blocks of 
stone and fallen pillars scattered on the adjacent ground; 
and in the humble walls of the houses that form the modern 
village, portions of sculptured blocks of stone are perceived, 
and even fragments of granite pillars, worked into the 
masonry, while other remains of former and more magni- 
ficent edifices are seen scattered around. ‘The most con- 
spicuous object that still remains at St Sebaste, is a large 
cathedral, now in ruins, attributed to the piety of the Em- 
press St Helena. It is about a hundred feet in length by 
fifty in breadth, the northern wall quite plain ; the eastern 
front semicircular, with three open and two closed windows, 
each contained in arches divided from each other by three 
Corinthian columns. Most of the other towns here, as 
well as in Judea, exhibit marks of ruin, amid the memorials 
of ancient magnificence. The small village of Jennin, 
about twenty-five miles to the north, contains the ruins of 
a palace and of a mosque, with marble pillars, fountains, 
and even piazzas in a perfect state; and the ancient Ce- 
sarea, on the sea-coast, is now a scene of ruin, where frag- 
ments of fine marble pillars, and of ruined houses, are seen 
strewed on the ground, which is overgrown with briars and 
thistles, and the haunt of wild boars, which abound in the 
neighbouring plain. Tortura is merely a small village on 
the coast, for large boats which are forced to put in here 
by stress of weather. It is generally supposed to be the 
ancient Dora. 

To the north of Samaria is the district of Galilee, cele- 
brated as the scene of many interesting incidents in sacred 
history. This province, though still hilly, contains a much 
greater proportion of champaign country than either Sa- 
maria or Judea; and its extensive plains have been ce- 
lebrated by all travellers for their beauty and fertility. 
The delightful plain of Zabulon is described by Dr Clarke 
as being everywhere covered with spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, flourishing in the wildest exuberance; as delight- 
ful as the rich vales in the south of the Crimea, and re- 
sembling the finest parts of Kent and Surrey.’ The 
soil, although stony, is exceedingly rich, and well adapted 
for wheat, as well as for the olive, the vine, and other de- 
licious fruits. The grapes excel so much both in size and 
flavour, that a cluster of them furnishes out the simple sup- 
per of a large family. Maundrell describes these plains 
as being eminently fertile, well watered, and sg = 3 
every thing else that can render it pleasant and fertile; 
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tine but at the same time desolate for want of culture, and 
‘—— overgrown with weeds as high as the horses’ backs. 


Yet 
amidst this fertility there are tracts of limestone hills, 
which present one unbroken scene of sterility as far as 
the eye can reach. Buckingham mentions that he passed 
over a ridge of these barren hills in his approach to Na- 
zareth from Acre, and that in most parts the hill was so 
steep and rugged, that he and his fellow-traveller were 
forced to descend it on foot. It is by these ridges, hills, 
or rocks, bare and barren, that the fertile plains of Palestine 
are separated from each other. Southward from Nazareth, 
which is situated on a range of rocky hills, extends the 
fertile and celebrated plain of Esdraelon, which is about 
two days’ journey in length and twenty-one miles in breadth. 
This plain is covered with a fine red soil; it is the most 
fertile portion of all the land of Canaan; and though a so- 
litude, lying waste, excepting only a few patches plough- 
ed for cultivation towards its southern edge, it is one vast 
meadow, covered with the richest pasture, where former- 
ly the tribe of Issachar rejoiced in their tents, and over 
which now range the wandering Arab tribes, around whose 
dark-brown tents the flocks are seen to gambol to the 
sound of the reed, which at night-fall recalls them to 
their home. The plain of Galilee is almost a continua- 
tion of the plain of Esdraelon, and appeared, according to 
the view that Buckingham had of it from Mount Tabor, to 
be highly cultivated throughout. The plain of Esdraelon, 
the plain of Megiddo, the Galilean plain, or the great plain 
as it is often called by way of distinction, has been from 
the most ancient times the arena on which hostile armies 
have contended for the dominion of Palestine. Here it 
was that Barak, descending with his ten thousand chariots 
from Mount Tabor, discomfited the host of Sisera; here 
it was that Josiah fought in disguise against Necho king 
of Egypt, and was slain by the arrows of the Egyptians ; 
and here it was that the Romans arrayed their hostile 
squadrons for the conquest of the country. “It has been,” 
observes Dr Clarke, “a chosen place of encampment in 
every contest carried on in this country, from the days of 
Nabuchadonozor, king of the Assyrians (in the history of 
whose war with Arphaxad it is mentioned as the great 
plain of Esdrelom), until the disastrous march of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Sara- 
cents, Christians, Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, 
Turks, and Arabs, warriors out of every nation under 
heaven, have pitched their tents upon the plain of Es- 
draelon, and have beheld the various banners of their na- 
tions wet with the dews of Thabor and Hermon.”2 
These two latter hills or mounts are often mentioned 
in sacred history. They are not so remarkable for their 
height as for their steep ascent from the adjacent ground. 
Mount Tabor, which rises abruptly from the plain of Es- 
draelon, is the last to the eastward of a range of four hills 
of a similar form, but less elevated, and less insulated from 
the neighbouring hills, and all having passes between them. 
Its height is 1000 feet, and it is a rounded hill of a glo- 
bular shape, having its outlines smooth, and its breadth at 
the base greater than its height. It is clothed, for about 
one-fourth part upwards, with numerous luxuriant trees 
and thickets; and the top is an oval plain about a quar- 
ter of a mile long, covered with a fertile soil on the west, 
and having at its eastern end a mass of ruins, seeming- 
ly of churches, grottos, strong walls, and fortifications, 
all of some antiquity, though not of a remote age. These 
remains here, as in every other part of the Holy Land, 
afford subjects tor monkish fables; and in this manner 
every remarkable spot in the country is converted into the 
scene of some memorable incident in holy writ. Here 

ate three grottos, pointed out as the remains of the three 
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tabernacles proposed to be erected by Peter at the time Palestine. 
of the transfiguration. In one of these grottos there is a ~~~” 


Square stone used as an altar ; 
August is held as a great festival by all the friars from 
the convent of St Nazareth, who come with their banners 
and their host to say mass, accompanicd by the catholics 
in the neighbourhood, and spend the night in festivity, 
lighting huge bonfires, the wood on the mountains being 
taken for fuel, and its southern side being in consequence 
nearly denuded of all the trees which formerly clothed it. 
‘Therc are other scriptural references to Mount Tabor. It 
was towards this mount that Barak was commanded to draw 
his forces when he went to meet the host of Sisera; and 
it seems to have been, in after ages, considered as a good 
position, as it was, during the invasion of Judea by the 
Romans, encompassed with a wall, and occupied as a mi- 
litary post when the Jews were besieged by Placidus, the 
licutenant of Vespasian. There is also a vague tradition 
of a city built on the top, which sustained a five years’ 
siege ; and it is certain that it was formerly a place of 
great strength; and when it lost this warlike character, 
it became a sanctuary; so that ancient remains, reli- 
gious as well as warlike, now mingle on its summit in one 
common ruin. Hermon, about six miles distant, rises 
from that range of hills which bounds the great plain of 
Esdraelon on the south. Its lofty peak condenses the va- 
pours of the atmosphere, which descend in copious dews, 
and produce the most luxuriant vegetation, while the sur- 
rounding country is parched with drought ; so that this 
renowned mount completely answers to all the scriptural 
allusions concerning its fertility and verdure, and the re- 
freshing dews by which it is watered, and which in this 
country are so profuse as to compensate the long drought, 
and supply the place of rain. 

Galilee is remarkable as the scene of our Saviour’s first 
preaching and miracles, and its towns and villages are as- 
sociated with many interesting events of Scripture history. 
Nazareth contains about 2000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Catholic Christians, Maronites, Mahommedans, and schis- 
matic Greeks. The Maronite church is built over a grotto, 
held sacred as the supposed scene of the angcel’s annun- 
ciation to Mary, of her conception and birth of the Saviour. 
There is another grotto, with two red granite pillars about 
two feet in diameter at its entrance, one of which is said 
to mark the spot where the virgin rested, and the other 
where the angel stood when he intimated to Mary her fa- 
vour with the Lord. The grotto, though only about eight 
feet in height, still remains in its original roughness, the 
roof being slightly arched. Every spot here has its absurd 
legend, the credit of which the friars are interested to 
maintain. The chimney of the hearth is shown on which 
Mary warmed the food for her infant son, and where she 
baked cakes for her husband; also the apartment in which 
her son lived in subjection to his parents; and Buckingham 
is of opinion that this last tradition is nowise improbable, 
as excavated buildings in the side of steep hills, such as 
the one he describes, are more secure and more perma- 
nent than others, and as it is known that Joseph and Mary 
dwelt in this place, whcre they reared their son. There is 
no evidence however to prove, that though they dwelt at 
Nazareth, this house was their residence, farther than the 
most vague tradition; and Dr Clarke seems to consider, 
with much appearance of reason, all these legends as in- 
ventions of the superstitious and ignorant monks, in order 
to maintain the reputation of these holy places. The 
synagogue in which Christ read and expounded the pro- 
phet Esaias is shown within the town; and, more than a 
mile distant to the southward, the precipice is pointed out 
from which the Jews, offended with his doctrine, would 
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Palestine. have cast him headlong. Not many miles to the east of 
——— Nazareth: is Cana of Galilee, where our Saviour perform- 


Mountains. 


ed his first miracle of changing the water into wine; and 
about a quarter of a mile from the village there is a deli- 
cious spring of clear water, whence the village is supplied 
and whence was drawn the water which was made wine. 
Cana is a small village, containing the ruins of a church, 
erected, according to tradition, on the spot where the mar- 
riage-feast of Cana was held; and among these ruins Dr 
Clarke remarked, that there were large massy stone water- 
pots, the vessels commonly in use in the country, and an- 
swering the description of those used of old by the Jews. 
About three miles from Cana is the village of ‘Turan, in a 
field, where they assert that the disciples plucked the ears of 
corn on the Sabbath-day, and from which the pious devo- 
tees from Italy still gather the stalks of wheat as relics to 
carry back to their own country. From nine to twelve 
miles north-north-east stands the town of Tiberias, along 
the edge of the lake of that name. It has all the showy ap- 
pearance of a Turkish citadel from without, which is sadly 
contrasted with its wretchedness within; it is supposed to 
be the Chemeroth of the Hebrews. No antiquities now re- 
main exceptan ancient church, constructed during the fourth 
century. ‘Two or three miles southward from the town 
are warm baths, that have been long in great repute. A 
small and mean building has been erected over them by 
the Mahommedans. Extensive ruins are scattered around, 
supposed to be the remains of Roman edifices. Of the 
other ancient cities of Galilee, Capernaum, now called 
Talherom or Tel Hoom, situated about ten miles in a 
north-easterly direction from the lake of Tiberias, former- 
ly a place of importance, is now reduced to a station for 
the wandering Arabs. As is the case, however, with the 
other towns of Judea, the memorials of former magnifi- 
cence lie scattered around. The traces of a magnificent 
building are still to be seen, though its ruin is so complete 
that its character can no longer be ascertained. The 
whole space within its extensive walls is covered with 
blocks of sculptured stone, in friezes, cornices, and mould- 
ings. Bethsaida, also near the Lake of Tiberias. and which 
was enlarged and embellished by Herod, is so entirely 
ruined that no traces remain to mark out the site of its 
walls, or of its temples or palaces. Acre, the Accho of 
the Scriptures, and one of the strongholds from which the 
Israelites were not able to dislodge the Canaanites, is cele- 
brated for the bloody conflicts of which it was the scene 
during the crusading wars, and in modern times for its 
gallant defence against the victorious legions of Bonaparte. 
It is situated on the extremity of a plain, at the bottom of 
the bay of Acre, formed by the promontory of Mount 
Carmel on the south-west, and the skirts of the plain it- 
self on the north-east, and about ten miles across. A parti- 
cular description of Acre will be found under its proper 
title ; and we may only add, that Mr Buckingham, in his 
visit to this town, thought that he discovered the Canaan- 
itish remains of the ancient city of Accho. The work- 
men were sinking a ditch to surround the outer wall, to 
the depth of twenty feet below the level of the soil; by 
which the foundations of very old buildings were exposed 
to view, constructed of such materials as marked beyond 
a doubt a very high antiquity ; being a “ highly burned 
brick, with a mixture of cement and sand, as well as small 
portions of stone in some parts, the whole so firmly bound 
together by age, and the strongly adhesive power of the 
cement, as to form one solid mass.”! 

Judea is intersected throughout its whole length by a 
ridge of mountains, from which other and lesser branches 
diverge, and overspread the whole country. These moun- 
tains are a prolongation of the Syrian chain, which begins 
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on the south of Antioch, with the huge peak of Caprus, Pallj. 


shooting up to the heavens, its needle-like point encircled 
with forests. This chain, on entering Judea, follows theshores 
of the Mediterranean, from which it is not above twenty 
or thirty miles distant. Mount Libanus, which is within 
the line of perpetual snow, is its highest summit. This 
ridge divides itself into two, namely, that of Lebanon, 
which overlooks the Mediterranean, and another chain, 
called Anti-Libanus, which looks eastward over the Sy- 
rian desert. This chain must be of very great height, as its 
snowy summits were seen by Dr Clarke in his journey from 
Nazareth to Tiberias, towering beyond a series of inter- 
vening mountains with unspeakable greatness. He con- 
sidered these mountains as part of the chain of Lebanon, 
though the Arabs who accompanied him described them 
as part of the Anti-Libanus chain, near Damascus. “The 
summit,” says Dr Clarke, “ was so lofty that the snow en- 
tirely covered the upper part of it; not lying in patches, 
as I have seen it during summer upon the tops of very 
elevated mountains, as on Bennevis in Scotland, but in- 
vesting all the higher parts with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which snow only exhibits 
when it is very deep; astriking spectacle in such a climate, 
where the beholder, seeking protection from a burning sun, 
considers the firmament to be on fire.”? Lebanon is still 
covered with tall cedars, and in ascending its sloping 
sides, all the varieties of a European climate are expe- 
rienced, with a corresponding variety of vegetable produce. 
The ground is enriched with thousands of rare plants, and 
beautiful and fragrant flowers ; the primrose of Libanus, the 
mountain amaryllis, mingling their brilliant hues with the 
verdure of the birch-leaved cherry. Not only the sum- 
mits, but the higher valleys, are covered with perpetual 
snow. Ata lower level, a perennial verdure is maintained, 
by the humidity and coolness of the atmosphere, and the 
good quality of the soil; and it is pleasing to remark, in 
these higher regions, where industry,is here less harassed by 
the predatory inroads of the Arabs, that the country ex- 
hibits a flourishing appearance ; and we here behold those 
ingeniously contrived terraces, which preserve the fertile 
earth; well planted vineyards, which produce the finest 
wines ; fields of wheat ; plantations of cotton, of olives, and 
of mulberries, which in the midst of rocky steeps, present 
the pleasing picture of successful industry. These moun- 
tains are chiefly composed of limestone rocks, and abound 
in those ores which are common in Palestine, and are cha- 
racteristic of that formation. 
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The deep ravines of these mountains are watered by Rive’ ind : 


numerous streams, which arise on all sides in great abun- lakes 


dance. But the principal river of Palestine is the Jordan, 
which has its rise in the range of Libanus, and, running 
from north to south, intersects the whole country of Pales- 
tine. Itforms the small lake of Hoole, and enters the great 
lake called the Sea of Tiberias, from the southern extremity 
of which it again issues. Flowing southward through an 
extensive plain, it passes Jericho to the east, and falls into 
the Dead Sea or Lake of Asphaltites. The Lake of Tiberias 
at Gennesareth is twelve or sixteen miles in length from 
north to sonth, and in breadth seems to be from six to nine 
miles. The surrounding scenery is of no common grat 
deur, the lake is surrounded by precipitous hills, which 
shelter it from the tempest. Yet it is occasionally liable 
to dangerous storms, becanse, when the wind blows vi0- 
lently, it strikes down perpendicularly on the surface, and 
ploughs it up into the most frightful inequalities. It 
was in one of these storms that the disciples of our Savi- 
our, who had embarked in one of the small vessels that 
traverse the lake, were in danger of perishing, when they 
saw Jesus, about the fourth watch of the night, walking up- 
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jostine. on the waves. The barrenness of the surrounding moun- 


|v" tains, and the total absence of wood, give an aspect of dul- 


ness tothe scenery ; and this impression is heightened by the 
dead calm and the silence which reigns over the wide ex- 
panse of its waters, where not a boator vessel of any kind is to 
beseen. The Lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea, in which 
the Jordan terminates, is sixty or seventy miles in length by 
ten or twelve in breadth. This lake is slightly curved in the 
form of a bow, sunk between two ranges of mountains, 
which have no resemblance of form, nor any common pro- 
erties of soil. It is surrounded, like the Lake of Tiberias, 
by lofty and barren mountains; and is also remarkable for the 
death-like stillness of its waters. The surrounding scenery 
is represented as being in the highest degree grand and 
awful; and its desolate aspect is well adapted to the mar- 
vellous tales which are told of its malignant influence. The 
waters of this lake were formerly believed to be destruc- 
tive of animal life, so that no fishes could live in them ; 
that birds flying across were killed by the pestilential ex- 
halations from its surface ; that heavy bodies were buoyed 
up by the specific gravity of its waters ; and, finally, a sin- 
gular species of fruit, called the apples of Sodom, was said 
to be produced on its shores, which was beautiful to the 
eyes, but bitter to the taste, and full of ashes or dust within. 
All these fables have, however, disappeared before the ra- 
tional inquiries of modern travellers. It is now known, that 
the supposed deadly waters of this lake swarm with my- 
riads of fishes; that flocks of swallows are seen constantly 
skimming along its surface; that the absence of other birds 
arises from the want of vegetable food in the adjacent 
rocks or barren plains ; and that the mysterious fruit found 
on its shores is as natural as any other vegetable produc- 
tion. Respecting this fruit various theories have prevailed. 
Tacitus and Josephus are the first authors who mention 
its singular properties ; other authors, describing this fruit 
as an emblem of worldly pleasures, fair without, but full of 
rottenness within, gave a romantic and fabulous cast to the 
story; so that subsequent travellers, such as Pococke and 
Shaw, doubted the existence of any such production. 
Hasselquist, however, the botanist, described it as the fruit 
of the Solanum melongena, found in abundance near the 
Dead Sea, of which the fruit, when attacked, turns to dust, 
the skin only remaining entire, and of a beautiful colour. M. 
Seetzen thought that he discovered the fruit called the apple 
of Sodom, which contained within a sort of cotton resem- 
bling silk ; while Chateaubriand describes it as growing on 
a shrub which he found everywhere within three leagues 
of the mouth of the Jordan. Before it is ripe it is filled 
with a corrosive and saline juice ; and when dried it con- 
tains a blackish seed, that may be compared to ashes, and 
which has the taste of a bitter powder’. The water of this 
lake is of greater specific gravity than any other known, 
and is remarkably buoyant. Its specific gravity is 1:21], 
while that of fresh water is 1000. It is impregnated with 
a mixture of different saline substances ; Such as lime, mag- 
nesia, soda, sulphate of lime ; and the taste is a compound 
of salt and bitter, extremely offensive. 

The valley of the Jordan isa marked featurein the scenery 
of Judea. It is situated between the lofty and central range 
of mountains on the west, which rise to the height of from 
1500 to 2000 feet, and the range of the Arabian mountains 
on the east, the height of which does not exceed 1000 feet. 
Nothing can exceed the forbidden aspect of these western 
hills ; not a blade of verdure is to be seen over their whole 
extent, nor any sound to be heard; the eastern range is 
equally barren, except some little dells near the plain, where 
the rains, being collected, favour vegetation. This is said 
to be the wilderness in which the Saviour dwelt with wild 
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beasts, while angels ministered to him; and it certainly Palestine. 


forms, according to the accounts of all travellers, a most 
appropriate scene for such an incident. In the mountains 
are many grottos of the early anchorites, in long ranges, 
and consisting of separate chambers, now entirely desert- 
ed. Here Mr Buckingham observed the remains of a fine 
Roman aqueduct, consisting of at least twenty arches, and 
leading from the foot of the mountains, in a direction from 
west to east, into the valley of Jordan. Here also he fixed 
the site of the cities of Bethel and Ai, describing the na- 
ture of the ground as being extremely favourable for the 
ambush by which these cities were destroyed. The great 
plain of Jordan, hemmed in on both sides by mountains, 
fills up the whole space between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, and it is about fifteen miles in breadth. 
This plain is in some parts unfertile, the soil being covered 
with a saline incrustation, and having small heaps of a 
white powder like sulphur scattered at intervals over its 
surface; in other parts it is more fertile, being covered 
with a carpet of green. The country that lies beyond the 
Arabian mountains on the east of the valley of Jordan, is 
a sort of table-land, though still diversified in its sur- 
face: it isa fine country, of an entirely different aspect 
from the bare mountains of Judea, and rivalling in fertility 
and picturesque beauty the celebrated plains of Zabulon 
and Esdraelon in Galilee and Samaria. Mr Bucking- 
ham describes with equal delight and admiration the 
varied beauties of this romantic region, the Decapolis of 
the Romans, the seat of ten renowned cities, famed for 
wealth and refinement, but now a scene of desolation, over 
which the wild Arab ranges with his flocks in quest of 
pasture or of prey. The country, according to the account 
of this traveller, is of extraordinary richness, abounding in 
the most beautiful prospects of thick forests, verdant slopes, 
and extensive plains. The landscape alone varied at every 
turn, and gave new beauties from every different point of 
view. “The general face of this region,” he adds, “ im- 
proved as we advanced farther into it; and every new 
direction of our path opened upon us views which sur- 
prised and charmed us by their grandcur and their beauty. 
Lofty mountains gave an outline of the most magnificent 
character; flowing beds of secondary hills softened the 
romantic wildness of the picture ; gentle slopes, clothed with 
wood, gave a rich variety of tints hardly to be imitated by 
the pencil ; deep valleys, filled with murmuring streams and 
verdant meadows, offered all the luxuriance of cultivation ; 
and herds and flocks gave life and animation to scenes as 
grand, as beautiful, and as highly picturesque, as the ge- 
nius or taste of a Claude could either invent or desire.” 
This district of Bothin, or the ancient Battanea, is dis- 
tinguished by numerous caverns hollowed out of the calca- 
reous mountains, which served formerly as the abodes of 
the ancient inhabitants, and now of the wandering Arabs. 
It was here that a modern traveller, Dr Seetzen, discovered, 
in 1816, the ruins of Djerash, the ancient Gerasa, where 
temples, superb amphitheatres of marble, and hundreds of 
columns, are still seen, among other splendid remains of its 
ancient grandeur. The finest object which he met with 
was a long street bordered on each side witha row of Co- 
rinthian columns of marble, and terminating in a semicir- 
cular open space surrounded with sixty Ionic columns. 
This city occupied nearly a square about a mile in length, 
facing the four cardinal points. It stood on the slopes of 
two opposite hills. The whole surface of the western hill 
is covered with temples, theatres, colonnades, and orna- 
mental architecture. The plan of the city was distinctly 
traced by Mr Buckingham, amid its splendid ruins; the 
main street intersected by two other streets at right angles, 
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Palestine. in which the Ionic and Corinthian orders prevail. A de- 
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the theatre, and the other 
ornamental buildings which are seen at this place, and of 
which, though in ruin, alarge proportion still remains, would 
be inconsistent with our present limits; and the reader is 
therefore referred to the work of Mr Buckingham, which 
contains ample details on the subject.'’ Amman, the an- 
cient Philadelphia, one of the principal cities of Decapolis, 
presents also very splendid ruins ; and to the south, on the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, is found the bleak, barren, 
and mountainous district of Carac, where are the ruins 
of Rabboth-Moab, the ancient capital, and formerly a popu- 
lous and an important place. Farther to the north are 
found the countries called by the moderns Haouran and 
Dschaulan, little known until, of late years, they were ex- 
plored by the travellers Dr Seetzen and Burckhardt. They 
consist of a vast plain of table-land, stretching southward 
from Damascus, not watered by any great river, yet ren- 
dered fertile by the industry of the inhabitants, who col- 
lect the rain-water into ponds for the purpose of irrigation, 
and thus contrive to raise large crops of grain. Of these 
countries Haouran is the most celebrated for its luxuriant 
harvests of wheat; and the undulations of the ripened grain 
on its extensive fields have been compared to the rolling 
waves of the ocean. Many hummocks are seen scattered 
over the plain, the sites generally of deserted villages. 
All these lummocks, and every stone found in the field, 
all the building stones, and the whole mountains of Haou- 
ran, consist of basalt; and the houses being entirely built 
of this stone, even to the door-posts, present rather a 
sombre appearance. 

The vegetable products of Palestine have been partly 
described in the preceding sketch of the country. On thie 
fertile plains of Galilee and Samaria, as well as in the val- 
leys among the hills, are produced abundant crops of grain, 
namely, wheat, rye, barley, Indian millet, also cotton, lin- 
seed, and tobacco, while the limestone rocks andstony valleys 
are clothed with plantations of the fig, the vine, and the olive 
trees ; pumpkins, cucumbers, and melons are also produced 
in great abundance and perfection. The water-melons, 
especially, which are produced at Joppa, are celebrated all 
over the Levant, and are delicious. ‘They are also found 
at Damietta in Egypt, and seem to owe their flavour to 
the peculiar soil of these two places; for when they are 
transplanted, though they be cultivated in the same manner, 
they lose their exquisite flavour, and quickly degenerate.’ 
The orange tree, dates, and bananas, and other delicate 
fruits, also flourish in Palestine. Sesamum abounds, which 
affords oil; and the doura, a species of grain similar to that 
in Egypt. Maize thrives in light soils, and rice on marshy 
grounds. Indigo grows wild on the banks of the Jordan, 
and with care and industry might be brought to perfection. 
The white mulberry forms the riches of the mountain 
country of the Druses, by means of the beautiful silks which 
are obtained from it; and the grapes, that grow especially 
on the mountains of Lebanon, yield red and white wines, 
which rival those of France or Portugal. Jaffa boasts her 
lemons and her water-melons, and Gama possesses both 
the dates of Mecca and the pomegranates of Algiers. 
Sugar is cultivated in the adjoining country of Syria; and 
there is little doubt that it might be transplanted with suc- 
cess to the equally congenial soil of Palestine. The coffee 
shrub from Arabia might also be cultivated with equal suc- 
cess. Palestine produces a variety of forest trees. The 
sea-shore is lined with mastic trees, palms, and prickly 
pears. Higher up, the sycamore tree repays the labour cf 
the cultivator, and natural groves arise, of oaks, cypresses, 
andraches, and turpentine trees. The oaks of Bashan still 
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remain, and Lebanon is crowned with its stately cedars. Pal 
The ground is covered with shrubs and fragrant flowers ; 
so that the vegetation on the mountains lias been compar- 
ed to that of Ida in Crete.2 In the desert and rocky places 
are found scanty cypresses, bushes of the aloe and prickly 
pear, and a few other thorny shrubs. 

Owing to the gross ignorance and the wandering and Minvily 
predatory habits of the inhabitants of Palestine, no ine 
quiries have ever been made into the mineral produee of 
the country ; though there is little doubt but the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, if they were explored, would yield mine- 
ral ores, and other valuable substances. Rich iron mines 
are said to exist in the country of the Druses, but 
whether they are worked with any effeet does not seem 
to be known. Nitre is here abundant, but alum and vitriols 
are less frequent. ‘he only metal found is iron. The 
mountains along the shores of the Dead Sea consist of 
granite; and the country in many parts exhibits traces | 
of a volcanic origin. Mr Buekingham, while crossing the 
river Hieromax in his journey to Nazareth, observed that 
the dark masses of rock over which it took its course re- 
sembled a stream of cooled lava. ‘The stones of its bed 
were porous, and on the ground were small patches of sul- 
phur in many places; and he was of opinion that all these, 
together with the hot springs he had visited, the lakes of 
Cesarea and Tiberias, the sulphureous and unfertile nature 
of the plain of Jericho in many parts, and the whole phe- 
nomena of the Dead Sea, namely, the bitumen, the lavas, 
and the pumice, which continue to be thrown ashore by 
its waves, were sufficient indications of volcanic fires, per- 
haps on the whole range of the long valley, from near the 
sources of the Jordan, to beyond the point of its issue in 
the great Lake of Asphaltites. ‘The hot springs mention- 
ed above were seen and examined by Mr Buckingham. 
One on the banks of the Hieromax emitted a highly sul- 
phureous odour, and its heat was painful if the hand was 
immersed in its water beyond a few seconds. In the 
baths near Tiberias the water had also a slightly sulphu- 
reous taste, and was of a light-green colour; though the 
heat was not much greater than that of the atmosphere, 
the thermometer, which was at eighty-four degrees, rising | 
when immersed in the water only to eighty-six. Thehill | 
from which these baths are supplied consists of a black and 
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brittle sulpliureous stone, which is found in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in other 
parts of the valley in which it is situated. Here also is 
found a species of limestone called the fetid, and emitting 
a highly offensive smell. The bitumen that is seen on 
the shores of this lake, or is collected in the middle of it 
by boats and rafts, rises from the bottom and floats on the _ 
surface. ; 
The climate of Palestine varies in different districts, Clin e- i 
according to the locality and elevation of the ground ; and 
the plains on the sea-shore are subjected to intense heat, — 
accompanied with heavy rains. The plains in the interior, — 
and especially those near Arabia, are subjeet to drought 
and to scorching heat; while the Libanus range of moun- 
tains, covered with everlasting snow, diffuse a refreshing 
coolness all around. In these elevated regions the winter, 
lasting from November to March, is sharp and rigorous. 
Heavy falls of snow take place every year, and cover the 
ground to the depth of several feet for months together. 
The spring and the autumn are mild and agreeable, and 
the summer is not oppressive. In the plains the heats du- 
ring summer are tost excessive. Dr Clarke mentions, . 
that on the 6th July, at twelve o’clock, Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, in a gloomy recess under ground, perfeetly shaded, 
stood at 100 degrees. In the course of the same month 
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clature into modern language. The most remarkable of Palestine 
the feathered race may, however, be mentioned, such as “~~~” 


alestine. the thermometer, before noon, in the shadiest place that 
= could be found, stood at 102. During this excessive heat 


all nature seems to droop, and every animal seeks the 
shade. But the chameleon, the lizard, the serpent, and all 
sorts of beetles, bask in the sun, even at noon, on rocks and 
sandy places, and seem to rejoice under his scorching rays. 
These overpowering heats commence as soon as the sun has 
passed the equator, and continue till October. During 
this season the simoom, or the south wind of the desert, is 
frequently experienced. In July, Dr Clarke felt the parch- 
ing influence of this unhealthy wind, which pervaded all 
places alike, coming as if from a furnace, and producing a 
feeling of suffocation. He himself was affected with gid- 
diness and burning thirst from the fierce blast; afterwards 
with hcadach, frequent fits of shivering; and, finally, with 
violent fever. These Winds continue from one to three 
days. Easterly gales prevail during the spring and part 
of the summer. In June variable breezes commence, and 
blow from all points in the course of a single day. During 
the autumnal equinox, the north-west, which is a clear, 
dry, and sharp wind, begins to blow with strength. In 
November the wind shifts to the west and south-west, 
which invariably brings on heavy rains; the west wind 
being called by the Arabs the father of rain. Palestine, 
from its northern latitude, is without the range of the tropi- 
cal rains; and has in their stead the early and the latter rains 
in spring and autumn. Thesc are generally copious, though 
they sometimes fail, when the country is burnt up with 
drought. The heaviest rains fall generally in December, 
which in January spread a covering of verdure over the 
whole country. But when Mr Buckingham was travelling 
in Palestine, drought had prevailed from October to Ja- 
huary, with only an interval of two or three days’ rain ; 
and the whole country had a dry and parched appearance. 
The winter is so mild in the plains and along the sea- 
shore, that orange trees, dates, and bananas, and other 
delicate fruits, flourish in the open field. It is during this 
season that, contrary to what is observed in other coun- 
tries, storms of thunder and lightning generally take place, 
accompanied by heavy showers of rain or large hail-stones. 
Maundrell mentions, that he met with a severe storm of 
heavy rain, with terrible lightning and thunder, on the 
3d of March, in his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem! 
An enumeration of the animals which belong to Pa- 
lestine is given in the sacred volume; but the particular 
animal to which the Hebrew name applies is often a ques- 
tion among the learned, and hence the zoology of this 
country may perhaps be best illustrated from the descrip- 
tions of modern travellers. Its domestic animals are chiefly 
those of Europe, with the addition of the buffalo and the 
camel. Its wild animals are the ounce or the panther, 
the hyena, the jackall, and, according to some, lions have 
been seen among the rushes and thickets on the banks of 
the Jordan. The gazelle or the antelope, supposed to be 
the roebuck or tzebi of the Hebrews, is seen in flocks bound« 
ing over the grassy plains, and is often hunted by the 
Arabs. The wild boar is also an object of the chase; and 
on a plain covered with bushes in the vicinity of Mount 
Carmel, Mr Buckingham saw a party of soldiers in pur- 
suit ofa large wild black boar, which still fled from the 
horsemen, though wounded and streaming with blood. 
Among the wild and solitary mountains the fallow-deer is 
to be found ; also the wild goat, with horns bending over 
the back, a foot or fifteen inches in length; and the wild 
ass, which is found in all the most desolate parts of Asia. 
Of the ornithology of Palestine we have no very accurate 
orscientific account. There is, indeed, in the law of Moses 
an enumeration of the clean and the unclean birds; but 
Steat difficulties occur in translating the Hebrew nomen- 


1 Maundrell’s Journey, p. 9. 


the eagle, the vulture with the feathered ring round the 
neck, and from four to five feet in height,” the ostrich, the 
hawk, the kite, the raven, &c. ; and of sea-birds, the pe- 
lican, the stork, the cormorant, &c. Serpents and other 
reptiles, quickened into mischievous activity by the heat 
of the climate, are common in Palestine; and Dr Clarke 
mentions, that in passing through the streets of Nazareth 
he perceived a woman issuing hastily from a house, carry- 
ing a cradle containing an infant, and frantic with rage 
and grief. Returning immediately, she was seen beating 
something violently on the ground, which proved to be an 
enormous serpent, which she found near her infant, and 
which she quickly despatched, filling the air all the while 
with the most piercing shrieks. Dr Clarke does not de- 
scribe to what species this serpent belonged. The gecko 
is a deadly reptile of the lizard tribe, resembling a cha- 
meleon, his head triangular and large, the eyes large, the 
tongue flat, rounded at the end, and covered with small 
scales, and the teeth so sharp as to make an impression on 
steel. It is of a green colour, spotted with brilliant red, 
and its bite kills in a few hours. The viper is remarkable 
for the malignity of its poison. It is about the thickness 
of a man’s arm, about two feet long, and beautifully varie- 
gated with yellow and brown spots. The black serpent is 
about a cubit in length, and the thickness of a man’s finger. 
Its bite is not incurable. The cerastes, or horned viper, 
described by Bruce, is also found in Palestine; and the 
asp, the well-known cobra di capello. The former moves 
with great rapidity backwards or forwards, and has all the 
cunning of the serpent brood, creeping silently, and with 
its head averted, towards the object of its attack, until 
within a sufficient distance for the fatal spring. This is 
supposed to be the adder of the Scriptures. Other species 
of serpents are enumerated; and to this frightful cata- 
logue is added the scorpion, whose bite, though not dead- 
ly, causes serious illness and pain. The country is occasion- 
ally visited by swarms of locusts, in such numbers that they 
darken the air, and consume grass, foliage, and every de- 
scription of vegetation. 
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Palestine has been so often conquered and occupied by Popula- 


foreigners, that its population now presents a mixture of tion. 


different races, so that it is not easy to say to what class 
the inhabitants chiefly belong. The Turks, the last con- 
querors of the country, are numerous, and occupy all the 
civil and military posts; but the Greek Christians are also 
a numerous body, and form a great proportion of the inha+ 
bitants of the towns. There are, besides, the Druses and 
the Maronites; the European Christians, Jews, Armenians, 
and Nestorians; and the wandering Arabs, who range over 
the desert plains. The Greek Christians enjoy the most 
ample toleration; and there is scarcely any considerable 
city without one or more convents. The Christians are 
generally more active in trade than the Mahommedans, 
and they have gradually increased in numbers and in 
wealth. In some places they mingle more freely with the 
Moslems than in the more civilized parts of Syria, to which 
the power of the pashas extends ; and enjoy a community 
of privileges, without any enforcement of those odious dis- 
tinctions of dress, tribute, and name, imposed by the 
Turkish oppressor, as the badge of servitude. It was as- 
serted to Mr Buckingham, that there are Bedouin Arabs 
dwelling in tents, who have been converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, and live in the regular exercise of that religion. 
But of those remarkable converts he could obtain no ac- 
count. These Christians, however, profane their creed by 
an admixture of superstitious rites; and Dr Clarke, as well 
as other travellers, gave them no credit for the morality of 

repre 
* Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, vol. i. p. 189. 
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Palestine. their lives. The contentions of the different Christian sects 
—\—" in Jerusalem, for admission into the temple, are often 


stained with blood; and many other examples are given of 
their gross superstition, and ignorance of the first principles 
of the Christian faith. After observing, that in Jerusalem 
there are sects of every denomination, and perhaps of al- 
most every religion upon earth, Dr Clarke observes, “ if we 
add, that, under the name of Christianity, every degrading 
superstition and profane rite equally remote from the en- 
lightened tenets of the gospel and the dignity of human 
nature are professed and tolerated, we shall afford a true 
picture of the state of society in this country. ‘The 
Druses, who reside in the mountains of Libanus, are asin- 
gular sect, whose tenets appear to incline to deism, as they 
profess to regard all modes of faith with equal indifference. 
Their number is estimated at 120,000. ‘They are valiant, 
and faithful to their emirs or chiefs, and rigidly adhere to 
the barbarous principle of revenging blood by blood. Of 
the doctrines, practices, and manners of this singular sect, 
no very accurate account has ever been obtained. Dr 
Clarke, who conversed with one of them respecting their 
peculiar tenets, says that they worship Jonas the prophet, 
and Mahommed. Their rites are pagan, and they pay the 
highest adoration to a calf. Those with whom he con- 
versed confessed that the pantheon of the Druses admitted 
indiscriminately, as objects of adoration, every deity or idol 
that had been worshipped by Heathens, Jews, Christians, 
or Mahommedans; all the prophets, especially Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, as well as Jesus and Mahommed; that every even- 
ing the okhals or priests set up a molten idol in the form 
of a calf, before which persons of both sexes make their 
prostrations; and then he adds, that a promiscuous inter- 
course takes place between the sexes. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether this stain of licentiousness can attach to 
the whole sect, as it is inconsistent with those habits of 
strict probity and industry, and that love of independence, 
which they are admitted on all hands to possess. The 
same traveller afterwards adds, that it is not true that they 
betray any inclination to Mahommedanism, because they 
show every mark of hatred and contempt to the Moslems, 
while they behave with benevolence and kindness to the 
Christians, whose religion they respect. Their language is 
Arabic; in every thing else they are a distinct race of men. 
From their physiognomy alone Dr Clarke was able to select 
one of the Druses from a whole company of Arabs. “A cer- 
tain nobleness and dignity of feature,” he adds, “a marked 
elevation of countenance, a superior deportment, always 
distinguished them, accompanied by openness, sincerity, 
and very engaging manners.” Although Mount Libanus 
be the chief residence of this sect, individuals are scatter- 
ed over every part of the Holy Land. The Maronites, to 
the north of the country of the Druses, are inhabitants of 
the mountains of Syria, though great numbers of them 
dwell in Palestine. The inhabitants of Sephaury are 
chiefly Maronites, and they are found in Nazareth, along 
with Greeks and Catholics, as well as in other cities of Ga- 
lilee. They are connected with the church of .Rome, 
though they maintain the legality of marriage among the 
priesthood. Their patriarch resides at Karobin, in Syria, 
which may be considered as their capital. They are in- 
dustrious cultivators; the common people, and also the 
sheiks, living economically, says Malte-Brun, under a rus- 
tic roof, and receiving with hospitality and kindness every 
Christian traveller into the bosom of their families. The 
Jews are found in considerable numbers throughout Pales- 
tine. Of late years they have greatly increased, though 
they are a degraded race, not only tyrannized and trampled 
on by the Turks, but exposed to every species of cruel in- 
dignity. Mr Buckingham mentions, that while he was 


1 ‘Travels in Palestine, vol. ii. chap. xiii. p. 405. 


travelling from Nazareth to Tiberias, he met a party of Pal 


Jews mounted on asses, who, considering him, from his Tur- “= 


kish dress and white turban, to be a Mahommedan, all dis- 
mounted and passed by on foot. ‘“ These persecuted 
people,” he adds, “ are held in such opprobrium here, that 


it is forbidden to them to pass a Mussulman mounted, 


while Christians are suffered to do so either on mules or 
asses, though to them it is also forbidden to ride on horse- 
back without the express permission of the pasha.” The 
Bedouin Arabs wander in considerable numbers over the 
desert plains of Palestine. In habits, dress, and manners 
they very nearly resemble their brethren of the Arabian 
deserts. They subsist by pasture and robbery, attacking 
and murdering, without remorse, the defenceless traveller 
who may fall in their way. The open country is, in this 
manner, a scene of rapine and violence. The husbandman 
who sows is never sure of reaping the harvest ; his cattle, 
his corn, may be swept away in a moment by an irruption 
of Arab cavalry from the eastern deserts. The robbery 
of the way-faring man when he fell among thieves in his 
journey among the mountains of Jericho, and the surprise, 
by three bands of plunderers, of Job’s sons when their 
camels were carried off and themselves put to the sword, 
are events often realised in the modern history of Palestine. 
A certain ill-regulated police prevails in the towns, under 
the rule of the Turkish pashas, though without any sure 
protection either for life or property ; and their power is as 
frequently used in plundering as in protecting their sub- 
jects. But throughout the deserts there is no form of 
civil order or authority to control the lawless violence of 
the Arab hordes, and life and property are only held by 
the tenure of the sword. All ranks, accordingly, whether 
cultivators or traders, carry arms ; partly, says Mr Buck- 
ingham, that their country is sometimes scoured by horse 
Arabs from the eastern deserts, when they must stand 
on their defence, “ and partly because it is the fashion 
to be armed, insomuch that the being without weapons 
of some kind or other is always imputed to great poverty 
or to cowardice.” Manners are formed by circumstances, 


‘and this habit of wearing arms strongly marks a disor- 


derly state of society. ‘The unhappy peasantry may be 
regularly plundered by the pashas, or by a sudden in- 
road of Arab horsemen. The fields are in this manner ne- 
glected; the country in many parts lies desolate ; the fer- 
tile soil, to use the expression of an eloquent writer, main- 
taining an unequal conflict between the bounty of Provi- 
dence to renovate, and the wickedness of man to destroy. 
In the more barbarous parts, where the cultivators live in a 
state of complete independence of pashas or other gover- 
nors, there is no private property in land. It is so abundant 
that the only claim to any particular spot is having ploughed 
it, which entitles the person to the produce of the harvest 
for that season. ‘The dress of those Arabs in Palestine, 
and throughout all Syria, especially of the men, is simple 
and uniform, consisting of a blue shirt of cotton cloth de- 
scending below the knees, the legs and feet being exposed, 
or covered with ancient buskin, or with the sandal exactly 
as it is seen on some Grecian statues. They sometimes 
wear a cloak of very coarse and heavy camel's hair-cloth, 
with broad black stripes passing vertically down the back. 
It is one square piece, either with or without a seam down 
the back, as was the garment of our Saviour, for which the 
soldiers cast lots,—“ it was without seam woven from the 
top ;” and on this account it is always esteemed the more 
valuable. A small turban, or rather a dirty rag, is bound 
across their temples, one corner of which, sometimes frin- 
ged with strings in knots, is allowed to hang down. The 
‘Arab women seem as if they took pains to disfigure them- 
selves. According to Dr Clarke, they render their persons 


2 Ibid. vol. ii. chap. xiv. p. 460. 
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territory. The Philistines lived in them in a state of vas- Palestine. 
salage. The tribe of Asher was expelled from the sea- —~~— 


sine. as hideous and disgusting as any barbarians of the South 
ww Seas. 


Their faces, heads, and arms are tattooed and cover- 
ed with hideous scars; their eye-lashes and eyes are always 
painted with some dingy black or blue powder; their lips 
of a deep and dusky blue ; their teeth jet black; their nails 
and fingers brick red; and their wrists as well as their 
ankles laden with large metal cinctures studded with sharp 
knobs and bits of glass. Their countenances are further 
disfigured with other unsightly ornaments. A small but- 
ton studded with pearl, or a piece of glass or any other 
glittering substance, is fastened bya plug and thrust through 
the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes they have a large 
ring depending from the nose, and covering the upper lip ; 
in short, all the devices of vanity in this country have the 
effect of maiming and disfiguring rather than of adorning 
the persons of the Arabian females. The same state of so- 
ciety and manners prevails among the Bedouin Arabs who 
inhabit Palestine as among those who traverse the Arabian 
deserts; and for farther particulars of their peculiar habits 
the reader is therefore referred to the article ARABIA, 
where their character and customs are fully described. 

When the promised land was divided among the ten 
tribes, Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, Dan, Ephraim, Zabulon, 
Naphtali, and part of Manasseh, were placed on the western, 
commonly called this side of Jordan, while Reuben, Gad, 
and the remaining part of Manasseh, were placed on the 
eastern side, commonly called beyond Jordan. 

The following table contains the ancient Canaanitish di- 
vision of Palestine, and its division among the twelve tribes, 
compared with its division by the Romans. 


Ancient Canaanitish Israelitish Division. Roman Division. 


Division. 
Sidoni Tribe of Asher.......4... 7} 
Sidonians.............4. (In Libanus.) 
PNT. 5 a0 .0s.05.sesinesso Upper Galilee. 
Unknown........ , ee | (North-west of the Lake 
of Gennesareth.) 
4 f ZEDUL ON Has. sec ccc sseescscers 
PHCTOSILCS....0.-0.00000 VY (West of that lake.) 
GAIT «5 .nsies seats « ae « gs, Lower Galilee. 
AUG SAMEC..........0000. (Valley of Esdraelon. 
Mount Tabor.) 
Half tribe of Manasseh.. } 
a. (Dora and Cesarea), 
PIVILCS .5.+ sss ccescereee mingled with the fol- | 
lowing. \ Samaria. 
AT, oar 8 22 nea so oe 
The same....... aeseese (Sichem, Samaria, dis- j 
trict of Sarouas.) 
SGM AVIAN ei... 2% dence case 
: Between Ephraim and 
Jebusites....,.....000 ( sual. Sates Gieme: 
rusalem.) 
Au ie ee a ee 
Hethites, Amortes-} (Hebron. Judea pro- } Judea. 
per.) 
aout DUPCORE «salir...» .atine + oes 
teri, Pac. pp Soutl-west of Sudah.) 
stina propria.) (Joppa, &c.) J 
RCO aioii.. 2c. c0e0e aeons 
Moabites...........000 (Persea proper, south- 
ern Hesbon.) 


CR odio eR ocagh AP 
(Northern Perza, part + Perzea. 
of Decapolis and of 
Ammonitis.) 
Half tribe of Manasseh.. 
(Gaulonitis, Batanea.) 


Ammonites, Gilead... 


Kingdom of Bashan 


The Canaanites and Israelites having long led the lives 
of shepherds, their limits are not quite distinct. Michaelis 
could not complete the researches which Reland and D’ An- 
ville began, nor can any one. The tribes of Simeon and 
Dan do not appear to have ever occupied their whole 


coast by the ‘Tyrians: Reuben, Gad, and the eastern half 
of Manasseh, appear never to have subjugated all the Am- 
monites and Moabites. . 
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When the children of Israel took their departure from History. 


Egypt, Moses was their ruler and their guide. It was 
through him that their Divine Legislator gave them laws 
and statutes, the administration of which was also com- 
mitted to him; and he led them through the wilderness, 
where they were fed by the miraculous interposition of 
heaven. But the burden of his office being too great for 
him, the judicial duties were divided; all lesser causes 
being, by the advice of his father-in-law, referred to the 
rulers of thousands, of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens,! 
while those of greater moment were only submitted to the 
chief judge ; the power of making laws in this holy com- 
munity being the high prerogative of its Divine head, and 
obedience being all that was required of man. The duties 
of a Jewish ruler were simplified and greatly abridged, 
being confined to the guidance of the host through the wil- 
derness or in battle, though even here every important 
movement was directed by means of the pillar of the cloud 
by day or of the fire by night. 

Moses was succeeded in his office by Joshua and the 
other judges; and when the host of the Israelites had ob- 
tained possession of the land of Canaan, which was to be 
equally divided as an inheritance among the ten tribes, 
and where they were to rest from all their toils, new laws 
were given them by the same authority, adapted to the si- 
tuation in which they were now placed. The land was 
partitioned by lot among the different tribes, and was 
again subdivided among the families of the same tribe, 
and was declared inalienable, and the perpetual inheritance 
of the families to whom it was originally assigned. Ac- 
cordingly, every fiftieth year, which was proclaimed to be 
a year of jubilee, all debts and mortgages on land were de- 
clared to be cancelled, and every man was to return into 
his own land, which was not to be sold for ever, but on 
which all burdens that had been incurred were to cease. 
Other laws were passed for enforcing the purity of divine 
worship and of moral conduct, and of equity in the trans- 
actions between man and man; also for the punishment 
of idolatry and other iniquities, for it was the peculiar dis- 
tinction of this community, that the law took cognisance 
not only of offences against society, but of every breach of 
the divine commands. The order of the priesthood was also 
instituted in the family of Levi; gifts and sacrifices were 
offered by them in expiation of sin ; and various acts were 
enumerated by which the children of Israel became un- 
clean, and which, though innocent in themselves, were yet 
employed to point out the great defilement of sin, and 
for which, therefore, certain modes of purification were ap- 
pointed. The distinction was also laid down between clean 
and unclean animals, from the latter of which the holy 
people were commanded to abstain. An enumeration was 
made in the plains of Moab, of all the males of the children 
of Israel above twenty years of age, and the sum of them is 
given at 601,700; the Levites, who were not mentioned 
among the rest, amounted to 23,000, which makes the sum of 
624,700 males above twenty years of age. Every male being 
liable to military service, Israel could thus bring into the field 
a powerful military force, by whose irresistible attack, aided 
by the favouring interposition of heaven, all the minor states 
of Canaan were overwhelmed. After the death of Moses 
the supreme rule in Israel was vested in judges, under whom 
was an inferior officer, namely, the prince of the tribe, or the 
head of thousands; and under him the princes of families, 
or commanders of hundreds; though the powers possessed 


1 Exod. chap. xviii. 
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Palestine. by the chief judge have never been exactly defined, nor in 


what relation he stood to the other subordinate rulers in 
Israel. The Israelites, after their settlement in the land 
of Canaan, were involved in wars with the surrounding 
states, and were often given into their hands on account 
of their disobedience. ‘The land was in this manner fre- 
quently wasted, and the earthly happiness of the chosen 
people interrupted, by the inroads of their neighbours. 
From these enemies they were saved by deliverers raised 
up to them, under whose peaceful sway the land enjoyed 
long intervals of rest. But during the old age of Samuel, 
in consequence of the perversion of judgment through 
bribery by unfaithful judges, the people were dissatisfied, 
and entreated, against the solemn protest of this aged pro- 
phet, that they should have a king, like the nations around 
them; and Samucl was desired to hearken to their request. 
Saul was accordingly chosen king, from whom, on account 
of his disobedience, the kingdom was rent, and given to 
David; and he terminated his fatal course in a disastrous de- 
feat on the mountains of Gilboa, in which he and his son Jo- 
nathan were slain. David now ascended the throne without 
dispute, and commenced a prosperous reign, in the course of 
which he subdued all his enemies; and although the peace of 
the country was disturbed by the domestic treason of Absa- 
lom, yet he left a flourishing kingdom to his successor Solo- 
mon, under whose reign Judea was enlarged on every side, 
and became one of the most flourishing eimpires of Asia, ex- 
tending on the east as far as the Euphrates, and, possessing 
ports both on the Mediterranean and on the Red Sea, had 
begun to rival Tyrc in arts as well as in commerce. David 
was a man of war, but Solomon was devoted to peace; and 
during his reign, accordingly, was constructed that magnifi- 
cent temple at Jerusalem, which was the wonder of future 
ages. From the ports of the Mediterranean, also, the trade 
of Judea was extended to the most distant parts. “ Every 
three years,” it is said, “ once came the ships of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.”! ‘These 
are the productions of India, which Solomon had received 
from these ships, in exchange, it is said, for the fine wheat 
of Syria, which was largely exported. These ships of Tar- 
shish, it is supposed, descending the Persian Gulf, stretched 
across the Indian Ocean to the coast of Malabar, whence 
they again returned with the favourable monsoon; a ha- 
zardous voyage in that early age, which, with the time 
put off in trading at the intermediate ports, might well 
occupy three years. 

After the death of Solomon, the kingdom of Judah was 
divided into two sovereignties. The tyrannical conduct 
of Rehoboam, in which he persisted, against the advice of 
his aged councillors, gave rise to the revolt of the ten 
tribes, who chose Jeroboam for their king; and thus began 
that division of the empire which paved the way for its 
downfall, under the successive attacks of its eneniies. The 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah were hereafter ruled by 
different monarchs, who, no longer joining against their 
common enemies, waged war against each other ; and,who, 
in place of the union that might have been expected in the 
descendants from a common stock, regarded each other 
with all the aversion of aliens. In the mean time, the 
powerful empires of Assyria and Babylon in the east, and 
of Egypt in the south, were now contending with each 
other for the dominion of the world. Their vast armies 
had frequently threatened the comparatively petty state 
of Judea; and at length, in the rcign of Hoshea, 719 
years before the Christian era, Samaria, the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel, was taken by the king of Assyria, the 
land was conquered, and the whole nation carried into 
captivity. 

We subjoin a list of the kings who reigned in Samaria, 


with the length of their several reigns, and the period when P: 
they reigned. 


Years. B.C. Years. B.C. 
1. Jeroboam.......22 990] 12. Jeroboam II.....41 834 
ow Nadad seasinsiiess 2 968 | Ist Interregnum.....22 793 
ae dD BAS NAb. create ore 23 966 | 13. Zechariah 
de, Mi aed cre SaAdo cronraters 1 943 and Shallum vel 771 
5. Zimriand Omrill 942 | 14. Menahem.........10 770 
a 22 931115. Pekahahiah....... 2 760 
7. Ahaziah.......... 2 909) 16. Pekah.............20 758 
8. Jelioram or | 2d Interregnum......10 738 
Joram a lel et em 9 a8 
2). Stale seals ogame 28 895 —_, 
10. Jej@phariaens.«s 17 867| Samaria taken 271 719 
11. Jehoash or 
ome \ 16 850 


The kingdom of Judah, weakened by the loss of the ten 
tribes, was in its turn assailed by the king of Babylon. 
During the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Palestine with a formidable army, which the Jews had no 
means of resisting; and the ruin of the nation was for a 
time only averted by prudent submission. But the hum- 
bled king, impatient of dependence, seizing, as he thought, 
a favourable opportunity, made a new effort to throw off 
the yoke of the king of Babylon. The siege and capture 
of Jerusalem was the consequence of this rash attempt, 
when the king and all the princes of Judah were carried 
captives to Babylon. His son Jehoiachin was set up to 
reign in his stead, who was also brought to Babylon, with 
all the precious vessels belonging to the temple, and Ze- 
dekiah was declared king. He, like his predecessors, took 
up arms against the king of Babylon, who, incensed by 
these repeated rebellions, resolved on the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the utter extermination of the Jewish na- 
tion. Jerusalem was accordingly besieged by a powerful 
army; the Jews made an obstinate defence, and the siege 
lasted for about fifteen or sixteen months, in the course of 
which famine and disease raged within the walls of the 
city, which was at last taken and sacked, and all the 
chief inhabitants carried captives to Babylon, the poor 
of the land being only left to be vine-dressers and hus- 
bandmen. The king was severely punished for his re- 
bellion ; his sons were put to death before his eyes; he 
himself was deprived of his eye-sight, and being loaded 
with fetters, was carried prisoner to Babylon. 

The following is the line of kings who reigned in Jeru- 
salem from the death of Solomon to the destruction of the 
first temple. 


Years. B. C. a (04 
1. Rehoboam...... 17 990| 11. Jotham..........16 757 
2. Abijal.....cceees 3. 97341 12. Ahaz: ..geeeeeeeee 16 741 
, A... date eneae 41 970| 13. Hezekiah......... 299 725 
4, Jehoshaphat....25 929 14. Manasseh........ 55 696 
5. Jehoram or 8 904 1S. Amr sce comes 2 641 
Joram..... 16. Josiah.......0...31 639 
6. Ahaziah.......+- 1 896 | 17. Jehoahaz......... 3 mths. 
7%, Queen Athaliah 6 895 | 18. Jehoiakim....... 11 608 
8. Joash or Je- 19. Coniah or Je- 
dB AD, EF ceed ome 
9, Amaziah........29 849| 20. Zedekiah........ 1] 597 
Interregnum....l1 820 . —_— — 
10. Uzziah or 2 809 Jerusalem taken 404 586 


Azariah. 


Seventy years were appointed as the term of the Jewish 
captivity, in the course of which the empire of Babylon 
was overthrown by Cyrus the king of Persia, under whose 
auspicious and friendly reign the Jews, consisting now 
only of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, were encourag 
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tine. to rebuild their city, and to return to their own land. 


Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, and Ezra, were the leaders that 
presided,over the restoration of the Jewish kingdom. After 
many interruptions from the jealousy and power of their 
enemies, the second temple was at length reared. But it 
was so inferior in splendour to the temple reared by So- 
lomon, that the aged men wept when they contrasted 
this modern structure with the glory of the first house. 
There was wanting, besides, the ark, the holy oracle, with 
the emblematical light of the Divine presence, the Urim 
and the Thummim, from which the divine response was 
given to the inquiries of the high priest. The Jews were 
now ruled by the Persian king and his lieutenants, in 
civil though not in sacred things, which were regulated 
by the law of Moses, as administered by their own high 
priests ; and they enjoyed for a period nearly of two cen- 
turies the blessings of a settled government. After the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander, and the division of his 
kingdom among his successors, Asia was distracted by new 
wars among those rivals for the supreme dominion, and 
the Jews, often embarrassed by these contentions, owed 
their independence rather to the forbearance of their ene- 
mies than to their own strength. At length, however, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, having heard of insurrections among 
them, invaded their territory with a powerful army, and 
besieged and took Jerusalem while it was yet unprepared 
for, defence. He wreaked his vengeance on the unhappy 
Jews, 40,000 of whom were put to death, and an equal 
number reduced to slavery. Other unheard-of cruelties 
were perpetrated by his licentious soldiery, and the holy 
sanctuary itself was grossly profaned. The temple was 
plundered of all its sacred utensils, the goiden candle- 
stick, the table of shew-bread, and the altar of incense, 
and an unclean animal, a sow, was offered by his orders 
on the altar of burnt offerings; part of the flesh was boiled, 
and the liquor sprinkled around, where only the purifying 
blood of the holy sacrifice had been seen before. The 
Jewish nation was at the same time cruelly persecuted ; 
an edict was issued for the extermination of the whole 
race; and, in furtherance of this barbarous policy, Apol- 
lonius, the commander of the troops, when the people 
had assembled in Jerusalem on the holy Sabbath, made 
a furious attack with his troops on the peaceful multitude, 
whom he slaughtered without mercy, or carried into a 
hopeless captivity. The city was plundered, and set on 
fire in many places; the walls were broken down, and a 
strong fortress built on Mount Zion, which commanded 
the temple and the adjacent parts. Having made these 
preparations, he proceeded to farther persecutions against 
the religion of the Jews. They were watched in their visits 
to the holy sanctuary, and harassed by the troops; the 
rite of circumcision was prohibited ; and a compliance 
with the heathen idolatries was enforced at the point of 
the sword. They were compelled to profane the Sabbath, 
and to eat swine’s flesh. ‘The holy temple was violated 
by the worship of Jupiter, whose statue was erected on the 
altar of burnt-offerings, and the licentious revels of the 
Bacchanalia were substituted for the pure festivals of the 
Jewish church. The barbarities that were inflicted as the 
penalty of disobedience to these impious commands ex- 
ceed all belief, and are too shocking to be detailed. ‘The 
rage of persecution spared neither age nor sex; and all 
_ over the country torture and death were inflicted on the 
unhappy persons who, remaining stedfast in their faith, 
refused to Participate in these heathenish rites. 
_ But the tyrant who was thus aiming at the extermina- 
lion of the Jews was scattering over the land the seeds 
of independence, and insuring his own overthrow. The 
unheard-of cruelties committed by his command excited 
the deepest indignation, and at length roused the nation 
toresistance. ‘Ihe lieroic family of the Maccabees, con- 
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sisting of five brethren, the sons of Matthias, a priest of Palestine. 
the race of Asmones, were the champions of the patriotic —~—— 


cause. ‘They were all of incomparable valour; and Judas 
having headed the insurgents, a determined band, though 
small in number, defeated the oppressors of his country in 
many great battles, and restored its independence. But 
he had to, contend against domestic treason as well as fo- 
reign war. Alcinus, who was in the interest of the Syrians, 
assuming the title of high priest, claimed the allegiance of 
the Jews, and Judas was compelled in self-defence to seek 
the alliance of the Romans, who willingly sought a pre- 
tence for interference in the affairs of their neighbours. 
In the mean time the Maccabee chief was slain in the field 
of battle, and was succeeded by his brother Jonathan, 
who, eniploying his power in aiding Alexander in his 
competition for the throne of Syria, was allowed by him 
in return to unite the spiritual authority of the high priest 
with the temporal sway; and under this dynasty of the 
Asmonean princes Palestine was governed for more than 
a hundred years. Jonathan was succeeded by his son 
Simon, who secured the tranquillity of the country by 
cultivating the friendship of Rome. He was cut off, the 
victim of domestic treason, and John Hyrcanus, his younger 
son, ascended the throne. His reign was prosperous and 
successful. He not only threw off the Syrian yoke, but 
extended his territories eastward and northward. He 
besieged and utterly destroyed Samaria; and thus gra- 
tified the vindictive spirit of the Jews against the Sama- 
ritans. The short reign of Aristobulus, his son, followed ; 
afterwards that of Alexander Janneus, whose oppressions 
excited a civil war in the country. The insurgents, calling 
in the aid of the Syrians, became unpopular; and Alex- 
ander, after many reverses, at last succeeded in collecting 
a powerful army, with which he entered his capital in 
triumph, and took severe vengeance on his enemies, or- 
dering a thousand men to be executed on the cross, and 
their wives and children to be butchered before their eyes. 
He was succeeded by his son, Hyrcanus the second. His 
brother Aristobulus, after secretly opposing him for some 
time, at length threw off the mask, and openly aspired to: 
the supreme power. The two competitors were preparing 
to appeal to arms, when the Romans under Pompey, hav- 
ing subdued the greater part of Syria, were now called 
into Palestine as peaceable arbiters in this dispute. Aris- 
tobulus being, however, impatient, had recourse to arms, 
and shut himself up in Jerusalem, which was invested by 
the Roman general Gabinius, the lieutenant of Pompey, 
and carried by assault with prodigious slaughter. The 
authority of Hyrcanus was re-established, and Aristobulus 
was carried prisoner to Rome, whence afterwards making 
his escape, he raised the standard of revolt in Judea. But 
he had no force that could oppose the Roman armies under 
Mark Antony, who speedily re-established the authority 
of Rome in every part of the country. The rule of Judea 
was now delegated to Antipater, the minister of Hyrcanus, 
who appointed his two sons, Phasael and Herod, to be go- 
vernors, the one of Jerusalem, the other of Galilee. But 
a new competitor appeared for the supreme authority in 
Judea, namely, a son of Aristobulus, who, having taken 
refuge among the Parthians, invaded the country with a 
powerful army; he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he took 
and pillaged; he put to death the eldest son of Antipater, 
Phasael, and rendered Hyrcanus incapable of the priest- 
hood, by the extraordinary contrivance of biting off his 
ears. ‘The Romans, however, now ruled in Judea; they 
were the supreme arbiters of its fate, and they placed on 
the throne Herod, the younger son of Antipater. He was 
of a cruel and jealous disposition, and in his fury he put 
to death his beloved wife, the beautiful Mariamne, the 
grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, her nother, brother, grand- 
father, uncle, and two sons; nor was he popular among 
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Palestine. the Jews, owing to his attachment to and his open parti- 
—~—” cipation in the idolatrous rites of the Romans. He reign- 


ed thirty-four years. “A man,” says Sandys, “ full of 
admirable virtues and execrable vices; his acts had de- 
servedly given him the addition of great; fortunate abroad, 
unfortunate in his family, his life tragical, his death des- 
perate.”! He died from the effects of a loathsome disease. 
He employed himself in works of architecture, particularly 
in the repair of the temple, by which he hoped to obtain 
favour among the Jews. It was in his reign that the Mes- 
siah was born, and it was from his cruelty that he fled 
into Egypt. He bequeathed his dominions to his two 
sons; to Archelaus the government of Idumea, Samaria, 
and Judea; and to Antipas that of Perea and Galilee. 
Archelaus was soon after deprived of his great office, on 
account of mal-administration, and banished into Gaul. 
Judea was now reduced to the condition of a Roman pro- 
vince, under its own ruler or governor, who resided at 
Jerusalem, but who was subordinate to the prefect of 
Syria, which dignity was conferred on Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus, who is mentioned in Luke’s gospel under the 
name of Cyrenius. The government of Judea was con- 
ferred on Pontius Pilate, under whose authority the Saviour 
was crucified. The Jews were far from being a contented 
or happy people under the Roman yoke. They were ex- 
posed to the severe exactions of their delegated rulers, 
and to outrages and plunder by the Roman soldiers sta- 
tioned in the province to overawe the people. Rebel- 
lion, provoked by these oppressions, and quelled by the 
legionary troops, became the pretext for fresh cruelties ; 
and misery, disorder, and violence, thus reigned through- 
out the once happy land. ‘he only portion of the country 
that enjoyed comparative quiet was Galilee and the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, which was ruled by Antipas and Phi- 
lip. It was the latter, Philip Herod, who married Herodias, 
his brother’s wife, and who was afterwards banished to 
Gaul by Caligula. His nephew Agrippa was advanced to 
the government of all Palestine, with the title of king. 
His policy was conciliatory towards the Jews; he re- 
spected their worship, repaired and adorned the temple ; 
while he joined with them in their persecution of the new 
sect of Christians, having cast Peter and James into prison. 
His melancholy end, being eaten of worms, is related in 
the Acts of the Apostles. His son Agrippa succeeded 
him, before whom, as is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Paul pleaded his cause. The successors of 
Pontius Pilate in the government of Judea were Felix, 
Petronius, Festus, Albinus, and Florus. The provincial 
government of Rome was a pure despotism, without even 
those imperfect safeguards from oppression which existed 
at home. The great men of Rome were enriched by the 
spoils of the conquered provinces; the distance from the 
capital exempted them from control ; nor was there any 
legitimate channel through which the aggrieved could seek 
redress. The discontent of the Jews, their impatience of 
the Roman yoke, their proneness to insurrection under the 
vain predictions of their soothsayers, that a conquering Mes- 
siah was to arise, who would restore the independence and 
glory of their country, afforded too fair a pretence for the 
severities of their rulers; and accordingly, though there 
were some, such as Festus, who followed the maxims of 
equity, yet the Roman yoke was heavy and oppressive, 
and the administration of Felix, Florus, and others, was 
corrupt and tyrannical in the extreme ; the people were 
borne down by heavy exactions, they were irritated and 
trampled upon by a licentious soldiery ; and when they 
were driven to rebellion by these atrocities, they were 
overwhelmed by the disciplined legions of Rome, and 
slaughtered without mercy. The country abounded, ac- 


cordingly, in scenes of rapine and anarchy ; the national Ps 


faith and the holiest rites were despised and trampled upon; 
and at length, under the administration of Florus, the people 
flew to arms, and entered on their last and desperate con- 
flict with the Roman power. ‘The insurrection broke out 
in Cesarea, the inhabitants of which, galled by cruel in- 
sults, declared their determination to resist to the last 
extremity. The Jews in the capital shared in this heroic 
determination, and made preparations for defence. Cestus, 
the prefect of Syria, advanced to the gates, and demanded 
an entrance for the Roman troops. The Jews refused to 
comply with this summons, and expecting an assault, they 
beheld the Roman army, to their surprise, in full retreat. 
They were pursued by the incensed multitude, and being 
overtaken in a difficult pass of the mountains, they were 
attacked by the infuriated Jews, and, aftera great slaughter, 
were forced ignominiously to take flight. 

The intelligence of these disasters excited the indigna- 
tion of Nero, who was then in Greece, against the rebel- 
lious Jews; and Vespasian, of tried valour and experience, 
was immediately sent to assume the government of Syria, 
and to calm the troubles of this distracted province. He 
entered Judea about the year 67, along with his son the 
renowned Titus, to whom was committed the conduct of 
the war. Many sanguinary battles were now fought be- 
tween the contending armies, in which the tumultuary 
levies of the rebellious Jews were broken and dispersed by 
the veteran legions of Rome; towns and fortresses were. 
successively taken ; and the Jews, no longer able to face 
the enenty in the field, were driven within the walls of their 
capital, to which Titus with his victorious army lost no time 
in laying close siege. The defence was obstinate ; the be- 
siegers were brave and numerous, and employed all the re- 
sources of the military art in the attack on the devoted city. 
In the course of this protracted siege partial successes were 
obtained by the Jews, who fought bravely, and harassed 
the besiegers by frequent and successful sallies. But the 
defences of the city, strong both by nature and art, gradu- 
ally gave way before the perseverance and skill of the 
Roman troops ; and as Titus proceeded partly by blockade, 
he shut in the whole city with a wall, and the horrors of 
famine were added to all the other miseries which the in- 
habitants suffered. The walls, where they were shattered 
by the battering rams, or undermined by other arts, were 
thrown down; the most valiant of the soldiers rushed 
through the breach, and were engaged in a close and 
bloody conflict with the besieged, for the possession of the 
temple. “ Both sides,” says Josephus, “ drew their swords 
and fought it out hand to hand. Now, during this struggle, 
the positions of the men were undistinguished on both 
sides, and they fought at random, the men being inter- 
mixed one with another, and confused by reason of the 
narrowness of the place, while the noise that was made 
fell on the ear in an indistinct manner, because it was sO 
very loud. Great slaughter was made on both sides.” But 
still there was no room for flight or for pursuit, the troops 


in dense masses being mingled together in the deadly 
struggle. It would be endless to detail all the horrors 


of this protracted siege; famine raged within the walls ; 
every inch of ground was fiercely disputed ; and prodigi- 
ous numbers of men fell on both sides. But the Romans 
made a steady progress. ‘Their ensigns were advanced on 
the battlements of the temple, which was set on fire; the 
battering rams were then directed against the walls of the 
upper city, and a breach being effected, the place was car- 
ried by storm; the inhabitants were everywhere put to the 
sword or made captives, and sold for slaves. The number 
of Jews who perished in the siege is estimated at 1,100,000; 
a far greater population than the city ever contained. But 
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stine: the annual feast of unleavened bread, which took place at 
ww" this time, had crowded the city with a vast concourse of 


strangers from all quarters, who, by the sudden approach 
of the hostile army, were shut up within the walls. When 
the Roman soldiers had ceased from their work of slaugh- 
ter and desolation, because, says Josephus, there were no 
more people to slay or plunder, the city was consumed 
with fire; and the wall, except that which enclosed the 
city on the western side, and threc towers which were left 
as quarters for the Roman garrison, was laid even with the 
ground by those who “dug it to the foundation ; that there 
was nothing left to make those that came thither believe 
that it had ever been inhabited.” 

The Romans having thus reduced the country, divided 
that portion of it that was on this side of Jordan into the 
three tetrarchies of Judca proper, Samaria, and Galilee, 
the first comprehending the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
Dan, and Simeon, the second the tribes of Ephraim, Is- 
sachar, and part of Manasseh, and the latter the tribes 
of Zabulon, Asher, and Naphtali. ‘The region to the 
east of Jordan was divided into the smaller districts of 
Perea, Decapolis, Gaulonitis, Galauditis, Batanea, and 
Auranitis. 

After the Roman armies were withdrawn from Jerusa- 
lem, many of the Jewish tribes returned to dwell in the 
ruined city, though the Roman emperor, indignant at the 
late rebellion, had placed a garrison of 800 troops on 
Mount Zion, in order to prevent any attempt to rebuild 
the sacred capital, the capture and sack of which was 
a fatal blow to the prosperity of the Jews, and was the 
commencement of a long era of calamity, which ended in 
the utter dispersion of the nation. A portion of the coun- 
try was yet, indeed, unscathed by the flames of war; the 
towns on the coast submitting to the conqueror escaped 
the horrors of a siege and the penalties of rebellion, while 
the provinces beyond Jordan enjoyed tranquillity under the 
rule of the conquerors. But the Jews were discontented 
and rebellious under the tyranny of Rome; they still 
fondly believed that an earthly Messiah was shortly to arise, 
to free them from bondage, and to give them the dominion 
of the whole earth. They accordingly listened to the 
tales of every impostor, and were easily seduced into rebel- 
lion by vain hopes of national glory, that were never realis- 
ed. Hence their continnal insurrections, which exposed 
them still farther to the vengeance of the conqueror, and 
accelerated the crisis of their fate, when they were to be 
driven from their own land, and dispersed over the face of 
the earth. 

“From the reign of Nero,” says the historian of the de- 
cline and fall of Rome, “ to that of Antoninus Pius, the 
Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of 
Rome, which broke out into the most furious massacres 
and insurrections.” He then gives a recital of their cruel- 
ties, and enters into an enumeration of shocking atrocities, 
which he accuses them of having committed, on the sns- 
picious authority of the heathen writers, who hated the 
Jews, and, from Tacitus downwards, give a distorted view 
of their institutions and national character. The fact how- 
ever is certain, that, throughout the cities of Egypt, Cy- 
prus, and Cyrene, the Jews stirred up fierce insurrections, 
and flew to arms in order to avenge themsclves on their in- 
sulting foes. In the course of this internal war great cruel- 
tes were committed. But in the end the Jews were every- 
where borne down by the discipline of the Roman legions, 
and paid the penalty of their rebellion with their lives, 
Their towns were sacked and destroyed, and it is estimat- 
ed that half a million of them perished in the field. In 
the island of Cyprus, where they were encountered by the 
military skill of the Emperor Hadrian, they were vanquish- 
ed with prodigious slaughter, and expelled for ever from 


the island. By acts of mutual cruelty, the animosity of 
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both parties was inflamed ; the sword of persecution was Palestine. 
let loose against the Jewish religion by their conquerors ;—-~—~— 


the rite of cireumeision, the reading of the law and the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath, and all the other me- 
morials of the national faith, were forbidden. In the city 
of Jerusalem, which was to a certain extent repaired, a 
colony of Greeks and Latins was established, in order to 
preclude the return of the Jews, and all further hopes of 
the restoration of their kingdom. But the policy of the 
Romans was of no avail against the deep-rooted prejudices 
of this infatuated people ; and no sooner had a new impostor 
arisen, of the name of Barcochab, “the son of a star,” than 
the deluded Israelites hailed him as the light that was to 
dawn in the latter days, and usher in the day of their long- 
expected rest. They accordingly crowded to his standard ; 
and in a short time he had mustered a powerful army of 
200,000 devoted followers. Owing to the absence of the 
Roman legions, engaged at that time in distant service, 
important advantages were gained, and Jerusalem was 
again occupied by the insurgent Jews, besides about fifty 
castles, and numbers of open towns. But this career of 
success was speedily terminated by the arrival of Seve- 
rus, afterwards emperor, with a large and well-appointed 
body of legionary troops; the Jews were overwhelmed by 
numbers, discipline, and military skill; their cities. were 
taken and destroyed ; and Bither, where the leader of the re- 
bellion, Barcochab, had made his last stand, was stormed 
with great slaughter, and himself slain. Of the Jews it is 
estimated that 580,000 died on the field, and the remnant 
who escaped mostly perished by famine and disease, or 
amid the flames of their ruined cities. Under these ruth- 
less devastations the country was at last converted into a 
desert; the inhabitants were either slain or driven into 
exile; and the divine denunciations were now literally ful- 
filled against this misguided people, that they should be 
scattered among all the nations of the earth. 

The victors having thus satiated their vengeance, began 
in due time to relax their stern and intolerant policy. 
Under the mild rule of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to their ancient privileges, to the freedom of 
worship, and to all their other national rites. They were 
now mingled with the nations, and were found dwell- 
ing in all parts of the Roman empire ; and their gene- 
ral condition under the Roman emperors, as described 
by Gibbon, was not unfavourable. “The numerous re- 
mains,” says this eloquent historian, “of that people, though 
they were excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were 
permitted to form and to maintain considerable establish- 
ments both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the 
freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to ob- 
tain at the same time an exemption from the burdensome 
and expensive offices of socicty. The moderation or con- 
tempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquish- 
ed sect. ‘The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at 
Tiberias, was empowered to appoint his subordinate minis- 
ters and apostles, to exercise a domestic Jurisdiction, and 
to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual contribu- 
tion. New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empirc; and the sabbaths, the fasts, 
and the festivals, which were either commanded by the 
Mosaic law, or enjoined by the traditions of the rabbis, 
were Celebrated in the most solemn and public manner. 
Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern tem- 
per of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peace- 
able and industrious subjects. ‘Their irreconciled hatred 
of mankind, instead of flowing out in acts of blood and 
violence, evaporated in less dangerous gratifications. They 
embraccd every opportunity of overreaching the idolaters 
in trade; and they pronounced secret and ambiguous im- 
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Palestine. precations against the haughty kingdom of Edom.” This 


—~-—" statement, though it has received a colouring from the 


deep-rooted prejudices of the author against the Jewish 
religion, is nevertheless substantially true, and contains a 
just view of the condition of the Jews throughout the 
“Roman empire. No great change appears to have taken 
lace in the condition of Palestine, until Constantine as- 
cended the imperial throne. He was, as is well known, 
the first Christian emperor; and under his powerful pa- 
tronage, and that of his mother the Empress Helena, splen- 
did structures were everywhere erected in the Holy Land, 
in honour of the Christian faith. The bishop of Jerusa- 
lem was ordered to erect a splendid temple on the tomb 
of the Saviour; and the Empress Helena repaired to Pa- 
-lestine, in all the ardour of new-born zeal, to explore the 
country for the relics of the sacred sepulchre, which was 
buried under an edifice, said to be the temple of Venus, 
raised by the Emperor Hadrian. Besides the temple which 
covered the holy sepulchre, she gave orders for the erection 
of other edifices, one at Bethlehem over the manger of the 
Messiah, and another over the Mount of Olives, to com- 
memorate the ascension. The land was gradually over- 
spread with these memorials of Christianity ; and chapels, 
altars, and houses of prayer, marked every spot which was 
memorable for any of the sayings or doings of the Saviour. 
The Jews belield with indignation the rise of these Chris- 
tian monuments within the precincts of the holy city. 
. They were as much opposed to the Christian worship as 
to the heathen idolatry, but their influence was now at an 
end. Scattered in distant parts, they could no longer act 
with consistency or vigour; yet, so attached were they to 
_their own ancient rites, that, however faint the chance of 
success, they were ready in crowds to rally round the stand- 
_ard of their ancient faith, wherever it was displayed, and 
to follow any daring leader into the field. But the time 
was past. ‘They were rejected by the divine decree, and 
were no longer to be assembled as a nation in their own 
land. Jerusalem was now filled with the emblems of a new 
faith, and crowds of pilgrims were attracted from the most 
distant countries, by the eager desire of contemplating the 
plaee of the Redeemer’s passion, and of all the previous 
incidents of his holy life. ‘These visits were encouraged 
from various motives. They evinced, no doubt, the zeal of 
the new converts; and being at once a proof of piety and 
a source of profit, they were encouraged by the clergy 
of Jerusalem. “The zeal,” says the eloquent historian of 
the Roman empire, “ perhaps the avarice, of the clergy at 
Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these beneficial visits. 
They fixed by unquestionable tradition the seene of each 
memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which 
had been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the 
Jance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; 
‘the crown of thorns that was planted on his head ; the pil- 
Jar at which he was scourged ; and, above all, they showed 
the cross on whieh he suffered, and which was dug out of 
the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the 
symbol of Christianity on the banners of the Roman le- 
gions.”? To these deceptions was added a list of pretend- 
ed miracles, by which the ignorant were duped and robbed 
of their money; and in the mean time, amid all this pre- 
tended sanctity, Jerusalem presented the grossest scenes 
of immorality and vice. ‘Ihe veneration evinced by stran- 
gers for the holy city never seems to have influenced the 
dives or practice of these votaries of indolence or pleasure, 
the relics in their possession being valued merely as a 
source of gain, and the means of worldly indulgence. 
The reign of Julian was a new era in the history of Pa- 
lestine, and the Jews anticipated, from his declared enmity 


policy of this heathen emperor countenanced them in this 
belief, when he endeavoured, by rebuilding the temple of 
Jerusalem in its former splendour, to discredit the. truth 
of those prophecics which denounced perpetual desolation 
on the devoted city. He chose the commanding eminence 
of Mount Moriah for the site of a new structure, whieh was 
tv eclipse the splendour of the Christian church on the ad- 
jacent hill of Calvary ; and he resolved to establish a Jew- 
ish order of priests, who might revive the observance of 
the Mosaic rites, together with as numerous a colony of 
Jews as could be colleetcd, in the holy city. Such was 
still the ardour of the national faith, that the Jews erowd- 
ed from all parts, and exasperated by their insolent triumph 


the hostility of the Christian inhabitants. All now joined: 


with unwearied zeal in the sacred work of rebuilding the 
temple. Liberal contributions poured in from all quarters 5 
men and women joined in the pious labour ; and the au- 
thority of the monarch was seconded by the enthusiasm of 
tle people. But this last effort of expiring zeal was un- 
successful; no temple ever arose on the ruins of the hea- 
then edifiees ; a Mahommedan mosque still stands on the 
ground of the Jewish temple and the progress of the work, 
according to a fable generally believed at the time, was 
stopt by the terrific interposition of heaven, by flames of fire 
bursting out from the foundations of the temple with loud 
explosions, by which the workmen were so terrified that 
they refused on any consideration to continue their labour. 
This miracle is indeed attested by contemporary historians; 
but it is justly remarked by Gibbon, that the original evi- 
dence of impartial and intelligent spcetators would still be 
necessary to establish its truth. Now this evidence is 
wanting ; for though it is recorded by the Roman historians, 
among others by Ammianus Mareellinus, yet he reports it 
merely on hearsay; and it seems probable that, at the 
distance of twenty years, without any anxious inquiry, he 
might take the story on credit, that he might “adorn his 
history with the specious and splendid miracle.”? Thework, 
however, from whatever cause, was abandoned; and as it 
was only undertaken during the last six months of Julian’s 
reign, the fact seems suffieiently explained without the aid 
of a miracle, by the absence and death of the emperor, and 
by the new maxims that were adopted during the Chris- 
tian reign that succeeded. ; 
After the death of Julian it was the policy of the Chiris- 
tian emperors to depress the Jews in Palestine, though they 
were not ill treated throughout the provinces, and were 
even granted considerable privileges and immunities. But 
it is astonishing how carefully the fathers instilled into 
the minds of their children, along with their ancient faith, 
the fondly cherished delusion, that some new and hap- 
pier era of freedom and independence was yet to dawn on 
Judea ; and how eagerly the children, imbibing this idea, 
became the prey of every impostor, and, under the blind 
impulse of enthusiasm, rashly entered into new conflicts 
with their enemies in the field, where they perished the 
willing victims of a hopeless cause. About the beginning 
of the seventh century the peace of Judea was seriously 
disturbed by the Persian invasion of Chosroes. The Greeks 
and the Persians were for a long period rivals for the do- 
minion of the East ; and Chosroes, the grandson of Nush- 
irvan, now invading the Roman empire, successively storm- 
ed and sacked the cities of Antioch and Caesarea. From 
Syria the flood of invasion rolled southward on Palestine, 
and the Persian army was joined by the Jews to the num- 
ber of 24,000, still burning with the love of independence. 
The Christians and Jews were inflamed against each other 
by a long course of deep injuries given and received. 
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astics, and: by thousands of the: laity: ' At the council Palestine. 
of Trent no fewer than -four hundred mitred prelates =“ 


tine. Those of the forfer nation withia the walls were mas- 
jy sacred without mercy by their Christian enemies, while 


the Jews on the outside were burning with the desire of 
revenge. The advance of the Persians secured the tri- 
umph. The city.was stormed by the combined armies, 
and the Jews were satiated with a full measure of revenge. 
The Christians neither sought nor found mercy ; it was esti- 
mated that 90,000 of them perished in the storming of the 
city. Some were sold for slaves, and others were bought for 
the purpose of being murdered. The city was sacked, and 
the magnificent monuments of the Christian faith were 
mostly consumed by fire. The sepulchre of Christ, and 
the stately churches of Helena and Constantine, rifled, to 
use the words of Gibbon, in one sacrilegious day, of the de- 
yout offerings of three hundred years, were abandoned to 
the flames. But this, like all the other triumphs of the 
Jews, was short-lived. Heraclius was roused from inglo- 
rious sloth by the triumphs of the Persian arms, and by 
the approach of the victorious force to the walls of his own 
capital. He quickly assembled his veteran armies, by whose 
aid he defeated the troops of Chosroes; and in the course 
of a few successful campaigns he recovered all the pro- 
vinces that had been overrun. He visited Jerusalem after 
his victories, in the lowly guise of a pilgrim, and prepar- 
ed new triumphs for the Christians in the restoration of the 
magnificent churches which had been destroyed, and in the 
persecution of the Jews, and their banishment, as before, 
from the holy city, which they were now forbidden to ap- 
proach within a nearer distance than three miles. 
Palestine continued to own the sway of the Greek em- 
peror till the risc of the Mahommedan power in the East. 
Lhe followers of this impostor, extending their doctrines 
and their dominion by fire and sword, rapidly subdued 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, when, about the year 637, the 
victorious Omar turned his arms against Jerusalem, revered 
alike by Jews, Christians, and Makommedans, as a holy 
city. After a siege of four months, during which the 
Arabs suffered extremely from the inclemency of the win- 
ter, a capitulation was proposed and agreed to, when the 
conqueror entered the city seated on a red camel, which 
carried a bag of corn and dates, and without guards, or 
any othcr precaution, and began to discourse in the most 
courteous manner with the patriarch, on its religious an- 
tiquities. Omar was assassinated in Jerusalem in the year 
643, after which the East was for two hundred years dis- 
tracted by the bloody wars that ensued among the Ommi- 
ades, the Abbassides, and the Fatimite caliphs; and Pales- 
tine having become an object of contest between them, was 
for a like period a scene of devastation and trouble. In 
the year 868, the capital was conquered by Achmet, a 
Turk; but was again recovered by the caliphs of Bagdad 
in the year 906. It was reduced by Mohammed Ikschid, 
ofthe Turkish race. Towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury the holy city was taken possession of by Ortok; and 
in 1076 by Meleschah, a Turk. It was retaken by the 
Ortokides, and, finally, by the Fatimites, who held possess- 
sion of it when the Crusaders made their first appearance 
in the Holy Land. 
- Jerusalem, though it was in possession of infidel chiefs, 
was still revered as a holy city both by Christian and 
Jew, and was visited by pilgrims from every quarter ; 
among others by Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens. 
The pathetic tale which he brought to Europe, of the 
Injuries and insults which the Christian pilgrims suffered 
from the infidels, who possessed and profaned the holy 
_ “Cty, excited the deepest sympathy among the people and 
princes of Christendom. Councils were summoncd, and 
_ Were attended by bishops, a numerous train of ecclesi- 


were present. The mixed multitude were harangued by 
the zealous enthusiasts of this sacred cause; their pity 
and indignation were alternately roused by the sufferings 
of their brethren in the Holy Land; the flame of enthu- 
siasm was propagated by sympathy and example ; and the 
eager champions of the cross, the fower of the European 
chivalry, assembled in martial array, to march against 
the enemies of their common faith. To detray the ne 


cessary expenses of the expedition, princes alienated their 


provinces, the nobles their lands and castles, peasants their 
cattle and the instruments of husbandry ; and vast armies 
were transported to Palestine, in order to accomplish the 
deliverance of the holy sepulchre. These rude and un- 
disciplined bands died in great numbers on reaching the 
shores of Asia, from disease, famine, and fatigue ; and, of 
the first Crusaders, it is estimated that 300,000 had perish- 
ed before a single city was rescued from the infidels, Of 
the leaders in the Christian host, the first rank is due to 
Godfrey, duke of Brabant and Bouillon, who was accom- 
panied by his two brothers, Eustace the elder, who had 
succeeded to the county of Boulogne, and Baldwin the 
younger. The other chiefs were, Robert of France, the 
brother of King Philip, and Robert Duke of Normandy, 
the son of William the Conqueror ; Boheinond the son of 
Robert Guisard, distinguished by his cool policy and am- 
bition, with a small addition of religious zeal; Tanered his 
cousin, who had imbibed the true spirit of chivalry, and 
all the virtues of a perfect knight; and Raymond of Thou- 
louse, the Duke of Narbonne, and Marquis of Provence, a 
veteran warrior of mature age and experience. ‘The vast 
armies that were collected under the guidance of these 
leaders arrived by various routes at Constantinople, the 
Greek capital ; after having lost, some say, half their 
number, in the intermediate march through unknown coun- 
tries, by famine, disease, and the assaults of the inhabitants 
into whose countries they had made so unexpected an ir- 
ruption. After some time spent in the capital of the East, 
they crossed to the opposite shore of Asia. Having taken 
the towns of Nice and Antioch in the year 1097, thicy laid 
siege to Jerusalem about two years after, which was taken 
by assault, with a prodigious slaughter of the garrison 
aud inhabitants, that was continued for three days, without 
respect either to age or sex. Women, and children at 
the breast, boys and girls, were dragged forth and put to 
death without mercy; and the streets were covered with 
their dead bodies and mangled limbs. Having thus de- 
livered the holy sepulchre, the Crusaders proceeded, while 
yet stained with blood, to perform their devotions at the 
sacred shrine; they ascended the hill of Calvary bare-headed 
and bare-footed, amid the loud anthems of the clergy, and 
they kissed the stone of the Saviour’s tomb, and bedewed 
with tears of joy and penitence the monuments of their re- 
demption.’ ‘l'o such a degree does blind fanaticism harden 
the heart and stifle the voice of pity. The grand and 
leading trait of Christianity is benevolence to man, with- 
out which there can be no piety to God. ‘This principle 
is inculcated both by the precept and example of its divine 
founder, who took care on all occasions to reprove and 
put down the spirit of persecution, however cloaked under 
the specious pretext of religious zeal. Yet we find here 
his professed followers, under show of deep reverence for 
his name, shedding without remorse the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, of women and children, and approaching, 
with their profane adorations, to the holy sanctuary of the 
God of peace. 

Hight days after the capture of Jerusalem, the Latin 
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Palestine. chiefs proceeded to the election of a king, who should 


preside over their conquests in Palestine, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously raised to this high office. But 
if it was an honourable office, it was also one of dangcr ; 
he was not chosen to sway a peaceful sceptre; and he 
was summoned to the field in the first fortnight of his 
reign, to defend his capital against the sultan of Egypt, 
who approached with a powerful army. His signal over- 
throw in the battle of Ascalon confirmed the stability of 
the Latin throne, and enabled Godfrey to extend on every 
side his infant kingdom, which consisted only of Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of the ad- 
jacent districts. The fortified castles, into which the Ma- 
hommedans had taken refuge, and from which they made 
incursions into the open country, were reduced; tlie ma- 
ritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon, were 
besieged and taken; and the Christian kingdom thus in- 
cluded a range of sea-coast fron: Scanderoon to the borders 
of Egypt. “If the province of Antioch,” says the Roman 
historian, “ disdained his supremacy, the courts of Edessa 
and Tripoli owncd themselves the vassals of the king of 
Jerusalem; the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates ; and 
the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, 
were the only relics of the Mahommedan conquests in 
Syria.” The feudal institutions of Europe were intro- 
duced into this kingdom in all their purity; and a code 
of laws, called the assize of Jerusalem, was drawn up, 
which was attested by the seals of the king, the patriarch, 
and the viscount of Jerusalem, and deposited in the se- 
pulchre of the Saviour, as an unerring guide in all doubt- 
ful questions that might be brought before the tribunals of 
the holy city. 

Godfrey was succeeded in his great office by his brother 
Baldwin, who ruled with vigour and success. In 1118 his 
nephew ascended the throne, and still maintained: the in- 
terests of the kingdom. Melisandra his daughter married 
Foulques of Anjou, who, in right of his wife, acquired the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. He lost his life by a fall from his 
horse, after having reigned ten or twelve years. His son, 
Baldwin IIL, ruled in Jerusalem twenty years; and his 
reign was remarkable as the era of the second Crusade, 
and of the rise of the various orders of knighthood, the 
hospitallers, templars, and cavaliers. 

The military force of the first Crusaders, wasted by fa- 
tigue, and by losses in the field, was no longer able to 
oppose the hosts of Turks and Saracens by which it was 
surrounded. The first victories of the Europeans, and 
their rapid success, extended far and wide the terror of 
their arms. But this alarm having subsided, the Mahom- 
mcedan chiefs collected their armies, and commenced a 
vigorous attack on the European posts, scattered over a 
wide extent of country, and gained some important ad- 
vantages. The accounts of these disasters that were cir- 
culated in Europe excited the liveliest sympathy of all 
Christians for their suffering brethren in the Holy Land, 
for the defence of which the European princes now enter- 
ed into a new coalition. A second Crusade was the con- 
sequence. It was undertaken forty-eight years after the 
deliverance of the holy sepulchre, by the emperor of Ger- 
many Conrad III. and Louis VII. king of France, and 
was even more unfortunate than the first expedition. In 
the course of a tedious march through an unhealthy and 
hostile country, more than half the army of Conrad was 
wasted by famine and the sword, and not above a tenth 
part ever reached the Syrian shore. The subsequent bat- 
tles with the Saracens reduced them to a miserable rem- 
nant; and the emperor was met by Louis and the French 
troops, who arrived in bettcr condition at the scence of 


action, on his return with his shattered forces from this un- 


fortunate campaign. The French army, rashly advancing 


into the heart of the country, was assaulted and over- 
whelmed by an innumerable host of Turks; and the king 
with great difficulty made his escape, and finally took 
shipping with his knights and nobles, leaving his ple- 
beian infantry to the sword of the victorious enemy. The 
two princes proceeding to Jerusalem, united the poor re- 
mains of their once mighty armies to the Latin troops in 
Syria, and laid a fruitless siege to Damascus, which was 
the termination of the second Crusade. 

The defeat and dispersion of these armies tended great- 
ly to weaken the Christian cause in the Holy Land, and 
shake the foundations of the Latin throne at Jerusalem. 
Baldwin, the son of Melisandra and of the Count of Anjou, 
together with his brother Amanry or Almeric, long main- 
tained the war with considerable success against the in- 
fidels. Baldwin dying, was succeeded by his brother, who, 
after a reign of eleven years, transmitted the throne to 
his son Baldwin IV., disabled both in mind and body 
by the disease of leprosy. His sister Sybilla, the mother 
of Baldwin, was his natural heiress, who chose for her se- 
cond husband, and consequently for king of Jerusalem, 
Guy of Lusignan, base in character, but handsome in his 

erson. This choice was universally blamed, and excited 
the hatred of Count Raymond, who had been excluded from 
the succession and regency, and who, entertaining an im- 
placable hatred against the king, was seduced into a trai- 
torous correspondence with the sultan. Many of the barons 
were also so dissatisfied, that they refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new king. It was in the midst of these 
internal dissensions that the kingdom of the Latins was 
assailed by anew enemy, namely, the Sultan Saladin, who 
to valour, policy, and military skill, joined all the refined 
humanity of a Christian knight. He had risen from a pri- 
vate station to the sovereignty of Egypt, and he had been 
for years extending his influence and his dominions. A 
fortress had been seized by-a soldier of fortune, Reginald 
of Chatillon, from which he issued with his followers to 
pillage the caravans and to insult the Mahommedans, and 
he even threatened the holy cities of Medina and Mecca. 
Saladin complained of these injuries, and being refused 
any satisfaction, invaded the Holy Land with an army of 
80,000 horse and foot. He advanced against Tiberias, to 
which he laid siege; and a decisive battle was hazarded by 
the king of Jerusalem, in defence of this important place. 
The two armies met in the plain of Tiberias, and in a 
sanguinary conflict, which lasted two days, the Christians 
were completely overthrown, with the loss of 30,000 men, 
and a sacred relic, the wood of the true cross, with which 
the priests were wont to cheer the drooping spirits of the 
troops. ‘The king, the Marquis of Montserrat, and the 
master of the templars, with many cf their followers, were 
made prisoners; and two hundred and thirty gallant knights 
of the cross were cruelly led out to execution after the battle. 
This great victory placed the whole country at the mercy 
of the conqueror. The Christians were left without a head; 
of the two grand masters of the military orders, one was 4 
prisoner, and the other slain. The fate of the kingdom 
had been set on a single cast, and its whole military force 
concentrated on this fatal field. ‘The towns and castles, 
thus drained of their governors, fell successively before 
Saladin’s victorious force; and scarcely had three months 
elapsed when he appeared in arms before the gates of 
Jerusalem. 

This city was in no condition to sustain a protracted 
siege. It was crowded with fugitives from evcry quarter, 
who here sought an asylum from the destroying sword ; a 
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of the most memorable battles of this or any other age. Palestine. 


ly ptine. disorderly throng of 100,000 persons was confined within 


the walls, but there were few soldiers; the queen was 
alarmed for the fate of her captive husband, and her go- 
vernment was feeble and indecisive. A defence was, how- 


ever, Maintained for fourteen days, during which the be- 


siegers had effected a breach in the wall, and only waited 
the sultan’s orders for the assault. This last extremity was 
averted by a capitulation, by which it was agreed that all 
the Franks and Latins should quit Jerusalem, receiving a 
safe conduct to the ports of Syria and Egypt; that the in- 
habitants should be ransomed for a sum of money, and that 
those who were unable to pay it should remain slaves. ‘These 
conditions were liberally interpreted and greatly mitigated 
by the generosity of the sultan, who allowed the poor to be 
ransomed by wholesale for a moderate sum, and freely dis- 
missed about 3000 more. In his interview with the queen, 
he displayed the kindness and courtesy of his disposition, 
comforting her with his words, and even with his tears: he 
distributed liberal alms among the widows and orphans of 
those who were slain, and allowed the warlike knights of 
the hospital to continue their care of the sick for another 
year. He made his triumphant entry into the city, with 
banners waving and martial music; the Christian church 
was converted into a mosque, and the glittering cross was 
taken down and dragged through the streets, amid the 
shouts of the Moslems. The whole country now sub- 
mitted to the sultan, whose victorious progress was first 
arrested by the resistance of Tyre, which was gallantly 
defended by Conrad. The sultan, being foiled in all his 
attempts to take this place, was finally compelled to raise 
the siege, and to retreat to Damascus. 

The capture of Jerusalem by the infidels, and the de- 
cline of the Christian cause in Palestine, excited the deep- 
est sorrow; the decaying zeal of the European powers was 
awakened, and new expeditions were fitted out for the 
recovery of the holy city. About the year 1190, Philip 
king of France, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germany, and Richard I. of England, surnamed Cceur- 
de-Lion, assembled a large force, and, with the aid of 
Flanders, Frise, and Denmark, filled about 200 vessels 
with their troops. The first armaments landed at Tyre, 
the only remaining inlet of the Christians into the Holy 
Land, and no time was lost in commencing the celebrated 
siege of Acre, which was maintained with an enthusiasm 
that mocked at danger, and by feats of valour that were 
the theme of wonder, even in that romantic age. This 
memorable siege lasted for nearly two years, and was at- 
tended with a prodigious loss of men on both sides. Famine, 
misery, and the climate, wasted the besieging army, and 
still the besieged held out with enduring firmness. At 
length, in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets 
of France and England cast anchor in the bay, with power- 
ful reinforcements, and the brave defenders of Acre were 
reduced to capitulate. A ransom was demanded for their 
lives and liberties, of 200,000 pieces of gold, the deliver- 
ance of 100 nobles, and 1500 inferior captives, and the 
restoration of the holy cross. Thus was an important 
town and harbour obtained by the Christians, but by an 
€normous sacrifice of men. The host that surrounded 
Acre amounted at different periods to 600,000; of these, 
100,000 were slain during the siege of two years, a greater 


_ tumber perished by shipwreck and disease, and it is com- 


puted that a very small remnant ever reached their native 
shores. ‘The place was taken possession of by the Christians 
on the 12th of July 1191. 

The capture of Acre was the prelude to farther opera- 
lions against the enemy. Richard determined to commence 
the siege of Ascalon, about a hundred miles distant, and 
his march to this place was a continual battle of eleven 
days. He was opposed by Saladin with an army of 
300,000 combatants; and on this occasion was fought one 


Saladin was defeated with the loss of 40,000 men, and the =~ 
victorious Richard obtained possession of Ascalon and the 


other towns of Judea. A severe winter interrupted the 
operations of the field. But Richard, issuing from his win- 
ter quarters with the first gleam of spring, advanced with 
his army within sight of Jerusalem, the great object of his 
enterprise. Saladin had chosen Jerusalem for his head- 
quarters, when the sudden appearance of the Christian 
conqueror spread universal consternation. The holy city 
was however relieved by the hasty retreat of the English 
king, discouraged by the difficulties of the enterprise and 
the murmurs of his troops. In the mean time the town of 
Jaffa was vigorously assaulted by Saladin with a formidable 
force, and was on the point of surrendering, when Richard, 
flying to its relief, encountered the besieging army of Sa- 
racens and ‘Turks, amounting to 60,000 men, who yielded 
to the vigour of his attack. In the mean time the miseries 
of a protracted war began to be severely felt, and the am- 
bitious views of Richard were obstructed by the discontent 
of his troops. Negotiations were commenced, which were 
broken off, and as often resumed. The views of both par- 
ties varied with the fortune of war. At last, however, both 
Saladin and Richard were equally desirous of terminating 
an unpopular and ruinons contest. ‘The first demands of 
Richard were the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and 
the true cross. These terms were rejected by the sultan, 
who would not part with the sovereignty of Palestine, or 
listen to any proposition for dismembering his dominions. 
A truce was at length concluded for three years, by which 
it was stipulated that the Latin Christians should have 
liberty to visit the holy city without being liable to tribute 5 
that the fort of Ascalon should be dismantled; and that 
Jaffa and Tyre, with the intervening territory, should be 
surrendered to the Europeans. Soon after the conclusion 
of this treaty Richard embarked for Europe; and Saladin, 
his great rival, did not survive many months the concln- 
sion of peace. He died at Damascus in the year 1193; 
and before he expired he gave orders that his winding- 
sheet should be carried as a standard through every street 
of the city, while a crier went before and proclaimed with 
a loud voice, “ this is all that remains of the mighty Sala- 
din, the conqueror of the East.” 

The fourth Crusade was encouraged by the zeal of Pope 
Celestine III. It was directed against the Greek empire, 
which was too feeble to resist so formidable an attack ; and 
the result was its conquest by the Latins, who ruled over 
it for fifty-seven years. 

In the mean time, in Palestine, though partial succcsses 
were gained by the armies of the Crusaders, their power was 
on the decline. A truce had been concluded with Sapha- 
dim, the brother and successor of the Sultan Saladin, for 
six years. The sovereign of the Latin kingdom at this 
time was Mary, the daughter of Isabella by Conrad of 
Tyre, Almeric and his wife being dead. “In order to 
strengthen the government of Jerusalem, it was resolved 
to request the king of France, Philip Augustus, to provide 
a husband for Mary. John de Brienne, one of the most 
accomplished cavaliers in Europe, of tried valour and ex- 
perience in war, was chosen; and the Christian chicfs were 
so elated by this union, that they sought a pretence for 
breaking the subsisting truce between them and the sul- 
tan, and bringing matters to the arbitration of the sword. 
War accordingly ensued, and the new monarch of Jeru- 
salem displayed all the great qualities of a statesman and: 
a soldier, for which he was chosen; and though his success 
did not entirely correspond to his hopes or wishes, yet he 
made a successful defence, and maintained for a time the 
Latin kingdom against the growing power of its enemies, 
He foresaw, however, that its gradual decline and final 
ruin was approaching, being now reduced to two or three 
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Palestine. towns, ‘and preserved only in a precarious existence by 
“~~ the divisions and civil wars that prevailed among its ene- 


mies. 
This intelligence rekindled the dying zeal of the Chris- 
tian world. A new Crusade was commenced, and in 1216 


.a large force, chiefly of Hungarians and Germans, landed 
-at Acre. 


The sons of Saphadim, who now ruled in Syria, 
collected their armies to oppose this formidable attack. 
‘But the Crusaders, rashly conducted, and weakened by divi- 
sions, advanced into the country without concert or pru- 
denee ; provisions failed them; they were wasted, as usual, 
by famine and disease ; and at length their leader, the so- 
vereign of Hungary, resolved to quit a country where he 
shad been exposed to hardship and danger, without glory. 
The crusading armies, thus weakened and discouraged, had 
laid aside all further idea of offensive operations, when, in 
the spring of the following year, a fleet of 300 vessels, that 
sailed from the Rhine, appeared on the coast, and brought 
to their aid powerful reinforcements, that recruited their 
strength, and restored their ascendency in the field. For 
reasons that do not clearly appear, they now retired from 
Palestine, and carried the war into Egypt, where they ob- 
tained important successes, having taken Damietta by storm, 
and spread such consternation among the infidels, that the 
‘most favourable terms of peace were offered, and rejected 
by the Crusaders, who, having wasted their strength on the 
banks of the Nile, were reduced to the necessity of bar- 
gaining for permission to retire to Palestine, by the ces- 
sion of all their conquests in Egypt. 

The next Crusade was undertaken by Frederick II., the 
grandson of Barbarossa, according to a vow which had 
been long made, and the performance of which had been 
so long delayed that he was excommunicated by Gregory 
IX. By his marriage with Violante, the daughter of John 
de Brienne, he was the more especially bound to vindicate 
his right to the kingdom of Jerusalem, which he had re- 
ceived as a dowry with his wife. After many delays, he 
set sail with a fleet of 200 sail and an army of 40,000 men, 
and in the year 1228 he arrived at Acre. This was the 
most successful and the most bloodless expedition that had 
yet been undertaken. Without the hazard of a battle he 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. The Saracen power was 
at this time weakened by divisions; and, owing to suspect- 
ed treachery among his kindred, the son of Saphadim held 
rather a precarious possession of the throne. It was his 
policy, therefore, rather to disarm the hostility of these 
powerful armies by treating with them, than to encounter 
them in the field; and accordingly a treaty was concluded, 
by which Jerusalem, Jaffa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and their 
dependencies, were restored to the Christians; religious 
toleration was established, and the contending parties of 
Christians and Mahommedans were allowed each to offer 
up their devotions, the first in the temple of Solomon, and 
the last inthe mosque of Omar. But all these services 
were performed by Frederic while under the stain of ex- 
communication ; and hence the patriarch, when he made 
his entry into Jerusalem, refused to crown him, or to be 
present at the ceremonial; and Frederic himself took the 
crown from the holy sepulchre, and placed it on his own 
head. ‘The stipulations of this treaty were not faithfully 
observed by the Saracens, and the Christians in Palestine 
still suffered under the oppression of the infidels. New 
levies were raised in Europe for the holy war, and a large 
force of French and English, led by the chief nobility of 
both nations, landed in Syria in 1239. Numerous battles 
were fought, which terminated in favour of the Saracens; 
and the French Crusaders, accordingly, after severe losses, 
were glad to purchase peace by the cession of almost all 
their conquests in Palestine. Next year, when the English 
levy under the Earl of Cornwall arrived at the scene of 
action, he found, to his surprise, that all the territories and 


privileges that had:-been cedéd to the emperor of Germany Pal 


were lost; and that a few fortresses; and a small strip of 
-territory on the coast, comprised all that the Latins possess- 
ed in Palestine. He immediately prepared for the vigo- 
rous prosecution of hostilities. But the sultan, being in- 
volved in war with his brother in Damascus, readily grant- 
ed favourable terms as the price of peace, namely, the 
cession to the Christian armies of Jerusalem, Beritus, Na- 
zareth, Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, anda large tract of the ad- 
joining country. But the kingdom of Jerusalem, thus so 
happily established, was subverted by a calamity from a 
new and unexpected quarter. In the interior of Asia the 
conquests of Ghenghis Khan had brought about the most 
stupendous revolutions, and the barbarous hordes of the 

desert, flying before his conquering sword, rushed like a 
torrent on other nations. The Kharismians, unable to with- 
stand this powerful invader, were driven upon Syria, and 
the coalesced powers of Saracen and Christian were un- 
able to resist their powerful assault. The Christian host 
was overthrown in a great battle, which lasted two days, 
and in which the grand masters of two orders, and most of 
the knights, were slain. ‘The merciless invaders revelled 
in the sack and pillage of the holy city, sparing neither 
sex nor age; and it was not until the year 1247 that they 
were routed near Damascus, by the Syrians and Mamlouks, 
and driven back to their former settlements on the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Each new disaster of the Christian arms served to re- 
kindle the languishing zeal of the Europeans; and Louis 
IX. of France fitted out an immense armament for the 
Holy Land, consisting of 1800 sail of vessels, in which he 
embarked an army of 50,000 men. He landed in Egypt, 
and after storming the town of Damietta, he advanced 
along the sea-coast towards Cairo, when his troops were 
so wasted by sickness and famine that they fell an easy 
prey to the enemy. ‘The king, with most of his nobles, 
and the remnant of his army, were made prisoners ; and it 
was owing to the clemency of the sultan, who accepted a 
ransom for their lives, that Louis, with his few followers 
who remained alive, was permitted to embark for Pa- 
lestine. 

The power of the Christians in Palestine, weakened, 
among other causes, by internal dissensions, was now vi- 
gorously assailed by the Sultan Bibars, the Mamlouk so- 
vereign of Egypt. He invaded Palestine with a formi- 
dable army, advanced to the gates of Acre, and reducing 
the towns of Sephami and Azotus, massacred or carried 
into captivity numbers of Christians. ‘The important city 
of Antioch yielded to his powerful assault, when 40,000 
of the inhabitants were put to the sword, and 100,000 car- 
ried into captivity. The report of these cruelties in Eu- 
rope gave rise to the ninth and last Crusade against the 
infidels, which was undertaken by Louis, the French king, 
sixteen years after his return from captivity. But, in place 
of directing his arms immediately against Palestine, he 
landed in Africa, and laid siege to Carthage, which he re- 
duced. But he perished miserably on the burning sands 
of Africa, of a pestilential disease, which proved fatal also 
to many of his troops; and thus ingloriously terminated 
this expedition, which was the last undertaken by the 
Europeans for the recovery of the Holy Land. 

_ The Europeans in Palestine, a feeble remnant, were now 
confined within the walls of their last stronghold, which 
was besieged by a Mamlouk host of 200,000 troops, that 
issued from Egypt, and encamped on the adjacent plain. 
In this their last conflict with the infidels of the Holy Land, 
the Europeans fully maintained the glory of their high name. 
They displayed all the devotion of martyrs in a holy cause, 
and performed prodigies of valour. But, equalled as they 
were in discipline, and fearfully overmatched in numbers; 


by their enemies, they were overborne by the weight and 
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‘ine. violence of their attacks, and in the storm and sack of the 


city all either perished or were carried into captivity. ‘hus 
terminated for ever all those visions of glory and conquest by 
which so many adventurers were seduced from Europe to 
the Holy Land, there to perish under the complicated perils 
of disease and the sword. ‘The historian of Rome describes, 
with his usual force and eloquence, the last struggle of the 
Europeans in defence of Acre. « Whatever,” he observes, 
“might be the vices of the Franks, their courage was re- 
kindled by enthusiasm and despair ; but they were torn by 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on allsides 
by the power of the sultan. After a siege of thirty-three 
days, the double wall was forced by the Moslems; the princi- 
pal towers yielded to their engines ; the Mamlouks made a 
general assault ; the city was stormed ; and death or slavery 
was the lot of 30,000 Christians. The convent, or rather 
fortress, of the templars resisted three days longer; but 
the grand master was pierced with an arrow, and, of 500 
knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than the victims 
of the sword, since they had to suffer on the scaffold in the 
unjust and cruel proscription of the whole order. The king 
of Jerusalem, the patriarch, and the great master of the 
hospital, effected their retreat to the shore ; but the sea was 
rough, the vessels were insufficient, and great numbers of 
the fugitives were drowned before they could reach the isle 
of Cyprus. By the command of the sultan, the churches and 
fortifications of the Latin cities were demolished ; a motive 
of avarice or fear still opened the holy sepulchre to some 
devout and defenceless pilgrims; and a mournful and soli- 
tary silence prevailed along the coast, which had so long re- 
sounded with the world’s debate.” The other smaller towns 
which still remained in possession of the Christians yielded 
without a struggle to the Moslem arms, and, under the re- 
ligious tyranny of the infidels which succceded, the Chris- 
tians in Palestine were everywhere reduced to the lowest 
degree of debasement. The pilgrims who still visited Je- 
tusalem were exposed to insult and danger ; and large con- 
tributions were cxacted by their oppressors fora free passage 
through the Holy Land. The Mamlouk sultans of Egypt 
continued to rule over Palestine till the year 1382, when the 
country was overrun by a barbarous tribe from the interior 
of Asia. On their expulsion the sovereignty of the Egyp- 
tian sultans was again acknowledged, until the country 
yielded to the formidable irruption of the great Tamerlane. 
At his death Jerusalem reverted to the kingdom of Egypt, 
and was finally subdued by Selim IX. the sultan of the 
Turks, under whose barbarous regime it has continued for 
more than 300 years. The country was partitioned into 
provinces, in each of which a pasha ruled with a despotic 
authority equal to that of the sultan. 

In this condition Palestine remained without any remark- 
able event in its history, except that for nearly three cen- 


_ turies it was the scene of domestic broils, insurrections, 


and massacres, until the memorable invasion of Egypt by 
the French army in 1799. Bonaparte, being apprizcd that 
preparations were making in the pachalik of Acre for attack- 
ing him in Egypt, resolved, according to his usual tactics, 
toanticipate the movements of his enemies. He according- 
ly marched across the desert which divides Egypt from Pa- 
lestine, and invaded the country at the head of 10,000 troops. 
El Arish surrendered, and the lives of the garrison were 
spared on condition that they should not serve against him 
during the war. Gaza also yielded without opposition ; and 
Jaffa, stormed after a brave resistance, was given up to pil- 
lage. And here, in opposition to evcry feeling of humanity, 


and to all the maxims of civilized war, was exhibited a scene 
of atrocity, in the massacre, in cold blood, of 4000 prisoners, 


which vies in cruelty with the darkest deeds of savage life, 


agent, and all his accomplices, in this bloody transaction. 
The plea, that these prisoners were dismisscd at Jaffa on the 
understood condition of not again serving during the war, 
and that, having violated this condition, they were liable to. 
death, was not supported by any evidence. It was not 
proved that those who surrendered at Jaffa were the same 
persons who were dismissed at El Arish; and the story 
scems indecd to have been fabricated, as the best apology 
that could be offered for such unheard-of cruelty, after the 
murder was committed. In the circumstances in which he 
was placed, those prisoners were a most inconvenicnt en- 
cumbrance to the French general ; of which, accordingly, 
he appears to have freed himself by the short process of a 
general massacre. 

The French army proceeded without delay to form the 
sicge of Acre; and this fortress, the last scene of conflict 
between the Christians and infidels of former days, became 
a modern field of battle, in which were exhibited prodigies 
of valour that rivalled the most renowned deeds of those 
chivalric times. Bonaparte, though a French convoy with 
battering cannon and stores for the siege had been captured 
bya British squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, still persever- 
ed in his resolution to reduce the placc. The trenches were 
opened on the 10th of March; in ten days a breach was 
effected, and a desperate assault took place. For a time 
the garrison were overpowered, and gave way ; but Djezzar 
Pasha, who had shut himself within the walls, and who was 
aided by Sir Sidney Smith with a body of British sailors, 
rushed torward among the thickest of the combatants, and, 
animating the troops by his example, drove back the enemy 
with heavy loss. Bonaparte still persevercd in a series of furi- 
ous assaults against the fortress, which were all most gallant- 
ly repelled ; and after a protracted siege of sixty days, a last 
assault was ordered, which was equally unsuccessful with 
all former attempts, and was attended with the loss of some 
of his bravest warriors. This last failure dictated the ne- 
cessity of an immediate retreat, which was accomplished 
with difficulty, in a tedious march through the burning de- 
sert, where hardship and privation of every sort was the 
lot of the wayworn soldier, and the sick and wounded 
were left in most cases to inevitable death. The French 
army was attacked during the siege by a powerful body of 
Turkish troops ; ‘and a detachment under Junot, in an en- 
gagement which took place near Nazareth, would have been 
cut to pieces by the Mamlouk cavalry, but for the timely 
aid of Napolcon. Kleber also, surrounded by an over- 
whelming body of the same formidable cavalry near Mount 
Tabor, and who by his presence of mind and military skill 
had kept the enemy at bay during a whole day, was saved by 
the artillery of Napoleon, which speedily scattered this cloud 
of horsemen over the face of the desert. 

Of late years a new power has arisen in the East, name- 
ly, that of the viceroy of Egypt, who having collected large 
treasures and a well-disciplined army, openly renounced his 
allegiance to the grand signior. A war took place, in which 
the hasty levies of Turkey were broken and put to flight by 
the veteran troops of Egypt; and a series of brilliant suc- 
cesses fully established the independence of the viceroy. 
As the price of peace, large districts in Syria and Palestine 
were ceded tohim. We have no certain accounts whether 
these countries have improved under his sway; but the 
levies which he imposed on them, of men and money, have, 
it appears, been severely felt, as the country has been the 
scene of insurrections which have been with difficulty quell- 
ed by his troops. His government is, however, an improve- 
ment on the tyranny of Turkcy ; and in time we may hope 
that the country will reap the fruits of his wiser policy. (#.) 
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PALESTRINA, a town of Austrian Italy, in the pro- 
vinee of Milan, and delegation of Venice. It is rather a 
village than a town, being situated on an island at the 
mouth of the river that stretehes from Porto di Chioggia 
to Porto di Malomocco, a distanee of nearly fourteen miles. 
It eontains 5980 inhabitants. 

PALEY, Wittram, D.D., was born at Peterborough 
in July 1743, where his father was then minor canon of 
the eathedral church. His father afterwards removed to 
Giggleswick, being appointed head master of the school 
at that place. Here his son was trained under his imme- 
diate inspection, and diseovered a solidity of understand- 
ing, and a studiousness of disposition, which gave a fair 
earnest of his fature eminence. 

In November 1758, at the age of fifteen, he was admit- 
ted a sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and in Oetober 
1759 he became a resident member. When he left home 
his father could not refrain from expressing to his friends 
the anticipations he entertained of the figure which his 
son was destined to make: “ He'll turn out a great man ; 
very great. He has by far the clearest head I ever met 
with.” 

Shortly after his removal to Cambridge he obtained 
three scholarships. He was not at this time a close or 
laborious student; he spent much time. in company, and 
improved himself rather by observation and reflection than 
by reading. When he appeared in the publie sehool to 
make his first acé, the sprueeness of his dress, presenting a 
striking eontrast to the habitual carelessness of his appear- 
anee, attraeted very particular notice, and, aided by a sin- 
gularity in his gestures and manner, oceasioned much 
mirth amongst the speetators ; but the uneommon success 
with which he acquitted himself had the effect of drawing 
crowds on all future occasions when he was expeeted to 
dispute. His eminent abilities ereated upon one occasion 
some degree of apprehension, when he proposed to argue 
against the eternity of future punishments. One of the 
heads of the college insisted on his relinquishing that ques- 
tion. Dr Watson, then moderator, and afterwards the 
celebrated Bishop of Llandaff, protected on this oecasion 
Paley’s independence. ‘The latter, however, was averse 
to give offenee; and at the sug restion of Dr Watson he 


retained the subject, but took the opposite side. He came 


off with mueh eelat, his talents having received the best 
scope for display from the high ability of his opponent, Mr 
Frere. 

After obtaining with great honour his baehelor’s degree 
in January 1763, he aecepted of the situation of second 
assistant and Latin teacher in an academy at Greenwich, 
chiefly resorted to by young men intended for the army 
and navy. 

In 1765 Mr Paley gained the first senior bachelor’s 
prize by a Latin dissertation on “a Comparison between 
the Stoic and Epicurean Philosophy in their influenee on 
Morals ;” taking the side of the Epicureans, as a seet 
friendly to rational pleasures, and not, as their enemies 
supposed, indulgent to vicious excesses ; whilst he eon- 
demned the affeeted austerity of the followers of Zeno, 
and showed from facts that it was eompatible with the 
most flagitious erimes. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
as illustrative of the formality whieh often presides in 
university matters, that this dissertation narrowly escaped 
rejection, because the Latin text was aeeompanied by 
English notes, for the purpose of aiding philosophical ac- 
curacy where the Latin appeared liable to ambiguity. 

Being ordained deacon at the proper age, he officiated 
as eurate to Dr Hinehcliffe, viear of Greenwieh, where he 
continued to reside, though he gave up his situation in the 
academy. 

Mr Paley was elected a fellow upon the foundation of 
Christ’s College in June 1766; returned to reside in the 
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university ; took the degree of master of arts, and engaged 
in the business of private tuition. He took priest’s orders 
in Deeember 1767, and in 1768 he was appointed tutor of 
Christ’s College, along with his friend Mr Law, already a 
distinguished seholar. ‘The talents and assiduity of these 
two quiekly raised the eelebrity of their eollege to an un- 
precedented height. Paley’s intimaey with Law was pro- 
duetive of much mutual improvement, and introdueed the 
former to the acquaintance of his friend's father, the emi- 
nent Dr Edmund Law, who was soon after Bishop of Car- 
lisle, but eontinued to reside in the university as master 
of Peterhouse. Mr Paley was at this time held in the 
highest esteem; and amongst his particular friends were 
numbered Dr Plumptre, professor of easuistry ; Dr War- 
ing, Lucanian professor of mathematics, who was in his 
department eminent beyond his eontemporaries ; and the 
accomplished Mr Jebb. He figured as a leeturer on ma- 
thematies, morals, and the Greek Testament, and after- 
wards on divinity. His method of leeturing was singularly 
happy, the result of a diligent study of the art of teach- 
ing. He soon diseovered that, in moral disquisitions, more 
pains are required to make young minds perceive the dif- 
ficulty than to make them understand the solution, and 
that some curiosity must be raised before an attempt 1s 
made to satisfy it. The discourses which he delivered at 
this time contained the germ of the principal works which 
he afterwards published on morals and theology. 

The controversy on the propriety of requiring a sub- 
scription to artieles of faith, as praetised by the Church of 
England, was at this time mueh agitated at the two uni- 
versities. At Oxford the High Church party was triumph- 
ant, und searcely any individual ventured a whisper of op- 
position; but at Cambridge, talents and ingenuity were ex- 
ercised upon both sides of the question. Paley favonred 
the elaims of the reforming party ; but, from motives of 
prudenee, deelined signing a petition for relief at that time 
drawn up, not entertaining such expeetations of ultimate 
suceess as to be indueed to take a publie step so obnoxi- 
ous to those on whom his future prospects depended. He 
told one of his friends in jest, that “he could not afford to 
kecp a eonscienee ;” a eonfession whieh will, no doubt, lay 
him open to the animadversions of those who reserve their 
censures for the subdued struggles of a mind of limited 
moral strength, whilst they exeuse or applaud the oppres- 
sive system by which its efforts are overawed. Paley, 
however, soon after wielded his pen ina deeided, tone in 
the cause of freedom. Dr Law, the bishop of Carlisle, 
published an able and moderate pamphlet against the im- 
position of the church test. An answer appeared at Ox- 
ford from the pen of Dr Randolph. ‘To this Paley published, 
anonymously, a reply, entitled A Defence of the Consider- 
ations on the Propriety of the Chureh ‘Test. 

His well-merited reputation induced that great constl- 
tutional lawyer, the Earl of Camden, to offer him the situ- 
ation of tutor to his son; but his other engagements led him 
to deeline the offer. ~<a 

In 1775, he was inducted to the reetory of Musgrove 1n 
Westmoreland, worth about eighty pounds a year, present- 
ed to hin by the Bishop of Carlisle. He now married Miss 
Hewit of Carlisle, and took a small farm to improve his 
ineome ; a speculation whieh he soon after gave up as Un- 
productive. Next year, he was inducted to the vicarage 
of Dalston in Cumberland. 

In 1777, he was indueted to the vicarage of Appleby, 
worth about L.200 a year; and whilst in this situation he 
published a small volume, entitled The Clergyman’s Com- 
panion in Visiting the Siek; in which he both evinced Be 
personal attention to the spiritual wants of his own flock, 
and eonferred an obligation on his brethren, which has been 
acknowledged by the numerous and large editions which 
it has undergone. In June 1780, he was installed a pre- 
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ey. bendary of the fourth stall, in the Cathedral of Carlisle, moral truth. A man may be mistaken respecting the use- Paley. 
worth about L.400 a year; and in August 1782, on the ful or hurtful tendency of a particular line of conduct ; but =~ 
promotion of his friend Mr Law to the see of Clontert, he he is equally liable to be led astray by feelings venerated 
was raised to the dignity of archdeacon of the diocese. as moral suggestions ; and, under that influence, he is de- 
A report was long in circulation, that Mr Paley, being prived of an equal possibility of correcting himself by sub- 
appointed to preach before the University of Cambridge sequent reflection. When authors declaim on the danger 
when Mr Pitt made his first appearance at St Mary’s after attached to the doctrine of utility, they borrow their argu- 
his elevation to the premiership, chose the following pas- ments from that doctrine itself. They merely set up uti- 
sage for his text: “ There is a lad here who hath five lity in its extensive application against such utilities as are 
barley loaves and two fishes; but what are they among so partial and delusive. Dr Paley, therefore, dwells strongly 
many?” That was not the fact; but the joke originated on the necessity and importance of general rules ; and, by 
with Paley, who said to a friend that, had he been asked taking them for his guides, obviates all the serious objec- 
to preach on the occasion, he would have chosen this text. tions brought against this leading theorem, “that the me- 
Now.-in possession of a competent income, and sufficient thod of coming at the will of God concerning any action, 
leisure, he prepared for the press his great work On the by the light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, which first that action to promote or diminish the general happiness.” 
appeared in 1785. In consequence of the well-known On our duties to ourselves his observations are short, at 
merit of his lectures on the subject of’ that work, high ex- which we cannot be surprised when we find that in his de- 
pectations were formed of it; and his admirers were not finition of virtue these duties are excluded. In the excel- 
disappointed. Its most obvious feature was that of being lent casuistical Observations on Self-Defence, Drunken- 
all directed to the practice of life in cases which hourly ness, and Suicide, of which this portion of his work entirely 
claim the attention of well-meaning minds. Most other consists, he regards the tendency of personal conduct and 
scientific works on morals were mere speculative treatises, habits only as they affect society around us. But if he had 
which pleased the reader by unfolding the principles of paid more respect to the maxims of the stoical authors, and 
right and wrong, in cases in which he has been previously studied them in their most favourable meaning, he would 
satisfied about the practical rule and its application ; whilst have been more disposed to point out the importance of 
they embarrassed conscientious inguirers with hair-breadth maintaining mental composure as an ultimate object of in- 
distinctions, instead of conveying satisfactory principles. dividual efforts. On our duties towards God he also treats 
Dr Paley’s work happily unites a due regard for practical briefly. The simplicity attached to our knowledge of their 
duty with rational information on those points on which great object divests them of variety as a separate subject, 
_ the mind is most anxious to obtain Satisfaction. It soon without detracting from their sublimity. 
established the reputation of its author. Some of his doc- In the political part. of this work, we find the exertions 
trines et with opposition, but he never was provoked to of a manly understanding employed with some success in 
write any reply ; and it is further remarked by his biogra- exposing the dark bigotry and the gratuitous king-worship 
pher, Mr Meadley, that, in the subsequent editions, he by which political knowledge had in past ages been dis- 
made no alterations materially affecting the sense. Had graced. His efforts, however, are exempt from those head- 
there been a few such alterations, however, he would have strong tendencies which minds liberated from unfair con- 
_ More fully merited the character of a liberal, inquirer. trol sometimes betray, and thus run into schemes incapable 
Amongst his elucidations of the foundations of virtue, he of being applied without compromising the happiness of 
certainly fails in his definition of « the nature of obliga- society. That happiness he keeps steadily in view, as the 
| tion.” He acknowledges that the subject had embarrassed only legitimate object of all government, as well as the 
his own mind; yet he ultimately reposes in a solution only legitimate object of opposition to existing practices 
founded on a confusion of terms, which laid him fully open and institutions. Some of his admirers consider him as 
| tothe animadversions of the Reverend Mr Pearson, who going too far in vindicating the exaction of a subscription 
published An Examination of his Theory. Dr Paley’sdoc- to the Thirty-nine Articles. His chapter on subscription 
| tine is, that “a man is under moral obligation when he has been assailed with equal asperity by the strenuous ad- 
_ surged by a violent motive resulting from the command herents of the established church, and by the scrupulous 
_ of another.” He thus resolves obligation into an effectual advocates of Protestant freedom. _ His biographer, Mr 
inducement. According to this Statement, a man is under Meadley, calls it “ the last effort of an ingenious mind to 
_ ho moral obligation unless he feels, acknowledges, and acts _ soften, by interpretation, the rigour of a practice of which 
/ upon it. Had such a hypothesis occurred in the writings he ‘could not seriously approve, and so to enlarge the pale 
_ of an author who made the purity of practice to depend of confermity to liberal and conscientious men.” 
on the reception of peculiar theories, it might have created The answer which he gives to the arguments for passive 
_ Steat laxity of principle in the minds of some persons, and obedience as founded in Scripture, is particularly worthy 
distress in those. of Others. But his masterly elucidation of attention. Throughout the whole he displays a candour 
of the rule of morals, and the paternal benignity with which of the most conciliating kind. None of his strictures on 
his efforts are ‘uniformly accompanied, set his reader at existing systems had the slightest tendency to give offence 
rest from all hurtful anxiety on practical topics. to any, except to persons actuated by downright prejudice, 
. His exposition of the rule of morals, as founded in uti- or the most corrupt motives. 
lity, is ably managed. He demonstrates the superiorityof | On the death of Dr Law, bishop of Carlisle, which hap- 
this rule to every other, and the subordinate rank of all pened in 1787, Mr Paley published a short Memoir of the 
| 


those mental suggestions and impressions which some mo- life of that venerable prelate. Soon afterwards he wrote 

ralists have represented as essential parts of the foundation two tracts in favour of “ the abolition of the slave-trade Cn 

of morality. Many such feelings are valuable provisions of a subject on which he had expressed his sentiments with 

the Author of our Nature, but they do not deserve the au- decision in his Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 

thority of guides. Their whole claim to our obedience ‘is before it began to excite gencral interest. 

derived either trom their coincidence with some express In 1790 he published his Hore Pauline, or the Truth 
fommand of the Deity, or their conduciveness to utility. of the Scripture History of St Paul evinced, by a compa- 
. The difficulties attending inquiries into this conduciveness in rison of the Epistles which bear his name, with the Acts 
Particular instances do not &enerate uncertainties so great of the Apostles, and with one another. The object was to 


as those attached to the other supposed natural tests of show, by a copious selection of references and reciprocal 
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Paley. allusions, the strong evidence of their genuineness derived 
—\— from their undesigned coincidence. This able treatise pos- 
sesses more novelty of interest, and greater originality of 

idea, than any of his other works. 

During the violent political ferment which led to the 
French Revolution, Dr Paley published a short tract, en- 
titled Reasons for Contentment, addressed to the Labouring 
Classes; and he republished, in a separate form, his chap- 
ter on the British Constitution, from his Principles of Mo- 
ral and Political Philosophy. He was censured by the vio- 
lent partisans on both sides, as he went the full length of 
neither ; but his style of reasoning had the best tendency 
to guide and satisfy those minds which were not obstinately 
and unreasonably prepossessed. 

In May 1791, Mrs Paley died, leaving him a family of 
four sons and four daughters. 

Early in 1794 he published his View of the Evidences 
of Christianity. This work, with regard to manner and 
effect, follows a happy medium between that learned pro- 
lixity which deters the reader, or tires out his patience, 
and that abrupt brevity which is apt, with some minds, to 
beget an unfortunate impression of some imperfection in 
the argument. He contends for the substantial truth of 
the history connected with the Christian revelation ; and, 
not undervaluing, as some have injudiciously done, the in- 
ternal evidences, he exhibits, in primitive simplicity, and 
without the least oratorical exaggeration, the superlative 
value of those doctrines in which all Christians are agreed, 
and gives an animated view of the morality of the gos- 
pel. The work, considered as addressed to doubting 
minds, was well fitted to interest the attention of all who 
are duly impressed with the importance of the question 
at issue. 

Hitherto his preferment in the church had been slender, 
considering his singular merit and the opulence of the ec- 
clesiastical establishment. But the boldness of his reason- 
ings on political subjects had given deep dissatisfaction. 
To the favourers of power it was not welcome doctrine, 
that “ governments may be too secure ;” that “the obli- 
gations of subjects and sovereigns are reciprocal ;” and 
“that the divine right of kings rests on the same founda- 
tion with the divine right of constables.” But when he 
stood forth as the successful defender of the Christian re- 
velation, at a time when the interests of the church were 
supposed to be in danger, his services met with more mark- 
ed attention. Dr Porteous, bishop of London, conferred 
on him the desirable situation of prebend of St Pancras in 
the Cathedral of St Paul’s, to which he was instituted in 
August 1794. He was in a few months afterwards pro- 
moted to the subdeanery of Lincoln by Dr Prettyman, 
bishop of that diocese, and took his degree of D. D. at 
Cambridge. 

Before leaving this place, he had the agreeable surprise 
of a letter from Dr Barrington, bishop of Durham, offering 
him the valuable rectory of Bishop- Wearmouth, worth about 
L.1200 a year, into which he was soon inducted. A few 
months afterwards he married Miss Dobinson of Carlisle ; 
and, from this period to his death, divided his time between 
Bishop-Wearmouth and Lincoln, being obliged to reside 
three months in the year at the latter place. Now that he 
enjoyed a handsome independence, we find his company 
courted by many distinguished characters, and his life 
spent in a series of the most useful labours, whilst all his 
secular transactions were so well conducted, as to shed a 
lustre on his character, and to exhibit a most instructive 
example to all around him. Both his parents lived to wit- 
ness his high reputation and success in life. His mother 
Qjed in 1796, and his father in 1799. 

In 1800, Dr Paley was attacked by a disease in the kid- 
neys, accompanied with a species of melzena, which obliged 
him to suspend the discharge of his professional duties. 


Pai. 


He had a second attack in the following spring, and a third 
about the end of 1802. 

During the progress of this fatal disease, he was engag- 
ed in preparing for the press his last important work, On 
Natural Theology. His literary labours were frequently 
interrupted by severe paroxysms of pain, but on the first 
respite he always resumed them with cheerfulness. Un- 
der these circumstances, he wrote his excellent remarks on 
the alleviations of pain, in his chapter on the Goodness of 
the Deity. This work had been undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the Bishop of Durham, that he might, by theo- 
logical exertions in his closet, make up for the unavoid- 
able suspension of his public ecclesiastical labours. In 
none of his writings does his candour appear to such in- 
contestible advantage as in this. We never find him brow- 
beating the adversary, or attempting to push his conclusions 
a single step farther than his premises evidently warrant. 
We do not find him, like many others, advancing the me- 
taphysical position “ that every thing which exists must 
have: a cause,” so glaringly open to the query, “ why 
should the world have a cause more than ‘its Creator?” 
Mere existence cannot authorize the inference of owing 
that existence to a higher source. He rests his argument 
on far better ground; the character of the fabric of na- 
ture, or rather of various objects in it which offer them- 
selves to our observation. Nor does he, with some, as- 
sume the doctrine, that matter is essentially inert, and 
that, therefore, its motions must be induced by an extra- 
neous and spiritual cause. He more wisely turns his at- 
tention to the proofs of design which so many objects in 
the world exhibit. These are so selected and arranged 
as to appear in the most interesting and satisfactory point 
of view. Where the phenomena are apparently incon- 
sistent, we find no straining to reconcile them; no reluc- 
tance to take a full view of unfavourable appearances; no 
‘nclination to draw the same inferences from opposite facts. 
His argument is not suspended on a chain of metaphysical 
reasoning, which would have subjected it to the risk of 
destruction as soon as one of the links gave way. He di- 
rects the attention of his reader to numerous columnar 
supports of the existence of a God, each of which is ade- 
quate to the whole office. Each instance produced is de- 
cisive of the point at issue ; and though his instances are 
numerous as well as beautiful, they are evidently only par- 
tial exemplifications of a species of evidence which is 
boundless in extent. 

In the present state of the learned world, this is perhaps 
the most important of Dr Paley’s works ; as possessing the 
best tendency to reclaim persons wandering in the mazes 
of scepticism, to that state of thought which is most fa- 
yourable to the true improvement of the human character ; 
and to the establishment of that state of mental peace 
after which a sense of our weakness naturally leads us to 
aspire. 

After its publication, Dr Paley continued to take a 
lively interest in the literary and scientific discussions of 
the day, especially such as bore directly on the great In 
terests of society; but in May 1805, he was subjected to 
a violent attack of his complaint, in which all remedies 
proved ineffectual ; and, with great tranquillity, he breath- 
ed his last at Bishop-Wearmouth, leaving a family of four 
sons and four daughters in possession of a competent for- 
tune, saved bya systematic though by no means a niggard- 
ly economy. ’ 

He wrote several sermons and other minor productions, 
less known than those above enumerated. ‘They are 4 
collected in a uniform edition of his works, and will be 
‘found, on examination, worthy of his fame, and success- 
fully directed to the same valuable ends with his more ¢e- 
lebrated productions. (P. Pe Pe Pe 
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surrounding district contains 123,074 inhabitants. 


for a horse fit for a woman to ride. 
PALGUNGE, a town of Hindustan, in the province 


_ of Bahar, and district of Monghir, 122 miles south-east 


from Patna. Long. 86. 15. E. Lat. 24. 5. N, 

PALHAUNPOOR, a town of Hindustan, in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, and district of Dandur. Long. 72. 35. 
E. Lat. 24. 44, N. 

PALICAUDCHERRY, a town of Hindustan, in the 
province of Malabar. In the year 1766, Hyder Ali gave 
orders for building here a strong stone fort, which might 
serve as a point of communication between his new con- 
quests and his fixed resources in the district of Coimbetoor. 
It is situated in the middle of the teak forests, on the bank 
of the Paniany River, by which, during the rainy season, 
any quantity of wood may be floated down to the seaport 
of Paniany, and from thence conveyed to Bombay or Cey- 
lon. Around the fort are scattered many villages, estates, 
and bazaars ; but there is little appearance of a town. The 
It was 
ceded to the British by Tippoo in 1792. The fort is 110 
miles south from Seringapatam. Long. 76. 50. E. Lat. 10. 
50. N. 

PALIMPSEST, in Greek Twurennorog (a word formed 
from rads, again, and ~Law, to wipe, cleanse, or rub), is a 
term applied to a manuscript, from its having been twice 
cleaned, or twice written, that is, rescribed. 

The value of ancient manuscripts has long been rightly 
estimated, and hence in every part of Europe they have 
been collected at great expense, and preserved with the 
utmost care. For some time after the invention of print- 
ing, it was indeed thought that when the contents of a ma- 
huscript had been copied, and multiplied by means of that 
invaluable art, the original was rendered useless. But as 
different manuscripts of the same work often vary in par- 
ticular readings, it was soon found necessary to examine 
and collate a number of them, in order to ascertain the 
preferable readings; and without this previous care, con- 
joined with critical discrimination, a new edition of an an- 
cient work would not now be well received by the learned. 
Such, then, is the most direct and obvious use of ancient 
manuscripts ; which, when duly collated, furnish the means 
of restoring texts that had been corrupted or mutilated in 
the course of frequent transcription. 

But, on a more minute examination of a certain class of 
manuscripts, it appeared that some of them miglit have a 
value hitherto unsuspected, by supplying more ancient co- 
pies than were previously known, and even furnishing por- 
tions of important works which were supposed to be entire- 
ly lost... These were manuscripts in which an attempt had 
been made to obliterate some more ancient writing, that the 
parchment might be again used to receive another work. 
This practice was not uncommon in the darker ages, both 
before and after the thirteenth century, when the mate- 
tial was scarce and dear, and the older works were either 
hot understood or not duly appreciated. But, happily, the 
endeavour to rub out or obliterate the original writing had 
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sometimes so far failed, that an attentive eye could, with Palimp- 


more or less difficulty, discover traces of the older letters, 
and even decipher words ; and certain manuscripts of re- 
spectable antiquity were thus found to conceal otliers se- 
veral centuries older, and frequently of much superior in- 
terest and value. Manuscripts of this kind, therefore, re- 
ceived from the learned the name of Patimpsest or Re- 
scribed, and became objects of curious and interesting in- 
vestigation. 

This term was not unknown to the ancients ; but they 
applied it chiefly to leaves or books which were so prepared 
that one writing could easily be expunged to make room 
for another, and which were used by authors for correct- 
ing their works, or submitting them to revision. In this 
sense, palimpsests are mentioned by Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Catullus; and the poet, in particular, ridicules a bad au- 
thor for not writing his works at first on palimpsests, but 
entering them at once, crude and uncorrected, in fine and 
costly books. But the palimpsests now to be considered 
are of much superior importance. They have opened to 
us some great discoveries, and given promise of many 
more. Some invaluable fragments of ancient works, be- 
lieved to be entirely lost, have already been recovered ; and 
the hopes which may fairly be entertained of future ac- 
quisitions from the same source, will hest be estimated by 
a short account of what has actually been effected in ex- 
ploring it. 

The first rescribed manuscript of which any important 
use was made appears to have been the Codex Ephrem 
or Codex Regius of Paris.2 The more modern writing in 
this manuscript contains certain works of Ephrem the Sy- 
rian, in Greek ; the more ancient seems to have contained 
the whole of the Old and New Testament, in a character and 
style of Greek writing which the best critics have assigned 
to the sixth or seventh century. Of this manuscript there 
are 209 leaves remaining, but so miserably confused and 
misplaced, and with so many chasms of various kinds, that 
sometimes scarcely a word can be deciphered in a whole 
leaf. But the difficulties occasioned by these defects and 
mutilations have not deterred critics from endeavouring 
to make the most of the Codex Ephrem. From it Kuster 
first obtained several readings ; and Wetstein afterwards 
collated, with great diligence, all that it contains of the 
text of the New Testament. Griesbach considers this as 
the most ancient manuscript collated by Wetstein; and 
there can be no doubt that the readings thus obtained con- 
fer a particular value on his edition. How much of the Old 
Testament may remain in this codex has not yet been as- 
‘certained, nor has that part of it been collated, even for 
the Oxford Septuagint; a circumstance at which Gries- 
bach expressed his surprise when he published the first 
part of his Symbola Critica3 This valuable palimpsest was 
originally pointed out for critical examination by the learn- 
ed Montfaucon.* 

The next discovery amongst manuscripts of this descrip- 
tion was one of a very interesting kind. Ulphilas, bishop 
of Gothland in the fourth century, is known to have trans- 


7 The strict and precise sense of Palimpsest is “ twice prepared for writing ;” the repetition of such preparation being the prevail- 
ing idea in the etymology, and not erasure or obliteration, as Du Cange and others have supposed. It is indeed easy to reniove 
fom parchment, by rubbing it with pumice-stone, or some similar substance, all traces of the original writing, especially if it be of 
Some antiquity ; and if the surface be afterwards smoothed and polished, uo ene, by merely looking at it, would suppose that it had 


ever been written on. 


But if it be washed with an infusion of galls, and suffered to remain some time in the light, the letters obli- 


terated will be so far restored, that they may be copied by a patient and practised decipherer, who is gifted with good vision. In those 
cases where the erased letters were originally written in a bold large hand,—and such are the characters of the more ancient manu- 
stripts,—the task of deciphering them will of course be less troublesome, and the results obtained more certain. It appears, also, that 
the method of writing employed in ancient times has been found favourable to the restoration of works which had, to all appearance, 


been entirely obliterated. 


* The Codex Ephrem, formerly numbered 1905, is now 9 in the Bibliotheque du Roi. 


3 “pe 


Yagmenta versionis Tay 2, a nemine adhuc (1785), quod sciamus, collata esse, mirum profecto videri debet omnibus, qui tam 


vetustarum membranarum excellentiam norunt.” (Symb. Crit. i. p. 4.)} 


* Paleographia Greca, pp. 213, 214, 
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Palimp- Jated the whole Scriptures into the language of that coun- 


sests. 


try, for which he also invented a new character, consist- 
ing of letters borrowed chiefly from the Greek. This 
work, however, had long been lost, with the exception 
only of the part containing the four gospels, which is pre- 
served in the University Library at Upsal, in a manuscript 
called Codex Argenteus, from being written chiefly in let- 
ters of silver. But in the year 1755, F. A. Knittel, having 
been appointed archdeacon of Wolfenbuttel, began to ex- 
plore the treasures contained in the Augustan Library in 
that city ; and, in the course of his researches, a palimpsest 
manuscript of the Origines of Isidorus was pointed out to 
him, as containing, under that writing, the translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans by Ulphilas. On examination, it 
proved that the manuscript in question did not contain 
the whole epistle, but only a portion of the latter part, viz. 
the eleventh and following chapters, as far as the thir- 
teenth verse of the fifteenth, accompanied by a Latin ver- 
sion written in parallel columns. Knittel immediately set 
himself to work on this curious fragment ; and although, 
from the state of the leaves to be deciphered, the difficul- 
ty of the task was great, yet his zeal carried him through, 
and towards the end of the year 1758 he announced the 
intended publication by subscription. Various obstacles, 
however, retarded its appearance till the year 1762, when 
the laborious decipherer was enabled to publish the whole 
in quarto, with twelve large plates, a circumstantial ac- 
count of the manuscript, and copious illustrations of its 
contents! The diligence of Knittel omitted nothing that 
could render useful the recovered fragments, of which 
there were several. That of Ulphilas, in particular, he care- 
fully compared with the Codex Argenteus, at Upsal, and as- 
certained that the latter did not form part of the same, but 
only of a similar manuscript. From the different fragments 
he extracted all the various readings ; and, in his ample 
commentary, he indulged every reasonable desire of lite- 
rary curiosity. He also subjoined an account of other pa- 
limpsest manuscripts in the same library, by which it ap- 
pears that printed books were, in the early times of the 
art, sometimes worked off on vellum from which ancient 
writings had been erased ; and he instanced particularly 
an edition of the Clementine Constitutions, printed by Nico- 
las Janson, in 1476, upon parchment which had undergone 
this process of obliteration to prepare it for the purpose. 
In the work of deciphering palimpsest manuscripts Knit- 
tel was followed by Paul James Bruns, the coadjutor of Dr 
Kennicott, in his great work of Hebrew collation. In1773, 
this person discovered, at Rome, a fragment of the ninety- 
first book of Livy, in a rescribed manuscript of the Vatican 
collection ; and, in the same year, it was published by the 
discoverer himself at Hamburg? and by Signor Giovenazzi 
at Rome. ‘The fragment in question, which has been 
admitted as undoubtedly genuine into the later editions 
of Livy, contains part of the war with Sertorius in Spain ; 
and the only subject of regret is, that this part is so small. 
Bruns first visited the Vatican on a mission from Dr Ken- 
nicott in reference to Hebrew collation ; but having been 
thus fortunate in the investigation of a palimpsest, he re- 
newed the inquiry in this country, and endeavoured to as- 
certain the number of such manuscripts in the Bodleian 


Library at Oxford. An account of his researches will be Paliw, 


found in the Literary Annals of Helmstadt, which appear 
to have been conducted by Bruns during the years 1782, 
1783, and 1784. 

But, notwithstanding these encouraging successes, no 
other publication of the same nature appeared until the year 
1801, when Dr Barrett of Trinity College, Dublin, produced 
an elegant and accurate volume containing a great partof the 
gospel of St Matthew, copied from a rescribed manuscript 
in the library of that college ; and this palimpsest appeared 
to have been re-written in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, upon portions of much more ancient books. The 
most important of these, however, was the portion which 
contained the copy of St Matthew’s gospel, whereof this 
fragment remained, written in uncial letters ; and, judging 
by the usual marks of antiquity, it appeared to belong at 
least to the sixth century. A part of Isaiah in Greek, and 
some of the Orations of Gregory Nazianzen, were likewise 
found in it, but were considered as of less moment. What 
remains of St Matthew’s gospel Dr Barrett published, with 
great accuracy, on sixty-four engraved plates, each repre- 
senting a page of the manuscript, and containing from 
twenty-one to twenty-three lines, disposed in a single co- 
lumn. 
the genealogy, at verse 17, chapter i. and extends, with 
occasional chasms, to chapter xxvi. verse 71; and it is 
also represented in an equal number of pages, printed in 
the ordinary Greek character. Copious Prolegomena ate 
prefixed, giving an exact account of the state and charac- 
ters of the manuscript ; and subjoined is a careful collation 
of the Codex Montfortianus, in the same library, with Wet- 
stein’s edition? This publication, however, appeared too 
late to be used by Griesbach, whose second edition of the 
New Testament was published in the year 1796. 

It remained, however, for another distinguished labour- 
er in the new and interesting field of inquiry, which had 
thus been indicated rather than explored, to surpass all 
his predecessors and contemporaries, not only in discover- 
ing rescribed manuscripts, but also in extracting from 
them works or parts of works, which were long consider- 
ed as irrecoverably lost. We allude, of course, to Signor 
Angelo Maio, formerly keeper of the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, afterwards librarian of the Vatican, and now 
(1838) cardinal secretary ; whose researches in this de- 
partment have been so extensive and important, that he 
may truly be called the hero of palimpsests, and the dis- 
coverer of a new world of letters. It was not till the year 
1814 that Monsignor Maio made himself known by the 
partial recovery of lost works. «A year earlier, indeed, he 
had employed himself in translating a large portion of the 
oration of Isocrates, De Permutatione,* which Mystoxides, 
a learned Greek, had published from a manuscript in the 
Ambrosian Library, more perfect than any of the codices 
which had been followed by the editors of Isocrates. The 
quantity thus inserted in the oration increased it by at least 
one half ; and the same additional matter has since been 
found in some of the Vatican manuscripts. In publishing 
this translation, however, Maio modestly continued anony- 
mous. But his name was destined to be soon illustrated by 
far more important labours. 
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1 The manuscript ef Isidorus, 


consisting of 330 leaves, contained portions of several older books, two of which, supposed to be 


of the sixth century, exhibited large fragments of the gospels in Greek. Several leaves had belonged to other works, but of these 


some could not be deciphered, whilst the others contained nothing to recompense the labour, 
Gaien. ‘To these several remains, of different dates, he assigned distinctive names, classing them as separate codices. 
But the remains of the version of Ulphilas constitute the principal part of the volume, 
This part, however, occupied only four leaves of the manuscript of Isidorus; the 


ments of the gospels he also printed entire. 
and are given with the most minute exactness. 


excepting a fragment of the works of 
nae 2 The frag- 


other legible remains extending to 208 leaves out of the 330, so that 118 altogether defied the labour and skill of the decipherer- 


2 Saxius, Onom. vill. 263. 


3 This work is altogether most creditable to the industry, learning, and accuracy of the editor, Dr Barrett, and also to the Unt- 
versity of Dublin, by which the expense of the impression was defrayed. 


4 TWeQs vis dvyrdersws. 


This valuable fragment commences with part of 
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1. His researches amongst palimpsest manuscripts com-. 
menced with certain hitherto unpublished fragments of 
three orations of Cicero, namely, those for Scaurus, Tul- 
lius, and Flaccus. These orations had been written in a 
quarto form, but had been partly erazed and folded into 
an octavo size to give place to the sacred poetry of Sedu- 
lius. The newer writing was judged to be as old as the 
eighth century, and the original to be not later than the se- 
cond or third. The manuscript had belonged toa very an- 
cient monastery at Bobium, or Bobbio, in the Milanese, 
founded by St Columban, who had also formed its library ; 
and in the collection obtained from the same venerable in- 
stitution, the greatest part of the rescribed manuscripts has 
been discovered. “ Inexamining carefully some manuscripts 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan,” says Maio, in his pre- 
face, “ I observed that one of great antiquity was a palimp- 
sest. This manuscript had belonged to the convent of Bob- 
bio, a monastery in Liguria, situated in the midst of the 
Apennines, which was founded by St Columban in the 
year 612, and the monks of which obtained considerable 
reputation for learning as well as sanctity. Gerbert, a 
Frenchman by birth, who became pope under the name of 
Silvester II., and attained so much celebrity for learning 
that he is one of those who are reported to have sold 
their souls to the devil, was head of this monastery in the 
tenth century, and added greatly to the reputation of the 
place, as well as to the contents of the library. The car- 
dinal Frederic Boromeo, who founded the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at the beginning of the seventeenth century, pur- 
chased the principal part of the collection at Bobbio, and 
brought it to Milan. Whilst Iwas examining these ma- 
nuscripts,” he adds, “I remarked that one, which con- 
tained some of the writings of Sedulius, a Christian poet, 
was a palimpsest; and on looking very closely and atten- 
tively, I discovered traces of the former writing under the 
latter.” He then read the titles, pro Scauro, pro Tullio, 
and pro Flacco, and was able, with some trouble, to deci- 
pher the whole of the fragments of these three lost ora- 
tions, written in large and very beautiful characters, each 
page being divided into three columns.! The oration for 
Scaurus was accompanied by scholia, elegantly written in 
small letters of a square form; and there were otliers in 
characters ofa ruder form, but still ancient. ‘These three 
fragments, together with the scholia (which Maio considers 
the production of Asconius Pedianus), were published at 
Milan, 1814, in one volume 8vo. 

2, In the course of the same year, Monsignor Maio pro- 
duced a second volume, containing various fragments of 
three other orations of Cicero, with some ancient annota- 
tions and commentaries never before published. The 
portions thus recovered belonged to the orations against 
Clodius and Curio, to that De Are alieno Milonis, and to, 
the oration De Rege Ptolemeo2 These treasures had lain 
concealed under a Latin translation of the Acts of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and were adjudged by the discover- 
er to belong to the fourth century. The palimpsest from 
which they were discovered had formed part of the collec- 
tion obtained from Bobbio. The older writing was in very 
large and handsome characters, but less beautiful than 
that which contained the fragments of the three orations 
Mentioned in the preceding paragraph; and there were 
 . {ae 


" The delight of the learned librarian on making this discovery knew no bounds. 


quid demum video? En 


\ Ciceronem, en lumen Romanz facundiz, 
Hones ; sentio ej 


us eloquentiam ex his latebris divina quadam vi fl 
* For the first and third, see the fragments of Cicero, numbered 
that De Aire alieno Milonis, no frag 
® This edition is entitled, “ 


videtur Asconius Pedianus, ad Tullianos septemtriones. 


indignissimis tenebris circumseptum ! Agn 
vere, abundantem 


Accedunt scholia minora vetera.” 
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only two columns in each page, a circumstance which Palimp- 
seems to indicate that the writing is somewhat less an- ests. 
cient. The contents of these two volumes the learned “~~ 
editor afterwards united into one, which he published in 

1817, with corrections of the fragments that had first ap- 
peared, and some additional notes and illustrations3 The 

great antiquity of the practice of rescription is sufficiently 
attested by these various fragments of Cicero’s orations ; 

indeed it is supposed that the speech for Scaurus was ob- 
literated in the eighth century. But Latin manuscripts 
appear to have been more frequently subjected to this treat- 

ment than Greek manuscripts. The former are found to 

have undergone rescription at a date as remote as the se- 

venth century ; but of the latter not one has been met with 

in which the second writing seemed older than the eleventh 
century. With regard tothe manuscripts from which the 
fragments above inentioned were recovered, Maio assures 

us that, in both, the ancient writing was as much superior 

to the modern, as the matter it contained was more preci- 

ous; that, in fact, the form and the substance were both 

more excellent.‘ 

3. The year 1815 proved very rich in discovery, and gave 
birth to no less than three volumes of unpublished works. 
One of these is peculiarly valuable and curious, as con- 
taining large portions of several orations of Symmachus, 
in whom, as Maio expresses it, breathed the last inspira- 
tion of Roman eloquence. ‘The epistles of this famous ora- 
tor were the only productions of his pen previously extant; 
but in these recovered fragments we have a copious spe- 
cimen of his eloquence in two panegyrics on Valentinian, 
one on Gratian, a gratulation addressed to the father of 
the orator on his being appointed consul, and parts of se- 
veral other works of the same kind, making eight in all. 
Maio likewise deciphered a portion of a panegyric of the 
younger Pliny, which was contained in the same palimp- 
sest, but of which only the various readings are here 
given. The original manuscript is supposed to have be- 
longed to the seventh or eighth century. These interest- 
ing fragments were reprinted at Frankfort in 1816, in one 
volume 8vo. 

4. The same year another very ancient palimpsest was 
found in the Ambrosian Library, containing all the come- 
dies of Plautus which have reached us, except four; and 
a fragment of the Vidularia, a lost comedy, of which all 
that previously remained consisted of about twenty lines, 
preserved by Priscian and Nonius. The ancient writing 
in this manuscript is exceedingly beautiful, and is suppos- 
ed to be of the time of the Antonines; the more modern, 
consisting of part of the Old Testament in Latin, is con- 
jectured to be of the seventh century. Maio deciphered 
a number of various readings, together with about sixty 
inedited lines belonging to the different comedies; and re- 
stored the following spirited lines of the Stichus (a@ti. se.5); 
which had previously existed in an imperfect state : 

Famem fuisse suspicor matrem mihi, 

Nam postquam natus sum, satur nunquam fui; 

Neque quisquam melius referet matri gratiam, 

Quam ego matri mez retuli invitissimus. 
This, therefore, is an important discovery, not so much on 
account of what has actually been recovered, as by reason 
of the expectations which it is calculated to encourage. 


“O Deus immortalis, repente clamorem sustuli, 
‘ osco deperditas Tullii ora- 
sonantibus verbis uberibusque sententiis.” (Pref.) 


“* Orat. 15, 16,” in Ernesti’s edition. But of the second, namely, 


ment existed anterior to the discovery of Maio. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis sex orationum partes, 


ante nostram ztatem inedite, cum antiquo interprete, qui 
Milan, 1817, 8vo. 


4 . . . ° e e 
Of the more modern matter the learned editor observes, ‘‘ Sed enim et illud fatendum est plerosque palimpsestos Christiana ar- 
gumenta, immo ipsos divinos libros excepisse, quorum materiam, quanquam religionis gratia exosculamur, eam tamen vacuas mem- 


branas multo mallemus occupasse.”” 
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Palimp- For if Monsignor Maio found a Latin Bible containing al- 


most an entire copy of Plautus, it cannot be affirmed that 
any classical author is irrecoverably lost until every Bible 
in manuscript, and every other writing upon ancient parch- 
ment, has been diligently examined. There is no moment 
at which some important discovery may not be made, pro- 
vided the labour of scrutinizing parchments be persevered 
in. That there are many palimpsests in the public libra- 
ries of Great Britain, particularly in the Bodleian at Ox- 
ford, which is singularly rich in manuscripts, can scarcely 
admit of a doubt. The number of manuscripts in Spain, 
and her vast mass of archives, have long been equally fa- 
mous; nor is it impossible that several lost works, or por- 
tions of works, by Latin authors, may yet be found in that 
country. Although the search for manuscripts that are di- 
rectly and obviously valuable may have proved fruitless, 
yet a very different result may follow when parchments 
are examined with a view to ascertain whether a lower 
stratum of writing exists beneath the sterile surface, and 
whether some of the most precious remains of ancient ge- 
nius and eloquence may not be covered or concealed by 
the rubbish of chroniclers and ecclesiastical writers. Great 
as was the destruction which:took place at the Reforma- 
tion, enough still remains to warrant the conviction, that 
were there more Maios to examine and decipher palimp- 
sest manuscripts, there would be numerous additional and 
most important discoveries. Who knows but that, in the 
most paltry and unpromising volume, may be found the 
works of the most eloquent of historians; that 


Pellibus exiguis arctatur Livius ingens ? 


5. The next discovery effected by Maio, from a manu- 
script of the same class, was that of the remains of the 
orator Fronto, who had flourished in the reign of Hadrian. 
This writer, though by birth an African, was in his day 
esteemed almost a second Cicero ; yet of his writings little 
more remained than a few scattered sentences, preserved 
in the works of other authors. Maio, however, by his 
acuteness and perseverance, was enabled to recover a very 
considerable portion of Fronto’s works, which he published 
at Milan in 1815, in two vols. 8vo, under the title of J. 
Cornellii Frontonis Opera inedita, cum Eppistolis item ine- 
ditis Antonii. Pii, M. Aurelii, L. Veri et Appiani, neenon 
aliorum wcterum fragmentis? The contents of the first vo- 
lume consist of one book of epistles addressed to Antoni- 
nus Pius, two books to Marcus Aurelius, and two to Lu- 
cius Verus; two books of letters to friends ; several let- 
ters addressed to Marcus Aurelius, on the subject of the 
Feri at Alsium, a town in Etruria; and one to Lucius 
Verus, in which the orator laments the death of his grand- 
son, one of the children of his son-in-law Victorinus. The 
second volume exhibits a considerable portion of two 
books, De Orationibus, addressed by Fronto to Marcus 
Aurelius ; parts of various orations and epistles ; and also 
a portion of an address to Antoninus, entitled De Beilo 


Parthico, consoling him for the reverses experienced in Pali 


the Parthian war. Then follow some important fragments 
under the title of Principia Historie ; a few playful pro- 
lusions on lighter subjects ; and a book of epistles written 
in Greek. The work is concluded with a collection of all 
the fragments of Fronto’s works which have elsewhere 
been preserved, and with copious illustrations of those 
which were then for the first time published. In the pa- 
limpsest from which these curious remains were decipher- 
ed, the more recent writing formed part of the Council of 
Chalcedon; but the manuscript was unhappily much da- 
maged, and altogether in a very imperfect state. Fron. 
to was a voluminous writer, and composed works upon 
various subjects, amongst which was an ‘Invective against 
the Christians. He had a great reputation as an orator, 
and was accounted the Cicero of his time; although his 
style, which is said to have united the sicewm and the 
grave, does not very well accord with such a distinction. 
The writings of so remarkable a person, however, would, 
in any circumstances, be an object of interest; but they 
become doubly curious from having been thus marvel- 
lously brought to light. 

6. In the mean time, Maio was preparing another pub- 
lication of similar origin, which, in 1816, he gave to the 
world, under the following title, viz. Jnterpretes Veteres 
Virgilii Maronis ; Asper, Cornutus, Haterianus, Longus, 
Nisus, Probus, Scaurus, Sulpicius, et anonymus ; e Vero- 
nensi palimpsesto. We have not met with any account of 
the Verona palimpsest here mentioned ; but the work con- 
sists of previously inedited fragments of all the commen- 
tators enumerated in the title. A palimpsest manuscript, 
however, which soon afterwards engaged the attention of 
Monsignor Maio, enabled him to make most important ad- 
ditions to the discovery of Knittel already described; name- 
ly, that of the Gothic version of Ulphilas. This manu- 
script belonged to the Ambrosian collection, and from it 
Maio published, in 1820, Ulphile Interpretatio Gothica, in 
Ambrosiano palimpsesto detecta, epistolarum tredecim Dwi 
Pauli, aliarumque partium aliquot Biblicarum, Esdre m- 
mirum, Nehemie, Divi Matthiea, cum anonymt Homilia, seu 
Tractatu, et cum parte Gothici calendarii. Not having 
seen this work, however, we are unable to give any parti- 
cular account of it, or to specify the various important ad- 
ditions which it is understood to have made to the disco- 
very of Knittel. 

7, Maio now entered upon a more enlarged and import- 
antscene of action. His distinguished merit in this new field 
of discovery having obtained for him the notice of Pius VIL, 
he was, by that pontiff, appointed keeper of the Vatican 
Library, and speedily justified this preferment by a disco- 
very more interesting and valuable than any which he had 
hitherto made. In a palimpsest volume, which had formed 
part of the manuscript collection originally brought from 
Bobbio,’ and which contained, in the exterior writing, part 
of the commentary of St Augustin on the Psalms, he found 
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1 In the Protestant parts of Europe the most frightful havoc w 


ancient services abounded in all the churches and monasteries. 


as committed at the Reformation. } 
Most of these had been brought directly from Rome; and im the 


Huge volumes containing the 


days when books of this kind were transcribed, it must have been considered as an act of piety to erase almost any writing whatever, 


to make way for the sacred offices. 


ment entered into their formation ; and as they were carefully preserved, exempt from accident or injury, ther 
that in many, perhaps in most of them, there existed under the rescription the remains of more ancient writings. 


From the very nature of these books, indeed, there can be little-doubt that wuch ancient parche 


there can be little doubt 
Yet, wherever 


they could be found, they were consigned to the flames without mercy, in virtue of enactments which enjoined the destruction of a 
popish books; and inestimable chances of discovery were thus for ever lost to the world. 


2 his work, like a former one, was reprinted at Frankfort, in the year 1816. a 
3 'The history of the manuscript which contained these precious remains may be very shortly stated. It originally belonget 


1 to the 


famous monastery at Bobium, and was purchased by Paul V. more than two centuries ago, with the knowledge that it was @ r ‘4 
sest, and contained part of Cicero’s treatise De Republica ; though, by some strange neglect, it was reserved for Maio to bring 1s 


tents to light. 


as well as the monastery, was founded by the famous Irish saint, Columbanus, in the beginning of the seventh century 5 
the manuscripts, from which remains of ancient authors have been recovered, are inscribed, in a very old handwriting, 


Columbani de Bobia. 


From the same original library most of the other manuscripts at Milan and Turin were also purchased. This library, 


and most ol 
Liber Sancti 


sests; 


PALIMPSESTS. 


spe that the interior or more ancient writing had consisted of 
‘the long-lost books of Cicero De Republica, the most cele- 
‘brated of all his works, 


and of which nothing had been 
known, in modern times, beyond the fragments preserved 
in the writings of Macrobius, Lactantius, Augustin, Noni- 
us, and others. The manuscript was in excellent order ; 
the characters were large and plain; and, in the leaves 
which remained, there was scarcely a page that could not 
be deciphered ; but many of the pages were wanting. 
And there seemed reason to apprehend that the same de- 
ficiency would often occur in future discoveries, because 
the work last inscribed might not have been co-extensive 
with the original writing obliterated, and because, when the 
volume had been taken to pieces for the purpose of re- 
scription, the whole of the leaves that contained the origi- 
nal writing might not have been put together again, but 
some of them applied to other purposes, and leaves taken 
from other works, or of new parchment, inserted in their 
place. But however this may be, in these invaluable pages 
avery considerable part of the first and second books of the 
celebrated treatise in question was found so perfect as to 
be completely recovered by the labour and sagacity of 
Monsignor Maio. The portions of the work thus rescued 
from oblivion were published at Rome in 1821,! with co- 
pious notes and illustrations, particularly an accurate ac-. 
count of the various chasms occasioned by the loss of ori- 
ginal leaves, and accompanied with such a restoration of 
the four remaining books as could be effected from the 
less perfect portions of the manuscript, and the various 
fragments preserved by Sigonius and other critics. A 
finer specimen of editorial skill, learning, and sagacity, is 
nowhere to be found. 
The part of this important treatise which has thus been 
unexpectedly brought to light, is amply sufficient to give 
a clear insight into the plan and style of the dialogues, as 
well as into the characters of the various interlocutors, un- 
der whose names the illustrious author chose to develope his 
own opinions. These were, the second Scipio Africanus, 
and his friend Leelius; L. Furius Philus; M. Manilius, 
whom Cicero elsewhere praises for his knowledge of the 
law ; Sp. Mummius, the brother of Mummius Achaicus ; 
Q. Ailius Tubero; P. Rutilius Rufus ; Q. Mucius Sczevo- 
la; and C. Fannius, son-in-law of Lelius. The introduc- 
tion to the first book is nearly complete; but that which 
stamps the highest value on the work is the luminous phi- 
losophy of the author on the subject of government and 
policy, as expounded by Scipio, the principal interlocutor, 
with unrivalled eloquence and felicity of expression. We 
now understand the grounds upon which the ancients pre- 
ferred this to all Cicero’s philosophical works ; and, on the 
Whole, notwithstanding its still imperfect state, it is un- 
questionably one of the most interesting acquisitions that 
have been made, in the department of classical literature, 
since the original publication of the ancient authors, soon 


* The work, as stated in the text, was published at Rome, 


1823, in one vol. 8vo. 


to his edition of the dialogue De Republica, 
epistolas tuas redeam, caetera belle....nam quod in Palimpsesto, 


An hoc significas, 
ther informs us, 


* In proof of the great antiquity of tle practice of obliterating one writing to make 
cites part of a letter from Cicero to Trebatius, which is conclusive 
laudo equidem parsimoniam ; sed miror quid in illa chartula fuerit 
quod delere malueris quam hzec non scribere, nisi forte tuas formulas. 
nihil fieri ? frigere te? Ne chartam quidem tibi suppeditare ?” 
that he had only met with palimpsest parchment, and that paper of every 


after the revival of letters. 
that, ere long, some important additions will be made to 
the invaluable fragment which Maio has so laboriously and 
skilfully brought to light ?2 

8. The zeal and the industry of Maio did not relax from 
success. On the contrary, soon after the appearance of 
the fragment of Cicero’s treatise De Republica, he gave to 
the learned world another elaborate publication, contain- 
ing, 1. Juris Civilis Antejustinianei Reliquia inedita; 2. 
Symmachi Orationum partes; 3. C. Juli Victoris Ars 
Rhetorica; and, 4. L. Cecilii Minutiani Apulei Fragmenta 
de Orthographia. These remains were also recovered 
from a rescribed manuscript in the Vatican Library, and 
were, as usual, accompanied by notes, appendices, and il- 
lustrative plates. In the preface to this work, the learned 
editor expresses his unabated enthusiasm in exploring and 
deciphering the palimpsest manuscripts of the Vatican col- 
lection : “ Pergo alacriter,” says he, “rescriptos Vaticanze 
Bibliothecee codices, pro mez stationis munere, ad _ publi- 
cum commodum explicare.” The praises due to his alac- 
rity, as well as to his sagacity and perseverance, will not 
certainly be denied, nor even grudgingly awarded, by those 
who are capable of appreciating the full extent and import- 
ance of his long-continued labours in this interesting de- 
partment of literary investigation.® 

The example of this extraordinary success could scarce- 
ly fail to excite the curiosity and stimulate the diligence 
of the learned ; and, accordingly, another labourer of high 
qualifications soon entered the same field of inquiry. The 
library of the Chapter of Verona had long been famous for 
the number of the manuscripts contained in it; and it was 
also known to be remarkably rich in those which related to 
jurisprudence. In the Verona Illustrata of Maffei, published 
in 1732, the author had given an index to all the manu- 
scripts, and particularly mentioned several leaves of parch- 
ment, some of which treated of Prescriptions and Inter- 
dicts, whilst others contained fragments of the Pandects, 
and part of the work of an ancient jurisconsult ; “ quai 
codici, se si fossero conservati, niente si ha in tal genere, 
che lor si potesse paragonare.” The leaves in question 
were afterwards bound up in a small volume, composed of 
fragments of different manuscripts ; and extracts from both 
were published by Maffei, with a fac-simile of the characters, 
in his Istoria Teologica. But these curious relics attracted 
little attention, or rather were altogether forgotten, until 
the successful researches of Maio had awakened and ani- 
mated the curiosity of the learned. In the year 1816, 
however, Haubold revived the recollection of them by 
printing at Leipzig a treatise entitled Notitia Fragmenti 
Veronensis de Interdictis ; which appears to have attract- 
ed considerable notice. In the same year, Niebuhr, pass- 
ing through Verona on his way to Rome, as Prussian en- 
voy to the court of the Vatican, visited the library of the 
Chapter, and, during two days which he passed at Verona, 


with a grateful dedication to Pius VIL. to whom Maio had been in- 
debted, not only for his preferment, but also for numerous other acts of kindness and favour. 


It was also republished at London, 


room for another, Maio, in the learned preface 
on the point. “ Ut ad 
Non enim puto te meas epistolas delere, ut reponas tuas. 
(Ad Familiares, vii. 18.) The learned editor fur. 
kind seemed to be unfit for such a purpose. 


* To do full justice to the merits of Monsignor Maio, it would be necessary to expatiate upon several learned and elaborate works, 


which, within the same period, his unexampled industry produced, from very different sources. 


mention only two, viz. 1. ‘The splendid folio 


Important prolegomena : 
wholly lost to the western world, until it was recovered by 
the valuable assistance of Dr Zohrab, a very learned Armenian. 


Maio from an Armenian manuscript. 


As specimens of these, we shall 


volume of fragments of the Iliad, with ancient illustrations, elegantly copied in outline, 
and unpublished scholia on the Odyssey, from a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian 
and, 2. The Latin edition of the Chronological Canons of Eusebius, 


Library ; to which are prefixed large and 
in two books, the first of which had been 
In the latter work the editor had 


These and other works, a list of which will be found at the end of 


his Homer, may serve to show that, difficult and laborious as the task of deciphering palimpsest manuscripts may appear, it does not 


_ 80 exhaust the energies of an active mind, as 


to prevent the successful pursuit of other learned inquiries aud researches. 
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May we not indulge the hope Palimp- 


sests. 
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Palimp- took an accurate copy of the fragment De Prescriptioni- 
sests. ys et Interdictis, and also transcribed another, De Jure 
“—“— Fisci. But if this had been all, the labours of these two 
days, however meritorious, would perhaps have soon been 
forgotten. Fortunately for letters, however, he examined 
another manuscript, then numbered xiii., and found that 
the exterior writing contained some epistles of St Jerome, 
whilst a more ancient writing appeared underneath. On 
further examination Niebuhr perceived that the latter con- 
tained the work of some ancient jurisconsult ; and having 
applied the infusion of galls to folio 97, he so far restored 
the characters as to be able to transcribe the portion of the 
original text therein contained. He then communicated 
his discovery to Savigny, and, with the assistance of the 
latter, published, in a periodical work, the specimen tran- 
scribed, accompanied with an ingenious commentary, in 
which he maintained that the manuscript referred to con- 
tained the Institutions of Gaius, and that the fragment De 
Prescriptionibus et Interdictis formed part of that work. 
The result fully established the soundness of this conclu- 
sion. Two other labourers were therefore sent by the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences to work the mine which Niebuhr 
had thus happily opened ; and having obtained the per- 
mission of the Chapter, they transcribed the manuscript 
almost entirely, only about one ninth part of the whole, or 
rather less, being found illegible. The transcript was im- 
mediately submitted to the academy, and the Institutions 
of Gaius first appeared at Berlin in the year 1820.1 The 
manuscript from which this invaluable relic of ancient ju- 
risprudence was recovered consists’ of 127 leaves. ‘The 
more recent writing, which is in uncial characters, and of 
considerable antiquity, contains some of the works of St 
Jerome, chiefly his epistles, of which there are twenty-six. 
The more ancient is of two kinds; the one remarkable for 
its antiquity and elegance, and the other intermediate, 
that is, written over the first, and under the third or last 
writing The former of these is that in which the Insti- 
tutions of Gaius were written; so that the intermediate 
kind had superseded the work of the Roman jurisconsult, 
but had, in its turn, yielded to the third and last writing. 
As to the age of the original manuscript, Niebuhr very early 
expressed an opinion that it was older than 
Justinian ; and Kopp, judging from the forms of the let- 
ters, the contractions, ‘and various other indications, ar- 
rived at the same conclusion. It is creditable to the lite- 
rary curiosity of Germany that the first edition of this work 
was almost immediately sold off. Bluhm, who had been 
concerned in the first transcription, paid another visit to 
Verona, where he re-examined the manuscript with great 
care; and the fruits of his labour appeared in the second 
edition, which was published in 1824. In the following 
year, a third edition appeared at Leipzig, without the 
notes of Goeschen, and with the modern instead of the 
ancient orthography, which had been religiously retained 
in the two Berlin editions. Gaius was somewhat late in 
attracting attention in France, where learned lawyers were 
once so abundant; but the translation of M. Boulet had the 
effect of partially awakening the curiosity of his country- 
men, by rendering this invaluable relic of Roman jurispru- 
dence more easily and generally accessible.* 
The history of such extraordinary successes in deci- 


1 Gaii Institutionum Commentarii iv. e codice rescripto Bibliothecsz Capitularis Veronensis, a Frid. 
Accedit Fragmentum veteris Jurisconsu 
We have not met with the less perfect edition of 1820. 
‘Lhis is a question 
that he was born under Hadrian, that he beg 


cundum edit. J. F. L. Goeschen. 
branis transcriptum. Berolini, 1824, Svo. 
, 2 Who was Gaius, and when did he flourish ? 
a number of circumstances, however, it has been conjectured 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
“‘ Scripsit autem ille, quisquis fuerit, 
Justinian himself, in speaking of his 


the time of © 


that be attained the summit of his celebrity under M. Aurelius, 
Institutiones,” says Gravina, A \ 
own Institutions, thus acknowledges his obligations to Gaius : 


institutionibus, et pracipue ex Commentariis Gaii nostri, compositus,” &c, 
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phering palimpsest manuscripts ought surely to excite Paliy 
the emulation of scholars in other parts 
large collections are deposited, and lead them to examine 
whether, in many of these, similar materials may not be 
found. Knittel aptly 
contents another Herculanum ; and, in fact, more of im- 
portance has already been recovered from this class of 
manuscripts than from all the half-consumed volumes ob- 
tained from that once promising repository. Every infor- 
mation that may be wanted as to the true mode of exam- 
ining and deciphering such manuscripts, will be found in 
the learned prefaces of Knittel, Barrett, and Maio; with 
much to encourage scholars to engage in the same pur- 
suit, unless perchance their ardour be cooled by the pros- 
pect of the severe and unremitting labour which is indis- 
pensably necessary to ensure success. It should also be 
remembered, that the Latins commenced the practice of 
rescription as early as the sixth or seventh century, and 
continued it not only till the invention of printing, but 
even after that period; and that, making every allowance 


om 


of Europe, where 2! 


denominates his rescript of various =~ 


for the destruction which took place at the Reformation, 
the number of palimpsests still in existence must, beyond 
all question, be very great. All that is wanted, therefore, 
to ensure further acquisitions, is labour and research, 
united with patience and ordinary sagacity. By what has 
already been achieved, we are, so to speak, placed upon a 
vast plain, which bas no defined limits ; and although the 
horizon may seem to our senses to circumscribe the pros- 
pect, yet, on whichever side we advance, the apparent 


obstacies vanish, and our view still continues as extensive 
as before. (a.) 
PALINDROMUS, a verse or sentence which runs the 
same when read either backwards or forwards. Such is 
the verse, 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


Some people of leisure have refined upon the palindromus, 
and composed verses, each word of which is the same read 
backwards as forwards; for instance, that of Camden : 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo. 


PALINGENESIA, amongst divines, the same with re- 
generation. Amongst the older chemists, it denotes the | 
roducing of a body from its principles. i 
PALINGENIUS, MarcetLus, an Italian poet, well | 
known by a poem divided into twelve books, and entitled 
Zodiacus Vite, which occupied him several years in com- 
posing, and dedicated to Hercules II. of Este, duke of Fer- 
rara. Some say he was a physician to that prince ; others 
rank him amongst the learned Lutherans, to whom the | 
Duchess of Ferrara gave a reception in her court, and | 
honoured with her protection. His Zodiac contains good . 
things, and is a philosophical satire against immorality | 
and false prejudices. Of the author’s life, however, little 
‘s known. He died some time between the years 1537 
and 1543. } 
PALINODE, a discourse contrary to principles former- 
ly avowed ; and thence the phrase of palinodiam eanereé 
means a recantation. | 
PALINURUS, in fabulous history, the pilot of Aineas, 
whose fate Virgil very pathetically describes. He fellinto 


Bluhmio iterum collato se- 
Iti de Jure Fisci, ex aliis ejusdem Bibliothecse mem- 


shich it has been found exceedingly difficult to answer. From 
ee 44 an to write about the end 


and probably died under Commodus- ! 
m depromsit Justinianus 5" 20 


(74 3 : 
unde suas magnam in parte 
“ Quas, ex omnibus antiquarum 
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ase, La the sea when asleep, and was three days exposed to the 
tempests, but at last got safe ashore, when the cruel in- 
itM- habitants of the place murdered him to get his clothes. 
His body was left unburied on the sea-shore; and since 
no one could cross the Stygian lake before a hundred years 


red, we find A®neas, when he had descended to the re- 
gions below, speaking to Palinurus, and assuring him, that 
though his bones were deprived of sepulture, yet the place 
where luis body was exposed should soon be adorned with 
a monument, and bear his name ; and accordingly a pro- 
montory was called Palinurus. 

PALISSE, La, an arrondissement of the department of 
the Allier, in France, extending over 638 square miles. It 
comprehends six cantons, divided into seventy-seven com- 
munes, and contains 65,200 inhabitants. The capital is 
the city of the same name, situated in a fertile spot on the 
left bank of the river Allier. It contains 2250 inhabitants, 
who are employed in spinning cotton, and to a consider- 
able extent in making boots and shoes. 

PALKAH, a small town of the Sikh territories, in the 
province of Lahore, 112 miles north-east from the city of 
Lahore. Long. 75. 13. E. Lat. 32. 58, N. 

PALK’S Srraits, an arm of the sea, which separates 
Ceylon from the coast of Coromandel. 

PALL, in Heraldry, a figure like a Greek y, and about 
the breadth of a pallet. It is by some lieralds called a 
eross pall, on account of its being looked upon as an. archi- 
episcopal bearing. 

PALLA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle which women 
wore over the gown called stola. It was borne on the left 
shoulder, whence passing to the other side, under the 
right arm, the two ends were bound under the left arm, 
leaving the breast and the arm quite bare. It hada great 
many folds, and derived its name from gaAaw, to shake or 
tremble. 

Patt Isle, a small island in the Eastern Seas, about 
___‘8ix miles in circumference, situated to the south of San- 

gir. Long. 125. 30. E. Lat. 3. 5. N. 

PALLADIO, Anprga, a celebrated Italian architect, 
was born at Vicenza in 1518, being descended of a family , 
originally of Friuli. The celebrated Trissino was his friend 

_ and Mecenas. He made exact drawings of the principal 
works of antiquity in Rome, adding commentaries, which 
| Went through several impressions. But this, though a 

very useful work, was greatly exceeded by his Treatise of 
Architecture, in four books, which appeared in the year 
1570. On this work Inigo Jones wrote some excellent re- 
marks, which were included in an edition of Palladio, pub- 
lished by Leoni in 1741, in two vols. folio. Palladio died 
at Vicenza, on the 19th of August 1580, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. 
PALLADIUM, in Antiquity, a statue of the goddess 
_ Pallas, or Minerva. It was about three cubits high, and 
| Tepresented the goddess sitting, with a pike in her right 
hand, and in her left a distaff and a spindle. However vari- 
ous the opinions of ancient authors be about this celebrated 
Statue, it is universally allowed that on its preservation de- 
pended the safety of Troy. This the Greeks, during the 
Trojan war, were well aware of ; and therefore Ulysses and 
Diomedes were commissioned to steal it. They effected 
their object ; and if we may rely upon the authority of 
Some, they were directed how to carry it away by Hele- 
nus, a'son of Priam, who in this betrayed his country, be- 
Cause his brother Deiphobus, on the death of Paris, had 
married Helen, of whom he was enamoured. Minerva 
was enraged at the violence offered to her statue. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, the palladium itself seemed to have re- 
Celved life and motion; and by the flashes which darted 
| from its eyes, and its sudden springs from the earth, it 


seemed to evince the resentment of the goddess. According 
. VOL. XVI. . 


were elapsed, if his remains had not been decently inter-- 
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to some, however, the true palladium was not carried away Palladius 


from Troy by the Greeks, but only a statue of similar size 
and shape, which was placed near it, to deceive any sacri- 
legious persons who might attempt to steal it. They 
maintain, therefore, that Alneas conveyed the palladium 
safely from ‘Troy to Italy; and that it was afterwards pre- 
served by the Romans, with the greatest secrecy and ve- 
neration, in the temple of Vesta, a circumstance which 
none but the vestal virgins knew of. It was esteemed the 
destiny of Rome; and there were several others made 
perfectly like it, to secure it from being stolen, like that 
of Troy, which the oracle of Apollo declared would never 
be taken as long as the palladium was found within its 
walls. A palladium was also placed by Nicias in the cita- 
del of Athens. 

PALLADIUS, bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and 
next of Aspona. He was a Galatian, and born at Cappa- 
docia. He became an anchorite in the mountain of Ne- 
bria in 388, and was consecrated bishop in 401. He was 
an intimate friend of St John Chrysostom, whom he never 
forsook during the time of his persecution, nor even in his 
exile. He went to Rome some time after Chrysostom’s 
death, and, at the request of Lausus, governor of Cappa- 
docia, composed a history of the anchorites or hermits, 
which he entitled Zausiaca, after the name of Lausus, to 
whom it was dedicated. This took place in the year 420, 
when the book was written; the author being then in the 
twentieth year of his episcopacy, and fifty-third of his age. 
Palladius was accused of being an Origenist. It is true, he 
was an enemy to St Jerome, of whom he does not speak 
well, and was intimately connected with Ruffinus ; but per- 
haps no good proof can be brought of his Origenism. He 
had been the disciple of Evagrias of Pontus, and was even 
suspected of entertaining the sentiments of Pelagius. He 
died in the fifth century, but in what year is not certain. 
His history was published in Greek by Meursius, at Am- 
sterdam, in 1619, and in Latin in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum ; but’he seems not to have been the writer of the 
Life of St John Chrysostom in Greek and Latin, printed 


in 1680. 


PALLANZA, a province of the principality of Pie- 
mont, in the continental part of the kingdom of Sardinia. 
It is bounded on the north by Domo d’Ossola, on the east 
by Lago Maggiore, on the south by Novara, and on the 
west by Valdi Sesia. It extends over 506 square miles, con- 
tains 135 towns and villages, fifty-six hamlets, and 115,000 
inhabitants. It is in the north mountainous, in the south 
undulating, but very generally picturesque, especially on 
the eastern side, near the Lake Maggiore, which is adorned 
with the Borromean Islands. It is productive of fruit, to- 
bacco, chestnuts, and wine; but does not grow quite suffi- 


cient corn for the consumption of its dense population, 


who are frequently compelled to wander to other districts 
so seek employment and subsistence. ‘The capital is the 
small city of the same name situated on a point of land 
running into Lago Maggiore, on which it has a harbour for 
small craft. It contains two churches, a nunnery, a public 
school, and 1320 inhabitants. 

PALLAS, Srvon Peter, a distinguislied naturalist and 
geographer, born on the 22d of September 1741, was the 
son of Simon Pallas, a surgeon in the Prussian army, and 
professor of surgery at Berlin. 

He received the early part of his education in his fa- 
tler’s house, and his instructors bore ample testimony to 
the rapidity of his progress. At the age of fifteen he be- 
gan to attend medical lectures, and he applied himself so 
closely to practical anatomy, that in 1758 he was found 
qualified to deliver a course of public lectures on that 
science. In the same year he went to Halle, and became 
the pupil of Segner, continuing also his studies of zoology, 
and, in particular, of entomology, with great ad hh In 
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Pallas. 1759 he removed to Gottingen, where he made a variety 


of experiments on poisons, and on other active medical 
substances, and commenced his observations on parasiti- 
cal animals. In July 1760, he went on to Leyden, in order 
to attend the lectures of Albinus, Gaubius, and Muschen- 
proeck; and at the end of the same year he took his degree 
of doctor of physic. The following summer he proceeded 
to England, principally with the view of completing his 
medical education, although he devoted the greater part 
of his time to the active pursuit of natural history, being 


‘assisted and encouraged by the friendship of Peter Col- 


linson, and of some other British naturalists, which pro- 
cured for him a few years aftcrwards the distinction of 
having his name inserted in the list of the fereign mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, at the early age of twenty- 
three. He visited several parts of the coast of England, 
in order to examine its marine productions and his love 
‘of natural history enabled him to profit in a similar manner 
by an accident which detained him for some time at Har- 
wich, on his return to the Continent, in the spring of 1762. 

Having paid a visit to his native city, he went again to 
the Hague, and established himself as a resident there 
under the patronage of Gaubius. On occasion of the pub- 
Jication of a miscellaneous work on zoolagy, which he de- 
dicated to the Prince of Orange, he proposed a plan for 
an expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
Dutch East Indies, which he offered to conduct in person ; 
but although the project was encouraged by Gaubius, and 
approved by the prince, his father’s interference prevent- 
ed its execution, and obliged him to return to Berlin. His 
Glial affection, however, was not strong enough to induce 
him to refuse the invitation of the Empress Catharine to 
St Petersburg, where he accepted, in the year 1767, the 
appointment of professor of natural history in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. 

The first few months of his residence at St Petersburg 
were employed in preparing his Zoological Gleanings for 
publication, and in making catalogues of some collections 
of natural history. It was now that the more active career 
of his public life was about to commence ; and in 1768 he 
undertook, in common with Falk, Lepechin, and Gulden- 
stidt, the conduct of an expedition sent out by the em- 
press, for the joint purposes of observing the transit of Ve- 
nus, and of investigating the natural history and geogra- 
phy of Sibcria, and the neighbouring countries. ‘The ob- 
ject of their researches for the first summer was the pro- 
vince of Kasan, and the winter was passed at Simbirsk : 
the next year they examined the shores of the Caspian, 
and the borders of Calmuck Tartary; after which they re- 
turned through Orenburg, and passed the winter at Ufa. 
In 1770 Pallas crossed the Uralian Mountains to Catharin- 
enburg, and, aftcr examining the mines in that neighbour- 
hood, proceeded to Tobolsk. The next year he went to the 
Altaic Mountains, traccd the course of the Irtysch to Koly- 
van, went on to ‘Tomsk, and observed the natural freezing 
of quicksilver at Krasnoyarsk, on the Yenisel, in latitude 
564° north. He proceeded in March 1772 by Irkutsk 
across the Lake Baikal, as far as Kiatka, and returned to 
Krasnoyarsk. In 1773 he visited Tara, Astracan, and 
Tzaritzin, on the Volga, and returned to St Petersburg in 
1774, after an absence of six years. About ten years later 
he was made a member of the Board of Mines, with an 
additional salary of L.200a year; and he was compliment- 
ed with the title of a knight of St Vladimir. ‘The em- 
press purchased his collection of natural history for a price 
one third greater than his demand, and allowed him, at 
the same time, to keep it in his posscssion for the remain- 
der of his life. 

In 1794 he took a journey into the Crimea, and was 
captivated with the beauty of the country and its produc- 
tions; the climate also appearing to be such as his health 
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was supposed to require, he obtained from his munificent Pa 
patroness not only permission to establish himself there, ~~, 


but a grant of a large aud fertile estate, and a sum of 
10,000 rubles to assist him in his outfit. He was thus en- 
abled to build a little palace rather than a country house, 


‘in which a traveller from the north of Europe was sure to 


receive the most obliging hospitality, as Dr Clarke has 
made well known to the English reader. It appears, how- 
ever, that the air was not altogether exempt from the 
miasmata, which are the causes of paludal fevers; and 
some other circumstances, besides the distance from all 
civilized society, seem to have made the old age of Pallas 
more chcerless than he had anticipated to find it, in the 
independence and tranquillity of his patriarchal establish- 
ment at Akmetshet. About ten years after the period of 
Dr Clarke’s travels, he undertook a journey to Berlin to 
pay a visit to his brother, and died there in September 
1G 

Linné the younger has given him a genus, Pallasia, in 
his Supplementum Plantarum ; a compliment to which his 
unremitting labours, in every department of natural his- 
tory, had amply entitled him. His collection of dried 
plants was purchased by Dr Clarke’s fellow-traveller, Mr 
Cripps, and passed into the possession of Aylmer Bourke 
Lambert. 

The general character of Professor Pallas’s acquirements 
appear to have been that of extent and variety, together 
with fidelity. He was not the author of any new theories 
or improved systems ; and it has sometimes been observ- 
ed, as by Murray in his System of Vegetables, that his 
descriptions were somewhat defective, from the omission 
of correct specific distinctions ; but this omrission is of 
such a nature as to affect a compiler or a book-maker 
much more than an actual student of natural history who 
is studying for his own improvement only, and who is ¢a- 
pable of entering into a detailed examination of the ob- 
jects concerned. To such a detail the principal part of 
Professor Pallas’s works have relation ; and it is impossible 
to enumerate the whole of his memoirs without making a 
pretty extensive catalogue of the productions of the va- 
rious kingdoms of nature. 

1. His Dissertatio Inauguralis de Insectis Viventibus in- 
tra Viventia, 4. Leyden, 1760, containing a systematic ac- 
count of intestinal worms, is said to have been previously 
published in another form at Gottingen, a short time be- 
fore he went to Leyden. 2. We find in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1763, p. 62, a short note On the Cold ob- 
served at Berlin the preceding winter. 3. In the volume 
for 1766, p. 186, a description of the jaculator fish, or 
Sciaena jaculatrix of the Indian Ocean, which catches in- 
sects by darting drops of water at them: this description 
is repeated in the Spreilegia Zoologica, fasc. 8. 4. Elenchus 
Zoophytorum, 8. Hague, 1766 ; containing nearly three hun- 
dred species ; Dutch by Boddaert, with figures, 8. Utrecht, 
1768. 5. Miscellanea Zoologica, 4. Hague, 1766; consisting 
of descriptions and dissections. 6. Spicilegia Zoologica, 
4. Berl. 1767-1780. Of this valuable collection of me- 
moirs, intended for the description and illustration of new 
or little-known species of animals, there appeared in the 
whole fourteen fasciculi; some of them were published by 
Professor Martin during the author’s absence in Siberia. 
We find, amongst other articles, an interesting account of 
the musk-deer, of various species of the antelope, and on 
the different varicties of sheep, both wild and tame; the 
latter has been published in English, On Russian a8 
Tartar Sheep, 8. Edinb. 1794. 7. In the WN. Act. Acad. 
Nat. Cur. iii. p. 430, Phalsenarum biga ; an account of two 
species of moth, of which the females are without wings, 
and spontaneously fertile. 8. A variety of miscellaneous 
papers, by Pallas, appeared in the Stralsund Magazin® 
which began to be published at Berlin in 1767: they 
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chiefly relate to the Winter Residence of Swallows, vol. i. 


i =~ p. 20; to Hydatids found in the abdomen of ruminant 


animals, and supposed to be a species of taenia, p. 64; to 
the Birds of Passage of Siberia, p. 145, from Heller’s 
Notes; to Firmin’s supposed discovery of the Origin of 
the Belemnite, p. 192; to some Peculiarities of Insects, p- 
225; to a Poison supposed to be prepared in Siberia from 
the Sitta, or nut-hatch, p. 311; to the Elk or Moose-Deer, 
p- 382, from Heller’s papers ; and to the use of the Sphon- 
dylium in Kamtschatka, p. 411. 9. Collections relating to 
the Mongol Tribes, published in 1776, and showing that 
they are distinct from the Tartars. 

10. Professor Pallas’s contributions to the Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg are also very 
numerous, and on miscellaneous subjects. In the Novi 
Commentarti we find an account of the Tubularia Fun- 
gosa, vol. xii., observed near Wolodimer; Lepus pusillus, 
and Fossil Bones of Siberia, vol. xiii.; Quadrupeds and 
Birds observed in 1769, vol. xiv. 1; Remains of Exotic 
Animals in Northern Asia, vol. xviii. especially the skulls 
of the rhinoceros and the buffalo; Tetrao arenaria, Equus 
hemionus, and Lacerta apoda, vol. xix.; the last also in 
Geneesk. Jaerboek, ii. In the Acta for 1777, ii., An Ac- 
count of the Teeth of an Unknown Animal, like those 
which have been found in Canada; Observations, from 
Camper’s Letters, on a Myrmecophaga and a Didelphis, 
and Equus asinus in the wild state. In the volume for 
1779, 11, a Description of Plants peculiar to Siberia; 
Capra Caucasica, also in Lichtenberg’s Magazin, ii. For 
1780, part i. Galeopithecus vitans; part ii. On the Va- 
riations of Animals, and Didelphis brachyura. For 
1781, part i., Felis manul, a new Asiatic species of Felis ; 
ii, On some Species of Sorex. In the volume for 1783, 
New Species of Fishes; and 1784, On some new Marine 
Productions. 

11. The Observations sur la Formation des Montagnes, 
et les Changemens arrivés au Globe, particuliérement a 
légard de ’Empire Russe, published separately, 4. Pe- 
tersb. 1777, were also inserted in the Acta of the Acade- 
my for 1777, having been read at a public sitting before 
the king of Sweden. A translation of this discourse is 
inserted in Tooke’s Russian Empire, and some remarks on 
it are found in the Journal de Physique, vol. xiii. 

12. The most considerable of the separate publications 
of Pallas was the account of his travels, entitled Reise 
durch verschiedene provinzen des Russischen Reichs, 3 
vols. 4. Petersburg, 1771-36 ; French, 8vo, 8. Par. 1803; 
English, 2 vols. 4. London, 1812; a work of the highest 
authority in geography and natural history. 13. It was in 
the course of these travels that Pallas observed in Siberia 
an insulated mass of native iron, which he described in a 
paper addressed to the Royal Society of London, and print- 
edin the Philosophical Transactions for 1776, p. 523; a 
substance which has become the subject of many discus- 
sions, from its resemblance to some of the specimens of 
well-ascertained aérolites; the author mentions also the 
remains of an unmineralized rhinoceros, which had been 
found in the same country. 

14. In the Beschiftigungen Naturforschenden Freun- 
den, published at Berlin about 1777, we find a letter on 
the Acipenser ruthenus, or sturgeon, vol. il. p. 532; and 
An Account of a Monstrous Horse,.wolk, iii..p..'226., 15. 
Some Mineralogical Observations, addressed to Born, are 
published in the Bohmische Abhandlungen, vol. iii. p. 191. 
16. In the Swedish Handlingar for 1778, we have the 
Alauda Mongolica, and the Sturnus Daauricus; the Anas 
glocitans, in 1779. 

17. Nove species Glirium, 4. Erlang. 1778. 18. Icones, 

aectorum, preesertim Rossie Sibiriaeque, 4. Erlang. 1781. 


pan numeratio Plantarum Procopii a Demidoff, 8, Petersb. 
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20. Another channel in. which a number of Pallas’s Pallavi. 


most valuable essays appeared, is the work entitled Neue 
Nordische Beytrége, which he published at St Petersburg 
and Leipzig in 1781 and the following years. The most 
remarkable of the subjects of these are, A great Exotic 
Animal found in Kasan in the year 1776; on the Migra- 
tion of the Water-Rat on the Volga, and Observations on 
Teenie, vol. i.; further Remarks on Tenia; on Ameri- 
can Monkeys bred at St Petersburg ; on the Ardea lie- 
lias ; on the Culex lanio, sometimes fatal to Cattle; on 
the Phalangium, or Scorpion Spider; and on Copper 
Island, in the Sea of Kamtschatka, vol. ii: on ‘Two 
Birds ; and on the Labrador Stone, vol. iii.: on a Cross 
of the Black Wolf with the Dog; on a Mine; on the 
Oriental Turquois ; and Mineralogical Novelties from Si- 
beria, vol. v. 

21. In the Physische Arbeiten of Vieuna, we have a geo- 
logical Essay on the Orography of Siberia, vol. i. 1. 

22. Flora Rossica, f. vol. i. Petersb. 1784; ii. 1788, pub- 
lished at the expense of the empress. 

23. Tableau Physique et Topographique de la Tauride, 
4. Petersb. 1795; German, in NV. N. Beytrdge, vii.: a 
work derived chiefly from the observations made by the 
author in his travels of 1792. 

24. A Monography of the Astragali is mentioned by 
some of his biographers. 

25. He edited also Guldenstidt’s Reisen durch Russ- 
land und in den Caucasischen gebirgen, ii. v. 4. Petersb. 
1787-1791. 26. He also compiled and arranged the two 
first and most valuable of the four volumes of the Voca- 
bularia Comparativa, 4. Petersb. 1787, in which he at- 
tempted to make some improvements in the Russian or- 
thography. 

(Coxe’s Travels; Clarke’s Travels; Tooke’s Russian 
Empire; Halleri Bibliotheca Anatomica 3 Aikin’s General 
Biography, vol. x. 4to, Lond. 1815 ; Chalmers’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, vol. xxiii. 8vo, Lond. 1815 ; Dryander, Bi- 
bliotheca Banskiana. we ( e. ) 

PALLAVICINI Ferrantts, a noted Italian writer, de- 
scended from a noble family in Piacenza, was born about 
the close of the sixteenth century. He soon gave proofs 
ofan extraordinary genius, and improved rapidly in clas- 
sical erudition. He was afterwards sent to complete his 
education in the monastery of Augustinian friars at Mi- 
lan, where he took the habit, lived much esteemed for 
piety and learning, and raised great expectations of future 
fame; but being somewhat amorously inclined, he en- 
gaged in an intrigue with a young woman of Venice, 
whose charms proved irresistible; and in order to enjoy 
them without restraint, he obtained leave from his gene- 
ral to make the tour of France. Accordingly he pretend- 
ed to set,out for that country; but it was only a blind to 
cover his real design. He never left Venice, where he 
lived privately, enchanted with the attractions of his Ve- 
nus; and having too ready a talent for invention, he im- 
posed upon his friends, by often sending them, in letters, 
feigned accounts of his travels through France, and also 
informing them of several things respecting that court, 
which he learned from the advices of many considerable 
persons with whom he corresponded. 

His finances were in the mean time greatly reduced ; 
and in this exigency he naturally had recourse to his wits 
for supplies. He wrote for the booksellers, and compos- 
ed several pieces, more for the sake of gain than out of 
any fondness for authorship. Amongst other things, he 
wrote a collection of letters, mostly satirical, which he 
called The Courier Robbed of his Mail. The work ap- 
peared at first in such a cast as could not give great of- 
fence, except to the Spaniards, against whom he had some 
grudge, and the piece was accordingly license! hy the in- 
quisitors ; but when it fell into the hands of the secre- 
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Pallavi- tary of the republic of Venice, who was at that time li- 


cini. 


censer' of books, he refused his imprimatur, though great 
interest was employed for that purpose; neither would he 
return the manuscript. This enraged Pallavicini so much, 
that had not his friends restrained him, he would have 
pursued the affair to his ruin. 

At length he found an opportunity of travelling into 
Germany with the Duke of Amalfi, as his grace’s chaplain. 
But this journey had no good effect either on his wit or his 
morals. On the contrary, finding himself, from the man- 
ners of the Germans, more at liberty, he indulged his ge- 
nius and passions with greater freedom; and after a resi- 
dence of more than a year in that country with the duke, 
he returned to Venice. He was now resolved to have his 
full measure of revenge against the secretary of the repub- 
lic for keeping back his manuscript, aud also to attack the 
family of Barberini, Urban VIII. and his nephews, be- 
cause they had also endeavoured to get all his manuscripts 
prohibited. In this rancorous spirit he cast his Courier 
into a new model, and enlarged it with many letters and 
discourses. Thus new modelled, he offered it to a book- 
seller, who undertook to get it printed; but our author 
was betrayed by a pretended friend, who acted the part of 
a spy, and informed the Archbishop of Vitelli, then the 
pope’s nuncio at Venice, just as the work was finislred at 
the press; and upon the complaint of the nuncio, Palla- 
vicini was imprisoned. In this miserable condition he 
found a friend in one of his mistresses, who, seeing him 
abandoned by most of his patrons, not only supported him, 
but conveyed letters to him, by which she gave him such 
information as enabled him to make a proper defence, and 
to recover his liberty. 

But a war having in the mean time broken out between 
the Barberini and the Duke of Parma, Pallavicini, in or- 
der to revenge himself upon the supposed instruments of 
his imprisonment, wrote a piece entitled Buccinata, ovvero 
Butarella, per le api Barberini, and dedicated it, in terms 
of the profoundest contempt, to the nuncio Vitelli. The 
nuncio, finding that little notice was taken of his coni- 
plaints on the occasion, procured by bribery one Charles 
Morfu, a Frenchman, who pretended to pass for a gentle- 
man, to ensnare Pallavicini; and with this view the trai- 
tor used his utmost endeavours to insinuate himself into 
the friendship of Pallavicini, and at length exhorted him 
to accompany him to France. He declared that his for- 
tune would be made by the extraordinary encouragement 
which was given to men of letters by Cardinal Richelieu ; 
and the better to favour the deceit, he produced feigned 
letters from the cardinal, inviting our author to France, 
and expressing a desire he had to establish in Paris an 
academy for the Italian tongue, under the direction of 
Pallavicini. The snare took; and Pallavicini, fascinated 
by the prospect of gain, suffered himself to be led like an 
ox to the slaughter. He left Venice much against the ad- 
vice of his friends, and went first to Bergamo, where he 
spent a few days with some of his relations, by way of en- 
tertaining Morfu. ‘They then set off for Geneva, to the 
great satisfaction of Pallavicini, who proposed to get some 
of his works printed there, which lie had not been able to 
do in Italy. Morfu, however, instead of conducting him 
to Paris, took the road to Avignon, where, crossing the 
bridge of Soraces, in the county of Venaissin, they were 
seized by a gang of sbirri, on pretence of carrying contra- 
band goods, and confined. Morfu was quickly discharged, 
and very liberally rewarded ;-but Pallavicini, being carried 
to Avignon, was imprisoned ; and notwithstanding he made 
a very skilful defence, it was all in vain. The sentence had 
already been brought from Rome, and he was to undergo 
trial, merely for form’s sake. 
dungeon, he made an abortive effort to escape. He managed 
matters so well with his keeper as to procure wax-candles 
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to be allowed him, under pretence of amusing himself with Pa 
reading, and when he had got a number of these, he one gan 
night set fire to the prison door, in order to get off by that 
means; but the stratagem did not succeed, and he was of 
course subjected to closer confinement, and treated with 
greater inhumanity than before. After a year’s suffering, 
he was brought to trial, in which he made an excellent de- 
fence, and flattered himself with hopes of relief. He had 
even begun a whimsical piece on the subject of melan- 
choly ; but, contrary to his expectations, he was sentenced 
to die, and lost his head on a scaffold, in the flower of his 
age. 

Pallavicini was of so heedless and profuse a disposition, 
that had he possessed an immense estate he would have 
spent it all. On the other hand, no one could be more 
sincere and faithful in his friendships, nor was there ever 
a greater victim to treachery; yet, when released from 
prison in Venice, being told that a wretch had betrayed 
him, he could not be prevailed upon to believe it, saying, 
« How ean this be, since he declared himself my friend, 
and I made him privy to all my concerns?” Whilst he 
wore a religious habit, he used to study or write two or 
three hours in bed every morning. The rest of the day 
he spent either in the company of idle persons, or else 
with the ladies ; but after he had wholly left the monastic 
life, upon pretence of securing himself from the snares of 
his enemies, he lived in a very irregular manner. He was 
possessed of a fine genius, had a great facility in writing, 
and, till he was corrupted by the commerce of lewd wo- 
men, wrote pieces;worthy of immortality. 

PALLEEANGAN Is xz, a small, low, woody island, one 
of the Sooloo archipelago, having a salt-water lake in the 
centre. 

PALLET, amongst painters, a little oval table, or piece 
of wood or ivory, very thin and smooth, upon which the 
painters place the several colours they have occasion for, 
to be ready for the pencil. The middle serves to mix the — 
colours on, and to make the tints required in the work. It . 
has no handle, but, instead thereof, a hole at one end to ; 
put the thumb through, and thus hold it. . 

PALLET, amongst potters, crucible makers, and others, a | 
wooden instrument, indeed almost the only one they use, | 
for forming, beating, and rounding their works. Theyhave | 
several kinds of pallets. The largest are oval, with a f 
handle; but others are round, or hollowed triangularly ; 
and others, again, are like large knives, serving to cut - 6 6C| 
whatever is superfluous on the moulds of their work. f 

Patter, in gilding, an instrument made of a squirrels 
tail, to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, and to ap- 
ply and extend them on the matter to be gilt. 

Patet, in Heraldry, is nothing but a small pale. Upon ; 
one shield there are sometimes several pallets. 
PALLIATZ, a name which the Romans gave to such | 

plays as laid the plot in Greece, and required the perform- 

ers to appear in Grecian habits. It is used in contradis- 
tinction to éogate, in which the scene was laid at Rome, . 
and in which the dresses were Roman. The word palliate 

is derived from pallium, which was a part of dress pecu- 

liar to the Greeks ; whereas the toga belonged exclusively 

to the Romans. 

PALLISER, Care, on the south coast of Eaheinomau- 
we, is the most northern island of New Zealand, and the . | 
north-east point of Cook’s Strait. Long. 183. 58. W. Lat 
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Al. 34. 8. : 
Paxutser’s Islands, a cluster of small islands 1 the 
South Pacific Ocean ; the largest about fifteen miles long 
and nine broad, being connected by a reef of coral rocks, 
difficult of access. Long. 146. 30. W. Lat. 13. 38. 8. 
PALLIUM, a word often mentioned in our old histo- 


Durandus tells us that it is a garment made of 
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white wool, after the following manner, viz. 
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St Agnes offer every year, on the feast day of their saint, 
two white lambs on the altar of their church, during the 
time of singing the Agnus Dei, in a solemn mass ; and these 
lambs are afterwards taken by two of the canons of the 
Lateran church, and by them given to the pope’s subdea- 
cons, who send them to pasture till shearing time, when 
they are sliorn, and the pall is made of their wool mixed 
with other white wool. The pall being thus made, is car- 
ried to the Lateran church, and there placed on the high 
altar, by the deacons of that church ; and after the usual 
watching, it is carried away in the night, and delivered to 
the subdeacons, who lay it up safe. The palhum signifies 
the plenitude of ecclesiastical power ; and therefore it was 
the prerogative of the popes, as the successors of St Peter, 
to invest other prelates with it. At first this was done no- 
where but at Rome; though afterwards the ceremony was 
performed at other places. 

PaLuivm, in Antiquity, was an upper garment or mantle 
worn by the Greeks, as the toga was by the Romans. 
These habits were so peculiar to the two nations respec- 
tively, that Palliatus was used to signify a Greek, and TJo- 
gatus a Roman. 

PALM has amongst almost all nations been regarded as 
an emblem of victory, and assigned as the reward of it. 
The reason why this tree was adopted and made use of to 
represent victory, is said to be, because it is so elastic, that 
if pressed by the greatest weight, it will rise superior to 
the pressure, and be able to restore itself to its former 
State, appearing almost invincible. 

Pam Islands, a chain of islands near the north-eastern 
coast of New Holland, extending almost thirty miles in 
length, at the entrance of Halifax Bay. Long. 213. 25. 
W. Lat. 18, 53. S. 

Patm-Sunpay, in the Christian church, the Sunday 
next before Easter, being so called in memory of our Sa- 
viour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
who attended him strewed palm branches on his Way. 

PALMA, one of the Canary Islands, situated off the coast 
of Western Africa. The soil of this island is more elevated 
than Teneriffe, being hilly, and full of caverns. It is gene- 
rally fertile and populous only on its coasts, where are cul- 
tivated vegetables, good wine, a great deal of sugar used 
principally in preserving fruit, in which the island abounds, 
and a great quantity of almonds. In its southern part Pal- 
ma is very barren, being strewed with the products of vol- 
Canic action. The centre is often covered with snow, and 
contains extensive pine forests, as well as good timber for 
ship-building. The region of clouds only is thickly wood- 
ed, which gives the island the appearance of a forest when 
seen fromadistance. Tradition says that the Spaniards gave 
it the name which it bears, from ‘its having a resemblance 
to a palm-tree when seen from the ocean. The produce 
in corn is not sufficient for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants, so that in years of scarcity they live on the roots of 
fern, as at Gomera, another of the group. According to 
Clavijo, there are neither fallow-deer, partridges, nor hares 
on this island; but rabbits are very numerous, and destruc- 
tive to the young trees. One of the principal branches of 
trade is the fishing, which is prosecuted on the coast of 

Africa in small vessels. The fish being salted, serves, with 
potatoes, for the food of the common people throughout the 
islands. Palma is one of the three royal islands, and had 
a liberty to trade with America, which was not taken ad- 
vantage of; its commercial intercourse being almost entirely 
with Teneriffe, and Spain, the mother country. Volcanic 
eruptions have repeatedly spread ruin and consternation 
throughout Palma, and its liability to these terrible visita- 
“ions it shares with Teneriffe and Lanzerota. Santa Cruz 
de las Palmas, the capital, has a good port. Palma is about 
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twenty-five miles in length by fifteen miles in breadth, and Palma 


contains about 25,000 inhabitants. 


Pata, the capital of Majorca, one of the Balearic Palmyra. 


Islands, belonging to Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has a most excellent harbour, formed by Cape Calafiguera 
and Cape Blanco, and is very respectably fortified. ‘The 
city contains 30,000 inhabitants, subsisting on the produce 
of the fertile fields that surround them, on that of the 
fisheries, and by means of considerable foreign commerce 
in silk, thread, oranges, lemons, dates, almonds, and flax. 
It is the see of a bishop, and has a large cathedral, an 
academy for drawing, a literary seminary, and, which is the 
best of the buildings, a large mercantile exchange. The 
cathedral, by accurate observation, is in east longitude 3. 
9. 45. from London, and in north latitude 39. 34.4. It 
has a mole 4380 feet long. It contains 3000 large houses, 
and 29,529 inhabitants. 

Pavma, a town of the island of Sicily, in the intendancy 
of Calatinata, and district of Mazzara. It is situated on a 
fine plain, near gentle hills, on the sea-shore, eiglity-six 
miles from Palermo. It is a healthy place, with 8400 in- 
habitants, who deal in wine, corn, honey, and other produc- 
tions of their fertile soil. ‘ 

PALMa, a town of Italy, in the province Terra di Lavo- 
ro, of the kingdom of Naples. It stands on a fertile plain, 
and contains 6300 inhabitants. 

PALMAS, Las, capital of the Great Canary, one of the 
group of the Canaries, situated off the coast of Western 
Africa. Itisa large handsome town, and in 1835 contained 
18,000 inhabitants. There are a cathedral, an hospital, and 
a college, with convents for monks and nuns of all orders. 
The city is well supplied with water, having fountains in 
all the principal streets and squares ; and there is a public 
market, which is always abundan tly stocked with provisions. 

PALMERSTON IsLAND, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
discovered by Captain Cook, and afterwards visited by 
Captain Wilson in the missionary ship Duff. It has the 
appearance of one island, but consists really of eight or 
nine. There are no inhabitants on the island, but nume- 
Tous rats, supposed to have been drifted here on some hol- 
low tree or root. Long. 163. 10. W. Lat. 18, 4. S. 

PALMI, a city of Italy, in the province of Calabria Ul- 
teriore I, of the kingdom of Naples. It stands on the 
sea, in a district highly productive of silk, wine, and oil. It 
contains 6100 inhabitants, many of them employed in wool- 
len and silk manufactures. It was almost wholly destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1783, but has since been rebuilt. 

PALMIRAS, a celebrated point of land at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal, which all vessels bound for Calcutta en- 
deavour to make, and on which the East India Company 
have erected a lighthouse. Long. 87.5. E. Lat. 20, 44. N:; 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or rather a deceit- 
ful art practised by gipsies, who pretend to foretell events 
by looking upon the lines and marks of the hand. 

PALMUS, a long measure used both by the Greeks 
and the Romans. ‘The Grecian palmus was of two sorts; the 
greater, which contained nine finger-breadths, and the less, 
which contained four. The Roman palmus was also of 
two sorts; the greater, which contained twelve finger- 
breadths, or eight inches and a half English ; and the less, 
which contained four finger-breadths, or nearly three inches 
English. The great palmus was taken from the length of 
the hand or span, the less from the breadth of it. 

PALMYRA, or TapMmor, a noble city of ancient Syria, 
now in ruins. The origin of this name is uncertain, neither 
is it well known by whom the city was built ; for though, 
from the identity of the names, it is thought by many to 
have been the Zadmor in the wilderness built by Solomon,! 
yet this point is much controverted by many learned men. 


” See 1 Kings, ix. 18; and 2 Chion. viii. 4 3 and Josephus, Antig. Jud. lib. i. 
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Palmyra. For the world have long and justly been astonished to 
—~— find in the desert of Syria, at a distance from the sea, 


with a very precarious and scanty supply of water, and 
without a particular connection with any great monarchy, 
ruins of a city more extensive and splendid than Rome it- 
self, the depositary of all the arts which Greece in its most 
flourishing periods could display. The problem is an intri- 
cate one; yet when we divest it of many of its difficulties, 
we shall perhaps reduce this stupendous prodigy to no very 
uncommon magnitude. The coast of Syria was in early 
times rich and populous ; and, either from the convenience 
of procuring water, or from the vicinity of India and Egypt, 
the population, instead of increasing on the mountains, ex- 
tended to Judea, and thence through its plains only to the 
internal parts. Traces of this numerous people, and the 
ruins of their habitations, still remain ; but as their edifices 
were not uncommonly splendid, or as the causes of their 
destruction were powerful, they have not attracted much 
attention. Yet the ruins of more than thirty towns are 
discoverable to the south-east of the Dead Sea, and thence 
towards Tadmor or Palmyra; we know the cause of the 
destruction of these towns, and we know that it did not 
reach Palmyra. This splendid city was not, therefore, in- 
sulated in a mass of sand; it was probably a link of a con- 
tinued chain of population, or perhaps its termination. ‘The 
situations of towns in the sandy desert must necessarily be 
determined by local advantages. ‘Tadmor is situated on a 
spot where two hills converge, and beyond the point where 
they approach. These hills afforded water ; and the aque- 
ducts through which it was brought from them were dis- 
covered and described by Mr Wood. Though the other 
towns now in ruins exhibit some remains of luxury and 
opulence, yet in these respects they are much inferior to 
Palmyra; and this deserves to be here explained. Palmyra 
was undoubtedly very ancient. “ The two springs of fresh 
water it possesses,” says Volney, “ were, above all, a power- 
ful inducement ina desert everywhere else so parched and 
barren. These, doubtless, were the two principal motives 
which drew the attention of Solomon, and induced that 
commercial prince to carry his arms so remote from the 
limits of Judea.”! “He built strong’walls there,” says 
the historian Josephus, “to secure himself in the posses- 
sion, and named it Jadmor, which signifies the Place of 
Palm-trees.” Hence it has been inferred that Solomon was 
its first founder ; but from this passage we should be rather 
led to conclude that it was already a place of known im- 
portance. The palm-trees he found there are not the trees 
of uninhabited countries. Prior to the days of Moses, the 
journeys of Abraham and Jacob from Mesopotamia into 
Syria sufficiently prove that a communication existed be- 
tween these countries, which must soon have rendered 
Palmyra flourishing. The cinnamon and pearls mention- 
ed in the time of the Hebrew legislator demonstrate a 
trade with India and the Persian Gulf, which must have 
been carried on by the Euphrates and Palmyra. At this 
distance of time, when the greater part of the monuments 
of those early ages have perished, we are liable to form 
very false opinions concerning the state of these countries 
in remote times, and are the more easily deceived, some- 
times admitting as historical facts antecedent events of an 
entirely different character. Observing, however, that men 
in all ages are united by the same interests and the same 
desires, we cannot help concluding, that a commercial in- 
tercourse must early have taken place between one nation 
and another, and that this intercourse must have been 
nearly the same with that of more modern times. With- 
out, therefore, going higher than the reign of Solomon, the 
invasion of T'admor by that prince is sufficient alone to 
throw light upon the history of this city. The king of Je- 
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rusalem would never have directed his attention to so dis- Palm 


tant and detached a spot, without some powerful motive of 
interest; and this interest could be no other than that of 
an extensive commerce, of which this place was alread 
the emporium. This commerce extended itself to India; 
and the Persian Gulf was the principal point of union. , 
From the nature of the conimodities, from the requisite 
assistance of the Tyrians, and other forcible arguments 
Volney shows that the Persian Gulf was the centre of the 
most ancient commerce of the eastern world; and that it 
was with a view of obtaining a sherter route, by means of 
the Euphrates, that Solomon turned his attention to Tad- 
mor, distant only three days’ journey. ‘ We may even rea- 
sonably conjecture,” says Volney, “ when we reflect on the 
revolutions of the following ages, that this commerce be- 
came a principal cause of those various wars in Lower Asia 
for which the barren chronicles of those early times assign 
no motives. If, after the reign of Solomon, the Assyrians 
of Nineveh turned their ambitious views towards Chaldea 
and the lower part of the Euphrates, it was with the in- 
tention to approach that great source of opulence, the Per- 
sian Gulf. If Babylon, from being the vassal of Nineveh,. 
in a short time became her rival, and the seat of a new 
empire, it was because her situation rendered her the em- 
porium of this lucrative trade ; in short, if the kings of this 
great city waged perpetual wars with Jerusalem and Tyre, 
their object was not only to despoil these cities of their 
riches, but to prevent their invading their trade by the 
way of the Red Sea. An historian who has informed us 
that Nebuchadonosor, before he laid siege to Jerusalem, 
took possession of Tadmor, clearly indicates that the lat- 
ter city acted in concert with the two neighbouring capi- 
tals. Their gradual decline became, under the Persian 
empire, and the successors of Alexander, the efficient cause 
of the sudden greatness of Palmyra in the time of the Par- 
thians and the Romans; she then enjoyed a long peace for 
many centuries, which allowed her inhabitants to erect 
those monuments of opulence whose ruins we still admire.” 
If the former observations showed the connection of this 
remote spot with a more populous country, these remarks 
explain the cause of the renovation and magnificence of 
this city. Cairo, in another, probably a subordinate route, 
never attained the splendour of Palmyra; but the genius 


of the Egyptians, and perhaps the laws of Egypt, prevent 


ed it. 

There is, however, no authentic history of Palmyra till: 
after the capture of the Emperor Valerian by the Persians. 
It is first mentioned by the Roman historians as a place 
which Marcus Antonius attempted to plunder, upon pre- 
tence that it had not observed a just neutrality between 
the Romans and Parthians. Pliny takes notice of it as be- 
ing situated in a rich soil, amongst pleasant streams, and 
totally separated from the rest of the world by a vast sandy 
desert, which had preserved its independence between Par- 
thia and Rome. There is still a considerable spot of good 
soil next the town and on the hills; and even in the wil- 
derness there were palm and fig trees, some of which re- 
mained till the latter end of the seventeenth century, though 
not one is now to be found. 

After the captivity of Valerian, it became an opulent 
city, to which its situation in the vicinity of the Roman 
and Parthian empires greatly contributed since the cara- 
vans, in going to or returning from the East, frequented 
the place, and thus rendered it a considerable seat of mer- 
chandise. It enjoyed independence till the time of Tra- 
jan, who, having made himself master of almost. all the 
Parthian empire, likewise reduced Palmyra, which was 
afterwards accounted part of the Roman dominions. But 
when the defeat and captivity of Valerian had so much 
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reconciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the Palmyra. 
gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people seconded the —~~— 


myra. weakened the empire that the Persians seemed to be in’a 
~~ fair way of becoming masters of all the eastern provinces, 


the Palmyrans began to entertain thoughts of recovering 
their liberty. Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, sent a re- 
spectful letter to Sapor on his return, accompanied with 
considerable presents ; but by that haughty conqueror his 
letter and embassy were treated with contempt. The pre- 
sents were thrown into the Euphrates; and to the letter 
Sapor replied, that the insolence of the prince in presum- 
ing to write to his lord was inexcusable; but if he could 
atone for it in any way, it would be by presenting himself 
before the throne, bound hand and foot, in token of con- 
sciousness of his crime, and the punishment he deserved. 
This injurious treatment so provoked Odenathus, that he 
swore either to humble the pride of the haughty congueror, 
or to die in the attempt. Accordingly, having assembled 
all the forces he could muster, he fell upon the Persians, 
destroyed a number of them, and took a great part of their 
baggage, with some of the king’s concubines. Of the war 
of Odenathus with the Persians, however, very little is 
known, except that, though the latter were often van quish- 
ed, and the independence of Palmyra established for the 
present, yet Valerian was never released from his capti- 
vity, though Odenathus earnestly wished to have the ho- 
nour of rescuing him from his enemies. 

Odenathus enjoyed his sovereignty but a very short 
time, being murdered by his nephew, who was soon after- 
wards put to death by Zenobia, the wife of Odenathus. 
‘This lady is said to have been possessed of extraordinary 
endowments both of body and mind; having, according to 
Mr Gibbon, been almost the only Asiatic woman who is 
recorded to have overcome the obstacles arising from the 
confined situation of the fair sex in that part of the world. 
Immediately on taking vengeance for the murder of her 
husband, she assumed the government, and soon strength- 
ened herself so much, that she resolved to submit neither to 
the Roman nor the Persian rule. The neighbouring states 
of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, 
which extended from the Euphrates to the frontiers of 
Bithynia, his widow added the inheritance of her ances- 
tors, the populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The 
Emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was con- 
tent, that whilst he pursued the Gothic war, she should 
assert the dignity of the empire in the East. The conduct 
of Zenobia, however, was attended with some ambiguity ; 
nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the design of 
erecting an independent and_ hostile monarchy. She 
blended with the popular manners of Roman princes the 
Stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and exacted from her 
subjects the same adoration that was paid to the succes- 
sors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three sons a Latin 
education, and often showed them to the troops, adorned 
with the imperial purple. For herself she reserved the 
diadem, with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen of 
the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia against this sin- 
gular adversary, his presence restored to obedience the 
Province of Bithynia, already shaken by the arms and in- 
trigues of Zenobia. Advancing at the head of his legions, 
he accepted the submission of Ancyra, and was admitted 
into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by the help of a per- 
fidions citizen. The generous although fierce temper of 
Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of the sol- 
diers; but a superstitious reverence induced him to treat 
with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philosopher. 
Antioch was deserted on his approach, till the emperor, 
by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and granted 
a general pardon to all who, from necessity rather than 
choice, had been engaged in the service of the queen of 

almyra. The unexpected mildness of such a conduct 


terror of his arms. 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation had she 
indolently permitted the emperor of the west to approach 
within a hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the 
East was decided in two great battles, so similar in almost 
every circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish them 
from each other, except by observing that the first was 
fought near Antioch, and the second near Emesa. In 
both, the queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her orders on 
Zabdas, who had already signalized his military talents by 
the conquest of Egypt. The numerous forces of Zenobia 
consisted for the most part of light archers, and of heavy 
cavalry clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and Ii- 
lyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain the ponde- 
rous charge of their antagonists. They fled in real or af- 
fected disorder, engaged the Palmyrans in a laborious pur- 
suit, harassed them by a desultory combat, and at length 
discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of caval- 
ry. ‘The light infantry, in the mean time, when they had 
exhausted their quivers, remaining without protection 
against a closer onset, exposed their naked sides ta the 
swords of the legions. Aurelian had chosen the veteran 
troops, who were usually stationed on the Upper Danube, 
and whose valour had been severely tried in the Alleman- 
nic war. After the discomfiture of Emesa, Zenobia found 
it impossible to collect a third army. As far as the frontier 
of Egypt, the nations subject to her empire had joined 
the standard of the conqueror, who now detached Probus, 
one of the bravest of his generals, to take possession of 
the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of 
the widow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls of 
her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous resist- 
ance, and declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that 
the last moment of her reign and of her life should be the 
same. 

In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and 
Palmyra, the Emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed 
by the Arabs; nor could he always defend his army, and 
especially his baggage, from those flying troops of ‘active 
and daring robbers, who watched the moment of surprise, 
and derided the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of 
Palmyra was an object far more difficult and important ; 
and the emperor, who with incessant vigour pressed the 
attacks in person, was himself wounded with a dart. « The 
Roman people,” says Aurelian, in an original letter, « speak 
with contempt of the war which I am waging against a 
woman. They are ignorant both of the character and of 
the power of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and of every 
species of missile weapons. Every part of the walls is pro- 
vided with two or three balista, and artificial fires are 
thrown from her military engines. The fear of punish- 
ment has armed her with a desperate courage. Yet I 
trust still in the protecting deities of Rome, who have hi- 
therto been favourable to all my undertakings.” Doubtful, 
however, of the protection of the gods, and of the event 
of the siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation ; to the queen a splen- 
did retreat, to the citizens their ancient privileges. His 
proposals were obstinately rejected, and the refusal was 
accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the hope 
that in a very short time famine would compel the Roman 
army to repass the desert; and by the reasonable expec- 
tation that the kings of the East, and particularly the Per- 
sian monarch, would arm in defence of their most natural 
ally. But fortune, and the perseverance of Aurelian, over- 
came every obstacle. The death of Sapor, which happen- 
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Palmyra. ed about this time, distracted the councils of Persia; and 
—~-—=" the inconsiderable succours which attempted to relieve 


Palmyra were easily intercepted either by the arms or the 
liberality of the emperor. From every part of Syria a 
regular succession of convoys safely arrived in the camp, 
which was increased by the return of Probus with his vic- 
torious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was then 
that Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest 
of her dromedarics; and had already reached the banks 
of the Euphrates, about sixty miles from Palmyra, when 
she was overtaken by Aurelian’s light horse, seized, and 
brought back a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her 
capital soon afterwards surrendered, and was treated with 
unexpected lenity. The arms, horses, and camels, with 
an inimense treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror; who, leaving only a 
garrison of six hundred archers, returned to Emesa, and 
employed some time in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments at the end of a war which restored to Rome 
those provinces which had renounced their allegiance since 
the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence 
of Aurelian, he sternly asked her, how she had presumed 
to rise in arms against the emperors of Rome. The an- 
swer of Zenobia displayed a prudent mixture of respect 
and firmness: “ Because I disdained to consider as Ro- 
man emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I 
acknowledge as my conqueror and my sovereign.” But 
as female fortitude is commonly artificial, so it is seldom 
stcady or consistent. The courage of Zenobia deserted 
her in the hour of trial. She trembled at the angry cla- 
mours of the soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate 
execution ; forgot the generous despair of Cleopatra, which 
she had proposed as her model; and ignominiously pur- 
chased life by the sacrifice of her fame and her friends. It 
was to thcir counsels, which governed the weakness of 
her sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate resist- 
ance; it was upon their heads that she directed the ven- 
geance of the cruel Aurelian. ‘he fame of Longinus, 
who was included amongst the numerous and perhaps in- 
nocent victims of her terror, will survive that of the queen 
who betrayed or the tyrant who condemned him. Ge- 
nius and learning were incapable of moving a fierce un- 
lettered soldier; but they had served to elevate and har- 
monise the soul of Longinus. Without uttering a com- 
plaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his 
unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted 
friends. 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had 
crossed the straits which divided Europe from Asia, when 
he was provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrans 
had massacred the governor and garrison which he had 
left amongst them, and again erected the standard of re- 
volt. Without a moment’s deliberation, he once more 
turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed by 
his rapid approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt 
the irresistible weight of his resentment. We havea let- 
ter of Aurelian himself, in which he acknowledges that 
old men, women, children, and pcasants, had been involv- 
ed in that dreadful execution, which should have been 
confined to armed rebellion; and although his principal 
concern seems directed to the re-establishment of a tem- 
ple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the remnant of 
the Palmyrans, to whom he grants the permission of re- 
building and inhabiting their city. But it is easier to de- 
stroy than torestore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and 
of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure town, a trifling 
fortress, and at length a miserable village. 

Little is known concerning the fortunes of Palmyra since 
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the time of Mahommed, except that it was considered asa Palm 
place of strength, and that in the twelfth century there =~ 


were two thousand Jews in it. “With respect to the ruins, 
they appear to be of two different and distinct periods: 
the oldest are so far decayed as not to admit of mensura- 
tion, and look as if they had been reduced to that state by 
the hand of time; the others appear to have been broken 
into fragments by violence. Of the inscriptions none is 
earlier than the birth of Christ, and none is later than the 
destruction of the city by Aurelian, excepting one, which 
mentions Dioclesian. 

Mr Wood is of opinion, that the face of the country 
which surrounds Palmyra was always the same ; but though 
Palmyra was ever believed to be situated in a wilderness, 
it does not follow that the wilderness was always of the 
same extent. It is perhaps more probable, that when Pal- 
myra was first settled, the rich soit mentioned by Pliny ex- 
tended much farther ; for whatever were the reasons for 
making a settlement there, Palmyra can scarcely be sup- 

osed to have invited a greater number of people than it 
could feed. The palms and fig-trees that were formerly 
found upon the hills, and in the borders of the desert, that 
are now totally barren, confirm this opinion. Mr Wood 
observes, that whilst he was there a whirlwind happened, 
which raised such quantities of sand as quite darkened 
the sky: this sand, therefore, might by degrees encroach 
upon the fertile environs of Palmyra, and reduce the num- 
ber of inhabitants as it reduced their sustenance, till the 
few wretched families only were left, who found it difficult 
to furnish food for Mr Wood and his company, although 
they did not continue longer than a fortnight among them. 
It will also appear from history, that what is supposed to 
have happened here has happened at other places, where 
such an event was much less probable. On the sea-coast 
in the neighbourhood of St Pol de Léon, in Lower Bre- 
tagne, there is a considerable tract of land, which before 
the year 1666 was inhabited, but which was rendered un- 
inhabitable by a sand, which, encroaching every year, Co- 
vered it to the depth of above twenty feet. In the year 
1718 it had advanced more than six leagues, and within 
one league of St Pol; so that it was then thought probable 
that the town would of necessity be abandoned. This sand 
is raised by the east or north-east wind, which drives it in 
clouds with great swiftness, and in a prodigious quantity.’ 
It was also attested by the captain of a ship, and all on 
board, that in the year 1719 there fell in the Atlantic 
Ocean, at fifteen degrees of north latitude, and at the dis- 
tance of more than eight leagues from any land, a shower 
of sand, some of which they produced, and deposited in 
the academy at Paris.’ 

The company with whom Mr Wood travelled arrived at 
lengtli at the end of the plain, where a ridge of barren 
hills, by which it was divided on the right and left, seemed 
to meet ; between them there was a vale, through which 
an aqueduct formerly conveyed water to Palmyra. On 
each side of this vale they remarked several sepulchres of 
the ancient Palmyrans, which they had scarcely passed, 
when the hills opening on a sudden, they discovered such 
piles of ruins as they had never seen. They were all of 
white marble; and beyond them, towards the Euphrates, 
was a wide level, stretching farther than the eye could 
reach, totally desolate, without variety, and without boule 
After having gazed some time upon this prospect, whic 
rather exceeded than fell short of their expectations, they 
were conducted to one of the huts of the Arabs, of which 
there are about thirty in the court of the great temple. 
The inhabitants of both sexes were well shaped, and the 
women, though very swarthy, had good features. | They 
were veiled, but did not so scrupulously conceal their faces 
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ra. as the eastern women generally do. They stain the ends 
~~ of their fingers red, their lips blue, and their eyebrows and 


eyelashes black. They had large rings of gold or brass in 
their ears and nostrils, and appeared to be healthy and ro- 
bust. The walls of the city are flanked by square towers, 
into which some ancient funeral monuments have been 
converted ; but the walls are in most places level with the 
ground, and sometimes not to be traced It is, however, 
probable, by their general direction, that they included the 
great temple, and were three miles in circumference. The 
Arabs showed a tract which was near ten miles in cir- 
cumference, the soil of which was raised a little above the 
level of the desert: they said that this was the extent of 
the old city; and that by digging in any part of it, ruins 
were discovered.‘ 

These ruins consist of temples, palaces, and porticos of 
Grecian architecture, and lie scattered over an extent of 
several miles. They were accidentally discovered by some 
English travellers from Aleppo, somewhat more than a cen- 
tury ago. By far the most remarkable of them is the 
Temple of the Sun, of which the ruins are spread over a 
square of two hundred and twenty yards. It was encom- 
passed with a stately wall, built of large square stones, and 
adorned with pilasters within and without, to the number 
of sixty-two on a side. Within the court are the remains 
of two rows of very noble marblc pillars thirty-seven feet in 
height, with their capitals of most exquisite workmanship. 
Of these only fifty-eight remain entire ; but there must 
have been many morc, for they appear to have gone round 
the whole court, and to have supported a double piazza. 
The walks on that side of the piazza which is opposite to 
the front of the castle seem to have been the most spacious 
and beautiful. At each end of this line are two niches for 
statues, with the pedestals, borders, supporters, and cano- 
pies, carved with the utmost propriety and elegance. The 
space within this enclosure, which is now filled with the 
dirty huts of the inhabitants, seems to have been an open 
court, in the middle of which stood the temple, encom- 
passed with another row of pillars of a different order, and 
much taller, being fifty feet in height ; but of these, sixteen 
only remain. The whole space contained within these pil- 
lars is fifty-nine yards in length, and near twenty-eight in 
breadth. The temple is no more than thirty-three yards 
in length, and thirteen or fourteen in breadth. It points 
north and south ; and exactly at the middle of the building, 
on the west side, there is a most magnificent entry, on the 
Temains of which are some vines and clusters of grapes 
carved in the most bold and masterly imitation of nature 
that can be conceived. Just over the door are discerned 
a pair of wings, which extend along its whole breadth; the 
body to which they belonged is totally destroyed; and it can- 


/ hot now certainly be known whether it was that of an eagle 


or a cherub, several representations of both being visible 
on other fragments of the building. It is observed of the 
windows of this building, which were not large, that they 
were narrower at the top than below. The north end of 
the building is adorned with the most curious fret-work 
and bas-relief; and in the middle there is a dome or cu- 
pola about ten feet in diameter, which appears to have been 
either hewn out of the rock, or moulded to some composi- 


_ tion which by time is grown equally hard. North of this 


place is an obelisk, consisting of seven large stones, besides 


- its capital and the wreathed work about it. It is about fifty 


feet in height, and, just above the pedestal, is twelve feet 
in circumference. ‘There was probably a statue upon it, 
in their zeal against idolatry, destroyed. 
| At about the distance of a quarter of a mile trom this pil- 
lar, to the east and west, there are two others, besides the 


_ fragment of a third ; so that perhaps they were originally a 
_ continued row. 
About a hundred 
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paces from the middle obelisk, straight 
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forward, there is a magnificent entry to a piazza, which is Palnaud. 
forty fect in breadth, and more than halfa mile in length, en- ai i 


closed with two rows of marble pillars twenty-six feet in 
height and eight or nine feet in compass. Of these there 
still remain one hundred and twenty-nine ; and, by a mo- 
derate computation, there could not originally have been 
Jess than five hundred and sixty. The upper end of the pi- 
azza was shut in bya row of pillars, standing somewhat closer 
than those on each side. A little to the left are thc ruins of a 
stately building, which appears to have been a banqueting- 
house. It is built of better marble, and is finished with 
yet greater elegance, than the piazza. The pillars which 
supported it were of one entire stone, which is so strong, 
that one of them which has fallen down has received no 
injury. It measures twenty-two feet in length, and in 
compass eight feet nine inches. In the west side of the 
piazza are several apertures for gates into the court of the 
palace. Each of these was adorned with four porphyry 
pillars, not standing in a line with those of the wall, but 
placed by couples in the front of the gate facing the pa- 
lace, two upon each side. ‘wo of these only remain en- 
tire, and but one standing in its place. They are thirty feet 
in length, and nine in circumference. On the eastern side 
of the piazza stands a great number of marble pillars, some 
of them perfect, but the greater part mutilated. In one 
place eleven are ranged together in a square. The space 
which they enclose is paved with broad flat stones, but 
there are no remains of a roof. At a little distance are 
the remains of a. small teniple, which is also without a roof, 
and has the walls very much defaced. Before the entry 
which looks to the south is a piazza, supported by six pil- 
lars, two upon each side of the door, and one at each end. 
The pedestals of those in front have been filled with in- 
scriptions both in the Greek and Palmyran languages, 
which are become totally illegible. Amongst these ruins 
are many sepulchres ; they are ranged upon each side of a 
hollow way, toward the north part of the city, and extend 
more thana mile. Theyare all square towers, four or five 
stories inheight. But though they are alike in form, yet 
they differ greatly in magnitude and splendour. The out- 
side is of common stone, but the floors and partitions of 
each story are marble. There is a walk across the whole 
building, just in the middle ; and the space on each hand 
is subdivided into six partitions by thick walls. The space 
between the partitions is wide enough to receive the largest 
corpse ; and in these niches there are six or seven piled 
upon one another. 

Many inscriptions have been found at Palmyra which 
have occupied much of the attention of the learned ; and 
if any thing certain could be derived trom them, there is 
no doubt that they would tend very considerably to eluci- 
date ancient history. See Barthélemy’s Reflections on the 
Palmyran Alphabet, published at Paris in 1'754. See also 
Phil. Trans. (No. 217 and 218); the first volume of the 
Ancient Universal History ; and, above all, the Ruins of 
Palmyra, or Tadmor in the Desert, published by Mr R. 
Wood, who, with M. Bouverie and Mr Dawkins, travelled 
thither in 1751. More recent travellers have added but 
little to the information contained in the works here re- 
ferred to. 

Respecting the latitude and longitude there are still 
various opinions. The estimate which appears to be nearest 
the truth fixes its situation in long. 38. 50. E. and lat. 33. 
20. N. It stands about fifty leagues south-cast of Aleppo, 
as much from Damascus, and twenty leagues west of the 
Euphrates. 

PALNAUD, a district of the south of India, in the 
Carnatic, situated chiefly between the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth degrees of north latitude, and on the south side of 
the river Kistnah. It was ceded to the British in 180], 
and is now comprehended in the collectorship of Guntoor. 
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The chief towns are Macheria, Timerycotta, and Currum- bank of the river Arriége, in a fertile district, producing Parad) 


conda. much wine. It has a cathedral, three churches, 1000 
PALO, a town of Diarbekir, in Asiatic Turkey, situated houses, and 6400 inhabitants, employed in making cot- 


mountain, the summit of which is covered with ruins, from 8. N. 
which quantities of old coins and metals are occasionally PAMPELUNA, or Pamptona, a city of Spain, the ca- 
dug up. The inhabitants amount to 8000, consisting of pital of the province or kingdom of Navarre. It was the 
Turks, Armenians, and Koords. Earthquakes are fre- place in which thé ancient kings of that country held their 
quent ; and the houses are il] built. The river flows here court, and whence they exercised the mild government of 
with an extremely rapid current ; and, from the weakness that very limited monarchy. As a strongly fortified fron- 
of the wooden bridge, whole caravans have sometimes tier town, it has many historical events connected with it 
been swept away when the river was swollen from the in ancient times. Of a recent date, when Bonaparte had 
melting of the snows. It is sixty miles north of Diarbeckir. resolved on the subjugation of Spain, this place was deem- 
PALOS, a reef of rocks in the Straits of Macassar, near ed of so much importance to the success of his cause, that 
the west coast of Celebes. Long. 119. 15. E. Lat. 0. 24. it was seized by an act of treachery, and employed as a 
S. ‘There is a town of the same name on the western depdt for the supplies brought from France. After the 
coast of the island of Celebes, in a bay to which it gives French were driven out of Spain, it surrendered to the 
name. Long. 119. 39. E. Lat. 0. 56. S. - allied armies. In the civil war which still distracts Spain, 
PALPAH, a small district of Northern Hindustan, sub- it was held by the queen’s party, when, from want of pay 
ject to the Ghoorkali rajah of Nepaul, and situated between and provisions, a bloody mutiny broke out amongst the 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth degrees of north lati- troops, who murdered some of their officers, and compelled 
tude. ‘To the south it is separated from Oude by exten- others to join them. After a time this mutiny was in some 
sive woods and forests, and forms one of the numerous measure appeased ; and the quecn’s general, Espartero, 
principalities subject to Nepaul, called the Territories of having entered the place, an inquisition was held, when 
the Twenty-four Rajahs. It is intersected by the river such bloody sacrifices of life were offered as have scarcely 
Gunduck, and is mountainous and unproductive. The ever been known, except in France, in modern times. 
Gunduck is the principal river. Palpah is also the chief — In describing this city, a view of it can only be given as 
town of the district, being situated amongst the moun- it appeared before the recent dreadful events. It is finely 
tains that overlook the Gunduck River. Long. 82. 55. situated in the centre of a circular plain, called the Cuen- 
E. Lat. 28. 11. N. ca, bordered with hills of no great height, which are pro- 
PALREE, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Gu- jections from the Pyrenean range of mountains. The river 
jerat, situated near the western boundary, between Therah Argaruns through and fertilizes the plain, which is highly 
and Theraud. It contains about 250 houses, or rather cultivated, and very productive. It has a castle and for- 
huts, principally inhabited by Rajpoots. tifications, which are nearly impregnable. The streets are 
PALUDAMENTUM, in Roman antigqnity, was a habit wide and clean, the houses arc well built, and_ the place 
which differed but little from the chlamys, except thatthe is most copiously supplied with good water from several 
latter belonged chiefly to the lower class of people. It fountains. It is the seat of a bishop, and of the provincial 
was worn by the officers and principal men amongst the government and courts of law. Besides a fine old cathe- 
Romans in time of war, who were therefore called Paluda- dral, it has four splendid churches, thirteen monasteries, 
ti; and this distinguished them from the common soldiers, four hospitals, a college, 1650 dwelling -houses, and 14,500 
who, because they wore the sagum, were called the Sa- inhabitants. There are, or at least were, manufactures of 
gati. The paludamentum came down only to the navel, woollen cloth, of parchment, of Icather, of pottery and 
was open at the sidcs, had short sleeves resembling angels’ china ware, and of wax-tapers for churches and chapels. 
wings, and was generally white or red. It is sometimes It is in longitude 1. 9. 50. W. and latitude 42. 49. 57. N. 
used to signify the common soldier’s coat. PAMPER, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
PALUS Meoris, the ancient name of a gulf between Cashmere, and district of Vehy, being situated on the 
Europe and Asia, to the north of the Black Sea, and now north side of the Jhylum River. Long. 73. 13. E. Lat. 34. 
called the Sea of Asoph. 19. N. } 
PALY, or Patz, in Heraldry, is when the shield is di- PAMPHILUS, a celebrated painter of Macedonia, in 
vided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular lines the age of Philip. He was the founder of the school of 
falling from the top to the bottom. painting at Sicyon; and he made a law which was observ- 
Paty Bende is when the escutcheon is divided by per- ed not only in Sicyon, but all over Greece, that none but 
pendicular lines, which is paly, and also by diagonals, children of noble and dignified persons should be permit- 
which is called bendy. . ted to learn painting. Apelles was one of his pupils. 
PAMBOON, a town of Celebes, on the west coast, with PAMPLONA, a province of Colombia, in the depart- 
an indifferent harbour. It is the residence of a rajah. ment of Boyaca. It is separated from Socorro on the 
The inhabitants trade with Macassar and Batavia, and south by the river Galinazo or Sogamoso ; on the west from 
barter the cotton cloth which they manufacture, for gold- Mariquita and Rio Hacha by the great Magdalena; on the 
dust. _ north it is bounded by Maracaybo, Rio Hacha, and Meri- 
PAMER, a high table-land of Asia, upon the western da; and on the east by Varinas, at that part of the coun- 
limit of Little Thibet, and bounded on the west by a try where are collected the waters of the valley of Sava- 
mountain ridge of the same name. This ridge joins at teca, the sources of the Apure, a tributary of the Orinoco. 
its southern extremity the chain of Hindu Coosh, and ‘The eastern branch of the Andes almost fills this province; 
stretches on the north into the territories of Cashmere, and forms numerous valieys, by which the inhabitants easly 
separating Chinese from Independent Tartary. communicate with the Gulf of Mexico by the Zulia, — 
PAMIERS, an arrondissement of the department of forms a confluence with the Catatumba, near the > 
Arriége, in France, extending over 521 square miles. It Maracaybo. The towns situated to the west have . 
comprehends six cantons, divided into 115 communes, and wise easy communications by the Sogamoso and the Ca- 
contains 67,250 inhabitants. The capital is the city of naverales, both navigable rivers. There are other oe 
the same name, the see of a bishop, and the seat of the besides, which are valuable to Pamplona m an agricultu- 
courts of law for the department. It is situated on the left ral or commercial point of view. The mineral riches © 
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this province are little known, It is reported that im- 
mense quantities of gold were obtaincd from the mines of 
Beta and Montuosa; and, in fact, the remains of great 
works can still be traced. Now, however, comparatively 
little is obtained, and that is conveyed to Giron by the 
waters which form the Canaverales. The sand of this ri- 
ver contains gold of twenty-three carats. There are also 
silver mines, and the metal which they yield is at the rate 
of eight ounces to one quintal of ore.” The copper mines 
arerich; but from the very awkward manner in which they 
have been worked, they have proved of little benefit to the 
country. The soil of the territory upon which the city of 
Pamplona is built abounds with mica, which is occasionally 
found in large sheets, and is split into thin plates, which 
answer as a substitute for window-glass. Fancy articles 
of various kinds are likewise manufactured from it. Quartz, 
felspar, and granite are everywhere met with; and the 
whole geological features of the country attest the metal- 
lic and mineralogical wealth of Pamplona;.but from the 
works being wretchedly conducted, it might as well be at 
the bottom of the Atlantic. 

The soil of this province is upon the whole fertile, but the 
country remains comparatively a desert, from the indolence 
of the inhabitants. The district in whicli the capital is situ- 
ated produces wheat, oats, maize, celery, cabbages, beans, 
French beans, and an infinite variety of other vegetables. 
Here they also cultivate some indigenous plants which are 
very useful, such as the common pine, the resin of which 
is used medicinally ; the myrica, which produces the wax 
called laurel; a galium, the root of which furnishes an ex- 
cellent yellow dye for cottons; and also several other kinds 
of dye-stuffs. -One of the most remarkable spots of' this 
district is Surata, the cliniate of which place is temperate. 
Ten thousand loads of meal are annually prepared here, 
the greater part of which passes through Ocaiia, a place de- 
pendent on the province of Maracaybo, on its way to Mon- 
pox and Carthagena. The wheat is generally of an excel- 
lent quality, and affords two crops in the course of the year. 
At other places in this district wheat, sugar-cane, and 
rice are cultivated ; but in none of the villages, with the ex- 
ception of those of Mantanza and Ecce ‘Homo, in the val- 
ley of Surata, is sufficient corn gathered to admit of ex- 
portation. The olive-tree is very common at Pamplona; 
but the mode of preparing the oil is either not known or 
not practised. In the valley of Taupa the nopal is literally 
laden with the cochineal insects, which are sent into the 
Province of Tunja. Cotton is cultivated in the district of 
Giron, particularly in the parish of Rio Negro; and great 
quantities of it are annually sent to Monpox and Cartha- 
gena. Near to the parish just named an abundant amber 
mine has been discovered. ‘The tobacco raised at Giron 
is of a very superior quality ; and the entrepét established 
at Piedecuesta contributes to the comfort of the people. 
Cocoa, of which considerable quantities are disposed of, 
succeeds very well on the banks of the Sogamoso, Surata, 
and Canaverales. These countries also furnish large quan- 
tities of capaiva balsam, and some building timber. If the 
road were open from Giron to the Magdalena, this place 
would enjoy very great commercial advantages. By this 
means the rocks of the Sogamoso, so destructive to boats, 
would be avoided ; and, besides, a vast extent of unknown 


lands, situated between the Sogamoso and the Canaverales, 
would thereby be much frequented. The navigation of 


this river is far preferable to that of the other, although 
its waters are too shallow to allow very deeply laden ves- 
sels to traverse them. ‘This stream is of great utility to 
the inhabitants of Rio Negro, who transport their grains 
by it much more quickly and cheaply than by Ocaha. Great 
quantities of Brazil wood are found at some places on the 
rivers there are se- 


veral very fine cocoa plantations. The Cucuta cocoa, call- 
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river, is very much esteemed. Coffee and indigo are like- 
wise cultivated in the province, but of much inferior qua- 
lity to the cocoa. The fertility of the soil is not the only 
cause of the abundance of the cocoa-trees; the care of the 
cultivators contributes much to it. Experience has taught 
them to protect this plant by the shade of the ceibas and 
erytahrinas, and to surround them with flourishing hedges of 
citrons, fagaras, and acacias, which are highly ornamental as 
well as useful. The inhabitants also carefully water the co- 
coa-trees ; but great ravages are committed on them by the 
tinea falsa. This insect is likewise very destructive to the 
corn and grain of the Surata. A considerable quantity of 
Cucuta silver passes by San Christoval into the Varinas. 
It is expended in the purchase of mules and cattle, of 
which nearly ten thousand head are bought annually; for 
although the province abounds in pastures which promise 
sufficient food for immense herds of cattle, yet the climate 
is very unfavourable to the raising of such stock. How- 
ever, some horses, mules, sheep, and goats are bred; and 
a tolerably good morocco leather is prepared from the 
skins of the last. The dearness of meat causes a scarcity 
of tallow, for which vegetable wax is used as a substitute. 
A country which has but few articles to export cannot be 
accounted very rich; and Pamplona would even be very 
poor, were it not for the extreme division of property, 
which is the means of diffusing comfort through a great 
number of families. The Ilanos adjoining the valley of 
Savateca would be an advantageous opening for the grains 
of the country in exchange for cattle, were there any road 
to facilitate commercial intercourse. This night, how- 
ever, be effected by following the direction of the valley 
watered by the Chitoya, which would appear to be one of 
the head streams of the Apure. By this means Pamplona 
would be brought into communication with Guiana. Giron 
might do so likewise with the distant provinces by the 
same road ; and instead of paying very dearly for the pro- 
visions which this town draws from the Ilanos of Casanare 
by the salt mine of Chita (that article being ehiefly de- 
rived from this place or from Zipaquira), it would procure 
them at a moderate price from those of Varinas. ‘This ar- 
ticle carries almost all the specie from Giron. 

The most flourishing towns of this province are those of 
St Joseph and of Rosaria de Cucuta, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which they labour from want of an 
opening for their productions. “Their territory, varied by 
the valleys watered by the Jachira, the Pamplona, and the 
Zulia, has some fine cocoa plantations. The appearance 
of Rosaria de Cueuta is extremely pleasing. Surrounded 
by rich haciendas in excellent cultivation, it stands as it 
were in the midst of a delightful garden. The perspec- 
tive at the extremity of each street terminates in a beau- 
tiful vista, with high mountains in the back-ground. The 
town, which is not large, is neat and well built. The 
houses have a clean appearance, but are not large. The 
streets are paved, and have a current cf water running 
through the middle. This town will ever be famed in the 
annals of Colombia, as the place in which the first general 
congress was held, and where the constitution was framed. 
It was also the place understood to have been fixed on as 
the future capital of Colombia, under the name of the 
City of Bolivar; but such has not taken place. ‘The town 
of Salazar de las Palmas has declined in proportion as 
those of the valley of Cucuta have advanced in prosperity. 
Some rich parishes, however, particularly St Jago and Caye- 
tano, may be reckoned amongst its dependencies. This 
town owes its name to the great variety of palms which 
cover that part of the province where it is situated. The 
different kinds found here are the royal palm, which af- 
fords wine and butter ; the negro-head palm, the fruit of 
which can be worked like ivory ; the noli and the murap- 
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Pan. po, which latter is used in covering houses, and the twigs 


\—— of which are eaten. Much of this province, from being 
traversed by the Andes, is of course very elevated. The 
town of Pamplona, situated in 8° north latitude, is about 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. This ele- 
vation, however, serves to moderate the temperature, which 
averages about 60° of Fahrenheit. But the climate is 
by no means agreeable, on account of the vapours which 
continually darken the heavens. Pamplona is situated in 
a valley about a league in extent, and is surrounded on all 
sides by high hills. It possesses a great many churches ; 
and as the houses stand pretty well apart, from each hav- 
ing a portion of garden-ground attached to it, the city 
at a little distance has a spacious appearance. The sur- 
rounding fields are enclosed by stone walls in a very regu- 
lar manner, imparting to the scene an air of proprietorship 
which is not often met with. The effect, however, which 
Pamplona has, as seen from the adjacent eminences, is 
considerably abated when the town is entered. It exhi- 
bits little of its former wealth and importance. Many of 
the houses are found to be abandoned, the streets are over- 
grown with grass, and the gardens are neglected. This city 
was founded by Pedro de Ursua in the year 1549. The 
gold and copper mines in the vicinity formerly gave it an 
importance which it does not now possess. The gold mines 
of Veta, which are within two days’ journey of this place, 
have not been regularly worked for more than a century ; 
but the Indians occasionally bring grains to sell of a con- 
siderable size. Not many years ago a mass of pure gold 
was found which weighed upwards of six pounds. ‘The pa- 
rish church of Pamplona is reckoned one of the most hand- 
some in the kingdom. The Jesuits had formerly a col- 
lege here; and there were also several monasteries, which 
are now abandoned. The population of this town has been 
estimated at 3200. It is situated 180 miles west-south- 
west of Merida, 131 west of Varinas, and 270 north-east 
of Bogota. There appears to be no other place in this 
province deserving of particular mention. The whole po- 
pulation of Pamplona, consisting of whites, half-whites, and 
Indians, has been estimated at 75,000. (R. R. R.) 

PAN, the god of shepherds, of hunters, and of all coun- 
try exercises. But he bore a higher character amongst the 
earliest. Greeks, as well as amongst the Egyptians, from 
whom his worship was borrowed by the former people. In 
Egypt he was known by the name of Mendes, which, ac- 
cording to Jablonski, signifies fecundity. Hence his sym- 
pol was a living he-goat, the most salacious of all animals: 
“ Hircum Mendesium colunt Agypti, eo quod virtuti pro- 
lificee ac genitive consecratus est. Namque animal hoc 
coitus valde cupidum est.” His principal temple was a mag- 
nificent building in a city of Lower Egypt, called after his 
name. It is well known, that from dedicating certain ani- 
mals to certain gods, the Egyptians proceeded to consider 
the animals themselves as actuated by the divinities to 
whom they were sacred. Hence, perhaps, the origin of 
animal worship. In the temple of Mendes was kept a he- 
goat, to which sacrifices of a very monstrous kind were of- 
fered. 

The deity whom the Egyptians adored by the name of 
Mendes was no other than the Soul of the Universe, for 
he was their most ancient god; and we are told by Plu- 
tarch, “ that they took the first God and the Universe for 
one and the same thing.”? Hence his name of Ilay amongst 
the Greeks. Not that either the Greeks or their masters 
in theology worshipped, as their first god, mere brute mat- 
ter, but that spirit which they conceived to be co-eternal 
with matter, and to animate all things, making them one. 
‘Thus Orpheus, who imported the Egyptian doctrine into 
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that ‘ one is the universe,” and that the “ universe is im- 
moveable.’ That the ancient Grecian Pan, or the Egyp- 
tian Mendes, was not the corporeal world, as senseless and 
inanimate, but the whole system of things animated and 
eternal, appears further from the following testimony of 
Macrobius: * Hunc deum Arcades colunt, appellantes roy 
rng Ans xugioy, NON sylvarum dominum, sed universe sub- 
stantize materialis dominatorem.” The Arcadians worship 
this god, calling him the lord of Hyle, that is, not the lord 
of the woods, but the lord of all material substance. In 
the same manner Pharnutus describes the Pan of the other 
Greeks, not as the mere corporeal world, but as the intel- 
lectual principle actuating it and presiding over it; andhe 
adds, that ‘“‘ Pan was feigned to be lascivious, because of 
the multitude of spermatic reasons in the world, and the 
continual mixtures and generation of things.” 

The Egyptians, as we learn from Jablonski, had nearly 
the same notion with the Greeks of the spirit which they 
worshipped as the soul of the universe, only they ascribed 
to it both sexes. As the maker, governor, and bountiful 
father of universal nature, they considered it as a male, 
whose symbol was the he-goat of Mendes; and as a fe- 
male it was adored by the name of Isis, to whom the she- 
goat was consecrated, though not held in such veneration 
as the male. From this view of the Egyptian creed, the 
sacrifice which we have mentioned appears no longer un- 
accountable. It was made to a god, believed to be the 
universal source of fecundity, and to whom, from the well- 
known character of the animal which he was supposed to 
actuate, they had reason to believe that it would be most 
acceptable. 

The Greeks never worshipped their Pan by the emblem 
of a living goat ; but they painted him with the lower parts 
of a goat, for a reason which will be afterwards mentioned. 
How he came to degenerate amongst that people, from one 
of the Dii majorum gentium, or rather from the first prin- 
ciple of all things, to the rank of a demon or demi-god, we 
cannot pretend to say. But that such was his fate 1s cer- 
tain, for under this last character mention is made both of 
his birth and his death. 

It is not agreed whose son he was. Homer makes him 
the son of Mercury, and says he was called Pan, from ay, 
omne, because he charmed all the gods with his flute; but 
others say that he was the son of Demogorgon, and first 
invented the organ, of seven unequal reeds, joined together 
in a particular manner. Having upon a time fought with 
Cupid, the latter in spite made him fall in love with the 
nymph Syrinx, who, flying from him to the banks of Ladon, 
a river of Arcadia, was, at the instant prayers of the 
Nymphs, turned into a reed, as her name in Greek sig- 
nities, which the god grasping instead of her, made a pipe 
of, and for his music was worshipped by the Arcadians. The 
most common opinion was, that he was the son of Mercury 
and Penelope. But Naturze Comes makes his birth scan- 
dalous, by saying he was called za», because begotten by 
all Penelope’s suitors. He was painted half-man half-goat, 
with large goats’ horns, a chaplet of pine on his red face, 
a pleasant laughter, with the feet and tail of a goat; a mot- 
ley skin covered his body, and he had a crooked stick in 
one hand, and his pipe in the other. Heis described by Si- 
lius Italicus (xiii. 326, e¢ seg.) as a sight enough to frighten 
women and children, nay, even armed men too; for when 
Brennus the Gaul was about to pillage the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, Pan struck such a terror into his army, that 
he quitted his sacrilegious design ; and hence Paniet ter 
rores. Yet, homely as he was, lie pleased the goddess Lu- 
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(Pan. na, turning himself easily into a white ram (Virgil, Georg. 
YW" iii. 392, e¢ deinceps); and also the nymph Dryope, almost 


putting off his divinity, and turning shepherd, for her sake. 
Neither was he displeasing to other nymphs, who are ge- 
nerally represented dancing around him to hear the charms 
of his pipe. The usual offerings made to him were milk 
and honey, in shepherds’ wooden bowls. A dog, the wolf’s 
enemy, was also sacrificed to him; and hence his usnal 
epithet is Avxaios, and his priests are called Luperci. 

His festival, celebrated on the 15th of February by the 
Romans, was brought into Italy by Evander the Arcadian, 
and revived afterwards by Romulus, in memory of his pre- 
server. He was also called by the Romans Inuus, ab in- 
eundo. (Liv. i. 5; Macrob. Sat. i. 21; and Serv. in Virg. 
Min. vi. 775.) ‘The ancients, by giving so many adjuncts 
and attributes to this idol, seem to have designed him as 
the symbol of the universe. His upper parts are human, 
because the upper part of the world is fair, beautiful, and 
smiling, like his face ; his horns symbolize the rays_of the 
sun and of the moon; his red face indicates the splendour 
of the sky; the spotted skin wherewith he is clothed, the 
stars which bespangle the firmament ; the roughness of his 
lower parts, beasts and vegetables ; his goat’s feet, the soli- 
dity of the earth; his pipe, compacted of seven reeds, the 
seven planets, which, they say, produce the harmony of 
the spheres ; and his crook, bending round at the top, the 
years circling into one another. 

Having said so much of Pan, both as a self-existent god 
and as a generated demon, we shall conclude this article 
with some observations on Plutarch’s account of the pro- 
digy which happened at his death; for, in the Pagan creed, 
demons were not all believed immortal. «In the reign of 
Tiberius,” says he,! “ certain persons on a voyage from 
Asia to Italy, and sailing towards the evening by the 
Echinedes, were there becalmed, and heard a loud voice 
from the shore calling on one Thamus, an Egyptian pilot, 
whom they had on board. Thamus, as may be supposed, 
listened with attention ; and the voice, after repeating his 
name thrice, commanded him when he came to the Pelo- 
des, to declare that the Great Pan was dead. The man, 
with the advice of his companions, resolved, that if they 
should have a quick gale off the Pelodes, he would pass by 
in silence ; but that if they should be becalmed, he would 
perform what the voice had commanded. Adhering to 
this resolution, they soon arrived off the destined islands, 
and were immediately becalmed, there being neither breath 
of wind nor agitation of water. Upon this, Thamus, look- 
ing from the hinder part of the ship towards the land, pro- 
nounced with a loud voice, ‘ the Great Pan is dead,’ and 
was instantly answered from the shore by numberless howl- 
ings and lamentations.” 

This story, which has so much the air of imposture, has 
not only been admitted as true by men of the first emi- 
nence for learning and acuteness, but has been applied to 
our Saviour, whose death, says Cudworth, the demons 
mourned, not from love, but from a presage that it would 
put a period to the tyranny and domination which they 
had so long exercised over the souls and’ bodies of men. 
In support of this opinion, he quotes several passages of 
Scripture, such as, “ Now is the prince of this world 
judged ;” and, “ Having spoiled principalities and powers 
(by his death upon the cross), he triumphed over them in 
it.” He affirms likewise, that “ Pan being taken for that 
reason or understanding by which all things were made, 
and by which they are all governed, or for that divine wis- 
dom which diffuseth itself through all things, is a name 
ae might very well signify God manifested in the 
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The authority of Cudworth is great; but a groundless Panama. 
been propped by weaker reasoning than =~" 


opinion has seldom 
he makes use of on this occasion. 
and seems to believe, that this prodigy fell out during the 
reign of Tiberius; but as he mentions not the year of that 
reign, there is no evidence that it was at the crucifixion of 
our Saviour. The demons who inhabited the Echinedes 
knew what had been transacted at Jerusalem, far distant 
from their islands ; they knew the name of the pilot of a 
strange ship ; they knew that the mariners of that ship had 
resolved to disobey their command, unless becalmed off 
the Pelodes; they had power over both the winds and 
waves at the Pelodes, and exerted that power to enforce 
obedience to their command; and yet these all-knowing 
and powerful beings were under the necessity of calling in 
the aid of a man to deliver a message to their companions, 
inhabiting a place to which the very same story assures us 
that their own power and knowledge reached. Should it 
be said that the demons were compelled by divine power 
thus publicly to make known to man Christ’s triumph over 
the kingdom of darkness, we beg leave to ask why they 
were not likewise compelled to give him another name, 
since it is certain, that at the era of Tiberius, and long be- 
fore, illiterate Pagans, such as common seamen must be 
Supposed to have been, knew no other Pan than the fabled 
son of Penelope and Mercury? Indeed the other Pan, 
taken for that reason or understanding by which all things 
Were made, could not possibly be the being here meant. 
For, erroneous as the Pagan system was, there is nothing in 
It so completely absurd as the death of the soul of the uni- 
verse, the maker of all things; nor do we believe that any 
Pagan ever existed, who dreamed that such a death was 
possible. 

What, then, it will be asked, are we to understand by this 
story? Plutarch was eminent for knowledge and integrity, 
and he relates it without expressing a doubt of its truth. 
But many a man of worth has been credulous; and though 
that was not his character, this prodigy may be accounted 
for by natural means. Germanicus was believed to have 
been poisoned, at least with the knowledge, if not by the 
command, of Tiberius; and there was nothing which the 
Romans so deeply deplored as the untimely death of that 
accomplished prince? They fancied that his body was ani- 
mated, not by a human soul, but by a superior demon ; 
and they decreed to him statues, religious ceremonies, and . 
even sacrifices. His widow was highly honoured, as having 
been nearly related to a divinity, and his children were 
adored as demi-gods. These facts being admitted, nothing 
appears to us more probable than the opinion of the learn. 
ed Mosheim,? who thinks that some shrewd statesman, in 
order to excite the popular fury against Tiberius to the 
highest pitch, invented this story, and bribed foreign ma- 
riners to spread it amongst the people, who would naturally 
believe, that by the Great Pan was meant their favourite 
Germanicus. This hypothesis is at least countenanced 
by what Plutarch tells us of the anxiety of the emperor to 
discover what personage could be meant by the Pan whose 
death was announced to the seamen. He consulted the 
learned men of Rome, who, in order to restore peace to 
the city, declared that they understood it of none other 
than the son of Penelope and Mercury. 

PANAGUR, a town or village of Hindustan, in the 
province of Malwah, and district of Gurrah, 115 miles 
south from Chatterpoor. Long. 88. 15. E. Lat. 25. 20. N, 

PANAMA, Isrumus or (also the name of a province 
of New Grenada), is that extraordinary ligature or neck 
of land which connects the continents of North and South 
America. It is also sometimes called the Isthmus of Da- 


Plutarch indeed says, 
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a name which, however, is much out of use, and 


The isthmus of Panama inay be considered as extending 
from the meridian of 77° to that of 81° west of Greenwich. 
Its breadth at the narrowest, which is opposite the city of 
Panama, is not less than thirty miles; and it swells out at 
either extremity, where it becomes blended with the con- 
tinental portions of the western world. Its whole extent 
is not, however, comprised within the limits of the province 
which bears the same name}; for to the north-east, the 
Mandingo Indians maintain a fierce, and not unfrequently 
a turbulent independence, to the present day. The conti- 
nuity of the great chain of the Andes, which, for the most 
part, traverses the whole continent of America, is twice 
broken within the limits above defined. The Northern 
Cordillera exhibits the first indication of depression in the 
province of Nicaragua; but it again elevates itself in the 
province of Veragua, where it expands into a very fine 
table-land. In the eastern part of the province it breaks 
into detached mountains of considerable elevation, and of 
the most abrupt and rugged formation. Still farther to 
the east, innumerable conical mountains make their ap- 
pearance, only three or four hundred feet in height, and 
having their bases skirted by plains and savannahs. These 
finally disappear, and the country becomes almost unin- 
terruptedly low and flat.” Again the conical mountains 
thicken, and becoming connected, form a small cordillera, 
which runs from about opposite Portobello to the bay of 
Mandingo, where the second break occurs. The land then 
continues low for a considerable distance, and abounds in 
rivers, those on the north side flowing to the Gulf of Ura- 
ba or Darien, and those on the south to that of St Miguel ; 
beyond which point the cordillera again raises itself on an 
extended scale, and enters South America. The general 
bearing of the mountains in the vicinity of Panama is 
north-east and south-west. They vary elsewhere, and ap- 
pear to maintain some relation to the line of coast, although 
they do not always run parallel to it. Their height is not 
considerable. Near Panama they do not exceed 1000 or 
1100 feet in elevation. East of Portobello, however, they 
are considerably higher, and are generally covered with 
a dense and almost impenetrable forest, which grows on a 
soil of great depth and extraordinary fertility. Mr Web- 
ster, another traveller in this region, observes, with regard 
to the mountains of the isthmus: “ The mountains which 
I enumerated were measured by us, and found to be less 
than 2000 feet high. The principal ingredients of the hills 
are hornblende, jasper, hornstone, and trap-porphyry ; ba- 
salt, agate, and quartz rock. A crumbly arenaceous quartz 
rock prevails near Chagres, containing iron, pyrites, and 
lead. The stones at Portobello have the volcanic charac- 
ter; and the sand on the beach is of a black description, 
like that of Fernando Noronha. The streets of Portobello 
are paved with basalt nodules. Quartz rock is very abun- 
dant throughout the isthmus, in many varieties ; several 
beds of clay, boles, ochres, and fullers’ earth, are also to be 
found.” Limestone is the prevailing rock, which is skirted 
on the south side with indurated clay, and on the north 
with coral rock. The latter is impregnated with a singu- 
lar gelatinous matter, which imparts to it the property of 
firmly adhering under water to whatever it comes in Con- 
tact with. It is easily dug out of the earth, but on ex- 
posure to the air it becomes very hard and close in the 
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texture. It thus forms an excellent building material, as 
does the indurated clay. Besides limestone, flint, calcedo- 
ny, jasper, and ironstone are found in the interior ; and near 
Gatun, on the river Chagres, there is a very fine fire-stone 
of great utility in the construction of grates, furnaces, and 
other things which require to stand a high degree of heat. 
In building materials of all kinds, indeed, Panama is unusu- 
allyrich ; but in the precious metals it is poor. In Panama 
proper only two mines are worked, Santa Rita and Pequeni, 
both for gold ; but their produce is insignificant. They are 
situated in the mountains near Portobello. In Veragua and 
Choco, very pure gold is obtained in considerable quantity 
by washing ; copper and iron are abundant ; and mercury 
and tin are also said to have been found. But very little 
capital is embarked in the respective works, and the total 
amount obtained, either by mining or by washing, is com- 
paratively small and uncertain from year to year. 

This province abounds in rivers, and in the rainy sea- 
son every mile of land is intersected by a flowing stream, 
which carries off the surplus water. These disappear dur- 
ing the summer heats ; but the following remain permanent- 
ly, and are considered by Mr Lloyd as worthy of particu- 
lar description. On the northern side of the isthmus, and 
consequently flowing into the Atlantic, are the Chagres, 
Pequeni, Trinidad, and Gatun, which all unite and form 
one large river before they reach the ocean ; and on the 
south side, and falling into the Pacific, are the Rio Grande, 
Caymito or Chorrero, Pacoro, Indio, and Ballana or Chepo. 
The Chagres rises in the mountains which approach the 
Bay of Mandingo, a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Portobello. After traversing a great tract of country, 
when nearly opposite to Portobello it receives the Pe- 
queni, which comes from the south-east, and is of equal 


magnitude with itself. The united streams form a noble © 


river, but flowing so rapidly, and broken into so many falls, 
as to render navigation very dangerous, even for canoes. 
Its velocity abates as it approaches the sea; and at the 
town of Cruces, which is twenty-three miles direct from 
the Atlantic, it seldom exceeds from three to three miles 
and a half per hour, even in the rainy season. Still nearer 
to the ocean, it rapidly decreases, so that in summer its cure 
rent is scarcely perceptible. “ Few rivers of its size,” says 
Mr Lloyd, “ present more beautiful scenery on its banks 
than does the Chagres above Cruces. For miles together, it 
is bounded by enormous, abrupt masses of limestone, of the 
most curious and fantastic forms ; in other parts savannah 
extend to the very edge of the river, covered with a par- 
ticularly fine grass called grammallotti; and the noble 
bongo tree is seen studding the banks, somewhat in the 
shape of a well-trimmed yew-tree, but growing toa much 
larger size. In most places the river is shaded from the 
sun’s rays by a large tree called jigeron, which extends its 
branches across the river, its leaves being eagerly sought 
by the fish. The water generally runs over & bed of vari- 
ously coloured pebbles, and is in summer most brilliantly 
clear. In many places near its source it is much wider 
than at its mouth, occasionally breaking into distinct chan- 
nels, and forming small islands; but in the rainy season 
these are all connected, and constitute one broad stream, 
with strong sets and eddies, caused by the abrupt turns, 
which render its navigation peculiarly perilous.” The 
river Trinidad enters the Chagres about twenty-four miles 
from its mouth, and is also a large river. It has its origin 
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1 We are enabled to present a pretty full account of this hitherto imperfectly described portion of America, from the following 


circumstance. 


In November 1827, Mr Lloyd, who had served for some time previously on General Bolivar’s personal staff, re- 


ceived from him a special commission to survey the isthmus of Panama, in order to ascertain the most eligible line of communica- 
tion across it, whether by road or canal. ‘I'he notes which he made on this occasion have been published in the first volume of the 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; and from the article containing these our account is principally derived. 


The result 0 


his operations, in so far as they regarded the level of the respective seas, and the elevation of the intervening isthntus, will be foun 
detailed at length in the Philosophical Transactions for 1830, p. 59. , 
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very near the south coast, not far from the town of Chor- 


as far as a large town called Capua, which lies south-west 
of Chorrera, and bring down produce to Chagres. As high 
as Mr Lloyd went up, which was not, however, as far as 
Capua, he found it about two hundred feet in breadth, 
from twenty to twenty-eight feet-in depth, and without 
falls or any other impediment to easy navigation. The 
river Gatun is also of considerable consequence, although 
neither very wide nor very deep. It rises in the moun- 
tains east of Portobello; and crossing both the roads lead- 
ing from that city to Panama, joins the Chagres in front of 
the town of Gatun, about eight miles from the sea. Some 
considerable lakes exist in the vicinity of its embouchure; 
and although it is shallow and encumbered with trees dur- 
ing its course, it is very useful as a shelter for shipping 
during tempestuous weather. With the united assistance 
of all these rivers, the navigation of the Chagres below the 
Junction of the Trinidad is easy, and very superior to that 
of some streams of much larger size. ‘The depth below 
Gatun varies from twenty-six to thirty feet ; above that it 
is twenty-four, and nowhere falls permanently below twen- 
ty-two. ‘The banks are wooded to the very edges, and so 
precipitous that vessels can almost everywhere be brought 
close to them. ‘The Rio Grande rises to the north-west 
of Panama, near a mountain called Pedro Miguel, and 
after receiving some considerable tributaries, becomes na- 
vigable for large canoes two leagues above its mouth, 
which is about two miles from the city of Panama. It is 
obstructed by a bar, but the tide rising eighteen feet in 
spring floods, vessels readily enter and find good anchorage 
within. In some places the Rio Grande very nearly ap- 
proaches the Obispo, one of the affluents of the Chagres ; 
and much interest was consequently at one time taken in 
the circumstance, from an idea that the long-wished-for 
communication between the two oceans might thus be ef- 
fected. The shallowness of the stream, however, presents 
an insurmountable objection to this plan. The Caymito, 
or Chorrera, falls into the Pacific ten miles west of Pana- 
ma, and is formed by the union of numerous insignificant 
streams, which take their rise in different parts of the west- 
ern cordillera. The mouth of this river is not obstructed 
by a bar, but the tide runs so strongly into and out of it, 
that the anchorage for shipping is bad, and exposed. It is 
infested by a prodigious number of alligators, and hence 
its name, Caymito. Before reaching the Pacific, the Pa- 
cora and Indio unite, near the island of Chepillo, about 
eighteen miles east of Panama, and form a broad, rapid, 
and winding stream for several leagues above its mouth. 
On the banks of the Indio an English resident in Panama 
erected a saw-mill, capable of sawing from fifteen to twenty 
thousand boards annually. An inexhaustible supply of the 
finest timber is found in its immediate vicinity ; and so‘great 
is the fertility of the soil, that a small portion only, laboured 
by two men, is sufficient to supply ample subsistence for 
the whole establishment. The river Ballano or Chepo is 
of great extent, and, under the name of Canada, rises in 
the province of Darien, near the source of another river 
called Chucunaque, which falls into the Pacific in the 
Gulfof San Miguel. The Bellano receives several streams 
during its course, which is nearly west, and in some de- 
gree parallel to the coast for many miles, until it sudden- 
ly turns to the southward, and enters the Pacific a few 
miles east of the Pacora. It is navigable as far as this 
bend ; and on its banks, a little higher up, is situated the 
town of Chepo, which is of some consequence, as being 
the assigned place of communication with the Mandingo 
Indians. Farther on is a fort called Fuerte Terrible, built 
to prevent their incursions; and the line of the river gene- 
rally is considered the boundary. 
There are two seasons in Panama, namely, summer or 


the dry, and winter or the rainy season. The formercom- Panama. 
December, and lasts till Ap); 


mences about the end of 
and the latter occupies the intervening months. The quan- 
tity of rain which thus falls during the year is prodigious, 
but its amount varies at different places. The clouds 
chiefly congregate over the wooded heights, in conse- 
quence of a law of nature which universally prevails. At 
Portobello, which is closely encircled by them, the rain 
descends in torrents, frequently accompanied by storms of 
thunder and lightning, terrible and grand in the highest 
degree. Where the ground, however, is level to any ex- 
tent, and has been cleared of its wood, a great difference 
is perceptible; and at Panama the following alternations 
have been observed. “ In April the weather becomes 
cloudy about noon; but, after drizzling for half an hour, 
clears up. In May, from nine to eleven, it is dull, with 
slight rain ; the afternoons being still fine. In June there 
is rain every morning and evening; but the mid-days are 
fair. As the season advances the rain gradually increases, 
and is incessant throughout July, August, September, and 
October. In November the nights are always wet and 
cloudy, but throughout the days the sky begins to break. 
December brings a further improvement ; and in January, 
February, and March, a shower of rain is aS uncommon as 
a gleam of sunshine at the other season of the year.” One 
very remarkable phenomenon occurs throughout the whole 
isthmus. On the 20th of June the rain ceases for five or 
six days, when the sun shines forth with surpassing splen- 
dour; nor is any instance known of irregularity in the re- 
currence of this extraordinary phenomenon. It is accord- 
ingly reckoned on with great confidence by the inhabitants, 
who call it El Veranito, or little summer, and celebrate 
the occasion by a jubilee of rejoicing. The temperature 
and salubrity of the climate also vary in different places. 
Portobello is one of the hottest and most unhealthy places 
in the world. At Panama, on the contrary, the thermo- 
meter, in the rainy season, does not rise higher at night 
than $29, and in the day than 87° of Fahrenhert. The winds 
are variable and cool; and although the rain is incessant, 
there is thus no stagnation in the atmosphere, and conse- 
quently no epidemic sickness. In summer the temperature 
rises to 90°, and even as high as 93°; and during the day 
the reflection of the sun from the smooth surface of the Pa- 
cific, with the heat of the winds, which blow steadily from 
the south-east, over a tract of dry savannahs, makes it 
very sultry. But the land-winds, which come chiefly from 
the neighbouring mountains at night, are cool, and the cli- 
mate may be pronounced generally healthy, although great 
mortality at times prevails. It is believed, however, that 
this may be attributed to over-indulgence in the use of 
some articles of diet, which are unusually abundant at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

It appears that a large proportion of the soil of the isth- 
mus of Panama is exceedingly fertile, and the vegetable 
productions are most luxuriaut. In Mr Lloyd’s opinion, 
it challenges competition with any other part of the world 
in the vigour and variety of its woods. That gentleman gives 
a list of about a hundred kinds of wood, of excellent or at 
least good quality, and which are either unknown or little 
known in Europe. A number of these are very hard and 
close grained; some resemble box, which must render 
them very valuable; and others are similar to birch, beech, 
ash, elm, and those trees which are familiar to us. There 
are also cotton trees, cedars, lignum-vita, a bastard maho- 
gany, fustic, calabash, and so forth. The fruits and escu- 
lent vegetables found in the isthmus are those of similar 
intra-tropical situations. The grains cultivated are rice 
and Indian corn. The sugar-cane is grown, but not exten- 
sively. Coffee and cocoa are cultivated as required for 
home consumption. The milk-tree (palo de vacea), va- 
nilla plant, and caoutchouc tree, are all abundant in the 
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Panama. woods. With the gum which flows from the last-named 
—~\— production, while it is yet in a liquid state, the inhabitants 


manufacture a sort of water-proof cloth, on the same prin- 
ciple as in this country ; but which, thus prepared, is more 
uniform in its texture, and never cracks. The charcoal 
made from many of the trees is considered as excellent for 
smelting ; and as such is exported to Peru, where it is in 
much request. Indeed, from the hardness of much of the 
wood, the excellence of the charcoal made from it was to 
be inferred. The barks of some of the trees are medicinal, 
or abound in tannin. Ink is made both from gall-nuts and 
from a bush resembling the caper, called alsifax. Other 
trees yield very rich and brilliant dyes used by the Indians, 
but, Mr Lloyd believes, as yet unknown in commerce. 
Many valuable resins are obtained, particularly one distil- 
led from the bark of a tree called palo santo, or holy tree, 
which is highly fragrant, and is used not only as a remedy 
for disorders, but is burned as incense. The styrax ofli- 
cinalis of Linnzus is very abundant, the gum extracted 
from it selling for two dollars a pound. 

The wild animals of the woods are tigers, or rather tiger- 
cats, which are seldom larger than small Newfoundland 
dogs ; lions, at least so an animal resembling the king of 
the forest is called ; bears; racoons; sajinos, a species of 
wild boar found in droves; wild hogs in herds ; conejos, 
something like our rabbits, but larger ; deer in abundance 
on the borders of the woods ; multitudes of monkeys of va- 
rious species; together with wild turkeys, both black and 
coloured ; birds resembling our hen- pheasants ; pigeons, 
ducks, and other game, all excellent for food. The most 
formidable animals are the wild dogs, which, when toge- 
ther in droves, and fired upon, will readily attack one or two 
men. The tiger doesnot attack the human species, but preys 
upon the smaller animals. On the banks of the Pacora, 
at its mouth, a wild animal is found called macho, or danta, 
nearly of the size and appearance of a jackass, which, pre- 
pared, is considered a great dainty. The isthmus enjoys a 
bad celebrity for snakes and poisonous reptiles ; but the ob- 
servations of Mr Lioyd do not go to confirm this report. 
The country people, however, stand in great awe of them, 
and will seldom move abroad after nightfall, lest they should 
encounter them. ‘They even go so far as to wear charms 
‘round their necks for the protection of their persons. A 
great pest in the country are what are called ganapatas, or 
ticks, which, in half an hour’s walk in summer, will com- 
pletely cover the person, and are with difficulty loosened 
from their hold. There are other smaller insects, very 
numerous and annoying, amongst which mosquitos are in 
the usual abundance. FFire-flies are common, and very 
brilliant; with many other insects, which Mr Lloyd ap- 
prehends have not yet found their way into entomological 
catalogues. Amongst the domestic animals, and those 
chiefly used for food, are oxen for draught and slaughter, 
horses, mules, goats, pigs, fowls, and fish. ‘The breed of 
cattle is of a good size; and the draught-oxen, when well 
broken, fetch from twenty-five to thirty dollars each. The 
best of those for slaughter may be bought at from twelve 
to eighteen dollars each. The race of horses is small, but 
hardy, and their price varies from fifteen to forty dollars. 
Mules are the animals most prized in the country ; for, as 1S 
well known, no other animal is ridden in mountainous dis- 
tricts. Their price sometimes reaches as high as 120 dol- 
lars ; but they can be obtained for less money. Goats are 
not so plentiful as might have been expected ; but as they 
are in great request in the West Indies, it is to be infer- 
red that they are exported there whenever they attain the 
proper size, so that comparatively few on an average remain 
at Panama. Pigs are few, and of most exorbitant value. 
When of a good size, and well fattened, they fetch from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars each. Fish and fowl are plen- 
tiful, cheap, and much used; and in Panama market hun- 


dreds of young sharks, of the kind denominated shovel- Pang 


nosed, and from one to two feet and a half long, are daily 
sold for food. ‘The guana is considered an especial dainty, 
as are pearl oysters, and many varieties of game, which are 
brought in from the woods. Even the monkey tribes are 
eaten, especially in the country bivouacs, although they 
are seldom offered for sale in the town markets. The chief 
articles of farinaceous food are maize and rice; yet the 
home growth of either seems to be rather limited for so 
fine aregion. The greater part of the sugar used in the 
isthmus is imported in skins from Central America, or 
from the valley of Cauca, by way of Buonaventura, on the 
Choco coast, and is consequently very dear. ‘The home 
produce is chiefly miel or molasses, and raspadura or pan- 
sugar, which the inhabitants prefer to the finer prepara- 
tions of the article. Great quantities of wild honey are 
gathered in the woods, the bees collecting which do not 
sting, and are thus robbed without precaution. 

The communication across the isthmus is maintained 
chiefly by two lines of road ; one from Panama to Porto- 
bello, and another equally from Panama, by way of Cruces, 
to Gorgona, down the Chagres, to the seaport of the same 
name at its mouth. There are some otliers in use, but 
little known, and under the Spaniards their improvement 
and multiplication were much disconraged. Mr Lloyd 
strongly recommends a new line to be formed, differing 
from them all, and beginning on the Atlantic at a fine bay 
called Limon or Navy Bay, about five leagues east from 
Chagres. From this he proposes it should proceed to the 
river Chagres, some miles above its mouth, where its 
course approaches this bay by a canal ; thence up the river 
to a favourable situation on the south bank of the Trini- 
dad, where its shores are excellently suited for being con- 
verted into wharfs and landing places, both for goods and 
cattle; and thence finally to Panama or Chorrera by a 
railroad, the latter being the shorter distance, but the for- 
mer the preferable route, both as conducting to a better 
seaport, and as terminating in Panama, the capital and 
the centre of trade. Mr Lloyd’s reasons for suggesting 
this innovation will be found detailed at length in the ar- 
ticle to which we have already referred. The present 
roads are exceedingly bad, and they traverse a mountain- 
ous part of the country. That between Panama and Porto- 
bello is in this respect greatly the worse of the two, being 
in many places almost impassable in the rainy season, 
from the steepness of the ascents and descents. But the 
roads to Cruces and Gorgona also lead across a mountain- 
ous country, and are extremely difficult in bad weather ; 
a considerable part of the latter, indeed, being merely the 
bed of what is in winter a large stream. 

The isthmus of Panama is divided into two provinces, 
viz. Panama which includes the Darien, and Veragua. 
These again are divided into cantons, having a certain 
number of parishes in each. According to a census taken 
in 1822, the latest which we have been able to obtain, the 
following was the state of the population in the two pro- 
vinces. 

Province of Panama.—The canton of Panama, which 
comprehended eight parishes besides the capital, contain- 
ed 16,724 souls; the canton of Chorrera, containing four 
parishes and the capital Chorrera, 7411 souls; the can- 
ton of Los Santos, containing eight parishes and the capl- 
tal Los Santos, 21,348 souls; the canton of Nata, con- 
taining four parishes and the capital, 17,108 souls; the 
canton of Portobello, containing four parishes and the ca- 
pital, 2425 souls; and the canton of Darien, containing 
seven parishes and the capital Tavisa, 1172 souls, é 

Province of Veragua.—The canton of Santiago, contain- 
ing six parishes and the capital, 14,170 souls ; the can- 
ton of Remedios, containing three parishes and the capital, 
5010 souls; the canton de la Mesa, containing three pa- 
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rishes and the capital, 8722 souls; and the canton of a plentiful supply of fruit and vegetables. 
== Alange, containing six parishes and the capital, 7465 souls. 


The summary of the province of Panama gives the total 
number of inhabitants as 66,188, and that of Veragua as 
35,367. The total population of the whole isthmus was 
101,550 in the year 1822, nor has it altered to any great 
extent since. Most of these cantons, with the exception 
of Portobello and Darien, which are almost uncultivated, 
are alike in their resources; but distinct reports of the 
produce of each were not obtained by Mr Lloyd. The po- 
pulation is distributed into white and coloured; and most 
of the descendants of mestizoes, and even mulattoes, are 
considered as white, provided they be in easy circumstances. 
Wealth is here a powerful charm in dissolving caste. One 
person in every five has a house, or, in other words, the 
average number in a family is five. From the excess of 
births above deaths in one of the cantons, that of Los 
Santos, it appears that the rate of increase is one and a 
half per cent., which is low when compared with that of 
the United States, for instance, where the increase exceeds 
three and approaches four per cent. Of the houses, al- 


most a half are marked as belonging to the country, which. 


indicates at once security and the prevalence of agricul- 
tural occupations. Mr Lloyd thinks that the canton of 
Los Santos may be taken as a fair specimen of the others ; 
with the exceptions already stated, and also that of Pana- 
ma, the presence of the capital and the emporium of trade 
giving a preponderance in its favour. In general, how- 
ever, the western and central districts, with the islands in 
the Bay of Panama, are the best cultivated and most po- 
pulous, Los Santos being one of them. Elsewhere the 
landlords keep their estates chiefly in grass, to save trouble ; 
and the population is nowhere industrious, although strong 
and enduring under occasional fatigue. The extreme fer- 
tility of the soil is one of the main causes of the general 
indolence ; for with a small expenditure of labour, a man 
can procure a respectable subsistence for himself and fa- 
mily. hey are, however, quite susceptible of steadily 
practising habits of industry when the stimulus employed 
is powerful enough to call forth their energies. ‘ There 
are within the province,” Mr Lloyd observes, “ several 
regiments of militia, formed of the lower classes of people 
and Indians, excellent workmen in felling timber and clear- 
ing ground, and particularly apt in acquiring any mechani- 
cal art.” They are exceedingly simple in their habits, and 
are easily maintained, so that, in the projected communica- 
tion between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, workmen will 
be obtained at a cheap rate; a circumstance of very great 
importance to the success of the undertaking. 

The capital of the isthmus is Panama, the site of which 
has been once changed. The old city stood about three 
miles east from the present situation ; and, on the first arri- 
val of the Spaniards in 1515, it was occupied byan Indian 
population, who were attracted to the spot on account of 
the vast abundance of fish on the coast, and gave the name 
of Panama to their place of residence, that word in their 
language signifying “ much fish.” The natives, however, 
were speedily dispossessed by their ruthless invaders ; and, 
as early as the year 1521, the title and privileges of a city 
Were conferred on the Spanish town by the Emperor 
Charles V. In the year 1670, old Panama was reduced to 
a heap of ruins by the pirate Morgan ; and it was after this 
catastrophe that the city was built on the spot where it 
now stands. Panama is situated in latitude 8. 57. north, and 
longitude 79.30. west from Greenwich, on a rocky tongue 
of land shaped nearly like a spear-head, extending a con- 
siderable way into the sea. Its harbour is protected by a 
number of islands lying at a little distance from the main- 
Jand, and some of which are of considerable size, and high- 
ly cultivated. These spots upon the sea, scattered around 
the Bay of Panama, are the gardens of the town, and afford 
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anchorage under the lee of all of them; and, besides the =-~—” 


productions of the soil, good water can be obtained from 
nearly the whole of them. The plan of the city is some- 
what irregular ; but the principal streets extend across the 
peninsula, which allows a current of air freely to circu- 
late ; and the rules for cleanliness are here more strictly 
observed than is usual in Spanish American towns. The 
fortifications which encircle the town are neither regular 
nor strong, although the walls are high, and the bastions 
have been constructed from time to time, as circumstances 
required that the place should be protected. The build- 
ings are of stone, and generally most substantial, those of 
a large size having patios or courts. They are constructed 
in the old Spanish style. Amongst edifices of a public 
nature may be mentioned a beautiful cathedral, four con- 
vents, now nearly or altogether deserted, a nunnery, a col- 
lege de la Compania, and also the walls of another, which 
was begun on a magnificent scale, but was never finished, 
and is now crumbling to ruins. Immediately around Pa- 
nama, eastward along the coast, and north-westward from 
it, the land is low and flat; but westward and north-east- 
ward, the mountains approach it closely; and, from a hill 
in the vicinity, about six hundred feet in height, a view 
may be obtained of the sea with its islands, and the country 
with its forest-mantled mountains, and its green savannahs, 
The beach is fringed with plantain and banana trees, 
growing amongst oranges, figs, and limes, and numberless 
rich shrubs, shaded by the tamarind, which crowns them 
all, except the cocoa-nut, with its feathery top and naked 
stem. Panama is celebrated for its gold chains, in the 
manufacture of which the natives are remarkably expert. 
The hat which goes by the name of this city, and is a fa- 
vourite head-dress in the’ country, is brought from Guaya- 
quil, and costs from two to twenty dollars. This city en- 
Joyed a long period of prosperity ; but it has materially de- 
clined since America cast off the Spanish yoke. Yet it pos- 
sesses advantages in regard to situation which may yet be 
turned to great commercial account 3 and Panama may still 
be restored to more than its former opulence and splendour. 
The population amounts to nearly 11,000. 

Portobello is situated in latitude 9. 34. 35. north, and 
longitude 77. 45. west, close to the sea, at the foot of im- 
mense mountains, which surround the whole of the port. 
It consists of one long street, which environs the bay, and 
from it smaller ones branch off where the ground renders 
this practicable. There are, besides, two Squares, one in 
front of the treasury, which is built of stone ; and another 
formed on one side by the church, which is also of stone, 
and a capacious edifice, considering the smallness of the 
population. It has been allowed, however, to fall into 
ruin; and the same may be said of all the public and 
most of the private buildings. The hospital, and even the 
fortifications, are dilapidated ; and of the houges in town 
only a few remain tenantable. Portobello has an unhappy 
notoriety for the insalubrity of its climate, and has acquired 
the title of the Sepulchre of Europeans. The heat is 
most oppressive, and the town being closely environed 
by mountains, the freshness of the sea-breezes is never 
felt. Immense forests also cover the mountains, and the 
denseness of their foliage excluding the sun’s rays, the 
earth remains moist, and a thick unhealthy vapour is con- 
tinually exhaling, which collecting in clouds, covers the 
town like a pall, and keeps up an almost perpetual rain. 
Not only the human species, but even the lower animals, 
degenerate, and cease to produce in this Golgotha; so 
that not a cattle-estate is to be found in its vicinity, all 
the meat consumed being brought from Panama. ‘The 
mountains and forests, which abound with animals of va- 
rious kinds, extend to the very foundations of the houses, 
so that it is no uncommon thing to find wild hogs and 
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small tigers usurping the abodes of man. Toads of a largé 
size are also so abundant, that after a night of rain they 
cover the streets like a living pavement, and it is impossi- 
ble to walk without crushing them. The population is 
now extremely limited, about eleven hundred ; the greater 
part being negroes and mulattoes, with a few old Spa- 
niards, tenacious of their property, and who are rapidly 
dying out. Occasionally a few visitors from Panama ar- 
rive with goods, which they dispose of at an exorbitant 
rate; and a small detachment of troops is sent from the 
capital to do duty for a short time. 

Chagres is a miserable place, about thirty-two miles 
west from Portobello. It is situated in a little sandy bay, 
at the mouth of the river Chagres, on its north side, and 
consists of an assemblage of dirty, rude, ill-conditioned 
huts, built of reeds. From the nature of the surround- 
ing Country, it is open to no wind but a westerly one, and 
is thus, like Portobello, extremely unhealthy. A castle, 
in which ten guns are mounted, protects the mouth of the 
river and the small harbour. The inhabitants are chiefly 
black or coloured, with the exception of a few custom- 
house officers, and the commandant of the castle. They 
are said to amount to about two thousand in number. 
Chagres and Portobello are the only towns or villages on 
the Atlantic shore of the isthmus ; and, as we have seen, 
they are of a very inferior description. About nine miles 
east from Chagres is Navy Bay, called also the Bay of 
Limon. It is large and spacious, being three miles in width 
at the entrance. The other towns of Panama are of little 
importance. Gatun is but a small village. Gorgona is 
somewhat larger, being a point where passengers going to 
the capital frequently land. Cruces, however, is the place 
to which goods are always conveyed. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a fine open plain, upon the left or southern bank of 
the river Chagres, about thirty-four miles from its mouth, 
and eight hours’ ride from Panama. The inhabitants of 
these places are nearly all owners of canoes or mules, of 
store-keepers for taking charge of goods, or bagas, that is, 
persons employed in working canoes. Cruces and Gor- 

ona are also resorted to in summer as watering-places by 
the inhabitants of Panama, being considered very healthy; 
and the town of Chorrera, situated upon the river of that 
name, enjoys the same advantage. 

The trade on the Atlantic shore of the isthmus is main- 
tained with Jamaica by a British man-of-war, which sails 
monthly for the purpose of conveying letters and specie ; 
with Carthagena by government vessels, twice a month ; 
and with the same and a few other points by independent 
traders, which bring freight to Chagres, and there ex- 
change it. On the Pacific side it embraces all parts of 
the coast, both north and south, which find it their inte- 
rest to communicate with Europe in this way. Specie is 
conveyed across the isthmus to be embarked at Chagres 
at an expense of ten dollars two reals for every five thou- 
sand dollars or ounces; arid there is, besides, a transit duty 
of three per cent. on silver, and one per cent. on gold. 
Return goods are brought to Panama, where they are 
lodged in the custom-house immediately on their arrival. 

If for exportation, they pay a duty of two per cent. ; and if 
for home consumption, according to the nature of the ar- 
ticle. The trade of the isthmus is very limited, but it is 
believed to be improving. ‘The financial affairs of the 
sovernment of Panama stood thus in 1827 :—Receipts, 
241,682 dollars ; expenditure, 238,929 ditto; leaving a ba- 
lance in the treasury of 2753 dollars. The income is not 
one third of what it was in 1812, when Panama was attach- 
ed to Spain ; but this arose from that exclusive system of 
dealing which was universally practised by that power. 
The upper classes in the isthmus belong to the com- 
mon stock of Spanish America, but are by no means so 
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white people, 
ceedingly retired in their manners, 
of the European complexion, which is scarcely to be 
looked for from their geographical position. They are 
very superstitious and illiterate, children being brought 
up in the very worst manner. Hence, although there is 
a well-conductéd college at Panama, the blessings which 
it would otherwise diffuse are greatly counteracted by the 
negligence with which parents superintend their offspring, 
allowing them to associate indiscriminately with the low- 
est negroes of their own age. ‘They thus acquire habits 
of gambling and other kinds of low vice; the first be- 
ing the curse of the country, and indeed of almost every 
part of the former dominions of Spain in the western 
world. The inhabitants display a considerable turn for 
commerce ; and, from the highest to the lowest, each keeps 
a shop or tienda. The lower classes also pursue different 
handicrafts; but, with the exception of goldsmiths’ work, 
to which we have already alluded, they are rude in all. 
The field for this branch of art, however, as for every 
other which contributes to luxury, is now much curtailed. 


But the dress of the women, on occasions of religious pro- 


cessions or rejoicings, is still very splendid. They deco- 
rate their persons with a profusion of ornaments, amongst 
which pearls are conspicuous for their number and bril- 
liancy. These are procured amongst the islands off the 
coast, by diving, which is pursued as a favourite occupa- 
tion, although both very laborious and uncertain. 

By the last arrangement affecting this country, it forms 
the north-western boundary of New Grenada, one of the 
three republics into which Colombia separated in the year 
1832. 

We are unwilling to enter at any length into the much 
agitated question of a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, because it is at present only a matter 
of speculation, and, from all appearances, the work will be 
one of distant and very uncertain fulfilment. There are 
no less than five plans by which it is proposed to effect 
this junction. Beginning with the most northerly, it has 
been suggested that the Gulf of Mexico might be united 
to the Gulf of Tehuantepec in the Pacific, by means of a 
canal which should join the sources of the Chimilapa to 
those of the Rio del Passo. The distance (thirty-eight 
leagues), and other circumstances, render this plan by no 
means a favourite. Its realization is more important to the 
state of Mexico than to the general interests of the com- 
mercial world. By the second and third plans, the lines of 
communication pass through Central America, and a notice 
of them will be found in the article Nicaragua. The com- 
munication through the Isthmus of Panama has occupied 
more attention than any of the others; and although it will 
not answer for a ship-canal, it presents great facilities for 
transferring merchandise from one ocean to the other, at 
a trifling expense, bya river and canal sufficiently deep for 
steam-boats. Mr Lloyd’s attention was chiefly directed 
to the practicability of a railroad along the level country 
between the mouth of the Trinidad and tle town or river 
of Chorrera; and no doubt this work would be very be- 
neficial. But many persons are of opinion, that by deep- 
ening the Obispo, and the Mandingo, which flows into 
it, and then connecting these rivers by a canal with the 
Rio Grande, at the point whence it is navigable to the 
Pacific, the desired object would be attained fully as 
well as by the plan of Mr Llyod. The distance from the 
Chagres, at the point where the Obispo enters it, to the 
Rio Grande, is twelve miles; and the Obispo, at its junc- 
tion with the Mandingo, or nearly at that part, approach- 
es to within four miles and a half of the Rio Grande, the 
‘interval between the two rivers presenting no serious 0D- 
stacle, and being nearly flat. This is certainly the shortest 
route ; but whether it is practicable, or is even the best, 
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remains to be determined by proper surveyors and engi- 
neers. Before individuals sent out in these capacities shall 
have examined the country and published their reports, 
no correct judgment can be formed upon the merits of the 
several plans. A question here arises, and it is one which 
ought to be deliberately discussed before anything is done 
in the matter, namely, should the communication be of that 
limited nature which would render it necessary for the 
goods to be transported by smaller craft or by railroads 
from one vessel in the Atlantic to another in the Pacific; 
ar ought it to be a large ship-canal, capable of admitting 
vessels of deep draught, and thus effectually uniting the 
two oceans at once? Such a plan is said to be practicable 
at the isthmus of Cupica; and this is the last of the five 
which we mentioned as having been proposed. Hum- 
boldt, who is a great authority, is of opinion that Cupica Bay 
merits the serious attention of men of science, trom the 
great facilities it presents for solving the problem of a ship- 
canal. The scheme is simply to connect Cupica Bay, in 
the Pacific, with the large river Atrato, flowing into the 
Atlantic, by forming a canal across the interval, which is 
ascertained to be a perfect level. ‘The course of the ri- 
ver Naipi, before its confluence with the Atrato, intersects 
this level country within five leagues of the Bay of Cupi- 
ca. The Atrato flows through the province of Choco, in 
which it rises, and reaches the Atlantic at the southern 
end of the Gulf of Darien, in the Bay of Choco. 
One thing is certain, that were such a communication 
between the two great oceans effected, it would prove of 
incalculable utility to all nations engaged in maritime com- 
merce, and sooner or later it will unquestionably be opened. 
Geographically, this would be nearly the shortest possible 
route from Europe, North America, a great part of Asia, 
as well as from Africa to every port on the western coast 
of the New World. With regard to the more obvious sav- 
ing of space to be travelled over, we need say nothing; a 
glance at a map of the world will show at once what would 
be gained. Therefore, although only the smaller work 
were carried through, there would be an immense saving 
in time, by the greater certainty of good and safe passages 
ina voyage from Panama to Canton, Australia, and every 
port and island in the Pacific Ocean, notwithstanding 
the necessity for disembarkation and transhipment. But 
the advantages of a canal of sufficient size to allow large 
vessels to proceed right across the isthmus would be in- 
comparably greater. They must, however, be so obvious 
to every mind, that we need not enlarge upon them in 
this place. But by whom is either of the two works to be 
accomplished? The question is not a British one alone, 
nor even an European ; it is more particularly an Ameri- 
can question, though the whole commercial world would 
be more or less remotely affected by it. It is not likely, 
therefore, that any individual nation will be so generous as 
to undertake the expense on its own account; and there 
must be either a joint-stock company of governments form- 
ed, who will agree to defray so much each of the expen- 
diture, or a joint-stock company of individuals, who will 
accomplish some one line of communication or another, 
and indemnify themselves for their outlay by planting tolls 
upon it. (R. R. R.) 
PANAMAO Istz, one of the Philippine Islands, about 
fifteen miles in cireumference, and of a triangular form. 
Long..124. 15. E. Lat. 11. 27. N, 
~PANAON, or -Panauan, is one of the Philippine 
Islands, about forty-five miles in circumference. It is 
well watered by numerous streams that flow from the 
mountains. Long. 125. 12. E. Lat. 10. 7. N. 
PANARAGA, a town of the island of Java,.and capital 
of a kingdom, situated on the southern side of the island. 
It is sixty miles east. of. Mataran. 
PANAROOCAN, a town of Java, in the north-east- 
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ern extremity of the island, situated on a river which en- 
ters the sea by several mouths. It was formerly the capi- 
tal of an ancient principality, but is now subject to the 
Dutch. It has a square fort, built with palisades and 
planks, and which stands about three quarters of a mile 
te the sea, in a marshy plain. Long. 114. E. Lat. 7. 

0. S. 

PANATHENZA, Uaveadnvese, in Grecian antiquity, an 
ancient Athenian festival, in honour of Minerva the protec- 
tress of Athens. Harpocration and Suidas refer the insti- 
tution of this festival to Erichthonius IV. king of Athens, 
who lived before Theseus. Theodoret alone says that the 
feast was established by Orpheus. But be this as it may, 
till the time of Theseus it was never a particular feast of 
the city of Athens, and was simply called Athenea; that 
prince, however, having united all the people of Attica into 
one republic, they afterwards assisted at the festival; and 
hence the name Panathenea, or the feast of all Attica. In 
effect, all Attica was present; and each division of the peo- 
ple sent a bullock for the sacrifices, and for the entertain- 
ment of the vast multitude of people assembled. 

There were two festivals under this denomination ; the 
greater and the lesser. The greater Panathenzea were ex- 
hibited every five years; the less, every three years, or, 
according to some writers, annually. Though the cele- 
bration of neither employed at first more than one day, 
yet in after times they were protracted for the space of 
many days, and solemnized with greater preparations and 
magnificence than at their first institution. “The ceremo- 
nies were the same in the greater and the lesser Pana- 
thenea ; excepting a banner, on which the actions of the 
goddess were represented in embroidery, executed by 
maids, with the names of those who had distinguished 
themselves in the service of the republic. This only was 
borne at the greater. Prizes were established for three 
different kinds of combat. The first consisted of foot 
and horse races; the second, of athletic exercises; and 
the third, of poetical and musical contests. These last are 
said to have been instituted by Pericles. Singers of the 
first class, accompanied by performers on the flute and the 
cithara, exercised their talents upon subjects prescribed 
by the directors of these exhibitions. 

PANAULON, an enlarged German-flute, with sixteen 
finger-keys, and descending as low as G in the treble 
clef, with two ledger lines under the stave. It was in- 
vented a few years ago by Trexler of Vienna. To remedy 
its inconvenient length, the lower end was curved. ‘The 
quality of its tone is not so good as that of the common 
German-flute ; but still the panaulon may be effectively 
used in orchestra music, as a bass to the other flutes. 

PANCARPUS, in Roman antiquity, a kind of show 
which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the 
people. The word is formed from the Greek ary, all, and 
napmos, fruit ; and hence the name was also given by the 
Athenians to a sacrifice, in which all.kinds of fruits were 
offered. In this spectacle, the circus being all set over 
with large trees, represented a forest, into which the beasts 
being admitted from the dens under ground, the people, 
at a sign given by the emperor, pursued, shot, and killed 
all they could lay hold of, which they afterwards carried 
away to regale upon at home. The beasts usually given 
on these occasions were boars, deer, oxen, and sheep. 

Casaubon, Cujas, Pithon, and others, represent the pan- 
carpus and sylva as the same thing ; but Salmasius thinks 
they were different. The sylva, according to him, was such 
a diversion as that above described; but the pancarpus 
was a combat in which robust people, hired for that pur- 
pose, fought with wild beasts. This opinion Casaubon 
confirms from Cassian, Justinian, Claudian,\Firmicus, Ma- 
nilius, and Cassiodorus. 


PANCHBERARAH, a town of Hindustan, and sinall 
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Panco district, in the province of Cashmere. Long. 75. E. Lat. 
Point 34, 82. N. 

Pandects. PANCO Pornt, a remarkable cape, situated at the 
north-eastern extremity of the island of Java, at the mouth 
of the western entrance of the Straits of Madura. Here 
are stationed Javanese and European pilots, who, as soon 
as vessels are seen standing for the channel, go before to 
pilot them to Gressee and Sourabaya. Long. 112. 44. E. 
Lat. 6. 48. 5. 

PANCRAS, a large parish formerly detached from the 
metropolis by wide and open fields, but now a great por- 
tion of the northern side of London. Within the last 
forty years it has been covered with large houses, compos- 
ing some of the handsomest squares, and the widest and 
most uniformly built streets. The parish is very exten- 
sive, including a third of Highgate, the several hamlets of 
Battle-Bridge, Kentish Town, Somers Town, Cambden 
Town, and Tottenham Court Road, as far as Rathbone 
Place. The houses in the newly-built portion are not gene- 
rally large, and many of them are small but neat ; and as the 
rent is lower than in many other parts of the western por- 
tion of London, they are occupied by people of inferior 
wealth. Those houses which are of the superior kind are 
found, from their vicinity to the inns of court and the 
courts of law, to be appropriately adapted for persons in 
some way or other connected with the law, though many 
of them are filled by the families of mercantile men from 
the city. The old parish church is small, and still retains 
somewhat of its rural appearance. It is remarkable as the 
favourite burying-place of the Roman Catholics, and a very 
large proportion of the grave-stones exhibit a cross and the 
letters R. I. P., requiescat in pace, or, may he rest in peace. 
‘wo new churches have recently been erected, one of 
which, on the new road, is made the parish church, and is 
amongst the most magnificent of those new edifices. The 
growth of the parish may be seen from the population re- 
turns, thus: In 1801 the inhabitants amounted to 31,779, 
in 1811 to 46,333, in 1821 to 71,838, and in 1831 to 103,548. 

PANCRATIUM (compounded of say, all, and xgariw, 
I overcome), amongst the ancients, a kind of intermixed 
exercise, consisting of wrestling and boxing ; but it differs 
in this, that as the athlete: were not to seize the body, their 
hands were not armed with gauntlets, and gave less dan- 
gerous blows. 

The pancratium was the third gymnastic exercise, and 
was not introduced till long after the others. The people 
who were engaged in these exercises were called pancra- 
tiaste ; a name which was also given to such as did not 
confine themselves to one exercise, but succeeded in seve- 
ral different ones. 

PANCSOVA, a city of Hungary, in the province of the 
Hungarian frontier, the capital of the limits or circle of the 
German Banat regiment, which extends over 1656 square 
miles, comprehending the city and sixty villages, with 
101,200 inhabitants. The city is situated upon an arm of 
the Themes, at its influx into the Danube. It contains 960 
houses, and 8640 inhabitants, who carry on considerable 
commerce with their Turkish neighbours. Long. 20. 32. 
2, E. Lat. 44. 49. 40. N. 

PANDA, in Mythology, a goddess who was invoked and 
honoured as the protectress of travellers and navigators. 
The goddess of peace was also called Pandar, because she 
opened the gates of cities which were shut in time of war. 
According to Varro, Panda is a surname of Ceres, formed 
a pane dando, because she gave bread to mankind. 

PANDAR, asmall town of Hindustan, in the Sikh ter- 
ritory, and province of Lahore, 132 miles north-east from 
the city of Lahore. Long. 75. 16. E. Lat. 33. 17. N. 

PANDECTS, PanpEcTa, in jurisprudence, the digest 
or collection, made by Justinian’s order, of 534 decisions 
or judgments of the ancient lawyers, on as many questions 
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occurring in the civil law; to all which that emperor gave Pandicul, 
the force and authority of law, by the epistle prefixed to tion a, 
the collection. The word is Greek, Tlovdexras, being com- 
pounded of sus, all, and dsxojcs, T take ; that is, a compi- 
lation, or a book containing everything relative to public 
and private rights. Others, however, as Bartoli, think it 
was formed from sro», and dexouas, because these books 
were supposed to contain the whole doctrine of the civil 
law. See the article Civit Law. 

PANDICULATION is that violent and extensive mo- 
tion of the solids which usually accompanies the act of 

awning. 

PANDIWORA, a village of Hindustan, in the province 
of Gujerat, near to which flows a stream of clear but salt 
water. 

PANDORA, in fabulous history, a woman formed by 
Prometheus, to whom each of the gods gave some perfec- 
tion. Venus bestowed upon her beauty ; Pallas, wisdom ; 
Juno, riches; Apollo, music; and Mercury, eloquence. But 
Jupiter being displeased at Prometheus for having stolen 
fire from heaven to animate the mass he had formed, gave 
Pandora a box, which she was enjoined not to open; and 
then sent her to the earth with this box, in which were 
enclosed age, disease, pestilence, war, famine, envy, dis- 
cord, and all the evils and vices that could afflict mankind. 
This fatal box was opened by Epimetheus, brother of Pro- 
metheus, when instantly all the diseases and mischiefs with 
which it was filled spread over the earth, and Hope only 
remained at the bottom. Hesiod says Pandora was the 
first woman. 

Panpora, a small kind of lute, with fewer strings than 
the ordinary lute. It is believed to have originated in the 
Ukraine, where it is used to accompany vocal music, or to : 
play national and Polish dances. Some writers are of opi- 
nion that this instrument was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and that amongst them it had three strings. 

PANDURA, a Neapolitan instrument, of a larger size 
than the mandola, and strung with eight metal wires. It | 
is played with a quill. The pandurina was an instrument 
of a similar kind, with four strings, but is now disused. | 


PANEGYRIC, an oration in praise of some extraordi- 
nary person or virtue. The name is Greek, ravnyugis, ; 
being composed of ray, all, and dysigw, I assemble ; be- 
cause anciently in public and solemn assemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their games, feasts, fairs, or religious | 
meetings, panegyrics were pronounced. ‘To ‘render these 
the more solemn, the Greeks used to begin with the 
praises of the deity in whose honour the games were ce- 
lebrated ; next they descended to the praise of the people 
or country where they were celebrated ; then they lauded 
the princes or magistrates who presided at them; and, 
lastly, they bestowed eulogies on the champions, especially 
the conquerors, who had gained the prizes in them. 

PANEGYRICUM, in church history, an ecclesiastical 
book, used by the Greek church, containing the panegy- 
rical orations of various authors, on the solemnities 0 
Jesus Christ and the saints. It is found in manuscript 10 
most churches, but it is not the same in all, each church 
having its particular saints ; indeed the compilers of this 
kind of books usually suited their collections to the taste 
of their own devotion. They are disposed according to 
the order of the months, and frequently consist of twelve 
volumes, answering to the twelve months of the year- 
Amongst the principal authors of this work are Athana- 
sius, Cyril, Basil, Chrysostom, and others. ' 

PANEL (panella, panellum), according to Sir Edward 
Coke, denotes “ a little part ;” but the learned Spelman 
says that it signifies schedula vel pagina, a schedule or 
roll, as a panel of parchment, or a counterpane of an in- 
denture ; but it isused more particularly fora schedule or 
roll, containing the names of such jurors as the sheriff re- 
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f jjsela turns to pass upon any trial. Hence the impanelling a jury 

}| _ 1s the entering their names in a panel or little schedule of 

jionia- parchment. 

Sim" PANELA, or Pannexa, a town and fortress of Hin- 

| dustan, in the province of Bejapore. It is one of the strong- 
est fortresses in India, which was taken by the celebrated 
Mahratta chief Sevajee, by stratagem, in the year 1660. It 
was subsequently besieged in vain by the army of the king 
of Bejapore ; and yielded to the powerful arms of Aurung- 
zebe about the year 1670. It was near this place that the 
British ambassador, Sir W. Norris, had his audience of 
Aurungzebe in 1701. Long. 74. 20. E. Lat. 17. N. 

PANGANSANE Istr, an island in the Eastern Seas, 
situated off the south-eastern extremity of Celebes, fifty- 
two miles in length by sixteen in average breadth. It is 
low, level, and covered with fine trees. 

PANGOOTARRAN, one of the Sooloo Archipelago 
Isles, in the Eastern Seas, about ten miles in length by 
four in average breadth. It is one entire bed of coral 
rock, with scarcely any appearance of soil on it. It abounds, 
however, in cocoa-nut trees, and has also plenty of cattle, 
goats, and fowls. Long. 120. 30. E. Lat. 6. 9. N. 

PANHA, a village of Hindustan, tributary to the Ne- 
paul rajahs, in the province of Serinagur. It contains forty 
or fifty huts. Long. 79. 10. E. Lat. 30. 18. N. About 
six miles to the south of this place are the copper mines of 
Dhanpoor, and eight miles to the north those of Nagpoor. 

PANIANY, a seaport town of the south of India, in the 
province of Malabar. It is situated on the south bank of 
the Palicaud River. It consists of about 500 houses be- 
longing to traders, and 1000 huts inhabited by the lower 
classes of people, and forty mosques. It is very irregular- 
ly built ; many of the houses are two stories high, built of 
stone, and thatched with cocoa-nut leaves. The houses 
are scattered over a wide extent of sandy plain ; the river, 
though wide, has a bar at its mouth, which only admits 
the entrance of boats. The inhabitants are generally of 
the class of Mahommedans called Moplays. They were 
formerly very rich, and possessed vessels that sailed to 
Surat, Mocha, Madras, and Bengal. But they were re- 
duced to great poverty by the oppressions of Tippoo Sul- 
tan. The exports from Paniany are teak timber, pepper, 
rice, corn, and cocoa-nuts. The chief imports are wheat, 
pulse, sugar, spices, &c. Paniany was taken possession of 
by the British troops under Colonel Humbertson in 1782. 
It was afterwards recovered by Tippoo, with whom it re- 
mained till the conclusion of peace in 1792, when, with 
the province of Malabar, it was annexed to the British 
possessions. It is forty miles south by east from Calicut. 
Long. 76. E. Lat. 10. 44. N. ; 

PANIC denotes an ill-grounded terror or fright. Poly- 
genus says it originated from Pan, one of the captains of 
Bacchus, who with a few men put a numerous enemy to 
route, by a noise which his soldiers raised in a rocky valley, 
favoured with a great number of echoes. This stratagem 
making their number appear far greater than it was, the 
enemy quitted a commodious encampment, and fled. 
Hence all ill-grounded fears have been called panics, or 

_ panic fears; and it was this that gave occasion to the 

fable of the nymph Echo heing beloved by the god Pan. 

| Others derive it from the circumstance, that in the wars 

_ Of the Titans against the gods, Pan was the first who 
struck terror into the hearts of the giants. Theon on 
Aratus says he did it by the means of a sea-shell, which 
served him for a trumpet. 

PANIONIA, in Antiquity, a festival celebrated in ho- 
nour of Neptune, by a concourse of people from all the 
cities of Ionia. In this festival, if the bull offered in sa- 
crifice happened to bellow, it was accounted an omen of 
divine favour, because that sound was thought to be ac- 
ceptable to Neptune. 
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PANMELODICON, an instrument invented by Lep- Panmelo- 


pich at Vienna in 1810. By means of a conical barrel 
moved by a wheel, rods of metal, bent to a right angle, 
made to sound when the finger-keys were pressed down. 

PANNAH, a town of Hindustan, in the province of Al- 
lahabad, and district of Bundelcund, celebrated for the dia- 
mond mines in its neighbourhood, which, during the reign 
of Akbar, produced L.100,000 a year. It is thirty miles 
south-east from Chatterpore. Long. 80. 17. E. Lat. 24. 
43. N. 

PANNARIA, one of the group’ of the Lipari Islands, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It was called Thermissia by 
the ancients, on account of its natural warm baths. It is 
about seven miles in circumference, and contains 200 in- 
habitants, who cultivate a rich volcanic soil. There is a 
good port on the south side for small vessels, called Calla 
de Castello. 

PANNIPUT, a town of Hindustan, in the province of 
Delhi. It is about four miles in circumference, and was for- 
merly surrounded with a brick wall, which partly remains. 
In the centre of the town is the shrine of a Mahommedan 
saint, who flourished during the fourteenth century. The 
surrounding district is fertile in sugar, and a considerable 
trade is carried on by the town in that article, and in salt 
and grain. It is celebrated as the scene of two of the 
greatest battles ever recorded in the history of Hindustan. 
The first was in the year 1525, between the army of Sul- 
tan Baber and that of the Delhi Patan Ibrahim Lodi, in 
which the latter was defeated and slain. The second, 
which was still a greater and more decisive action, took 
place between the combined Mahommedan army, com- 
manded by Ahmed Shah Abdalli, king of the Afghans, 
consisting of 80,000 cavalry and infantry, and eighty pieces 
of cannon, and that of the Mahrattas, commanded by 
Bhow Sedasiva, nephew of the peishwa, who had under 
him about 70,000 regulars, with 15,000 Pindarries, and 
nearly 200 pieces of cannon. The Mahrattas were com- 
pletely overthrown, and the whole host nearly destroyed ; 
so that they were never able again to contend with any 
hope of success for the dominion of India. It is fifty miles 
north by west from the city of Delhi. Long. 75. 50. E. 
Lat. 2923., Ni 

PANORAMA. A panorama is a picture drawn on the 
interior surface of a large cylinder, representing the ob- 
jects that can be seen from one station, when the observer 
directs his eye successively to every point of the horizon. 
A picture drawn on a vertical plane in the usual way in- 
cludes only that portion of the sphere of vision that can be 
seen fromm one point opposite to the picture, without turn- 
ing the eye; this portion may comprehend about thirty 
degrees of the horizon, because the field of distinct vision 
when the eye remains unmoved is concluded in a cone 
the angle at the apex of which does not exceed thirty de- 


‘grees. There are compositions comprehending the visible 


hemisphere, and sometimes nearly the whole sphere of 
vision; and in these, one connected scene is represent- 
ed on the interior surfaces of a polyhedron, or of a curved 
solid, the point of sight being in the centre of the poly- 
hedron, and the eye being turned round on its centre, to 
each of its surfaces, in order to view the whole scene. 
Of this kind are the gnomonic projection of the sphere on 
the interior surfaces of a cube, and several pictures, in 
which one connected subject is represented on the ceiling 
and the sides of a room; such as the picture of Jupiter ful- 
minating the giants, by Julio Romano, on the walls and 
hemispherical ceiling of a round room in the Palazzo del 
T, at Mantua; and the architectural representations and 
ornaments in Raffaelle’s Loggia in the Vatican. Objects are 
also sometimes projected on the interior surface of a sphere, 
the eye being placed in the centre; as in a large hollow 
sphere with the constellations, which was constructed at 
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Pembroke College, Cambridge. These projections, where 
the eye, remaining in the point of sight, is turned round 
on its centre to view the different parts of the picture, are 
formed on the same principle as the panorama. 

The cylindrical surface 1s the most convenient for pano- 
ramas of landscapes ; and the specific employment of a large 
cylindrical surface for representing the landscape of the 
whole circle of the horizon, is the invention of Mr Barker, 
who brought the panorama into use, and still continues to 
exercise his art. The cylinder on which the panorama 
is painted is commonly about sixty feet in diameter. The 
projection or perspective of a panorama is formed by ima- 
ginary lines drawn from different points of the surround- 
ing objects, to the point of sight in the axis of the cylinder. 
The intersections ‘of these lines with the cylindrical sur- 
face form the corresponding points in the panoraniic pic- 
ture. Where the picture is projected on a plane, as in 
common perspective, and in the gnomonic projection of 
the sphere, the cones formed by imaginary lines or rays 
passing from the point of sight to the different objects are 
cut by the plane of the picture; consequently, the sections 
being formed by a plane, are curves, of which the curva- 
ture is always simple. In the perspective of the panorama, 
where the picture consists of the intersection of the cones 
of rays by a cylinder, these intersections are, in many of 
the cases, doubly curved curves. When the picture of a 
straight line, which is neither parallel to the horizon nor 
to the axis of the cylinder, is drawn on the cylinder of the 
panorama, the picture of the line is part of an ellipse, be- 
cause the oblique section of a right cylinder, by a plane 
passing through the axis, is an ellipse ; when the cylinder 
is developed and unrolled on a plane surface, this ellipse 
becomes the curve called the sinical curve. The projec- 
tion of lines on the imterior surface of a cylinder is also 
employed in drawing Mercator’s charts. But in the pro- 
jection of the panorama, the field extends only a few de- 
grees above and below the horizon, whereas, in the pro- 
jections of the sphere, the field extends many degrees on 
each side of the plane, which is at right angles to the axis 
of the cylinder. In drawing a panorama, as well as in 
drawing a picture on a plane, the horizontal angles between 
different objects may be observed bya plane table or theo- 
dolite ; and the elevation of the objects above the horizon, 
or their depression, may also be observed by the theodo- 
jite. The horizontal angles are tobe laid down by setting 
offon the graduated horizon of the cylindrical picture the 
number of the degrees observed; the vertical angles on 
the cylinder are the tangents of the angles observed, the 
radius being the semidiameter of the cylinder. (B. 8B.) 

PANORMO, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in Anatolia, on 
tlle south coast of the Sea of Marmora. It is sixteen miles 
south-east of Artaki. 

> PANOU, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into the 
Niznei Tunguska. Long. 102. 24. E. Lat. 64. 40. N. 

PANTAENUS, a Stoic philosopher, born in Sicily about 
the beginning of the reign of Commodus. He presided 
over the celebrated school of Alexandria, where, from the 
time of St Mark, the founder of that church, they had al- 
ways a divine who was eminent for his learning and piety 
to explain the Holy Scriptures, and to instruct them in 
human learning. This employment he was obliged to 
leave ; for when the Indians required of Demetrius, bishop 
of Alexandria, to send them one to instruct them in Chris- 
tianity, he sent Panteenus, who undertook the mission 
with joy, and behaved himself very properly in it. It is 
said that the Indians had been tinctured with Christianity 
by St Bartholomew tlie apostle; and that Pantenus met 
with the Hebrew original of St Matthew’s gospel, :which 
the'apostle had left there. St Jerome says ‘that Pante- 
‘nus brought it ;with him, and thatiin his time it was pre- 
«served in the library of Alexandria. But we suspect that 
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St Jerome is mistaken in this respect. When Pantenus Pant 
returned to Alexandria he re-assumed the government of | 
the school of that city, which he had probably during his Panth 
absence committed to the care of St Clement, a presbyter 
of Alexandria. He explained the Scriptures publicly, 
under the reign of Severus Antoninus Caracalla, and, in 
St Jerome’s opinion, was more serviceable to the church 
by his discourses than by his writings. He published some 
commentaries upon the Bible, which are lost. That the 
prophets often express themselves in indifferent terms, and . 
that they make use of the present time instead of the past . 
and future, isa rule of Pantzenus, which has been followed 
by all succeeding interpreters. Theodorus has related this 
rule; but he speaks of it as if Panteenus had rather said 
than written it. We may have some notion of Pantaenus’s 
manner of explaining the Scriptures by the similar perfor- 
mances of St Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and others 
who were brought up in that school. 

PANTALONE, an instrument invented about the end 
of the seventeenth century, by Hebenstreit, a German. It 
resembled the German psaltery, was of an oblong shape, 
and had two sound-boards, the one furnished with metal 
wires, the other with gut-strings. Its compass was the 
same as that of the harpsichord. 

PANTALOON, asort of garment consisting of breeches 
and stockings of one piece, and said to have been first in- 
troduced by the Venetians. 

PanTALoon, in the theatre, is a buffoon or masked per- 
son, who performs high and grotesque dances, and shows 
violent and extravagant postures and airs. ‘The word is 
likewise used for the habit or dress which these buffoons 
usually wear, and which is made precisely to fit the body, 
being all of a piece from head to foot. 

PANTELLARIA, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
belonging to the kingdom of Naples, between Sicily and 
Cape Bon in Africa, seventy-two miles south of Maritimo. 
It is about thirty miles in circumference, and is entirely 
volcanic, consisting of vestiges of lava, pumice, scoriz, and 
puzzolana. The interior consists of hills covered with 
brush-wood, and valleys well cultivated with vines, cotton, 
and fruit, especially raisins, but not yielding corn sufficient 
for the inhabitants. The capital is Oppedulun, a large 
but very poor place. It has a haven, defended towards 
the sea by a castle and another battery, and is convenient 
for small vessels, who load with wine, oil, cotton, archil, 
raisins, and some alum. ‘The population of the island is 
4600 persons, tolerably active, but of lax morality, many 
being fugitives’ from the law in,other parts of the Nea- 
politan dominions. Near Sataria Point are some grottos, 
called stoves, which emit vapours deemed efficacious in 
the cure of some diseases. Long. 11. 54. 20. E. Lat. 36. 
51. 15. N. 

PANTHEA, in Antiquity, were single statues, com- 
posed of the figures or symbols of several different divini- 
ties. Joubert, who calls them panthee, and has remarked 
them sometimes on medals, says that their heads were most 
commonly adorned with the symbols or attributes belong- 
ing to several gods. An instance of this appears m a 
medal of Antoninus Pius, representing Serapis by the 
bushel, the Sun by the crown of rays, Jupiter Ammon by 
the ram’s horns, Pluto by the large beard, and /isculapius 
by the serpent twisted in his hand. Baudelot, in his disser- 
tation on the Lares, observes, that the panthea had their orl- | 
gin from the superstition of those who, taking several gods 
for the protectors of their houses, united them all in the 
same statue, by adorning it with the several symbols pro- . 

er to each of these deities. : 

PANTHEISM, a philosophical species of idolatry, lead- 


‘ing to atheism, ‘in which the universe was considered as 


the supreme God. The inventor.of this absurd system 18 
not known; but it was of early origin, and variously modi- 
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theon. fied by different philosophers. Some held that the universe 
~~ was one immense animal, of which the incorporeal soul 


was properly God, and the heavens and earth the body of 
that God; whilst others held but one substance, partly 
active and partly passive, and therefore looked upon the 
visible universe as the only Numen. The earliest Grecian 
Pantheist of whom we read was Orpheus, who called the 
world the body of God, and its several parts his members, 
making the whole universe one divine animal. According 
to Cudworth, Orpheus and his followers believed in the 
immaterial soul of the world; therein agreeing with Aris- 
totle, who certainly held that God and matter are co- 
eternal, and that there is some such union between them 
as subsists between the souls and bodies of men. 

In the ancient Orphic theology, we are taught that this 
universe, and all things belonging to it, were made within 
God, that all things are contained together in the womb 
of God ; that God is the head and middle of all things ; 
that he is the basis of the earth and heaven; that he is 
the depth of the sea, the air we breathe, the force of the 
untameable fire; that he is the sun, moon, and stars ; and 
that there is one divine body, for, 


Tlavra yap ty pieyorw rw de THUATI REIT, 


“all these things lie in the great body of God.” But, 
further, to prove that the most ancient Greek philoso- 
phers resolved all things into God, and made God all, ro 
wav, we Shall cite a most remarkable passage from Plu- 
tarch’s Defect of Oracles. “ Whereas there are two 
causes of all generations, the divine and the human, the 
miost ancient theologists and poets attended only to the 
more excellent of these two ; resolving all things into God, 
and pronouncing this of them universally : 
Zivs wexn, Levs peooe, Ais ¥ ix raven TACT Oly 


‘ that God is both the beginning and middle, and that all 
things are out of God ; insomuch, that they had no regard 
at all to the other natural and necessary causes of things; 
but, on the contrary, their juniors, who were called natu- 
ralists, deviating from this most excellent and divine prin- 
ciple, placed all in bodies their passions, collisions, muta- 
tions, and commixtures.” 

That by the most ancient theologists here mentioned, 
Plutarch meant Orpheus and his immediate followers, is 
plain from the Orphic verse by which he proves their an- 
tiquity. By their juniors, whom he calls naturalists, he 
could mean no other than the first Grecian philosophers, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Hippo, who were followed 
by the atheistical atomists, Leucippus, Democritus, Pro- 
tagoras, and Epicurus. But with respect to the universe 
being God, and all things, divine and human, being mo- 
difications of mere matter, the Stoics undoubtedly agreed 
with Anaximander and his followers ; for the school of 
Zeno held but one substance. This impious doctrine, 
that all things are God, and that there is but one sub- 
stance, was revived in modern times by Spinoza, an apos- 
tate Jew. See Seinoza. 

PANTHEON, a beautiful edifice at Rome, anciently 
a temple, dedicated to all the gods, but now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Virgin and all the 
martyrs. (See Rome.) 

This edifice is generally thought to have been built by 
Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, from an inscription on the 
frieze of the portico. Several antiquaries and artists, how- 
ever, have supposed that the Pantheon existed in the times 
of the commonwealth, and that it was only embellished by 
Agrippa, who added the portico. But be this as it may, the 
Pantheon, when perfected by Agrippa, was an exceedingly 
magnificent building ; the form of the body being round or 
cylindrical, and its roof or dome spherical. Within, it is 
144 feet in diameter ; and the height from the pavement 
to the grand aperture on the top, through which it re- 
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ceives the light, is just as much. It is of the Corinthian Pantheon. 
is divided into seven —~—— 


order. The inner circumference 
grand niches, wrought in the thickness of the wall, six of 
which are flat at the top; but the seventh, opposite to the 
entrance, is arched. Before each niche are two columns 
of antique yellow marble, fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all fourteen, the finest in Rome. The whole 
wall of the temple, as hich as the grand cornice inclusive, 
is cased with different sorts of precious marble in compart- 
ments ; and the frieze is entirely of porphyry. Above the 
grand cornice arises an attic, in which were wrought, at 
equal distances, fourteen oblong Square niches; between 
each niche there were four marble pilasters, and between 
the pilasters marble tables of various kinds. This attic had 
a complete entablature; but the cornice projected less 
than that of the grand order below. Immediately from 
the cornice springs the spherical roof, divided by bands 
which cross each other like the meridians and parallels of 
an artificial terrestrial globe. The Spaces between the 
bands decrease in size as they approach the top of the 
roof; to which, however, they do not reach, there being 
a considerable plain space between them and the great 
opening. That so bold a roof might be as light as pos- 
sible, the architect formed the substance of the spaces be- 
tween the bands of nothing but lime and pumice-stones. 
The walls below were decorated with lead and brass, and 
works of carved silver ; and the roof was covered on the 
outside with plates of gilded bronze. There was an ascent 
from the springing of the roof to the very summit, by a 
flight of seven Stairs ; and, if certaina uthors may be cre- 
dited, these stairs were ornamented with pedestrian statues 
ranged as an amphitheatre. This notion was founded on 
a passage of Pliny, who says that Diogenes the sculptor 
decorated the Pantheon of Agrippa with elegant statues, 
yet that it was difficult to judge of their merit, upon ac- 
count of their elevated situation. The Portico is compos- 
ed of sixteen columns of granite, four feet in diameter, 
eight of which stand in front, with an equal intercolum- 
niation all along, contrary to the rule of Vitruvius, who is 
for having the space answering to the door of a temple 
wider than the rest. On these columns there isa pedi- 
ment, the tympanum of which was ornamented with bas- 
reliefs in brass; and the cross beams which formed the 
ceiling of the portico were covered with the same metal, 
as were also the doors. The ascent up to the portico was 
by eight or nine steps. 

In the reign of Tiberius, the Pantheon was considerably 
damaged; but it was repaired by Domitian, from which 
circumstance some writers consider him as the founder of 
the building. The Emperor Hadrian also did something 
to the edifice. But the Pantheon was more indebted to 
Septimius Severus, than to any one besides. The most, 
perhaps, that any of his predecessors had done, was add- 
ing some ornament to it ; Septimius bestowed upon it es- 
sential reparations, 

This temple subsisted in all its grandeur till the incur- 
sion of Alaric in the time of Honorius. Zozymus relates, 
that the Romans having engaged to furnish this barbarian 
prince with three thousand pounds weight of gold and five 
thousand pounds weight of silver, upon condition that he 
should depart from their walls; and having found it im- 
possible to raise those sums either out of the public trea- 
sury or by private contribution, they were obliged to strip 
the temples of their statues and ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver. It is probable that the Pantheon supplied a good part, 
as that of Jupiter Capitolinus was the only one in Rome 
that could vie with it in riches. Alaric carried off nothing 
from the Romans besides their precious metals. But, thirty- 
nine years thereafter, Genseric king of the Vandals took 
away part of the marbles ; and whether from greed of plun- 
der, or from a relish for the productions of art, he loaded 
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Pantheon. one of his ships with statues. 
—~— on this occasion the Pantheon 
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It cannot be questioned that 
was stripped of more of its 
ornaments, and that the inestimable works of Diogenes be- 
came the prey of this barbarian. 

Before these predatory visits of the Goths and Vandals, 
the Christian emperors had issued edicts for demolishing 
the Pagan temples. But the Romans, whatever were their 
motives, spared the Pantheon, which is known to have suf- 
fered no damage from the zeal of the pontiffs, or the indig- 
nation of the saints, before the first siege of Rome by Ala- 
ric. It continued so rich till about the year 655, as to ex- 
cite the avarice of Constantius II, who came from Con- 
stantinople to pillage the Pantheon, and executed his pur- 
pose so far as to strip it both of its interior and exterior 
coverings of bronze, which he transported to Syracuse, 
where they soon afterwards fell into the hands of the Sa- 
racens. 

About fifty years before this, Boniface IV. had obtain- 
ed the Pantheon of the Emperor Phocas, in order to con- 
vert itfinto a church. The artists of those days were to- 
tally ignorant of the excellence of the Greek and Roman 
architecture, and spoiled every thing they laid their hands 
upon. To this period are to be referred certain alterations, 
of which we shall immediately have occasion to speak. 

After the devastations of the barbarians, Rome was con- 
tracted within a narrow compass. The seven hills were 
abandoned; and the Campus Martius, being an even plain, 
and near the Tiber, became the ground-plat of the whole 
city. The Pantheon happening to stand at the entrance 
of the Campus Martius, was presently surrounded with 
houses, which spoiled the fine prospect ; and it was still 
more deplorably disgraced by some of them which stood 
close to its walls. 

From the time when Constantius carried off the brass 
plating of the exterior roof, that part was exposed to the 
injuries of the weather, or at best was but slightly tiled in, 
till Benedict II. covered it with lead, which Nicholas V. 
renewed ina better style. It does not appear that from this 
time til that of Urban VIII. any thing remarkable was 
done for the Pantheon. 

Raffaelle, who had no equal as a painter, and who was 
also an architect, left a considerable sum by his will for 
the reparation of the Pantheon, where his tomb is placed ; 
and Perino de la Vagua, Jacomo Udino, Annibale Caracci, 
Flamingo Vacca, and the celebrated Corelli, did the same. 
Allthe ornaments within which have any claim to be called 
good, are of later times. The paintings merit esteem ; and 
the statues, although not masterpieces, do honour to sculp- 
ture, which alone is a proof that they are posterior to the 

fifteenth century. 
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But, with all the respect due toa pontiff who was other- Panj 


wise a protector and friend of the arts, it were much to 


Pantheon existed. The inscriptions cut at the side of the 
door inform us that he repaired it; yet, whilst he built up 
with one hand, he pulled down with the other. He caused 
two belfries constructed in a wretched taste to be erected 
on the ancient front-work, and he divested the portico of 
all the remains of its ancient grandeur, namely, the brazen 
covering of the cross beams, which amounted to such a 
prodigious quantity, that not only the vast canopy of the 
confessional of St Peter’s was cast out of it, but likewise 
a great number of cannon for the castle of St Angelo. 
“Alexander VII. did what Urban VIII. had neglected to 
do. Whilst Bernini was constructing the colonnade of St 
Peter, this pontiff ordered search to be made for pillars to 
match those of the portico of the Pantheon; and some were 
found not far from the French church of St Louis, which 
were of the very same model. They were granite of the 
isle of Ilva or Elba, and those of the portico were Egyp- 
tian granite; the colour, however, was the same, so that 
the effect was equal. Nor did the pontiff’s zeal stop here. 
He caused all the old houses before the portico to be pulled 
down, and the soil and rubbish which covered the steps, 
and even the bases of some of the pillars, to be cleared 
away. He began covering the roof with marble, and 
raised a lantern over the aperture, to keep out rain; but 
death removed him before his project was completed. Cle- 
ment IX. his successor, enclosed the portico within iron 
rails. Several ‘later popes have added to its decorations, 
which were all in the taste of the times when they were 
executed ; and the body of the edifice and its architecture 
gained nothing by them. The main object of the libe- 
rality of the pontiffs was the embellishment of the grand 
altar. One sent purple curtains, another bestowed silver 
tabernacles, and others gave vases and superb dresses, 
suited to the solemn ceremonies of religion. All these 
might be called rich ; but they had in no sense a tendency 
to retrieve the ancient majesty or original splendour of the 
temple. The true gusto of the ornaments was a little imi- 
tated at the revival of the arts. Good statues replaced 
the skeletons and squat figures which had disgraced the 
altars for the space of eight centuries. The paintings of 
Perugino and others covered the dull mosaics with which 
the Greeks of Constantinople had loaded the walls of most 
of the churches in Rome. ‘The porphyry and the green 
and yellow antique found amongst the old ruins were like- 
wise employed to much advantage. 
PANTIKU, a village of Asiatic Turkey, 
eastern coast of the sea of Marmora. 
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